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Jfyarer’s  Improued  Dryer. 


Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steamy  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  i, 

ED.  H-  CADDflWAY,  GEN’D  AGENT.  „ ,  ,r  .  ,  PtUEABSIiPKIA,  PA. 

61  bit 
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The  Clay-worker 


If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Piano  or 
Organ,  dont  fail  to  write  us  for  prices. 

A  NEW  PIANO  FOR  $225.00. 

Boxed  and  put  on  cars  here.  This  piano  guaran¬ 
teed  for  Five  Years.  Organs  for  parlor,  lodges  and 
societies  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

BRANCHES : 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  largest  stock  of  Swiss  Music 
Boxes  in  the  West. 

We  have  them  in  stock,  self  play¬ 
ing,  with  any  number  of  tunes  from 
2  to  60  at  prices  from  $3  to  $150 
each. 

Also  we  keep  a  complete  stock  of 
music  and  musical  merchandise. 
Instruments,  Guitars,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Brass  Band  in¬ 
struments.  Send  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

20,000  copies  of  music  at  10  cents  each. 

EMIL  WULSGHNEE, 

42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  Street.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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IMPROVED  CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Plain  Slide  Valve  and  Automatic  High  Speed  Engines;  Self  Contained. 

Prom  lO  to  60  Horse-povrer. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  fit  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


A  PERFECT  BRISK  PRESS. 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 


More  than  lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 

February,  1889. 


1— 
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100  Presses  in  18  Months. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 
also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
of  400  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 
We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 
is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt,  Ont.  CHICAG-Q. 

Agent  for  Dominion  of  Canada. 


The  c  l  a  v  =  w  o  re  e  e  re 


THE  CELEBRATED 

Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

rriTEQ'Cr^LLBD  I 


(Front  View.; 


Send  clay  to  be  tested  to  the  following  address.  Write  for  circulars 
and  further  information  to 

FRANK  D.  BROVIN,  I  Whittaker  brick  machine  co., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills.  For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River,  and  Wisconsin. 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

"Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

Guaranteed  against  breakage  for  two  years. 

LIBEBAL  TEEMS  EQUAL  TO  -A  InFEcT. 


(Back  View.) 

These  machines  may  be  seen  in  use  at  the  following  places:  Columbus,  O.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
La  Salle,  Ill.;  Union  Furnace,  O.;  White  Hall,  Pa.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Brussels,  Ill.;  Topeka,  Kan.^Denver,  Col.; 
Helena,  Mont.;  Quincy,  Ill.;  Ogden,  Utah ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Momence,  Ill.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Zanesville,  Ohio 
and  various  other.places. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Brick  a  Day 


0.  U/l?iti}ey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r . 
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SI70  Be$t  is  tl?e  <5^eape5t. 

We  present  our  new  15  ton  4  mould  Brick  Press  as  a  machine  of 
the  highest  class  and  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  building  Press 
Brick  Machinery  of  the  highest  design,  as  our  numerous  patrons 

throughout  the  country  will  attest. 

WE  CLAIM 

1st.  That  it  is  the  best  designed  for  economy,  strength  and  wear, 
as  it  has  fewer  wearing  parts  hence  less  friction,  than  any  other  Press 
Brick  Machine. 

2nd.  That  it  will  invariably  make  an  even  pressure  from  both  top 
and  bottom  and  will  always  maintain  it  regardless  of  wear.  Also  that  it 
I  is  impossible  to  make  brick  unevenly  pressed  upon  this  machine;  a  fact 
not  uncommon  with  other  machines,  resulting  in  bricks  hard  on  one  side 
and  soft  on  the  other. 

3rd.  That  it  is  so  constructed  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is 
easy  of  access  to  clean  and  oil  and  that  all  working  parts  are  located  above 
the  moulds  where  they  cannot  be  injured  or  worn  by  falling  clay. 

We  shall  continue  to  build  at  our  Factory,  Presses  of  same  design, 
but  less  capacity,  and  can  furnish  machines  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
any  locality  and  guarantee  them  in  every  essential  particular. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Genl  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  “LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 

Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 


1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability ;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  or  give  uuder  the  working  strain.  2.  Toe  great  simplicity  and  op -tiness  of  raining  and  cons  ruction,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  f->r  inspection,  luorication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a 
minimum.  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  oft-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 

do.  4.  The  adjustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  time.  .  ,  _  „ 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  E  evators.  Mixers  and  Rollers,  also  Engines  and  Boilers  com- 
Dlete  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  CorDss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses,  Mater  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully 

- :  TESTIMONIALS. : - 


St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

Ogden,  Utah,  October  15, 1890. 

Gentlemen — Yours  of  the  1st  inst  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an.  average  of  54,000  brick  in  that  time 
,.t  *  *  The  Lion  Machine  that  I  ordered  last  spring  and  wa®  unable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine,  is  certainly  the  finest 

and  best  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  made  without  any  exception.  We  have  been  running  -t  now  for  three  months,  day  and  nieht,  making  24.000  front  brick  every 
ten  hours  and  of  the  very  Lest  quality.  I  took  a  green  brick  direct  from  the  machine  and  drove  a  spike  through  an  inch  board  wi  hout  breaking  the  brick  Our 
brick  made  ou  the  Lion  Brick  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  10, 1890;  stood  the  seve  e  Hydraulic  Test  which  they  were  subjected 
to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  the  J udges  pronounced  them  equal  in  every  rest  cct  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick  5  ou  can  look  tor  an  order  from 
me  for  another  machine  for  next  seasou.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  hour  duriug  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothmg  for 
repairs  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am  Yours  Very  Truly,  W.  M  ANDERSON,  Manager  A  nderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Worts,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  7,  1890. 

Gentlemen —  About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 
of  such  fine  quality  thar  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  t'  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 
■is  we  can  get  our  yards  and  buildings  ready  for  them.  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 
of  each  Press  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  that  of  brick  made  by  hand 

*■  Yours  Very  Respectfully,  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect. — ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Tty?  l^aymopd  Bros.  Impact  pulverizer. 


This  cut  represents  our  No.  2  Automatic  Pulverizer,  with  our  Patent  Flexible  Steel  Casing,  especially  designed 
foi  brickmakers’  use  in  preparing  their  clay.  This  valuable  improvement,  in  combination  with  our  Pulverizing 
Mechanism,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  clay  to  build  on  and  clog  the  machine.  This  is  why. 


•►J— f 

Office  of  WAHL  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers  of 
PRESSED  AND  COMMON  BRICK, 

238  and  240  Randolph  Street, 

Chicago,  February  17th,  1890. 

Thk  Raymond  Bros.  Impact  Pulverizer  Co.. 

803  So.  Canal  St.,  City. 

GenUernen  -W  e  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  your  Auto¬ 
matic  I  ulverizer.  Our  clay  is  of  peculiar  quality,  and  we  had  been 
unable  to  find  a  machine  that  could  grind  it  satisfactorily  ;  we  hail 
tried  various  ones  made  both  here  and  in  Europe.  We  were  induced 
to  try  your  machine  last  fall,  and  since  then  have  had  no  trouble  in 
grinding.  It  does  the  work  to  our  satisfaction,  making  a  tine  granu¬ 
lation,  which  is  essential  for  a  dry  pressed  brick.  The  machine  runs 
very  light  and  with  but  little  wear.  We  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  desiring  a  first-class  pulverizer. 

Very  truly  yours,  WAHL  BROTHERS. 


The  Automatic  Pulverizer  will  thoroughly  pulverize  more  clay,  shale  or  slate  direct  from  the  bank,  per 
hour  than  any  other  machine;  also  do  it  with  less  power  and  with  less  wear  and  tear.  It  will  also  pulverize 
coal,  sandstone,  sawdust,  shavings,  drugs  of  all  kinds,  bone,  tankage,  salt,  iron  ores  for  paint,  oyster  shells, 
glue,  old  fire  brick  and  tile,  cement,  rock,  old  pottery  ware,  asbestos,  soapstone,  asphalt  and  Fuller’s  earth, 
to  any  degree  of  fineness.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Raymond  Bros.  Impact  Pulverizer  Co., 


308  to  311  South  Canal  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLS 
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CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


45TH,  CLARK  AND  LASALLE  STREETS. 

November  13th,  1890. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Cs.,  Chicago ,  III. : 

Gentlemen:- — Your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  is  received,  inquiring  as  to  the  work  of  the  Dryer  you  put  in  lor  us 
recently  and  which  you  guaranteed  to  dry  our  fire  brick  thoroughly  in  forty-eight  hours  with  steam  at  bO  pounds 
pressure. 

On  our  first  test  of  the  Dryer  we  filled  it  with  square  fire  brick  which  were  at  a  temperature  ol  about  40 
degrees  and  in  twenty-eight  hours  they  weie  bone  dry  and  ready  lor  the  kiln.  Since  then  we  have  turned  out 
square  brick  and  other  shapes  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Our  last  test  was  made  with  split  fire  brick  which  are  only  9x4£xlp  inches  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  dry 
without  warping  or  cracking. 

They  were  in  the  Dryer  thirteen  hours  and  came  out  bone  dry  and  in  as  perfect  shape  as  when  they  left  our 
brick  press,  as  did  also  all  the  other  brick  we  have  tried.  We  have  used  steam  at  80  pounds  to  20  pounds,  ihe 
cars  you  furnished  work  easily. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  Dryer  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  you  guaranteed  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  recommmend  it  to  any  one  in  our  line  of  business.  Yours  truly, 

0.  A.  REED,  President. 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 

*  -  November  13th,  1890. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co .,  Chicago ,  III.: 

Gentlemen  : — In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  after  one  month’s  trial  with  it,  we  find  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it. 

The  Dryer  we  have  is  101  feet  long  and  13£  feet  wide  (inside),  containing  four  tracks  and  will  hold  52  of  your 
double  deck  cars  containing  26,000  bricks.  We  carry  about  200  degrees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  and  about  150 
degrees  at  the  other.  The  brick  goes  through  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking  and  comes  out  bone  dry. 

We  use  it  principally  for  drying  street  blocks  made  on  a  stiff  clay  machine.  These  blocks  are  9x4x2f  inches. 
We  can,  and  do,  with  equal  success  dry  bricks  made  on  our  soft  mud  machine. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer,  we  are  now  making  bricks 
regardless  of  the  cold  weather  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  old  brickmakers- 

We  will,  in  all  probabilitv  have  to  put  in  another  one  in  the  Spring.  Wishing  you  success  we  are, 

Yours  truly,  ^EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

Pei  C.  J.  Morris.  . 


Drying  Pressed  Brick  Successfully. 


r 


THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 

*  ,  j  *  1  '*  Pry 

Brussels,  Ill.,  July  9,  1890. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen — We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  three  drying  tunnels  built  by  you  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are 
happy  to  speak  in  their  favor,  as  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  our  brick.  With  yoursystem  of  Dryers,  our  loss  of  brick 
by  cracking  or  checking  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  cuts  any  figure,  and  our  clays  are  not  easy  to  handle,  ehecking  easily  in  ordinary 
air  drying.  We  gladly  recommend  your  Dryer-to  any  party  in  need  of  a  good  Dryer  for  making  either  pressed  or  common  brick. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  W.  G.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Treas. 


/  .! 
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We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 


Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drying  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Wrape  &  Peck,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  drying  solt  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  Y.  Purington  Chicago,  Pres’t.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Harland  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J.  B.  Legnard,  Chicago,  111.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Seager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  H  ours. 


J.  B.  LEGNARD,  BRICK  MANUFACTURER. 


Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago ,  III.: 


Chicago,  May  24,  1890. 


Gentlemen — 


Your  several  letters  of  inquiry  about  my  two  Steam  Dryers  which  you  erected  for  me  have  been  received.  I 
have  not  answered  them  before  this,  because  I  wanted  to  give  your  Dryer  a  thorough  test  before  stating  what 


could  be  done  with  it.  I  have  been  using  these  Dryers  steady  for  the  last  three  months,  and  I  can  state  to  you 
now,  that  the  Dryers  come  up  fully  to  your  representation,  drying  the  bricks  in  24  hours,  and  from  50,000  to  60,000 
bricks  every  24  hours.  This  depends  on  how  the  bricks  come  from  the  machine ;  if  they  are  very  soft,  we  cannot 
dry  as  many  as  when  they  come  out  stiff,  but  as  a  general  thing,  the  bricks  contain  from  1^  to  1^  lbs.  of  water. 


No,  the  bricks  do  not  check  by  your  system  of  drying;  neither  are  they  checked  after  they  come  from  the 


burning  kiln.  We  find  that  drying  by  your  system,  we  make  less  bats  than  by  air  drying;  also,  every  brick 


not  being  handled  so  much,  is  square,  and  we  can  burn  them  twenty-four  hours  quicker  than  yard  dried  brick. 


To  dry  these  60,000  bricks  every  24  hours  in  two  houses  13^x101  ft.  each,  with  four  tracks  in  each  house,  we  use 
steam  from  a  60  h.p.  boiler,  which  keeps  the  heat  in  the  Dryers  at  a  temperature  of  250  degrees. 

We  like  your  system  of  tunnels  as  well  as  your  entire  arrangement  of  heating  apparatus,  cars,  etc.,  and  we 

are  well  pleased  with  our  Dryers. 


ing  artificially  and  not  depend  on  the  weather. 


We  will  soon  give  you  an  order  for  another  Dryer  of  the  same  capacity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  all  of  our  dry- 
artificially  and  not  depend  on  the  weather.  Yours  Truly,  J.  B.  LEGNARD. 


Fire-Proofing  Successfully. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  FI  RE-PROOFING  AND  BRICK  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30,  1890. 


Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Gentlemen — For  about  three  months  we  have  been  using  one  of  your  brick  Dryers,  drying  stiff  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing,  and 
during  the  entire  time  it  has  given  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  do  not  believe  we  could  do  without  it.  The  construction  of  this  Dryer 
is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  men  who  erected  it.  Very  Truly  Yours,  F.  A.  Fowler,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 


is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  men  who  erected  it. 


The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  Dryer  is  a  perfect  success  for  drying  any 
kind  of  brick  cheaper  than  by  any  other  method.  No  machinery  is 
required  other  than  steam  pipes  for  generating  heat. 

No  power  is  required.  No  brick  buildings  are  required. 

There  is  no  wear  and  tear  on  the  cars  or  building,  as  steam  heat 
does  not  wear  out  Dryers  as  coal  or  wood  fire  does. 

Read  what  users  of  our  Dryer  have  to  say: — 

PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 

Galesburg,  III.,  November  21,  1890. 

Iron  Glad  Dryer  Company ,  Chicago ,  111.: 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  17th,  I  would  say  that  my  reports  from  Galesburg  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  operation  of  your  Dryer.  With  the  exception  of  the  grade,  \^hich,  at  first,  was  too 
steep,  I  have  not  had  one  single  criticism.  We  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the  expense,  we  have  been  short  of  kiln  room  and  have  had  to  make  frequent  stops  of  our 
machinery  and  let  the  Dryer  cool  off,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  close  figures 
on  the  expense,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  are  able  to  run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  brick  dry  without  cracking,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  them  outdoors  or 
anywhere  else. 

We  have,  you  know,  three  sections.  This  is  one  more  section  than  you  thought  would  be  necessary,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  drying  capacity  than  too  little. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  duplicate  the  present  Dryer  in  the  Spring.  We  are  making  at  present  60,000  per 
day.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  President. 


I 

I 
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EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  34. 

Lorraine.Block,  Indianapolis. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  commercial  structures 
erected  in  this  city  during  the  past  de¬ 
cade,  and  shows  what  may  be  done  with 
ornamental  brick  and  terra  cotta  work 
at  moderate  cost.  The  architect  has 
succeeded  admi¬ 
rably  in  combin- 
i n  g  ordinary 
pressed  or  mold¬ 
ed  brick  with  ter¬ 
ra  cotta,  which, 
though  not  elab- 
o rate,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  and 
ornamental  to 
give  the  build¬ 
ing  an  ornate 
appearance.  1 1 
often  happens 
that  the  owner 
of  a  building  is 
particularly  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  an 
imposing  struc¬ 
ture  but  is  not 
disposed  to  put 
he  necess ary 
amount  of  mon¬ 
ey  into  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired 
result.  1 1  r  e- 
quires  great  skill 
on  the  part  of 
the  architect  to 
design  a  build¬ 
ing  under  such  conditions  that  will  not 
present  a  tawdry  appearance.  In  this 
instance  the  architects,  R.  P.  Daggett  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  were  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  have  produced  a  good  brick 
structure  of  pleasing  appearance,  appar¬ 
ently  for  a  reasonable  sum  of  money. 

The  structure  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  State  buildings  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Tennessee  Streets  and 
faces  the  State  capitol,  a  cut  of  which  is 
also  given  in  this  issue.  There  is  a  pas¬ 


senger  elevator  which  runs  from  the 
basement  to  the  fourth  floor  and  while 
the  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam 
any  room  can  be  heated  separately  by 
natural  gas.  It  is  lighted  throughout 
by  electricity  though  any  tenant  desiring 
to  do  so  can  use  gas,  either  artificial  or 
natural,  for  illuminating  purposes. 

More  than  a  million  brick  were  used 
in  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  orna¬ 
mental  pressed  brick  were  made  by  the 
Chicago-Anderson  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  and 


the  terra  cotta  by  the  Indianapolis  Terra 
Cotta  Co. 

PROGRESS  OF  ALUMINUM. 

Since  1885  the  efforts  made  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  aluminum  have  been  espec¬ 
ially  earnest  among  the  metallurgists 
and  chemists,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  this  work  Mr.  H.  Y.  Castner, 
of  New  York,  and  Messrs.  Cowles,  of  the 
Cowles  Electric  Smelting  and  Aluminum 
Company,  of  Cleveland  0.,and  Lockport, 


N.  Y.,  have  been  especially  active,  a  500 
horse-power  dynamo  having  been  erected 
at  the  latter  place  for  the  aluminum 
manufacture  in  1886.  And  yet  so  diffi¬ 
cult  has  been  its  production  that  five 
years  ago  its  price  was  quoted  in  troy 
ounces  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per 
ounce,  although  within  the  past  year  or 
two  it  has  been  sold  at  $3  to  $4.50  per 
pound.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Eugene  H. 
Cowles  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new 
process  for  the  cheap  extraction  of  this 

metal  from  com¬ 
mon  clay.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
New  York  Times 
he  says: 

“We  now  ex¬ 
pect  to  offer  a 
pure  metal  made 
by  a  new  process 
that  is  radically 
differe  n  t  from 
anything  yet 
known  to  metal¬ 
lurgists — a  pro¬ 
cess  that  is  ridic¬ 
ulously  si  m  p  1  e 
in  operation  and 
almost  theoretic¬ 
ally  perfect.  By 
reason  of  two 
chemical  discov¬ 
eries  it  is  found 
that  the  pure 
metal  can  be  ex¬ 
tract  e  d  direct 
fr  o  m  the  c  1  a  y. 
This  can  be  done 
without  the  use 
of  electrical  heat. 
When  operated 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  that  on  which  iron 
is  produced,  aluminum  will  be  produced 
at  a  cost  permitting  it  to  sell  at  $200  per 
ton,  a  price  less  than  the  present  price  of 
copper.  Alterations  will  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  in  our  works  at  Lockport  to 
make  the  metal  on  a  large  scale.  Capi¬ 
talists  in  New  York  are  preparing  to 
build  immense  new  works  of  probably 
twenty  times  the  capacity  of  the  Lock- 
port  works.  One  of  the  large  plants  will 
undoubtedly  be  at  Niagara  Falls,  where 
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10,000  to  12,000  horse  power  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  it.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  these  expectations 
will  be  realized,  and  if  so  aluminum  is 
likely  soon  to  occupy  a  highly  important 
position  in  the  arts,  some  of  which  it 
probably  will  revolutionize. 

The  metal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.58, 
a  cubic  foot  of  silver  weighing  four  times 
as  much,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  iron  or 
steel  three  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot 
of  aluminum.  It  is  of  sensibly  the  same 
color  as  silver,  oxidizes  but  slightly  in 
air,  water  has  no  action  on  it,  nor  is  it 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  sulphureted  hydrogen.  From  its 
extreme  lightness,  strength,  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  tarnish,  it  is  used  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  dental, 
surgical,  optical,  electrical  and  scientific 
instruments  of  various  kinds.  It  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  may  be  read¬ 
ily  beaten  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets  or 
drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  melts  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  higher  than  that  of  zinc  and 
lower  than  that  of  silver,  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  25,000  to  30,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Among  its  uses  heretofore 
have  been  as  an  alloy  of  copper,  making 
aluminum  bronze,  also  in  small  percent¬ 
ages  as  an  alloy  of  iron  and  steel,  with 
remarkable  advantages. — Ex. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PRESSED  BRICK  FOR  FINE  FRONTS. 
No.  2 

BY  H.  BRIN. 

The  first  thing  necessary 
in  starting  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fine  pressed  brick  is 
to  have  a  suitable  building 
large  enough  to  do  all  the 
necessary  work  without 
crowding  or  confusion. 
This  building  should  have 
a  floor  arranged  so  it  can  be  heated  with 
a  moderate  heat,  either  with  exhaust 
steam  or  a  hot  floor  with  furnace  heat. 
We  prefer  a  steam  heated  floor,  as  the 
drying  of  the  brick  is  slower  and  more 
satisfactory,  not  so  much  danger  from 
fire  and  is  equable;  one  part  of  the  floor 
is  equally  as  hot  as  any  other  part  of  it. 

The  clay  mixing  and  tempering  must 
be  arranged  for,  with  an  ample  soak  pit 
to  hold  enough  clay,  or  more  than 
enough,  for  a  day’s  task.  Have  the  soak 
pit  convenient  to  the  pug  mill  and  a 
water  supply  convenient  to  both,  provided 
with  a  short  hose  so  the  clay  can  be  put 
to  soak  as  it  is  brought  in.  The  proper 
tempering  of  clay  is  a  difficult  matter  as 


the  clay  is  always  subject  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  is  more  or  less  wet  or 
dry  in  the  bank. 

The  remark  of  the  laborer  at  the  pug 
mill,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  could  enter 
college  and  graduate  with  honors  in  all 
departments  quicker  and  easier  than  he 
could  learn  to  temper  clay  so  it  would 
be  uniformly  alike  each  day. 

After  ihe  clay  has  been  pugged  it  can 
then  pass  either  to  the  machine,  which 
should  be  a  soft  mud  machine,  or  wheeled 
to  the  tables  of  the  hand  molders.  In 
either  case,  the  bricks  after  being  molded 
are  dumped  on  the  hot  floor  and  remain 
there  until  they  are  well  set,  or  hardened 
sufficient  to  be  taken  to  the  repress.  As 
soon  as  they  reach  this  stage  of  dryness, 
they  are  taken  up  singly  and  brushed  off 
lightly  and  rapidly,  going  over  the  whole 
six  faces  of  the  glut  with  a  light  scrub¬ 
bing  brush  or  a  stiff’ horse  brush,  without 
making  finger  marks  or  breaking  t the 
corners  of  the  gluts. 

The  whole  day’s  make  of  gluts  is  now 
hacked  up  with  a  task  to  each  repress, 
and  covered  with  a  canvass,  or  old  carpet 
or  burlap  sacking  or  some  such  material 
and  a  dash  of  water  thrown  over  it  on  all 
sides  with  a  sprinkling  pot  enough  to 
just  dampen  the  canvass  or  covering. 
This  will  allow  the  pile  of  gluts  to  be¬ 
come  moistened  throughout  in  an  equal 
degree,  as  when  drying  begins,  the 
corners  and  angles  of  the  glut  will  be 
dryer  than  the  faces  and  the  inside  of 
the  glut  more  moist  than  the  outside. 

The  repress  is  now  taken  to  the  pile  of 
gluts,  as  the  position  of  the  repress  must 
change  each  day  as  the  floor  is  filled  with 
the  pressed  brick,  beginning  at  one  end 
and  working  directly  across  the  floor  in 
regular  order. 

One  man  and  two  boys  will  constitute 
a  force  at  the  repress  to  perform  the  task 
of  repressing  and  placing  on  the  floor  to 
dry  two  thousand  five  hundred  bricks. 
One  boy  will  take  the  gluts  from  the  pile 
and  place  them  in  a  tub  or  box  of  fine 
sand  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  will 
rub  the  glut  quickly,  lightly  and  evenly 
on  its  ends  and  faces  with  the  dry  dust, 
and  place  it  on  the  table  of  the  repress. 

Each  glut  is  calculated  to  contain  an 
equal  amount  of  clay  and  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture,  but  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  other  causes  may  be  such  as 
will  cause  the  pile  of  gluts  to  be  slightly 
dry.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  must  be 
applied  heavier,  or  if  the  glut  is  soft,  a 
pressure  made  lighter,  or  the  clay  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  mold  box  around  the 
follower  at  top  or  bottom  ;  so  it  requires 


a  man  of  judgment  to  operate  the  repress. 
In  the  first  case,  if  there  is  lack  of  pres¬ 
sure,  the  brick  will  remain  rough  or  will 
warp  in  drying  and  is  slightly  thicker. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  too  soft  and  clay  is 
forced  out  of  the  glut,  the  brick  will 
be  too  thin  and  the  mortar  joint  will 
deviate  from  a  straight  line  when  laid  in 
the  wall  with  bricks  made  from  dry 
gluts. 

The  brick  is  taken  from  the  follower 
of  the  repress  by  another  boy  and  is 
handled  between  two  thin  paddles  of 
wood  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  purpose  and  are  laid 
upon  the  floor  on  their  flat  sides,  piled 
directly  on  top  of  each  other  until  they 
are  eight  bricks  in  height.  The  floor 
must  be  made  perfectly  level,  with  a  fine 
sand  spread  thinly  to  prevent  their 
cracking  on  the  lower  courses,  the  sand 
to  be  the  same  as  that  used  to  coat  the 
gluts  before  repressing.  The  bricks  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  apart  on  the 
floor  to  make  the  circulation  of  air  even 
about  them,  as  if  the  spaces  are  greater 
on  bne  side  the  brick  will  dry  faster  on 
that  side  and  cause  it  to  warp  and  be 
crooked  on  that  face  or  cracked  on  the 
other  face  opposite.  The  bricks  remain 
here  till  perfectly  dry,  then  taken  up 
singly  and  again  perfectly  brushed  and 
rubbed  and  put  in  hacks  or  tiers  so  as  to 
be  convenient  to  the  wheelers,  or  they 
can  be  placed  on  pallets  and  stacked  up 
in  tiers. 

They  are  taken  from  here  to  the  kiln 
by  the  wheelers  either  on  barrows,  trucks, 
or  carried  there  on  the  pallets  on  their 
shoulders;  if  on  trucks,  they  are  left  on 
the  pallets  and  placed  on  the  trucks 
which  are  provided  with  springs.  If  bar- 
rows  are  used  they  should  have  springs 
also  and  a  pad  interposed  between  tiers 
of  a  coarse  wool  horse  blanket  divided 
lengthwise  in  two  pieces  and  folded  so 
as  to  come  between  each  tier  of  bricks 
with  a  light  pallet  of  wood  six  inches 
wide  and  a  quarter  inch  in  thickness  on 
top  of  the  blanket  between  courses.  This 
is  to  prevent  jar  or  jolt  in  carrying  them 
to  the  kiln.  The  runways  for  the  bar- 
rows  should  be  made  of  2xl0-inch  pine 
joist  laid  lengthwise  and  made  solid,  and 
kept  clean  of  dirt  and  rubbish. 


The  Idle  Bee. 

Now  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Refrain  from  doing  work, 

For  through  the  winter  season  she 
Lives  like  a  royal  Turk. 

She  dines  on  dainties  rare  and  sweet 
And  loafs  her  time  away  ; 

From  now  till  spring  she’ll  simply  eat 
Her  three  square  meals  a  day. 
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A  WINTER  SONG. 

The  winds  are  whistling  through  the  trees, 

The  snow  is  falling  fast, 

The  brooks  upon  the  mountain  side 
No  longer  over  mosses  glide ; 

The  laughing  rill  upon  the  hill 
Under  a  spotless  robe  is  still ; 

The  summer  days  have  passad  ! 

The  frost  has  clad  the  naked  bush  ; 

The  pine  trees  sigh  and  moan  ;  . 

The  winding'road  is  lost  in  snow ; 

The  birds  of  winter  come  and  go, 

The  woods  are  dumb,  the  wild  bee’s  hum 
No  more  from  blooming  flowers  will  come 
Till  winter  days  have  flown  ! 

Sing  out  a  ringing  roundelay ! 

Be  merry  while  ye  may ! 

What  tho’  the  winds  are  wild  and  cold— 

What  tho’  the  year  is  growing  old  ? 

If  hearts  are  warm  and  love  is  strong, 

The  moaning  wind  in  summer's  song, 

So  love  and  laugh  to-day  ! 

Henry  llipley'Dorr,  in  Home  Journal. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

WHAT  BRICK  MACHINE  WOULD  YOU 
RECOMMEND  ? 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

The  above  question  is  very  often  put 
to  me  in  letters,  the  writers  of  which,  do 
me  the  honor  to  think  I  can  wisely  an¬ 
swer  this,  as  well  as  all  other  queries 
about  “brickmaking  and  burning.”  I 
thought  when  I  wrote  my  book  on  the 
subject,  that  I  had  at  least  indicated  the 
best  brick  machines  to  be  used  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  clay,  but  it  seems  that  it 
requires  “precept  upon  precept,  line  up¬ 
on  line,  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.” 
One  writer  says,  “I  was  much  pleased 
and  edified  by  a  personal  perusal  of  your 
book ;  but  why  did  you  not  point  out 
the  best  brick  machine?”  A  moment’s 
reflection  would  have  saved  my  good 
friend  the  trouble  of  this  question.  If 
he  had  a  brick  machine  on  the  market, 
and  I  had*  recommended  some  other 
machine  than  his,  he  would  have  seen 
that  I  had  acted  very  unwisely  by  mak¬ 
ing  such  invidious  distinctions.  In  form¬ 
er  papers  in  the  Clay-Worker  I  have 
classified  clay,  and  brick  machines,  and 
shown  that  certain  kinds  of  clay  are  best 
adapted  to  certain  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  If  a  person,  or  party,  desires  to  use 
a  dry  press  brick  machine  successfully,  a 
bed  of  clay  homogeneous  in  nature  and 
kind,  and  comparatively  dry,  and  strong, 
and  plastic  when  wet  and  tempered,  is 
the  best.  Such  clay  would  be  about  half 
sand,  the  balance  alumina,  with  certain 
metallic  oxides,  and,  perhaps,  alkalies, 
and  would  be  easily  pulverized  and  co¬ 
mixed. 

Thorough  pulverization  and  amalga¬ 
mation  is  absolutely  essential  in  prepar¬ 
ing  clay  for  a  dry  press  machine.  Crys¬ 
tallization  and  cohesive  attraction  or  press¬ 


ure,  are  the  only  known  forces  by  which 
clay  can  be  formed  into  shapes  of  any 
sort,  and). while  these  two  forces  act  in¬ 
versely,  the  result  is  the  same  in  effect. 
But  in  either  case,  the  best  results  are 
only  had  by  perfect  comminution  and 
co-mixing.  If  certain  parts  of  a  dry 
pressed  brick  contains  more  sand  than 
other  parts,  such  brick  is  weak  and  fria¬ 
ble.  To  make  a  perfect  dry  pressed  brick, 
the  clay  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  powder,  and  thoroughly  mingled. 
WET  PLASTIC  CLAY  BEDS  NOT  GOOD  FOR 
DRY  PRESSED  BRICK. 

If  a  clay  bed  be  wet  and  soft,  a  dry 
press  machine  will  not  pay,  because  the 
clay  must  be  taken  out  and  dried  before 
it  can  be  pulverized.  This  would  cost 
as  much  as  it  would  to  temper  it  for  a 
soft  mud  or  stiff  clay  machine.  So  it  is 
evident  that  a  brick  machine  must  be 
adapted  to  the  clay  bed,  and  not  the 
clay  bed  to  the  brick  machine.  If  a 
clay  bed  be  suitable  for  a  dry  press  ma¬ 
chine  it  can  be  worked  cheaper  and  with 
more  profit  in  winter  by  such  machine, 
than  with  either  soft  or  semi-soft  clay 
machine. 

A  large  amount  of  clay  can  be  put 
under  a  shed  for  a  dry  press,  and  it  can 
be  used  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer, 
for  if  the  clay  be  full  of  frost  when  pul¬ 
verized  and  pressed,  thawing  will  not  af¬ 
fect  the  brick,  and  a  kiln  of  frozen  dry 
pressed  clay,  would  burn  just  as  safely 
and  well,  as  if  no  frost  had  been  in  the 
clay.  I  say  this  from  actual  experiment. 

THE  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE  FOR 
PROFITABLE  WORK. 

Brick  machinery  is  entirely  different 
from  all  other  machinery  in  its  liability 
to  wear  and  strain.  However  ingenious 
and  perfect  the  workmanship  may  be, 
there  must  necessarily  be  great  exposure 
to  abrasion,  and  the  replacing  of  worn 
out  parts,  is  not  only  a  big  tax  in  cash , 
but  it  is  attended  with  much  incidental 
loss  in  time  and  imperfect  work.  It  is, 
thei’efore,  of  primary  importance  in  the 
construction  of  brick  machinery,  to  avoid 
all  contact  of  the  working  parts  of  such 
machines  with  clav,  and  dust,  and  to 
simplify  the  machine  as  much  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  efficiency,  so  that  its  op¬ 
erating  parts  will  be  reduced  in  number 
to  a  minimum.  I  have  not  closely  ex¬ 
amined  the  many  brick  machines  now 
in  use  and  on  the  market,  and  I  could 
not  give  a  correct  and  reliable  opinion 
in  respect  to  their  merits.  While  the 
plunger,  or  direct  pressure  principle, 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  employed  for 
dry  press  machines,  yet  the  roller  princi¬ 


ple  is’.the  most  simple  and  durable,  and 
can  be  constructed  so  as  to  exceed  in 
capacity  and  economy,  any  of  the  plunger 
machines,  though  there  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  machines  of  the  latter  class. 

The  distinctive  difference  between  the 
roller  and  plunger  or  direct  pressure  ma¬ 
chines,  is,  that  a  press  roller  presents  a 
certain  fixed  angle  of  pressure  to  the 
dies  for  brick,  which  are  filled  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  much  more  clay  than  is  needed, 
and  tlieprm  roller  gathers  a  certain,  invar¬ 
iable,  and  needed  quantity  of  clay,  as  it 
impinges  on  the  surface  of  the  molds, 
and  fills  them  with  exact  uniform  press¬ 
ure,  carrying  a  little  surplus  forward,  so 
that  every  die  is  filled  alike  with  the 
same  weight  of  clay,  besides  the  air  is 
all  expelled  as  the  roller  exerts  its  greatest 
pressure  only  on  one  part  of  the  brick 
at  a  time.  Now,  by  the  plunger  process 
the  molds  are  all  filled  even,  with  loose 
dry  clay,  and  though  the  measure  may 
be  exactly  the  same  in  each  mold,  yet  the 
weight  will  be  different,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  pack  loose  dry  clay  alike 
into  any  given  space,  by  any  automatic 
device,  there  will  be  a  difference  in 
weight  of  from  one  to  three  ounces. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  plung¬ 
ers  come  in  the  dies  they  meet  with  un¬ 
equal  resistance  and  strain,  besides,  if 
they  act  quickly,  there  is  no  way  for  all 
the  air  in  the  clay  to  escape.  If  springs 
are  used  to  relieve  ajmachine^  fronuun- 
equal  pressure, and  excessive  strain, then 
the  brick  would  vary  in'size  and  density. 
So  that  I  would  advise  the  use  of  that 
kind  of  dry  press  brick  machines,  which 
have  the  fewest  wearing  parts,  and  best 
protected  from  dirt  and  the  most  perfect 
way  for  filling  the  dies  with  an  even,  uni¬ 
form  weight  of  clay.  I  believe  these 
needs  have  been  pretty  well  supplied  by 
many  of  the  dry  press  machines.  I  have 
not  examined  the  latest  machines,  and 
could  not  make  a  selection  properly  for 
myself,  much  less  advise  my  questioners 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  There  are  so 
many  improvements  in  the  making  and 
burning  of  brick  it  would  be  best  for 
anyone  that  decides  to  establish  a  brick 
plant,  to  visit  the  places  where  most  of 
the  prominent  machines  and  kilns  are  op¬ 
erating;  taking  careful  notes  as  they 
examine  each  place.  It  would  be  much 
Aviser  and  better  to  spend  $1,000  and  six 
months  time  in  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  by  traveling  to  see  the  im¬ 
provements  advertised,  in  full  operation, 
taking  care,  if  you  are  not  an  expert 
yourself,  to  get  some  reliable  expert  in 
brickmaking  and  burning,  and  a  good 
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judge  of  machinery  to  go  along  with 
you. 

BRICKMAKING  IS  THE  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
WORLD  TO  GO  SLOW  AT. 

It  will  always  pay  to  buy  good  reliable 
skill,  advice, 'and  information  at  any  fair 
price,  in  any  good  enterprise,  but  in 
brickmaking  it  is  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  if  you  desire  to  establish  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  certain  success. 

So  far  as  experimental  tests  of  samples 
of  clay,  and  its  adaptation  to  certain 
processes  of  manufacture  is  concerned,  I 
will  say  to  all  those  who  desire  to  get 
my  aid  or  advice,  I  will  cheerfuMy  an¬ 
swer  queries,  on  paper,  for  the  good  it 
may  do  the  craft,  without  charge  or  fee, 
but  if  specimens  of  clay  are  to  be  tested, 
and  my  opinion  and  advice  given,  as  to 
their  use  and  value,  etc.,  I  must  charge 
a  reasonable  price  for  my  skill  and 
trouble.  Edo  not  askjfor  this  work,  but 
there  are  so  many  asking  for  it,  I  am 
compelled  to  do  it,  as  long  as  I  can  serve 
the  craft. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  52. 

BY  “R.  BRICK.” 

SOME  ADVICE. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  nearly 
all  brick  works  are  closed  for  the  season, 
the  brick]|manufacturer  should  perfect 
his  plans  for  the  coming  year’s  work. 

First,  if  there  are  any  improvements 
contemplated  they  should  be  under  way 
as  soon  as  possible.  Engine,  boilers, 
machines,  shafting,  pulleys,  pumps,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  inspected,  broken  or 
worn  parts  renewed.  Try  the  plumb, 
level  and  square  on  machines  and  shaft¬ 
ing;  not  cnly  repair  broken  parts,  but, 
if  possible,  anticipate  any  probable 
breakage  in  future  by  renewing  that 
which  is  worn  or  weakened.  One  day 
in  the  midst  of  the  busy  season  is  of 
more  value  than  six  days  when  the 
works  are  idle  in  winter.  If  a  machine 
is  not  plumb  the  ground  sills  may  be 
rotted,  if  so,  put  in  new  sills  on  good 
brick  walls.  Nothing  equals  a  good 
brick  wall  to  support  heavy  machinery. 
If  you  find  from  past  experience  that 
any  part  of  your  machinery  breaks  fre¬ 
quently,  have  this  particular  piece  made 
stronger,  and  put  all  in  good  order,  then 
next  season  keep  the  cogs  clear  of  mud 
and  well  greased,  journals  oiled,  and  all 
bolts  tight  and  cog  gear  in  line.  When 
you  hear  any  unusual  noise  about  the 
gearing  find  the  cause  and  remedy  it  at 
once.  This  will  save  many  expensive 


breaks.  All  brick  machines  should  be 
arranged  so  that  when  any  part  breaks 
the  machine  can  be  stopped  instantly, 
independent  of  the  engine.  This  can  be 
done  by  clutch  and  lever,  or  by  having 
an  idler  to  tighten  the  belt;  this  is  held 
in  place  against  the  lower  side  of  the 
belt  and  keeps  it  “taut.”  A  rope  leads 
from  the  idler  frame  to  the  man  at  the 
machine;  by  a  pull  on  the  rope  the 
idler  drops,  the  belt  is  slackened,  and 
the  machine  is  stopped.  If  you  are  run¬ 
ning  your  machine  without  any  protec¬ 
tion  from  stones  or  iron  that  may  be  in 
the  clay,  get  a  crusher  or  disintegrator. 
This  will  not  only  protect  your  machine 
and  prevent  breakage  but  will  also  pre¬ 
pare  the  clay  for  more  thorough  grind¬ 
ing  and  produce  better  bricks,  better  in 
shape,  better  in  finish  and  stronger  than 
before. 

HOW  TO  DRY  BRICK. 

After  this  part  or  department  has  been 
put  in  proper  shape  the  next  question  is 
the  drying  of  the  bricks — how  they  can 
be  dried  to  the  best  advantage  or  to  the 
greatest  profit.  First,  however,  when  you 
dry  them,  make  sure  of  this  point,  that 
there  be  no  loss  or  waste  in  the  drying, 
for  every  thousand  that  is  made  at  the 
machine  one  thousand  should  go  into 
the  kiln.  There  should  be  no  loss  at 
this  point.  It  follows  then,  that  they 
must  not  be  dried  without  a  roof  over 
them,  at  least  in  a  country  where  there 
is  rainfall.  They  must  be  housed  or 
there  will  be  loss,  and  great  loss,  some¬ 
times.  By  drying  under  roof  the  bricks 
are  saved,  but  this  does  not  assure  a 
steady  output  if  there  is  continued  rain. 
The  machine  must  remain  idle  a  part  of 
the  time.  The  manufacturer  does  not 
control  his  production.  This  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  many  times  heavy 
losses.  Then  to  be  in  control  of  his  daily 
output  he  must  not  only  have  a  dryer 
that  will  save  the  brick  but  one  that  will 
dry  them  in  a  given  time.  Such  a  dryer 
must  have  artificial  heat.  When  a  dryer 
of  this  kind  is  used  there  is  steady  and 
reliable  daily  output,  the  manufacturer 
can  now  make  his  contracts  for  future 
delivery  without  any  fears  of  daily  for¬ 
feits  if  the  bricks  are  not  delivered 
within  a  given  time.  He  can  make  more 
bricks  per  annum  within  a  daily  capacity 
of  twenty-five  thousand  brick,  than  he 
could  make  without  a  dryer  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  fifty  thousand  bricks.  True, 
it  costs  something  for  fuel  to  dry  the 
bricks;  the  cost  varies  from  twenty-five 
cents  per  thousand  to  fifty  cents,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  cost  of  fuel,  but  there  is  a 


saving  in  the  handling  of  bricks,  and  the 
comparatively  small  area  occupied  by 
an  artificial  dryer,  saving  the  moving  of 
bricks  long  distances  from  machine  to 
yard,  and  thence  to  the  kilns.  It  amounts 
to  an  insurance  on  your  bricks  that  is 
worth  something,  so  that  in  reality  it 
costs  you  less  to  dry  by  artificial  than 
by  natural  heat.  After  many  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  making  and  drying  bricks,  by 
both  natural  and  artificial  heat  I  am  free 
to  say,  that  I  would  prefer  to  dry  bricks 
by  the  latter,  if  the  fuel  cost  one  dollar 
per  thousand  bricks. 

There  are  but  two  principles  of  drying 
by  artificial  heat,  the  one  by  placing  the 
bricks  in  contact  with  a  heated  surface, 
the  bricks  absorbing  the  heat,  and  in  this 
way  expelling  the  moisture ;  the  other  is 
to  place  the  brick  in  open  order  on  cars, 
in  a  tunnel,  where  currents  of  hot  air 
come  in  contact  with  them,  the  brick 
absorbs  the  heat  and  the  atmosphere 
the  moisture.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  tunnel  system  is  to  utilize  all  the 
heat,  the  air  currents  move  more  freely 
between  the  surface  bricks  and  the  walls 
of  the  tunnel  than  they  do  among  the 
bricks.  The  bricks  on  the  outside  of 
the  load  dry  first,  then  while  those  in 
the  center  are  drying  a  large  portion  of 
the  hot  air  is  coming  in  contact  only 
with  dry  bricks,  and  passes  off  without 
its  load  of  moisture.  If  this  could  be 
remedied  the  tunnel  system  would  be  by 
far  the  most  economical  to  operate,  both 
for  fuel  and  labor  of  handling  brick  from 
machine  to  kilns.  The  hot  floor  dryer 
utilizes  all  the  heat  except  that  which 
escapes  through  the  smoke  stacks.  If 
properly  constructed,  however,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  generating  furnaces  to 
the  smoke  stacks  can  be  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  before 
it  escapes,  where  in  a  tunnel  dryer  the 
distance  between  furnaces  and  smoke 
stacks  is  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet. 

Each  brickmaker  should  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  various  methods  and 
adopt  that  which  best  suits  his  location, 
clay  and  capital,  but  get  a  dryer  of  some 
kind  and  save  your  product  and  control 
your  output.  Be  not  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  rain  like  a  mariner  adrift 
without  sail,  rudder,  or  compass. 

The  question  of  burning  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  future  article.  This  season 
of  the  year  is  the  proper  one  to  contract 
for  a  fuel  supply  for  the  coming  season, 
whether  the  fuel  is  to  be  wood,  coal,  oil, 
or  gas.  By  contracting  for  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  it  can  be  bought  at  better  rates. 
Fuel,  next  to  labor,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  item  of  expense,  and  is  worthy  of 
much  thought  and  attention. 
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THE  HOOSIER  CAPITAL. 


Indianapolis  is  a  city  of  conventions. 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  that 
does  not  find  an  associational  gathering  of 
some  sort  going  on  within  our  borders. 
Its  central  location  and  great  railroad 
facilities  have  made  this  a  very  popular 
city  for  holding 
national  conven¬ 
tions.  There  is  no 
wall  about  our 
city,  not  even  a 
fence.  The  strang¬ 
er  is  always  taken 
in  and  given 
the  freedom  of  the 
town, which  covers 
twenty-five  [square 
miles.  There'  is 
no  need  of  any  ; 

visitor  going  away  i 

empty  and  dissat¬ 
isfied.  If  they  will 
but  ask  for  what 
they  want  —  and 
have  the  price — 
it  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  at  once. 

Hoosier  hospitali¬ 
ty  is  no  unmean¬ 
ing  phrase,  as  all 
who  come  to  the 
Nation  a  1  Brick 
Manufac  turers’ 

Convention  will 
discover.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that 
every  craftsman 
who  can  will  meet 
with  us  on  the  20th 
inst.  There  is  room 
and  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  for  all  both 
great  and  small. 

The  timid  breth¬ 
ren  from  the 
shores  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  need  have 
no  fears.  There 
are  no  Indians 
here  (except  those 
in  front  of  the 
cigar  s  t  ores)  or 
dangerous  charac¬ 
ters  of  any  sort.  The  natives  are  all 
mild  and  gentle  of  demeanor  and  we 
have  an  efficient  metropolitan  police 
force  capable  of  taking  care  of  any  and 
all  unfriendly  intruders. 

There  is  every  reason  why  craftsmen 
generally  should  come  to  the  convention 
and  those  who  fail  to  do  so  will  miss  a 


rare  treat.  We  will  have  many  things 
to  show  our  visitors.  The  State  Legis¬ 
lature  will  be  in  session  and  all  who 
wish  may  look  upon  that  famous  body 
free  of  charge. 

OUR  STATE  HOUSE 

is  an  honestly  built  structure.  No  one 
can  gainsay  this.  To  look  at  the  beau¬ 


There  is  not  a  large  use  of  wood  in  any 
part  of  the  structure.  There  are  many 
attractive  features  about  the  building, 
notably  the  Senate  Chamber  and  that  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  law 
library,  the  State  library,  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  Bureau,  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the 
splendid  corridors,  which  bring  floods  of 

light  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  this  great 
building.  There 
are  very  few  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  world 
that  have  such  a 
splendid  corridor 
as  this  one.  The 
ventilating  appar¬ 
atus  is  well  worthy 
of  inspection.  It 
is  ingenious  and 
effective.  Those  in 
charge  will  take 
pains  to  show  it 
to  all  interested  in 
such  matters.  By 
the  way,  there  is 
a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding 
country  from  the 
dome.  Passage  to 
the  stairways  lead¬ 
ing  to  it  may  be 
secured  from  Mr. 
Tim  Griffin,  the 
custodian,  who  is 
very  accommodat¬ 
ing  and  will  make 
it  pleasant  for  any 
of  our  friends  who 
will  call  upon  him 
at  his  office  in  the 
building. 


tiful  building  and  all  of  its  appointments 
and  consider  that  it  was  built  inside  of 
the  original  estimate  of  $2,000,000 
can  but  call  for  surprise  in  these 
days  of  over  reaching.  It  is  as  near  fire¬ 
proof  as  a  house  can  be.  The  floors  are 
made  of  iron  eye  beams  filled  in  and 
surrounded  with  brick  and  hollow  tile. 


There  is  no 
doubt  that  the 
failures  of  several 
large  companies 
engaged  in  the 
building  trade  in 
New  York  City  are 
directly  traceable 
to  labor  troubles 
—boycotts  and  the 
like.  It  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  any  parties  that  such  fail¬ 
ures  should  result.  And  the  exercise  of 
a  little  common  sense  ought  to  prevent 
it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  idle  for  capital 
to  assume  that  labor  organizations  can 
be  broken  down.  They  have  come  to 
stay,  and  in  the  main  will,  in  accordance 
with  human  nature,  grow  stronger  from 
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opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  capital 
will  protect  itself  by  its  inherent  weight, 
and,  if  need  be,  by  organization.  Let 
each  recognize  the  strength  and  the 
rights  of  the  other,  and  strife  will  cease. 
—Ex. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  AND 
PROGRAMME. 


Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Indianapolis 
Jan.  20,  21, 22  &  28,  ’91. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Gentlemen— As  previously  announced 
our  next  annual  gathering  will  be  held 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  20, 
21,  22  and  23,  1891. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

have  been  obtained  from  all  roads 
composing  the  Trunk  Line  Association, 
the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  the 
Southern  Passenger  Association,  which 
include,  nearly  if  not  all,  the  leading 
railways  in  the  Eastern,  Central,  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  States.  Over  all  these 
lines  a  two-thirds  rate  has  been  arranged 
for  on  the  certificate  plan. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion 
rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket  and 
pay  full  fare  to  Indianapolis  taking  a 
printed  certificate  from  the  ticket  agent 
stating  that  ticket  has  been  purchased 
at  the  regular  rate.  This  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  return 
ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  thus 
making  a  two-thirds  fare  for  the  round 
trip. 

Should  any  Station  Agent  fail  to  have 
a  blank  certificate,  a  Receipt  for  the 
amount  paid  stating  that  it  is  for  one 
first-class  fare  and  bearing  the  Agent’s 
stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  reduced  rate  returning,  which 
cannot  be  done  if  no  certificate  or  receipt 
is  taken. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  Convention  will  meet  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Hall ,  corner  of  Tennessee 
and  Maryland  Streets. 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Hotels  selected  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  delegates,  are  : 

The  Grand  Hotel,  corner  Illinois  and 
Maryland  Streets,  one  square  east  of  the 
Convention  Hall.  A  uniform  rate  of 
$3.00  a  day  will  be  made  to  delegates 
during  the  Convention. 

The  Bates  House,  corner  Washington 
and  Illinois  Streets,  two  squares  from 
Convention  Hall.  Rates  $3.00  to  $5.00 
a  day. 

The  Denison  Hotel,  corner  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Streets.  Uniform  rate  of  $3.00 
a  day. 

The  Spencer  House,  corner  Illinois  and 
Louisiana  Streets  and  across  the  street 
from  the  Union  Station.  Uniform  rate 
of  $2.00  a  day. 

THE  PROGRAMME 

of  the  meeting  so  far  arranged  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

First  f  ession,  Tuesday,  2:30  p.m. 

Roll  Call. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

Enrollment  of  New  Members. 
President’s  Annual  Address — 

T.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Election  of  Officers. 

1.  Essay — “Brick  Yard  Vernacular,” 

S.  K.  Fletcher,  Indian  polis,  Ind. 
Note  :  At  the  close  of  each  address  or  essay,  the 
subject  under  consideration  will  be  fully  discussed- 
Tuesday  Evening,  8:00  p.m. 

Third  Annual  Pow-wow  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  b’  ethren. 

Second  Session,  Wednesday,  9  a.m. 

2.  Essay — “The  Elements  of  Dry  Press  Brick  Ma¬ 

chines,”  Thad.  Smith,  St.  Louis. 

3.  Address — “Brickmaking  in  Alabama,” 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala. 

4.  “Burning  Dry  Press  Brick” 

Discussion  led  by - 

5.  Address— “What,  How  and  Why,” 

W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Announcement  of  Committees. 

Third  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  p.m. 

6.  Address — “Labor  Troubles;  How  to  Avoid 

Them,” 

D.  G.  Harriman,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

7.  ssay — “Drying  Brick,” 

Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
<s.  Address— “The  Pallet  System  ;  its  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages,” 

Frank  Stiles,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

9.  Discussion— “The  Paving  Brick  Interests” 

Led  by  R.  C.  Burton,  Zanesville,  O. 

10.  Question  Box. 

Fourth  Session,  Thursday,  9  a.m. 

11.  Essay— “Press  Brick;  Their  Manufacture  and 

Use,”  Wm.  Roberts,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
12  Address— “The  Guthrie  Kiln,” 

Ellis  Lovejoy,  Union  Furnace,  O. 

13.  Essay— “Drain  Tile  ;  its  Manufacture  and  Use,” 

E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ills. 

14.  “Ornamental  Brick,” 

Discussion  led  by - 

15.  Question  Box. 

Fifth  Session,  Thursday,  2  p.m. 

16.  Essay— “Continuous  Kilns,” 

W.  H.  Duffet,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

17.  Essay — “Manufactured  Gas  for  Burning  Brick” 

Wm.  Waplington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18.  “Vitrified  Brick,” 

Discussion  led  by - 

19.  Question  Box. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 


Friday,  10  a.m. 

Free  excursion  to  Marion,  Ind.,  and  other  points 
in  the  natural  gas  belt.  The  Marion  Brick  Works, 
one  of  the  finest  winter  plants  in  the  West  will  be 
visited.  The  works  will  be  in  full  operation  and 
the  craftsmen  will  have  an  opportunity  of  thor¬ 
oughly  investigating  the  merits  of  natural  gas  as  a 
fuel  for  drving  and  burning  brick. 

Members  and  visitors  can  have  their 
mail  addressed  to  them  in  care  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary.  Each  member 
will  be  presented  with  an  appropriate 
badge  made  of  aluminum. 

Everyone  directly  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  brick  is  eligible 
to  membership  and  all  are  invited  to 
attend  the  Convention  which  bids  fair 
to  be  one]of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the 
craft  ever  held. 

Those  who  wish  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  Association  but  are  unable  to 
be  present,  can  have  their  names  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  membership  by  addressing 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  T.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis,  and  remitting  $2.00, 
the  annual  membership  fee,  which  will 
entitle  them  to  a  badge  and  to  the  full 
report  of  the  Convention,  including  all 
papers,  discussions,  etc.,  which  will  be 
published  in  book  form. 

Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

T.  B.  McAvoy,  President 
T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  THE  CONVEN¬ 
TION  ? 

If  you  are,  and  you  can’t  afford  to  miss 
it,  bring  a  sample  brick  with  you — 
burned  or  green  or  both.  Attach  your 
card  to  it  and  state  how  made.  A  place 
will  be  provided  for  the  display  of  all 
specimen  brick.  If  there  isn’t  room  for 
it  in  your  “grip,”  express  it  to  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  charges  prepaid. 

Don’t  forget  the  date — Tuesday, 
January  20th. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 


The  Convention  City  and  Home  of  The 
Clay- Worker. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  attend  the 
coming  annual  convention  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  find  the  Hoosier  capital  a  very 
beautiful  city.  It  is  well  laid  out  with 
broad  and  especially  well  shaded  streets. 
We  are  suffering  some  from  overgrowth 
and  from  having  had  the  streets  badly 
torn  up  two  years  ago  for  natural  gas 
trenches.  Houses  have 
been  built  faster  than 
stre  e  t  s  could  b  e  i  m- 
p  r  o  ve  d ,  and  while 
the  road  beds  are 
not  uniformly  in  good 
condition  the  spirit  of 
improvement  is  abroad 
and  many  miles  of  brick 
and  asphalt  pavement 
will  be  laid  during  the 
year  to  come.  A  great 
deal  of  beautiful  asphalt 
work  has  been  done, 
and  contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  brick  pav¬ 
ing  in  several  of  our 
streets.  But  despite  this 
torn  up  condition  the 
general  effect  is  beauti- 
f  u  1 .  T  li  e  1  a  w  n  s  a  n  d 
yards  are  well  cared  for, 
the  building  sites  are 
ample,  the  architecture 
generally  good,  and  the 
result  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

We  present  some  pho¬ 
tographic  views  of  a  few 
buildings  of  interest  to 
brickmak e r s.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  make  an 
exhaustive  showing  but 
take  the  few  sketches 
which  are  at  our  com¬ 
mand  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  general  idea  of 
the  characterof  the 
work  that  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  care  to  view  our  city. 

Our  Union  Station  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  railway  stations  in  the  world.  It 
is  wonderfully  picturesque  in  outline,  fine 
in  detail,  good  in  coloring  and  of  highly 
novel  treatment.  It  is  altogether  due  to 
Indianapolis  that  she  should  have  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  depot  in  the 
world.  For  many  years  the  citizens  and 
traveling  public  put  up  with  the  ugliest, 
dirtiest  and  altogether  the  foulest  and 
most  gloomy  structure  of  its  kind  that 


could  possibly  be  imagined.  It  was 
dangerous  to  pass  through,  it  was  crowd¬ 
ed,  it  was  reeking  with  smells  and  was  a 
miserable  place.  Now  they  have  the 
exact  opposite  and  know  bow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  The  beautiful  entrance  hall 
lighted  through  the  cathedral  glass  of 
brilliant  hues,  the  tile  floors,  the  elegant¬ 
ly  frescoed  walls  and  ceiling,  the  rich 
furnishings,  the  attractive  waiting  rooms 
and  the  general  spirit  of  good  order  and 
convenience  which  makes  itself  apparent 


to  all  is  manifestly  a  just  heritage  for 
those  who  suffered  from  the  old  structure 
in  years  gone  by.  The  view  of  the  depot 
which  we  give  is  one  not  usually  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  taken  from  the  side  and 
somewhat  to  the  rear  and  shows  some  of 
the  best  brick  work  though  not  the  most 
picturesque  view.  Other  views  of  the 
building  have  been  repeated  from  time 
to  time  and  we  select  this  one  partially 
because  of  its  novelty  and  the  real  merit 
of  this  part  of  the  building. 


THE  TABERNACLE  CHURCH 

which  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Meridian  Streets,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Vaux,  of  New  York  City.  This  is  a 
church  without  a  spire.  That  much  of 
the  old  cathedral  idea  is  omitted  on  the 
outside  and  on  the  interior  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  such  as  is  best  suited  for  hearing 
and  seeing  for  those  who  attend  the  ser¬ 
vices.  It  is  seated  on  the  lecture  room 
plan.  The  room  is  not  very  broad  and 
the  floor  is  dished.  Altogether  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  planned  and  de¬ 
signed  in  a  spirit  of  util¬ 
itarianism.  It  is  planned 
with  reference  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  and  like  all  other 
buildings  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  the  ideal  of  attractive 
external  and  internal 
appearance  is  attained. 
All  man  u  facturers  of 
building  materials  are 
interested  in  seeing  the 
best  results  from  that 
which  they  produce,  and 
that  with  the  common 
idea  that  anything  Jo  be 
attractive  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  inordinately  ex¬ 
pensive  the  ends  of  ar- 
t  i  s  t  i  c  attainment 
are  frequently  not 
attempted  in  the  case  of 
moderate  cost  structures. 
But  here  we  have  a 
church  which  was  built 
at  a  relatively  low  cost, 
from  common  brick  and 
modestly  trimmed  and 
decorated  with  terra  cot¬ 
ta,  yet  no  one  can  gain¬ 
say  its  beauty.  It  is  one 
in  which  ordinary  ma¬ 
terial  and  good  sense 
have  combined  to  bring 
about  good  res ults. 
There  is  a  very  attract¬ 
ive  terra  cotta  fireplace 
in  the  main  room.  It 
is  an  unusual  feature  yet  a  very  cheer¬ 
ful  one  which  lends  a  home-like  ap¬ 
pearance  and  puts  the  good  people 
more  at  ease.  We  will  give  a  sketch 
of  this  fireplace  in  a  subsequent  issue 


A  dispatch  sent  from  Montreal  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  reply  received,  all  in  thirteen 
minutes,  illustrates  how  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  present  time.  Contrast 
this  with  the  not-long-ago  of  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  as  the  quickest  medium,  and  a  fail- 
idea  of  progress  is  had. — Ex. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

The  paving  of  streets  and  making  of 
roadways  lias  been  taken  as  one  of  the 
indications  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
of  a  people,  and  to-day  it  is  a  problem 
with  which  municipalities  are  occupied. 
That  all  are  not  of  the  same  opinion, 
even  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  same 
State  is  not  strange  when  we  consider 
that  their  conditions  are  different.  In 
taking  into  consideration  the  matters  of 
economy,  durability,  health  and  comfort 
it  is  readily  understood  that  one  pave¬ 
ment  is  best  suited  to  one  place  and  an¬ 
other  kind  to  another. 

Small  cities  where  property  is  not 
valuable  enough  to  justify  heavy  taxation 
and  where  stone  is  convenient  and  cheap, 
might  find  macadam  the  most  satisfact¬ 
ory  pavement  for  them.  In  streets  of 
large  cities  with  valuable  abutting  prop¬ 
erty  and  heavy  travel,  granite,  which  is 
durable  but  expensive,  would  likely  be 
adopted.  In  the  residence  portion  of 
cities  of  means,  where  health  and  com¬ 
fort,  with  a  limited  amount  of  economy, 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
cheap,  dusty  macadam,  and  the  expen¬ 
sive  and  noisy  granite,  would  give  way 
to  something  that  possessed  the  qualities 
most  desired  in  that  particular  street. 

For  this  class  of  work  and  for  the  bus¬ 
iness  streets  of  nearly  all  of  our  western 
cities  brick  pavements,  without  a  doubt, 
are  best  adapted  to  fill  all  requirements. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  brick 
pavements,  and  the  doubt  as  to  their 
durability,  is  based  upon  the  experience 
in  using  common  building  brick,  that 
were  improperly  or  insufficiently  burned, 
for  sidewalks.  These  were  laid  flat  and 
without  a  proper  foundation.  As  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  they  sank  and  tipped 
out  of  line  and  the  softer  ones  crumbled 
and  wore  away,  thus  making  a  very  un¬ 
even  surface  and  showing  lack  of  dura¬ 
bility. 

With  properly  burned  brick,  laid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plans  adopted  in  many 
places  during  late  years,  these  objections 
do  not  obtain.  The  question  of  durabil¬ 
ity  has  been  practically  settled,  as  they 
have  been  in  use  in  the  United  States 
for  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years,  with 
little  or  no  signs  of  failing,  and  practically 
no  expense  for  repairs,  while  in  cities  of 
Holland  they  have  endured  the  test  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  wear 
upon  the  surface  is  very  small  indeed, 
amounting  practically  to  almost  nothing. 

The  wear  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  as  given 


by  Mr.  Bell,  the  city  engineer,  was  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  years. 

The  even,  level  surface  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  is  Very  easy  on  the  horses’  feet, 
and  the  velvety  texture  makes  them 
smooth  but  never  slippery.  The  small 
distance  between  the  seams  also  tends  to 
prevent  slipping.  Many  authorities  have 
said  that  horses  never  slip  on  brick 
pavements.  The  jolt,  shock  and  wear 
upon  teams  and  vehicles  on  granite  and 
cobblestone  pavements  is  entirely  want¬ 
ing  on  those  of  brick.  The  noise  is  also 
much  less,  which  is  a  consideration  for 
residence  streets.  Brick  pavements  are 
claimed  by  their  advocates  to  be  almost 
as  noiseless  as  any  other. 

The  brick  being  of  a  regular,  uniform 
size  and  shape  form  a  perfect  bond,  thus 
supporting  each  other  on  the  sides  and 
ends. 

In  laying  pavements  of  any  kind,  the 
work  of  excavating,  grading  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  roadbed  is  practically  the  same. 
This  work  varies  somewhat  with  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  the  pavement 
proper  but  this  variation  is  slight,  as  the 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  various 
kinds  of  pavements  is  so  small  that  it 
has  but  little  effect  upon  the  excavating 
or  grading  necessary.  The  surface  or 
top  of  the  pavement  is  the  part  that  is 
considered  in  the  calculations  and  the 
position  of  the  roadbed  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  pavement. 

The  roadbed  should  be  thoroughly 
underdrained  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  in¬ 
sure  safety  from  being  softened  by  water 
from  springs,  spouty  places,  or  standing- 
water  from  imperfect  surface  drainage. 
Solidity  of  the  roadbed  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  an  even  surface  of 
the  paved  street,  and  dryness  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  durability  and  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  pavement. 

After  being  brought  to  the  proper 
grade  the  roadbed  should  be  made  firm 
and  compact  by  being  thoroughly  rolled 
with  a  heavy  roller  weighing  several  tons. 
These  rules  for  the  preparation  of  the 
roadbed  are  equally  applicable  to  any 
style  of  pavement. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  pave¬ 
ment  proper  is  to  be  laid  is  next  to  be 
considered  and  several  kinds  have  been 
used  with  satisfactory  results.  Pave¬ 
ments  of  brick  or  burned  paving  blocks 
laid  directly  upon  the  solidly  rolled 
earth,  and  having  their  joints  filled  with 
hot  asphaltum  and  sharp  sand,  have 
been  constructed,  and  upon  a  naturally 


solid  and  well  drained  foundation,  will 
probably  give  satisfaction  for  streets  with 
light  travel  but  they  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use. 

Another  cheap  method  which  has  been 
adopted  in  some  places  with  good  results, 
consists  in  placing  a  layer  of  about  four 
inches  of  sand  upon  the  roadbed,  and 
upon  this  placing  a  single  course  of 
brick  upon  edge.  The  brick  are  then 
settled  well  with  heavy  mauls  or  rollers 
and  covered  with  a  course  of  fine  sand 
well  swept  into  the  spaces. 

A  good  foundation  of  well  rolled  mac¬ 
adam,  upon  which  is  spread  about  two 
inches  of  sand,  with  a  course  of  brick  set 
upon  edge,  firmly  settled  and  covered 
with  fine  sand,  makes  another  form  of 
pavement  that  will  be  found  cheaper 
and  probably  just  as  satisfactory  in  some 
localities,  as  the  customary  style,  made 
of  two  courses  of  brick,  which  will  be 
explained  in  detail  farther  on. 

Concrete  has  also  been  used  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  pavements  in  some  places.  In 
St.  Louis,  granite  blocks  and  wooden 
pavements  have  both  been  laid  with 
concrete  foundations. 

The  plan  generally  adopted  in  the 
cities  of  Illinois  and  other  places  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  and  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  for  lay¬ 
ing  brick  pavements.  This,  with  slight 
variations  as  to  detail,  consists  in  laying 
upon  a  carefully  graded  and  solidly 
rolled  bed  a  layer  of  four  to  six  inches 
of  sand.  This  sand  is  accurately  struck 
ofl’  with  a  board  gauge,  shaped  to  give 
the  grade  of  the  street.  Upon  this  sand 
a  course  of  common,  hard-burned  brick 
is  laid  lengthwise  with  the  street,  with 
joints  broken  as  in  masonry.  As  these 
brick  do  not  have  to  withstand  the  wear 
of  travel  they  need  not  be  as  hard  as  the 
“pavers”  of  the  upper  course.  They 
should  be  well  tamped,  and  settled  sol¬ 
idly  and  level  into  the  sand.  Over  this 
course  of  brick  is  spread  one  or  two 
inches  of  screened  sand,  smoothed  and 
gauged  to  the  proper  form  and  depth. 
Then  the  top  course  of  brick  is  set  upon 
edge  crosswise  of  the  street  with  joints 
well  broken.  The  brick  of  the  upper 
course  should  be  burned  very  hard  and 
uniformly,  to  insure  durability  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  wear.  An  inch  of  fine  dry 
sand  is  then  spread  over  and  well  swept 
into  the  spaces. 

After  being  rolled  several  times  with 
a  heavy  roller  the  pavement  is  ready  for 
use.  Travel  will  gradually  work  the 
sand  into  the  joints  and  thus  add  to  the 
solidity  of  the  pavement  and  make  it 
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practically  water  tight,  thus  greatly  facil¬ 
itating  surface  drainage.  The  lower 
course  being  laid  flat  gives  better  sup¬ 
port  for  the  upper  by  giving  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  and  distributing  the  pressure  of 
the  top  brick  over  a  greater  area.  The 
brick  in  the  upper  course  at  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  the  streets  should  be  laid 
towards  the  center,  so  that  wheels  will 
not  often  run  lengthwise  of  the  brick. 

Creosote,  pitch,  coal  tar  and  other 
substances,  have  been  used  to  fill  the 
spaces  and  cover  the  pavement,  but  the 
profitableness  of  their  use  is  questionable. 
Brick  dipped  in  hot  coal  tar  to  make 
them  impervious  to  water  and  frost  have 
been  used  for  paving  stables.  Several 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  brick 
of  different  forms,  brick  and  boards,  brick 
with  cements,  tars  and  dressings  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds  in  combination,  and  some 
cities  have  laid  pavements  under  patents, 
but  probably  the  best,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  other  things,  is  the  common  way 
not  patented. 

All  things  considered,  no  size  or  form 
of  paving  brick  is  as  good  as  the  common 
building  brick.  The  advantages  in  favor 
of  this  size  and  form  are  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  made,  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  can  be  obtained, 
since  all  brickmakers  are  prepared  for 
making  them ;  the  ease  in  making 
repairs,  since  brick  of  the  proper  size 
and  form  can  always  be  easily  found  ■ 
and  the  fact  that  soft  brick  that  are  unfit 
for  paving  can  be  sold  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  thus  cheapening  the  cost  of  the 
paving  brick. 

Large  paving  brick  or  blocks  are 
objectionable  because  they  are  more 
difficult  to  manufacture,  and  hence  more 
expensive;  they  are  more  liable  to  tip 
and  give  an  uneven  surface  ;  and  because 
the  distance  between  the  joints  is  greater ; 
and  thus  increasing  the  tendency  of 
horses  to  slip. 

The  city  engineers  of  Peoria  and 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  Burlington,  la.,  and 
other  places,  as  well  as  business  men 
and  property  owners,  have  freely  given 
testimony  in  such  words  as  these  :  “The 
citizens  are  highly  pleased  with  brick 
pavements.”  “It  is  the  best  pavement 
that,  has  so  far  been  introduced  for  our 
use,  and  we  have  tried  wooden  blocks, 
stone,  macadam  and  asplialtum.” 

George  F.  Wiglitman,  city  engineer  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  said  :  “We  have  in  brick 
pavements  the  combined  good  qualities 
of  the  granite  block,  the  macadam,  the 
Ashlar,  the  cedar  block,  the  cobble 
stone,  the  gravel  and  the  asphalt,  with¬ 


out  a  single  one  of  their  objectionable 
features,  and  this,  too,  at  a  cost  only  a 
trifle  in  advance  of  the  cheapest  pave¬ 
ment  named.” 

While  the  most  durable  pavement  is 
granite,  the  smoothest  and,  from  a  strictly 
sanitary  point  of  view,  the  best  is  asphalt, 
the  expense  of  these  two  is  too  great,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  large  and  wealthy  cities.  A 
stone  pavement  is  too  rough  and  noisy 
for  residence  streets,  while  wooden  pave¬ 
ments,  because  of  their  want  of  durabil¬ 
ity  and  unsanitary  conditions  are  not  to 
be  considered  at  all. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BURNING  BRICK. 

BY  VERBLENDER. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  still  a  demand 
for  more  information  upon  the  subject 
of  burning  brick;  that  notwithstanding 
the  able  and  exhaustive  articles  that 
have  been  running  in  the  columns  of 
“our  journal”  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  by  some  of  the  veterans  of  modern 
brickmaking;  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  one  or  more  brick  kilns  are 
patented  every  month,  the  inventors  (?) 
of  which  are  anxious,  in  consideration 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  advance,  to 
give  instructions  which  are  guaranteed 
to  produce  any  desired  results;  that 
within  sight  of  all  these  vast  fountains 
of  knowledge  there  are  some  still  thirst¬ 
ing,  still  seeking  fora  path  that  will  lead 
to  more  successful  burns,  to  a  larger 
percentage  of  first  grade  brick.  Now,  I 
;im  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  undertake 
to  offer  anything  new  upon  this  subject, 
nor  to  suggest  any  practice  contrary  to 
established  methods;  nor  do  I  propose 
to  tell  what  I  have  read  upon  fuels  and 
combustion,  molecules  and  heat  units, 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  My  object 
is  solely  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
leading  matter  upon  this  ever  vital 
question,  and  I  expect  every  loyal  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  craft  to  follow  closely.  For 
my  part  I  read  everything  I  see  upon 
this  subject,  and,  though,  generally 
speaking,  I  am  none  the  wiser  for  what 
I  read,  yet  reading  stimulates  thought, 
and  thinking,  definite,  continuous,  logi¬ 
cal  thinking,  is  one  of  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  occupations  for  the  mind  of  the 
progressive  brick  maker.  I  wish  to  re¬ 
mark,  however,  that  I  belong  to  that 
stupid  class  of  amateur  brick  burners 
who  find  the  directions  laid  down  for 
our  guidance  by  these  authorities,  very 
indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  Moreover, 
even  the  best  burners  with  whom  I  have 


conversed  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  intelligently  how  they  get  their 
results,  and,  realizing  how  vague  and 
unsystematized  their  knowledge  is,  they 
end  by  telling  you  that  it  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience.  As  this  is  the 
only  way  fools  can  learn  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Is  it  possible  that  so  little  is  definitely 
known  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
useful  arts?  Can  the  skillful  brick 
burner  of  to-day  get  no  better  results 
than  the  skillful  burner  did  two  thous¬ 
and  years  ago  ?  Does  anyone  believe 
that  the  “Old  Romans,”  the  form  of 
whose  brick  we  are  now  imitating,  turned 
out  any  worse  kilns  of  brick  than  it  is 
possible  to  see  to-day  in  many  parts  of 
our  enlightened  country?  Why  is  it 
then  that  brick  burning  has  not  advanced 
with  the  other  arts  ?  The  reason  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  burning  of  brick  has  generally  been 
in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant,  unlettered 
set  of  men  whose  experience  has  not 
been  recorded  and  whose  skill  has  there¬ 
fore  not  survived  them.  Now,  however, 
owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  trade 
journals,  a  new  era  is  dawning  for  the 
brickmaking  industry.  Practical  men 
are  induced  to  publish  a  record  of  their 
experience,  and  scientific  men  to  explain 
the  laws  which  govern  all  their  opera¬ 
tions.  So  that  not  a  little  of  the  success 
of  the  American  brickmaker  to-day  is 
due  to  a  careful  study  of  the  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  and,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  belittle  the  efforts  of 
those  men,  who  month  after  month, 
kindly  give  us  the  lessons  they  have 
learned  at  the  fires  of  the  brick  kiln. 
When  I  express  dissatisfaction  with 
their  vague  and  indefinite  statements  it 
is  not  to  condemn  the  writers,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  renewed  efforts  to  give 
us  something  more  tangible,  something 
that  will  shorten  the  time  of  our  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  make  us  masters  of  our  art. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Realizing  that  the  two  essential  condi¬ 
tions  of  successful  burning  are.  first,  the 
requisite  amount  of  heat,  and,  second, 
draft  enough  to  carry  this  heat  to  any 
part  of  the  kiln,  we  want  you  to  tell  us, 
in  exact  figures,  what  temperature  and 
what  draft  to  apply  to  our  kilns  during 
every  twelve  hours,  or  shorter  period, 
from  the  time  the  fires  are  started  until 
the  kiln  is  closed.  I  think  I  hear  some 
one  say  that  it  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
this.  Ought  not  the  history  of  briek- 
making,  not  burning,  for  the  past  fifty 
years  give  you  more  confidence  in  the 
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possibilities  of  your  art  ?  I  maintain 
that  such  directions  are  not  only  possi¬ 
ble,  but  practicable. 

Instruments  for  measuring  the  draft, 
similar  to  those  used  with  such  success 
on  all  of  the  kilns  of  the  St.  Louis  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  are  in  common 
use  by  the  brickmakers  of  Europe  and 
cafi  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price. 

To  use  these  draft  measurers  conven¬ 
iently  and  accurately,  one  should  have  a 
down-draft  (or  up  and  down-draft  com¬ 
bined)  kiln  with  a  single  flue  leading  to 
a  high  stack — which  every  wise  brick- 
maker  has  if  he  can  aflord  it. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  a  kiln  from  the  beginning  of 
firing  through  all  degrees  of  heat  applied 
to  effect  the  chemical  reactions  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  from  clay  a  durable  and 
handsome  brick,  is  a  problem  that 
has  not  long  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
The  lower  temperatures  applied  during 
the  watersmoking  and  until  the  heat  has 
reached  about  600°  Fahrenheit,  are  easily 
obtained  with  a  mercury  thermometer. 
For  the  higher  temperatures,  however, 
when  the  brick  in  the  kiln  have  become 
incandescent,  no  reliable  and  practicable 
instrument  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
employed  in  any  country  until  the  past 
year.  In  fact,  I  suppose  that  the  writer 
is  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  brick  burner 
to  measure  in  a  precise  manner,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  causes  of  error,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  burning  brick. 

As  a  result  of  the  observation  of  the 
color  of  incandescent  objects,  it  is  well 
known  that  as  the  temperature  rises 
the  color  passes  from  dark  red 
to  light  red,  then  successively  through 
the  shades  of  yellow-red,  orange,  pale 
yellow,  and  at  last  to  white.  We 
have  here  a  gamut  of  colors  well 
known  to  all  observers,  for  which  Pouiller 
has  given  in  his  scale  the  thermometric 
degrees  corresponding  thereto.  These 
colors  furnish  a  most  characteristic  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  variations  of  temperature; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  these 
delicate  tones  of  color  with  accuracy  by 
direct  observation,  since  the  “personal 
error”  cannot  be  completely  eliminated. 
Moreover,  the  eye  is  not  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  shades  of  color  with  sufficient 
definiteness,  and  is  able  to  judge  only 
by  comparison;  dark  red  appears  as  a 
light  red  in  an  obscure  medium,  and 
light  red  will  appear  dark  in  a  very  clear 
medium ;  and  this  shows  the  necessity 
of  an  instrument  which  will  register 
correctly  without  being  influenced  by 
the  surrounding  medium. 

Such  has  been  the  starting  point  of 
many  instruments  made  to  register  high 
temperatures,  by  the  well-known  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  color;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  have  not  given  satisfactory  results. 
The  photometers  of  Crova,  Transine,  and 
Violle,  are  more  suitable. for  the  labora¬ 
tory  than  for  rough  usage  in  furnaces 
and  kilns. 

The  pyrometer,  however,  which  I  am 
using,  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  by  permitting  an  exact  appreciation 
of  the  color  of  the  incandescent  body. 
The  apparatus  is  portable,  not  easily 


broken,  simple,  and,  thanks  to  the  mode 
of  construction,  precise  in  its  indications, 
no  matter  what  the  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions  may  be.  Based  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  rotary 
polarization,  it  comprehends  essentially 
two  Nicol  prisms,  one  a  polarizer,  the 
other  an  analyzer,  of  which  the  principal 
sections  describe  an  angle  of  90°.  Between 
these  two  prisms  there  is  a  plate  of 
quartz.  It  is  known  as  it  passes  through 
the  first  prism,  the  ordinary  ray  is  polar¬ 
ized  in  a  plane  defined  by  the  axis  of 
the  polarizer,  and  is  completely  exting¬ 
uished  in  traversing  the  second  prism, 
the  axis  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
first.  The  plate  of  interposed  quartz, 
cleaved  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  has 
the  object, on  the  other  hand,  of  deflecting 
the  plane  of  polarization,  which  becomes 
oblique  to  the  principal  section  of  the 
analyzer,  and  is  able  then  to  traverse  it 
without  being  completely  extinguished. 

By  the  law  discovered  by  Bot,  the  angle 
of  deviation  is  proportional  to  thickness  of 
the  plate  of  quartz,  and  in  consequence, 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  length  of  the  wave,  as  the  length  of 
the  wave  varies  with  the  color,  which 
itself  depends  upon  the  respective  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  simple  rays  of  light 
transmitted  in  the  ordinary  ray;  and  if 
we  have  the  means  of  measuring  this 
deviation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  able 
to  decide  immediately  the  temperature 
from  the  color  of  the  incandescent  body. 
To  effect  this,  the  analyzer  is  movable  in 
the  interior  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  bring 
the  principal  section  to  make  a  certain 
angle  with  the  polarizer.  An  index 
shows  upon  a  graduated  scale  the  angle 
of  deviation,  of  which  zero  corresponds 
to  complete  extinction. 

If,  when  looking  at  the  incandescent 
body,  the  analyzer  is  slowly  turned,  the 
observer  will  perceive  the  light  under  a 
determined  tint,  variable  with  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  this  tint  disappears  by  an. 
angle  of  corresponding  rotation ;  it  is, 
then,  this  angle  which  serves  to  define 
the  observed  temperature. 

Generally,  there  is  selected  for  obser¬ 
vation  a  determined  tint  that  can  be 
easily  distinguished.  One  may  readily 
observe  that,  by  a  very  slight  rotation  of 
the  analyzer,  the  tint  perceived  passes 
rapidly  from  green  to  red,  and,  between 
these  two  complimentary  colors,  one 
may  easily  observe  another  shade,  called 
the  “tint  of  passage,”  of  an  impure  citron 
shade.  The  angle  at  which  this  sensible 
tint  becomes  appreciated  is  noted  by  the 
index  upon  the  graduated  scale  and 
from  this  number  the  temperature  in 
degrees  is  calculated. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  burning 
I  apply  my  thermometer  through  holes 
in  the  crown  of  the  kiln  and  keep  a 
careful  record  of  the  readings.  Later  I 
use  the  pyrometer  described  above  ap¬ 
plying  the  instrument  at  the  peep  holes 
through  the  end  of  the  kiln,  at  top,  cen¬ 
ter  and  bottom.  I  have  not  yet  obtained 
sufficient  data  from  which  to  publish 
any  generalizations,  I  merely  indicate 
the  direction  of  my  efforts  to  obtain  an 
improved  system  of  burning  brick. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BURNING  OIL  FOR  MANUFACTURING 
PURPOSES. 

No.  3. 

Dear  Will: — In  the  foregoing  letters  I 
have  stated  the  amount  of  oxygen  neces¬ 
sary  to  convert  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  hydrogen  into  water,  and  1 
want  now  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  this  conversion  or  change  is  not 
merely  a  mechanical  change  or  mixture, 
but  is  the  result  of  an  operation  called 
chemical  combination,  a  much  closer 
union  than  the  most  intimate  mixing 
could  produce;  it  is,  therefore,  highly 
necessary  that  you  should  have  clear 
views  concerning  both, although  it  some¬ 
times  requires  a  little  thought  and  pene¬ 
tration  to  distinguish  the  difference.  If 
you  take  powdered  charcoal  and  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  mix  them  intimately 
together  you  produce  by  mixing  a  green¬ 
ish  brown  powder,  which  still  remains  a 
powder  with  the  colors  blended.  If  you 
now  take  this  same  mixed  powder  and 
heat  it  in  a  closed  vessel  until  you 
vaporize  the  sulphur,  you  will  produce  a 
very  clear  and  volatile  liquid,  called  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon.  This  change  has 
been  effected  by  chemical  combination, 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  heat. 
Thus  you  see,  by  mixing  you  obtained  a 
powder  similar  in  appearance  to  what 
you  might  have  expected,  nothing  more, 
but  by  combination  your  results  are  very 
different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected,  for,  from  two  opaque  solids  you 
have  produced  a  perfectly  transparent 
liquid.  Many  such  examples  could  be 
given;  also  of  liquids  producing  solids, 
but  let  it  now  suffice  to  state  that  two  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  chemical 
combination  are,  the  production  of  com¬ 
pound  substances  with  totally  different 
properties,  functions  and  features,  and 
generally,  the  development  of  heat. 

It  seldom  occurs  that  simply  mixing 
will  produce  heat;  or  that  solids  com¬ 
bine  with  each  other,  it  is  usually  nec¬ 
essary  for  one,  at  least,  to  be  in  either 
the  liquid  or  gaseous  Mate.  The  burn¬ 
ing  of  coal,  coke  or  charcoal,  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  gas  combining  with  a  solid. 
The  burning  of  alcohol,  naptha,  and  oil, 
are  examples  of  a  liquid  combining  with 
a  gas;  and  the  burning  of  natural, 
or  artificial  gas  serve  for  examples 
of  a  gas  combining  with  other  gases. 
You  will  observe  that  in  all  these  ex¬ 
amples  I  say  “a  gas  combining,”  etc. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  anticipated  me  by 
saying  “oxygen  is  the  gas  alluded  to.” 
Yes  it  is,  and  the  different  forms  of  mat¬ 
ter  mentioned  as  combining  with  oxygen 
are  all  resolvable  into  fuels,  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  the  little  extraneous  matter 
generally  left,  being  impurities,  and  hs  I 
stated  in  letter  No.  1,  these  are  the  only 
available  fuels  we  are  acquainted  with. 
I  may  here  add  also  that  oxygen  is  the 
only  available  suppcnlm  of  combustion 
that  we  know  of;  and  the  chemical  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  elements  produce 
practically  all  of  the  heat  of  our  furnaces, 
kilns,  stoves,  grates,  etc. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  one  pound 
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carbon  in  combining  with  two  and  two- 
thirds  pounds  of  oxygen  gives  out  a  def¬ 
inite  and  known  quantity  of  heat,  viz : 
14,500  heat  units,  and  that  one  pound  of 
hydrogen  combining  with  eight  pounds 
of  oxygen  gives  out  04,000  heat  units  and 
is  converted  into  nine  pounds  of  water, 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  is  converted  into 
three  and  two-thirds  pounds  carbonic 
acid.  These  units  of  heat  are  often 
called  “Thermal  nuts;”  this  is  a  term 
you  are  perhaps  not  conversant  with, 
but  do  not  stagger  at  it,  I  will  explain  it 
by  and  by,  for  the  present  I  must  ask 
you  to  take  it  for  granted  that  measures 
of  heat  are  just  as  easy  and  practicable 
as  measures  of  milk;  you  must  not, 
however,  confound  them  with  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  temperature  which  are  made 
with  a  thermometer,  etc.,  this  last  is  a 
measure  of  quality,  but  the  thermal  unit 
refers  to  quantity  of  heat.  To  illustrate 
this,  and  to  pave  your  way  to  the  idea  of 
thermal  units,  let  us  suppose  a  pan  con¬ 
taining  a  gallon  of  water,  standing  on 
the  stove,  and  beside  it  a  small  pan  con¬ 
taining  only  a  pint;  a  thermometer 
dipped  into  each  pan,  shows  the  water  in 
each  to  be  of  the  same  temperature,  say 
200°;  now  the  large  pan  contains  just 
eight  times  as  much  water  as  the  small 
one,  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  con¬ 
clude  that  the  large  one  contains  eight 
times  as  much  heat  as  the  small  one,  or 
that  the  stove  had  to  give  the  large  pan 
eight  times  as  much  heat  as  the  small 
one  to  raise  them  to  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  water 
was  of  the  same  temperature  in  each 
pan  before  they  were  put  on  the  stove, 
say  at  40°.  You  will  have  no  difficulty 
now,  I  think,  in  discerning  the  difference 
between  the  measures  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  and  (hose  of  the  thermal  unit.  With 
this  brief  introduction  to  the  thermal 
unit,  or,  the  effective  measure  of  heat,  we  will 
return  to  our  fuel,  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and  to  their  oxidizers,  oxygen.  When 
combination  has  taken  place  between 
these  fuels  and  oxygen,  the  fuels  are 
si\id  to  be  oxidized,  or  burnt,  and  as 
oxidation  always  develops  heat,  it  is  only 
another  name  for  burning.  This  is  also 
our  only  available  means  of  generating 
heat,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  highly 
essential  that  we  should  understand  it 
as  clearly  as  possible.  Carbon  then,  oxi¬ 
dized  or  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  invariably 
generates  14,500  units  of  heat,  and  hy¬ 
drogen  oxidized  or  burnt  to  water  as  in¬ 
variably  generates  64,000  units  of  heat, 
always,  however,  depending  upon  the 
complete  combination  with  each  other  in 
the  properties  stated  above. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  the 
time  required  for  this  combination 
take  place  is  of  no  consequence  whatever ; 
the  amount  of  heat  developed  is  the 
same.  We  may  burn  one  pound  of  hy¬ 
drogen  in  a  gas  burner  at  the  rate  of  four 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  requiring  forty-five 
hours  for  its  consumption,  or,  we  may 
mix  the  proper  amounts  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  a  vessel  and  apply  a 
lighted  match,  or  for  safety,  an  electric 
spark,  and  thus  produce  an  explosion, 
generating  precisely  the  same  amount  of 


heat  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  as  by  the 
gas-  burner  requiring  forty-five  hours  to 
accomplish  it.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  we  should  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  rate  of  combination,  and  accel¬ 
erate  or  diminish  its  rate  to  meet  our  in¬ 
dustrial  and  domestic  requirements; 
hence,  we  have  chimneys,  fans,  bellows, 
etc.,  to  increase  our  draft,  or  in  other 
words,  to  hasten  our  combustion,  while 
we  have  our  damper,  etc.,  to  retard  it 
when  necessary.  Combustion  may  take 
place  -so  slowly  that  the  heat  developed 
may  be  quite  imperceptible,  or  it  may 
be  hastened  up  to  the  explosive  point. 
Our  business  at  present  is  to  deal  with 
the  mean  of  these  results,  chiefly  on  the 
side  of  rapid  combustion,  but  well  on 
the  safe  side  of  explosive  combination. 

Let  us  now  enquire  a  little  into  the 
causes  of  high  temperature,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  requisite  for  its  production.  If 
we  take  our  pans  of  water  at  40°,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  by  giving  the  small 
one  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  we  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  200° 
but  by  giving  the  large  one  the  same 
amount  we  only  raise  its  temperature  to 
50°,  or  an  increase  of  20°.  High  temper¬ 
ature  then  appears  to  be  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  in  a  concentrated  form  or 
state  or  the  generation  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  heat  units  in  a  small  place 
and  in  a  short  time  i\s  in  metallurgical 
and  other  furnaces,  blacksmith’s  fires, 
etc.,  this  intensity  of  heat  or  high  tem¬ 
perature,  will  be  reviewed  later  on. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where 
it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about 
the  source  of  oxygen.  There  are  many 
substances  in  nature  that  may  be  made 
to  furnish  oxygen,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities,  nor  cheap  enough  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes;  the  atmosphere,  however, 
is  a  vast  storehouse  from  which  we  may 
draw  as  heavily  as  we  wish,  but  in  tak¬ 
ing  our  supply  from  the  atmosphere  we 
must  lake  along  with  the  oxygen,  and 
mixed  with  it  another  gas,  which  plays 
no  part  in  combustion  except  to  retard 
it,  and  for  every  gallon  of  oxygen  we 
take,  we  must  also  take  along  with  it 
four  gallons  of  the  other  gas,  nitrogen. 
This,  at  first  sight,  seems  an  unfortunate 
arrangement,  and  complicates  our  beau¬ 
tiful  combining  theory  dreadfully,  and 
we  long  to  discover  some  potent  agent 
that  would  arrest  this  inert  and  appar¬ 
ently  useless  gas  before  reaching  the  fire 
and  lead  it  off  in  another  channel  so 
that  we  might  have  a  stream  of  compar¬ 
atively  pure  oxygen  enter  the  fire  and  do 
its  combining  in  that  “free  and  easy,” 
and  lively  fashion,  so  .characteristic  of 
pure  oxygen  when  put  in  contact  with 
carbon  or  hydrogen.  This  used  to  be 
my  ideal  method  of  accomplishing  com¬ 
plete  and  rapid  combustion  ;  it  is  not  so 
now,  moreover,  in  a  future  letter  I  may 
have  something  to  say  in  favor  of  “inert” 
and  “useless”  nitrogen,  even  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  combustion. 

According  to  Prof.  Thomas,  the  atmos¬ 
phere — setting  aside  trifling  quantities  of 
moisture  and  other  gasses — is  a  mixture 
of  20.0265  part  oxygen  and  79.9735  parts 


nitrogen  by  measure,  or  in  round  num¬ 
bers  very  easily  remembered,  20  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  80  of  nitrogen.  Now  as  nitro- 
trogen  plays  no  chemical  part  in  our 
fires,  we  must  calculate  how  much  air 
will  be  required  to  supply  the  necessary 
oxygen.  From  the  specitic  gravity  of 
oxygen  it  is  found  that  11.20  cubic  feet 
will  weigh  one  pound,  and  as  stated 
above,  one  pound  carbon  requires  two 
and  two-thirds  pounds  of  oxygen  to  burn 
it  to  carbonic  acid.  Now  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  weigh  our  air  supply,  but  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  measure  it,  and 
from  its  measure  calculate  its  weight; 
thus  one  pound  of  air  equals  11.20  cubic 
feet,  therefore,  two  and  two-thirds  pounds 
or  two  and  sixty-hundredths  pounds 
equal  29.86  cubic  feet  ,and  as  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  four  times  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen,  or  four  times  29.86 
equals  119.44  cubic  feet  of  ni;rogen, 
this  added  to  the  29.86  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen  makes  149.30  cubic  feet  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  this  then  is  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  air  required  to  burn  one 
pound  of  carbon,  but  our  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  this  are  so  inefficient  and  waste¬ 
ful  that  in  practice  we  require  from  one- 
half  to  double  this  quantity.  For  con¬ 
venience  of  calculation  and  easy  remem¬ 
brance  we  will  cut  off  the  decimals,  and 
call  the  theoretical  quantity  or  air  150 
cubic  feet,  and  the  practical  quantities 
225  to  300  cubic  feet  of  air  to  burn  one 
pound  of  carbon.  If  we  were  burning 
hydrogen  gas  instead  of  the  solid  fuel 
carbon,  we  should  need  just  three  and 
one-half  times  the  theoretical  quantity 
needed  for  one  pound  of  carbon,  or  in¬ 
stead  of  150  cubic  feet  we  should  want 
525  cubic  feet  of  air  for  one  pound  of 
hydrogen.  We  may  presume  that  hy¬ 
drogen  could  be  properly  consumed  with 
a  little  over  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
air,  but  as  it  is  never  used  alone  on  a 
large  scale,  we  may  cease  conjecturing 
on  it  for  the  present. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  in  this 
letter  that  burning  fuel  properly,  in¬ 
volves  something  further  than  deftly 
handling  the  shovel,  slice-bar  and  rake  ;  it 
is  a  grand  chemical  phenomenon  and  the 
better  it  is  understood  the  more  it  is  apt 
to  excite  wonder  and  admiration,  apart 
from  its  comfort  and  power  producing 
properties.  To  study  the  chemical  com¬ 
binations  and  reactions  taking  place  in 
a  burning  fire,  enlarges  enormously  the 
scope  of  a  lively  imagination  and  invests 
it  with  many  other  interests  in  addition 
to  the  fanciful  study  of  faces  in  the  tire. 

You  will  do  well  to  put  down  in  your 
note  book,  some  of  the  facts  and  figures 
mentioned  above;  my  experience  is  that 
once  writing  any  statement  or  table  im¬ 
presses  it  better  on  the  memory  than 
half  a  dozen  times  reading .  Write  it  neatly 
with  pen  and  ink,  and  start  it  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  head  line,  you  will  find  it  worth 
all  your  trouble,  do  not  excuse  yourself 
on  flie  plea  that  you  have  it  in  print; 
my  note  book  contains  very  many  things 
that  I  have  also  in  print.  When  you  have 
copied  these  facts  and  figures  and  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  let  your 
mind  revert  to  your  oil  gasifier  and  burner 
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and  reflect  again  on  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  You  will  see  presently  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  hydro-carbons ; 
that  they  require  more  air  for  their 
combustion  than  coal,  coke  or  other  car¬ 
bonaceous  fuels.  We  will  suppose,  for 
example,  your  oil  contained  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  combined  with  the 
carbon,  both  in  the  liquid  state,  of  course ; 
the  300  pound  barrel  then  contained  45 
pounds  hydrogen  and  255  pounds  car¬ 
bon,  then  from  date  in  your  note  book  you 
can  calculate  that  the  hydrogen  would 
require  360  pounds  of  oxygen  and,  that 
this  means  20.115  cubic  feet  of  air.  The 
carbon  would  require  680  pounds  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  the  atmospheric  air  to  supply 
this  would  be  38.080  cubic  feet  or  a  total 
of  58.195  cubic  feet  for  the  barrel  of  oil  ; 
whereas  the  same  weight  of  simply  carbon¬ 
aceous  fuel  would  require  but  800  pounds 
of  oxygen,  or  44,700  cubic  feet  of  air;  a 
difference  of  13,495  cubic  feet,  or  30  per 
cent.  less.  Thus  you  see  that  hydrogen¬ 
ous  fuels  demand  a  much  greater  supply 
of  air  than  carbonaceous  fuels,  and 
means  must  be  taken  that  this  demand 
is  complied  with,  you  can  not  get  around 
it  any  other  way.  Not  all  the  practical 
common  sense  cajolery  in  the  world  will 
indupe  hydrogen  to  give  up  its  64,000 
thermal  units,  nor  can  it  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  brute  force.  The  only  thing 
that  will  satisfy  a  chemical  demand  is 
strict  compliance. 

Having  now  determined  the  quantity 
of  air  essential  for  producing  the  best 
results  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
means  of  supplying  it.  Many  practical 
men  contend  that  the  air  should  all  pass 
thi'augh  the  grate  and  fuel ;  “so  that  it 
may  be  completely  burnt  up they, 
therefore,  advocate  a  thick  bed  of  fuel, 
and  close  fitting  furnace  doors ;  reason¬ 
ing  with  a  good  show'  of  common  sense, 
“that  the  more  fire  it  is  made  to  pass 
through,  the  more  thoroughly  it  will  be 
burnt,”  and  accordingly  pile  fire  on  the 
grate  until  it  is  evident  they  are  choking 
the  draft,  then  they  decide  to  “let  her 
burn  down  a  little”  after  which  they  fire 
lightly  and  often;  while  others  vary  this 
a  little  by  firing  heavier  and  not  so  often. 
This  is  the  daily  practice  of  men  who 
have  had  charge  of  furnaces  and  fires 
half  a  life  time,  and  they  can  all  give 
you  plausible  reasons  for  their  methods. 
Reasoning,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with 
these  men  would  be  useless,  and  you 
will  save  time  and  patience  by  letting 
them  see  another  man  with  diametrical 
ly  opposed  methods  producing  much 
better  effects  with  two  thirds  of  the  fuel. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  effects  of 
burning  anthracite  coal  with  the  close 
fitting  furnace  doors  and  a  thick  fuel 
bed,  of  course  the  size  of  the  coal  will 
materially  affect  the  result.  The  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  air  in  passing  through  a  fire, 
combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  if  it  could  then,  in  that  state 
pass  into  the  flue  or  chimney,  it  wcgild 
be  a  case  of  complete  combustion,  and 
14,500  thermal  units  would  have  been 
evolved,  but,  if  instead  of  this  carbonic 
acid  being  liberated  and  passing  away 
up  the  chimney,  suppose  it  has  to  pass 


through  a  thin  stratum  of  bright,  hot 
carbon;  by  this  slight  and  momentary 
contact  with  the  hot  carbon,  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  takes  up  another  equivalent 
of  carbon  and  is  changed  to  carbonic- 
oxide,  there  is  thus  formed,  two  meas¬ 
ures  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  these  two 
measures  finding  no  oxygen  on  the 
top  of  the  fire  to  convert  them  into 
carbonic  acid,  pass  up  the  chimney  as 
so  much  unconsumed  fuel,  consequently 
so  much  wasted  fuel  and  without  the 
slightest  manifestation  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

Such  waste  shows  the  fallacy  of  ad¬ 
mitting  no  air  above  the  fuel,  and  espec¬ 
ially  so  with  a  thick  firebed;  in  fact,  the 
results  ought  to  lead  us  to  a  different 
conclusion,  viz.:  the  thicker  the  firebed, 
the  more  need  of  air  supplied  on  top. 
With  bituminous  coal  the  results  would 
have  been  worse  still,  but  I  cannot  in 
this  letter  take  up  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  you  to 
think  over  and  try  to  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  terms,  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  combustion,  thermal  units,  etc., 
and  familiarize  yourself  with  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  carbonic  ox¬ 
ide  and  carbonic  acid,  remembering  also 
that  only  one  of  these  substances  is  solid, 
viz.:  carbon,  the  others  are  transparent, 
inodorous  gases,  and  cannot,  by  sight,  be 
distinguished  from  the  air  we  breathe ; 
they  are  recognized  only  by  their  qual¬ 
ities.  You  will  alSo  deepen  your  inter¬ 
est  in  these  letters  by  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice  such  chemical  truths  and  theories 
as  you  may  from  time  to  time  acquire. 

The  following  table — which  you  may 
extend  at  your  leisure — is  based  and  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
gases  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Falir.,  and 
and  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches, 
and  is  in  my  estimation  a  useful  table 
for  reference : 


No.  L 

1  lb.  atmospheric  air  measures  12.38  cu.  ft. 

“  2. 

1  lb.  nitrogen  gas 

12.74  “ 

“  3. 

1  lb.  oxygen  gas 

11.20  “  “. 

“  4. 

1  lb.  hydrogen  gas 

180.00  “  “. 

“  5. 

1  lb.  carbonic  oxide  “ 

12.81  “  “. 

“  6. 

1  lb.  carbonic  acid 

8.10  “  “. 

“  7. 

1  lb  marsh  gas  “ 

22.33  “  “. 

“  8. 

1  lb.  ethelene 

12.65  “  “. 

9. 

1  lb.  ammonia  gas  “ 

20.80  “  “. 

“  10. 

1  lb.  steam  _  “ 

20.00  “  “. 

No. 

1  is  a  mechanical 

mixture  of 

gases.  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  are  simple  or  ele¬ 
mentary  gases;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  ,10  are 
compound  gases.  Nos.  7  and  8  are 
known  also  as  light,  and  heavy  hydro¬ 
carbons,  or  carbureted  hydrogens.  A 
statement  of  the  weights  of  air  required 
for  carbon,  crude  oil  and  hydrogen,  re¬ 
spectively,  may  perhaps  amuse  or  aston¬ 
ish  you : 

1  ton  carbon  requires  at  least  18  tons  air. 

1  bbl.  (300  lbs.)  crude  oil  requires  at  least  2%  tons 
air. 

1  ton  hydrogen  gas  requires  at  least  43  tons  air. 

Yours  paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 

A  GREAT  MANY  DO. 

R.  O.  George,  of  Williamsville,  Ontario, 
on  sending  his  subscription,  says:  “I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  Clay-Worker. 
I  am  a  brick  manufacturer  and  find  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  it.  It  is  a 
paper  all  brick  manufacturers  should 
patronize.” 
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High  Praise. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

“R.  Brick,”  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Clay  Worker  asks,  “Do  the  brick- 
makers  of  the  United  States  appreciate 
what  has  been  done  by  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturer’s  Association  ?” 
Without  wishing  to  detract  one  whit 
from  the  work  done  by  the  National 
Association,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  such  an  association  exists  be¬ 
longs  to  the  clayworker.  Its  founders 
recognized  that  a  large  body  of  men  all 
over  the  country  who  believed  in  the 
possibilities  of  their  profession  could  do 
more  and  accomplish  sooner  the  results 
sought  for,  if  in  some  way  they  could  be 
brought  to  work  together. 

It  took  years  of  hard  work  to  convince 
the  craftsmen  that  any  good  could  be 
gained  by  their  coining  together.  The 
early  editions  of  the  Clay-Worker  were 
hardly  to  be  compared  to  tbemagnilicent 
issues  of  the  present,  but  the  ideas,  the 
germs  of  its  present  were  seen  in  its  first 
issue.  The  Clay- Worker  has  done  more 
for  the  brickmakers  of  the  United  States 
collectively  than  all  other  agencies  com¬ 
bined.  It  has  made  our  calling  more 
honorable,  it  has  awakened  in  our 
minds  desires  and  ambitions  to  improve 
ourselves  and  fellows,  it  has  furnished 
us  a  cyclopedia  of  information  of  price¬ 
less  value  to  all  who  believe  in  progress. 
It  brought  together  at  Cincinnati  a  few 
men  who  felt  that  “the  art”  was  behind 
the  times  and  by  its  almost  unaided  ef¬ 
forts  the  National  Association  was 
formed.  I  agree  fully  with  “R  Brick” 
in  his  review  of  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  without  the  Clay-Worker  we 
should  have  had  no  Association.  I  am 
writing  this  on  Christmas  day.  with  my 
heart  filled  with  thankfulness  for  all  the 
blessings  vouchsafed  me  during  the 
year.  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men” — and  for  nothing  am  I  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  “The  Clay-Worker.” 

An  editor  of  one  of  the  largest  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  said  to 
me  once  “I  think  the  Clay-Worker 
the  best  trade  journal  in  the  country.” 
While  this  was  high  praise,  I  think  it 
deserved  and  am  glad  to  see  that  its  pro¬ 
prietors  begin  to  appreciate  its  merit 
themselves.  Almost  every  brickmaker 
pays  from  $3  to  $5  per  year  for  other 
monthlies,  no  one  of  which  begins  to 
compare  in  value  to  them  with  this — 
devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests.  I 
inclose  $4  for  two  copies  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  1891,  one  to  be  sent  to  myself 
and  one  to  my  foreman. 

If  you  should  double  up  again  I  should 
still  be  with  you. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Chicago,  Dec.  25,  1890. 


The  C  k  a  y.-  W  o  r  k  e  r 
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Machine  vs.  Hand-Made  Erick. 

Ed  itur  C  lay-  TFi  >rker  : 

Your  correspondent,  “Kali,”  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  very  good  letters  on  above 
subject  to  the  Clay-Worker.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  me  to  aim  too  much  at 
proving  the  inferiority  of  machine  bricks, 
rather  than,  by  impartial  discussion  to 
help  to  determine  which  is  the  best  and 
most  profitable  method  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
his  description  of  the  “mad  rush  from 
clay  bank  to  clamp,”  in  speaking  of  Chi¬ 
cago  machine  brickmaking,  also  what 
the  result  would  be  if  imperfect  bricks 
were  returned  to  the  hopper,  is  very 
much  overdrawn.  Regarding  the  latter 
I  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  thing  possi¬ 
ble.  It  would  clearly  prove  an  utter 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
the  yard,  which  could  only  end,  in  any 
business,  in  “shattered  hopes,  and  a  flat¬ 
tened  pocketbook.” 

“Kali”  asks  if  ever  Mr.  Greer  heard  of 
a  hand  brickmaker,  who  gave  his  busi¬ 
ness  proper  attention,  failing,  etc.”  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  who  gave  his  busi¬ 
ness  proper  attention,  failing;  except  from 
some  outside  casuality,  from  which  hand 
brickmaking  is  no  more  exempt  than 
any  other  calling. 

“Kali”  somewhat  misquotes  me  when 
he  says,  “He  remarks  again,  indeed,  if 
the  hand  yard  has  any  use  at  all.”  What 
I  said,  was,  “if,  indeed,  hand  making  has 
any  advantages  to  point  out;”  and  after 
carefully  reading  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  subject  in  the  Clay-Worker, 
I  would  still  like  to  have  its  advantages 
pointed  out  to  me,  if  they  exist. 

In  ray  opinion  hand  brickmaking  will 
ever  afford  a  very  good  living  for  the 
practical  worker  who  himself  molds  the 
bricks,  while  his  sons  or  hired  help  do 
the  off-bearing,  etc.  The  strongest  com¬ 
pany  with  the  most  improved  machinery, 
cannot  “drive  out”  such  a  man;  but  for 
the  capitalist,  or  one  who  wishes  to  leave 
to  his  sons  something  from  which  they 
can  without  constant  toil,  live  by  their 
heads  instead  of  their  hands,  it,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  offers  very  few  inducements. 

In  talking  of  the  use  of  the  hand  yard, 
“Kali”  rather  “gives  himself  away,”  when 
he  says  it  is  a  thing  from  the  profits  of 
which,  in  three  or  four  years,  a  machine 
plant  can  be  erected,  etc.  His  advice  to 
first  try  making  a  few  bricks  on  an  inex¬ 
pensive  plant,  is  good ;  but  why  make 
them  by  hand,  when  plenty  of  good 
horse-power  machines  can  be  had  at  a 
very  trifling  extra  expense,  and  will  be  a 
better  preparation  for  the  thirty”,  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  machine  plant  later  on. 

I  have  to  employ  a  few  liand-molders 
here  to  make  roofing  tiles,  etc.,  and  I 
calculate  it  costs  as  much  to  put  the 
tempered  mud  beside  their  tables,  as  it 
does  to  place  the  same  in  bricks,  on  pal¬ 
lets  in  the  drying  sheds,  ready  for  the 
kiln. 

One  thing  all  hand-making  advocates 
seem  to  take  for  granted,  is  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  tlieir  brick.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  I  am  not  posted,  but  I  notice  in 
all  trials  where  an  extra  strong  brick  is 


required  (as  for  paving,  etc.),  it  is  almost 
invariably  a  “PenfielU,”  “Chambers,”  or 
some  other  good  machine-made  brick 
which  is  selected. 

I  would  again  close  with  some  advice 
to  “the  old  hand-made  fellows.”  Don’t 
abandon  profitable  hand  yards,  buL  add 
to  your  plant  a  good  horse-power  soft 
mud  machine.  1  recommend  this  kind 
because  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  I 
have  had  any  experience,  though  my 
thoughts  are  at  present  going  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  stiff  mud.  Adopt  my  plan  of 
never  allowing  a  defective  brick  to  leave 
the  dumping  table,  (it  has  a  wonderfully 
good  effect  on  the  men)  and  I’ll  guaran¬ 
tee,  that,  if  you  get  “Arnold’s  molds”  and 
use  ordinary  care,  you  will  not  have  one 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  to  return  to  die 
pug  mill,  nor  any  rough  bricks  to  “sort 
’o  feel  sick”  about.  Give  the  machine  a 
fair  chance,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  season 
you  can  conscientiously  say  that  it  does 
not  beat  hand  molding,  I’ll  gracefully 
retire  from  the  advocacy  of  “Machine  vs. 
Hand-made  Brick.” 

Robert  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

P.  S. — In  July  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  “Village  Brickmaker” states  the 
shrinkage  on  his  yard  “from  the  brick 
table  to  the  pocketbook,”  on  three  years’ 
work,  as  two  and  two-tenths  per  cent. 
This  is  remarkably  small,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  it  is  before  the  brick 
leaves  the  table  that  the  machine  advo¬ 
cates  claim  to  have  the  advantage. 


Wliat  the  National  Association  Has 
Accomplished. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

For  a  number  of  years,  as  you  know, 
I  have  been  devoting  my  entire  time  to 
the  study  of  clays  and  the  clay  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  and  have  seen  and  con¬ 
versed  with  a  great  many  prominent  clay 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
have,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  to 
notice  the  wonderful  development  that 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  during  the  last  half  decade. 

“Well,  what  of  that?” 

It  is  this:  That  a  very  large  per  cent, 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  clay 
wares  have  observed  this  same  develop¬ 
ment,  and  have  almost  universally  given 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  to  our  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
kindred  State  Associations. 

I  have  heard  it  commented  upon  time 
and  again,  that  these  associations  have 
brought  the  interest  of  the  craft  closer 
together.  That  clay  men  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  read  and  write  clay  literature. 
Through  these  mediums  the  craft  in  one 
state  has,  to  some  extent,  been  benefited 
by  the  experience  of  those  in  another 
State. 

Valuable  comparisons  have  been  made 
through  the  columns  of  your  journal  by 
men,  who,  personally,  never  knew  each 
other,  but  whose  ideas,  successes  and 
failures  are  as  familiar  one  to  the  other 
as  if  they  were  next  door  neighbors. 

The  stimulus  given  out  by  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  at  its 


Convention,  carries  the  tide  of  progress 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  We  are  not 
through  discussing  the  many  new  and 
valuable  points  brought  to  light  at  one 
Convention  until  we  find  ourselves  as¬ 
sembled  at  another. 

Though  our  membership  does  not  in¬ 
clude  all  the  craft,  our  preaching  is 
heard  by  all,  and  though  we  occasionally 
hear  of  an  objector,  in  the  main  we  have 
every  reason  to  know  that  our  missionary 
work  is  having  its  effect.  Many  names 
are  being  added  to  the  Roll  of  "Honor; 
only  last  year  we  took  in  an  entire  city, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  many  of  our 
members  have  “Philadelphia”  affixed  to 
their  names. 

I  am  told  by  men  who  ought  to  know, 
that  no  one  season  ever  witnessed  so 
marked  an  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  brickmaking  in  Philadelphia,  as  the 
last. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  mark 
such  wonderful  improvement  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  as  most  of  her  brick  men  have 
been  members  of  our  Association  from 
the  beginning,  but  we  do  expect  to  have 
such  a  Convention  there  that  its  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  will  be  felt  for  years. 

Notwithstanding  we  began  on  a  very 
high  plane  at  our  first  meeting,  we  expect, 
at  Indianapolis,  to  reach  still  greater 
heights. 

Let  every  one  come  with  a  full  grist  of 
ripe  thoughts. 

I  believe  we  are  to  have  the  very  best 
Convention  we  have  yet  had. 

Many  of  our  elder  members  have 
learned  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  things 
with  less  verbiage,  and,  no  doubt,  we  all 
have  learned  to  have  more  charity  for 
the  mistaken  ideas  of  others,  and  more 
appreciation  for  the  good  and  new  points 
that  may  be  brought  out. 

I  imagine  those  who  are  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  begins  to  feel  a 
little  just  pride  of  its  wonderful  success. 

Waiting  anxiously  to  see  all  of  our  old 
friends  and  many  new  ones,  I  am 

W.  A.  Eudaly. 


An  Important  Movement. 

E ditor  Clay-  Worker  : 

As  you  remember,  at  our  last  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Philadelphia,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  on  the  “Nomenclature  of 
Brick,”  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  and  be¬ 
ing  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  have 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  letters,  reach¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  I  submitted  a 
number  of  questions.  To  these  I  have 
received  a  number  of  replies,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  receive  others. 

My  purpose  in  this  is  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  craft  to  the  deep  interest 
manifested  in  our  coming  Convention. 

In  almost  every  reply  some  favorable 
allusion  to  our  meeting,  to  be  held  this 
month  at  Indianapolis,  is  made. 

The  replies  to  the  “Nomenclature  of 
Brick”  have  been  full,  and  a  general 
desire  has  been  expressed  that  we  adopt 
names  for  the  most  prominent  kinds  of 
Brick,  which  shall  be  uniformly  applied 
and  understood. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  hear  from  all 
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that  we  would  desire  to  hear  from  before 
the  Convention  meets,  we  desire  that  all 
who  can,  prepare  and  hand  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Convention,  the  names 
of  the  various  kinds  of  brick  made  in 
their  several  localities,  together  with  a 
short  description  of  each  and  oblige  the 
Committee,  in  the  interest  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

W.  A.  Eudaly. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Dec.  29,  ’90. 


A  Peculiar  Clay  Formation. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  enclose  you  postal  note  for  $4.50,  for 
which  please  send  me  “Brickmaking  and 
Burning,”  by  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  and  apply 
balance  on  subscription  account  for 
Clay-Worker. 

We  have  formed  a  company,  $25,000 
stock,  and  have  purchased  a  Lion  Dry 
Press.  We  make  a  fine  quality  of  cream 
colored  brick,  also  a  dark  red  brick  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  St.  Louis  brick.  We  have  25 
acres  of  clay  18  feet  deep.  The  red  and 
cream  colored  clay  are  side  by  side,  di¬ 
vided  almost  by  a  distinct  line. 

Please  send  Clay-Worker  to  Smith- 
ville,  Bastrop  Co.,  as  usual.  No  brick- 
maker  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  B.  Smith. 

Smithville,  Tex.,  Jan.  5;  1891. 


Wants  a  Crusher  and  Pulverizer. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper, 
and  would  like  to  know  from  you  or 
through  your  columns  of  the  best  appa¬ 
ratus  you  can  recommend  for  grinding- 
hard  shale  rock  into  fine  powder — and 
state  weight,  power  required,  capacity 
and  price.  B.  Clark. 

257  Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Much  Needed  Work. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  19th  is 
received.  1  have,  also,  received  “Brick¬ 
making  and  Burning,”  which  I  think  a 
practical  and  valuable  work,  though  a 
little  short  in  explanatory  detail,  quickly 
noticed  by  a  novice  though  easily  over¬ 
looked  by  an  expert.  In  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  more  explicit  and  give  us  a 
little  more  of  the  “Mortar  between  the 
Bricks”  of  solid  fact,  I  herewith  enclose 
$5.00 — $8.00  for  the  “Brick makers’  Man¬ 
ual,  ’  as  per  notice  in  December  Clay- 
Worker,  and  $2.00  for  another  year’s 
Clay-Worker. 

There  is  a  loud  call  for  a  reliable, 
concise  and  practical  work,  giving  plans, 
specifications, quantities  of  material  with 
detail  estimates  of  cost,  based  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  per  day,  and  number  of  days, 
of  the  different  grades  of  labor  employed 
in  the  work  and  the  actual  cost  of  the 
material,  delivered  on  the  ground,  lor 
brick  buildings  of  moderate  cost,  such 
as  dwellings,  store  buildings,  school- 
houses,  churches,  etc. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  good,  prac¬ 
tical,  intelligent  mechanic,  of  extended 
experience  to  distinguish  himself  and 


make  some  money.  I  have  Palliser, 
Palliser  A  Co.’s  “New7  Cottage  Homes,” 
hut  (without  affecting  the  critic)  it  seems 
to  me  to  affect  too  much  of  the  elaborate 
“Queen  Anne”  and  not  enough  of  the 
modest,  neat,  comfortable,  solid  and 
cheap  style  of  architecture  called  for  by 
the  average  sensible  American  home 
seeker  in  village  and  country,  who  is 
seeking  not  so  much  the  ornate  and  ex¬ 
travagant  style  of  other  centuries  as  the 
neat  comfortable  home  that  comes  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  his  pocket  book. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Crary’s  terse  and 
practical  style  of  writing  and  experience, 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  able  to  fill  the 
bill.  I  hope  you  will  put  this  flea  in 
his  ear. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  though 
my  subscription  list  embraces  many 
papers  and  periodicals,  the  advent  of  the 
Clay-Worker  is  hailed  with  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  of  the  others  and 
claims  my  first  attention. 

Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year,  I  am 
Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

Longmont,  S.  D.  Cyrus  Cole. 


It  Pleases  Our  English  Cousins. 

Editor  Clay-Worker-. 

Please  find  enclosed  renewal  of  sub¬ 
scription  for  your  interesting  paper,  The 
Clay- Worker.  And  as  one  who  for 
over  twenty  years  has  had  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  control  of  a  works  whose  var¬ 
ied  yearly  capacity  is  over  fifteen  millions 
allow,  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
matter  and  style.  Jas.  Whitehouse. 

Nottingham,  Eng. 


Brickmaking  in  Montana. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Some  of  your  many  reader’s  may  per¬ 
chance  be  interested  in  a  brief  letter 
from  the  young,  but  progressive  State  of 
Montana.  I  came  here  in  October  to 
assist  the  Standard  Fire  Brick  Company, 
of  Anaconda,  to  build  and  burn  their 
kilns.  The  company  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  and  its  officers  are  among  Ana¬ 
conda’s  most  enterprising  citizens.  J. 
B.  Losee  is  president,  Col.  S.  A.  Estes, 
treasurer  and  C.  C.  Thurston  manager; 
The  plant  will,  when  completed,  cost 
$<>0,000  and  is  modern  in  every  respect. 
The  machinery  and  fittings  for  dryer 
were  furnished  by  J.  W.  Pennfield  & 
Son,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  125  horse  power  Atlas  engine  and 
boilers  complete,  one  dry  pan,  two  wet 
pans,  Blake  ore  crusher,  pug  mill  and 
soft  mud  Penfield  brick  machine  with 
steam  dryer.  The  material  to  be  used  is 
called  Dillon  rock,  which  is  shipped  in 
on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  also  a 
small  portion  of  Thompson  Falls  clay. 
They  mix  seven-eighths  of  Dillon  rock, 
which  is  .98  per  cent,  silica,  with  one- 
eighth  of  Thompson  Falls  clay,  which 
is  an  alluvial  deposit.  The  rock  is  white 
and  very  hard.  It  is  first  put  through  a 
Blake  ore  crusher,  then  passes  through  a 
dry  pan,  is  elevated  and  passes  through 
a  revolving  screen  into  a  large  hive, 
from  there  it  goes  into  the  wet  pans  to 


be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  other 
clay,  then  goes  into  the  pug  mill  and 
machine.  The  company  have  been 
manufacturing  brick  near  their  smelting 
works  in  a  crude  way  for  some  time,  and 
intend  to  abandon  that  as  soon  as  the 
main  plant  is  in  operation.  We  have 
two  Eudaly  kilns  up  and  will  build 
three  more  to  serve  the  capacity  of  the 
machine,  which  is  about  25,000  per  day. 
As  the  plant  was  not  ready  to  start  when 
we  had  the  first  kiln  complete,  we  made 
enough  brick  at  the  old  works 'and 
shipped  them  on  the  cars  to  fill  the  kiln 
and  burn.  Those  brick  were  made  of  five 
parts  Dillon  rock  and  one  part  Colorado 
clay,  which  is  65  per  cent,  silica.  The 
company  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  trial  kiln,  especially  in  the 
item  of  fuel.  They  had  been  using  from 
a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  coal  to 
burn  a  thousand  brick.  We  had  73,000 
brick  and  burned  63  tons  coal,  which  was 
quite  a  saving.  Coal  costs  from  $7  to  $9 
per  ton  and  wood  $3.75  per  cord. 

We  carried  a  heat  sufficient  to 
melt  St.  Louis  and  Colorado  brick, 
for  we  used  both  in  the-  construction 
of  the  kiln.  These  silica  brick  are 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  after 
being  burned  than  before,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  claim,  so  far  as  have  been  tested  in 
their  smelting  works,  to  be  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  English  silica  brick. 
The  main  building  of  this  plant  is  a 
heavy  frame  sided  up  with  rough  plank 
then  covered  with  building  paper  and 
that  covered  with  corrugated  iron  which 
is  intended  to  keep  it  comfortable  for 
the  workmen  during  the  severest  cold 
weather.  The  whole  building  is  floored 
with  two  inch-pine  lumber.  Taking  it  al¬ 
together  it  is  by  far  the  finest  brick  plant 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  manufacture  of  silica  brick 
and  wanting  to  see  a  complete  plant  in 
every  respect  it  will  pay  them  to  visit  An¬ 
aconda  and  look  around.  Col.  Estes,  the 
treasurer,  or  Mr.  Losee,  the  president, 
will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  them 
through  the  works  at  any  time.  They 
will  find  that  they  don’t  do  things  by 
halves  in  Montana.  Everything  is  built 
from  first  class  material  and  must  be  all 
first  class  in  workmanship  regardless  of 
expense.  Common  laborers  gets  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  day,  brick  layers  get  $6  to  $8, 
carpenters^  $4  to  $5,  brick  setters,  $4, 
burners  $5  and  everything  else  high  in 
proportion.  I  will  leave  here  in  a  few 
days  to  eat  Christmas  turkey  at  home. 
Wishing  the  Clay- Worker  staff  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  M.  Burton. 


Use  of  Escaping  Heat. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  “Subscriber,”  on  page  426, 
December  issue,  beg  leave  to  inform  Mr. 

Subscriber  that  we  are  now  using  two 
down-draft  kilns  of  Newman  S.  Clark’s 
patent,  which  we  now  own  and  control, 
and  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  escap¬ 
ing  heat  from  one  kiln,  dries  or  water- 
smokes  the  other,  and  we  are  now  build¬ 
ing  two  more  kilns,  all  connected  with 
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one  smokestack,  and  are  arranging  to 
use  the  escaping  or  exhaust  heat  from 
one  to  the  other  all  round.  Would  he 
pleased  to  correspond  with  “Subscriber” 
and  give  him  all  information  in  our 
possession. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Paving  Brick  it  Tile  Co. 


All  Are  Invited. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Brick,  Tile 
and  Drainage  Association  in  1889  it  was 
determined  to  have  a  large  meeting  of 
the  fraternity  at  their  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb. 
25th  and  26th,  1891,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  B.  W.  Blair, 
R.  E.  Farnham  and  J.  W.  Everal  to  call 
attention  of  the  craft  in  the  State  and 
have  a  large  attendance.  The  commit¬ 
tee  would  be  under  obligations  to  the 
Clay-Worker  if,  in  its  next  issue,  it 
would  call  attention  to  the  matter,  as  we 
know,  with  its  large  circulation,  it  will 
reach  many  of  the  clay  workers.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  that  an  interesting  an  en¬ 
tertaining  order  of  exercises  have  been 
arranged  and  it  will  be  profitable  for  all 
members  and  manufacturers  to  attend. 
Distinguished  and  able  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  from  other  States  have  been  in¬ 
vited  and  will  read  papers,  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  committee  to  have  a  large  at¬ 
tendance. 

|  B.  W.  Blair, 
Committee.  J.  W.  Everal, 

I  R.  E.  Farnham. 


New  York  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

There  has  been  two  big  failures  here 
during  the  month  that  has  just  drawn  to 
a  close  and  the  brick  market  is  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  most  depressed  condition. 
The  first  failure  was  that  of  Peck,  Martin 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  firms  in  the  building  material  line 
in  the  city.  On  the  12th  inst.  it  made 
an  assignment  to  George  S.  Hamlin,  a 
lawyer.  The  members  of  the  firm  are 
Joshua  S.  Peck,  Nathan  Peck,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Martin,  A  preference  of  $13,000 
out  of  the  individual  assets  of  Joshua  S. 
Peck  is  given  to  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  W.  J.  Peck.  The  firm  claimed 
a  capital  of  over  $200,000,  upon  which 
they  did  a  very  large  business,  giving- 
notes,  it  is  said,  liberally,  both  for  pur¬ 
chases  and  discounts. 

Besides  their  business  in  New  York 
the  firm  had  an  interest  of  about  $40,- 
000  in  brickyards  at  Montrose  Point  on 
the  Hudson,  while  Mr.  Martin  individu¬ 
ally  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Rose 
Brick  Co.,  near  Newburv,  N.  Y.,  his  in¬ 
vestment  there  being  estimated  at  over 
$100,000.  The  firm  had  fought  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union  for  three  years,  sur¬ 
rendering  in  June  of  last  year.  The 
firm  also  suffered  some  loss  by  last  Fall’s 
boycott  of  Verplanck  brick.  It  was 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  firm  that  the 
liabilities  were  about  $300,000  and  the 
assets  over  $400,000,  besides  individual 
assets  of  $100,000.  A  large  part  of  the 


firm’s  liabilities  are  secured  by  collateral 
in  the  hands  of  creditors,  while  the 
firm’s  assets  consist  of  stock  on  hand 
and  accounts  due  by  builders.  Inability 
to  secure  these  accounts  to  meet  matur¬ 
ing  obligations  was  the  cause  of  the  as¬ 
signment.  The  firm  employed  about  70 
men,  all  of  whom  were  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  work. 

The  schedules  of  the  firm  showed  lia¬ 
bilities  of  $537,398.27,  as  against  nominal 
assets  of  $534,439.85,  and  actual  assets, 
$329,559.91.  The  nominal  assets  consist 
principally  of  accounts  for  brick,  etc., 
many  of  which  are  probably  worthless, 
while  the  accounts  and  bills  receivable 
amounted  to  $388,210.16,  of  which  $200.- 
000,  it  is  thought,  can  never  be  collected. 
An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  W.  K. 
Hammond,  Warren  Ackerman,  Hiram 
Snyder  and  Charles  F.  Dickinson,  a 
committee  of  the  creditors,  to  secure  sig¬ 
natures  to  a  proposed  settlement,  on  the 
basis  of  the  payment  of  the  claims  in 
full,  on  the  basis  of  one-third  in  sixty 
days,  one-third  in  six  months,  one-sixth 
in  two  years.  It  is  thought  that  this 
settlement  will  be  accepted. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
Peck,  Martin  cfc  Co.  failure  came  that  of 
the  Lorillard  Brick  Works  Company,  of 
No.  65  South  St.,  and  Keyport,  N.  ,T., 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  Charles  Siedler,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  at 
Trenton,  on  the  application  of  Henry 
Turner,  a  New  Jersey  creditor,  and  after¬ 
ward  appointed  auxilliary  receiver  by 
Judge  Pratt,  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  application  of  Jacob  Loril¬ 
lard,  Jr.  It  is  said  that  the  company 
has  been  carrying  a  large  amount  of  real 
estate  and  builders’  paper,  the  latter  es¬ 
timated  at  over  $200,000,  and  were  short 
of-  ready  cash. 

The  brick  works  at  Keyport  were  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  United 
States.  Jacob  Lorillard  started  them  in 
1886,  and  spent  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  improving  and  extending  them.  In 
October,  1888,  the  present  company  was 
incorporated  under  New  Jersey  laws, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000  and 
bonds  amounting  to  $335,000.00,  all 
issued  to  Jacob  Lorillard  for  the 
Keyport  property,  which  be  turned 
over  to  the  company  at  a  valuation  of 
$935,000,  the  property  representing  a 
total  cost  of  $750,000.  The  property  in¬ 
cluded  270  acres  of  clay  bearing  lands. 
Jacob  Lorillard  was  the  president  of  the 
company,  while  R.  C.  Guyer  was  the 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  company  sold  its  bricks  dire'ctly 
to  the  consumers  and  to  its  dealing 
largely  with  the  speculative  class  of 
builders  and  carrying  acceptances  for 
large  amounts,  the  collapse  is  said  to  be 
largely  due.  Jacob  Lorillard  himself 
blamed  a  morning  paper  of  this  city 
largely  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  claiming  that  it  had  published 
reports  stating  that  the  clay  had  given 
out  at  Keyport.  A  suit  for  $100,000 
damages  will  be  brought  against  the 
paper. 

Steven  judgments, aggregating  $268,096, 


have  been  filed  against  Jacob  Lorillard, 
the  president  of  the  Lorillard  Brick 
Works  Co.  Receiver  Charles  Siedler  is 
continuing  the  business.  Mr.  Lorillard 
claims  that  the  liabilities  of  the  company 
are  about  $750,000,  while  the  receiver 
thinks  they  may  reach  $2,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  capital  stock,  bonds,  and 
mortgages.  The  assets  are  nominally 
between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000. 

In  the  face  of  these  failures,  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  an  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  of  the  brick  market  is  to  be 
reported.  A  great  many  bricks  were  sold 
during  the  month,  but  not  nearly  as 
many  as  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
Prices,  too,  are  decidedly  low,  being 
quoted  at  $5.50  and  $6  for  Haverstraws. 
The  accumulation  in  the  market  at  the 
present  time  is  about  three  millions. 
The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  not 
at  all  bright,  a  prominent  dealer  giving 
it  to  me  as  his  opinion  that  the  output 
will  be  most  materially  reduced  next 
year,  probably  100  machines  being 
thrown  out  or  permitted  to  remain  idle. 

Included  in  the  new  buildings  to  go 
up  shortly  is  a  handsome  church  and 
rectory,  50x100  feet  to  be  erected  in 
Baxter  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and 
8-story  brick,  iron  and  terra  cotta  ware¬ 
house  in  East  12th  St.,  to  cost  $140,000. 

Bric-a-Brac. 


Interesting  Brick  Plant  in  New  Jersey. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  situated  at 
Sayreville,  N.  J.,  on  the  Raritan  River, 
manufacture  upwards  of  one-half  million 
brick  per  day  and  employ  over  seven 
hundred  hands.  The  entire  city  of 
Sayreville  practically  belongs  to  this 
company  and  is  inhabited  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  their  employes.  Sayreville 
is  situated  on  the  Raritan  River,  about 
seven  miles  south  of  South  Amboy.  It 
is  a  most  picturesque  village  of  about 
3,000  inhabitants.  The  company  have 
about  5,000  feet  of  dock  surface  on  the 
river. 

They  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  works  of  their  kind  in  the  East, 
if  not  in  the  world.  They  are  a  most 
important  factor  as  feeders  to  the  great 
New  Y"ork  market.  However,  their  field 
is  the  world  as  their  own  vessels  carry 
their  product  into  nearly  every  port  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  doubt  whether  any  firm  in  the 
United  States  can  show  such  far  reach¬ 
ing  interests  as  this.  Their  clay  beds 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  deposit 
lands  of  New  Jersey,  contain  a  greater 
variety  of  clays  than  can  be  found  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  An  enumer¬ 
ation  of  their  resources  in  this  line 
would  be  bewildering  to  (he  reader. 

For  making  common  brick  they  use  a 
machine  of  their  own  manufacture 
which  is  as  novel  as  it  is  useful ;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  at  some  later  day  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  your  readers.  About  thirty 
machines  of  this  class  are  used.  Their 
better  grades  of  brick  such  as  buffs,  Ro¬ 
man,  red  or  white  fronts,  etc.,  are  made 
upon  a  Pentield  Machine  and  repressed 
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upon  the  Raymond  Power  Presses,  several 
of  which  are  in  daily  operation.  Drying 
kilns  built  by  Geo.  W.  Sharer,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  furnish  them  with  a  speedy 
mode  of  drying  so  great  a  number  of 
bricks.  Altogether  they  use  the  most 
improved  machinery  and  methods  of 
handling  brick  known. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  business 
done  by  the  firm  and  the  number  of 
*  employes,  it  moves  without  jar  or  friction 
controlled  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fisher,  to  whose 
great  ability  as  an  organizer  and  director, 
is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  firm. 

The  writer  who  visited  the  factory 
recently  is  under  many  obligations  for  a 
generous  and  hospitable  reception,  and 
hopes  it  may  be  the  province  of  the 
Clay- Worker  to  write  in  detail  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  remarkable  plant,  as 
such  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers.  C.  W. 


Agree  Yet,  Disagree. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  bear  wit  h  us  in  a  brief  answer  to 
“R.  Brick”  in  Dec.  No., with  whom  we  agree 
every  particular  if  we  view  things  from 
his  standpoint.  But  if  a  kiln  has  been 
or  can  be  made,  which  will  conduct  the 
heat  twenty  or  thirty  feet  before  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  product  to  be  burned,  and  in  its 
passage  storing  a  portion  of  its  heat 
where  it  will  soon  do  very  effective 
wrork,  this  storing,  for  a  time,  so  modify¬ 
ing  its  intensity  as  to  render  it  harmless 
when  thoroughly  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  body  of  the  ware  to  be  burned, 
our  views  differ  very  much;  because, 
under  such  conditions,  much  more  heat 
may  be  generated  in  a  given  time  with¬ 
out  any  injury  to  the  ware.  The  same 
advantage  is  present  in  the  cooling  pro¬ 
cess,  since  the  cool  air  must  pass  the 
same  distance  through  this,  now  intense¬ 
ly  heated,  medium,  and  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  takes  on  sufficient  heat  to 
again  be  harmless  when  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  ware.  If  such  a  kiln  does, 
or  ever  may  exist,  the  time  required  to 
burn  any  quantity  of  any  ware,  be  it 
great  or  Small,  can  be  materially  reduced, 
and  much  better  results  obtained. 

Who  has  burned  on  an  up-draft  kiln 
— either  tile  or  brick — and  has  not,  at 
some  time  in  his  experience,  known,  by 
the  degree  of  heat  or  by  the  necessary 
settle,  that  a  certain  part- — or  parts  may¬ 
be — of  his  kiln  was  sufficiently  burned 
in  a  given  time,  after  applying  full  fires? 
And  then  been  compelled  to  “go  slow” 
in  order  to  save  the  burned  part  while 


bringing  up  the  others,  as  many  or  more 
hours  longer?  Has  not  the  unloading 
of  such  kilns  proved  that  the  rapidly 
burned  ware  was  often,  in  every  respect, 
equal  or  superior  to  the  more  slowly 
burned  parts?  This  has  been  our  oft 
repeated  experience.  W e  therefore  assert, 
had  the  same  degree  of  heat  been  as  rap¬ 
idly  and  violently  applied  to  all  parts, 
all  parts  would  have  been  burned  in  the 
shortest  time  required  for  any  part. 
Then,  the  usual  method  of  firing  under 
such  circumstances,  viz.,  cooling  to  or 
below  a  cherry  red,  then  heating  to  an 
excessive  degree,  again  cooling,  heating, 
etc.,  is  more  damaging  to  the  kiln  and 
much  more  destructive  to  the  ware,  than 
to  maintain  a  constant  heat  until  done, 
and  thus  make  one  heating  and  one 
cooling  answer  for  one  kiln  of  ware. 

STEWART  BROTHERS. 


STATE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  Springfield,"  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  January  13th  and 
14th,  1891. 


THE  COMING  BOW-WOW. 

'The  council  fires  will  be  lighted  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  Jan’y  20th,  at  Indianapolis, 
and  all  mighty  chiefs  and  medicine  men, 
together  with  a  great  many  braves  from 
nearly  all  the  tribes  of  clay  workers 
throughout  the  country  will  again  gather 
together.  The  pipe  of  peace  will  be 
passed  around  and  a  new  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will,  will  be  ratified. 
Many  questions  of  importance  to  all  the 
nations  will  be  considered.  Water- 
smoke  Slow,  Brick-in-his-bat,  Up-draft 
clamp,  Stretcher-faced  Charlie,  Hand¬ 
made  Frank,  Wire-cut  the  Hard-burned, 
and  all  the  most  noted  and  eloquent 
warriors,  except  Stick-in-the-mud,  have 
signified  their  intention  to  be  present 
and  participate  in  the  great  pow-wow. 
Stick-in-the-mud  alone  refuses  to  listen 
to  the  Great  Father  who  calls  his  chil¬ 
dren  together  that  they  may  devise  bet¬ 
ter  methods  and  unitedly  strive  for 
greater  prosperity  among  all  the  tribes. 
Stick-in-the-mud  is  growing  old  and  is 
contented  to  stay  at  home  with  his  squaws. 
He  says  the  cost  of  getting  to  the  pow¬ 


The  Iowa  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage 
Association  will  meet  in  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Wednesday,  February  4th,  1891  at 
10  A.  M. 

The  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage 
Association  will  meet  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
February  25th  and  26th,  1891. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  biick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewer 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

442,867.  Preservative  Compound  for 
Brick,  Stone,  etc — Lewis  B.  Drake, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

443,413.  Brick  Machine — Herman  H. 

Stukenberg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

444,009.  Flower-pot  Machine — Chas. 

McDonagh,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

444,227.  Brick  or  Tile  Table — Geo.  S. 
Tiffany,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


wow  would  buy  beef 
enough  for  a  week  and 
that  the  young  braves 
should  talk  more  of  war,  put  on  their 
war  paint  and  go  after  the  scalps  of  those 
who  are  departing  from  the  ways  of  their 
fathers.  His  followers  are  growing  dis¬ 
contented,  however,  and,  though  they 
long  to  put  on  their  paint,  are  listening 
with  more  interest  than  formerly  to  the 
great  chiefs  who  talk  of  peace.  They 
have  heard  that  those  who  go  to  the 
pow-wow  and  smoke  the  peace  pipe  are 
favored  by  the  Great  Father,  that  food 
and  fire-water  is  free  to  all,  and,  greater 
than  this  even,  new  and  better  weapons 
are  given  to  every  brave  who  will  learn 
to  use  them.  Some  of  Stick-in-the-mud’s 
followers  even  are  looking  forward  to  a 
day  of  better  things,  and  will,  perhaps, 
join  in  the  coming  peace  council  where 
all  the  great  chiefs  and  braves  from 
every  tribe  and  nation  will  assemble. 
Great  is  the  pow-wow. 


An  old  subscriber  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 
writes  under  date  of  Dec.  23rd,  having 
previously  sent  $1.00  for  Clay- Worker 
for  ’91:  “I  enclose  the  other  dollar.  The 
Clav -Worker  is  worth  more  than  two 
dollars  several  times  over.” 


The  clay-worker. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIDE. 

The  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  so¬ 
cial  relations  of  a  convention  are  great 
indeed.  Our  National  government  and 
all  governments  in  their  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  appreciate  the  advantages  of  social 
intercourse.  They  recognize  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  judicious  wining  and 
dining,  as  promoters  of  good  feeling. 
There  is  a  reason  in  it  all.  The  benefits 
which  come  from  a  social  commingling 
of  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  along  the  same  line,  are  capable 
of  being  analyzed,  and  the  reasons  there¬ 
fore  made  clear.  The  more  we  know  of 
the  average  man  the  more  kindly  we  are 
disposed  towards  him.  The  exceptions 
to  this  statement  are  rare  indeed.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  positively  of  bad  character 
are  made  better  in  all  their  relations 
through  associations  with  better  people. 
Fear  of  publicity  hides  many  bad  traits. 
A  large  acquaintance  among  our  fellows 
elevates  ones  moral  ambition.  A  man 
who  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  large 
number  of  people  at  a  brickmakers’  con¬ 
vention  is  naturally  anxious  for  the  good 
will  of  all  whom  he  meets,  and  as  all 
come  together  at  such  times  with  their 
best  foot  forward,  they  have  set  a  mark 
for  future  conduct.  They  all  come  to 
the  convention,  meet  pleasantly,  ex¬ 
change  kind  words  and  set  an  example 
of  general  good  feeling.  After  such  an 
experience  one  is  certain  to  make  an 
unconscious  effort  to  sustain  himself  at 
this  high  standard.  Thus  it  is  that  one’s 
acquaintance  measurably  eflects  his  con¬ 


duct.  It  is  manifestly  true  that  a  man 
well-known  all  over  the  country  must  be 
more  careful  of  his  reputation  than  one 
without  such  an  acquaintance..  Thus 
it  is  that  we  meet  in  convention,  make 
pleasant  acquaintances,  say  our  kindest 
words,  do  our  best  to  show  the  good 
there  is  in  us  and  are  forever  afterwards 
anxious  to  sustain  ourselves.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  common  to  all  gatherings. 

We  are  inclined  to  overlook  any  little 
wrong  which  may  attach  itself  to  people 
whom  we  know  well.  The  misdeeds  of 
people  whom  we  do  not  know  are  invari¬ 
ably  exaggerated.  To  this  extent  the  so¬ 
cial  element  of  the  convention  is  helpful 
to  us.  We  are  judged  in  a  more  kindly 
spirit. 

Through  our  advanced  social  relations 
with  our  business  associates  there  is  the 
greater  intimacy  and  greater  confidence 
which  leads  to  an  interchange  of  exper¬ 
ience.  We  swap  ideas,  and  we  are  not 
too  particular  about  its  being  an  even 
trade.  We  give  and  take  in  a  spirit  of 
high  friendship,  and  in  the  end  all  are 
mutually  benefited.  We  get  new  ideas, 
and  as  we  start  from  the  convention  to 
our  homes,  we  find  that  we  are  in  a 
larger  world.  Larger  in  all  that  is  ma¬ 
terial,  broader  in  our  charity  and  full 
of  good  hope,  all  of  which  tends  to  our 
material  and  moral  advancement.  It 
makes  us  better  men  in  business,  men 
of  more  value  to  the  world  and  hence  to 
ourselves  and  our  families. 


A  WORD  OF  WELCOME. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  once  invited  a  large 
number  of  friends  to  a  Christmas  dinner. 
His  wife  had  labored  hard  in  getting  an 
elegant  feast.  Everyone  sat  down  to  the 
table  in  buoyant  spirits.  They  left  it 
satisfied.  As  the  last  guests  were  de¬ 
parting  the  gentleman,  who  was  all  good 
nature  said:  “Well,  my  friends,  I  am 
always  glad  to  welcome  you,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  but,  sin¬ 
cerely,  I  am  always  just  as  glad  to  see 
you  go.”  This  applies  very  well  to  a 
heavy  Christmas  dinner,  but  not,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  a  gathering  or  conven¬ 
tion  of  clayworkers.  We  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  attended  a  convention  where 
we  were  glad  to  go  or  see  anyone  else  go 
and  we  feel  that  this  is  no  exception. 
While  the  Clay-Worker  does  not  in 
any  sense  feel  that  it  is  the  host  of  the 
fifth  annual  convention  because  of  its 
being  held  in  the  city  of  its  publication, 
yet  we  have  done,  and  will  do,  all  in  our 
power  to  make  the  meeting  a  success 
and  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  our 


work  is  distinctively  for  clayworkers  and 
that  we  are  subject  to  all  just  demands. 

CONVENTION  WORK-WHAT  MIGHT 
BE  DONE. 

Much  of  the  experimenting  that  is 
done  at  great  expense  by  each  clay- 
worker  for  himself  might  be  done  by  the 
body  of  clayworkers  at  a  trifling  expense 
to  the  individual  member.  An  experi¬ 
mental  plant,  owned  by  the  National 
Association  could  do  many  things  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  body 
which  they  as  individuals  have  to  do  for 
themselves.  A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing  has  been  done  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  own  people.  It  con¬ 
ducted  expensive  experiments  in  flour 
milling  several  years  ago  and  saved  to 
the  people  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
it  cost  those  of  the  United  States  to  do 
the  same  thing  as  individuals.  There  is 
no  use  talking  about  getting  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  anything  of  this  kind  for  the 
clayworkers.  Its  work  has  never  been 
done  along  this  line  excepting  in  case  of 
agricultural  work.  The  possibilities  of 
the  clayworker  would  be  much  enlarged 
by  something  of  this  kind  and  we  cannot 
but  see  that  it  would  be  of  great  general 
benefit.  There  are  very  few  extensive 
clay-workers  but  have  ideas  that  they 
would  likes  to  see  tried,  but  which  in 
the  nature  of  their  work  could  not  be 
fairly  undertaken,  both  on  account  of 
expense  and  the  time  that  it  would  take 
from  ordinary  affairs.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  clayworking  machinery  would, 
no  doubt,  be  glad  to  place  some  of  their 
outfits  where  they  could  be  viewed  by 
those  who  cared  to  see  the  results.  Par¬ 
ticularly  would  this  be  true  if  power  and 
buildings  could  be  furnished  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Association.  A  work  of  this  kind 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  who  would  receive  from 
the  outside  such  ideas  as  would  be  pro¬ 
posed  and  decide  on  what  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  This  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  progressive  men  of  high  char¬ 
acter,  of  which  there  are  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  in  the  daywork ing  business.  We  do 
not  expect  to  see  an  idea  of  this  kind 
jumped  at  or  adopted  at  once,  but  submit 
it  for  the  consideration  of  those 
interested. 

Our  old  friend  and  neighbor,  John 
Hensley,  who  of  late  years  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Brick 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  looked  in  upon  us  recently, 
and  reported  the  Memphis  brethren  as 
generally  prosperous  and  happy,  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  will  be  with  us  during  the 
coming  annual  convention. 
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CONVENTION  NOTES. 

A  convention  should  furnish  food  both 
for  reflection  and  gratulation.  Many  of 
our  brethren  will  go  home  from  the  an¬ 
nual  conclave  with  a  rich  burden  of 
ideas;  others,  mayhap,  with  few  or  none. 
There  are  some  so  constituted  that  they 
do  not  learn  anything.  They  cannot 
feel  that  the  time  and  money  spent  in 
attending  the  convention  is  well  used. 
Such  men  do  well  to  remain  at  home. 
On  the  other  hand  the  inquiring,  pro¬ 
gressive  workers  never  fail  to  get  some 
idea  or  bit  of  practical  information 
whenever  thrown  in  contact  with  a  fel¬ 
low  craftsman.  To  such  the  convention 
is  a  feast  following  which  comes  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  assimilation.  They  think  it  all 
over  and  the  more  they  think  about  it 
the  more  it  swells.  It  is  like  the  earth 
— the  more  we  know  of  it  the  bigger  it 
gets. 

* 

*  * 

The  man  who  gets  the  most  out  of 
the  convention  is  the  one  who  knew 
the  most  when  he  packed  his 
grip  and  started  from  home.  The 
one  who  gets  the  least  is  the  one 
who  was  barren  when  he  started.  He 
belongs  to  the  ilk  that  writes  an  inquiry 
on  a  postal  card  about  reburning  a  kiln 
of  brick  or  some  other  question  of  like 
character.  The  mere  act  of  getting  away 
from  home,  coming  in  contact  with  new 
people  enlarges  the  horizon  of  any  think¬ 
ing  man.  The  one  who  “hasn’t  time”  to 
attend  a  convention  or  “thinks  it  doesn’t 
pay,”  very  often  uses  time  at  home  which 

is  of  very  little  value. 

* 

*  * 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  little  per¬ 
sonal  conversations  that  occur  when  the 
convention  is  not  in  session  are  really 
the  most  productive,  is  because  out  of  a 
large  crowd  only  a  few  have  the  art  of 
talking  in  public,  and  hence  their  often 
profound  knowledge  of  a  subject  goes  by 
default.  Such  a  man,  however,  can  tell 
what  he  knows  in  conversation,  and  this 
mixing  of  ideas  is  as  necessary  to  form¬ 
ing  ideas,  as  it  is  in  forming  a  perfect 
brick. 

* 

*  * 

Among  the  valuable  information  one 
may  get  at  the  convention,  is  the  various 
points  of  superiority  and  adaptability  of 
machines  to  various  clays  or  methods. 
A  machine,  from  its  rigid  automatic 
conditions,  is  always  at  its  best  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  clay,  or  on  a  clay  prepared  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way.  As  these  vary  almost  indefi¬ 
nite^,  machines  that  do  well  on  one 
often  fail  in  others,  or  to  do  well  in  all, 
the  various  kinds  must  be  treated  so  as 


to  bring  them  nearly  to  the  condition 
of  uniformity  demanded  by  machine 
work.  This  is  measurably  true  of  all 
machines,  and  where  a  large  number  in 
a  trade  get  together  they  are  quite  likely 
to  represent  all  the  varieties  of  machines 
and  raw  materials,  and  the  exchange  of 
experience  on  the  varying  treatment  and 
method  is  alone  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  railroad  fares,  hotel  bills,  and  loss 
of  time.  The  best  way  to  do  a  thing  is 
often  best  learned  in  knowing  how  not 
to  do  it. 

* 

*  * 

This  day  of  railroads,  telegraph  and 
rapid  communication  of  ideas  and  pro¬ 
ducts,  where  a  contractor  in  Indianapolis 
may  buy  his  stock  in  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis  or  Chicago,  has  made  it  impossible 
for  men  to  live  for  themselves  alone,  or 
fence  himself  inside  his  narrow  locality. 
Just  as  securely  as  he  may  fence  himself 
in,  he  also  fences  himself  out.  It  is  an 
age  of  small  profits  on  a  large  output, 
made  in  the  most  wholesale  or  economi¬ 
cal  way,  rather  than  large  profits  on  a 
small  output,  made  in  primitive  fashion. 
This  is  a  condition  of  success,  and  men 
must  broaden  out  to  the  range  of  their 
possibilities,  and  learn  of  the  wants  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  best  methods 
practiced  in  it ;  and  for  this  reason  con¬ 
ventions  are  a  prime  necessity. 


BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 

The  assembling  of  men  of  a  given 
trade  in  convention  has  an  undoubted 
effect.  It  adds  dignity,  precision  and 
executive  force  to  the  individual  who  is 
clothed  with  the  power  of  the  whole 
body.  But  where  the  individual  is  most 
directly  benefited  is  in  his  meeting 
other  members  “out  of  hours,”  convers¬ 
ing  with  them  in  a  snug  seat  in  the  hotel 
corridor,  or  taking  a  walk  or  ride 
while  they  discuss  trade,  swap  misery 
and  cigars.  Personal  conversation  is  the 
most  agreeable  way  of  getting  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  the  most  effective  way  of 
getting  information.  When  one  talks 
with  a  well  informed  person,  one  finds 
him  at  ease.  He  then  gives  you  his 
views  in  far  better  form  than  he  will  ex¬ 
press  it  in  a  formal  speech  on  the  con¬ 
vention  floor.  You  can  ask  questions, 
and  have  them  explained,  and  you  go 
over  a  subject,  both  imparting  some  pe¬ 
culiar  experience,  and  each  learning 
something  from  the  other.  These  per¬ 
sonal,  informal  conversations  are  usually 
unconscious,  and  very  often  life-long 
friendships  are  formed  out  of  these  cas¬ 
ual,  but  mutual,  mind  refreshing  ex¬ 


changes.  While  we  do  not  depreciate 
in  the  least,  the  value  of  the  “session,” 
we  hold  that  the  real  “moral  reform”  is 
worked  in  the  by-ways,  where  men  not 
only  exchange  their  knowledge,  but 
what  is  more  valuable  and  lasting,  their 
mutual  and  personal  confidence,  more 
or  less  lasting  and  sacred,  as  they  may 
be  mutually  attracted  toward  each  other. 

HE  WILL  BE  WITH  US. 

Every  assembly  has  its  objector.  The 
National  Congress  has  more  than  one.  He 
is  the  man  who  is  the  stickler  for  the  red 
tape.  He  is  the  one  who  is  constantly  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  point  of  order.  He  is  present  in 
all  conventions  and  will  be  present  at 
ours.  He  is  always  on  hand.  Nothing 
can  be  said  that  will  disconcert  him. 
We  often  wish  somebody  would  sandbag 
him,  but  he  is  the  first  man  to  come  and 
the  last  one  to  go.  He  arrives  at  the 
hotel,  grip  in  hand,  wreathed  in  smiles, 
in  the  best  of  humor  with  himself, 
laughs  at  his  own  jokes,  gets  the  best 
room,  stands  treat  less  than  anybody  and 
is  continuously  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind.  Particularly  is  this  true  when 
he  rises  to  a  point  of  order  and  makes  a 
speech  in  support  of  himself.  He 
glances  around  the  room  and  never  fails 
to  imagine  that  he  catches  admiring 
glances.  He  has  something  to  say  on 
all  subjects  and  is  greatly  disturbed  when 
anyone  justly  objects  to  any  measure  or 
action  of  his.  We  all  know  him,  we 
have  seen  him  at  every  convention  that 
we  have  ever  attended  and  we  believe 
that  he  will  be  the  last  man  lost  to  things 
earthy  before  the  millenium.  The  ob¬ 
jector  will  be  the  last  man  to  leave  and 
when  we  goes  we  will  have  eternal  hap¬ 
piness. 

BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brick makers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tions  by  J.  A.  Recp.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
“R  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged,  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 
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TOO  MUCH  FOR  ONE  BED. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  herewith  submit  letters  from  two  of 
our  mutual  friends,  received  in  reply  to 
inquiries  sent  the  writers  sometime  since, 
in  behalf  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Association,  which  is  soon  to 
meet  in  your  city.  These  letters  are 
therefore  the  property  of  the  Association. 
The  first,  that  of  Mr.  Oldfield,  is  valuable 
to  the  craft  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  clay  interests  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and,  more  especially, 
in  the  South,  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
advance  that  modern  improvements  are 
bringing  about.  Not  only  this,  but  it 
indicates  a  rapid  approach  to  the  use  of 
the  same  terms  to  express  the  same  ideas 
in  different  localities.  Our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Oldfield,  has  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  and,  no  doubt,  can  give  us 
some  valuable  information  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  second  letter,  that  of  Mr. 
Pike,  of  Illinois,  it  is  submitted,  first, 
because  of  the  information  in  the  first 
part,  and  second,  because  of  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  propositions  in  the  second 
part.  While  I  am  glad  to  state  that  Mr. 
Pike  and  myself  have  always  been  and  now 
are  on  the  very  best  of  terms,  yet  I  trust 
I  may  be  spared  complying  with  his 
request — tried  it  once  in  a  much  colder 
climate,  and  will  refer  all  just  persons  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 

When  you  write  him  please  enclose 
stamp.  W.  A.  Eudaly. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  7,  1891. 

BRICKYARD  NOMENCLATURE. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  0.: 

Dear  Sir— Yours  of  the  20th  inst.,  was  duly  re¬ 
ceived,  and,  as  you  requested,  should  have  had 
earlier  attention  had  it  not  been  that  I  was  absent 
from  home.  As  to  the  “Nomenclature”  of  brick¬ 
making  or  of  brickmakers,  I  confess  at  the  outset 
that  although  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  clay  and  clay  workers,  yet  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  or  what  to  say.  My  experience  has 
principally  been  along  the  Hudson  river  and  in 
“Tidewater,”  Va.  Perhaps  the  language  of  this 
section  will  be  the  more  novel  and  therefore  I  will 
confi  e  myself  to  what  “I  know”  about  that  kind 
of  dialect.  To  begin  I  find  “De  Wah”  made  quite 
a  difference  The  machine  a  still  greater  and  the 
“schoolmarm”  is  rapidly  doing  away  with  all 
traces  of  the  olden  time.  “Old  Black  Joe”  used  to 
cut  his  clay  by  tasks  and  “spits.”  He  now  cuts  by 
“cubic  yards.”  I  should  say,  however,  that  this  is 
done  by  young  Black  Joe,  who  is  quite  a  different 
person.  The  old  man  “toted”  and  rolled  the  brick; 
the  young  man  “carries”  and  “wheels”  them.  The 
old  fellow,  the  old  temperer, used  to  make  a  “pone” 
to  “slick  up”  its  sides,”  “put  it  up”  for  the 
moulder,  the  young  one  puts  up  a  “bed  of  mortar” 
for  the  moulder’s  use.  The  moulder  used  to 
“plane”  off  the  brick,  he  now  “strikes”  them  off. 
Of  course  you  will  understand  that  these  are  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  operations— as  the  clay  on  the  sea¬ 
board  Is  weak,  there  was  nothing  but  common 
brick  made  here  and  therefore  the  names  of  them 


were  quite  few  and  simple.  “Run  of  kiln,”  “mer 
chantable,”  and  "two  and  one”  are  used  as  terms 
to  distinguish  building  brick.  “Hard”  where  no 
“salmon”  or  “soft  brick”  were  used  and  “paving” 
when  they  were  required  for  that  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  Rarely  “sand  stretchers”  were  made  and 
they  were  so  called.  The  brick  before  the  war  and 
until  quite  a  recent  date  were  made  by  hand 
strictly;  so  much  so  that  even  clay  was  tempered 
by  hand  with  a  common  spade.  As  I  remarked  at 
the  outset,  there  is  little  to  be  said  on  this  subject 
that  is  not  expressed  by  language  in  common  use 
so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  have  given  the  foregoing  as 
the  best  help  I  could.  Trust, ng  that  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  will  for  the  deed  in  what  I  have  been  able 
to  say,  I  am,  Very  Truly  Yours, 

Geo.  S.  Oldfield 

Norfolk,  Va.,  January  3,  1891. 

NOT  INTENDED  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

My  Dear  Eudaly:— Your  letter  of  interrogation 
of  18th  inst.  at  hand.  I  think  you  are  just  the  man 
for  this  position.  We,  in  this  vicinity,  make  only 
common  brick,  such  as  those  made  on  tile  mills 
and  slop  and  sand  brick.  “No  headers,”  except 
they  get  them  from  bicycles— No  i-tretchers,  except 
they  get  hitched  on  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  We  just 
call  them  brick.  Sometimes  we  have  other  kinds 
of  brick,  usually  carried  in  Sucker’s  hats.  Say:  can 
I  sleep  ivith  you  if  I  go  to  the  National  Convention  ? 
This  is  all  I  know.  Your  friend, 

Chenoa,  Ill.  E.  M.  Pike. 


WITH  UNBIASED  EYE. 

One  of  our  ablest  contributors  is  just 
now  traveling  in  Europe.  In  making 
this  trip  he  claims  to  have  left  his  patri¬ 
otism  behind  him.  He  has  not  gone 
abroad  to  tell  the  people  of  the  old  world 
what  a  splendid  country  America  is  or 
defend  it  single-handed  against  all  com¬ 
ers,  but  rather  to  learn  all  that  may  be 
found  in  his  path  which  is  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  Americans.  It  is  only 
too  common  that  our  travelers  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  are  prone  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  good  which  is  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  bad  which  is  around  them. 
The  American  can  do  most  for  himself 
and  his  country  by  seeing  the  good  and 
disregarding  that  which  he  does  best  at 
home.  It  is  not  what  the  Americans  do 
well  that  our  scribe  wishes  to  see  while 
abroad,  but  rather  what  the  foreigners 
do  well.  We  will  present  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  (February)  Clay-Worker  an  inter¬ 
esting  communication  from  Mr.  Gibson, 
which  indicates  that  he  is  greatly  delight¬ 
ed  with  some  things  in  the  way  of  brick 
work  which  he  has  seen.  We  happen 
to  know  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
quite  enthusiastic  as  to  what  Americans 
do,  as  brickmakers  and  clayworkers,  and 
that  he  believes  that  they  are  generally 
in  advance  of  foreigners  in  this  work, 
but  wherever  it  is  possible  to  pick  up 
details  which  are  of  value  to  Americans, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  contrib¬ 
utor  will  do  it  utterly  without  regard  to 
his  feelings  as  an  enthuaiastic  Ameri¬ 
can. 


VITRIFIED  BRICK-A  NEW  PRO¬ 
CESS. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  is  authority  for  the 
following : 

A  factory  is  already  in  operation  at 
Bellport  for  the  making  of  vitrified 
brick.  This  factory  stands  on  Smith 
avenue,  north  of  the  depot.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  only  manufactory  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  at  present  the  bricks  made 
therein  are  looked  upon  as  experimental. 
In  the  making  of  these  vitrified  bricks 
the  process  is  very  simple,  namely  :  Take 
soft  sand  that  is  not  made  up  of  quartz, 
gravel  and  crystals,  melt  in  a  mass,  then 
pour  the  liquid  into  iron  moulds  which 
are  18  inches  long,  13  inches  broad  and 
12  inches  deep,  and  when  cooled  the 
bricks  are  ready  for  use.  It  is  said  the 
coal  thus  far  used  is  iK*t  productive  of 
the  needed  intensity  heat  ofto  melt  the 
mass  sufficiently,  yet  ultimate  success  is 
assured,  and  for  the  present  an  artistic 
sample  lot  of  these  brick  can  be  seen  in 
the  new  railroad  depot  just  nearing 
completion  on  Dunton  avenue,  some 
distance  west  of  the  present  Bellport 
station. 

THE  COMING  NATIONAL  BUILDERS’ 
CONVENTION. 

Preparations  are  being  made  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Builders, 
which  will  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
February  9th  to  13th.  This  meeting  of 
delegates  from  builders’  exchanges  loca¬ 
ted  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  is  an  event 
of  great  importance  to  all  builders  and 
contractors  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  pleasant  duty  of  entertaining  the 
delegates,  of  whom  there  will  be  about 
six  hundred,  falls  upon  the  New  York 
Builders’  Exchange.  A  committee  of  a 
hundred  has  been  appointed  to  take  the 
affair  in  charge.  To  facilitate  matters  it 
has  been  divided  into  smaller  commit¬ 
tees.  The  executive  committee  consists 
of  Marc  Eidlitz,  chairman ;  Stephen  M. 
Wright,  secretary;  A.  A.  Cowen,  F.  E. 
Conover,  J.  M.  Canda,  Richard  Deeves,  I. 
M.  Eidlitz,  R.  C.  Martin,  H.  W.  Redfield, 
G.  M.  Smith,  W.  C.  Smith  and  J  J.  Tucker. 

Every  evening  of  the  convention  will 
be  filled  with  some  special  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  visitors.  The  whole  pro¬ 
gramme  has  not  yet  been  announced, 
but  it  was  learned  that  one  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  a  grand  banquet  and  an¬ 
other  to  a  theater  party,  for  wic.h  purpose 
some  theater  will  be  chartered  and  ap¬ 
propriately  decorated.  The  Building 
Trades’  Club  will  keep  open  house  while 
the  delegates  are  in  the  city. 
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HUSTLE. 

Don’t  wait  for  trade; 

Don’t  stand  around  and  expect  busi¬ 
ness  to  build  itself; 

Hustle,  push,  wake  up,  advertise. 

Keep  stocked  up  with  the  best; 

Keep  prices  down  as  low  as  possible 
consistent  with  a  fair  profit; 

Be  prepared  for  every  demand ; 

If  you  don’t  have  what  is  asked  for, 
get  it; 

Advertise! 

Keep  the  best  stock; 

Try  to  beat  competitors  by  having 
better  goods, 

At  fairer  prices; 

Always  be  courteous  and  ready  to 
oblige ; 

And  Advertise. 

Keep  the  store  clean ; 

Make  it  attractive; 

Have  polite  and  attentive  clerks: 

“Sugar  catches  more  flies  than  vinegar;” 

A  pleasant  word  will  often  bring  back 
a  customer. 

“Never  weary  in  well  doing ;” 

Never  tire  in  attending  to  the  wants  of 
customers; 

Whether  they  buy  or  not,  ask  them 
with  a  smile  to  “come  ggain ;” 

Be  prepared  to  supply  their  needs; 

And  advertise. — Confectioners'  Gazette 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 

Range,  Texas,  is  to  have  a  brickyard. 

Emmetsburgh,  la.,  wants  a  brick  plant. 

Floyesville,  Tex.,  is  to  have  a  brick¬ 
yard. 

The  Fostoria  (0.)  Brick  Co.,  has  been 
organized. 

A  large  brick  plant  is  to  be  erected  at 
Alamosa,  Col. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  established  at 
Colorado,  Texas. 

A  large  brick  plant  is  to  be  established 
at  Piedmont,  Tenn. 

J.  C.  Schrader  will  run  a  brickyard  at 
Onekama  next  season. 

Mrs.  Wickers,  Lamoni,  la.,  will  make 
brick  there  next  season. 

John  Clark,  brickmaker,  Millis,  Mass, 
has  gone  into  insolvency 

Wm.  Grothe  and  Frank  Myers,  York, 
Pa.,  will  erect  brick  works. 

The  Kirkland  (Wash.)  Steel  Co.,  will 
probably  start  a  brick  yard. 

A  co-operative  brick  company  is  being 
organized  at  Biddeford,  Me. 


t 

Jacob  Daniel,  one  of  Detroit’s  oldest 
brickmakers,  died  the  3rd  inst. 

Mayor  Stewart,  of  Dubuque, Ta., is  think- 
ingof  going  into  the  bi'ick  business. 

Crouch  &  Harding,  Carrollton,  Mo., 
propose  to  enlarge  their  brick  works. 

C.  A.  Reed  and  Chas.  Bradshaw,  of 
Rootstown,  Ohio,  will  start  a  brickyard. 

The  Ravenna  (0.)  Brick  &  Tile  Mfg, 
Co.,  has  been  incorporated,  capital  $15,000. 

The  Port  Falls  (Wash.)  Brick  Co.  will 
enlarge  their  plant  for  the  coming  season. 

A  large  and  peculiar  deposit  of  valuable  „ 
fire  clay  has  been  found  near  Cloverport, 

Ky- 

A  company  to  manufacture  pressed 
brick  at  McClosky,  Mo.,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized. 

Bridgeton,  Ind.,  is  thought  a  good 
point  for  the  location  of  a  small  brick¬ 
yard. 

E.  N.  Weigel,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  con¬ 
templates  starting  a  new  brick  works 
there. 

Holliday  &  Fletcher,  Cairo,  Ill.,  are 
contemplating  enlarging  their  brick 
wTorks. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  a 
brick  manufacturing  company  at  Super¬ 
ior,  Wis. 

Peck  Martin  &  Co.,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark., 
have  made  an  assignment.  Liabilities 
$1,000,000. 

The  Lyons  (la.)  Pressed  and  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  has  been  organized  with  capi¬ 
tal  $50,000. 

Gruger  &  Pace  and  S.  Fleming  &  Co., 
are  going  to  engage  in  brickmaking  at 
Albany,  Ga. 

J.  Best,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  others 
will  establish  a  paving  brick  plant  at 
Argentine,  Mo. 

Thos.  Diamond,  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis., 
is  organizing  a  company  to  establish  a 
brick  plant. 

McClurkin,  Ochiltree  &  Co.,  Morning 
Sun,  la.,  are  intending  to  enlarge  their 
brick  plant. 

T.  S.  Gerhard  and  others,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  building  a  brick  plant  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Ohio. 

Thos.  Finnegan,  of  Haverstraw,  has 
leased  land  and  will  make  brick  at 
Coeymans;  N.  Y. 

The  terra  cotta  works  of  Tracy  Bros., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  were  burned  recently. 
Loss,  $70,000;  insurance;  $4,000. 

The  Diamond  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 


Washington,  Pa.,  is  paving  its  streets 
with  brick  furnished  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Fire  Brick  Works,  at  $13.50  per  1,000. 

C.  L.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass., 
will  put  in  an  artificial  dryer  and  en¬ 
large  the  capacity  of  their  brick  works. 

The  Higging  Brick  A  Tile  Co.,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas,  has  been  organized  and 
will  soon  get  machinery  up  ready  for 
work. 

Those  wTho  want  experienced  help  can 
find  it  easily  by  making  their  wTants 
known  in  the  “Wanted”  column  of  the 
Cl  ay- Worker. 

E.  N.  Conkling,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  is  organizing  a 
company  to  manufacture  terra  cotta  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  output  of  Chicago  brickyards  for 
the  year  1890,  according  to  the  Tribune , 
reached  nearly  600,000,000,  represent¬ 
ing  in  value  $4,300,000. 

E.  C.  Gano,  formerly  with  the  Mackey 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Calaveras,  Texas,  has 
taken  the  superintendency  of  the  New- 
bern  (Ill.)  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

The  Central  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  is  in  the  market  for  about 
70  drying  cars,  new  or  second-hand. 
They  are  enlarging  their  works. 

W.  L.  Shank  andD.  Cavanaugh,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  have  formed  a  brick  companj' 
and  will  make  brick  on  an  extensive 
scale  during  the  coming  season. 

The  past  season  was  a  very  successful 
one  with  the  brickmakers  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  the  prospects  are  very  good 
for  a  still  better  business  during  1891. 

The  New  York  brick  market  is  re¬ 
ported  as  very  dull,  prices  for  Haver¬ 
straw  hard  ranging  from  $5.50  to  $6  per 
M.  Pale  are  not  wanted  except  for  spec¬ 
ial  orders. 

F.  G.  Lotterer,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
wants  to  buy  cars  for  a  steam  dryer,  also 
two  self-cutting  tables  for  end-cut  brick, 
and  4,000  to  6,000  feet  of  1-inch  or  2-inch 
steam  pipe. 

The  defunct  London  Mills  (Ill.)  Brick 
and  Tile  Co.’s  plant  will  probably  be 
taken  in  charge  by  a  new  company, 
overhauled  and  put  in  operation  again 
in  the  spring. 

Van  L.  Hampton,  Secretary  of  the 
Colchester  (Ill.)  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  “ad.”  may  be  seen  in  another 
column  writes  under  date  of  January  5 
(We  are  receiving  better  returns  from 
our  “ad.”  in  the  Clay-Worker  than 
from  any  other  of  the  eight  or  ten  papers 
we  have  tried.” 
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Pellegrini  &  Castleberry,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  intend  to  enlarge  their  business  in 
the  spring  and  will  want  to  buy  one  pug 
mill  and  engine  and  one  crusher  to 
grind  old  terra  cotta  and  tire  brick. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  have  erected  ten  Eudaly 
Kilns, cf  200,000  capacity,  the  past  season. 
They  have  burned  about  3,000,000  brick 
and,  so  far,  have  not  had  a  bad  burn. 

Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  has  or¬ 
dered  one  of  the  new  15-ton  Andrus  4- 
mold  Brick  Machines  for  his  new  works 
at  Belleville,  Ill.,  a  cut  of  which  appears 
in  this  number  of  the  Clay- Worker. 

Good,  practical,  reliable  workmen  are 
always  in  demand.  Those  competent  to 
superintend  and  manage  brick  works 
can  readily  obtain  desirable  situations 
by  making  proper  announcement  in  our 
“Wanted”  column. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
shipped  the  tirst  of  this  month,  four  car 
loads  of  Brick  Machinery  and  Brick- 
makers’  Supplies  to  Zacatecas,  Mexico, 
to  fill  an  order  recently  taken  by  their 
traveling  man,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hensly. 

William  Hilton,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  he  will  be  ready  for  the 
spring  trade  with  a  new  Horizontal,  all 
iron  Brick  Machine,  that  will  take  the 
lead  of  all  machines  of  that  class,  as  it  is 
being  built  on  entirely  new  principles. 

The  Smithville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of 
Smithville.  Tex.,  which  has  been  in  the 
market  for  some  time  past  for  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  has  purchased  the  Improved  Lion 
Brick  Machine,  capacity  30,000  per  day, 
from  the  St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine 
Works. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  new  machinery  of  larger  capac¬ 
ity  will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  good  as  new,  which  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  column.' 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Company  is  the 
name  or  a  new  company  which  will 
erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  and  fire  brick  from  the  celebrated 
clays  of  “Brady’s  Bun”  Valley.  Hon.  H. 
Hill,  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  G.  T.  Kennedy,  New 
Brighton.  Pa.,  W.  J.  Stewart  and  others, 
are  the  company.  Their  address  is  Falls- 
ton  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Beaver  Co., 
Pa. 

Jonathan  Creagers’  Sons  wiite  that 
they  are  now  furnishing  a  third  outfit  to 


the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
two  heavy  Pug  Mills  with  No.  2  Disinte¬ 
grators  to  Garig-Reddy  Co.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  Machine  and  Disintegrator  to  Suhr- 
heinricli  &  Bro., Evansville,  Ind.;  an  out¬ 
fit  to  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  that  they 
consider  the  prospects  good  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Root,  formerly  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  now  the  eastern  representative 
ofC.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
called  at  our  sanctum  recently.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  brick  interests  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  adjoining  states  and  thinks 
the  coming  season  will  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  for  the  brickmakers  of 
that  section  that  they  have  ever  known. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
report  this  January  2nd  to  commence 
the  new  year  with  a  sale  of  one  of  their 
Complete  Combined  Steam  Brickmaking 
Plants,  including  a  30  horse-power  Atlas 
Engine  and  Boiler  to  the  Grottoes  Co., 
Shendun,  Va.,  one  of  similar  character 
in  Texas,  one  in  Illinois,  one  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  one  in  Florida.  They  say  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  season  in  their 
line  is  far  better  than  last  year. 

A  Louisiana  subscriber  writes:  “Are 
you  personally  acquainted  with  a  good, 
sober,  industrious  and  competent  man, 
desiring  a  situation  as  superintendent; 
one  skilled  in  burning  brick  and  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  labor — all  negroes?”  If 
any  of  our  friends  who  feel  that  they  can 
fill  the  requirements  with  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  we  will  gladly  put  them  in  com¬ 
munication  with  our  subscriber,  who  is 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new 
steam  plant  to  manufacture  common 
and  red  building  brick. 

The  Joseph  J.  Kulage  celebrated  “Tri¬ 
umph”  Dry  Press  Brick  Machines  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  creating  more  than 
usual  interest  among  the  progressive 
brickmakers.  During  the  last  month, 
these  machines  were  shipped  to  leading 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Georgia  and  Wisconsin,  and 
are  intended  for  making  fine  pressed 
“Face”  or  “Front”  bricks,  which  can  be 
made  on  the  “Triumph”  with  less  than 
10  horse-power  and  set  directly  from 
machine  into  the  kiln,  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  per  day. 

Colchester,  Ill.,  is  rapidly  assuming 
large  proportions  as  a  clay  manufactur¬ 
ing  center.  Several  extensive  brick 
works,  potteries,  sewer  pipe  and  fire 
proofing  plants  have  been  established 
there  and  more  are  to  follow.  They 


have  inexhaustible  deposits  of  excellent 
clay,  and  abundance  of  water,  cheap  fuel 
and  fine  shipping  facilities,  which, backed 
by  liberal  and  enterprising  people,  will 
certainly  make  it  a  great  clayworking 
center.  Special  inducements  are  offered 
to  experienced  manufacturers  desiring 
to  establish  works  of  any  character.  Van 
L.  Hampton,  Sec’y.  Colchester  Improve¬ 
ment  Co.,  will  give  full  particulars. 

The  Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  of 
Piqua,  Ohio,  report  having  had  a  very 
satisfactory  business  during  the  year  just 
closed,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  brighter  than  ever.  Brickmakers 
and  tile  men  know  from  experience  that 
their  corrugated  roofing  and  siding  is  of 
a  kind  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  needs. 
It  is  easily  applied,  durable,  and  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  building  for  kilns,  etc. 
One  of  the  specialties  of  this  concern  is 
metallic  lath  advertised  on  another  page 
of  the  Clay-Worker.  This  lath  is  of 
sufficient  stiffness  to  give  the  wall  in¬ 
creased  rigidity  and  at  the  same  time 
perforated  enough  to  enable  the  plaster 
to  be  properly  “keyed.”  When  in  need 
of  anything  of  this  kind  it  will  pay  you 
to  communicate  with  them. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes 
that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season 
is  more  encouraging.  Work  seems  to 
loom  up  ahead  in  great  plenty.  The 
price  of  certain  grades  of  brick  have 
gone  up  since  the  first  of  the  year  about 
$2  a  thousand. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  held  on 
December  11th,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted :  That  the  price  of  hard 
brick  be  $9  per  thousand,  whereas  the 
Director  of  Public  Works  has  required 
nothing  but  straight,  hard  brick  or  third 
quality  paving  brick  shall  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  it  is  resolved  that 
sewer  brick  be  $11  per  thousand  after 
January  1st,  1891. 

The  entire  Association  of  54  members 
will  attend  the  National  Convention  to 
be  held  on  January  20th  and  21th  at  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

HANDLING  CLAYSV 

The  cost  of  handling  the  clay  fltam.  the* 
bank  to  brick  machine  can  be  veV  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  by  the  use  of  proper 
hoisting  machinery.  Much  light  on  flhis 

S  gleaned  from  the  neta 
3  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co\ 
4,  Newr  York  City.  The 
isomest  machinery  cata- 
in  this  office,  and  is  a 
:  reference.  Send  for  it, 
r  free  distribution. 
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A  GROWING  INDUSTRY. 

The  paving-  brick  industry  has  shown 
no  abatement;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  taking- 
on  larger  dimensions  every  year. 

To  keep  up  with  the  demands  and  to 
supply  the  manufacturers  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  improved  machinery,  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  to  construct  new  devices 
and  machinery  for  the  purpose. 

A  new  crusher  with  a  wrought  iron 
frame  is  now  being  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  softer  shales,  also 
cutting-off  devices,  especially  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  kinds. 

Two  styles  are  now  being  made,  one  to 
cut  side-cut  brick  and  to  carry  the  cut  brick 
away  from  the  machine  with  a  traveling 
belt  which  can  be  made  of  any  length. 
The  other  is  an  Automatic  Board  Deliv¬ 
ery  Table  where  the  brick,  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  placed  on  the  board  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  then  shoved  forward,  from 
whence  they  can  be  readily  removed  by 
the  off-takers. 

Their  different  machines  in  use  all  over 
the  United  States,  although  not  provided 
with  the  latest  improvements,  are  con¬ 
stantly  supplying  the  market  with  brick 
that  are  unsurpassed. 

The  new  catalogue  will  be  ready 
about  January  ioth,  1891. 

By  writing  to  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  this  can  be  obtained. 

See  ad.  on  page  87. 
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TRUTH  WILL  OUT 

One  of  the  sweetest  fruits  of  patient, 
diligent  effort,  is  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  appreciated — that  our  work  is  held 
at  something  near  its  real  value.  This 
sentiment,  doubtless,  is  the  source  of  the 
old  adage, “Nothing  succeeds  like  success,” 
for  when  one  has  honestly  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  value  of  his  efforts  is  ack¬ 
nowledged,  it  gives  encouragement  and 
stimulates  to  still  greater  effort.  Thus 
we  go  un  increasing  our  capacity  in 
direct  ratio  as  the  fruits  of  our  labor  are 
discerned  and  made  available. 

We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  receive 
the  many  kind  words  of  appreciation 
that  always  pour  in  upon  us  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  meeting  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  our  patrons.  Their 
frank  acknowledgment  of  benefits  real¬ 
ized  but  adds  fuel  to  the  flame  of  our 
ambition.  We  shall  strive  to  give  a  still 
larger  measure  of  service  in  the  future, 
though  we  have  succeeded  well  in  the 
past,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
letters :  - 

A  FIRST-CLASS  PAPER  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

Office  of 

MARION  STEAM  SHOVEL  CO. 

Marion,  Ohio,  December  27,  ’’JO. 
Messrs.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  26th 
inst.  will  say:  We  have  done  at  least  one-third 
more  business  in  the  year  1890  than  in  the  year  1889. 
We  give  due  credit  to  the  Clay-Worker  for  a  large 
part  of  our  increased  trade,  as  we  directly  reach  the 
brickmakers  through  this  medium.  We  are  well 
pleased  with  the  Clay-Worker  and  think  it  is 
ably  conducted,  and  a  iirst-class  paper  in  every 
respect. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  someone  will  attend  the 
Convention  next  month  from  this  Company. 

Very  Truly  Yours 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

DON’T  OBJECT  TO  THE  ADVANCE. 

Friend  Randall: 

Your  last  issue  was  the  best  ever  published,  and 
I,  for  one,  am  glad  that  you  raised  the  subscription 
to  12.00.  Wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am 
In  haste,  B  W.  Blair. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  2,  1891. 

HAVE  HAD  EXCELLENT  RETURNS. 

Office  of 

W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO. 

Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  ’90. 
Messrs.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen  Yours  of  the  26th  received  and  in 
reply,  we  are  glad  to  state  that  we  have  had  excel¬ 
lent  results  from  our  “ad.”  in  the  Clay-Worker. 
Our  trade  in  Brick  Pallets  during  the  past  year  has 
exceeded  our  expectation.  Our  policy  is  to  do  our 
advertising  of  the  specialties  we  manufacture  in 
the  trade  journals  interested.  By  this  means  we 
reach  the  man  interested,  rather  than  advertising 
in  the  lumber  trade  journals  that  reach  mainly  our 
competitors.  Our  trade  in  all  lines  for  1890  has 
been  very  good ;  exceeds  that  of  the  year  before  by 
about  40  per  cent.  The  Brick  Pallet  trade  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  we  expect  to  do  more  the  coming  year 
than  in  the  past.  We  certainly  will  be  represented 


at  the  Convention.  It  pays  us  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  brickmakers.  We  learn  better  what 
their  wants  are  and  what  the  faults  are  that  must 
be  avoided,  by  coming  in  contact  with  practical 
men  that  use  Brick  Pallets.  We  are  glad  to  profit 
by  any  experience  of  this  kind  that  we  can  get. 
Wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  we  remain 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co. 

HAVE  REASON  TO  BE  SATISFIED. 

Office  of 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD. 

New  London,  Ohio,  Dec.  27,  ’90. 
Messrs.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

■  Dear  Sirs  In  reply  to  yours  of  26th  would  say, 
our  trade  for  1890  has  been  25  per  cent,  greater  than 
any  previous  year.  The  outlook  is  bright  for  the 
coming  season,  and  in  connection  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  feel  indebted  to  the  Clay- Worker  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  increased  trade.  Our 
orders  and  inquiries  often  bearing  this  le.end: 
“Saw  ‘ad.’  in  th  Clay-Worker.” 

We  expect  to  attend  the  Convention  and  shall 
do  ourselves  the  honor  of  calling  on  you.  We  are 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 

KNOW  IT  PAYS. . 

Office  of 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

CLAY  WORKING  MACHINERY, 

Plymouth,  Ohio,  December  31, 1890. 
Editor  Clay  -  Work/ r : 

Dear  Sir  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  26th  inst. 
duly  received,  and  in  reply  we  are  pleased  to  say 
that  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  which  has 
been  a  very  satisfactory  one  for  our  business,  we 
feel  it  is  due  you  to  state  that  the  Clay'-Worker 
has  proven  a  most  valuable  advertising  medium 
for  our  line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  years  our  trade  has  been  more 
than  doubled. 

Wishing  you  the  -uccess  your  very  valuable  jour¬ 
nal  deserves,  we  are  Very  respectfully, 

(Sigued)  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 

WHY  IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE  IN  THE  CLAY- 
WORKER — A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

Editor  Clay- Worker : 

I  see  it  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  cheap  adver¬ 
tising  sheet  pr'nted  in  (  hicago,  that  those  who 
advertise  in  the  Clay-Worker  never  get  any 
returns  in  the  way  of  orders  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

I  will  say  that  I  have  caused  to  be  bought  and  set 
up  twelve  brick  machines,  besides  a  large  line  of 
brickyard  supplies,  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
every  time, took  the  address  of  the  firm  that  we 
purchased  of  from  the  Clay- Worker,  and  I  think 
there  are  plenty  that  have  done  the  same.  I  have 
been  taking  the  Clay-Worker  ever  since  it  was 
first  issued  and  don’t  like  to  see  a  one-horse  con¬ 
cern  jump  onto  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  of  every 
other  brickmaker,  because  jealous  of  its  great  suc¬ 
cess.  I  am  yours  respecct  ully, 

Wausau,  Wis.,  Dec.  26,  ’90.  J.  D.  Pratt. 

p.  s.— The  best  things  in  Davis’  “Brick,  Tile  & 
Terra  Cotta”  are  taken  from  the  Clay-Worker. 

WANTS  IT  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Dear  Sir  In  the  departing  hours  of  the  old 
year,  accept  my  best  wishes  and  comp  iments  of 
the  season,  at  the  coming  in  of  the  new  (and,  if 
possible,  may  I  not  hope  for  you  and  yours,  a  mo:e 
prosperous)  year. 

You  can  count  on  me  as  a  fixed  and  permanent 
subscriber  to  the  Clay-Worker,  irrespective  of 
price.  In  fact,  I  have  often  rvondered  why  you 
continued  the  annual  subscription  at  One  Dollar, 
while  other  trade  journals  not  near  so  valuable 


were  bringing  a  higher  price.  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  not  lose  a  single  subscriber  thereby. 

Bespeaking  for  you  and  your  valuable  paper,  a 
continuance  of  the  patronage  and  support  you 
have  merited  and  enjoj  ed  in  the  past,  I  have  the 
honor  to  subscribe  myself  your  friend  and  well 
wisher.  Anthony  Ittner. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  December  31,  1890. 

HE  IS  ELIGIBLE. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

I  enclose  $2.00  to  pay  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
When  the  time  expires  you  may  discontinue  the 
paper,  as  I  have  rented  my  yard  to  my  son-in-law 
Brockett  &  Todd  for  a  term  of  years.  They  take 
your  paper.  I  am  now  74  years  old  and  it  is  about 
time  to  give  up  the  business.  I  like  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  if  I  was  younger  I  should  join  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  I  have 
worked  at  the  business  nearly  sixty  years  most  of 
the  time.  I  have  burned  some  hundreds  of  kilns, 
twenty-one  in  one  year  ;  I  have  made  many  hand 
lever  machines,  and  some  thousands  of  molds  and 
should  know  something  about  the  business. 

Respectfully,  E.  Bishop. 

North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  26, 1890. 

APPRECIATES  BOOK  LORE. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

Enc  osed  please  find  $2  00  for  the  Clay-Worker 
another  year.  It  goes  down  into  a  fellow’s  pocket 
a  little  deeper,  but  I  am  going  to  stick  to  it  just 
the  same.  I  have,  also,  received  Mr.  Crary’s  book, 
Br  chunking  and  Burning,  and  am  well  satisfied 
with  it. 

I  sold  all  the  brick  I  could  make  last  year,  and 
have  bought  four  more  lots  across  the  street  from 
the  yard  that  I  now  have,  and  am  going  to  build 
the  new  yard  in  the  spring  and  use  the  old  one  for 
el  iy.  Am  going  to  make  the  yard  120  feet  long  by 
54  feet  wide,  with  three  mills  to  grind  the  clay. 
Will  build  a  shed  CO  feet  long  by  23%  wide  in  the 
clear  and  7  feet  in  the  spaces  so  that  I  can  set 
benches  3_  brick,  3%  or  4  brick,  and  it  will  hold 
two  arches  to  the  space.  Wishing  you  a  Happy 
New  Year,  I  am  Yours  truly, 

Astoria,  Ill.,  Dec.  25,  ’90.  Jas.  H.  Horner. 

WORTH  MANY  TIMES  ITS  COST. 

Editor  Cl  iy-  Worker : 

Dear  Sir  Enclosed  find  $2  00,  my  subscription 
for  1891.  1  can  assure  you  that  I  think  the  Clay- 
Worker  worth  many  times  the  amount 
Yours  respectfully, 

Lansing,  Kas  ,  Dec.  27,  ’90.  John  Gaffney, 
can't  afford  TO  DO  WITHOUTIT. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Please  find  enclosed  draft  for  12  00  to  pay  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  Clay-Worker.  I  could  not  do 
without  it  for  less  than  $5.00. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Stan  berry,  Mo.,  Jan.  3,  ’91.  Jas  Mulholi.and. 
THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Editur  Clay.  Worker : 

Enclosed  please  find  Post  Office  order  for  $2.(  0, 
price  of  Clay-Worker  for  1891. 

I  am  not  a  brickmaker,  but  a  brick  mason,  yet  I 
wTould  not  like  to  be  without  the  Clay-Worker. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  journal  of  the  kind  that  has 
come  to  my  notice.  Yours  respectfully, 

Denison,  Tex.,  Dec.  30,  ’90.  W.  H.  Hann. 

If  our  readers  will  simply  write  the 
words  “Clay-Worker”  on  the  margin  of 
their  letters  when  writing  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  for  circulars,  etc.,  they  will  confer 
a  favor  both  on  us  and  the  advertiser. 
The  latter  is  anxious  to  know  the  source 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  words  “Clay- 
Worker”  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
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A  SPLENDID  RECORD. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  existence  of  the  SHARER  DRYER,  we 
feel  that  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  progress  and  success  will  not  be  amiss. 

Six  years  ago  a  large  majorityof  the  brick  manufacturers  considered  an  artificial  brick 
Dryer  a  foolish  extravagance  or  an  expensive  luxury.  To-day,  it  is  regarded  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  as  well  as  a  profitable  investment  and  no  first-class  brick  manufacturing 
plant  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

This  revolution  has  not  been  brought  about  at  one  “fell  swoop,”  nor  has  the  road  of 
the  Dryers  been  a  “pathway  of  roses.”  During  these  six  years  many  worthless  Dryers 
have  been  put  on  the  market  and  had  their  day  and  vanished,  which  has  rendered  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  meritorious  ones  to  weather  the  storm.  But  the  SHARER  has 
come  through  it  all  with  a  clean  record  and  to-day  Stands  Without  an  Equal.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  : 

ist.  It  is  constructed  on  correct  principles. 

2nd.  We  have  spared  no  efforts  or  expense  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  has 
purchased  a  SHARER  DRYER. 

3rd.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  Dryer  more  than  it  will  do  and  what  we  claim  we  fulfill. 

4th.  We  make  no*  false  representations  as  to  cost  of  building  and  operating  the  Dryer. 
We  give  the  facts  and  let  the  purchaser  make  his  own  deductions  and  our  own  statements 
are  based  on  long  experience  and  not  on  theoretical  figures. 

5th.  It  is  a  practical,  common  sense  device  for  accomplishing  a  given  object,  and  does 
not  require  skilled  mechanics  to  operate  it  or  appreciate  its  good  points,  but  appeals  to  the 
common  sense  of  any  good  business  man. 

With  the  uood  record  that  the  SHARER  DRYER  has  established  in  the  past,  we 

o 

feel  no  trepidation  in  launching  out  into  the  new  year,  assuring  all  who  deal  with  us  that 
we  shall  endeavor  to  add  to  that  record  and  improve  with  age. 

GEO.  W.  SHARER, 

See  ads.  on  pages  2  and  3  •  8  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TESTS  OF  PAVING  BRICK  AND  THE 
DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVE¬ 
MENTS. 

A  -Work  of  Great  Value  to  the  Paving- 
Brick  Interests,  By  Prof.  Ira  0. 

Baker,  Champaig-n,  Ill. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  publication 
of  a  most  important  treatise  on  the 
“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,”  that 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  decided  benefit 
to  the  paving  brick  interests  throughout 
the  country.  The  author,  Prof.  Ira  O. 
Baker,  is  among  the  ablest  and  best 
known  Civil  Engineers  in  America  and 
has  been  giving  the  subject  careful  con¬ 
sideration  for  several  years.  He  has 
made  many  tests  of  brick  and  other  pav¬ 
ing  material.  The  results  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  favorable  to  brick.  The  matter 
will  appear  in  future  issues  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  will  also  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  for  public  distribution. 
It  will  prove  a  very  valuable  aid  for  the 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick.  For 
sample  copy,  price,  etc.,  address  T.  A. 
Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BUSTED  THE  MONOPOLY. 

A  certain  party  had  a  brickyard.  He 
wanted  a  brick  machine  and  wanted  a 
reliable  one  —  no  experimenting.  He 
was  without  experience,  but,  knowing  a 
leading  manufacturer  who  used  three 
“Grand  Automatics,”  he  wanted  to  know 
his  opinion.  “If  you  want  the  Best  Brick 
Machine  you  buy  a  “*  *  As  this 

manufacturer  was  selling  his  product 
faster  than  three  machines  could  make 
them,  and  was  now  advising  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  buy  a  different  machine — as  being 
better,  was  at  first  a  puzzler;  but  our 
friend  caught  on,  purchased  a  plant  of 
same  machinery,  came  in  for  his  share 
of  the  patronage  and  “busted”  the  mo¬ 
nopoly. 

A  QUAINT  LETTER. 

(Copy) 

Summerville,  S.  C.,  Dec.  2b,  1890. 

It,  B.  Morrison  &  Co-, 

Rome,  Get.: 

Dear  Sirs: — Your  favor  at  hand.  We 
have  burned  our  Morrison  Kiln  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  The  result  is  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  My  superintendent  calls  it  the 
“horse  and  buggy  kiln;”  says  he  can  har¬ 
ness  the  fire  and  drive  it  just  where 
he  wants  it.  In  these  days  of  steam, 
electricity,  of  high  living,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  being  done  on  a  basis  of  forty- 
five  minutes  to  the  hour,  where  the  ven¬ 
ders  of  patent  kilns,  machines,  dryers, 
etc.,  are  claiming  the  earth  and  some  of 


the  Islands  of  the  Seas,  it  is  truly  refresh¬ 
ing  to  find  a  patent  device  for  burning 
brick  that  will  do  what  its  inventor 
claims  for  it.  This  is  my  verdict  on 
the  Morrison  Kiln  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  fact  of  having  secured  the  orig¬ 
inal  traditional  “Rabbit  Foot.”  I  trust 
you  will  continue  to  rub  it  on  all  your 
competitors  with  profit  to  yourself  and 
patrons.  Yours  Truly, 

T.  W.  Stan  land. 


DISTANCE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

From  St.  Louis  to  Washington  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  894  miles;  from  Cincinnati  to 
Washington  553  miles  ;  from  Chicago  to 
Washington  813  miles.  This  is  via  the 
bee  line  followed  by  the  B.  &  0.  railroad, 
the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  most 
direct  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  stretching  across  level 
and  fertile  prairies,  amid  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  over  mountain  crests,  along  banks 
of  historic  rivers,  through  teeming  cities 
and  bustling  towns.  The  through  B.  & 
0.  trains,  with  full  Pullman  equipment 
of  Sleeping,  Parlor  and  Buffet  cars,  run 
from  St.  Lous  to  Washington  in  29 
hours;  from  Cincinnati  to  Washington 
in  1 8  hours,  from  Chicago  to  Washington 
in  25  hours.  Sleepers  from  all  points  run 
through  to  New  York  from  the  West  with 
out  change.  At  Washington,  connection 
is  made  with  the  B.  &  O.’s  matchless, Royal 
Blue  Line  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  These  Royal  Blue 
trains  consist  of  the  staunchest  and  finest 
Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  cars  ever 
built  by  the  Pullman  company :  are  ves- 
tibuled  from  end  to  end,  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  Pullman’s  improved,  anti-tele¬ 
scoping  device,  which  makes  every  car 
as  safe  as  it  can  be  made  by  man’s  inge¬ 
nuity  and  skill.  All  the  cars  are  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  Pintsch  gas. 
They  are  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world, 
placing  New  Yrork  and  Washington 
within  five  hour’s  reach. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A. 
Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  price  $2.50.  This  is  a  handsomely 
bound  and  valuable  work  being  a  prac¬ 
tical  treatise  on  Brickmaking  and  Burn¬ 
ing  and  the  management  and  use  of 
different  kinds  of  clays  and  kilns  for 
burning  brick  with  a  supplement  for 
new  beginners  in  that  work  and  hints  to 
bricklayers  and  builders.  The  author, 
J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a  successful  brick- 


maker  of  many  years’  experience,  and  in 
this  book  has  given  in  a  plain,  practical 
way,  his  views  and  experiences  in  all  the 
details  of  the  work.  The  book  is  a  ver¬ 
itable  storehouse  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  and  should  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  wTorker  of  clay.  There 
is  also  much  in  the  book  of  interest  to 
architects  and  builders. 


Mr.  A.  R.  Root  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.,  an  influential  and 
practical  member  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.,  and  formerly  of 
the  Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  of 
Alexandria,  has  resigned  his 
position  with  that  Co.  and 
will  accept  one  as  manager 
of  Eastern  Territory  for  the 
firm  of  C.  W.  Raymond  & 
Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Root  will  have  his  office  for 
the  present  in  Washington, 
D.  C,.  where  he  will  be 
pleased  to  welcome  person¬ 
ally,  or  correspond  with  his 
many  friends  as  well  as  those 
of  the  firm  for  which  he  is 
doing  business. 
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NEW  KODAKS 


“Yon  press 


the  button 
we  do  the 
rest.” 


Seven  New  Styles  and  Sizes 


ALL  LOADED  WITH 

Transparent  Films. 

For  sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  pncedist,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

- M A  NU F A CT l JR E RS  OF _ 

vfl  fc  • 

j-loosier  Briel^  ai}d  Jile  /T^aefyii^s 


ISTTSETVILLE,  IZbTID 
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LINK-BELT  DISK  FRICTION  CLUTCH. 

PULLEYS  AND  COUPLINGS. 

No  exposed  levers  to  beat  the  air  or  endanger  life.  Compact. 
Simple.  Durable.  Large  frictional  area.  Ample  clearance  when 
out  of  engagement.  Powerful  gripping  mechanism. 

THE  IHHSTESI-IBEIET 


Patent  Endless  Trough  Conveyor 

Especially  adapted  to  the  economical  handling  of  crushed  stone,  ashes,  sand,  clay,  etc. 

Link-Belt  Machinery  Co., 


S^Brieli/Hae^ipe^xel^a^e 

Buys,  sells  and  exchanges  Clay  working  Machinery  of 
all  kinds.  No  machines  handled  but  those  in  good  working 
order.  An  opportunity  is  thus  presented  to  purchase  a  good 
machine  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  or  to  exchange  your  present 
machine  for  one  more  desirable.  For  list  of  machines  on  hand 
and  all  information,  address 

The  Brick  Machine  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


iheproyeh 

CHHMPI@N  *  BRICK  *  *  g^NDIN®  *  JSPCPIJSE. 

Saves  more  sand:  requires  one-half  the  power  to  run  it;  n as  its  gearing 
eomnounded  arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury  from 
...  P  finis  adding  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  its  term  of  usefulness:  runs  neatly 
one  half  slower  doing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more 
timeto  properly  jar  the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
time  P  I*  frnm  in  Tuning  in)  tbGrGby  producing  a  cleaner  and  smoother 

K?teThe  metal,  whlreby  warping,  swelling 

or  snrinking  is  prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

CAUTION  :  *sENs 

We  reenectfullv  intorm  all  parties  interested  that  our  machine  is  covered 

bv  several  patents  having  broad  claims,  including  among  other  features  the  use 
by  several  parents inavi  *  .  with  the  cy]inder,  and  serving  to  keep  the 

^“^^^prOTeVbegotMffafth^Wch^irompte^us^jubHsli  the  above  caution,  it  Is 

Bomfot  MMdletown,  Pa., 

rbampio^S^ndef  insteTupon^our^fghtBUnde^ouTpafen^initil  in- 

eti'e  nYakufactnring,  n&ng  or  selling  infringing  machines. 


A.  H.  NEWTON, 


Sole  Propi  letor, 

.  „  .  „„  M  v  Western  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

•ticlTpage  ^  42in°Clay-W  orker,  April,  1889.]  [Jonathan  Granger's  Sons,  Proprietors. 
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All  Persons  Intending  to  Purchase 


DISINTEGRATORS. 


(Copy.) 

C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD, 

PATENTS'  AND  PATENT  LAW, 

Rooms  16  and  18  Hubbard  Block. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1891. 


Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen— As  we  notified  you  Saturday,  your  suit  against  the  Creagers  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  infringement  of  your  Disintegrator  Patents,  has  been  dismissed  by  Judge  Sage. 
In  accordance ’with  your  instructions,  we  will  at  once  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Should  we  succeed  in  finally  securing  a  reversal  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  as  we  believe  we  will,  you  will  then  be  in 
better  position  than  ever  to  collect  royalties  and  damages  from  all  who  are  using  the  in¬ 
ventions  without  license  from  you.  Yours  Very  Truly, 


(Signed),  C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 


Be  on  the  safe  side  and  take  no  risks.  Also  get  the  best  machinery 
on  the  market  by  purchasing  the  Potts  Disintegrators.  We  have  spent 
years  of  time  in  perfecting  these  machines  and  can  supply  the  trade  with 


its  wants. 


Write  us  for  prices  and  terms. 


See  pages  78  and  79. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall,  &  Co., 

Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 

Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


■  devoted  to 

FARM  DRAINAGE  AND  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAIN  TILE. 
-  I  IM  DIANAPQ  1.1  S,  IN 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  M  COMI'ANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 
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Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cioa.clxixia.ti,  O. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving ,  Sewerage ,  Water  Works 
Construction ,  Bridge  Building ,  Street 
Lighting ,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing' to  Municipal  Engineering. 

The  only  publication  in  the  United 
Staten  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 


Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  <J.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


A  Complete  Vestibole  Limited 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 


THE 


United  States  Encaustic  Tilt  Works. 

PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 


A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers-heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desired. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  r.V.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 


York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 
runs  bet-  ween  Louis- 

vi!le’  Lex-  ington  aud 
Washington  B^  /vB^'  B  and  a 
tibule  Sleep- 
runs  bet¬ 
el  n  n  a  t  i 


Ves- 
ing  Car  also 
ween  Cin- 
Richmu  n  d 


and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 


Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 


The  train 
sleeping  and 
cars  are  of  the 
ous  pattern ; 
the  dining  car 
that  of  any 
tel,  and  the 
runs  through  with 


is  perfect  in  every  respect;  the 
drawing'room 
most  luxuri- 
the  service  iu 
is  equal  to 
first  class  ho 
dining  car 
toe  train,  not  being  cut  ofT 


Ffv. 

FAST  FLYlHCr  VIRGINIAN 


ata  way  station.  Steam  heated ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 


Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  The 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 


add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Illdi&IlcipoliSj  Illd. 

^^Correspondence  solicited. 


^UT5/AAdE  0f  a 

l  .Buildings,  ifl 

\  MACHINE^ 

I  furniture, 

"  LIVE  STOCK 
PORTRAITS. 
LETTERHEADS 
ECT.  Mb 


5  ^6  BANKof  COMMERCE  BUILDING  c 
R  PROMPT  ATTENTION .  D I  Aftf  AP  0  L I S,  I  N  D  * 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton -Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
Borden ,  deck  <k  ou.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE$,  JSEMiECK  ^  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 


It  Heads  tlie  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  giat<  s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfeet  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln — near¬ 
ly  one-balf. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
aave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Beliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


“NEW  DISCOVERT”  KILN. 


3000  TO  4SOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XOTTID’S  PA.TE1TT.) 

These  pnmps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacitiy  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  lards,  Water 
Works,  Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries, 

or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power. 
The  pump  has  large  valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  con¬ 
taining  fond,  gravel ,  mud,  sewage  matter ,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible 
wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  TTITIOXT  HARD W ARE  CO., 

TOBBJNGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

— Manufacturers  of — 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making;  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
j^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Oliio. 


THE  FINEST  ON 
EARTH. 

The  only  Pullman  Per¬ 
fected  Safety 

Yestibuled  Train 
Service 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO,  INDIANAPOLIS 

and  CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Only  Line  with 
Through  Dining  Car 

St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 


The  Only  Through  Car  Line  between 
PEORIA,  KEOKUK,  SPRINGFIELD 
DECATUR  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Parlor 
and  Chair  Cars  on  Day  Trains  between 
Cincincinnati  and  Points  enum¬ 
erated,  the  year  round. 


Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

T0  SiNEiNN&Yf F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Florida  and 
the  Southeast,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 


See  that  your  tickets  read  via  theC.H.  &  D. 
between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati.  On 
sale  everywhere. 


M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Casli  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. 


WANTED  to  buy  for  cash  a  Tile  Works.  Give 
full  particulars.  WTllis  H.  Lawrence, 

1  ]  c.  Milton,  Pa. 

OR  SALE.  25  H.  P.  Vertical  Engine ;  60  H.  P. 
Boiler,  both  in  splendid  condition.  Price, 
8285,  F.  0.  B.  car  at  Whitehall.  J.  M.  Pierce, 
11c. _ Whitehall,  Ills. 

60  second-hand  Iron  Cars 
Address 

Speaker  Bros., 
Kokomo,  Ind. 


F 


OR  SALE  CHEAP, 
for  drying  brick. 


1 1  c. 


FOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Heavy  Steampower 
Quaker  Brick  Mill— a  bargain.  Address 

W.  S.  Reeve, 

1  tf  d. _ Edwardsport,  Ind. 

WANTED.  The  address  of  every  brick  and  tile 
maker  in  the  United  States.  Send  postal 
card  for  catalogue  1891.  Brown-Frazier  Mfg.  Co. , 
1  tf  d. _ Portland,  Ind. 

WANTED.  A  Sorter  for  pressed  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick.  None  but  first-class  need  apply. 
Address  “A.  K.  R.,” 

lid.  Care  Clay  Worker. 

FOR  SALE.  Or  will  lease  to  responsible  parties, 
one  of  the  best  dry  pressed  brick  plants  in  the 
South.  New  kilns  and  press,  all  in  running  order. 
Investigate.  Address  H.  Payson, 

lip.  P.  O.  Box  31,  Iron  City,  Tenn. 

COLCHESTER,  ILL.  is  the  best  place  on  earth  to 
locate  clay  works  of  any  kind.  Lots  of  clay, 
fuel  and  water  on  the  spot.  Good  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  market.  For  particulars,  address 
13  d.  Van  L.  Hampton. 

WANTED.  Competent  man  to  start  and  man¬ 
age  a  brickyard  to  be  opened  next  spring, 
One  willing  to  take  an  interest  preferred. 

F.  C.  Eschweiler, 

1  2  d.  Room  34  Mack  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE.  Steam  Brick  Works  with  Dryer  at 
Cedar  Crossing,  Ala.,  on  L.  &  N.  R.R.  20  miles 
from  Decatur,  66  miles  from  Birmingham.  In  good 
running  order.  R.R.  switch  to  kilns. 

G.  P.  Orendorff, 

12  c.  •  Decatur,  Ala. 

OK  SALE.  My  Sword  Brick  Machine  has  just 
been  put  in  thorough  repair.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  assure  me  it  is  practically  as  good  as  a  new 
machine.  Having  quit  the  business,  will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  P.  Farwell, 

lid.  Frederick,  Ills. 

WANTED.  Position  as  Foreman  or  Manager 
with  some  good  Plant  in  the  South,  making 
brick  and  doing  the  burning.  Understands  brick 
machinery  and  can  keep  up  all  usual  repairs  neces¬ 
sary  about  a  yard  and  understands  all  the  details  of 
the  business.  Have  had  experience  in  starting  new 
yards.  Address  S.  Time, 

11c. _ 449  Watkins  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE.  Two  No.  3  Adrian  Brick  Machines, 
used  three  months.  Two  Clay  Hoisting  Ma¬ 
chines,  used  three  months.  Two  Frey-Sheckler  & 
Hoover  Cut-off  Tables  used  three  months.  All  of 
the  belting,  rubber  and  leather,  all  of  the  shafting 
and  pulleys.  One  75  h  p.  engine,  one  75  h.p.  boiler 
all  for  82,000  on  car  here.  Cost  84,500.  Address 

F.  G.  Lotterer, 

1  3  d. _ Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  by  a 
man  of  practical  experience  in  dry  press, 
stiff  mud  and  other  processes  of  brick  and  tile 
making.  Thoroughly  understands  burning  either 
Up  or  Down-draft  kilns.  Good  machinist ;  can  fit 
up  and  run  plant  to  the  best  advantage.  Highest 
references  from  present  and  former  employers. 
Correspondence  not  solicited  unless  business  is 
meant.  Address  “A,” 

lie.  Care  Clay- Worker. 

WANTED.  In  a  fine,  healthy  locality  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James  River, 
three  good  men  not  afraid  to  work,  as  foreman, 
second  and  third  hands  of  a  large  brick  jind  drain 
tile  manufacturing  company.  To  good  men  fair 
compensation  and  steady  work  by  the  year  will  be 
given.  None  need  apply  who  have  not  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Address,  stating  ex¬ 
perience.  Geo.  S.  Oldfield, 

lid.  128  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Raymond's  Perfection  Brick 
Press,  one  Wet  Grinding  Pan  7  feet  with  frame 
and  gearing  complete.  One  p  ir  Penfield  Smooth 
Rolls,  one  Penfield  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machine,  one 
Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  and  one  50  h.p.  engine  now 
in  use.  All  above  machinery  has  been  in  use  but 
a  very  short  time  and  is  in  good  condition  and  is 
offered  for  sale  by  reason  of  changing  works  to 
manufacture  fire  brick.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Geo.  O.  Robinson, 

d  Bellaire,  Ohio. 


OUR  METALLIC  LATH. 


Have  you  used  it?  If  not,  you  will  find  it 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces,  the  best  form 
of  fire-proofing,  most  easily  and  cheaply  applied. 
Leading  architects  specify  it. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

P.O.Box 219.  FIQTJA,  OHIO. 


Main  Belting  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

Leviathan  Belting! 


WHICH  FOR 


Strength  and  Traction  Power 

HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Specially  Adapted  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Unaffected  by  Heat,  Steam  or  Dampness. 


Send  for  Price  List. 

Samples  sent  on  application. 

Mention  this  paper. 

FACTORY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 
Address, 

Main  Belting  Co., 


248  Randolph  Street, 


Chicago,  Ills. 


Note — To  any  responsible  party  sending  us  meas¬ 
ures,  we  will  ship  a  “Leviathan”  Belt  on  sixty  days’ 
trial;  to  be  paid  for  if  satisfactory. 


$1.00 


The  official  report  of  the  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  containing  all  the  pap¬ 
ers  and  discussions  bound  in  cloth  for  $1. 
Address  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Ind’pls. 


$1.00 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r 
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■s.;- 


5 ingle  &  Dut'.ex  Pumps. 
Horizontal "and  Vertical  puyv\P,5 

JteSf^esi^rv  &  Workmanship. 

Priced  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 


J  ANTED.  1  Old  Reliable  Brick  Machine. 
Address  C.  C.,  Care  Ciay  Worker. 


For  sale,  i 

Pulverizer. 
11  tf  d. 


set  of  Clay  rolls  cheap.  1  Boyd 
Box  1417, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


I70R  SALE.  A  brickyard  at  Omaha,  ready  for 
_  use,  having  dryer. s  Daily  capacity  40,000. 
Easy  terms.  Geo.  Hinchliff, 

12  3  c.  159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  One  pair  Penfield  Smooth  Rolls. 
Size  26-in. xl5-in.  diameter;  good  as  new. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Bkick  &  Cont.  Co. 

12  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 

FOR  SALE.  Steam  Brick  Works;  daily  capacity, 
30,000  bricks  with  10  tunnel  dryers.  Good 
shipping  facilities,  abundance  of  clay,  cheap  fuel 
and  labor,  16  miles  from  Birmingham,  Ala.  Terms 
easy.  P.  Rickert, 

12  4  d.  368  Seventh  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BARGAINS  in  Second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  Brewer-Tiffanies.  One  Brewer 
Crusher,  late  pattern,  nearly  new.  One  Brewer  Ele¬ 
vator.  All  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

12  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


lETTESiTS  eSc 

FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 


WANTED.  A  practical  man  who  is  competent 
to  take  charge  of  a  brick  plant.  Must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  in  every 
detail.  State  experience  and  reference.  Address 
B.  D.  Avis,  Gen’l  Manager, 
lid.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

3Da,il3T  O'u.tp'a.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  PROOF  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tile  Roof  in  the  World! 


Fire  proof,  water  proof,  frost  proof,  everlasting. 
No  paint,  no  rust,  no  cement,  color  bright  red. 

Slate,  gravel,  iron,  tin  or  shingle  roofs  are  not 
fire-proof.  Tile  made  of  burnt  clay  is. 

A  non-co  iductor,  therefore  cooler  in  summer. 

Tested  for  centuries  in  Europe.  Unsupasssed 
in  beauty;  cheap,  and  lasts  for  ages. 

Tile  made  under  patents  owned  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  make  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  cheapest 
tile  roof  in  the  world. 

Propositions  from  responsible  parties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  manufacture  on  royalty  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  Rivers. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAY  SHIHGLE  CO  , 

Ingall’s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED.  A  good  man  to  take  charge,  as  sup¬ 
erintendent,  of  a  plant  for  enamelling  brick. 
A  man  of  correct  habits  who  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness  can  secure  a  permanent  job.  References  will 
be  required.  Address  H.  W.  Eliot. 

lid.  Room  505  Odd  Fellows  Bldg,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED.  An  energetic  Superintendent  for 
Sewer  Pipe  Factory  in  State  of  Washington, 
employing  fifty  men.  Must  have  best  relerences 
for  sobriety,  and  ability  in  all  details  from  clay 
mixing  to  firing-  Give  experience  and  references 
in  full  and  salary  expected.  Address 

“Washington,” 

13  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  or  tile  works,  Southern  location  pre¬ 
ferred  and  would  like  privilege  of  buying  an  inter¬ 
est  in  plant  when  satisfied  as  to  trade,  climate,  etc. 
References  as  to  business  and  other  qualifications 
will  satisfy  anyone.  Will  not  consider  proposal  for 
less  than  flOO  a  month.  Address  Illinois, 
llld.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


VALUABLE  CLAY.  Colchester,  Ill.,  has  inex¬ 
haustible  quantities  of  clay  suitable  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  superior  paving  brick;  also  plenty  of 
good,  cheap  coal  and  wood  and  good  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities.  Parties  there  desire  to  engage  in  paving 
brick  making  with  a  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  business  and  has  capital  to  invest.  For 
full  information  address  V.  L.  Hampton, 

11  3  c.  Sec.  Improvement  Asso.,  Colchester,  III. 


FOR  SALE.  Our  entire  plant;  all  lumber  neces¬ 
sary  for  20,000  brick  per  day.  Clark’s  semi-dry 
machine,  Potts’  Crusher;  engine  and  boiler,  bar- 
rows,  carls,  and  everything  ready  to  go  to  work 
in  good  order.  The  best  clay  for  50,000,000  brick. 
Will  sell  with  or  without  clay,  very  reasonably 
and  on  easy  terms  if  sold  inside  of  two  months. 
Reason  for  selling— going  in  fire  brick  business. 
Average  sales,  12,000,000.  No  competition. 

Strayer  &  Herrold, 

12  c.  Milton,  Pa. 


In  use  30  years.  The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debiiity,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from*  over  work  or  other  causes. 
$1^  per  vial,  or  5  vials  and  large  vial  powder,  for  $5 
Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 

price. — llutnphrejV  Medicine  Co.,  1UU  ftuUoattt.,  A'.  Y. 


^MACHINEWORKSArr 


Steam  Ny 
NjV7  Engines  and  1 
CUfeoilers,  Shafting 
jffiBSSu Searing,  &c.  / 


Eorse&  Steams 
Power  Erick  and 
Tile  Machines,  i 


Castings, 
Pepairs  and 
Jobbing. 


Pug  Mills, 
Moulds,  Trucks 
fVBsrrows.&cJ 


The  cl  a  y»  wo  rker 


i  A  pamphlet  of  information  and  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  laws,  Showing  How  to/ 
'  ^Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Trader 
\  Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  free./  ‘ 
1^.  Address  MUNN  &  CO., 
111^361  Broadway, 

New  Tork. 


BIG 

4 

ROUTE 


PEORIA  DIVISION. 

Formerly  I.  B.  &  W.  Ry. 

Slxort  I_ilia.e 

East  and  West. 


Wagner  Sleepers  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on 
Night  Trains.  Best  Modern  Day  Coaches  on  all 
Trains  connecting  with  Solid  Vestibule  Trains  at 
Bloomington  and  Peoria,  to  and  from  Missouri 
River,  Denver  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Cincinnati,  Springfield  and  Columbus,  to  and 
from  the  Eastern  and  Seaboard  Cities. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Station: 

GOING  EAST. 

Arrive  *6:25  p.  m.  *3:25  a.  m.  2:55  p.m.  10:30  a.m. 
Leave  *3:15  p.  m.  7.05  a.  m. 

GOING  WEST. 

Arrive  *11:00  a.  m.  5:25  p.  m. 

Leave  7:45  a.  m  *11:25  p.  m.  *11:45  am.  5:05  p.  m. 
*Daily. 

For  full  information  address 

GEORGE  BUTLER,  Agent, 

138  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis :  or  any  Agent  on 
the  line.  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis. 


The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Go., 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  U.  S.,  OF 

Bolted  Brick  Barrows,  Mule  Trucks,  Spring  Brick  Trucks, 

Boad  Scrapers,  Wheel  Scrapers,  Grading  ‘Plows, 

-A- XT  13  BARROWS  OF  -A.3LX.  IEEXZTXO®. 


Spring  Brick  Truck-  - Steel  Spoke  heels. 

Designed  especially  for  handling  green  pressed  brick;  also  common  brick  in  moulds,  and  adapted 
for  tile,  etc.  Wheels  bored  and  axles  turned. 

Platform,  17x60  inches;  height  from  ground,  22  inches;  axle,  29  inches  long  and  1 %  inch  square, 
length  over  all,  84  inches;  wheels,  20  inches  in  diameter,  2-inch  face.  Weight  125  pounds.  Price  $25.00. 
Send  for  general  catalgoue. 


THE  KILBOURNE  &  JACOBS  MFO.  CO. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  and  Brick  Makers’ 
Appliances.  Address, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying 
bricks  by  ' the  Portable  Hack  System  has 
been  perfected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTI¬ 
LATED  HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most 
practical  Truck  and  method  ever  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  saving  labor  in  handling  and 
time-  in  drying  bricks.  Can  be  used  in 
any  yard  not  too  steep.  Is  especially  ad¬ 
apted  for  medium  dry  clay  machines. 

J^Tds  fully  warranted  to  work  as  rep¬ 
resented. 

Orders  Solicted.. 


Orders  for  all  points  in  Texas,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  all  Southern  States  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 

For  all  Northern  and  Western  States, 
address  D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London, 
Ohio. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 


DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The;  Clay-worker 
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Economy  Portable  Brick  Hake. 

Patented  Sept.  22,  1885.  Re-issued  Feb.  23,  1886.  By 

91.  WALKER  and  E.  MINER,  Yankton,  Dakota. 


Richardson, 


•» 


Engineer  and  Chemist, 


After  a  thorough  test  of  three 
years  our  PORTABLE  HAKE  and 
TRUCK  has  fully  substantiated  the 
claim  we  make  for  it,  viz.:  That  it 
will  save  more  money  in  proportion 
to  its  cost  than  anything  that  can  be 
put  onto  a  brick  yard.  The  brick  as 
taken  from  the  machine  are  placed 
directly  upon  the  haking  boards. 
When  they  are  filled  the  Truck 
comes  and  picks  them  up  and  car¬ 
ries  them  to  the  yard,  where  they 
are  set  down  to  dry,  and  when  dried, 
the  Truck  comes  again  and  picks 
up  the  bake  of  dry  bricks  and  car¬ 
ries  it  to  the  kiln.  By  this  method 
the  bricks  are  not  touched  with  the 
hands  after  they  are  taken  away 
from  the  machine,  until  they  are 
tossed  to  tne  setter  in  the  kiln.  Thus  the  brick  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition,  and  one  man 
easily  does  the  work  that  four  do  with  wheelbarrows.  State  rights*  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  or  other 
information  to 


M.  WALKER  or  E.  MINER,  Yankton,  S.  Dakota. 


Or  to  C.  W.  ANDREWS,  Agent  for  the  South  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and.  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  can  furnish 
Crushers  and  also  Trucks. 

We  can  produce  side-cut  Brick  with  our  down  cut-off,  and  make  perfect  edges  and 
corners  without  the  use  of  water  or  oil. 

We  have  had  Twenty-four  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 Y%  up  to  8  inches. 

|©“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc,,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS, 


NORTH  BALTIMORE,  OHIO. 


Clays  and  bricks  tested  scientific¬ 
ally  and  practically.  Test  bricks 
made  by  all  processes  and  burned 
in  short  time.  Complete  plans  for 
brick  works  and  construction  super¬ 
intended.  The  best  machinery  pur¬ 
chased  and  erected.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  5  tf  t. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

JST e*w  ^.llostxiy,  IncL. 

Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


QqUBle STRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 

'  with 

**n.,,0vEO  SOCKETS 

foot  lengths 
8i- a°E  only**  cf. 

^1/4ckmer &posl 


COI-iOIEEIIFTC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colois  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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The  Patent  Hale  Pavement 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  Roadway 
now  in  use  for  cities  and  towns.  It 
is  more  durable  than  granite  or 
asphalt  and  costs  much  less. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address 

CJIWIiEg  C^IiET, 

Gen.  Manager.  Staunton,  Va. 


m -  w'-w - * 

LEAVE  IN  JJiAN  AP0LI8. 


No  2— Chicago  Express,  daily,  except  Sun¬ 


day .  7:30  a.  no. 

Arrive  in  Chicago  2.30  p.  m. 

No.  32 — Chicago  Limited,  with  Pullman 
Vestiouled  coaches,  parlor  and  dining  car, 
daily . 11:10  a.  m. 


Arrive  in  Chicago  5:00  p.  m. 

No.  34 — Chicago  Night  Express,  with  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibuled  coaches  and  sleeper,  daily  1:15  a.  m. 
Arrive  in  Chicago  7:35  a.  m. 

No.  18— Monon  accommodation,  daily .  6:00  p.  m. 

LEAVE  CHICAGO. 

No.  1 — Indianapols  Express,  daily,  except 

Saturday . 11:55  p.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  8:35  a.  m. 

No.  31 — Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Limited, 

parlor  and  dining  car,  daily . .  9:55  a.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3:55  p.  m. 

No.33 — Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Vestibuled 

Night  Express,  daiiy .  9:30  p.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3-55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeper  for  Chicago  stands  at 
west  end  of  Union  Station,  and  can  be  taken  at  8:30 
p.  m.,  daily 

Ticket  office,  No.  26  S.  Illinois  St. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
JA8.  BARKER.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Short  Line  to  Kansas  City  and  the  West. 


Lv  Indianapolis  8.30  am. 
Ar  Decatur  2.45  pm. 
Springfield  4.45  pm. 
Jacksonville  6.10  pm. 
Hannibal  9.35  pm. 
Quincy  9.50  pm. 
Keokuk  11.15  pm. 
St  Louis  6.45  pm. 
Peoria  6.45  pm. 

Kansas  City  7.10  am. 


11.00  pm.  (daily. ) 
3.50  am. 

6.00  am. 

7.12  am. 

10.40  am. 

10.45  am. 

11.35  am. 

7.45  am. 

9.15  am. 

6.15  pm. 


The  Tuscola  Accomodation  leaves  Indian¬ 
apolis  dally,  except  Sunday,  at  4.15  p.m.  and 
arrives  at  Tuscola  at  8.30  p.m.  Leaves  Tus¬ 
cola  at  6.00  a.m.  and  arrives  at  Indianapolis 
at  10.10  a.m. 

The  only  line  running  reclining  chair  cars 
daily  between  Indianapolis  and  Keokuk,  la., 
without  change,  running  through  Decatur, 
Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Chapin,  Bluttsand 
Clayton,  Ills.  To  Quincy,  Ills,,  and  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.,  without  leaving  the  train. 

City  Ticket  Office,  134  South  Illinois  Street, 
Indianapolis.  J.  Gf.  HOLLENBECK, 

JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Fr’t  and  Tkt  Agt. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  el  ay  workers  generally, 
is  called  to  onr  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wellsirille,  OMo. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  •>  Sewer  ■>  Pipe  •>  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE  PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 

jS'We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


278  N.  Water  St., 

Colva.aao.’b-u.e,  Oliio. 
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STANDARD  EIGHT-FOOT  DRY  GRINDING  PAN 

For  Fire  Clay,  lied  Brick  Clay,  Limestone  and  Lime,  Sand  and  Other  Refractory  Materials. 


DESCRIPTION. 


II 


This  Pan  is  undergeared  and  will  grind 
Fire  or  Red  Clay  for  20,000  brick  in  10  hours. 
The  Rolls  weigh  5,000  lbs.  each. 

We  make  this  Pan  in  different  sizes,  from  5 
eet  to  9  feet  in  diameter. 

We  also  make  them  with  iron  frames  or 
,vood  frames  for  overhead  gear. 


WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE 


Wet  Grinding  Pans  from  5  to  12  ft.  in  diameter. 
Stationary  or  Revolving  Pans. 

Glass  House  Pans. 

Pug  Mills  with  Iron  Boxes. 

Brick  Presses.  Press  Boxes. 

Brick  Molds.  Tile  Presses.  Engines.  Gearing. 
Blake  Crushers  and  Special  Machinery. 


nMKiii 


WM.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Sts.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 


Akron  Fire  Brick  Go., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  [j  RICK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


— MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF— 


MUD  DM  liNM 

MOULDS. 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee  every 
Mould  to  be  first-class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


J^“Sample  Moulds  sent  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge.  Send  for 

Circular. 

No.  829  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


•WMention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Drive  Belts, 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’88  Catalogue  and  prices 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 


COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


Conveyors, 


For  Handling - 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


SECTION  OF  CONVEYOR. 


Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


n 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLISON,  Sao., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 
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TO  THE  WEST 

- OVER - 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


The  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis,  and  it  affords  superior  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  all  classes  of  passengers.  The  day 
coaches  are  kept  tidy  and  clean,  elegant  par¬ 
lor  cars  with  easy  sofa  chairs  ond  Pullman 
dining  and  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  through 
trains  daily,  and  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  local  travel  between  Indianabolis 
and  St.  Louis  a  local  sleeper  is  run,  which  is 
opened  to  receive  passengers  at  west  end  of 
Union  Station  any  time  after  8:00p.  m.  Five 
through  trains  for  the  West  leave  Indianap¬ 
olis  7:30  A.  M.,  11:50  a.  m.,  1:00  p.  M., 
p.  M.  and  11:00  p.  M.  Arrive  St.  Louis  5:00 
p.  M.,  7 :00  p.  M.,  7 :40  p.  M.,  1 :45  A.  M.  and  7 :00 
a.  m.,  respectively. 

Kates  are  always  ae  low'as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through  from 
starting  point  to  destination. 

For  detailed  and  particular  information 
regarding  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call 
upon  or  address 

H.  R.  DERING, 

Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent  Vandalia  Line, 

48  West  Washington  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay,  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Stitt  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front,  Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  v\  ater  Pipes, 
Fireclays,  Fire Bricks.Glass  rots,  TerraCotta,  Hoof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.,  with  a  HF  tory  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glazes,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modem  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thorougt  ly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  $5.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Wors.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities— How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring,  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bricks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manuf  cture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
he  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Rooffing  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

A  circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  the  full  Table 
of  Content -  of  this  important  book,  with,  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Importers 

810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


BRICKYARD 
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ABBE^f 

COLUMBUS 


-4-  KNOCKED  THEMSELVES  OUT  IN  THE  FIRST  ROUND.- 


The  suit  for  alleged  infringement  of  Disintegrator  Patents,  instituted 
against  us  by  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  decided 
in  our  favor  by  Judge  Sage,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  on  Jan.  3d,  1891. 

WE  DO  NOT  INFRINGE. 


Now  let  us  have  peace.  The  Best  Disintegrators  in  the  World  are 
built  by  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  and  those  who  have  heretofore  been 
intimidated  by  threats  of  prosecution,  may  now  come  boldly  forward 
and  secure  the  Best. 

Our  various  Complete  Plants  of  Brick  Machinery  are  unapproach- 

■ mmm a mmmm ma mm m m^m tm m mm mm  m mam m mm^mammm^^mm^mmmm^mmmmmmmmm^mmmm^^mmmmmmmm^mm^^mmmm^^m 

able,  though  broadly  imitated. 

Soliciting  your  Patronage  and  wishing  you  all  a  very  Happy  New 
Year,  we  are,  Your  Obedient  Servants, 

Jopatfyai?  Qrea^er’3  5°9S’ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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T3S 


'SOSX 


Dry  &  W et-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


-FOI 


BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 
FIRE  CLAY. 


GALESBURG 

ALLSIZESUPTO  150  H.P.  Vi^ 


The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
intormation. 


^VV'V'  ^  * 

Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINUED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SINC*. 

MILLER'S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28, 1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementsiinfHand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

F .  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  Orders  from  abroad 

mr  -iptly  attended  to. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


- MANUFACTURER  OF - 


FIRE  AND  RED  RRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  H  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temper* 
big  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers*  Tools. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  MACHINISTS  AND  FOUNDERS, 

DAITTOIT,  OHIO. 

Make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  Grate  Bars  and  Castings 
for  Brick  Kilns,  Furnaces,  repairing  presses  and  dies  of  all  makes,  etc. 
Large  experience,  unlimited  machinery.  Write  us  for  prices. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 


- and - 

Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Mention  this  paper.  (Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.)  FBANKFOBT,  INI).,  U.  S.  A. 


C  U  r  All  DV  CHA1N  BELTING 

F.  11.  L.  IVICI  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pomer 


_  L  ,  „L  ,  „  ,  „  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888- 

“pHIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  elay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
*  trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 
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BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  GURNEY  BRICK  MACHINE, 

Crushers,  Mixing  and  Moulding  Apparatus 

In  a  single  machine — the  same  being  covered  by  patent  issued 
October.  6,  lb85. 

This  Machine  will  work  any  clay,  however  hard  and  lumpy, 
with  no  preparation  before  soaking  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Crushers  will  take  the  clay  through,  disintegrating  it 
thoroughly,  as  fast  as  the  machine  will  turn  out  the  brick,  as  they 
have  a  capacity  for  50,000  or  more  brick  a  day. 

The  machine  will  turn  out  from  4,000  to  5,000  good,  smooth 
square  brick  an  hour— the  day’s  work  of  about  seven  to  eight 
hours,  in  this  city,  being  33,400  brick. 

With  proper  moulding  sand  the  brick  from  this  Machine  made 
from  any  clay  will  slip  easily,  requiring 

NO  “BUMPING”  OF  MOULDS 

Thus  saving  much  hard  work  and  adding  some  thousands  of 
brick  to  the  day’s  output,  to  say  nothing  of  quality. 


Also  First-Class  STEAM  and  HORSE-POWER  MACHINES 
of  same  pattern,  without  Crushers. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 


T.  CL  G-TJElsrEY, 


xoo  Wisconsin  Street. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


Style  7. 

WRITE  TTS  TO-DAY. 


Walworth  Run 


If,  before  buying,  you 
examine  a  few  of  the  de¬ 
signs  we  show  in  our 
catalogue  and  write  us 
for  prices,  we  will  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of 
doubt  build  your  cars. 

We  are  alive  to  your 
wants  and  have  some 
substantial  improve¬ 
ments  to  offer. 

Special  designs  have 
our  most  active  attention 
and  are  turned  out  on 
short  notice. 

Inquiries  are  solicited. 

Foundry  Co,,  Cleveland,^, 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  MACHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

D(0BIN£0N  4 

Cla.a-KQ.pa,ig:rL,  -  Ills. 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Si/ripsop  5  fleu/  ai?d  l/ryprov/ed  Bri^  pres5! 


CAPACITY  20,000  TO  25,000  FIRST-CLASS  FRONT  BRICK  PER  DAY. 


10  Horse-Power  Necessary  to  Drive  It. 


Pressure  100  Tons  on  Each  Brick. 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

PRACTICALLY  UNBREAKABLE. 


Brick  made  by  this  Machine  cannot 
be  excelled  for  Solidity,  Beauty  of  Finish,  and 
Squareness  of  Corners. 


For  price  and  any  other  information  apply  to 

5i/TYpsoQ  Bri^  pres5  <?o., 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Brick  Machinery , 

No.  Q9  Washington  St.,  Room  6,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


The  LITTLE  MAGIC  WONDER 


^^For  further  particulars  and  circulars  address 


It  Will  Do  It! 

Over  1,000  Different  Patterns  of  Ornamental  Bricks 
Can  Be  Made  on  this  Wonderful  Press. 

Hear  What  a  Prominent  Brickmaker  Says : 

Missouri  Mineral  Mfg.  Co., 

B.  F.  Taylor,  Mgr. 

Mr.  Wm.  lhaison ,  Pacific,  Mo.,  Dec.  24,  1889. 

Inventor  of  Little  Moffic  Wonder  Brick  Press  t 

Dear  Sir  We  have  used  your  Machine  for  some  time,  pressing 
our  material  into  brick,  and  find  we  can  make  about  3,000  brick 
per  day,  working  9>4  or  10  hours.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
manner  of  working,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  hand  press  made 
in  this  country.  MISSOURI  MINERAL  MFG.  CO., 

B.  F.  Fat,  Manager. 

Mr.  Ittner  runs  two  of  these  machines.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  gentleman  and  an  expert  brickmaker  is  so 
well  and  favorably  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Olay- 
Worker  that  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 


Lone  Star  Brick  Machine  Mfg;.  Co, 


Mratlon  th«  CUy-Worker.) 


We  manufacture  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs  ot  machinery  for  making  brick  and  tile ,  including  The 
Leader  Brick  Machine ,  The  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  and  the  Leader  Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  Pug 
Mills,  Clay  Crushers  and  Elevators,  Winding  Drums  and  Dump  Cars.  Circulars  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  BROWN  &  FRAZIER  MFGc.  CO., 

Mention  Clay- Worker.] 


PORTLAND,  IND. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AK.ROKT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  clay  Working  Mach¬ 
inery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clay  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies,  Clay 
Blockers,  Potters5  Wheels  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  Write  for  circulars. 


eo 


THE  CLAY”  W  O  R  KE  K. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOB  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick, 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  Wre  also  have  many 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (H  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (|-  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  •  ■  ■  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 


THE  ARNOLD  BRICK  DRYER. 


Patent  Granted  August  12,  1890. 


The  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer  Before  the  Public. 


Scientifically  arranged,  economically  constructed,  tliorougli  in  its  work.  Pro¬ 
nounced  by  tbose  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the  “Coming  Dryer.” 


This  dryer  is  arranged  on  the  Independent  Compartment  System. 
The  heat  is  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  operator.  The  material  in 
every  portion  of  the  compartment  is  dried  simultaneously  and  the  satur¬ 
ated  air,  or  water-smoke,  passes  upward  and  away,  leaving  the  material  in 
process  of  drying  always  free  from  the  penetrating  and  moistening  influ¬ 
ence  of  water-smoke. 

Successfully  operated  at  the  Strasburgh  works  of  the  Dover  Fire 
Brick  Company.  For  information,  address 

P.  ARNOLD,  Patentee, 


9 
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TJ1E  t  Sipp  t  BRICK + MACHINES 


-MAMJFACTVRED  BT- 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  W 

poiqt,  Inland  ConntiJ,  {Jew  Yofy 

These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years, 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Berne  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.l 


ID.  J.  O.  ARNOLD, 


MAKES  BRICK  *  YARD  *  SUPPLIES 


©  s.  x3:-a.2>txd 


At  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


Get  his  prices  before  you  buy. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Ail  goods  first-class  in  every  respect. 


^Catalogue  sent  on  application. 


>0.  I  BRICK  BARROW. 

(Weight.with  springs  100  lbs.) 


NO.  IO  SPRING  TRUCK. 

(Weight  100  pounds.) 
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The  Cray-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


2sc\\  Machineiy,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Drake’s  ^tai^dard  [T\ae\)ir)e  U/orl^s 

160462  So.  Oliritori.  St.,  Oii.Ico.gro,  Ills. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Brick  Machinery,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulators,  Elevators,  Etc. 


This  Cut  represents  our  “HONEST  JOHN  ”  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity,  XC3C3  C30  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SEVEXT  TONS. 

“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will. 'make" more  bricl 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Red  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  sam 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Oar  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  chicag, 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3 ;  Thomas  Tullev  2 
bred  Zapple,  1;  Alex  Burke,  1,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Haj t &  Alsip,4;  J.  B.  Legnard  2-  Mav 

Mmmrv!°?  W°’J;  Kahl,  nm’,2i,Ja°hn  S”**-  Union  ?■?<*  Co,  1;  Chicago  Brick  am 
i  l.Weckle.  Buck  Co.,  1,  Adam  Weckler,  1:  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1;  John  Sexton 
1 ;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1 ;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLIICTED 


The 


CLAY 


W  O  JK  I  v  L  R 


Our  <  lay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufrtC'uring  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enablingmanuiaeturers  to  make  a  tirst-class  bri<  k  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  23  Betllune  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


turn 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


I!F  *  EXCELS  v  IN  *  BURNING  *  NMi  *  KIND?  *  0F  ■>  CltflY  <•  WNRE 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  the 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Down- 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular.  ELLENSBURGH,  WASHINGTON. 


i)  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 
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eat  Distributor  and  Drying  Attachment  for  Uriel  Hi 

Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  fuel. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  of 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up-dral't  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
horizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  4  he  flame  used  in 
heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of  a 
burner  introduced  at^the  mouth  ot  tLhe  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  over  it,  and 
should  the  popping  take  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  inward  until 
the  gate  falls  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draff  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by  all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  inventor  and  patentee, 


P.  J. 

[Mention  the  Clay-W orker.] 


GURNEE, 

Rondout,  KT.  Y. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


Ail  A.OJ3U1  V U  JC  <1  (.  !  • 


No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

-  Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal' 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to  6 

J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

1-£1©,  ZarLesTTille.  O. 


THE  BEST  BRICE:  BEIXjUST  OUST  TREE 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville.  O. 


The;  Clay-  W  o  r  k:  E  r.  . 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


-MANUFACTURERS- 


WHITMAN’S  STOCK  BRICK  TRUCK— 2  Styles. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Brick  Truck  in  America.  The  materials  are  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Hickory  Lumber.  Steel  Axle.  Either  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Best  Quality 
polished  boxed  end  oil  tempered  springs,  heavily  ironed.  We  have  High  End  Trucks 

for  common  brick,  brick 
barrows. 

We  make  a  large  variety 
of  clay  and  construction 
cars.  The  all  around  dump 
car  has  met  with  great 
favor.  We  also  make  cars 
for  drying  kilns. 

We  have  many  years  fur¬ 
nished  the  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.  trucks 
and  cars  for  their  numerous 
yards.  Also  many  of  the 
largest  yards  in  the  country. 
Semi  fui  circulars  and  prices. 

W e  also  m anufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Warehouse 

_  Trucks,  Barrows,  Hay  Press- 

Cla i  uli  CONSTRUCTION  CAR— ANY  STYLE.  es — horse  and  steam,  etc. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 


Factory  Cor.  Eighth  Clark  Ave. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Combined  Brick-Dryer  and  Kiln.  —  Continuous  Running. 

Eighty  per  Cent.  Fuel  saved  in  Kiln.  —  No  Extra  Fuel  for  Dryer. 

A  Perfect  Result  from  any  Fuel.— Bricks  Burned  and  Dryed  all  year  around. 

No  Loss  in  Burning.  —  No  Loss  in  Drying. 

All  Goods  burnt  Uniform  in  Color  and  Quality  to  any  Hardness  required. 
Expenses  for  Repairing  Small.  —  Arrangement  very  Simple. 


PATENTED: 

Aug.  4,  1 885  Nov.  20,  1888  (2  Patents!  Jan.  8,  1889 

Two  Other  Patents  Pending. 


_  . 
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The:  Cl  ay-  W  o  r  k:  e:  r  . 


Robert  Schmidt  -McT  H  E  Geo.  C.  Firestone. 

Schmidt  &  Firestone  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


This  kiln  is  built  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  and  of  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day  which  are  set 
in  the  kiln  direct  from  the  stiff  clay  or  Dry  Press  Machines.  Soft  mud  brick  are  sufficiently  dried  in  the  kiln  by 
utilizing  the  heat  of  the  cooling  brick,  to  stand  the  setting  for  burning,  and  the  watersmoke  is  taken  off  the  Dry 
Pressed  Brick  by  use  of  the  same  heat.  The  heat  from 
the  burning  brick  passes  through  five  sections  of  brick  be¬ 
fore  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  smokestack,  and  one 
section  of  green  brick  is  kept  under  the  heat  of  the  cooling 
brick.  One  section  is  being  emptied  of  burned  brick  and 
at  the  same  time  is  being  filled  with  green  brick  as  soon 
as  half  emptied. 

The  entrance  arch  ways  are  in  the  center  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  two  trucks  to  pass 
each  other,  or  a  wagon  to  be  backed  in  and  loaded.  Two 
rows  of  fire-holes  three  feet  apart  cover  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  the  condition  of  the  brick  can  be  inspected  at  any  time 
by  removing  hoods.  Eight  flues  are  underneath  the  floors 
of  each  section  (according  to  size  of  kiln),  and  make  con¬ 
junction  with  flues  in  central  wall  that  empty  into  the 
smoke-collecting  chamber.  At  the  top  of  these  latter  flues  are  horizontal  dampers  by  which  the  fireman  controls 
the  heat  from  any  part  of  the  kiln. 


It  takes  from  200  to  350  lbs.  of  slack  or  pea  coal  to  burn  a  thousand  brick,  or  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  from  25  to 

40  cents  per  thousand.  One  man  will 
do  the  burning  of  a  50,000  capacity  kiln, 
and  if  all  the  bricks  are  not  of  uniform 
color  and  hardness  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
fireman. 

This  kiln  is  adapted  to  the  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  material  made  of  clay, 
and  is  especially  valuable  where  intense 
heat  is  needed.  Any  kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  No  interference  from  rain,  frost  or  cold.  Runs  the  year  round. 

For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unexcelled. 

For  plans  and  specifications,  cost  of  construction  and  any  other  information,  write 


Schmidt  &  Firestone, 


Lock  Box  788. 


The  clay  -  W  o  r  pc  e  r. 
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HORKISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept.  18, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 

all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use 

Yours  Iruly,  Koger  Moore 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  lor  me  set  of  cast¬ 
ings  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignaro. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1S90. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  tor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  m 0 ^ 1}? y ' Yotl'r" ?  ^  Connect  Bros.7' 

Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir— Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  vears  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Havenot  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  os  new > 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn— no  b  ackened  brick  in  the 
arches— the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  vcursystem  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 

control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  hke  t0  ^^Alabama  Brick  Meg.  Co. 

Albany,  Ga.,  June  23,  1890. 

\fessrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen- Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  vour  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  tailed  to  make 

cent  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard,  lo  burn  a  kiln  ot  400.000  the  old 
wav  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  wo 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  nighfand  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinio,,  you  have^the^best  kiln  m  ^world  to 

burn  bricks.  __ _ _ _  •y’ 

Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Dram  Tile.  Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison: 

n,„  Sm— Yon  will  DerhaDS  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hvdraulic  Press  Bnck  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I burnedwas  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  .better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  )uilt. 
in  ai'vina  ud  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been ‘ ' 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (bigned)  Ihomas  moulding. 

For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PEOEEIBIDES, 
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THE  C  E  AY-  WORKER. 


THE  ETTDALY  KILN. 


BtiatfS  AS?  KHJfD  Off  €RA?  @8  WARS. 


THE  EO"WH-EE^.ET  ZULU. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  wnere  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness.  P  uy  18  cnis  tne  ca8e  wltb 

-  Jn^lae  construction  of  these  kiln3  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  suhieet 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  si?e  and  n u m hei  of  fm-naces  fl ues  and 
f  mU9tf  a  ,wa73.  8UStain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as’ too  little 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  Is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subjLtofSafts 

the  bAu™erTLZrDof  oa  J  Unle„ 

hot  in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  In  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it 7s  not  so i of or  what  I* better  if ‘ha 
two  or  more  kinds  of  waies  in  the  kiln,  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another  he  can  easilv^ivp  that  nm-tinn  l\f  tv»^» 
an  extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  this?  results .SSn“  iuSSftlW? 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

ye‘ this  18  purely  * down  drafl  kiln-  There  are  no  ln8ide  daMPera  - 

OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  ffreat  deal  raM 
T^la,Th  tha,C-  ^  late8t11“Pro^  *8  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented 

as  ^ 

H^aagss^^«usaa,«  sgassxrtt  ssi- 

cac^StStir  «hc^rro^.?  SVt&^c^hat  ««*  * 

.  “  drift  1 *ob“  bee“  tak'n  *  SdjUSt  the“°  relatiM8  '"Of  *  the  expensire  stack  i.  not  at  .11  required,  and 

part,  t^,e8e  ^ilns  ig  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability 

KsaSC^ 

SIZES.  These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  souare.  and  of  anv  desired  ai?A  A  nnmw  ~  f*  .i,...  ,  «.  . 

burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four Sche^tMck^ ^  Thet  Rhn.^in  h«r  "T  i”  U8\that 
with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn  Onnd  lHlnu  pan  k„  mtin  vA,™1101168  -i?3C  .  . ev,  8,ul(*  be  llned  throughout 

the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  ftfr  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feeTwIntS lck  if°r  any  part  excePt 
are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick.  uun8iruc«on  «*«««  8126  or  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls,  crown  or  bottom 


.rnf^Sto8  ,Ur°"hed  *°J  wb0  Pureh“o  *«»  «•  V«r*  rtfrte. 

For  further  information  address 


We  usually  can 


W. 


64.  Johnston’s  Building 


ETTDALY, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


'r  i-i  ec  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r- 
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"TELL  ME  ALL  ABOUT  THE  GRAND  AUTQ- 

MATIC,  BUT  DON’T  SEND  AN  AGENT.” 


The  abo 


fro 


Pennsylvania  cor 


[  vania 

pondent.  Too  bad  that  Brick  Machines  have  reached 
such  a  point  as  to  be  sold  only  under  power  of  per¬ 
suasion.  A  really  meritorious  article  does  not  require 
the  assistance  of  an  Orator  to  place  it.  Poor  articles 
and  Imitations  only  are  so  supported. 

Brickmakers  of  this  enlightened  generation  are  catch¬ 
ing  on  to  this  Persuasion  Racket  and  don’t  bite  so 
readily  as  formerly. 

Let  the  machines  speak  for  themselves.  Go  easy  on 
Testimonials — they  greatly  resemble  those  of  I  atent 
Medicines,  and  all  constitutions  are  not  alike  eithei 
Physically  or  Financially. 

For  the  most  Reliable  Brick  Machinery  in  this 
country,  barring  all  statements  of  unscrupulous  com¬ 
petitors  to  the  contrary,  address  the  manufacturers 

direct. 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 

(-iT-KrcTisr^T ati.  omo. 


( Mention  the  Clay -Worker.) 
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The  Clay-worker. 


WAPLINGTON’S  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACES 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers, 
to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to 
Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 


Estimate?,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue  pi  infs,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the  application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  purposes.  fflTSend  stamp  for  Pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Artificial  Gas.”  Address, 


W.  WAPLINGTON, 

31st  and  Locust  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W 


W  ILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Pulverizers,  36,  40  and  48-in  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screens.  [Presses 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeders  and  Mixers  for  Dry 
WILLIAMS’  Grinding  Tables  for  Sizing  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Conveyors. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks. 

\\  ILLIAMS  Clutch  Pulleys,  for  stopping  and  starting. 
WILLIAMS’  Friction  Couplings. 

Write  to 

MILTON  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

1417  and  1419  N.  2nd  Street.  St.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1 


With  the  beginning  year  comes  to  everybody  a  desire  to  eclipse  and 
surpass  in  the  future  all  past  efforts,  and  you  are  perhaps  planning 
how  to  make  your  plant  more  effective,  your  ware  of  better  quality, 
or  to  secure  a  more  extensive  and  satisfactory  business.  All  efforts 
in  this  line  are  certainly  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  we  wish  that 
they  may  be  crowned  with  the  best  of  success. 

We  may  say  right  here  that  OUR  PLAN  is  to  furnish  you  The 
Best  Clay  Working  Machinery  on  the  market,  and  we  have  every 
[NO. »  "a."  brick  mkch.kkj  confidence  that  we  can  do  it,  too.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  prompt  filling  of  orders,  we  are  now  erecting  a  large  addition  to  our  already  extensive 
works,  and  adding  other  improvements,  making  our  facilities  second  to  none. 

With  our  line  of  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machinery  for  making  wire  cut  brick,  Our  Upright 
Stock  Brick  Machine  for  making  sand  moulded  brick,  Our  complete  line  of  Clay  Crushers 
and  Stone  Separators,  Pug  Mills  and  Granulators,  Clay  Elevators  and  Yard  Supplies,  we 
can  fully  equip  a  plant  of  any  desired  daily  capacity.  We  also  manufacture  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  styles  of  Iron  Dry  Cars  for  dryers,  also  Transfer  Cars,  Turn  Tables,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Hangers.  We  have  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  machinery  on  the  market  to  select  from,  and  can  furnish  you  your  complete 
outfit,  and  save,  you  much  valuable  time  and  attention  that  would  be  required  it  you  di- 

vided  your  order  among  several  firms. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  us  for  catalogues  and  give  us  a  chance  to  figure  with  you. 

Thanking  all  our  friends  and  customers  for  past 
favors  and  soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  same,  we 
wish  you  all  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

[NO.  10  “D"  Pug  Mill.]  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


THE:  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  KI  E  R. 


R  C. PENFIELD. 


U.  W.  PENFIELD 


-VP  --  '• 


If  . 


L.  B. 


To 

The  Clay  Working  Fraternity, 


Everywhere : 


For  the  Protection  of  their  interests,  they  should  see  that  the  method  of  manufacturing 
they  employ  is  the  one  productive  of  the  best  results  and  hence  most  conducive  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable  business.  Only  the  best  machinery  should  be  employed,  as  this 
means  also  the  best  brick,  the  best  prices  and  most  ready  sales,  and  hence  the  most  revenue. 


The  Penfield  Brick  Machinery 


Idas  been  long  and  favorably  known,  and  is  preeminently  noted  for  quality  of  ware  pro¬ 
duced,  large  capacity,  strength  and  durability,  and  in  fact  has  all  the  elements  of  first-class 
machinery. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  us  for  full  particulars  before  buying. 


WE  HAVE  NOT  INCREASED  THE  TARIFF  ON  OUR  BRICK  MACHINERY 


i  j  •vii'W. 


r 
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The  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Tiff ii?  *  /^tomatie  *  Briel^  *  /T^aefyityes” 

EETOND  QUESTION 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PER* EOT  WORKING  “Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 

The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Relief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans,  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  heavy 
“Press  Boxes,”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  o 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  surface 
of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  act  automatically.  Have  a  lately 
invented  additional  “Safety”  device  for 
protecting  Molds  improperly  placed 
in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge,  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel’’  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Machine 
may  be  started  or  stopped  without 

PERCEPTIBLE  JAR. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of  out¬ 
put,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn,  of  Phil- 
delphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one  of  our 
“Steam  Power”  Machines  in  operation 
during  the  past  season.  Read  it: 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer. 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets, 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  St. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21st.  1889 
Tiffin  April  u  tuial  Works : 

Gentlemen— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  beai 
testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  "Tiffin  Automata 
Brick  Machine  ”  During  the  time  it  has  been  it 
use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality  far  superio'i 
to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of  the  country 
the  corners  being  better  filled  out  and  the  brick 
squarer  and  fiimer  than  those  made  by  any  machine 
that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable  machine  in  the  market  to  day,  as 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  construction  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  can  be 
started  and  stopped  ,s  .-imply  wonderful.  I  run 
along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick  per  minute ,  and 
when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger  quantity,  I  need 
but  to  speed  her  up  and  make  ninety  brick  per  min¬ 
ute  without  an  v  trouble,  and  out  of  stiffer  clay  than 
can  be  made  by  hand.  If  at  any  time  you  may 
receive  inquiries  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
machine,  or  as  to  the  quality  of  brick  turned  out, 
by  parties  residing  in  this  section  of  1  he  country, 

1  will  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  give  them  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  Hopi  ng  that  you  may  have  great 
success  in  the  sale  ofyour  machine,  I  remain 
Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  and  other  Brick  Yard  sup 
plies.  We  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market 
Write  for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 

TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Works  very  stiff 
clay  without 
breaking. 

No  breaking  of 
Moulds. 

No  Weights  and 
Levers  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Can  be  run  by 
Belt  or  the  Line 
Shaft  can  be 
coupled  to 
either  of  the 
Cross  Shafts 
on  top  1o  suit 
speed  required. 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 


Weight  9,000 
Pounds. 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Height  of 
Machine  from 
foot  of  Bed 
Plate  to  center 
of  Cross  Shaft 
on  top  is 
9  feet. 
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William  Hilton’s 

l/T\PF{0l/ED  S50<$l\  /T\pSJUflE. 

[  PATENTED  ]. 


This  Machine  though  now  offered  to  the  general  trade  for  the  first  time  is  not  an  experiment.  I  have  had 
the  Machine  in  actual  use  on  my  own  yard  for  the  past  five  years  and  also  on  other  yards  for  four  years  and  in 
every  instance  it  has  been  an  unequalled  success.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  over  thirty  years  of  practical  experience 
in  brickmaking.  It  is  not  constructed  with  a  view  of  competing  with  cheap  machines  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  brick  with  the  least  labor  and  expense. 

Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  forgetting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine.  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 


WARNING  TO  MACHINE  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines, 
o  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent 


I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
is  No.  349,500. 


gflF* Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 


WILLIAM  HILTON, 


idtti&tisiiiebk:,  nsr.  tt. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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The  I.  X.  L.  “ SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest  size. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO. 

Croton  Liandins:  New 


5 


With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached.  First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 


iiiiiiiniiiiumiii'i !  ■ 


THE  C  LAY-  W  O  R  Iv  E  R  . 


THE 


NEW 


i  i 

IMPROVED 


^[Ef  BF^I<?I\  /T\^fll|^. 

— - 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1881). 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors. 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
ower.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike, 
/he  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  mam  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beaiings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
revent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 

ack  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  ,  ,  , ,  .  . 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 
The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 


B 

ii 

E 


and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  tire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 

breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  .  .  ,  .  .. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  tor  it  . 

wlwill  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chiel  Brick  Machine  with  I  ug  Mill  attached.  This  I  ug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 

20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  W orks. 


_A.n.d.eison.„  In.d.Ia,n.a,. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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Tl  Potts1  Worizontal  Stock  Bn  Machine 

Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander 

Makes  the  most  complete  plant  for  making  pallet  brick  ever  offered 
the  Brick  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Its  advantages  are 

SIMPLICITY, 

STRENGTH, 

DURABILITY, 

QUANTITY  and  QUALITY  OF  BRICK  MADE. 

The  Brick  always  have  good  smooth  surfaces  and  clean,  sharp 
corners. 

The  MOULD  SANDER  is  simple  in  construction  and  has  NO 

springs,  gear,  or  light  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order  and  cause 
delays. 

All  machinery  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  including  Pug- 
Mills,  Disintegrators,  Elevators;  Bottom,  Side  and  Revolving  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Iron  Dryer  Cars,  Moulds  and  Trucks. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  prices  before  purchasing. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIAN  APOLIS,  ■  ■  INDIAKTA. 


F  H  E  CLAY  - WORKER 
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f\ re  tf?<?  /T\aet7i9e5  you 
should  U5e 
to  <£rir)d  your  elay. 


THEY  ARE  THE  BEST. 


por  prieej  vurit<? 


Q.  9  f\.  Potts  9  <$0., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


(.Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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5J1E  JHEfJF^Y  /T\/lF?5IfJ  C/iJESS  Ifflpi^OUED 

Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  With  Patent  Friction  Clutch 


Ca.pa,cit3T  40,000  Per  JD 


I  ncorporated , 


Send  for  a  Catalogue. 


LANCASTER,  PA..  U.  S. 


A 
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WE  ARE  PREPARED 


TO  GIVE  AMPLE  EVIDENCE  THAT  OUR 


‘|^u/Qua^er  Bri^/T^a^ii^s 


ARE  THE 


SIMPLEST, 

MOST  RELIABLE, 

STRONGEST  CONSTRUCTED, 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  WORKMANSHIP, 
MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  OPERATE, 

of  any  of  the  “soft  mud”  class,  and  that  no  machine  in  the  market  that 

WILL  DO  THE  SAME  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  WORK,  SELLS  FOR  AS  LOW  A 
PRICE. 


SPECIAL. - It  has  always  been  conceded  that  our  Machines  are  the  Best  in 

Stony  Clay. 

Parties  intending  erecting  Brick  Driers  will  be  given  a  Pointer”  that  we  think  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  them,  upon  informing  us  that  such  is  their  intentions. 


We  furnish  complete  outfits  of  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Belting, 

Machinery,  Etc.,  and  take  especial  pains  with  all  supplies,  and  confidently 

assert  that  we  can  give  the  best  Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Etc.,  made  in 

this  country.  Give  us  a  sample  order,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  not  better 
•/ 

than  what  you  are  using. 

See  Our  Machinery  Work  and  We  Will  Trust  to  the  Result. 


U/elli^toi7  /T\a<^ine  Qo., 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 
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51pe  "I'lEU/  ft/H/E|f  I^E/IDS. 

READ  WHAT  MR.  MERWIN  SAYS. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — Referring  to  the  two  “New  Haven”  Stock 
Brick  Machines  which  you  placed  in  my  works  this  season, 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  consider  them  the  best  Soft 
Clay  Machines  on  the  market  for  manufacturing  stock  brick. 

I  have  several  brick  machines  at  my  works,  capacity  of 
works  being  160,000  brick  per  day;  and  having  used  your 
two  machines  this  season  will  frankly  say  I  am  much  pleased 
with  their  working  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Stock  Brick 
Machines  built.  They  will  make  the  finest  brick  and  handle  a 
a  stiff  clay  with  less  trouble  from  wear  or  breakage  of  any  Stock 
Brick  Machine  I  know  of. 

I  have  moulded  in  six  months  this  season  on  one  of  these 
Machines  5,600,000  first-class  pallet  brick.  The  brick  are 

—  ■  '■  ■  r- *i-H  I  llWIWiriiii  »i—  -in  — -  -  -  r  ,, , — mb— » 

•  a  — 

superior  in  every  respect. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  merits  of 
this  machine  to  my  brother  craftsmen. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chas.  P.  Merwin. 

Did  you  read  our  last  month’s  letter? 

Tlie  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker]. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


IDnHHTT'OlST,,  OHIO. 


For  Brick  Yards,  Gravel  Pits,  Plantations,  Mines,  etc. 
No  labor  is  required  either  to  dump  the  load  or  return 
the  empty  bed  to  position.  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  description. 


“IDEAL”  BRICK  -  BARROW. 

Our  Barrows  are  made  from  the  best  of  seasoned 
white-oak/ braced  in  front  and  cross  braces  underneath  ; 
iron  wheel  and  axle  and  three  coats  of 
paint;  the  frame  is  mortised  through¬ 
out.  Will  stand  the  rough  usage  of  the 
brick  yard. 


OUR  -  LATEST. 

Our  No.  4  Power  Press,  with  automatic  feed  and 
delivery  is  the  most  complete  and  rapid  mechanism  for 
handling  and  pressing  brick  ever  made. 

Its  Capacity, 


Ten  Thousand  Perfect  Pressed  Brick  per  day. 

but  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  feed  it. 

The  entire  product  of  a  plant  can  be  repressed  upon 
this  rapid  working  and  simple  machine  at  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  cents  per  thousand. 

We  invite  investigation  of  its  merits. 


BRICK  -  MACHINE  -  MOULDS. 

We  manufacture  a  great 
variety  of  moulds  and  are 
able  to  fill  orders  with  dis¬ 
patch.  Our  moulds  are 
made  of  the  best  of  cherry 
wood,  iron  bound. 

Send  for  Circular. 


A  short  but  powerful  movement  of  one  lever  only,  is 
required  in  pressing  the  brick.  An  easy  working,  quick 
acting,  and  powerful  machine. 


BRICK  -  MAKERS’  •  SUPPLIES. 


RAYMOND’S 

AUTOMATIC  -  DUMPING  -  CARS. 


-  WITH  - 
PORTABLE  TRACK 
-  -  AND  ■  • 
WINDING  DRUM. 


RAYMOND’S 

PERFECTION  -  BRICK  -  PRESS. 

FOR  RED  BRICK,  - 
/IRE  BRICK,  - 
ROOFING  TILES, 

PAYING  BLOCKS, 

ORNAMENTAL 
WORK. 

TERRA  COTTA,  ETC. 


J 
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THE  OHIO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 


Capacity  10,000  to  40,000  brick  daily.  Three  Sizes.  Furnished  both  with  and  without  Clay  Crusher  Combined. 


The  Freese  New  Brick  Cutter. 


Brick  cut  and  deposited  upon  pallet.  Loaded  pallet  ready  for  removal.  k 

No  Handling.  No  Waste.  By  the  use  of  our  machinery,  brick  are  delivered  at  the  hack  or  dryer  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO,  U.  S,  A. 


the 


-  w  o  r  k:  e  R. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Diyers  of  all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Trox  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


i^“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


-Me  The  Giant,  With  New  Side-Cut  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table.  #-«- 
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Lynchburg,  Ya.,  Sept.  20,  1890. 
Fletcher  <fc  Thomas ,  Indianapolis ,  Lid.  ; 

Gentlemen— We  have  been  using  one  of  your  ‘-Yew  Quaker” 
Steam  Power  Machines  together  with  the  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Spiral 
Pug  Mill,  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  results.  We  make  25,000 
soft  mud  brick  per  day  without  difficulty,  and  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  outfit  to  all  you  claim  for  it.  Yours  Respectfully, 

John  Hickson  &  Co. 

Yorktown,  Ind.,  Sebt.  22.  1890. 
Fletcher  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

The  “Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  I  purchased  of  you  in 
May  is  more  than  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  doubt  if  any  machine  in 
the  world  can  mix  mud  as  well  as  your  Pug.  The  brick  machine 
works  better  the  more  it  is  used.  Sept.  18th  we  made  26,000  good 
square  brick  in  5%  hours  actual  running  time.  Several  times  we 
have  gotten  stones  out  of  machine  as  large  as  3  brick  and  the  only 
cost  of  repairs  this  summer  has  been  but  $2.50. 

Yours,  W.  A.  Goings. 


Dayton,  Tenn.,  Oct.  2,  1890. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas ,  Indtanapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — I  give  this  testimonial  of  your  H.  P.  Machine  with 
pleasure.  It  does  all  you  claim  for  it;  makes  a  much  better  and  nicer 
brick  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  I  can  easily  make  from  12,000  to 
15,000  brick  per  day.  1  would  not  do  without  it  for  double  the  cost  of 
it  now.  1  wish  you  all  the  success  in  your  business. 

Very  Respectfully,  W.  W.  Hutsell. 

Rockdale,  Tex.,  Sept.  22, 1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th,  I  will  state  that  the 
Horse  Power  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  given  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  It  makes  nice  square  brick,  and  makes  as  many  as 
can  be  cared  for.  I  made  1,200  in  thirty  minutes.  Hoping  you  will 
have  success  with  your  machine,  1  remain, 

V.  A.  Veasy,  Manager 

Rockdale  Brick  Co. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  19,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — In  answer  of  yours  of  recent  date, 
asking  in  regard  to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine 
and  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased 
last  spring,  I  feel  it  is  due  your  firm  to  give  yon  a  com¬ 
plimentary  letter,  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  only 
made  2,000.000  this  season  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  1  made  35,000  to  42,000  good,  nice,  square 
brick  per  day  of  ten  hours  and  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  who  wants  to  get  a  good,  serviceable  cheap 
machine  to  the  “New  Quaker”  and  in  regard  to  the  Pug 
Mill,  will  say  that  no  mud  working  machine  is  complete 
without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly  de¬ 
serve,  1  remain,  Yours  Resp.,  E.N.  Weigle, 

Supt.  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

Urban  a.  Ill.,  Oct.  23,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Gentlemen— In  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th,  asking 
bowr  1  like  the  Quaker  Machine  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I 
will  say  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  made  7,000,000  brick 
with  them  and  with  slight  expense  for  repairs  of  wear¬ 
ing  parts.  A  8  to  quality  of  brick  they  turn  out,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have  ever 
seen.  Sheldon  Brick  Co.,  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Mgr. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards  in  every  detail,  either  large  or  small,  furnishing  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting 
Fletcher  &  Thomas’  Spiral  Pug  Mills,  Mold  Sanding  Machines,  molds,  trucks,  barrows  and  everything  connected  with  the  business.  ’ 

c' — J  ~~*~i -  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine 
Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COMPLETE  COMBINED  STEAM  OUTFIT.  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000  PER  DAY. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


THE  C  I.  A  V  -  W  ORKER. 
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A  SPLENDID  RECORD. 


At  the  beginning;  of  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  existence  of  the  SHARER  DRYER,  we 
feel  that  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  progress  and  success  will  not  be  amiss. 

Six  years  ago  a  large  majority  of  the  brick  manufacturers  considered  an  artificial  brick 
Dryer  a  foolish  extravagance  or  an  expensive  luxury.  To-day,  it  is  regarded  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  as  well  as  a  profitable  investment  and  no  first-class  brick  manufacturing 
plant  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

This  revolution  has  not  been  brought  about  at  one  “fell  swoop,”  nor  has  the  road  of 
the  Dryers  been  a  “pathway  of  roses.”  During  these  six  years  many  worthless  Dryers 
have  been  put  on  the  market  and  had  their  day  and  vanished,  which  has  rendered  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  meritorious  ones  to  weather  the  storm.  But  the  SHARER  has 
come  through  it  all  with  a  clean  record  and  to-day  Stands  Without  an  Equal.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  : 

ist.  It  is  constructed  on  correct  principles. 

2nd.  We  have  spared  no  efforts  or  expense  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  has 
purchased  a  SHARER  DRYER. 

3rd.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  Dryer  more  than  it  will  do  and  what  we  claim  we  fulfill. 

4th.  We  make  no  false  representations  as  to  cost  of  building  and  operating  the  Dryer. 
We  give  the  facts  and  let  the  purchaser  make  his  own  deductions  and  our  own  statements 
are  based  on  long  experience  and  not  on  theoretical  figures. 

5th.  It  is  a  practical,  common  sense  device  for  accomplishing  a  given  object,  and  does 
not  require  skilled  mechanics  to  operate  it  or  appreciate  its  good  points,  but  appeals  to  the 
common  sense  of  any  good  business  man. 

With  the  good  record  that  the  SHARER  DRYER  has  established  in  the  past,  we 
feel  no  trepidation  in  launching  out  into  the  new  year,  assuring  all  who  deal  with  us  that 
we  shall  endeavor  to  add  to  that  record  and  improve  with  age. 

GEO.  W.  SHARER, 

8  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(SEE  AD.  ON  FOLLOWING  PAGE.) 
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The  Clay-  W  o  r  k  e  r  . 


^fyarers  Improued  Dryer. 


Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GcEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  i, 

ED.  p.  C'/niliHWTTY,  GE]TIi  flGE]W.  FSII<&!S&FIItai,  FA. 
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IMPROVED  CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Plain  Slide  Valve  and  Automatic  High  Speed  Engines;  Self  Contained. 


Prom  lO  to  SO  Horse-power. 


Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOK  PRICES 


r 


More  than  lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 

February,  1889, 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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100  Presses  in  18  Months. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 
also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
of  400  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to*  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 
We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 
is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

JAMES  M.  SMITH.  Galt,  Out.  OHICAG-Q. 

Agent  for  Dominion  of  C&n&d&. 
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The  Clay-worker 


THE  CELEBRATED 

Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

KECO ttTD  XTISTIBQlEr^XuIEID  I 


(Front  View.) 

Send  clay  to  be  tested  to  the  following  address.  Write  for  circulars 
and  further  information  to 

FRANK  D.  BROWN,  WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

_  .  „  .  t  _  .  Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent;  Quincy,  Ills.  I 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
For  territory  East  Mississippi  River,  i  and  Wisconsin. 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

Guaranteed  against  breakage  for  two  years. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  EQUAL  TO  -ZLILTUT- 


(Back  V'iew.) 


These  machines  may  be  seen  in  use  at  the  following  places:  Columbus,  0.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
La  Salle  Ill ;  Union  Furnace,  O.;  White  Hall,  Pa.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Brussels,  Ill.;  Topeka,  Kan.;  Denver,  Col.; 
Helena,  Mont;  Quincy,  Ill.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Momence,  Ill.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Zanesville,  Ohio 

and  various  other”places. 


1 


100  The  C  iv  a  y-  W  o  r.  k:  e  r  . 


THE  NEW  FOUR 

Double  Pressure  Andrus 


MOLD 

Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


j\.  O.  U/fyitpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  C  l  a  y  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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^he  ]\ew  ^lidrus. 


We  present  our  new  i  5  ton  4  mould  Brick  Press  as  a  machine  of 

* 

the  highest  class  and  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  building  Press 
Brick  Machinery  of  the  best  design,  as  our  numerous  patrons 


throughout  the  country  will  attest. 


WE  CLAIM 

i  st.  That  it  is  the  best  designed  for  economy,  strength  and  wear, 
as  it  has  fewer  wearing  parts  hence  less  friction,  than  any  other  Press 
Brick  Machine. 

2nd.  That  it  will  invariably  make  an  even  pressure  from  both  top 
and  bottom  and  will  always  maintain  it  regardless  of  wear.  Also  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  brick  unevenly  pressed  upon  this  machine;  a  fact 
not  uncommon  with  other  machines,  resulting  in  bricks  hard  on  one  side 
and  soft  on  the  other. 

^rd.  That  it  is  so  constructed  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is 
easy  of  access  to  clean  and  oil  and  that  all  working  parts  are  located  above 
the  moulds  where  they  cannot  be  injured  or  worn  by  falling  clay. 

We  shall  continue  to  build  at  our  Factory,  Presses  of  same  design, 
but  less  capacity,  and  can  furnish  machines  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
any  locality  and  guarantee  them  in  every  essential  particular. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gcen’l  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKOK,  IA. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 

1  ' 
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Robert  b.  smith 


OFFICE,  EOS.  116  and  118  DEARBORN  STREET.  Licensed  Manufacturer. 

CIEHC-A-O-O,  ILL. 

Agent  for  All  Kinds  of  Brick  Machinery. 


A.CZEZISrO'WLjIEIDG-IEnD  TIHIIE  BEST. 


Patented  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  3,  1885. 

1  OFFER  to  those  engaged  in  Olay  working,  a  machine  that  has  no  equal  for  removing  Stones,  Roots,  Pebbles 
or  other  foreign  substances,  and  reducing  Clay  to  Granules  lor  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Press  Brick,  Terra  Cotta,  Tile 
or  other  articles  made  from  Clay  which  require  a  strictly  pure  material.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  makers 
of  Fine  Press  Brick,  Tile  or  Terra  Cotta,  as  the  limestones  and  pebbles  are  removed  entire— not  crushed  and  left 
in  the  clay.  This  machine  is  not  a  crusher  and  will  not  pulverize  wet  clay  or  mud.  The  clay  to  be  pulverized 
in  this  machine  must  be  in  a  dry  or  semi  dry  state. 

Its  capacity  is  clay  enough  for  15  to  25  thousand  bricks  per  day  of  10  hours  and  requires  only  from  4  to  6 
horse-power  to  drive.  I  also  make  a  smaller  size,  capacity  enough  for  10  to  12  thousand  bricks  per  day. 


All  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Factories  using  this  Machine  say  they  would  not  be  without  it. 


CI.AV  TESTING. 

Persons  owning  Clay  Banks,  and  wishing  to  have 
a  practical  test  made  of  their  clay  as  to  color  and 
quality  of  bricks  it  will  make  when  treated  by  the 
Semi-Dry  Process,  can  do  so  by  sending  one  or  'more 
pounds  of  their  clay  by  express  or  otherwise  to  my 
address  with  the  sum  of  $5.  Brick  one  fourth  the 
dimensions  of  ordinary  bfick,  will  be  returned  as 
soon  as  test  is  made.  A  chemical  analysis  of  clays 
will  also  be  made  at  reasonable  cost. 

ROBERT  B.  SMITH. 
Ilti  &  118  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  BOYD  IMPROVED 

Clay  Pulverizer  and  Stone  Separator 
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T  H  E  C  LAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R. . 


The  Clay-  w  orker. 
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New  and  Improved  Brick  Press. 


SIDE  VIEW. 

Simple  in  Construction. 

Practically  Unbreakable. 


Brick  made  by  this  Machine  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  for  Solidity,  Beauty 

0 

of  Finish  and  Squareness  of  Corners. 


Capacity  20,000  to  25,000  first- 
class  IH  ront  Brick  per  Day. 

(If — f§) 

10  HORSE-POWER  NECESSARY  TO  DRIVE  IT. 
PRESSURE  100  TONS  ON  EACH  BRICK. 


FRONT  VIEW. 


REFERE1TCES : 

CENTRAL  PRESS  BRICK  CO.,  WM.  DROWLEY,  Supt.,  E.  S.  AUSTIN,  Manager  TERRA  COTTA  BRICK  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Standard  Menomonee  Brick  Co.,  St.  Croix  Land  and  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 

Yards  at  North  Baltimore,  Ohio.  Menomonee,  Wis.  Wildwood,  Wis.  Yarc’s  at  Cor.  Root  and  S.  Clark  Sts. 

FOR  PRICE  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

No.  99  Washington  St.,  Room  6,  CHICAGO,  I LL. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Brick  Machinery. 


Mention  Clay- Worker.] 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


45TH,  CLARK  AND  LASALLE  STREETS. 


November  13th,  1890. 


Iron  Glad  Dryer  6b.,  Chicago ,  III.: 

Gentlemen  : — Your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  is  received,  inquiring  as  to  the  work  of  the  Dryer  you  put  in  lor  us 
recently  and  which  you  guaranteed  to  dry  our  lire  brick  thoroughly  in  forty-eight  hours  with  steam  at  80  pounds 

pressure.  ’  ,  . 

On  our  first  test  of  the  Dryer  we  filled  it  with  square  fire  brick  which  were  at  a  temperature  ol  about  4U 

degrees  and  in  twenty-eight  hours  they  weie  bone  dry  and  ready  for  the  kiln.  Since  then  we  have  turned  out 

square  brick  and  other  shapes  in  twenty-four  hours.  ^  _ 

Our  last  test  was  made  with  split  fire  brick  which  are  only  9x4^xli  inches  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  dry 

without  warping  or  cracking. 

They  were  in  the  Dryer  thirteen  hours  and  came  out  bone  dry  and  in  as  perfect  shape  as  when  they  lelt  our 
brick  press,  as  did  also  all  the  other  brick  we  have  tried.  We  have  used  steam  at  80  pounds  to  20  pounds.  The 
cars  you  furnished  work  easily. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  Dryer  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  you  guaranteed  and  we  cheer- 
full  v  recommmend  it  to  any  one  in  our  line  ol  business.  Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  REED,  President. 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 

November  13th,  1890. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Cb.,  Chicago,  III.: 

Gentlemen: — In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasuie  in  saying 
that  after  one  month’s  trial  with  it,  we  find  it  does  all  you  claim  lor  it. 

The  Dryer  we  have  is  101  feet  long  and  13£  feet  wide  (inside),  containing  four  tracks  and  will  hold  52  of  your 
double  deck  cars  containing  26,000  bricks.  We  carry  about  200  degrees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  and  about  150 
degrees  at  the  other.  The  brick  goes  through  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking  and  conies  out  bone  dry. 

5  We  use  it  principally  for  drying  street  blocks  made  on  a  stiff  clay  machine.  These  blocks  are  9x4x2f  inches. 
We  can,  and  do,  with  equal  success  dry  bricks  made  on  our  soft  mud  machine. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  ol  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer,  we  are  now  making  bricks 
regardless  of  the  cold  weather  to  the  utter  astonishment  ol  the  old  brickmakers. 

We  will,  in  all  probability  have  to  put  in  another  one  in  the  Spring.  Wishing  you  success,  we  are, 

Yours  truly,  EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

Per  C.  J.  Morris. 


Drying  Pressed  Brick  Successfully. 


THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Brussels,  Ill.,  July  9,  1890. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen— We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  three  drying  tunnels  built  by  you  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are 
happy  to  speak  in  their  favor,  as  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  our  brick.  With  your  system  of  Dryers,  our  loss  of  brick 
by  cracking  or  checking  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  cuts  any  figure,  and  our  clays  are  not  easy  to  handle,  checking  easily  in  ordinary 
air  drying.  We  gladly  recommend  your  Dryer  to  any  party  in  need  of  a  good  Dryer  for  making  either  pressed  or  common  brick. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  W.  G.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Treas. 


The  Clay-worker 
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We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 


Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drying  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Wrape  &  Peck,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  Y.  Purington  Chicago,  Pres’t.)  Galesburg,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Harland  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Seager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  Hours. 

UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  AND  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  III.:  Chicago,  January  20,  1891. 

Gentlemen — 

The  Dryer  you  built  for  us  last  summer  is  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  you  guaranteed;  it  is  drying  our 
brick  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  two  tunnels,  each  17  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long,  and  dry  70,000  brick  in  them  every  twenty-four  hours 
without  injury  to  the  brick. 

It  requires  from  75  to  80  h.  p.  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of  course  we  use  less  boiler 
capacity  in  summer  time.  The  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  is  no 
check  or  crack  in  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying. 

We  cannot  praise  your  Dryer  any  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
Dryer.  Y  ours  truly,  M.  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 


Drying  Fire-Proofing  Successfully. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  FIRE-PROOFING  AND  BRICK  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30,  1890. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen— For  about  three  months  we  have  been  using  one  of  your  brick  Dryers,  drying  stiff  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing,  and 
during  the  entire  time  it  has  given  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  do  not  believe  we  could  do  without  it.  The  construction  of  this  Dryer 
is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  men  who  erected  it.  Very  Truly  Yours,  F.  A.  Fowler,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 


fli, 
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15  K  I  C  K  M  A  K  E  R  S 

ZESZE-^ID  THE  IFOX-X-O WITTa: 

The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  Dryer  is  a  perfect  success  for  drying  any 
kind  of  brick  cheaper  than  by  any  other  method.  No  machinery  is 
required  other  than  steam  pipes  for  generating  heat. 

No  power  is  required.  No  brick  buildings  are  required. 

There  is  no  wear  and  tear  on  the  cars  or  building,  as  steam  heat 
does  not  wear  out  Dryers  as  coal  or  wood  fire  does. 

Read  what  users  of  our  Dryer  have  to  say: — 

PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

FIRST  RATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 

Galesburg,  III.,  November  21,  1890. 

Iron  C1 ad  Dryer  Company ,  Chicago ,  III.: 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  17th,  I  would  say  that  my  reports  from  Galesburg  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  operation  of  your  Dryer.  With  the  exception  of  the  grade,  which,  at  first,  was  too 
steep,  I  have  not  had  one  single  criticism.  We  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the  expense,  we  have  been  short  of  kiln  room  and  have  had  to  make  frequent  stops  of  our 
machinery  and  let  the  Dryer  cool  off,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  close  figures 
on  the  expense,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  are  able  to  run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  brick  dry  without  cracking,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  them  outdoors  or 
anywhere  else. 

We  have,  you  know,  three  sections.  This  is  one  more  section  than  you  thought  would  be  necessary,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  drying  capacity  than  too  little. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  duplicate  the  present  Dryer  in  the  Spring.  We  are  making  at  present  60,000  per 
day.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  President. 


Vol.  XV. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  FEBRUARY  5,  1891. 


No.  2a. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Nation  al  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Hall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  was  called  to  order 
Tuesday, 'January  20th,  1891,  at  3:00  p.  m.,  by 
President  T.  B.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  attendance  was  all  that  had  been  antic¬ 
ipated,  there  being  two  hundred  or  mote 
present  when  the  president  tapped  the  gavel 
and  called  for  order.  Many  more  came  on 
the  following  day,  increasing  the  attendance 
to  nearly  three  hundred.  An  especially 
pleasing  feature  was  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  Charter  Members,  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  organization  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Cincinnati  in  1886. 

President  McAvoy— Gentlemen  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association,  you 
will  please  come  to  order.  The  secretary  will 
announce  the  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Flood,  of  Philadelphia— Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen,  the  Scriptures  say,  “It  is  a 
holy  and  wholesome  thing  to  pray.”  Now  it 
is  customary,  and  a  rule,  in  all  large  gather¬ 
ings  and  legislative  bodies  like  this  to  open 
the  proceeding  with  prayei  Therefore,  I 
move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  a  committee 
of  one,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jesse  Adams,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  provide  us  with  a  minister  to  open 
our  meeting  with  prayer. 

President  McAvoy— Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia,  are  you  ready  to  vote  on  it? 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Crafts,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.— We  all 
need  praying  for,  but  we  want  to  get  through 
our  business,  and  unless  we  have  a  minister 
handy,  I  think  we  had  better  proceed,  as  we 
do  not  want  to  be  delayed. 

President  McAvoy— I  will  call  upon  Mr. 

Eudaly  to  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Eudaly  —  Oh,  God,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  as  we  come  before  thee  in  this  con¬ 
vention,  we  would  invoke  thy  divine 
blessing  upon  us.  Oh,  God,  we  do  feel 
that  we  need  thee  to  guide  us  in  all  that  we  do 
or  say,  and,  Heavenly  Father,  wilt  thou  hear  us  in 
our  petitions  to  thee,  and  wilt  thou  guide  us  in  all 
our  deliberations,  and  may  they  be  for  the  best  for 
all  assembled  here,  best  for  us,  Heavenly  Father,  that 
we  may  build  up  this  great  country.  Oh,  God,  may 
we  select  such  subjects  as  may  be  for  the  good  of  the 
craft  and  country.  Heavenly  Father,  wilt  thou  be 
with  the  officers  that  may  be  elected  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  may  they  be  such  men  as  will  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  objects  and  interests  of  this  Association 
that  it  may  grow  and  become  a  mighty  power  in  this 
laud.  We  ask  all  this  for  Christ’s  sake.  Amen. 

President  McAvoy— The  next  in  order,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  the  roll-call. 


Mr.  Purington,  of  Chicago— I  move  that  the  call¬ 
ing  of  the  roll  be  dispensed  with.  Carried. 

Sec.  Randall— I  would  announce  that  the  calling 
of  the  roll  will  have  to  be  postponed,  for  the  reason 
that  the  recording  secretary  has  been  delayed  en 
route  here,  and  he  has  a  part  of  the  record  with  him, 
and  as  he  has  enrolled  quite  a  number  of  the  New 
England  brethren,  the  roll-call  will  have  to  be  given 
at  a  subsequent  time.  We  will  also  have  to  suspend 
the  reports  of  officers,  as  the  treasurer  has  also 
been  delayed,  and  his  report  can  be  heard  at  some 
subsequent  time.  The  enrollment  of  new  members 
can  be  postponed,  as  nearly  all  present  have  already 
been  enrolled,  and  those  who  have  not  can  give  in 
their  names  at  the  close  of  the  session.  I  suggest 
that  we  take  up  the  next  order  of  business,  which 
is  the 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

President  McAvoy— Gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure 
in  greeting  you  at  this,  our  fifth  annual  convention. 


If  the  results  of  this  meeting  are  as  productive  of 
good  as  was  our  last  annual  gathering  in  Philadeh 
phia,  we  will  all  go  home  feeling  well  paid  for  the 
time  and  trouble  the  trip  has  cost  us.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  this  Association  is  run  too  much  in  the 
interest  of  machine  manufacturers.  Such,  1  think, 
is  not  the  case.  But  if  it  were,  I,  for  one,  am  glad  to 
be  among  the  number  who  are  willing  to  encourage 
the  inventive  genius  of  this  country.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  brick  will  be  made  almost  al¬ 
together  by  machinery.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
who  have  stood  by  the  old  ship— the  hand  meth¬ 
od— but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  she  is  being 
scuttled  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  machine 
makers  of  this  country.  I  am  willing  to  bow  to  the 


inevitable.  In  every  other  industrial  interest  where 
new  inventions  and  machinery  have  come  into  use, 
decided  benefits  have  followed  to  all  connected, 
from  the  laborer  to  the  proprietor.  The  same  results 
will  undoubtedly  obtain  in  brick- making.  The 
prime  object  of  this  Association  is  to  bring  about 
more  im  proved  methods  of  work.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  thinking, 
intelligent  brick-maker  throughout  the  United  States 
will  identify  himself  with  the  work.  [Applause.] 
Secretary  Randall — This,  Mr.  President,  brings 
us  to  the  important  business  transaction  of  the  after¬ 
noon— the  election  of  officers.  I  would  suggest  that 
first  it  would  be  as  well  to  read  that  portion  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  which  designate  the  method 
of  election,  and  what  the  duties  of  the  officers  are, 
so  that  those  who  are  strangers  among  us  may  act 
intelligently  in  the  matter. 

Secretary  then  read  that  portion  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  relating  to  the  election  ofj  officers  and 
their  respective  duties. 

President  McAvoy — Nominations  for  pres¬ 
ident  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Eudaly,' of.Cincinnati,  O. — Gentlemen 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this 
room,  if  so,  they  are  very  few,  but  know  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  that  I  have  to  propose 
for  chairman  of  this  Association  for.the  en¬ 
suing  year.  The'subject  has  been  discussed 
among  the  brethren,  and  I  have  heard  but 
one  name  mentioned,  and  one  man  only  has 
been  spoken  of,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  for 
chairman  of  this  Association,  andjon  making 
inquiry,  I  have  found  that  that  one  man  and 
his  ancestors  for  several  generations  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  and  clay  products.  I  have  found  that 
this  man  whose  name  I  propose  to  submit  for 
chairman  of  the  Association  has  himself  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
for  thirty-seven  years.  I  have  found,  further, 
that  he  has  within  the  last  week  or  so  bought 
quite  a  large  tract  of  land  at  no  great  distance 
from  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  building 
quite  a  large  brick  plant,  where  he  expects 
to  introduce  all  the  latest  improved  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  He 
is  one  of  those  progressive  sort  of  men,  and 
has  in  him  the  ring  that  is  desired  to  make  a 
good  chairman  of  this  Association— a  man 
that  is  seeking  for  new  ideas,  and  latest  im¬ 
provements  that  will  put  the  manufacture 
of  clay  wares  upon  a  higher  basis.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  gentleman’s 
father  invented  the  first  brick  machine  in¬ 
vented  in  this  country,  because  if  I  did  that 
you  would  know  who  I  mean.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  gentleman’s  father  attempted 
to  introduce  the  first  brick  machine  in  one 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  where  it 
was  broken  to  pieces  and  very  sad  re¬ 
sults  came  to  it;  if  I  did  you  would  know 
who  I  mean,  and  I  wish  to  with  hold  his  name 
so  it  may  come  upon  you  suddenly.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  name’  I  wish  to  propose  for  chair¬ 
man  of  this  Association,  .whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  preside  over[our'deliberations,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  determine  where  we  are  to  meet, 
and,  in  other  things,  direct  us  in  the  future,  as  well 
known  to  you  all.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  the  name  of  Mr.  Justus  C.  Adams,  of 
Indianapolis.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  B.  W.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati— I  move  that  the 
rules  be  suspended,  and  that  Mr.  Adams’s  election  be 
made  unanimous. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  several  and  carried. 
Mr.  Lindley  Vinton,  of  New  York— I  move  that  a 
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committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Adams  and  conduct  him  to  the  chair. 
[Applause.]  Carried. 

President  McAvoy— I  appoint  Mr.  Vinton,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  J.  H.  Beggs,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  to  conduct  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Adams  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair  and  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  convention  by  President  McAvoy, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT  ADAMS’S  ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Ass'n; 

In  assuming  this  responsible  position,  I  desire,  in  a 
word,  to  say  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  com¬ 
pliment  you  have  paid  me  in  calling  me  to  pre¬ 
side  over  this,  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers.  I 
appreciate  in  the  fullest  measure  the  kindly  feel¬ 
ings  which  prompted  you  to  suggest  my  name  for 
this  honorable  and  important  position.  While  in 
feeble  words  I  would  convey  my  thanks  to  you  for 
this  undeserved  distinction,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  my  inability  to  accepta¬ 
bly  perform  the  duties  of  the  hour,  and  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  convention  so  as  to  merit  your  appro¬ 
bation  and  receive  your  approval.  While  I  thank 
you  personally,  I  would  also  convey  to  you  my 
thanks  as  a  citizen  of  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  the 
public  authorities  and  our  people  generally,  for  the 
determination  you  reached  in  agreeing  to  hold  your 
fifth  annual  convention  in  the  good  city  of  Indianap¬ 
olis— the  capital  of  the  “  Hoosier  State.”  While 
we  have  not  as  many  objects  of  interest  or  places  of 
historical  renown  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  cities 
in  which  you  have  convened  heretofore,  yet  I  feel 
safe  to  say  in  advance  that  when  you  have  shaken 
the  dust  of  this  city  from  your  feet  you  will  say, 
“It  was  good  to  have  been  here.”  Indianapolis, 
from  being  a  point  readily  reached  and  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess,  and  from  the  many  gatherings  held  here,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  called  the  city  of  conventions. 

I  cau  call  to  mind  no  gathering  of  business  men 
that  ever  convened  in  this  city  of  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  represented  an  industry  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  or  as  far  reaching  and  extended  in  its  in¬ 
terests  as  the  business  represented  by  the  members 
of  this  convention.  The  successful  operation  of  our 
calling  imposes  upon  those  who  follow  it  a  watchful 
supervision  of  details,  attention  to  small  matters, 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  methods,  as  well  as  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  market  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  localities.  The  product  of  our  factories  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  prime  necessity  and  universal  use.  Our 
manufactured  products  stand  alone  and  destinctive 
as  the  most  lasting  article  produced.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  recorded  time  it  has  stood  the  test 
and  power  of  resistance  to  the  agressions  of  time, 
and  climatic  changes,  as  the  only  unquestioned  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  stand  the  ravages  of  the  fire  fiend. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  a  fairly  prosperous 
one  in  our  business.  While  there  may  be  localities 
where  the  prices  ruled  low  and  trade  depressed,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  many  reasons  for  thankful¬ 
ness  for  the  past  and  bright  expectations  for  the  fut 
ure. 

If  I  should  undertake  to  give  you  even  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  or  statistical  figures  of  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  our  industry  I  would  be  lost  in¬ 
deed  ;  its  economic  features  and  financial  impor¬ 
tance  surpasses  the  knowledge  of  even  those  engaged 
in  it  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  its  growth  and 
progress;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  business  in  which 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  invested, 
its  operations  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  and  the  output  aggregating  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  of  brick  per  year,  is  certainly  a 
business  beyond  the  knowledge  of  many,  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
but  I  am  admonished  that  it  is  growing  late  and  will 
not  interpose  further  remarks  between  you  and  the 
business  of  the  hour,  and  will  again  thank  you  for 
this  manifestation  of  your  kindly  feeling. 

President  Adams— The  next  thing  in  order  is  the 
election  of  the  vice-presidents.  Nominations  are 
now  in  order. 


Mr.  Flood,  of  Philadelphia— It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  brick-mak¬ 
ing  industry.  He  is  a  man  of  good  standing  and 
character  in  our  Association.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
treasureship  will  likely  go  west,  I  will  place  in  nom¬ 
ination  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  a 
little  State  that  you  can  jump  over,  if  you  are  a  good 
jumper.  I  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  Jas. 
H.  Beggs,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  first  vice-president. 

Secretary  Randall— i  would  like  to  announce 
that  last  year  we  saved  a  great  deal  of  time  by  bal¬ 
loting  for  all  the  vice-presidents  at  one  time.  The 
gentleman  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
being  first  vice-president,  the  next,  second,  and  the 
next  the  third,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  re¬ 
ceived.  I  make  this  merely  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Crafts,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.— I  second 
the  nomination  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
which  though  small  in  size,  is  mighty. 

Mr.  Brush,  of  Buffalo — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  nomination  a  gentleman  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  One  whom  we  would  all  like  to  see  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  whom  we 
would  all  like  to  see  in  the  vice-president’s  chair. 
The  gentleman  I  wish  to  nominate  is  Captain  Crafts, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis— I  nominate  Mr. 
E.  M.  Pike,  of  Chenoa,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Iowa— I  name  for  vice-president 
Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Georgia — Gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  I  rise  to  present  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
whom  I  would  like  to  see  placed  on  the  executive 
committee  as  vice-president.  He  resides  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  where  I  live,  known  as  the  Sun¬ 
ny  South— that  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ohio  River.  This  is  rather  an  important  section  of 
the  country,  and  I  hope  will  be  represented  on  the 
executive  committee,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  section  of 
country  the  gentleman  is  from.  Most  of  you,  I  think, 
live  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Now,  in  the  late  mon¬ 
ey  panic  that  threatened  us,  this  section  of  country 
came  to  the  rescue  with  her  eight  million  bales  of 
cotton.  She  puts  for  hundred  million  dollars  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  present  the  name 
of  this  gentleman  as  a  typical  representative  of  the 
South— of  the  new  South.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments  of  his  education  in  the  clay  manufacture  in 
the  great  high  school  of  the  Hudson  river,  New 
York.  After  graduating  there  with  high  honors,  he 
went  down  to  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  and 
after  graduating  from  this  great  school  of  brickology, 
he  went  down  into  the  State  of  Virginia,  this  time 
as  a  manufacturer  of  brick.  He  is  also  in  judicial 
authority  in  the  place  where  he  lives.  Gentlemen, 
I  present  for  your  consideration  the  name  of  Mr. 
George  S.  Oldfield,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  C.  D.  B.  Howell,  of  Chicago — I  nominate  Mr. 
Frank  Stiles,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  W.  Springer,  Edwardsville,  111.— I  nominate 
Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Eddaly,  of  Cincinnati. — I  move  that  the  nom¬ 
inations  be  closed,  and  that  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  vote  for  the  three  vice-presidents  as  before 
suggested. 

Mr.  Purington— I  will  second  that  motion,  but 
would  like  to  have  the  mode  of  balloting  made  a 
little  clearer. 

Secretary  Randall  then  explained  the  method  of 
voting. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

President  Adams— I  appoint  Mr.  Martin  Ittner,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Sheldon,  of  Urbana,  Ill., 
as  tellers.  They  will  please  collect  the  ballots  and 
report  the  result. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  move  we  take  a  recess  of  five  min¬ 
utes  while  the  balloting  goes  on.  Carried. 

President  Adams — Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
you  will  please  come  to  order.  Our  tellers  inform  us 
that  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  Omaha,  has  received  80 
votes;  Mr.  Oldfield,  70  votes;  Mr.  Crafts,  72  votes; 
Mr.  Pike,  53  votes;  Mr.  Beggs,  63  votes;  Mr.  Stiles 
and  Ittner,  each  1.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Omaha,  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  number  of  votes,  I  declare  him  to 
be  your  first  vice-president;  Mr.  Crafts,  of  Connecti¬ 


cut,  having  received  the  next  highest,  your  second 
vice-president;  and  Mr.  Oldfield,  of  Virginia,  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  next  highest  number,  your  third 
vice-president. 

Mr.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati— Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  each  of  the  candidates  elected  take  seats  on  the 
platform,  and  be  invited  to  make  a  speech  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  45  minutes  in  length.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

President  Adams— Mr.  Smith,  of  Omaha,  will 
please  come  forward.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Rich 
ard  Smith,  of  Omaha,  your  first  vice-president.  He 
will  only  speak  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Omaha — I  am  not  a  speaker  at  all. 
If  there  is  any  work  for  me  to  do,  I  will  try  and  do  it 
my  very  best.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me. 

Cries  of  “Crafts !  Crafts !  ”  from  the  members. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dunn,  of  Erie,  Pa. — It  has  been  suggested 
that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Smith  did  not  take  up  all  the 
time  allotted  to  him,  Mr.  Crafts  be  allowed  to  speak 
80  minutes.  [Laughter.] 

Vice-President  Craft— I  will  only  say  that  you 
have  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Two 
years  ago  I  was  at  Memphis  and  was  nominated  for 
vice-president  and  was  beaten.  I  took  it  quietly, 
and  have  waited  for  two  years  for  this.  [Applause.] 
I  will  tell  you  an  old  story.  Out  in  New  Haven 
there  was  a  gentleman  who  lost  his  wife.  When  the 
funeral  occurred  it  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  grave-yard  and  the  parson  began 
to  pray,  the  man  stopped  him.  “  Parson,”  said  he, 
“be  brief,  but  fervent.”  I  hope  you  will  all  take 
that  to  heart.  [Laughter.] 

Judge  Oldfield,  then  being  introduced,  spoke  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  desire  to  thank 
you  for  the  great  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me.  For  I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor,  not  only 
to  myself  but  to  the  section  I  represent.  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  and  say  a  few  words  to  you.  We  are 
having  one  of  the  greatest  real  estate  booms  you  ever 
heard  of  in  Norfolk.  Capital  is  crowding  in  upon 
us,  and  everything  is  being  done  for  us  that  can  be 
done.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest  places  you  cau  come  to. 
With  its  oysters  and  clam  bakes,  and  cotton  and 
clay.  I  tell  you  what,  if  you  will  come  down  to  Nor¬ 
folk  you  will  be  received  with  open  arms  in  a  way 
that  will  make  you  feel  at  home,  and  we  will  give 
you  something  that  will  make  you  feel  good  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  [Laughter.]  Gentlemen,  I  feel 
that  my  election  is  a  great  honor  to  the  grand  old 
City  of  Norfolk,  and  I  want  to  say  there  is  no  place 
under  the  sun  you  can  come  where  you  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  greater  welcome  or  more  open  doors 
than  there.  Again,  Mr.  President,  I  tender  my 
thanks  to  the  Association. 

President  Adams— What  is  the  next  thing  in  ob 
der,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Randall — The  next  thing  in  order  is 
the  election  of  recording  secretary. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Illinois — Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  gentleman  for 
recording  secietary.  I  am  a  Western  man,  and  I 
will  not  try  to  bring  this  office  to  the  West.  My 
real  object  in  rising  is  that  I  am  afraid  that  my 
brother  here  (Mr.  Eudaly)  will  run  away  with  the 
convention,  and  if  I  don’t  speak  here,  I  may  not 
get  on  the  programme  at  all.  Another  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  this  is  that  when  this  Association  first  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  recording  sec¬ 
retary,  action  was  taken  which  resulted  in  my  hold¬ 
ing  this  office.  The  following  year  this  gentleman 
was  elected  in  my  place.  I  marvel  when  thinking  of 
the  records  and  of  the  shape  in  which  he  found  them. 
My  esteem  for  him  is  such  that  I  reverence  his  wis¬ 
dom.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  has  done  many 
things  for  the  good  of  this  Association.  He  has  toiled 
at  his  own  personal  inconvenience  and  at  his  per¬ 
sonal  expense  to  do  anything  that  would  be  for  the 
good  of  this  Association,  and  I  have  your  interests 
in  view  when  I  place  him  in  nomination  for  this 
office,  and  I  move  that  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unani¬ 
mous  ballot  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Merwin,  of  Berlin,  Conn., 
for  recording  secretary.  [Applause.]  Carried. 
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Secbetary  Randall— The  vote  has  been  cast. 
President  Adams— I  declare  Mr.  C  P.  Merwin  your 
recording  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago— Mr.  President, 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
every  member  of  this  Association  when  I  move  that 
the  president  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to 
cast  the  vote  of  this  Association  for  the  present  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Theodore  A.  Randall,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Cries  all  over  the  house  of  “  Second  the  motion.” 

(Motion. carried. 

President  Adams— The  vote  has  been  cast,  and  I 
now  declare  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Randall  your  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary.  [Loud  applause. J 
Cries  of  “Randall,  Randall.” 

Mr.  Craft,  of  Connnecticut— Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  Mr.  Randall  speak  for  Mr.  Merwin  and 
himself,  both. 

Secretary  Randall— Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  I  have 
stood  before  you  several  times]before 
in  the  same  predicament  I  am  now 
placed  in.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor, 
and  appreciate  it  highly,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
carry  out  and  advance  the  interests 
of  this  Association.  I  feel  a  great 
i  deal  ,by  contrast,  like  the  gentleman 
who  was  taken  ill  and  sent  for  a  phy¬ 
sician.  The  doctor  came  and  felt  of 
his  pulse,  looked  wise  and  said :  “  Let 
me  see  your  tongue.”  The  patient 
i  shook  his  head,  saying:  “It’s  no 
use,  doctor,  no  tongue  can  tell  how 
bad  I  feel.”  And,  by  contrast,  I  would 
say  no  tongue  can  speak  the  joy  I  feel. 

I  am  glad  I  am  re-elected.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  If  Mr.  Merwin  had 
been  here,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
would  have  declined  a  re-election. 

Though  I  know  he  will  regret  not  be¬ 
ing  here  to  thank  you  in  person.  He, 
like  myself,  has  labored  diligently  in 

I  the  interest  of  the  Association.  He 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the 
Association  in  New  England,  and,  as 
a  result,  New  England  has  sent  one 
j  of  the  largest  delegations  from  a  dis- 
I  tance,  if  not  the  largest,  now  present. 

Mr.  Craft-  Say  Connecticut. 

Secretary  Randall—1 Gentlemen, 

I  thank  you  heartily,  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  past,  I  shall  do  every- 
!  thing  I  can  for  you.  [Applause.] 

President  Adams— The  next  order 
of  business  is  the  election  of  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Alsip,  of  Chicago— Mr. 
i  President,  I  nomin  ite  Mr.  Meyers,  of 
Illinois,  for  treasurer  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  Meyers— I  beg  to  decline.  Iam 
too  big  a  man  to  have  the  money. 

[Laughter  and  applause.]  I  nomin¬ 
ate  Mr.  Frank  B.  MacAvoy,  of  Phila- 
i  delphia,  for  treasurer. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis — I  move  that 
the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Mr.  Frank  B.  MacAvoy  for  treasurer. 
Motion  carried. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mr.  MacAvoy  to  the 
convention,  and  he  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  this  honor.  It  is  unexpected,  and  I  would 
rather  it  had  not  been  done.  I  didu’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  this.  To  prove  it  is  unexpected,  I  will 
tell  you  my  wife  is  not  here.  Had  I  known  what 
was  going  to  happen  I  would  have  brought  her 
along  to  take  care  of  the  money.  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.] 

President  Adams— The  secretary  will  read  the 
next  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall— This  finishes  the  election  of 
officers,  and  we  now  come  to  the  first  paper  on  the 
programme,  entitled,  “Brick-Yard  Vernacular,”  by 

8.  K.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis. 


Mr.  Fletcher  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows : 

NOMENCLATURE  OR  VERNACULAR  IN  BRICK¬ 
MAKING. 

BY  S.  K.  FLETCHER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Meeting  our  genial  friend  Randall  on  the  fly  one 
day  a  short  time  since,  he  hailed  me  and  said:  “I 
have  you  down  for  a  paper  on  the  Nomenclature  or 
Vernacular  of  Brick-Making.”  I  protested,  telling 
him  writing  was  rather  out  of  my  line,  and  that  I 
would  agree  to  help  “set ’em  up”  in  good  shape  at 
the  pow-wow  if  he  would  just  let  some  one  else  do 
the  paper  act.  But  he  said  that  wouldn’t  work,  he 
had  me  down  for  both  performances  and  I  had  to 
play.  I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop  and  argue 
the  matter,  so  promised  to  be  on  hand. 

In  gettinginto  the  subject,  I  find  there  is  not  agreat 
deal  in  it  that  would  make  what  might  be  termed 
an  instructive  paper,  so  I  can  not  promise  that  you 


will  be  any  wiser,  or  that  yon  will  know  any  more 
how  to  make  good  brick  after  I  am  through.  I  shall 
drop  the  word  Nomenclature,  as  in  reality  the  term 
can  hardly  be  used  in  brick-making,  for  that  would 
mean  names  for  the  different  parts  of  the  business 
used  by  all  brick-makers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
whereas  there  is  only  a  Vernacular,  the  terms  used 
in  different  localities,  but  mean  the  same  thing; 
although  many  of  the  terms  used  are  almost  the 
same  the  country  over,  nearly  every  locality  has 
many  that  are  peculiarly  their  own. 

I  find  our  scientific  friend  Eudalv  is  chairman  of  a 
Committee  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Brick  making, 
and  I  expect  you  will  hear  something  exceedingly 
interesting  on  the  subject  from  him. 

I  have  not  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  my 
subject  as  named,  but  have  incorporited  some  items 
which  seemed  pertinent,  as  1  hastily  wrote  what 
came  to  my  mind.  So,  with  two  things  in  view,  that 
is,  the  rules  of  the  convention  I  believe  are  that  no 


paper  shall  be  more  than  five  minutes  long,  and  that 
the  “Children  of  Israel”  are  not  to  be  mentioned 
[Laughter],  I  will  proceed:  To  begin  with  our  own 
locaiity  here  in  Indianapolis:  One  of  the  first  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  brick  maker  is  to  dig  his  clay,  or  turn 
his  clay  in  the  field-,  the  term  field  is  used,  as  we  can 
only  work  the  clay  18  to  24  inches  deep,  and  it  really 
requires  a  good  sized  farm  to  run  a  brick  yard  of 
any  very  great  capacity,  both  terms  digging  and 
turning  meaning  the  operation  of  spading  over  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring  all  the  clay  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work,  by  first  digging  a  trench  say  two  and 
one-half  fee*,  wide,  and  as  deep  as  it  will  work,  then 
another  strip  of  similar  width,  throwing  the  top  into 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  first  dug;  this  brings  the 
bottom  clay  of  the  second  trench  on  top  of  the  first, 
and  thus  the  field  is  dug  over.  The  work  being  paid 
for  by  the  thousand,  counting  sixty  four  cubic  feet 
to  a  thousand  brick.  And  no  one  in  this  locality 
would  think  of  making  brick  without 
first  preparing  his  clay  in  this  manner. 
For  yards  molding  by  hand  the  clay 
is  carted  to  the  pits  by  men  called  clay 
carters  or  pit  fillers,  where  it  is  soaked, 
meaning  that  water  is  applied  of  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  perco¬ 
late  through  and  dampen  every  part, 
after  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  when 
it  goes  through  the  tempering  process, 
which  is  done  with  a  tempering  or  mud 
wheel,  working  on  a  shaft  with  a  rachet 
which  causes  it  to  travel  in  and  out 
until  the  clay  has  been  transformed 
into  the  perfect  mud  state.  Then  the 
pit  is  smoothed  or  slicked  down  with  a 
board  called  a  slicking  board,  hitched 
to  the  wheel  shaft  on  which  the  driver 
or  pit  man  will  ride  around  a  few 
times  until  the  surface  is  as  smooth 
as  a  cement  walk;  this  prevents  the 
pit  drying  out.  The  mud  is  then  taken 
to  the  table  on  a  mud  barrow  by  a  mud 
wheeler.  The  molder  sands  his  table 
and  then  rolls  his  walk,  by  which  is 
meant,  he  throws  or  sprinkles  sand  on 
the  table  to  prevent  the  mud  sticking, 
and  with  his  hands  he  cuts  from  the 
mass  in  front  of  him  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  for  one  brick,  rolls  it  on  the 
sanded  table  until  he  gets  it  into  the 
proper  compact  form,  and  then  with  a 
quick,  firm  movement  drives  this  mass 
into  a  mold  with  such  force  as  to 
fill  every  corner.  When  all  are  filled 
he  caps  the  mold  with  his  bow,  which 
is  a  short,  stout  bowed  piece  of  wood 
with  a  steel  piano-wire  string.  The 
molds  are  then  taken  to  the  yard  by 
the  off  bearer  who  dumps  them.  To 
give  a  smooth  surface  to  his  yard  be¬ 
fore  dumping  the  brick  upon  it,  he 
lutes  it  with  a  scraper  of  proper  form, 
with  a  steel  cutting  edge,  called  a  lute. 
On  the  Hudson  river  all  brick  dumped 
on  the  yard  have  the  rough  edge 
caused  by  the  vent  in  the  mold  press¬ 
ed  down  smooth  by  a  boy  with  a  tool 
called  a  stamper,  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  call  it  patting  or  stamping  them.  When 
sufficiently  dry  to  touch  without  making  fingei 
marks  they  are  edged  in  some  localities  and  turnea 
in  others  ;  this  is  turning  them  up  on  edge  to  facili¬ 
tate  drying.  When  dry  enough  they  are  hacked 
on  hacking  boards,  which  are  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  thick  ;  here  the  brick  complete  the  drying 
not  already  for  the  kiln  ;  the  hacks  are  protected  from 
the  weather  by  splash  boards  set  up  against  the  sides 
and  caps  on  top. 

The  man  conveying  the  brick  to  the  kiln  is  a  brick 
wheeler,  wheeling  on  a  brick  barrow.  On  the  Hudson 
river,  where  the  brick  are  shipped  to  market  by 
boat,  there  is  a  green  brick  wheeler  and  a  burnt  brick 
wheeler.  The  man  placing  the  brick  in  the  kiln  is  a 
“ seller ”  the  country  over,  and  the  man  passing  the 
brick  from  the  barrow  to  the  setter  is  a  brick  tosser. 
The  men  working  in  the  kiln  after  burning  are 
called  kiln  shed  men  in  one  place,  tossers-out  in 
another,  and  brick  pitchers  in  others. 
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Ia  kilns  we  have  the  sewed  in  one  place  and  the 
eased  up  in  others,  they  being  one  and  the  same. 
The  kiln  being  first  set  under  the  kiln  shed,  so  many 
stretchers  wide— meaning  the  width  is  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  brick  lengthwise— and  so  many  brick  high, 
meaning  so  many  brick  on  edge.  The  setting  is 
benches  between  the  arehes  almost  universally.  The 
projecting  courses  to  form  the  arches  are  overhangers 
in  some  places  and  jets  in  others.  There  are  two 
brick  benches  and  three  brick  benches.  Above  the 
arches  the  setting  is  generally  3  on  3;  when  setting 
in  this  way  every  two  brick  is  called  a  topping  in 
some  localities;  in  some  places  they  are  set  diagon¬ 
ally  across  each  other,  called  skintling.  The  kiln  is 
finished  out  on  top  with  platting  in  most  places,  but 
in  some  it  is  called  flatting,  and  in  others  splatting. 
It  is  generally  double;  the  first  course  laid  with 
green  brick  flat,  but  loose,  and  the  second  or  top 
course  of  soft  or  salmon  brick  tight. 

The  casing  or  scoring  which  forms  the  outer  wall  of 
this  class  of  kilns  is  laid  up  as  the  setting  progresses, 
usually  about  12  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
tapering  to  4  inches  at  top.  At  the  bottom  the  eyes 
are  formed,  which  are  the  openings  through  which 
to  fire  the  arches.  Another  small  opening  is  formed 
through  this  casing  just  opposite  the  top  of  each 
arch  called  a  peep  hole,  I  think,  in  all  localities. 

Daubing  the  kiln  is  to  plaster  it  all  over  with  soft 
mud,  making  it  air-tight  as  near  as  possible.  Proping 
the  kiln  is  bracing  it  to  prevent  the  expansion  by 
the  intense  heat  throwing  it  open. 

The  first  thing  in  burning  a  kiln  is  to  water  smoke 
it  in  some  sections,  drying  off  in  others,  and  steaming 
in  others ;  all  meaning  to  absorb  thoroughly  and  dry 
out  what  moisture  remains  in  the  brick  by  slow  and 
careful  firing,  which  usually  requires  from  three  to 
four  days.  And  right  here  let  me  say  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  burning.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  more  brick  are  ruined,  more  money  lost, 
by  improper  water  smoking  or  drying  off  than  by  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  it  is  caused  by  too  much  haste. 
“Slow  and  steady”  should  be  the  motto  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  in  burning  brick,  and  when  the  kiln  is 
bloived  out,  and  every  eye  closed  and  daubed,  and 
every  crack  that  has  opened  in  the  casing  by  the 
heat  is  plastered  over,  let  no  man  prevail  upon 
you  to  give  it  air  until  it  has  sufficiently  cooled  to 
thoroughly  anneal  or  temper  the  brick.  Cold  air  at 
this  time  can  do  an  immense  amount  of  mischief. 

Burning  in  the  ordinary  kilns  with  wood,  firing 
for  the  heads  is  called  mouth  firing,  and  for  the  cen¬ 
ter  sliding.  Firing  with  coal,  baskets  hung  at  the 
mouth  of  the  eye  are  nsed,  with  short  grate  bars. 

What  are  called  clamp  kilns  or  clamps  are  kilns  built 
with  permanent  walls.  Patent  kilns  are  all  built  with 
clamps  or  permanent  walls,  with  furnaces  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  it  is  the  manner  of  construction  of  these  fur¬ 
naces  in  which  the  patents  are  claimed.  The  old 
Wingard  kiln  was  the  first  patent  kiln  that  I  know  of 
in  this  country,  and  about  all  the  others  we  now 
have  are  offshoots  from  it.  The  great  beauty  of  kilns 
of  this  character  is  that  the  furnace  being  entirely 
outside  it  becomes  a  caloric  kiln.  Cold  air  can  not 
reach  the  arches,  hot  air  only  reaching  the  inside  of 
the  kiln,  and  with  judgment  and  care  there  is  no 
reason  why  good  brick  should  not  be  the  result  of 
burning  in  any  of  them.  In  burning,  the  kiln  is 
designated  as  heads,  quarters,  middle  or  center. 

On  yards  running  by  machinery  the  terms  vary. 
On  one  large  yard  down  in  Connecticut,  where  the 
clay  is  deep,  it  is  thrown  down  by  dynamite,  dis¬ 
charged  by  electricity;  and  this  yard  of  Merwin’sis 
run  with  the  system  of  a  1st  n.  bank.  Here  is  one 
man  called  a  bank  boss,  or  foreman  of  that  depart¬ 
ment.  The  man  who  attends  to  the  blowing  up  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  bank  borer.  And  the  men  who  cart  the 
clay  to  the  machine  are  bank  cartmen.  The  man  at 
the  pug-mill  is  culled  pug-mill  tender.  On  other  yards 
he  is  pug  mill  man,  and  at  other  places  he  is  simply 
pugger. 

Where  the  clay  is  shoveled  direct  from  the  soak 
pit  into  the  machine  the  hands  are  called  pit  men, 
also  pit  shovelers.  Then  there  is  the  sander  on  yards 
making  in  sanded  molds.  The  man  who  stands  in 
front  of  the  machine  and  receives  the  molds  as  they 
come  out  is  called  a  striker  in  one  place,  a  striker-off 
at  another,  also  a  molder  and  a  capper  at  others. 


The  pallet  boy  is  the  boy  who  places  pallets  on  the 
dump  table.  The  dumper  is  the  man  who  receives 
the  molds  from  the  striker  and  dumps  the  brick  upon 
the  pallets.  The  truckers,  also  called  truckers-off  by 
some,  wheel  the  pallets  to  the  yard  for  hacking,  or  to 
the  racks  for  stacking. 

Hacking  pallets  are  usually  conveyed  to  the  kiln 
without  the  brick  being  removed  ;  the  pallets  with 
the  brick  upon  them  being  hacked  on  brick  barrows 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  or  upon  mule  trucks. 
Where  the  rack  system  is  used,  the  brick  are  gener¬ 
ally  taken  off  the  pallets  and  hacked  on  the  barrows 
or  mule  trucks  to  be  conveyed  to  the  kiln. 

Down  in  New  Orleans,  where  our  friend  Blaffer 
lives,  the  place  where  the  water  runs  away  from  the 
river,  instead  of  running  into  it,  which  is  also  the 
home  of  the  manly  art,  bricks,  too,  are  made  in  very 
great  quantities.  The  Blaffer  Brick  and  Lumber  Co. 
have  a  yard  that  is  a  model  of  neatness.  This  is  a 
river  yard,  and  the  clay  used  by  such  yards  is  called 
batture.  It  is  the  silt  which  floats  down  the  river 
during  high  water,  and  settles  in  pockets  or  eddies 
formed  to  catch  it.  When  the  water  recedes,  this 
dries  out,  and  is  then  carted  outside  the  leveys  into 
great  banks  ready  for  use.  A  brick-yard  has  been 
run  at  this  same  place  for  nearly  40  years.  Each  year 
the  river  is  sure  to  rise  and  the  silt  to  come  down, 
and  the  batture  formed  for  another  season’s  work. 
Back  from  the  river  the  clay  is  what  is  called  buck¬ 
shot,  because  when  dug  it  breaks  up  in  little  hard, 
square  pieces. 

The  brick  at  New  Orleans  are  graded ;  first,  as 
foundries,  which  are  the  softest  and  used  for  lining 
crucibles ;  then  the  salmon  for  chimneys.  They  call 
their  best,  bench  brick,  and  all  others  klinkers,  which 
are  used  for  foundations.  On  the  old  yards  around 
New  Orleans  they  use  mud  or  tempering  wheels  that 
would  be  a  curiosity  to  a  northern  man.  They  are 
fully  12  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  with  a  6-inch  broad 
solid  tire  and  rim.  The  clay  is  only  about  6  or  8 
inches  deep  in  the  pit  and  is  simply  mashed  in  tem¬ 
pering  it.  The  shaft  on  which  this  wheel  runs  has 
no  ratchet,  and  the  wheel  is  made  to  travel  in  or  out 
by  being  thrown  off  of  a  center  at  its  axis.  On  these 
yards  they  use  three  brick  molds,  dumping  on  nar¬ 
row  pallets  split  out  of  hemlock.  On  one  of  these 
yards,  run  by  an  old  French  Creole,  he  told  me  that 
his  pallets  had  been  in  use  over  35  years. 

Down  in  the  old  dominion  at  Norfolk,  where  our 
venerable  friend  Oldfield  hails  from,  you  will  hear 
the  ante-bellum  vernacular  used  more  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  south ;  and  whenever  I  think  of 
Norfolk  it  reminds  me  of  the  sign  hanging  out  in 
front  of  a  restaurant  on  one  of  the  back  streets  in 
New  York.  It  said,  “This  is  the  spot  Where  good 
oysters  is  got;  ”  however,  it  is  fast  changing,  but  to 
this  day  the  work  is  carried  on  by  song ;  each  man 
or  boy  sings  as  he  goes  through  with  his  work  or 
task.  After  de  wah  the  colored  people  did  task  work ; 
now  they  take  stents.  They  used  to  cut  clay  by  tasks, 
so  many  spits,  now  so  many  yards.  They  turned  a 
walk  for  the  brick,  but  now  that  the  machine  has 
come  in  the  walk  is  out  of  use  except  for  the  old 
black  Joes.  In  burning,  the  old  colored  man  glistered 
his  kiln  if  not  settling  to  suit  him ;  now  he  rustles  it 
if  he  wants  more  heat.  The  old  man  off  bore  the 
brick,  the  young  man  carries  or  trucks  them  off.  The 
old  man  done  finish  his  day’s  work,  the  young  man 
gets  in  the  day.  The  old  man  was  done  done  on  Satur 
day ;  the  young  man  is  through  the  week.  The  old 
man  on  Saturday  evening  received  his  rations  and 
went  away  happy,  singing  a  hymn  ;  the  young  man 
presents  himself  as  promptly  for  his  pay  as  though 
his  skin  were  white,  and  counts  his  money  to  see 
that  he  has  not  been  cheated. 

In  most  places  brick  that  come  from  the  machine 
imperfectly  called  muleys,  and  those  that  are  left  on 
the  yard  as  unfit  to  go  into  the  kiln  are  called  old  hides. 
If  some  part  of  the  kiln  gets  too  hot  you  are  apt  to 
have  clinkers,  or  bricks  melted  together  or  vitrified. 
Arch  brick  which  are  blackened  on  one  end  are 
called  niggerheads.  On  yards  where  coal  dust  is  used 
if  it  is  not  properly  distributed  and  mixed,  some 
brick  will  be  swelled  or  puffed  out ;  these  are  called 
lammies.  The  terms  for  the  different  brick  in  the 
kiln  almost  the  country  over  will  run  as  arch  or  eye 
brick,  bench  brick,  back  stretches,  face  brick,  pavers, 


select  hard  fronts,  light  fronts,  ally  fronts,  salmon 
soft,  and  headers  which  are  the  brick  up  the  heads, 
one  end  hard,  the  other  salmon.  Kiln  run  and  mer¬ 
chantable  mean  foundation,  fronts  and  flue  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  building,  but  in  this  locality  does  not 
mean  the  entire  run  of  the  kiln.  Pavers  do  not  be¬ 
long  under  that  head.  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the 
term  up  and  down  hard  means  the  whole  kiln  ex- 
cept  the  very  soft  at  top.  Where  coal  dust  is  used 
these  headers  are  made  especially  with  an  extra 
quantity  and  burn  hard  but  dark. 

In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  there  are  six  yards  making 
over  sixty  million  sand  molded  brick  per  year,  and 
three  other  yards  making  over  eight  million  water 
struck  or  slop  brick.  The  clay  for  making  these  slop 
brick  is  taken  direct  from  the  bank  to  a  drying  yard, 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  harrow,  when  dry  is  rolled  and 
harrowed  again  and  then  goes  to  a  soak  pit  directly 
behind  the  machine.  This  is  the  only  place  I  know 
of  slop  brick  being  made  to  any  extent  at  the  present 
day. 

In  burning  with  natural  gas  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  hold  of  any  new  terms,  except  in  one  locality 
they  go  through  with  a  performance  at  the  end  of 
the  operation,  just  before  closing  the  kiln  they  call 
blasting.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  farewell.  They  turn  on  a 
full  head  of  gas  and  shoot  the  flames  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  out  through  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  a 
blasted  performance  1  call  it.  In  some  localities  they 
blast  every  hour.  Another  place  where  they  make 
splendid  burns,  the  flame  is  driven  up  until  just  be¬ 
fore  closing;  it  comes  through  the  top  in  little,  long 
flames,  say  a  foot  high,  called  candle  sticks,  and  when 
the  candle  slicks  are  well  through  they  close  her  up. 

I  had  intended  giving  some  account  of  brick 
making  in  Mexico,  Old  Spain  and  other  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries  where  I  am  doing  some  business, 
but  finding  that  I  have  already  run  far  over  the 
limit  I  will  defer  it  for  another  time.  [Applause.] 

President  Adams — You  have  heard  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructing  paper  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  It 
is  now  open  for  discussion.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  or  you. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati — Mr.  President,  it  is  get¬ 
ting  late,  and  I  move  you  that  we  defer  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  paper  until  to-morrow  morning. 

President  Adams — If  there  are  no  objections,  we 
will  take  it  by  consent,  and  proceed. 

Mr.  Adam  Weckler — I  move  that  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  be  now  heard. 

Mr.  Eudaly — I  want  to  say  that  I  remember  being 
appointed  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Nomencla¬ 
ture  of  Brick  at  the  last  convention.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  on  this  committee. 
Those  of  you  who  are  present  will  please  meet  with 
me  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

President  Adams— We  will  now  hear  the  treasur¬ 
er’s  report. 

Ex-treasurer  W.  H.  Alsip,  of  Chicago,  then  sub¬ 
mitted  his  report  as  follows: 

TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

receipts  and  disbursements. 

Account  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 


Balance  in  treasury— acc’t  ’88 . 8308  04 

Membership  fee  collected— acc’t  ’89 . •. .  556  00 


Total  receipts . 8864  04 

expenditures. 

Paid  for  hall  rent  per  voucher .  8  30  00 

Stenographer,  per  voucher .  147  50 

Printing  500  copies  convention  reports 
and  mailing  to  members  per  voucher  236  00 
Postage,  stationery,  etc.,  per  voucher,  35  00 
Traveling  expenses  per  voucher .  250  00 


Total  amount  of  expenses .  8698  50 

Balance  in  treasury .  165  54 


Total . }864  04 


President  Adams — You  have  heard  the  reading  of 
the  treasurer’s  report,  what  is  your  pleasure  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it? 


Mr.  Eudaly— I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randai.l — Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr. 
Lilly,  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  this  city, 
wishes  to  make  an  announcement  in  regard  to  the 
paving  brick  exhibit  that  was  given  here  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  a  few  months  ago. 

President  Adams— Gentlemen,  a  few  months  ago, 
the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  sent  out  invitations  and  inau¬ 
gurated  an  exhibition  of  paving  material  used  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  exhibit  was  held 
for  about  a  week.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  took  a  very 
important  part  in  that  work. 

President  Lilly,  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  I  just 
caught  a  word,  as  I  came  in,  from  the 
chairman  of  your  meeting.  I  heard 
him  saying  something  about  the  pav¬ 
ing  exhibit  held  here  a  few  mouths 
ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  C.lub.  That  exhibit  brought 
together,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
nearly  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
paving  material  that  has  been  used  in 
ourcountry.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
exhibit,  and  attracted  the  attention 
not  only  of  our  own  people,  but 
brought  to  our  city  nearly  a  thousand 
representatives  of  several  hundred 
cities.  State  and  city  official  represent¬ 
atives  came  to  examine  the  different 
materials.  The  method  of  laying  the 
materials  was  shown  as  well  as  the 
materials  in  all  conditions.  That  ex¬ 
hibit,  although  not  in  the  shape  it 
was  when  originally  on  exhibit,  is  still 
kept  intact  by  the  Commercial  Club 
in  the  basement  of  the  court-house. 

Our  people  here  will  know  it  by  the 
old  Council  room. 

The  Commercial  Club  will  feel 
greatly  complimented  if  members  of 
this  convention  will  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  go  and  examine  this  ex¬ 
hibit  ;  it  may  be  of  some  benefi  t  to  you, 
gentlemen.  There  is  shown  there  the 
special  methods  of  laying  pavements. 

We  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
you  examine  it  at  any  time  during 
your  meeting  among  us. 

President  Adams— If  any  of  the 
members  have  a  disposition  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  exhibit,  if  you  will  call  there 
any  of  the  officers  will  be  pleased  to 
show  you  about. 

W.  A.  Rhodes— Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  we  adjourn  until  9  o’clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Motion  carried. 


quickly  brought  those  who  were  loitering  in  the 
hallway  into  the  audience  room.  A  double  encore 
was  demanded  and  given  with  a  gusto  that  put  every¬ 
one  in  the  best  of  humor.  When  the  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  tapped  the  gavel  and  called  for  order  every 
available  seat  was  occupied  and  standing  room  was 
at  a  premium. 

THE  POWWOW  DEFINED. 

T.  A.  Randall  (Master  of  Ceremonies)— Gentle¬ 
men,  friends,  the  pleasant  duty  of  presiding  here  to¬ 
night  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  has  fallen  to  my  lot. 
Thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  ago,  when  the  matter 
was  first  suggested  to  me,  I  had  very  well  defined 
ideas  of  what  I  thought  would  be  a  pretty  fair  ad¬ 
dress,  but  in  the  meantime  I  have  been  out  with  the 
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THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  POW  WOW, 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Indianapolis  Brick 
Manufacturers, 

Held  Tuesday  evening,  was  a  very  pleasant  affair, 
and  a  most  decided  success.  The  convention  hall 
presented  a  different  appearance  from  that  of  the 
afternoon,  when,  at  7:30,  the  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  their  friends  began  to  assemble  for  the  ev¬ 
ening’s  entertainment.  An  orchestra  was  installed 
on  the  platform  which  had  previously  been  occupied 
by  the  presiding  officer  and  secretaries.  The  chairs 
had  been  removed  from  the  center  of  the  hall,  and 
as  the  music  began  there  was  a  marked  disposition 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  members  to  keep  time  in 
a  manner  suggestive  of  a  more  youthful  pastime 
than  the  occasion  required. 

A  song  by  the  “Bald-Headed  Glee  Club,”  com¬ 
posed  of  Messrs.  M.  D.  Butler,  J.  Burgess  Brown,  Dr. 
S.  G.  Wood.ward,  Ed.  Thompson,  J.  G.  Blake,  R.  T. 
Brown  and  C.  W.  S.  Tarkington,  was  rendered  in  a 
style  that  called  forth  a  storm  of  applause  and 


Philadelphia  brethren  (performing  my  duties  as 
secretary)  till,  now,  my  ideas  are  pretty  well  scat¬ 
tered,  and  I  think  I  will  not  undertake  anything  of 
the  kind  at  all.  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  what  our  pow-wow  is— or  should  be.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  brethren  have  asked  me  to  define  the 
word  “pow-wow.”  A  friend  of  mine  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  something  good  to  eat;  another  one 
wauled  to  know  if  it  was  something  he  could  “  find 
in  the  dark,” — I  suppose  he  thought  it  was  some¬ 
thing  like  Limberger  cheese— that  is  about  the  only 
thing  1  know  of  that  you  can  find  in  the  dark. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  pow-wow,  as  originally  intended,  is  simply 
what  the  word  implies.  When  our  minds  are 
clouded  with  doubt  and  perplexity  we  can  usually 
get  relief  and  a  good  deal  of  information  from  our 
good  friend,  the  dictionary.  Webster  says  a  pow¬ 
wow  is  a  noisy  gathering,  a  frolic.  I  suppose  that 
would  be  a  good  general  definition.  It  is  what  was 
originally  intended  by  us.  namely,  that  the  breth¬ 
ren  should  come  together  from  all  parts  of  the 


country  and  by  social  intercourse  rub  of!'  the  rough 
corners  of  restraint,  and  be  the  more  willing  and 
ready  to  take  part,  off  hand,  in  the  discussions  and 
deliberations  of  our  Association.  This  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  intention  of  the  pow-wow. 

We  have  for  two  years  past  failed  to  realize  all  the 
benefits  we  had  hoped  to  from  the  pow-wow,  from  the 
fact  that  onr  brethren  undertook  too  liberal  and  gen¬ 
erous  a  method  of  entertaining  us.  They  sat  us 
down  to  a  formal  banquet,  and  you  know  a  formal 
banquet  is  not  the  most  social  entertainment  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  entertainment  was  royal  and 
the  banquets  magnificent,  and  we  partook  of  the 
good  things  as  they  came,  smacked  our  lips  and 
thanked  our  hosts  ;  but  I  think  if  we  can  do  away 
with  the  formality  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  that  it  will  benefit  our  Associ¬ 
ation  and  our  members. 

Our  visitors  from  far  and  near  are 
to-night  guests  of  the  Indianapolis 
biick-makers,  and,  gentlemen,  what 
little  we  have  is  yours  [applause] ;  if 
you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for 
if.  We,  in  our  turn— the  Indianapolis 
brick-makers — as  well  as  yourselves, 
are  guests.  We  are  guests  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  who  kindly 
give  us  the  use  of  their  hall  and  tell 
us  that,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  ours. 
We  have  with  us  tonight  our  mayor, 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Sullivan.  I  believe 
he  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
best  Democratic  mayor  we  have  had 
for  twenty  years.  [Applause.]  I  will 
ask  him,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis  and  representing  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  to  say  a  few  words  of 
kindly  welcome  to  us. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY 
MAYOR  SULLIVAN. 

Mayor  Sullivan  —  Gentlemen,  I 
ought  to  have  been  with  you  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  could  not  be  here  when  this  as¬ 
sembly  was  called  to  order,  but  I  was 
ill  and  could  not  come.  I  trust  that 
my  not  being  here  did  not  inconveni¬ 
ence  any  one  whose  place  was  upon 
the  programme  of  this  afternoon. 

Now  that  I  am  here,  I  have  come 
because,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  I  desire 
that  you  gentlemen  may  see  that  this 
city  extends  to  you  an  earnest  and 
hearty  welcome,  both  upon  the  part 
the  city  and  upon  the  part  of  the 
citizens. 

I  have  not  come  to  say  anything 
specially  to  you,  but  simply  as  I  have 
stated,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how 
much  interest  we  take  as  a  city  in 
you,  and  how  much  interest  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  this  city  take  in  you.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Randall  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  he  introduced  me  to  you,  and  in 
order  that  you  may  not  think  that  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  the  compliment  he  paid  me,  it  is  fair  to  you  all 
and  fair  to  me  to  say  that  I  am  the  first  mayor  of  the 
Democratic  persuasion  Indianapolis  has  had  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could  talk  to  you  in 
technical  language — if  I  could  express  myself  in 
words  which  appropriately  belong  to  the  business 
that  has  brought  you  here.  If  so,  I  might  be  able  to 
persuade  some  of  you,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  that 
I  knew  something  about  the  business  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  if  I  should  at¬ 
tempt  it  you  would  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  I 
was  pluming  myself  with  borrowed  feathers,  for  I 
must  confess  I  am  painfully  ignorant  of  the  detail, 
the  minutia  and  technical  part  of  the  business  that 
occupies  your  lives.  But  I  do  know  this,  my  friends, 
I  do  know  that  from  all  parts  of  the  country  you 
gentlemen  have  come  to  this  capital  city  of  Indiana ; 
I  do  know  that  you  are  representative  men  in  the 
localities  in  which  you  live;  I  do  know  that  in  the 
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middle  of  winter  many  of  you  have  taken  a  long 
and  disagreeable  journey  in  order  that  you  might 
come  here.  Therefore  1  know  that  pleasure  and 
personal  enjoyment  had  nothing  to  do  with  bring¬ 
ing  you  here.  I  know  that  you  come  because 
you  desire  to  rub  up  against  your  brethren  as¬ 
sembled  in  this  city  of  Indianapolis.  I  know  that 
you  come  because  you  desire  to  exchange  opinions 
and  ideas  with  those  who  are  assembled  here.  I 
know  that  you  are  here  from  all  parts  of  this  country 
in  order  that  you  may  each  of  you  convey  to  others 
of  your  brethren  all  the  information  that  you  have 
in  regard  to  your  business ;  and  because  I  know  that 
fact  I  can  stand  here  before  you  and  look  into  your 
faces  and  tell  you  that  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and 
the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  give  and  extend  to  you 
a  most  earnest  and  hearty  welcome.  [Applause.] 

The  fact  that  what  I  have  said  is  true  means  this, 
that  you  men  are  not  satisfied  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  It  means  that  while  the  buyer  is  compelled 
to  purchase  building  material,  that  while  he  is 
obliged  to  take  what  you  have  to  give  him,  that  you 
are  meeting  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  the 
very  best  that  the  present  state  of  the  art  can  pro¬ 
duce.  [Applause.]  It  means  to  the  buyer,  it  means 
to  the  ordinary  citizens  that  because  of  such  meet¬ 
ings  as  this,  because  of  this  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  brought  you  gentlemen  here,  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  not  satisfied  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  that  when  he  comes  to  buy  of  you  and 
pay  you  his  money,  he  will  receive  in  return  the  * 
most  beautiful,  the  most  permanent,  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  the  most  satisfactory  product  in  every  respect 
that  the  combined  experience  and  thought  and  in¬ 
formation  of  all  you  gentlemen  can  produce  for  him. 

Therefore,  both  as  the  representative  of  this  city 
and  as  a  citizen,  I  extend  to  you  an  earnest  and 
hearty  and  most  cordial  welcome  to  this  city  of 
Indianapolis,  and  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that 
your  meeting  here  during  this  week  may  be  in  all 
things  most  satisfactory  to  you.  May  it  satisfy  the 
most  sanguine  of  you  ;  and  when  I  say  that  it  is  not 
altogether  unselfish,  because  if  the  most  sanguine  of 
you  are  satisfied  that  means  that  the  purchaser,  and 
that  is  the  great  mass  of  citizens  of  this  country,  will 
be  satisfied  also;  because  they  will  receive  an  im¬ 
proved  and  more  excellent  article  than  they  have 
heretofore  received.  I  thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies — Gentlemen,  we  have  with 
us  another  representative  citizen,  one  who  represents 
the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  who  have  kindly 
given  us  the  use  of  their  rooms  and  have  aided  in 
every  way  they  could  to  make  this  meeting  a  success. 
Permit  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Tanner,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade. 

MR.  TANNER’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Tanner— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I 
suppose  that  you  did  not  come  here  to  spend  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  listening  to  speech-making,  and  since  our 
worthy  Mayor  has  expressed  himself  in  such  pleasant 
terms  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  take  up  much  of  your 
time. 

I  amgbid  that  our  presiding  officer  her'  to-night 
has  explained  to  us  whatu  pow-wow  is;  that  it  means 
sociability;  that  we  are  here  to  have  a  good  time.  I 
notice,  though,  that  the  center  of  the  floor  is  cleared. 
That,  ordinarily,  would  indicate  that  you  were  going 
to  have  a  dance,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
now,  that  here  in  Indianapolis  we  have  no  ghost 
dances;  we  dance  to  the  tune  of  Progress,  and  we  are 
very  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen  here  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  great  country  to  join  us  in  our  quadrille 
and  keep  step  to  this  dance  of  progress. 

I  consider  it  a  step  in  advance  when  our  city  is 
able  to  bring  within  her  boundaries  a  convention  of 
gentlemen  such  I  see  before  me  now.  I  am  here, 
gentlemen,  to  thank  you  for  coming.  We  appreciate 
the  compliment  you  have  paid  our  city.  I  am  here, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  formally,  and  at 
the  same  time  cordially,  tender  you  every  facility  we 
have  that  will  add  to  your  pleasure  or  your  comfort, 
and  I  trust  that  your  deliberations  may  be  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  pleasant,  and  that  when  you  return  to  your 
homes  you  will  each  of  you  carry  with  you  such 
pleasant  recollections  of  your  visit  here  that  you  will 


wish  to  come  again,  and  when  you  do  come  again, 
gentlemen,  you  will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  art  of  brick-making  is  one  of  which  I  know 
little,  but  it  was,  I  presume,  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first  known  to  man;  and  the  fact  that  to-day 
brick  stands  without  an  equal  as  a  building  material, 
is  the  best  evidence  we  have  of  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  [Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  you  come  to  us  as  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  so  staple  an  article,  as  the  representatives 
of  a  business  which  rests  on  so  broad  and  so  sure  a 
foundation,  I  am  sure  you  should  be  welcome  ;  you, 
men  who  are  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  will 
be  the  same  to-morrow  as  to  day.  We  have  heard 
the  statement  frequently  made  of  a  real  good  fellow, 
an  honest  fellow,  “you  are  a  brick.”  I  know  where 
that  statement  originated.  A  brick  is  “square,”  a 
brick  is  honest,  it  is  solid,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
gentlemen  I  am  now  addressing.  Come  again.  Come 
any  time,  gentlemen,  and  you  will  always  be  more 
than  welcome.  I  thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— I  dislike  very  much  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  subject  that  may  cause  dissension  and  bad 
feeling  among  the  brethren ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
the  question  of  politics  is  bound  to  crop  out  here. 
Our  members  generally  are  men  who  take  a  hand  in 
the  affairs  of  State,  more  or  less.  We  have  with  us 
to  night  a  gentleman  from  Chicago,  who  has  recently 
had  considerable  experience  in  that  line,  and  I  am 
going  to  call  on  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  to 
speak  on  “  The  Brick  maker  Politician.”  I  think  he 
knows  a  great  deal  about  both  brick-makers  and 
politicians ;  I  know  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  both.  [Applause.] 

THE  BRICK-MAKER  POLITICIAN. 

Mr.  Purington — You  all  saw  Mr.  Randall  come 
over  to  me  about  two  minutes  ago.  He  made  the 
announcement  then  that  he  was  going  to  call  on  me 
for  a  few  remarks,  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  then 
speaking  was  through.  And  he  has  given  me  a 
sentiment  to  respond  to,  “The  Bxjck-maker  Poli¬ 
tician.”  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  a  politician — 
never  was,  never  want  to  be  and  never  expect  to  be; 
but  there  are  in  this  room,  and  connected  with  this 
Association,  a  great  many  men  who  could  fill  that 
bill,  who  could  ably  respond  to  that  toast  or  senti¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  ablest  politician  in  our  Chicago 
delegation,  if  it  be  necessary  to  go  to  Chicago  for  a 
representative  6f  that  kind,  is  not  here.  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not;  but  those  who  know  him,  and  every  old 
member  of  the  convention  does,  will  understand 
the  point  when  I  say  that  the  oldest  member  in  point 
of  years  in  our  Chicago  delegation,  who  has,  I  think, 
attended  every  convention  before,  is  Mr.  Moulding, 
and  he  if  here  could  properly  respond  to  the  senti¬ 
ment,  “The  Brick-maker  Politician.”  He  has  been 
a  candidate  for  office  a  great  many  times  on  the  old 
Republican  ticket,  and  finally  the  Prohibition  party 
came  along,  and  whenever  they  wanted  a  candidate 
he  has  filled  the  bill  for  them.  He  has  always  done 
it  well,  and  what  he  does  not  know  about  political 
campaigns  can  not  be  told  here  by  anybody.  Then, 
again,  the  largest  member  of  our  delegation,  one  of 
our  largest  manufacturers,  the  first  treasurer  of  this 
Association,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and 
could  entertain  you  here,  and  no  doubt  will  when  I 
get  through,  with  some  of  his  remarkable  exploits 
in  the  political  world.  Mr.  Weckler  has,  perhaps, 
been  as  adept  in  Democratic  politics  as  Mr.  Moulding 
ever  was  in  the  Republican  or  Prohibition  ranks. 

We  have  another  member  of  our  delegation  who 
was  treasurer  two  years  ago.  You  see  how  naturally 
these  politicians  gravitate  towards  the  treasury. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  We  elected  a  Chicago 
man  the  second  time  by  the  name  of  McKenna,  who 
has  just  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  recent  politi¬ 
cal  upheaval.  He  was  defeated,  and  if  he  was  here 
with  the  experience  of  the  last  campaign  fresh  in  his 
mind,  he  could  give  you  an  account  that  would  en¬ 
tertain  and  amuse,  and  I  have  no  doubt  sadden  you 
all.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  go  to 
Chicago  to  get  a  brick-maker  politician.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  go  there  to  get  a  man  to 
respond  to  that  sentiment.  We  have  one  of  our  prom¬ 
inent  members  here  that  has  been  elected  as  a  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  Congress  from  Democratic  Mis¬ 


souri.  Now,  if  a  man  who  can  do  that  is  not  compe 
tent— more  competent  than  any  Chicago  man  I  ever 
met  to  respond  to  the  sentiment,  “The  Brick-maker 
Politician,”  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  Missouri,  even.  The  man  who,  by 
his  wire-pulling— and  we  all  know  how  much  of  it 
he  did— was  elected  to-day  as  president  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  could  stand  here  by  the  hour  and  give  you 
experience  upon  experience  in  a  political  way,  and 
he  comes  perhaps  as  near,  in  my  judgment,  being  a 
brick-maker  politician  as  any  in  this  room.  What 
Jesse  Adams  does  not  know  about  politics  is  not 
worth  knowing.  What  he  does  not  know  about 
brick-making  can  not  be  told  by  another.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  I  might  go  even  farther,  because  I  under¬ 
stand  Brother  Adams  has  been  out  of  the  harness  for 
some  time,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  as  fresh  as  formerly; 
and  you  can  take  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion-Father  Billingsly.  What  he  does  not  know 
about  politics  just  now,  is  hardly  worth  telling. 
[Applause.]  He  could  stand  here  for  a  week  and  tell 
you  about  the  touchers  and  the  fine  workers  and  the 
saloon  element,  and  this  element  and  that  element 
and  the  other  element,  and  could  keep  you  in  roars 
of  laughter  or  bring  yoiTto  tears  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice.  I  know  how  he  felt  when  he  got  through. 
[Laughter.]  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  has  not  got  over  it  yet.  He 
could  certainly  respond  to  this  sentiment,  “The 
Brick-maker  Politician,”  better  than  any  Chicago 
man. 

1  have  been  somewhat  in  politics,  not  as  a  politi¬ 
cian,  and  not  as  brick  maker,  but  of  course  as  all  of 
us  have  been.  As  good  citizens  we  feel  it  necessary 
sometimes  to  respond  to  calls  of  that  kind,  I  remem¬ 
ber  some  years  ago— I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you  about 
my  first  political  speech,  a  good  many  years  ago,  it 
is  now,  I  was  fortunate  enough,  or  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  nominated  for  an  office  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  nominated  at  the  same  time  for  another 
office  was  a  good  German  friend  of  mine.  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  his  name,  because  he  has  just  been  de¬ 
feated  for  county  treasurer  up  there,  and  his  name 
is  familiar  to  all  Cook  county  men,  Louis  Hutt.  We 
were  both  nominated  together.  Hutt  is  a  royal  good 
fellow,  and  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  ability,  and  just 
after  the  nomination  the  chairman  of  the  campaign 
committee  called  us  together  and  told  us  we  were 
expected  to  go  around  and  show  ourselves  to  our 
constituents,  and  make  a  few  speeches,  and  that  we 
had  to  attend  a  meeting  in  every  ward  in  the  city, 
and  go  round  to  the  voting  places,  and  otherwise  let 
the  people  see  us  and  tell  them  what  we  knew  and 
what  we  were  willing  to  do,  and  make  promises 
which  we  could  keep  or  not  as  we  pleased  after  we, 
were  elected,  the  way  all  politicians  do,  I  believe. 
[Laughter.]  The  first  meeting  we  were  to  attend  was 
a  meeting  in  what  is  known  as  the  silk  stocking 
ward  of  our  city,  the  12th  ward.  I  had  never  made 
a  speech  in  my  life,  and  this  thing  struck  me  with 
dismay.  I  had  not  realized  when  I  accepted  the 
nomination  that  this  thing  would  have  to  be  done, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said  it  had  to  be. 

We  were  to  go  to  the  meeting  that  night,  and  this 
was  in  the  afternoon  I  went  home  that  afternoon 
and  prepared  an  eloquent  little  speech  and  I  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  memory,  and  after  I  had  it  done  I  really 
thought  it  wasn’t  so  bad.  It  took  me  about  five 
minutes  to  get  it  off  in  the  solitude  of  my  room,  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  very  remarkable  speech.  I  thipk 
so  yet.  [Laughter.]  I  went  to  the  meeting  that 
night.  I  was  a  comparative  stranger,  and  a  young 
man  then,  and  Mr.  Hutt  was  well  known.  We 
walked  up  the  center  aisle  of  the  hall,  which  was 
packed  full.  There  were  three  tremendous  cheers  and 
cries  for”  Hutt,”  “Hutt,”  “  Hutt.”  Everybody  was 
howling  with  applause  and  cheers.and  the  chairman, 
who  was  making  a  few  remarks  when  we  entertd, 
immediately  said,  “  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  Mr.  Hutt,  candidate  for  such  and  such 
an  office.”  Mr.  Hutt  w*as  in  the  same  fix  I  was.  He 
had  never  made  a  speech  before.  He  said,  “Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  no  public  speaker; 

I  have  been  nominated  for  office  and  I  shall  do  the 
best  I  can  if  I  am  elected.  I  promise  you  faithfully 
I  will  discharge  the  dyties  of  the  office  conscien¬ 
tiously.  and  now  I  bid  you  good-night.’  Then  tr. 
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I  chairman  announced  my  name.  For  a  minute  the 
I  audience  began  to  go  round  and  round  the  room, 
and  the  man  who  sat  immediately  in  front  of  me 
had  a  very  large  pair  of  eye-glasses  on.  He  had  but 
one  eye,  I  think,  and  he  wore  large  glasses  to  conceal 
the  defect ;  and  those  glasses  began  to  grow  bigger 
and  bigger,  and  before  I  found  the  first  word  of  my 
speech  they  were  bigger  than  cart  wheels.  But  I 
finally  got  the  first  word  and  I  went  on  and  made 
my  speech,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  take,  and  every¬ 
body  was  satisfied ;  and  so  was  I.  From  there  we 
went  to  another  meeting,  which  was  in  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  a  ward.  It  was  held  in  a  large 
beer  saloon,  and  men  were  sitting  round  there  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths  and  their  hats  on,  and  the  first 
thing  Mr.  Hutt  had  to  do  was  to  attend  to  their 
physical  wants.  This  he  did  in  good  shape  and  then 
he  was  called  upon  for  a  speech.  He  was  called 
upon  first  because  they  knew  him  ;  and  very  much 
to  my  chagrin  and  surprise  he  got  off  my  speech 
[laughter],  the  only  one  I  had.  [Laughter.]  I  don’t 
think  he  missed  a  word  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Now  the  moral  of  this 
is,  never  undertake  to  go  into  a  political  campaign 
with  only  one  speech.  I  have  been  there  and  I 
r;  know  how  it  is. 

“The  brick-maker  politician?’’  I  am  a  brick- 
maker,  and  while  I  am  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  a  politician,  I  do  believe  in  all  citizens, 
whether  they  be  brick  makers  or  not,  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  city,  state  and 
country.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
know  what  he  votes  for,  who  he  votes  for  and  why 
he  does  it;  whether  he  may  be  a  brick-maker,  or 
whatever  he  may  be.  No  man  is  so  high  or  so  low 
that  he  can  afford  to  say  he  cares  nothing  about  the 
affairs  of  his  country,  or  cares  nothing  about  the 
government  under  which  he  lives,  which  protects 
him  and  which  he  ought  to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  help 
and  support. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to-night,  and  shall  be 
very  glad,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Randall  will  call  on  some 
one  to  respond  to  this  sentiment  who  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— The  gentleman  sitting  on 
Mr.  Purington’s  right  is  one  of  the  favorites  of  this 
Association,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  connected  with  the  craft  who  is  listened  to  with 
more  interest  and  pleasure  than  our  friend  Will 
Gates,  of  Illinois.  [Applause.]  We  are  here  to-night’ 
many  of  us  old  friends,  and  some  of  us  new,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  brother  Gates  to  speak  on 

“THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW.’’ 

Mu.  Gates— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
j  Association,  I  had  some  little  hopes  in  regard  to 
whatever  I  might  say  to  you  to-night,  supposing  that 
‘  the  eatables  would  be  produced  before  I  would  be 
called  on  ;  but  if  what  few  remarks  I  make  must  be 
sandwiched  in  while  you  are  waiting  for  something 
:  to  eat,  I  begin  to  tremble.  Now  the  subject  that  1 
have  had  given  me  to-night,  as  it  was  worded  to  me, 
is  a  very  interesting  one ;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  a 
•  little  something  before  I  treat  of  my  subject.  I  have 
often  thought  it  strange  how  a  picture  will  come  up 
in  a  man’s  mind,  even  in  unexpected  places,  and  to¬ 
night  there  has  been  a  picture  in  my  mind  which  I 
i  want  to  present  by  way  of  illustration. 

Have  any  of  you,  or  have  all  of  you  ever  been  in 
the  State  of  Maine?  I  presume  of  course  we  have 
the  Maine  brethren  here  with  us.  I  presume  you 
have  most  of  you  been  there  in  that  grand  old 
rugged  state  that  stands  away  up  on  the  extreme 
frontier  of  our  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  snow  and  winter  storms,  on  the  east  by  fog  and 
shipwreck,  on  the  south  by  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  those  aggressive  Green 
Mountaineers.  Inside,  you  know,  it  is  chuck  full  of 
cold  water  and  politics.  Now,  if  you  ever  had  a 
friend  in  Maine,  of  course  you  have  been  there.  If 
)  you  never  knew  anyone  in  Maine,  I  doubt  not  that, 
as  with  me,  the  idea  formed  in  your  mind  when  you 
were  a  little  by  in  school  and  looked  at  that  coast 
line  on  your  geography,  rugged  and  seamed  back 
and  forth,  running  up  into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  you  then  and  there  formed  a  firm  resolve  that 
when  you  grew  up  and  were  a  man  and  had  your 
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little  pile,  that  before  you  took  your  seat  in  the 
White  House,  you  would  go  up  to  that  place  and  see 
what  it  looked  like.  Then  when  in  after  years,  be¬ 
fore  you  had  gone  to  the  White  House,  you  under¬ 
took  that  journey  and  took  the  line  of  cars  running 
up  that  coast— that  coast  where  the  State  of  Maine 
seems  to.  reach  out  her  great  gnarled,  rugged  fingers, 
and  bury  them  down  deep  in  the  stormy  waters  of 
the  Atlantic — you  have  ridden  all  day  perhaps^as  I 
have  ridden,  and  at  night,  dusty  and  tired,  you  have 
reached  the  haven  which  you  were  seeking,  one  of 
those  good  old-fashioned  Maine  homes,  standing 
there  with  hospitable  doors,  and  you  have  received 
a  genuine  Maine  welcome. 

You  have  been  ushered  in  and  introdued  to  the 
different  members  of  the  family.  You  have  had 
your  little  visit,  dusty  and  tired  of  course  as  you 
were  with  the  ride.  The  children  have  been  sent  off 
to  bed  finally,  and  when  all  was  quiet  and  serene 
and  the  cost  clear,  the  old  gentleman  has  given  you 
that  mysterious  wink,  and  you  have  accompanied 
him  out  through  the  winding  intricacies  of  the  hall, 
around  under  the  back  stairway,  and  he  has  un¬ 
locked  the  door  and  ushered  you  into  that  little 
cavity,  has  carefully  locked  the  door,  and  there  is  no 
window,  and  in  the  light  diffused  from  a  little  tal¬ 
low  dip  he  has  produced  that  mysterious  little  bot- 
tie  that  is  kept  there  for  just  such  emergencies  as 
the  present.  [Laughter.]  Now,  gentlemen,  my  pic¬ 
ture  will  begin  to  dawn  on  you.  As  the  old  gentle¬ 
men  tilts  that  bottle  up  and  hands  you  the  glass  to 
hold  and  the  musical  gurgle  in  that  bottle  comes  to 
your  ears  you  can  see  every  quivering  thread  of 
whiskers  thrilling  with  expectancy  of  the  joy  that  is 
to  permeate  their  remotest  ends.  You  can  see  the 
mouth  begin  to  water,  knowing  the  delicate  feast 
that  is  in  store  for  it,  and  the  eyes  are  tingling  with 
the  mathematical  calculation  of  trying  to  estimate 
just  the  cavity  that  is  to  be  filled  [laughter],  and  you 
can  see  the  old  gentleman  holding  up  the  bottle, 
generous,  benevolent  old  gentleman,  doing  that 
good  deed  in  just  the  proper  time,  and  as  he  tilts  it, 
and  as  you  listen  to  the  musical  gurgle  he  says,  “  say 
when,  old  man.”  [Laughter  and  Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  I  tilt  the  bottle  to  you  to¬ 
night  I  need  not  say  for  you  to  say  “when”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  richness  of  what  I  pour  out  [laughter]; 
but  I  do  say  to  you  that  if  the  beverage  looks  sour, 
and  if  I  tilt  it  until  the  dregs  begin  to  come  out,  if  it 
begins  to  smack  of  that  nutty,  chestnutty  flavor, 
[laughter],  say  “when,”  and  call  me  down. 

The  subject  that  has  been  given  me  to-night,  as  our 
secretary  announced  it,  was  somewhat  mysterious — 
“The  Old  and  the  New”— but  as  he  announced  it  to 
me  he  didn’t  stop  right  there,  but  he  added  the  word 
“hat.”  The  old  and  the  new  would  be  a  glorious 
subject,  but  the  little  word  that  he  droped  after¬ 
wards  brought  back  to  my  mind  an  old  controversy, 
raked  up  old  sores.  It  is  indeed  too  bad  to  go  into 
these  things.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with 
them.  I  do  not  wish  to  because  I  know  I  would  be 
called  down.  But  a  few  years  ago  we  assembled  in 
Memphis  and  had  a  pow-wow,  and  while  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  to  the  feast  that  was  spread  there 
for  us  and  I  lingered  long  at  it— I  have  been  denom¬ 
inated  the  “hungry  brother,”  and  my  chances  for 
the  future  cutoff  by  being  published  to  the  world  as 
the  “hungry  brother” — I  was  a  little  late  at  that  ban¬ 
quet  and  I  was  trying  to  recoup  myself  and  appear 
no  longer  as  the  “hungry  brother”— and  I  did  not 
for  sometime  afterwards— but  when  I  came  from 
the  banqueting  hall  and  reached  for  my  hat,  it  was 
not  there.  Of  course,  being  a  good  brick-maker,  I 
looked  around  for  the  best  hat  that  was  there  and 
wore  that  off.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  little  know  the  result  that 
may  follow  just  such  trifling  transactions  as  that. 
Of  course  I  got  a  better  hat  than  the  man  who  wore 
off  mine.  But  that  hat  that  had  been  enclosing  the 
throbbing  brain  of  another  brick-maker  acting  upon 
my  brain,  drove  me  into  new  ventures,  until  I  hard¬ 
ly  know  where  I  am.  You  all  know  very  well  that 
everyone  of  us  has  got  any  quantity  of  wild  the¬ 
ories,  more  than  he-can  try  himself,  more  than  he 
can  afford  to  try  himself,  and  he  always  stands  ready 
with  a  dozen  such  theories  that  he  is  willing  to  give 
his  brother,  sacrifice  to  him  and  see  him  try  them. 
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Now  the  effect  that  hat  had  on  me  I  need  not  com¬ 
ment  on.  I  have  been  accused  of  going  round  the 
city  in  which  the  recipient  of  my  hat  lodged  on  my 
way  to  the  South,  and  he  is  a  royal  good  fellow,  and 
knowing  that  he  has  been  wearing  my  hat  for  years, 

I  point  with  pride  to  his  record  and  the  brick  that  he 
has  been  making  since  he  has  been  wearing  that  hat; 
but  I  have  been  accused  of  circumnavigating  his 
city,  and  I  have  been  asked  how  the  walking  was  in 
that  section,  and  I  have  been  informed  thatall  roads 
lead  to  Rome,  and  that  if  I  went  South  I  must 
have  walked,  because  if  I  took  the  railroad  I  must 
have  gone  to  Rome.  Rome  is  the  eternal  city. 
Rome  is  magnifisent,  and  I  would  almost  say  with 
those  ancients,  “Oh  Rome,  Rome,  thou  has  been  a 
tender  nurse  to  me ;  thou  hast  taught  the  puling  in¬ 
fant  to  use  muscle  like  iron  and  brain  like  meal,  but 
[laughter]  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  called  down 
here.  This  hat  question  will  wear  me  out,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  will  get  personal  in  regard  to  it ;  but  I  can 
not  refer  to  it  without  some  manifestation  of  the 
pride  I  feel  in  that  Roman  country  andin  the  wearer 
of  that  hat.  But,  gentlemen,  lest  you  call  me  down,  „ 
I  will  say  “  when  ”  myself.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— Gentlemen,  I  will  now  in¬ 
troduce  to  you  the  other  party  in  this  hat  story,  Mr. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  of  Rome,  Georgia.  He  is  an  old 
Hoosier,  and  I  know  he  will  have  something  kind  to 
say  about  us. 

(The  orchestra  plays  “  Marching  through  Geor¬ 
gia.”) 

Mr.  Morrison— Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 
noticed  as  I  walked  up  here  the  band  played  “March¬ 
ing  through  Georgia."  At  first  I  thought  they  had 
mistaken  me  fer  Gen.  Sherman.  I  just  wanted  to 
put  them  right  on  that  subject,  and  tell  them  that  I 
am  not  Gen.  Sherman ;  and  before  I  say  anything 
further  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  one  question,  “  Where  did  you  get  that  hat  ?  ” 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  story,  andJI 
suppose  as  Brother  Gates  has  told  his  side,  I  am  en 
titled  to  tell  mine.  If  Brother  Gates  had  got  through 
at  the  banquet  in  any  respectable  time  he  might  have 
come  out  and  got  his  own  hat,  but  when  I  left  there — 
out  of  courtesy  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  had 
to  stay  longer  than  I  intended— there  were  one  or  two 
left,  and  Gates  was  so  busily  engaged  in  filling  up 
that  aching  void  of  his  that  he  didn’t  notice  that  I 
had  gone,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other  that  I  never 
could  explain,  I  took  the  hat  that  belonged  to  him. 
Why  I  did  it  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell,  for  I  had 
a  good  hat— one  I  had  won  on  the  recent  election  in 
the  State  of  Georgia— and  the  hat  that  I  received  was 
a  very  ancient  hat— it  was  a  relic  of  antiquity  more 
than  anything  else.  I  don’t  like  to  say  what  I  ought 
to  say  about  that  hat,  because  I  have  always  been 
taught  to  respect  old  age,  and  that  hat  is  entitled  to 
my  utmost  respect.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Now,  then,  I  might  have  forgiven  Brother  Gates 
for  that,  but  he  came  South  and  went  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  published  to  the  world  that  he 
had  gone  around  Rome,  and,  as  he  acknowledged 
here  to-night,  “All  roads  lead  to  Rome  ;  ”  therefore 
it  is  evident  that  he  didn’t  go  by  rail,  that  he  must 
have  footed  it,  went  across  fields,  because  there  are 
no  roads  in  the  south,  that  I  know  of,  that  do  not 
lead  to  Rome ;  and  if  Brother  Gates  is  coming  down 
there  again  this  winter,  and  will  notify  me,  I  will 
pass  around  the  hat  and  he  shall  go  by  rail  this  time. 
[Laughter. J 

There  is  another  subject  that  Brother  Gates  men¬ 
tioned.  When  he  was  down  on  the  Gulf  coast  he 
said  he  found  an  old  brick-yard  there,  an  ancient 
relic,  one  that  had  been  there  perhaps  for  hundreds 
of  years;  and  he  has  told  me  since  that  it  made  a 
greater  impression  on  him  than  anything  else  he  saw 
while  he  was  gone;  he  said  he  didn’t  see  anything 
that  reminded  him  so  forcibly  of  his  own  plant  as 
that  yard  did  when  he  saw  it.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  not  a  larger  representation 
here  from  the  Southern  States.  There  are  some  here, 
but  not  as  many  as  I  would  like  to  meet.  I  don’t 
know  why  they  don't  come,  but  it  may  be  that  they 
are  too  busy.  They  are  getting  their  great  cotton 
crop  into  the  market. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  once  a  citizen  of  the  State 
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of  Indiana,  but  I  have  lived  in  the  South  now  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  a  North¬ 
ern  man  can  go  down  there  and  exercise  all  of  his 
privileges  without  danger,  for  you  see  I  have  been 
down  there  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  am  not  any 
worse  for  the  wear.  In  fact,  Brother  Purington,  of 
Chicago,  says  I  am  getting  better  looking  every  time 
he  sees  me,  and  Brother  Purington  would  look  better 
than  he  does  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  result  of  the 
late  election  up  here ;  he  has  not  entirely  recovered 
from  that. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  venerable  friend,  the 
president  of  the  c invention,  upon  the  honor  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  I  wrill  just  say,  in 
looking  over  this  crowd,  that  I  would  undertake  to 
tell  every  man  here  that  has  built  his  brick  sheds 
too  low.  There  are  a  large  number  here  who  are  ex¬ 
cellent  subjects  for  a  phrenologist.  They  made  a 
grand  mistake  and  put  their  cross-beams  too  low. 
You  can  see  the  result  of  it  to-night.  Brother 
Adams  is  a  shining  example.  I  advise  you  all  when 
you  go  home,  if  your  sheds  are  too  low,  to  raise  the 
cross-beams,  so  that  you  will  not  appear  again  as 
shining  examples  of  low  sheds.  I  thank  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  your  attention.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— Gentlemen,  there  is  an 
old  anecdote  that  tells  something  about  what  the 
Governor  of  one  State  said  to  the  Governor  of 
another  State.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  orchestra  to 
play  and  then  invite  Mayor  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Tan¬ 
ner  and  the  rest  of  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  refresh¬ 
ment  room.  We  will  have  a  little 

INTERMISSION. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Mayor  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Tanner,  the  gentlemen 
passed  out  of  the  main  hall  into  the  refreshment 
room,  where  an  appetizing  lunch  was  served.  That 
it  was  enjoyed  by  all  goes  without  the  saying.  For 
half  an  hour  or  more  the  buzz  of  merry  conversation 
well  nigh  drowned  the  music  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  clink  of  glasses  as  the  brethren  pledged  eternal 
fellowship  over  convivial  cups  of  coffee,  etc.  Then 
the  stirring  voices  of  the  “Baldheaded  Quartet”  was 
heard  again  in  the  main  hall  and  the  members 
quickly  found  their  way  thither. 

Master  of  Ceremonies— I  think  perhaps  we  are 
sufficiently  refreshed  to  hear  a  few  more  remarks. 
We  have  heard  of  “The  Old  and  the  New,”  but 
most  of  those  who  have  addressed  us  have  been  old 
friends.  I  am  now  going  to  call  on  a  new  member, 
Mr.  Hilgeman,  of  St.  Louis,  who  will  say  something 
to  you  about  our 

“OUR  CALLING.” 

Mr.  Hilgeman — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman,  it 
seems  that  I  have  been  given  a  subject  so  wide  and 
so  deep  that  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  pour  forth 
all  the  oratory  that  is  in  me,  and  all  that  which  is 
not  in  me,  I  could  not  quite  fill  the  measure  full. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  make  an  observation  or  two  of  a 
general  nature,  and  begin  with  expressing  as  a 
newcomer  the  infinite  satisfaction  that  I  have  in 
knowing  from  the  very  pleasant  conversations  and 
intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  I  have  met  here, 
that  the  brick-makers,  as  a  body  in  convention,  dis¬ 
play  so  happy  an  esprit  de  corps,  so  lively  and  jolly  a 
general  disposition  that  it  is  an  exceeding  pleasure 
to  the  newcomer  to  realize  that  he  not  only  wants  to 
come  again,  but  to  come  always.  [Applause.]  And, 
as  I  learn,  my  own  City  of  St.  Louis  has  rather  a 
pleasanter  and  stronger  contingent— stronger  only,  I 
should  have  said,  in  point  of  numbers— than  you 
have  had  here  before.  Permit  me  for  one  at  least  to 
pledge  my  every  effort  to  make  every  one  of  my 
brethren  in  St.  Louis  thoroughly  and  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  spirit  of  things  as  I  have  found 
them  here. 

Having,  as  it  were,  a  roving  commission,  instead 
of  making  any  lengthened  remarks  on  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  I  will  close  my  tax  on  your  patience 
by  throwing  out  one  single  observation— the  result 
of  reflection  on  the  business— which  is  this:  That 
the  noblest  and  best  of  human  labor  is  that  which, 
while  it  provides  sustenance  to  the  workman,  pro¬ 
vides  in  largest  measure  for  the  comfort  and  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  beings.  I  take  it  that  few  will 
dispute  that  proposition.  If,  then,  that  be  true,  who 
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shall  say:  “I  am  worthier  than  the  brick-maker?” 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— Gentlemen,  we  have  with 
us  to-night  two  conspicuous  figures,  who  represent 
two  well  known  characters  in  history,  by  their  fel¬ 
lowship  and  their  intimacy.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  competitors  in  business,  they 
come  to  our  conventions  together,  and  have  for 
years,  'and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  each 
other.  Indeed,  ’tis  said  they  even  sleep  together. 
They  are  the  veritable  Damon  and  Pythias  of  our  As¬ 
sociation.  We  will  now  hear  from  Pythias  Pike  and 
Damon  Eudaly. 

Mr.  Pike— Mr.  President  and— I  was  going  to  say 
“  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  because  I  am  used  to  ad¬ 
dressing  the  ladies,  you  know— I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  our  genial  Secretary  for  calling  me  out,  and 
I  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  feel  exceedingly 
well.  I  feel  exceedingly  happy— happy  because  my 
surroundings  are  happy— happy  because  my  friends 
are  here,  and,  as  the  gentleman  from  St.  Louis  has 
remarked,  the  work  we  are  here  to  do  makes  others 
happy.  It  makes  delightful  homes— the  foundation 
of  homes.  We  are  making  homes  for  the  future,  and 
for  those  who  come  after  us.  Burned  brick,  as  you 
know,  is  the  most  lasting  material  that  there  is  that 
is  made.  It  is  more  lasting  than  anything  we  know 
of  outside  of  the  precious  metals.  As  for  Damon 
over  there,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  did  sleep  together.  We 
do,  sometimes  ;  but  there  is  a  very  melancholy  fact 
also  attached  to  this  same  circumstance— he  has  re¬ 
fused  to  sleep  with  me,  as  he  has  set  forth  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  over  his  own  signature,  which  you 
all  know.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  I  have  done  or 
not  done  because  of  which  he  will  not  sleep  with  me, 
I  don’t  know  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  will  not  do  it.  I 
do  not  blame  him.  There  is  a  certain  reason  why  I 
do  not  want  to  sleep  with  him.  You  that  have  not 
slept  with  him  need  not  want  to.  He  gets  all  the 
bed-clothes,  and  kicks  a  fellow  out  of  bed.  That  is 
what  he  does.  And,  then,  to  crown  the  whole  thing, 
he  says  he  didn’t  do  it.  Now  that  is  worse.  I  like 
truthfulness.  I  do  honestly  like  truthfulness,  even 
if  I  am  not  truthful  myself.  But  I  am  one  of  these 
lows  that  if  I  kicked  a  companion  out  of  bed  I  would 
acknowledge  it.  Mr.  President,  this,  as  you  know 
is  a  fact.  When  I  am  done  I  am  done.  That  is 
all  I  know  about  this  business.  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.] 

Mr.  Eudaly— Well,  I  did  kick  him  out  of  bed. 
Who  would  blame  me?  I  didn’t  expect  at  the  time 
that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  use  the  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  that  are  devoted  largely  to  more 
noble  things,  to  invoke  its  aid  in  calling  the  attention 
of  my  friends  to  the  matter.  I  thought  one  lesson  was 
sufficient  and  that  my  friend  would  never  persist  in 
asking  me  to  sleep  with  him  again.  I,  unfortunately, 
as  it  seems,  was  placed  by  the  last  convention  as 
chairman  of  a  very  important  committee,  which 
necessitated  my  writing  a  great  many  letters  to 
members  of  the  Association  for  what  the  Association 
deemed  to  be  valuable  information,  and  I  wrote  to 
our  friend.  You  have  read,  no  doubt,  his  reply  to 
me  in  which  he  gave  me,  as  you  know,  very  little 
information  about  brick  matters  in  his  locality,  but 
hastened  on  to  inquire  if  he  could  sleep  with  me 
here  at  this  Association.  Now  these  are  the  facts. 
Well,  I  was  in  a  dilemma,  having  unceremoniously 
kicked  him  out  of  bed,  and  he  very  impertinently 
asking  me  to  sleep  with  him  again.  I  thought  it  was 
nothing  more  than  fair  that  the  fact  should  be  laid 
before  this  Association,  so  I  published  the  letter. 
Now,  that  is  all  there  is  about  that.  I  thought  it  was 
a  joke.  I  didn’t  expect  to  have  to  get  up  here  this 
evening  and  speak  to  you  seriously  about  it,  but  to 
me, gen tlemen.it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  [Laughter.] 

[A  voice :  “  So  it  proved  with  Pike.”] 

Very  serious,  indeed,  it  is.  I  know,  or  at  least  I 
feel,  that  I  certainly  have  friends  enough  connected 
with  this  Association  to  prevent  my  ever  having  to 
go  through  the  ordeal  I  did  with  brother  Pike  again. 

I  can  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  all  the  complaints 
that  I  might  enter  against  him.  It  would  be  shock¬ 
ing,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so;  but,  gentle¬ 
men,  never  let  your  curiosity  to  know  the  reasons  I 
have  for  not  sleeping  with  Brother  Pike  lead  you  on  to 


try  a  fatal  night  with  him.  Gentlemen,  suffer  your 
curiosity  and  anxiety  to  know  rather  than  suffer  one 
night  with  Pike.  [Laughter.]  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
speak  of  these  things  to  you  because  of  the  warm 
attachment  I  have  for  every  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  were  I  called  upon  again  to  help  draft  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  Association,  as  I 
once  was,  I  would  say  that  no  member  should  ever 
be  admitted  into  this  Association  without  a  secret 
ballot,  and  that  one  black  ball  would  reject.  In 
that  way  we  might,  by  one  member  kindly  warning 
another,  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  these  nightly 
burdens.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  could  speak  to  you  for  hours 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  me,  and  I  can  not  help  but  be  serious  about  it.  I 
see  you  all  excited.  I  see  the  expression  of  sympa¬ 
thy  upon  your  faces,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  you  in  this  subject  to  never  ask 
Pike  a  word  about  it,  because,  if  you  do,  he  will 
only  lead  you  into  further  error.  If  you  want  to 
know  anything  about  it,  ask  me ;  don’t  ask  Pike. 
[Laughter.]  Please  come  to  me.  As  I  said  in  the 
article  in  the  Journal,  write  to  Brother  Billingsly, 
enclosing  a  stamp.  Fortunately  for  me,  he  came 
just  in  time.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  all  that  I  care 
to  say  about  that.  The  fact  is,  my  feeliDgs  are  so 
wrought  up  that  I  dare  not  go  further  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  1  must  stop  here. 

Now  there  was  one  other-  thing  mentioned  in  the 
announcement  of  my  friend  Randall  that  struck  me 
very  forcibly.  You  know,  gentlemen,  to  be  serious, 
it  has  been  said  that  this  convention  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  growing  and  growing,  reaching  out 
for  better  things,  better  papers,  better  discussions, 
better  receptions  in  the  different  cities.  In  other 
words,  that  the  tone  of  this  Association  is  gradually 
growing,  gradually  lifting  up,  gradually  becoming 
better.  This,  gentlemen,  I  believe  to  be  true.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  think,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  Pow-wows  that  I 
was  ever  at ;  one  in  which  everybody  seems  to  have 
a  kindly  word  for  everybody,  one  in  which  selfish 
motives  seem  to  be  dropped ;  where  men  feel  that 
they  can  come  and  learn  something;  where  we  can 
all  be  sociable;  where  we  can  get  ourselves  in  a 
frame  of  mind  so  that  when  the  real  serious  business 
comes  to-morrow  we  will  be  ready  to  take  part.  It 
has  often  been  said,  from  the  floor  of  our  conven¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  the  great  desire  that  every  member 
be  heard,  so  far  as  possible,  and  so  it  is.  We  like  the 
new  members  to  speak.  With  the  new  ideas  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  old,  new  branches  may  grow  out, 
and  from  that  new  fruit,  and  the  objects  of  this 
Association  will  be  wider  and  better,  so  that  we 
may  become  a  fixture — a  permanent  fixture — in  this 
country,  and  that  the  National  Brick-Makers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  what  it  is  intended  to  be. 

No  gentleman  who  is  here  this  evening  can  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  Association 
is  gettiug  stronger,  perhaps  not  so  much  stronger 
in  numbers  compared  with  former  meetings,  but 
stronger  men,  weak  men  getting  stronger,  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  spread  from  one  to  another,  and  we  are 
certainly  marching  on  and  doing  ourselves  a  good 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  no 
greater  proof  of  this  than  the  address  of  welcome 
this  evening  from  the  Honorable  Mayor.  You  will 
remember  that  it  was  stated  by  one  who  well  knows, 
that  we  were  addressed  this  evening  by  the  best 
mayor  that  Indianapolis  has  known  for  twenty 
years,  and  that  he  is  a  Democrat.  Now  that  is  so, 
and  he  is  a  Democrat.  And  who  gave  greater  ap¬ 
plause  than  our  stanch  Republicans?  Gentlemen 
these  discussions  in  our  Association  have  even 
taught  Republicans  to  tell  the  truth.  [Laugher.] 
We  certainly  have  progressed,  fori  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  Democratic  mayor  make  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  to  this  Association  in  any  city.  Am  I  right 
about  that? 

(“No sir.  ”) 

Where  was  it? 

(“  Memphis.  ”) 

There  is  certainly  a  mistake  about  that,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  vast  march  and 
growth  of  this  Association.  That  is  all.  Now  I  have 
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said  all  this,  gentlemen,  not  to  hurt  your  feelings  at 
!  all.  Everything  I  have  said  is  intended  most  kindly; 
|  but  I  have  had  the  life  annoyed  out  of  me  all  day  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  Democrat,  and,  as  it  was  wondered 
whether  or  not  I  would  admit  the  fact,  I  wanted  to 
show  you  by  this  address  of  welcome  by  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  mayor,  who  is  the  best  mayor  and  the  best 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Crafts— (“I  didn’t  understand  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies  to  say  that.”) 

You  didn’t  understand  it  right.  You  never  do  un¬ 
derstand  such  things  right.  Republicans  never  do. 
I  understood  it  so  and  never  will  understand  it  any 
other  way.  With  these  few  words,  and  thanking 
the  Association  for  it§  great  sympathy,  and  feeling 
some  better  after  having  explained  to  you  about 
brother  Pike  and  the  letter  in  the  Clay-Worker,  I 
will  not  say  anything  further.  If  anything  should 
come  up  hereafter,  in  regard  to  this  matter  between 
Brother  Pike  and  myself,  I  hope  you  will  be  on  my 
side,  all  of  you,  and  that  you  will  never  ask  Pike 
anything  more  about  it,  or  anybody  else  in  fact,  but 
me.  I  bid  you  all  good  night.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— The  remarks  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  lead  me  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  reason  for 
this  Assembly— ‘‘What  are  we  here  for  ?”  I  am  going 
to  ask  my  fiiend,  Mr.  George  Tiffany,  of  Tecumseh, 
Michigan,  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROGRESS. 

Mr.  Tiffany— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
just  heard  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  speak.  It 
is  not  my  practice  to  make  extemporaneous  speech¬ 
es,  still  that  seems  to  be  a  practical  question.  It  is 
one  which  I  will  endeavor  to  answer.  We  are  here 
for  social  enjoyment.  That  is  our  purpose  this 
evening,  and  on  that  I  need  not  comment  any 
further  than  simply  to  answer  the  question.  We 
have  social  enjoyment  here  to-night,  delightful,  so¬ 
cial  enjoyment.  There  is  a  fellowship  between  us, 
and  not  only  between  the  brick-makers  but  between 
the  machine  men,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  have  lain 
down  together,  We  are  also  here,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  social  enjoyment  this  evening,  but  this 
convention  is  here  for  educational  purposes. 

I  think  I  remember  of  hearing  Henry  Ward  Beech¬ 
er  once  make  the  remark  that  the  best  education  a 
raau  gets  is  in  getting  a  living.  The  stern,  practical 
questions  of  life  come  home  to  him,  and  all  his  soul, 
and  all  his  energies  are  absorbed  by  these  questions. 
He  feels  that  he  must  answer  them.  You  come  here, 
many  of  you,  with  your  minds  burdened  with  prac¬ 
tical  questions.  I  have  to-night  spent  nearly  an 
hour  with  a  friend  talking  upon  the  subject  of  ven¬ 
tilating  the  factory.  The  brick  maker  of  years 
ago  was  not  considered  an  educated  man.  It 
was  not  considered  at  that  time  that  the  practical 
duties  in  which  we  were  engaged  required  much  ed¬ 
ucation.  They  didn’t  seem  to  require  much  cloth¬ 
ing— he  got  along  very  well  without  a  pair  of  pants 
if  he  had  a  good  breech-clout  The  matter  of  dress 
was  unimportant.  With  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  el- 
-  bows,  he  threw  the  mud  into  the  mould,  and  if  he 
had  plenty  of  muscle  he  was  considered  a  good 
brick-maker.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  brick- 
maker  of  the  future  has  got  to  have  an  enormous 
big  head.  Now  I  don’t  allude  to  anything  that  you 
,  have  taken  out  in  the  vestibule.  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.]  I  have  no  reference  to  that.  But  I  mean 
1  that  the  questions  coming  up  before  us  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  require  trained  and  educated 
minds  to  discuss ;  they  are  problems  that  require 
scientific  knowledge  to  solve  them. 

I  look  upon  these  questions,  sir,  as  scientific,  and 
upon  this  convention  as  a  scientific  convention. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  would  not  have  taken  pride 
in  a  brick  makers’  convention,  but  I  do  take  pride 
in  being  present  with  you  to  night,  because  I  feel 
that  this  convention  is  not  only  a  progressive  con¬ 
vention,  but  it  is  really  to-day  a  scientific  conven¬ 
tion;  and  there  is  no  convention  held  within  the 
bounds  of  these  United  States,  aye,  or  in  the  world, 
where  more  difficult  scientific  problems  come  up 
than  before  this  convention.  [Applause.]  Take  the 
whole  science  and  theory  of  ventilation.  How  are 
we  to  perfect  it?  We  all  know  how  we  are  annoyed 
and  perplexed  by  these  difficult  problems,  and  how 
many  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent 
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in  our  efforts  to  solve  them— the  ventilation  of  our 
factories,  the  drying  of  our  brick  and  drying  of  our 
drain  tile.  Those  great  questions  come  up  in  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  they  are  comparatively 
simple  there,  for  they  have  a  natural  atmosphere  to 
deal  with,  but  you  have  an  atmosphere  that  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  moisture,  and  the  weight  of  that  mois¬ 
ture  counteracts  the  very  influences  of  the  heat. 
You  have  got  to  resort  to  other  measures  beside 
ordinary  heating  arrangements  in  order  to  secure 
ventilation.  I  only  speak  of  this  one  thing,  but  tak¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  drying  brick,  how  manyT  devices 
have  been  constructed  by  those  assembled  here  to¬ 
night  for  the  purpose  of  drying  brick?  I  have  seen, 
I  can  not  tell,  how  many  experiments,  how  many 
complete  failures,  in  efforts  to  dry  bricks  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  the  kiln.  Thousands,  I  might  say 
millions,  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  efforts  to 
solve  problems  of  this  kind. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  scientific  convention.  You 
need  to  study  the  problems  of  science,  the  brick- 
maker  to-day  needs  to  be  a  philosopher,  aye,  he 
needs  to  be  a  chemist,  too.  The  very  great  variety 
in  clays,  the  different  ways  in  which  they  act  under 
the  influence  of  heat— all  these  are  problems  which 
you  wish  to  have  solved,  which  you  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  solve.  You  find  that  your  bread,  your  main¬ 
tenance,  depends  upon  your  understanding  of  these 
problems,  and  you  find  it  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
solve  them.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
are  spent  in  efforts  to  handle  clay,  when  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  entirely  concealed.  You  don’t  know  why  it 
is  you  can  not  handle  it  and  master  it.  We  need  to 
be  educated  men,  and  I  do  say,  that  in  the  practical 
problems  of  the  duties  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
you  are  perhaps  having  the  best  educational  course 
that  could  be  devised ;  that,  supplemented  here  by 
our  gathering  together  and  speaking  upon  these 
practical  questions,  each  one  asking  of  the  other, 
why  it  is,  how  it  is,  that  they  do  such  and  such 
things,  how  to  accomplish  such  and  such  results, 
each  one  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
each  one  endeavoring  to  advance  the  art,  we  are  all 
working  like  brothers  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
mutual  improvement  and  advance  in  science  as  well 
as  in  the  knowledge  of  the  practical  duties  of  out- 
calling.  I  say  again,  I  am  not  only  glad  to  be  with 
you,  but  I  am  proud  to  be  with  you.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies  —  Several  allusions  have 
been  made,  in  the  recent  speeches,  to  the  clay  jour¬ 
nals.  We  have  with  us  the  editor  of  the  Brickmaker, 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Davis.  I  have  been  requested  to  call 
on  him  for  some  remarks. 

Mr.  Davis — Mr.  Chairman  and  geutlemen  of  the 
convention,  1  think  that  in  the  speech  just  made  by 
Mr.  Tiffiny  and  the  one  which  preceded  it  by  Mr. 
Eudaly,  that  the  key-note  as  to  the  object  of  our 
meeting  was  struck.  We  are  here  for  what?  For 
mutual  improvement,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
advances  in  all  the  details  of  our  art,  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  which  we  want  to  find  in  our  bank  balances. 
We  want  our  balances  in  bank  to  increase.  If  they 
are  small  we  want  more  there.  If  we  are  presidents 
of  companies,  or  treasurers,  or  secretaries,  or  stock¬ 
holders,  or  owners  of  plants,  we  want  more  money. 
That  is  what  brings  us  here.  Now  the  questions 
which  are  to  come  before  this  convention  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  There  are  questions  to  come 
there,  the  proper  discussion  of  which  will  inure  to 
our  financial  benefit,  and  I  do  hope  as  this  conven¬ 
tion  proceeds  that  every  man  who  has  an  idea,  if  it  is 
a  practical  one,  will  bring  it  out  and  let  us  hear 
from  him.  Of  course,  in  our  business  the  advantage 
which  we  gain,  the  advance  which  we  make  in  art, 
is  not  dependent  on  the  effort  of  any  one  man.  It 
must  be  by  the  rubbing  together  of  a  multitude  of 
ideas,  not  one  idea,  not  ten  ideas,  not  a  thousand  ; 
but  ten  thousand,  the  rubbing  of  them  together. 
Some  one  will  come  in  here  and  he  will  tell  us  how 
to  excavate  our  clay,  how  we  can  save  money  in  run¬ 
ning  a  shovel  into  it,  by  blasting  it  if  it  is  too  hard  to 
dig  in  any  other  way,  and  we  get  a  point  in  regard 
to  blasting  powder,  and  get  a  point  in  regard  to 
grinding  clay  in  grinding  pans,  in  dry  pans,  in  wet 
pans,  in  elevators,  in  everything  that  pertains  in 
any  way  to  machinery.  So  far  as  the  hand-made 
methods  of  brick-making  go,  I  have  no  sympathy 
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with  them.  That  method  of  brick  manufacture  is 
obsolete.  It  has  passed  away  forever.  The  man  who 
engages  to-day  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  by  hand 
methods  is  doomed  to  destruction  if  he  has  capital 
invested,  and  has  a  neighbor  who  has  a  well  equipped 
plant.  The  man  who  has  his  money  in  a  hand-made 
plant,  and  has  a  machine  competitor,  might  just  as 
well  quit  the  business  and  save  his  money  for  his 
wife  and  children,  for  they  will  need  it.  We  need 
every  advantage  in  machinery,  in  the  burning  of 
kilns,  in  the  fuel,  in  everything  that  pertains  to  this 
art. 

Now,  Mr.  Purington— well,  I  will  not  say  what  I 
was  going  to  say,  it  might  carry  us  into  politics;  and 
I  don’t  want  to  go  there— but  I  think  that  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton,  in  some  of  his  former  speeches,  as  I  have  read 
them  in  the  old  numbers  of  the  Clay-Worker — you 
know  the  Clay-Worker  came  out  long  before  we 
ever  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  it  is  a  good  paper,  and 
Mr.  Randall  has  done  more  for  the  bringing  together 
of  these  men  and  holding  them  together,  and  has 
worked  harder  than  any  other  man  in  this  conven¬ 
tion,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  for  the  interest  of  the 
craft,  and  I  think  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  it  [applause]— but  I  was  saying,  in  read¬ 
ing  one  of  Mr.  Purington’s  speeches,  I  found  some 
splendid  ideas.  I  found  how  in  the  beginning  he 
hesitated  about  using  oil,  how  he  thought  it  would 
not  work,  that  all  the  kiln  would  come  out  raw  and 
green;  but  the  other  day  I  went  through  the  brick¬ 
yards  at  Purington,  Ill.,  where  they  are  burning  their 
millions  of  brick  with  no  other  fuel.  One  day  when 
I  went  around  the  kiln,  I  think  it  had  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  800,000  bricks  in  it,  Dut  I  could  not  find 
but  three  men.  The  fact  is,  I  had  hard  work  to  find 
them.  I  believe  two  of  them  had  gone  to  dinner,  and 
one  man  was  daubing  up  a  crack  or  something  that 
had  been  made  in  the  casing.  Now,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  study  of  Mr.  Purington  in  the  use  of 
oil.  He  worked  it  out,  and  made  it  a  praciical  suc¬ 
cess. 

And  so  I  might  mention  hundreds  of  other  ideas. 
Mr.  Tiffany,  who  spoke  awhile  ago— the  work  he  has 
done  for  brick-making  machinery  is  simply  enor¬ 
mous,  and  his  ideas  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
trade.  I  see  before  me  to-night  Mr.Chambers.of  Cham¬ 
ber  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  not  a  better 
brick  machine  in  the  world  than  the  one  built  by  that 
firm.  I  have  examined  the  brick  machinery  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Belgium,  France  and  Germany,  and  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  brick-making  world,  and  I  have  not  seen 
in  my  life  such  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  that 
is,  where  the  work  is  thoroughly  done  ;  and  that  is 
the  idea  we  want  all  the  way  through  in  our  work, 
where  it  is  in  the  way  of  brick-making  machinery 
or  the  building  of  a  kiln  or  anything  else.  Whatever 
you  get  let  it  be  well  built.  If  men  come  to  you 
with  something  that  is  not  well  built,  and  want  you 
to  accept  it,  don’t  take  it,  but  insist  that  all  the 
work  that  goes  into  your  shop  must  be  complete,  the 
best  mechanically  constructed,  and  the  best  mechan¬ 
ically  devised  that  you  can  have.  Insist  on  all 
these  details.  Don’t  let  men  come  into  your  yards 
and  persuade  you  that  this  little  piece  of  machinery 
for  being  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  cheaper,  is  the  best.  The  cost  of  the 
machinery  has  nothing  to  do  with  success  in  brick 
making,  wrhataver.  The  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is 
to  get  your  plant  right.  Select,  of  course,  a  good 
body  of  land ;  be  sure  that  you  have  the  clay,  and 
then  when  you  build,  build  nothing  but  the  best 
kilns  you  can  find.  If  you  can  find  a  kiln  that  is 
something  better  than  anything  you  have  used  be¬ 
fore,  buy  it  aud  build  it.  If  you  find  a  good  brick¬ 
making  machine,  something  that  will  turn  out 
brick  with  more  perfect  corners  and  make  them 
solid  and  give  them  good  square  edges,  buy  it 
and  put  it  up,  and  cater  to  the  demands  of  your 
market.  That  is  the  great  secret  of  success.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies — We  are  going  to  have  some 
music  and  singing,  and  then  I  will  call  on  friend 
Blair,  of  Ohio,  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

Mr.  Blair— Mr.  President,  brethren  of  the  Brick- 
makers’  Association,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  with 
the  few  remarks  that  I  shall  inflict  upon  you.  As  a 
charter  member  of  the  Association,  I  felt  proud  to- 
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day  as  I  sat  in  this  large  convention  of  representative 
men.  I  have  met  with  you  at  Cincinnati,  with  that 
small  band  that  had  organized  this  Association,  and 
then  saw  it  grow  in  still  larger  numbers  at  Chicago, 
to  give  evidence  of  the  good  it  was  to  accomplish ; 
and  I  traveled  with  you  in  that  far-away  southern 
clime,  that  hospitable  city  of  Memphis,  and  when  I 
indulged  in  a  little  jubilant  feeling  over  the  election 
of  that  distinguished  son  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Harrison, 
to  the  Presidency,  and  got  on  the  train  and  found 
myself  in  Cincinnati  two  days  ahead  of  the  time,  you 
will  pardon  me.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

At  Philadelphia,  last  year,  in  numbers  and  in  work, 
I  thought  it  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  per¬ 
fection,  but  sitting  here  tonight  in  this  lovely 
capital  of  Indiana,  it  seems  to  discount  all  other  ef¬ 
forts,  and  it  is  right.  A  couple  of  months  ago  I  par¬ 
took  of  some  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  this 
Hoosier  City,  but  before  I  speak  on  that  point  fur¬ 
ther,  which  I  wish  to  do  before  I  close,  I  will  say 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  Association 
is  in  the  elevation  of  labor,  the  elevation  of  the 
working-man.  We  are  all  toilers  and  producers, 
laborers,  writers,  and  it  teaches  the  youth  of  this 
land  a  great  object  lesson.  Instead  of  overcrowding 
the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  and  kindred 
ones,  the  youth  of  our  land  will  t  irn  their  miods  to 
manufacture,  and  learn  that  the  law  of  sustenance  is 
gathered  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  which  leads  me 
to  recite  a  short  poem  by  a  distinguished  son  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  that  sweetest  singer  of  all ;  it  is  a  senti¬ 
mental  poem ;  by  the  author  of  “  The  Frost  is  on  the 
Pumpkin  and  the  Fodder  in  the  Shock.”  [Applause.] 
I  do  it,  Mr.  President,  as  a  compliment  to  Indianap¬ 
olis  for  her  hospitality  and  for  her  literary  good  for¬ 
tune  in  possessing  such  a  distinguished  poet,  and, 
also,  as  it  dignities  another  part  of  my  address,  that 
is— labor. 

Mr.  Blair  then  recited  “  The  Poet  of  the  Future.” 

THE  POET  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 

O!  the  poet  of  the  future  I  He  will  come  to  us  as 
comes 

The  beauty  of  the  bugle’s  voice,  above  the  roar  of 
drums — 

The  beauty  of  the  bugle’s  voice,  above  the  roar  and 
din 

Of  battle  drums  that  pulse  the  time  the  victor 
marches  in. 

His  hands  will  hold  no  harp,  in  sooth,  his  lifted 
brow  will  bear — 

No  coronet  of  laurel,  nay,  nor  symbol  anywhere. 
8ave  that  his  palms  are  brothers  to  the  toiler’s  of  the 
plow, 

His  face  to  Heaven,  and  the  dew  of  duty  on  his 
brow. 

He  will  sing  across  the  orchard,  and  the  woman  at 
the  well 

Will  stay  the  dripping  bucket  with  a  smile  ineffable; 
And  the  children  in  the  orchard  will  gaze  wistfully 
the  way 

The  happy  song  comes  to  them,  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  hay. 

The  barn  will  neigh  in  answer,  and  the  pasture 
lands  behind 

Will  chime  with  bells,  and  send  responsive  lowings 
down  the  wind. 

And  all  the  echoes  of  the  wood  will  jubilantly  call 
In  sweetest  mimicry  of  that  one  sweetest  voice  of 
all. 

0 1  the  poet  of  the  future !  He  will  come  as  man  to 
man. 

With  the  honest  arm  of  labor,  and  honest  face  of 
tan ; 

The  honest  heart  of  lowliness,  the  honest  soul  of 
love 

For  human  kind  and  nature  kind  about  him  and 
above. 

His  hands  will  hold  no  harp,  in  sooth;  his  lifted 
brow  will  bear 

No  coronet  of  laurel— nay,  nor  symbol  anywhere, 
Save  that  his  palms  are  brothers  to  the  toiler’s  of 
the  plow, 

His  face  to  Heaven,  and  the  dew  of  duty  on  his 
brow.  —Century,  Jan.,  1889. 


Master  of  Ceremonies— I  will  ask  for  just  a  word 
or  two  now  from  Captain  Crafts,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Crafts— Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  convention:  I  was  thinking  when  I 
started  for  Indianapolis  what  I  was  coming  here  for. 
I  didn’t  make  a  brick  for  so  many  years,  and  I  have 
been  making  brick  for  so  many  years,  that  it  just  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  I  would  count  up  and  see  what  we  all 
are  agreed  to,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  are  any  two 
members  of  this  Association  that  will  agree  exactly 
as  to  which  is  the  best  way  to  make  brick,  or  the 
best  way  to  dry  them,  or  the  best  way  to  burn  them, 
or  the  best  way  to  sell  them.  I  think  we  are  pretty 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  old  Scotchman  and  his 
wife.  They  were  exceedingly  orthodox.  So  ortho¬ 
dox,  in  fact,  that  they  had  to  leave  the  kirk,  and  the 
minister  asked  the  old  woman  if  she  supposed  that 
she  and  Sandy  were  alright  now.  “Ah,”  she  says, 
“  I  am  nae  so  sure  about  Sandy.”  That  is  about  the 
condition  of  us  all,  and  that  is  the  beauty  of  our 
meeting  here  in  convention  and  comparing  notes 
and  rubbing  up  against  differences  of  opinion  and 
getting  a  good  deal  closer  together  and  to  the  facts 
than  our  friend  Eudaly  did  when  he  was  quoting 
our  worthy  Master  of  Ceremonies.  And  another 
thing  I  want  to  say,  I  think  it  is  worth  while  for  me 
to  speak  up  for  the  small  State  of  Connecticut,  for  if 
other  States  had  done  as  well  as  we  have,  this  hall 
would  not  begin  to  hold  you.  I  was  counting  up, 
and  out  of  thirteen  manufacturing  establishments 
you  have  eight  representatives  who  are  brick-makers 
and  one  brick  machine  maker.  We  are  little,  but 
we  are  here.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  suppose  I  could  say  a  good  deal  more,  but  I  am 
tired  and  my  ideas  have  all  gone  to  sleep,  and  I  will 
say  good-night.  [Applause.] 

Master  of  Ceremonies— I  will  now  ask  our  new 
President,  Mr.  Adams,  to  say  a  few  words,  after 
which  we  will  have  some  music,  which  will  close 
the  regular  order  of  exercises. 

Mr.  Justus  Adams— Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentle¬ 
men:  This  is  indeed  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul.  These  social  gatherings  and  friendly  greetings 
have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  best  elements  of  our 
nature,  and  to  ennoble  our  better  instincts  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  brothers,  indeed,  having  a  com¬ 
mon  object,  a  common  aim,  a  common  good  in  view; 
and  it  warms  the  cockles  of  my  good  old  Hoosier 
heart  to  be  here  to-night  and  to  have  you  with  me, 
to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  to  look  into  your  faces, 
to  receive  your  kindly  greetings,  your  kindly  inter¬ 
change  of  feeling,  your  good  wishes,  and  to  hear 
your  good  opinion  of  us.  It  does  us  good  away  down 
to  our  boots.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  may  meet 
again,  wherever  it  may  occur,  before  the  closing 
scenes  of  life,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  National 
Association  of  Brick-makers  is  here  to  stay,  and  the 
result  of  their  organization  and  meetings,  like  this 
convention,  will  be  the  betterment  of  our  craft  and 
the  elevation  of  our  business.  It  will  lead  us  to 
make  better  bricks,  and  these,  gentlemen,  are  some 
of  the  intelligent  objects  of  this  gathering. 

Now,  the  pow  wow  as  our  worthy  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  said,  is  not  a  war  dance ;  it  is  not 
a  Messiah  dance,  but  it  is  the  object  of  the  pow-wow 
to  set  a  mark  and  lay  down  a  precedent  that  in  the 
future  our  friends  shall  not  be  forced  to  make  the 
effort,  and  go  to  the  extraordinary  expense  that  was 
entailed  upon  them  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
where  they  entertained  us  in  such  a  royal  manner 
and  gave  us  such  a  magnificent  banquet.  So  much 
formality  and  style  has  a  tendency  to  take  off  the 
keen  edge  of  brotherly  feeling  and  cordial  greeting. 
We  have  endeavored  to  entertain  you  to  night  with¬ 
out  any  formality  or  style  or  restraint,  and  I  hope  it 
may  set  a  mark  for  the  future,  and  we  will  have 
pow-wows  instead  of  banquets. 

This  is  but  the  introduction,  it  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  tonvention.  To-morrow  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  the  serious  and  intelligent  objects  of  the 
Association  will  occupy  our  attention.  They  are 
important,  and  their  conr-ideration  is  what  has 
called  us  together.  I  hope  to  have  you  all  with  us  in 
good  shape.  I  hope  you  may  enjoy  your  stay  with 
us  and  that  when  you  go  home  you  will  think  it  has 
done  you  good  to  be  with  us.  [Applause.] 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  21, 1891. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wednesday 
morning  at  9.30  o'clock,  with  President  Adams  in 
the  chair. 

President  Adams— Gentlemen,  you  will  kindly 
come  to  order,  and  we  will  proceed  with  the  order  of 
business.  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you  present 
in  good  shape  this  morning,  after  the  social  pow-wow 
of  last  night.  The  first  thing  coming  before  us  this 
morning  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Alsip,  of  Chicago— I  move  that  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  be  dispensed  with. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Adams — The  secretary  will  read  the  or¬ 
der  of  business. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati— Just  a  moment, 
Mr.  President.  It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  death  of  H. 
M.  Barnhart,  of  our  Association.  I  think  this  would 
be  the  proper  time  for  this  announcement.  He  died 
of  fever,  in  September.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  this  convention.  He  had  always  been 
an  honest,  working  member.  He  has  risen  from  the 
mechanical  trades  until  he  became  the  head  of  that 
great  industry  that  is  so  closely  connected  with  our 
business— the  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Works.  I  move 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions  in  respect  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Purington— I  want  to  second  that  motion 
and  add  an  amendment  to  it.  There  are  two  or 
three  of  our  mem  mrs  who  have  been  called  from  us 
during  the  year,  and  I  suggest  that  their  names  be 
added  to  the  list. 

Motion  carried. 

D.  V.  Purington— I  move  the  appointment  by  the 
president  of  a  committee  of  five  on  resolutions. 
There  will  be  before  this  Convention  closes  a  number 
of  resolutions  come  up,  and  I  deem  it  proper  at  this 
time  to  appoint  a  committee  to  whom  all  such  reso¬ 
lutions  will  be  referred,  they  to  report  at  the  last 
day  of  the  session. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Adams— With  the  consent  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  present,  I  will  pass  it  for  the  time  being,  and 
announce  the  committee  later  on. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  thing  in  order  is 
an  essay  by  Thaddeus  Smith,  on  the  “Elements  of 
Dry  Press  Brick  Machines.” 

ELEMENTS  OF  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  MACHINES. 

BY  THAD.  S.  SMITH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  present  these  remarks  to 
an  assembly  of  men  so  experienced  and  practical  in 
their  vocation.  My  sole  excuse  is  that  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation,  which  impels  each  member  to  contribute 
what  he  can  to  entertain  and  inform  his  fellows  in 
an  Association  of  this  nature. 

It  is  my  first  attempt  (i  was  going  to  say  offence) 
and  if  I  should  chance  to  thresh  over  a  lot  of  old 
straw,  I  think  I  have  ample  precedent  in  the  records 
of  previous  conventions;  and  what  can  be  more 
natural  and  pardonable  than  to  repeat  over  and 
again  those  experiences  and  observations  endeared 
to  us  by  long  use  and  association?  Let  no  man  fear 
the  word  “  chestnut.”  It  is  a  delicious  edible  that 
will  bear  eating  any  number  of  times. 

In  making  dry  clay  brick  the  process  is  briefly  as 
follows:  After  shedding  your  clay  and  passing  it 
through  whatever  sort  of  pulverizing  apparatus  you 
happen  to  possess,  the  finely  ground  material  is 
spouted  from  a  large  bin  down  to  the  hopper  of  the 
press.  Under  this  hopper  a  charger,  open  top  and  * 
bottom,  travels  forward  and  backward  on  a  smooth 
table,  first  receiving  a  charge  of  clay,  then  moving 
forward,  dropping  the  clay  into  molds  and  then 
withdrawing  for  a  fresh  charge,  and  also  to  allow 
the  plungers,  which  enter  the  molds,  to  descend  and 
press  the  clay  into  bricks.  After  the  compression 
the  upper  and  lower  plungers  are  both  lifted  up¬ 
ward,  the  upper  plungers  enough  to  permit  the 
charger  to  pass  forward  again  as  before,  the  lower 
plungers  upward  until  their  top  surface  is  level  with 
the  table  on  which  the  charger  slides.  The  lower 
plungers  here  remain  stationary  for  a  short  period 
until  the  charger  coming  forward  pushes  the  bricks 
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off.  As  soon  as  the  bricks  are  started  off  then  the 
lower  plungers  drop  again  and  the  molds  at  once  re¬ 
ceive  another  charge  of  clay. 

All  of  this  sounds  very  simple;  but  to  perform  the 
work  a  separate  device  must  be  applied  to  produce 
each  separate  movement.  These  separate  devices  I 
call  the  "  elements  ”  of  the  machine,  and  although 
each  in  itself  is  a  simple  mechanism,  yet  to  so  adapt 
them  to  each  other  as  to  produce  a  harmoniously 
working  whole  has  taxed  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  world  for  many  years;  and  1  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  assert  that  the  state  of  the  art  is  such  that 
there  aie  enough  good,  practical  machines  in  the 
market  to  enable  anyone  with  moderate  mechanical 
ingenuity  to  embark  in  the  business  of  dry  clay 
brick-making  without  a  doubt  that  he  can  make 
good  dry  clay  bricks  if  he  has  suitable  clay. 

The  elements  then  of  a  dry  clay  brick  machine  are 
the  parts  for  compressing,  the  parts  for  charging,  the 
table  and  the  mold  box,  the  plungers,  the  parts  for 
discharging  and  the  master  wheel  and  automatic 
cams. 

I  am  aware  that  the  most  interest  attaches  to  the 
element  of  compression,  but  will  place  its  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  end  of  my  paper  so  that  interest  may  be 
maintained,  if  possible,  to  the  end,  and  will  proceed 
to  take  first,  the  parts  used  in  charging. 

Enough  fine  clay  should  be  accumulated  above 
the  machine  to  run  it  ten  minutes  at  least,  so  that 
the  machine  can  continue  making  brick,  even  if  the 
the  pulverizing  apparatus  should  be  stopped  acci¬ 
dentally,  or  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  as  often  oc¬ 
curs.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  bin,  used  as  an 
accumulator,  are  generally  two  holes,  from  which 
descend  spouts  of  galvanized  iron,  ending  with  can¬ 
vass  and  leading  into  the  hopper.  The  hopper  is  an 
Iron  box  with  open  top  and  bottom.  The  bottom  is 
planed  off  smoothly  so  as  to  make  a  tight  fit  on  the 
charger,  which  travels  between  the  hopper  and  the 
table.  The  hopper  is  fastened  strongly  to  the  frame 
of  the  machine,  no  motion  whatever  being  permis¬ 
sible.  There  should  be  as  little  leakage  of  clay  be¬ 
tween  the  hopper  and  charger  as  possible.  Knives 
can  be  bolted  to  the  front  and  rear  and  packed  be¬ 
tween  the  box  and  knife  with  leather,  whose  edge 
being  elastic  has  the  yielding  quality  without  wear¬ 
ing  the  charger,  like  iron  on  iron  would,  and  can  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time. 

The  charger  is  a  box  open  top  and  bottom  on  the 
front  half,  with  a  table-like  extension  at  the  top  of 
the  rear  half,  which,  when  the  charger  is  traveling 
forward,  prevents  the  clay  from  the  hopper  escaping. 
The  box  part  is  made  so  as  to  contain  somewhat 
more  clay  than  is  needed  for  a  charge,  as  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  better  to  have  more  than  is  necessary  in  the 
charger  than  not  enough  in  the  molds.  The  box  of 
the  charger  is  divided  into  compartments,  each  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  mold  it  is  to  fill.  It  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  a  charger  without  compart¬ 
ments  will  deliver  less  clay  into  the  molds  than  those 
with  partitions,  though  the  latter  contains  less  clay. 
The  reason  is  that  the  partitions  between  the  molds 
each  hold  up  a  little  ridge  of  clay  whose  sides  offer 
more  frictional  resistance  to  the  dropping  the  clay 
than  the  partitions  in  the  charger. 

The  front  surface  of  the  charger  has  the  important 
function  also  of  pushing  the  bricks  off  the  plungers, 
and  is  planed  smooth.  It  is  generally  faced  with 
wood,  leather  or  rubber  packing,  because  in  pushing 
the  bricks  forward  the  clay  is  almost  sure  to  com¬ 
mence  adhering  to  the  front  of  the  charger,  if  of 
metal.  This  adhering  particle  on  the  charger  face 
gradually  increases  in  size  and  shortly  begins  to  in¬ 
jure  the  bricks  it  pushes  off.  Bear  in  mind  that,  in 
the  green  state,  dry  clay  bricks  as  well  as  mud  bricks 
are  easily  injured  in  the  handling,  and  every  care 
possible  should  be  taken  to  prevent  possible  injuries 
in  the  gauntlet  the  bricks  run  between  the  press  and 
the  kiln.  The  charger  generally  runs  with  a  tongue 
in  a  groove  in  the  mold  table,  as  a  guide  and  a  leak¬ 
age  stopper.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is  at  the  top  of 
the  charger  and  the  groove  is  in  a  rib  attached  to  the 
frame,  making  it  easier  to  keep  the  groove  clean  and 
lubricated.  Again  some  use  small  rollers  attached 
to  the  charger,  bearing  its  weight  and  rolling  on  the 
mold-table,  thus  preventing  much  friction,  which  in 
tenacious  clays  is  an  important  item. 


At  the  rear  of  nearly  all  of  the  modern  brick  presses 
runs  a  master  gear-wheel  which  transmitsthe  power 
for  propelling  all  of  the  other  parts.  1  he  cliaiger  is 
connected  to  this  by  a  rod  or  pitman  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  roller  which  runs  in  what  I  call  an 
“automatic  cam.”  This  cam  is  so  proportioned 
that  it  propels  the  charger  forward  and  backward 
and  stops  it  at  either  eud  of  its  travel  just  as  long  as 
is  desired.  Its  appearance  can  be  learned  by  in¬ 
specting  the  pictorial  cut  of  almost  any  brick  press. 
It  consists  of  deep  ribs,  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
master  wheel,  and  is  used  not  alone  for  moving  the 
charger,  but  another  one  in  the  same  master- wheel 
can  also  be  found  operating  the  discharging  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  even  a  third  cam  may  be  added  for  work¬ 
ing  the  compressing  parts.  The  automatic  cam  is 
certainly  a  triumph  of  man’s  ingenuity,  and  to  it  is 
due  the  success  of  the  modern  dry  clay  press. 

The  next  element  I  will  consider  will  be  the  mold 
box.  This  is  the  frame  containing  the  molds  which 
form  the  bricks,  and  is  almost  always  made  rigid  by 
being  fastened  between  the  side  frames  by  heavy 
bolts.  The  table  on  which  the  charger  travels  is  a 
rear  extension  of  the  mold  box.  The  only  part  of  the 
mold  box  susceptible  of  much  discussion  is  the 
method  of  mold  lining.  Since  the  lining  must  bear 
the  constant  wear  of  the  pressure  of  the  bricks  and 
of  the  attrition  of  their  delivery,  a  system  which  in¬ 
sures  a  good  wearing  surface  and  a  convenient 
method  of  removing  and  replacing  must  be  devised. 
In  some  good  systems  the  partitions  between  the 
molds  are  dovetailed  into  the  long  sides  of  the  box, 
which  serve  as  ends  for  all  of  the  molds,  and  liners 
of  thin  steel  are  fastened  all  around  by  small  bolls 
with  rivet  heads  on  the  inside.  The  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  tempering  this  steel  so  that  its  surface  will 
remain  un warped  is  such  that  a  certain  well  known 
brick-maker  uses  soft  steel  exclusively,  and  finds  the 
replacing  of  such  liners  in  the  long  run  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  than  the  use  of  tempered  liners. 
Another  common  method  is  to  use  thick  steel  plates, 
say  one-half  iuch,  so  fitted  as  to  go  together  inside 
of  the  mold  box.  They  are  tightened  by  drawing 
the  parts  of  the  mold  box  together  by  heavy  bolts 
passing  through  from  side  to  side.  These  plates  are 
tempered  or  case-hardened.  The  plates  are  some¬ 
times  made  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and  the  surfaces 
dressed  true  with  emery  wheels.  Another  excellent 
method  is  to  make  the  mold  box  rigid  all  around, 
with  an  opening  in  which  is  fitted  a  so-called 
“coffin”  or  framework,  of  steel  sides  and  partitions 
one  inch  in  thickness.  The  ends  and  partitions  of 
the  coffin  have  tenons  which  fit  into  correspond¬ 
ing  mortices  in  the  sides.  To  the  inside  of  this  coffin 
are  fastened  either  thin  liners,  by  rivets  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  or  they  have  wearing  faces  of  “  special  hard 
steel,”  dovetailed  into  the  sides  and  partitions. 
This  exceedingly  hard  material  is  self-tempering 
and  can  be  dressed  in  the  cold  state  only  by  the 
emery  wheel  in  plain  surfaces.  When  worn  enough 
to  begin  injuring  the  bricks  these  hard  surfaces  are 
dressed  down  again.  A  system  of  packing  from  be¬ 
hind  must  then  be  used  to  keep  the  bricks  of  the 
same  size  as  before.  The  coffin,  when  provided  with 
such  liners  as  are  preferred,  is  placed  in  the  mold 
box,  in  which  it  should  fit  exactly,  and  held  in  place 
firmly  by  strong  set  screws  passing  through  the  sides 
of  the  mold  box.  It  is  considered  a  g.  >od  practice  to 
fit  molds  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  larger  at  the 
opening  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  This  taper 
or  draught,  as  it  is  variously  called,  undoubtedly 
facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  bricks  in  better  con¬ 
dition.  The  unevenness  in  the  bricks  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  and  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  them. 

Closely  connected  with  the  mold  boxes  are  the 
plungers  which  do  the  pressing  of  the  bricks.  Each 
mold  has  opposite  to  it,  above  and  below,  pillars  of 
iron  called,  variously,  legs,  rams,  followers  or 
plungers.  These  rams  are  fastened  to  cross-heads 
above  and  below,  known  as  the  “upper”  and  “low¬ 
er”  cross-heads,  and  as  these  cross  heads  move  down 
and  up  so  do  the  plungers  move  into  the  mold  and 
out  again.  The  lower  plungers  do  not  have  as  much 
play  as  the  upper  ones,  for  their  motion  is  entirely  in 
the  mold.  The  upper  plungers  have  to  be  raised 
enough  to  permit  the  charger  to  pass  under  them  and 
back.  They  give  the  loose  clay  the  first  pressure 


which  expels  most  of  the  air,  and  then  when  the 
compacting  pressure  takes  place  they  and  the  lower 
plungers  move  equally  toward  each  other  until  the 
limit  of  the  size  of  the  bricks  is  reached. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  a  given  thickness  of  bricks, 
into  which  the  clay  must  be  compressed,  their 
weight  or  density  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  clay  that  is  compressed  in  this  prescribed 
space.  When  the  moulds  are  charged  with  clay  the 
lower  plungers  remain  fixed  at  the  point  regulated  by 
a  gauge,  which  may  be  shoved  up  or  down  by  a  lever 
which  raises  or  lowers  the  lower  crosshead  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  This  is  called  the  Clay  Regu¬ 
lator.  If  the  bricks  are  too  light,  then  the  crosshead 
is  set  a  little  lower,  thus  making  the  mold  deeper 
until  the  proper  charge  is  reached,  and  vice  versa. 
The  faces  of  the  plungers  are  finisned  with  plates  or 
dies  of  steel  or  iron,  made  so  as  to  fit  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  molds.  If  they  are  loose,  then  little  rims 
or  lips  of  clay  will  be  found  on  the  upper  corners  of 
the  bricks;  which,  though  not  injuring  the  solidity 
of  the  bricks,  are  very  unsightly  and  prevent  the 
sharp  corners  so  essential  to  perfect  pressed  bricks. 
It  is  common  to  have  the  dies  perforated  with  air 
holes;  when  kept  open  they  certainly  aid  in  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  air  from  the  clay,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  they  soon  clog  and  stop  up,  hence  are  of 
questionable  value.  The  edges  of  the  dies  wear  off 
rapidly  when  constantly  used,  and  must  be  renewed 
every  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  wear  can  be  re¬ 
tarded  considerably  by  hard  tempering  or  case- 
hardening  the  edges.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  clay  to  the  surfaces  of  the  die  plates,  steam 
is  circulated  through  the  upper  and  lower  plungers; 
when  the  plates  become  hot  it  is  an  almost  perfect 
preventative  of  this  adhesion,  which  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  in  cold  weather,  and  saves  the  loss  of 
a  good  deal  of  time  that  otherwise  must  be  devoted 
to  scraping  off  the  surfaces  of  the  plates. 

The  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  bricks  is  mostly 
made  by  the  insertion  or  removal  of  thin  plates  of 
sheet  iron  (called  shims),  between  the  rams  and  the 
crossheads,  either  upper  or  lower  as  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  There  are  also  some  devices  in  the  nature  of 
large  taper  keys,  which,  by  the  action  of  a  set  screw, 
can  lengthen  or  shorteu  the  distance  between  the 
plunger  faces  and  the  crossheads  without  taking  off 
the  rams. 

Last,  I  will  notice  the  importance  of  having  strong 
guides  with  ample  length  and  surface,  with  adjust¬ 
ments  to  take  up  lost  motion,  for  guiding  the  upper 
and  lower  crossheads.  They  require  intelligent  at¬ 
tention,  for  upon  their  firm  parallelism  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  perfection  of  the  bricks.  If  any 
wear  or  displacement  occurs  it  is  at  once  perceptible 
in  the  bricks  becoming  unequal  in  the  thickness  of 
the  ends,  assuming  the  so-called  wedge  shape.  This 
wedge  shape  may  be  also  caused  by  the  loosening  of 
the  bolts  attaching  the  rams  to  the  crossheads. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion  of  plungers,  that  in 
making  fancy  bricks,  each  pattern  must  have  a 
special  mold  and  that  the  dye  plates  of  the  upper 
and  lower  plungers  must  also  correspond  in  horizon¬ 
tal  section.  A  wedge-shaped  brick  for  arches  can  be 
made  by  using  a  wedge-shaped  die  plate.  This  only 
can  can  be  used  on  the  upper  plunger,  for  if  used  on 
the  lower  plunger  the  bricks  could  not  be  pushed  off 
in  the  usual  way. 

Before  I  commence  describing  the  discharging 
parts,  I  will  say  that  many  may  possibly  disagree 
with  the  nonenciature  I  have  been  using,  but  when 
you  all  consider  that  there  is  absolutely  no  literature 
on  the  subject  I  am  attempting  to  elucidate,  you  can 
readily  perceive  my  own  or  any  one  else’s  difficulty 
in  using  a  universally  acceptable  nomenclature, 
where  so  many  have  been  acting  without  consulting 
each  other,  all  of  which  I  submit  as  an  explanation 
and  in  no  sense  as  an  apology. 

The  discharging  apparatus  is  connected  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  lower  plunger  and  its  individual 
motive  power,  because  its  function  is  to  lift  the 
lower  plungers  upward  until  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  die  plates  are  on  a  level  with  the  mold  table. 
The  commonest  form  of  apparatus  is  a  lever  whose 
largest  arm  is  intermittently  operated  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  cam  on  the  master  wheel  heretofore  described 
and  which  is  distinct  from  the  one  which  operates 
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the  charger.  The  short  arm  of  the  lever  passes 
under  the  lower  crosshead,  and  the  automatic  cam 
is  so  timed  that  the  lower  plungers  are  raised  with 
the  bricks  on  them,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
die  plates  are  level  with  the  mold  table.  It  should 
remain  in  this  position  until  the  charger  comes  for¬ 
ward  and  pushes  the  bricks  off  onto  the  front  table. 
If  the  lower  plungers  drop  before  the  bricks  are 
pushed  far  enough  off,  then  thebricks  will  go  back 
partially  into  the  molds,  and  when  the  charger 
comes  forward  the  bricks  will  catch  on  the  edges  of 
the  fronts  of  the  molds,  and  may  be  more  or  less 
broken.  This  is  a  serious  trouble  aud  the  proper 
timing  of  the  dropping  of  the  lower  plungers  is  a 
matter  requiring  the  nicest  adjustment.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  held  that  the  bricks  should  be  pushed  off  at 
least  half  an  inch  before  the  plungers  are  allowed  to 
drop.  Some  machines  keep  up  the  plungers  until 
the  bricks  are  entirely  pushed  off.  In  case  one  has 
trouble  with  this  adjustment,  such  that  bricks  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  broken,  a  temporary  expedient  is  to 
round  off  the  sharp  edges  of  the  front  of  the  molds 
with  a  file;  the  corner  being  thus  rounded  off  will 
not  break  the  bricks.  This,  however,  is  useful  only 
in  case  the  rear  ends  of  the  bricks  are  being  broken. 
If  the  fronts  are  broken  it  shows  that  the  bricks  are 
being  pushed  off  after  the  plungers  have  begun  to 
drop.  This  is  sure  proof  that  some  parts  are  worn  ; 
and  the  lost  motion  must  be  taken  up  by  fresh  re¬ 
pairs  and  adjustments  at  the  fulcrum  or  face  of  the 
lever  or  in  the  roller  which  travels  in  the  automatic 
cam  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever.  On  two 
well-known  presses  the  throwing  out  is  done  by  bars 
fastened  to  one  of  the  crossheads,  which,  by  a  trig¬ 
ger-like  device,  catch  on  the  opposite  crosshead  at 
the  moment  when  the  pressure  is  completed.  Then 
when  the  upper  crosshead  rises,  it  carries  with  it  the 
lower  crosshead,  until  the  discharging  point  of  the 
bricks  is  reached  ;  the  upper  plungers  continue  to 
rise  out  of  the  way  of  the  advancing  charger,  which 
is  to  push  off  the  bricks. 

This  device  is  admirable  in  theory  and  practice,  for 
the  moment  that  the  bricks  are  started  from  the  point 
in  the  mold  where  they  have  been  compressed  the 
friction  is  greatest,  and  the  power  required  to  move 
them  at  a  maximum,  and  it  is  a  natural  sequence 
that  the  power  which  is  able  to  give  the  bricks  the 
last  pressure  that  welds  them  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  is  when  it  first  retrogrades,  possessed  of  the 
same  power  to  withdraw  as  it  did  to  compress,  and  is 
hence  the  most  powerful  agent  at  hand  for  deliver¬ 
ing  bricks.  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  used,  being 
quite  simple  in  application.  The  greatest  drawback 
to  its  use  is  the  wearing  of  the  latches,  which  neces¬ 
sitate  frequent  filing  and  refitting.  In  the  ordinary 
lever,  first  described,  there  is  great  friction  in  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  bricks,  and  the  mechanism  should  be 
more  powerful  than  it  now  is  in  many  cases.  Several 
devices  might  be  here  described,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  element. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  compressing  apparatus.  It 
is  but  natural  that  every  possible  mechanical  device 
for  the  concentration  of  power  should  have  been  in 
turn  tested,  aud  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  having 
been  overlooked  is  the  block  and  tackle.  There  have 
been  ingenious  and  practical  machines  made,  using 
the  inclined  plane,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  lever, 
the  eccentric  cam,  the  screw,  the  hydraulic  ram,  the 
segmental  pressure,  the  trip  hammer,  the  steam  ham¬ 
mer,  the  two  rollers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  tog¬ 
gle  joint. 

Two  of  this  list  are  unique,  and  can  not  come  under 
the  general  description  as  to  the  elements  previously 
described.  But  they  deserve  some  memtion.  First 
is  the  inclined  plane  machine.  This  is  a  rotating 
round  table  machine,  with  numerous  molds  near  the 
outer  circumference.  The  lower  plungers  are  all 
independent  in  action,  and  have  rollers  attached  to 
the  rams.  On  a  lower  portion,  corresponding  with 
but  independent  of  the  mold  table,  is  fixed  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  with  a  very  gradual  rise.  After  each 
mold  is  filled  with  clay  a  top  covering  or  lid  takes  its 
place  over  the  mold  and  immediately  passes  under 
a  solid  rib  with  smooth  bottom,  which  holds  the  lid 
firmly  in  place,  and  resists  the  pressure  from  the 
plungers,  which  now  begin  to  ride  slowly  up  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  until  its  limit  of  upward  raise  is 


reached,  and  the  bricks  are  sufficiently  compressed. 
The  lid  is  then  released  and  the  bricks  by  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  angle  of  the  inclined  plane  are  dis¬ 
charged.  After  the  bricks  are  pushed  off  the  plungers 
drop  to  their  first  level,  and  so  on.  The  operation  is 
continuous,  and  for  semi-dry  bricks  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  almost  ideal  machine  for  rapid  and  cheap  pro¬ 
duction.  The  bricks  would  be  too  wet  to  set  directly 
into  the  kiln,  and  would  have  to  be  first  dried. 

The  other  machine,  which  will  not  come  under 
my  generalization,  is  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine.  In  this  most  successful  of  all  the  dry  clay 
presses,  all  of  the  movements  are  made  by  water 
pressure.  To  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  the  able  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Union  Press  Brick  Works,  of  St.  Louis, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  few  figures  I  propose  to  submit 
concerning  the  hydraulic  press.  The  motive 
power  of  this  press  is  furnished  by  force  pumps  of 
great  strength.  All  movements  of  the  chargers  and 
rams,  except  the  final  extreme  pressure,  which  ex¬ 
tends  through  but  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  receive 
their  impulse  through  a  3%  inch  water  pipe,  under  a 
pressure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (250  lbs.) 
to  the  square  inch.  The  extreme  pressure  is  given 
through  a  one  and  a-half  inch  water  pipe  with  a 
pressure  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
(3,500  lbs.)  to  the  square  inch.  The  pistons  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  are  nineteen  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter.  In  a  ten  mold  machine,  the  opposing 
pressure  of  the  upper  and  lower  rams  is  received  by 
four  rods,  one  in  each  corner  and  each  six  inches  in 
diameter.  A  rough  estimate  shows  that  these  rods 
have  to  sustain  a  tension  of  say  9,750  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  of  section.  Anyone  would  say  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  limit,  yet  at  each  pressure  these  rods 
which  are  almost  eight  feet  long  stretch  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch.  I  estimate  the  pressure  to  the 
square  inch  on  the  bricks  at  three  thousand  and 
seventy  pounds,  and  this  pressure  makes  a  brick  two 
and  one-quarter  inches  thick,  weighing  five  and 
three  quarters  pounds  in  the  green  state.  1  have 
often  been  asked  how  many  pounds  pressure  specific 
machines  are  capable  of  producing.  To  any  me¬ 
chanic  of  analytical  mind,  it  is  easily  seen  why  this 
question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer  definitely  ;  but 
I  will  say  that  the  hydraulic  press  is  an  exception, 
for  its  pressure  is  easily  computed,  and  the  safest  an¬ 
swer  to  such  a  question  is  to  say  that  if  the  machine 
in  question  is  making  bricks  of  the  weight  and 
thickness  just  described,  then  the  machine  is  exert¬ 
ing  a  similar  pressure  to  that  of  the  hydraulic  press 
brick  machine.  And  I  may  as  well  say  right  here  that 
nearly  all  machines  are  theore  ically  capable  of 
giving  this  pressure  if  they  have  the  propelling 
power  behind  them;  but  it  is  not  every  machine 
that  is  built  with  parts  strong  enough  to  endure  con¬ 
tinuously  the  back  pressure  of  the  bricks,  which  re¬ 
action  is  not  theoretical  but  pract'cal  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  as  the  scrap  pile  of  many  yards  using 
dry  presses  convincingly  demonstrates. 

Another  class  of  machines,  which  can  not  come  un¬ 
der  my  general  description,  is  the  round  table  ma¬ 
chine.  Several  such  have  been  quite  popular,  and 
have  netted  their  owners  good  sums  of  money  for 
patent  rights.  They  have  molds  near  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  mold  table,  and  revolve  until  the 
molds  come  opposite  the  pressing  parts,  when  the 
table  stops  and  the  bricks  are  pressed,  then  move  on 
until  discharged  and  the  molds  refilled  and  revolved 
to  the  point  of  pressure  as  before.  Though  ingen¬ 
ious,  these  machines  are  too  .lightly  built,  and  have 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  having  "lost  motion”  at 
so  many  points  that  it  requires  extensive  refitting  to 
make  the  machine  work  like  new  when  once  show¬ 
ing  lost  motion. 

In  segmental  and  toggle  pressure  machines  the 
principal  involved  is  practically  the  same.  The  early 
motion  is  quite  rapid,  but  when  the  final  pressure  is 
applied  immense  power  is  exerted  by  the  fact  that 
the  travel  at  the  lowest  point  is  very  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  travel  of  the  motive  power.  A  simple 
rule  in  practical  mechanics  for  finding  the  power  ex¬ 
erted  by  any  machine  is  to  multiply  the  power  ex¬ 
erted  at  the  initial  point  by  the  number  of  feet  trav¬ 
eled  per  second,  and  divide  the  number  so  found  by 
the  space  traveled  in  the  same  time  by  the  point 
where  the  power  is  exerted.  In  applying  this  rule 


to  the  segmental  and  toggle  pressures  it  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  moment  that  the  toggle  becomes  straight, 
or  the  rod  connected  to  the  segment  is  in  line  with  its 
center,  the  power  exerted  is  so  great  that  it  may  be 
called  infinite.  Compare  this  with  the  lever,  the 
screw,  the  wheel  and  axle  or  the  inclined  plane,  and 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  power  exerted  far  exceeds 
all  of  these.  Not  only  this  but  they  have  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  having  greatest  speed  during 
the  periods  when  little  pressure  is  required,  and 
then  increasing  in  power  until  the  very  last,  which 
is  the  precise  quality  required  for  pressing  bricks.  It 
even  excels  the  hydraulic  press  in  this  respect,  al¬ 
though  the  difficulty  in  the  hydraulic  is  ingeniously 
overcome  by  the  shifting  pressure  already  described. 

The  eccentric  cam  pressure  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  although  good  bricks  were  made  the 
wear  and  tear  of  surface  against  surface  was  so  de¬ 
structive  to  the  mechanism  that  the  system  has  been 
entirely  abandoned. 

The  hammering  of  clay  into  molds  while  making 
bricks  of  great  solidity  is  now  used  very  little,  for 
the  reason  that  the  bricks  are  very  rough  in  looks. 

There  is  but  one  successful  machine  in  existence 
using  the  direct  lever  pressure,  and  in  this  the  upper 
and  lower  levers  are  spread  by  a  toggle,  hence  it  is, 
after  all,  but  another  application  of  the  toggle  pres¬ 
sure. 

In  applying  the  toggle  pressure  two  classes  of  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  successful  use.  In  the  first  the  toggle 
is  oscillated  by  a  pitman  connecting  its  middle  joint 
with  the  wrist  pin  on  a  crank  centering  with  the 
master  wheel.  As  the  crank  revolves  the  pitman 
alternately  straightens  and  bends  the  toggle  joint, 
thus  corresponding,  in  time,  to  the  pressure  by  the 
plungers  and  their  withdrawal. 

In  the  second  class  a  long  bell  crank  lever,  whose 
short  arm  forms  part  of  the  toggle  joint  and  whose 
long  arm  is  moved  by  a  pitman  rod,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  wrist  pin  in  the  master  wheel,  furnishes 
the  motive  power.  Imagine  the  great  power  exerted 
by  this  combination  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  seg¬ 
mental,  lever  and  toggle  powers! 

To  secure  equal  pressure  of  bricks  from  the  top 
and  bottom  simultaneously,  some  machines  have 
toggles  above  and  below  the  mold  box,  operating 
the  upper  and  lower  plungers  independently;  but 
the  prevailing  device  is  to  have  powerful  side  links 
or  tension  bars  connecting  the  extended  tops  of  the 
toggles  with  the  lower  crossheads. 

In  pressing  dry  clay  bricks  there  are  two  broadly 
distinct  systems.  One  in  which  the  lower  set  of 
plungers  remaids  motionless  and  the  opposite  one 
has  all  of  the  motion  in  pressing.  In  the  other  sys¬ 
tem  both  top  and  bottom  plungers  begin  to  move 
toward  each  other  at  the  same  lime,  and  though  in 
different  machines  the  travel  is  very  unlike,  yet  the 
last  small  space  of  compression  is  performed  half  by 
each  plunger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
last  named  system  the  upper  and  lower  corners  of 
the  bricks  are  made  equally  strong  and  perfect, 
while  by  the  first  system  there  is  a  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  corners.  As  far  as  the  solidity  of  the 
body  of  a  brick  is  concerned  the  difference  is  more 
imaginary  than  real,  for  the  actual  difference  is  only 
skin  deep,  and  affects  only  the  surface,  as  is  made 
apparent  by  the  following  considerations:  By  the 
first  method,  when  the  moving  plunger  first  strikes 
the  clay  there  is  not  only  a  downward  compression, 
bet  a  side  thrust  of  the  clay  which,  in  rubbing 
against  the  sides  of  the  molds,  in  its  motion,  takes 
on  a  certain  polish  and  causes  a  certain  amount  of 
friction.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  difference  in  the  * 
pressure  of  the  top  and  bottom  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  this  friction,  and  that  this  is  mainly  ex¬ 
pended  in  glossing  the  edge  of  the  bricks,  and  then 
only  while  the  motion  is  appreciable.  That  this 
theory  is  correct  is  also  verified  in  the  results  of  the 
second  system.  In  (his  the  surface  of  the  bricks 
next  the  corners  is  glossed,  but  in  the  center  a  dull 
line  remains  not  so  highly  glossed,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  line  of  granulation.  In  an  otherwise  well 
made  brick  this  is  not  a  week  point  physically,  but 
it  certainly  is  a  defect  to  the  eye. 

To  meet  this  defect  a  variation  has  been  devised 
applicable  to  either  system,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
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bricks  while  being  pressed  are  forced  to  make  a 
vertical  motion  in  the  molds,  and  this  motion  has 
the  desired  effect  of  glossing  or  smoothing  over  the 
line  of  granulation,  and  almost  obliterating  it ;  and 
other  things  being  equal  this  is  ati  unquestionable 
mark  of  superiority. 

It  is  singular  that  until  this  line  of  granulation  is 
pointed  out,  few  people  see  it,  but  that  afterward 
they  can  see  little  else  on  bricks  so  affected. 

In  pressing  dry  clay  bricks  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  it  is  of  the  greater  importance  that  all  of  the  air 
in  the  clay  should  be  expelled.  I  have  mentioned, 
in  describing  the  plungers,  that  air  holes  are  made 
in  the  die  plates  for  the  escape  of  the  air.  Great 
pains  have  also  been  taken,  in  some  machines,  to 
cause  the  plungers  to  pause  for  a  moment,  after  the 
greatest  pressure  has  been  given,  in  order  to  permit 
the  air  to  escape  completely.  It  is  to  secure  this 
pause  that  the  roller  on  the  end  of  the  pitman  work¬ 
ing  the  toggle  (in  machines  of  that  class)  is  made  to 
run  in  an  automatic  cam  on  the  master  wheel  ;  and 
the  cam  is  so  proportioned  as  to  permit  this  pause  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  pressure.  The  theory  is  un¬ 
impeachable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  rollers 
traveling  on  a  cam  have  a  way  of  wearing  flat  and 
causing  great  trouble,  while  the  pitman  attached  to 
the  wrist  pin  of  a  crank  is  durable  and  dependable 
and  the  practical  pause  in  longitudinal  motion  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  crank  pin  travel  seems  to 
give  all  the  time  needed  for  the  escape  of  the  air. 

Gentlemen,  the  story  is  not  all  told ;  the  longer 
one  talks  the  more  there  seems  to  tell.  But  as  I  am 
only  pretending  to  introduce  to  you  the  Elements  of 
the  Dry  Clay  Brick  Machine,  to  become  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  you  must  follow  up  the  subject  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  on  the  brick  yard.  [Applause  ] 
DISCUSSION. 

President  Adams— You  have  heard  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  paper  by  the  gentleman  from  St.  Louis.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  Dry  Press  Brick.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner— Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  be 
excused  from  making  any  remarks  at  this  time. 

President  Adams— Any  other  gentleman  any  com¬ 
ments  to  make? 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington— I  hate  to  talk  about  mat¬ 
ters  I  don’t  know  anything  about,  aud  more 
than  all  that  I  dislike  very  much  to  have  any 
paper  read  before  this  convention  and  go  on  record 
without  my  name  appearing  in  connection  with  it. 
I  think  I  have  said  something  about  every  paper 
ever  read  before  this  convention  and  I  don't  want  to 
break  my  record  now.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  making  dry 
pressed  brick,  but  I  have  learned  more  this  morn¬ 
ing  than  I  have  ever  heard  before,  and  I  think  this 
paper  ought  to  be  thoroughly  discussed.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best  elucidations  I  have  ever  heard  be¬ 
fore  tnis  association,  and  I  kept  still  only  because  of 
my  ignorance  on  the  subject.  The  impression  I  got 
was,  that  the  subject  was  being  handled  in  an  able 
manner  and  the  gentleman  knew  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

W.  A.  Eudaly— My  record  is  not  like  that  of  Mr. 
Purington’s  by  any  manner  of  means,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it.  [Laughter.]  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to,  and  that  is 
this.  When  this  Association  first  started,  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  no  more  have  thought  of  introducing 
the  subject  of  anything  pertaining  to  brick-machines 
than  they  would  of  flying.  The  very  minute  any¬ 
thing  was  mentioned  about  brick-machinery,  hands 
went  up  and  everybody  cried  “Don’t  do  it!  Don’t  do 
it!”  Now  this  morning,  we  have  had  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  paper  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  many  of  our  dry  press  brick-machine  men  have 
listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Smith’s  paper,  for  it  in¬ 
cludes  dry  press  machines  of  different  classes. 

Anthony  Ittner— I  now  desire  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  paper,  as  it  is  to  be  discussed,  and  I 
merely  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr  Purington  and  Mr.  Eudaly  about  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Mr.  Smith’s  paper,  which  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  reading  before  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  here  this  morning.  That  paper,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  so  complete  and  exhaustive  that  there  is  noth¬ 


ing  to  discuss.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  paper  which 
speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Smith  is  pleased  to  term  it  the 
“  Elements  of  Dry  Press  Brick  Machines.”  1  would 
term  it  the  “Harmonious  Working  Parts  of  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machines  of  Different  Classes  ”  In  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Eudaly  speaks,  this  paper  is  not  open 
to  objection,  because  it  takes  in  the  entire  category 
of  machines  of  that  character,  and  speaks  of  their 
working  parts.  1  will  say  that  Mr.  Smith’s  paper,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  should  have  a  place  in  our  encyclo¬ 
pedias  as  a  document  of  reference  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  working  parts  and  the  working  in 
harmony  of  this  class  of  machines.  [Applause.] 

W.  D.  Richardson,  of  North  Baltimore,  O.— I  feel 
a  great  deal  like  Mr.  Ittner  about  this  paper.  It  is 
exhaustive,  and  I  think,  also,  that  it  is  the  best 
paper  we  have  had  on  dry  press  brick  machines. 
There  is  an  increasing  interest  every  year  on  this 
subject.  Now  I  have  great  respect  for  the  education 
and  experience  I  know  Mr.  Smith  has  had  with 
brick  machines,  and  I  hesitate  to  criticise  anything 
he  might  say  about  it,  but  there  are  a  few  things 
that  those  interested  ought  to  know,  and  it  is 
about  those  that  I  want  to  speak  just  a  moment. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  in  the  dry  press  ma¬ 
chine  power.  It  does  not  take  such  a  great  amount 
of  power,  but  in  practical  working  you  can  not  get 
the  clay  all  the  time  in  the  right  condition.  A'ou 
must  have  the  surplus  power  if  the  clay  is  dry  and 
you  want  to  make  it  up  in  pressing.  When  the  clay 
is  in  the  right  condition,  you  can  do  anything,  and 
the  power  will  enable  you  to  repress.  Increase  the 
power  when  it  is  a  little  too  dry.  Then  we  must 
have  strength. 

The  next  thing  I  would  mention  would  be  simplic¬ 
ity,  because  strength  and  simplicity  must  go  to" 
gether.  If  you  have  power  and  the  working  parts 
are  simple,  there  is,  virtually,  no  wear  out  to  it. 
When  a  machine  commences  to  wear,  you  may 
know  there  is  something  wrong  in  it. 

These  three,  power,  strength  and  simplicity,  I 
think  are  what  we  should  require  in  a  dry  press  brick 
machine.  We  should  look  to  these  points  in  buying 
a  dry  press  brick  machine.  [Applause.] 

S.  P.  Crafts,  of  Connecticut — I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  considers  the  best  lining  for 
molds.  He  has  mentioned  several.  Now,  which  is  the 
best?  I  want  to  try  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Smith— For  my  purpose  I  have  found  a  special 
steel  the  best.  I  don’t  really  know  how  it  is  made. 
You  may  all  be  familiar  with  it.  It  is  used  in  ma¬ 
chine  shops.  You  can  punch  it  when  red  hot. 

Mr.  Crafts— You  mean  soft-tempered  steel? 

Mr.  Smith— Yes,  sir. 

H.  B.  Hilgeman,  of  St.  Louis— I  think  there  is  one 
observation  I  may  make  and  voice  at  the  same  time 
the  sentiments  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  whom  1 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  who,  like  myself, 
feel  that  a  liberal  measure  of  thanks  is  directly  due 
to  Mr.  Smith  from  us  for  having  provided  the  dry 
press  brick  men  with  an  excellent  text-book. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  of  Georgia— I  don’t  want  to  break 
the  record  either.  I  speak  sometimes  because  I  know 
something  about  the  subject.  I  thought  perhaps  I 
could  learn  something  about  this  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess.  Is  certainly  a  very  interesting  subject  to 
brick-makers.  Now  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  learn  something,  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested.  I  am  always  taking  up  something 
new,  and  now  I  am  getting  interested  in  this  dry 
press  business,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  brick  can 
be  made  dry  enough  so  that  they  can  be  taken  from 
the  dry  clay  machine  without  injury  and  set  in  the 
kiln  without  danger  of  cracking.  I  simply  want  to 
call  attention  to  this  fact,  whether  they  can  make  a 
brick  dry  enough  to  wheel  directly  from  the  machine 
to  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Smith— If  it  voices  the  sentiments  of  most  of 
you  I  will  answer  Mr.  Morrison’s  question.  Dry 
press  brick  are  taken  directly  from  the  machines. 
Dry  press  brick  contain  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of 
moisture  each  and  are  set  directly  in  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Lindley'  Vinton,  New  York— I  would  like  to 
ask  if  the  gentleman  means  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of 
water;  that  is,  water  that  can  be  driven  off  when  it 
reaches  the  kiln? 

Mr.  Smith— Less  than  ten  to  twelve  ounces. 


Secretary  Randall— The  next  paper  will  prob¬ 
ably  touch  upon  this  very  same  topic,  and  I  think  it 
may  be  as  well  to  have  it  read  before  any  further 
discussion.  The  next  on  the  programme  is  a  paper 
on  “  Brick-making  in  Alabama,”  by  J.  VV.  Sibley,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Sibley  may  speak  to  some  extent  on  the 
dry  press  process. 

BRICK-MAKING  IN  ALABAMA. 

BY  JOHN  W.  SIBLEY,  COALDALE,  ALA. 

In  handling  the  subject  assigned  me,  I  shall  present 
for  your  consideration  a  few  crude  thoughts,  based 
upon  our  experience  at  Coaldale,  Ala.,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  present¬ 
ing  something  new  to  you,  but  to  show  up  the  mis¬ 
takes  we  have  made,  and  the  remedies  we  have 
adopted,  especially  that  we  may  profit  by  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  may  be  called  forth.  Our  company  was 
organized  in  March,  1890,  and  we  started  in  with  the 
plant  of  the  Coaldale  Brick  and  Mining  Company  as 
a  nucleus.  By  mismanagement  they  had  made  a 
failure  in  the  business,  and  we  hope  to  profit  by  their 
experience.  When  we  began  operations  we  had  only 
one  mud  machine,  and  that  well  nigh  worn  out.  Our 
first  efforts  were  directed  toward  getting  the  works  in 
proper  shape,  and  here  we  made  our  first  mistake. 

Instead  of  at  once  getting  a  new  and  first  class  ma¬ 
chine,  we  endeavored  to  patch  the  old  one,  and  the 
result  was  it  was  continually  breaking  down,  “  like 
the  new  wine  put  into  old  vessels.”  Delays  and  lost 
time  soon  cut  our  capacity  down  one-third,  or,  in 
other  works,  ate  up  the  profits. 

After  six  months’  work  in  common  brick  after  this 
fashion,  we  purchased  a  complete  outfit  from  the 
Frey  Sheckler  Co.,  and  with  a  good  foreman  and  engi¬ 
neer  eve  rything  works  nicely,  and  our  output  is  in¬ 
creased  one-third. 

During  last  summer  we  put  in  the  Andrus  Semi-Dry 
Press  Machine  and  two  patent  kilns  for  burning 
brick.  In  this  department  we  also  made  a  mistake 
in  the  most  essential  feature,  putting  in  a  poor  pul¬ 
verizer.  But  after  one  month’s  trial  we  putit  aside, 
and  put  in  a  No.  1  pulverizer,  which  makes  a  fine 
quality  of  brick.  Our  plant  consists,  therefore,  of  a 
common  brick  process  and  a  semi-dry  process. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  our  method  in  the 
manufacture  of  each  kind,  and  trust  that  all  the 
weak  points  in  either  kind  will  be  pointed  out  by 
the  convention. 

common  brick. 

We  work  our  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  which  is 
from  four  to  sixteen  feet  in  depth  and  for  the  most 
part  is  of  a  yellow  color  and  very  adhesive  or  sticky. 

In  some  places,  near  the  hillside,  small  pockets  of 
gravel  and  stone  appear,  which  bothered  us  consid¬ 
erably  with  our  wire  machine,  but  we  have  over¬ 
come  that  by  crusher  and  strong  wires.  The  clay  is 
hauled  in  cars  by  cable  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  a  large  shed  (which  we  always  keep  full  for  bad 
weather,  and  will  hold  about  three  weeks'  run)  and 
dumped  through  a  chute  to  the  floor  below. 

Two  men  feed  it  there  to  an  elevator,  which  con¬ 
veys  it  up  to  a  disintegrator,  where  it  is  made  of  an 
even  consistency,  and  theu  passes  into  a  pug  mill  be¬ 
low,  where  a  man  tempers  it  with  water  and  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  and  passed  into  the  hopper  of  the 
machine. 

The  die  is  lubricated  with  water  and  a  perfect  bar 
of  clay  passes  upon  the  board  delivery  table  and 
twelve  brick  are  cut  at  each  stroke.  Brick  are  then 
deposited  upon  wooden  pallets  on  iron  cars  and 
then  placed  in  our  Sharer  dryer. 

Our  clay  dries  very  quickly  and  without  cracking, 
we  being  able  to  set  to-day  the  brick  made  yesterday. 

One  of  the  worst  things  we  have  to  contend  with 
are  the  pallets.  Iron  are  too  costly,  at  present  to  use 
and  the  wooden  are  apt  to  catch  fire,  and  for  some 
reason,  at  our  works,  do  not  last  long.  We  find  that 
in  loading  pallets  on  cars  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
man  with  a  good  eye,  to  build  them  true  or  they  will 
hang  on  the  tunnel  walls  and  in  that  way  be  in¬ 
jured. 

Our  pallets  consist  of  two  slats  and  two  blocks  on 
each  end,  nailed  with  wire  nails  and  cost  about 
eleven  cents  each.  We  destroy  about  8400. CO  worth 
yearly. 
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After  the  brick  have  been  dried,  the  same  car  is 
transferred  to  the  kiln  and  there  set. 

We  set  benches  nine  brick  high  and  then  five 
overhangers,  then  twenty-five  courses  above  arches, 
one  tight  course  and  two  layers  platting. 

Along  sides  of  kiln,  we  set  five  on  two  and  in  cen¬ 
ter  six  on  two.  Between  each  bench,  above  arches, 
we  set  what  we  call  a  solid  stretcher  across  the  kiln, 
so  that  each  eye  will  have  its  own  heat  confined  to 
that  section  <f  the  kiln,  and  in  that  way  we  can  reg- 
uiate  the  degree  of  heat  in  any  part  of  the  kiln. 

We  place  stoppers  about  every  four  to  six  brick  in 
the  tight  course  for  flues. 

Our  kilns  are  the  Sharer  patent  calorific  and  hold 
about  300,000  brick. 

We  fill  one  in  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  according  to 
the  drying  of  bricks.  We  find  it  is  decidedly  better 
to  lose  a  day  occasionally,  in  order  that  brick  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  setting,  as  they  will  then  burn 
easier  and  much  more  uniformly,  and  there  are  less 
bats  and  stuck  brick. 

The  kiln  is  then  ready  for  firing,  and  our  method 
is  as  follows:  At  first  we  watersmoke  with  wood  for 
about  one  day  of  24  hours,  or  longer,  according  to 
the  dryness  of  brick  when  set.  Then  to  raise  the 
heat  gradually  we  mix  coal  with  the  wood,  and  fire 
in  this  way  for  about  24  to  36  hours,  using  in  all 
about  12  or  fifteen  cords  of  wood  in  the  watersmok¬ 
ing. 

When  the  white  watersmoke  ceases  to  appear  on 
the  top  of  kiln,  we  know  that  the  brick  are  then 
thoroughly  dry  and  ready  for  the  heat  to  be  raised. 
Should  there  still  be  a  few  wet. places  in  the  kiln  we 
raise  the  heat  on  all  the  rest  of  kiln,  but  continue 
the  mixed  fire  on  that  eye  until  dry. 

After  the  brick  are  dried,  we  fire  very  heavily  with 
coal,  and  give  fires  plenty  of  air  through  furnaces  in 
order  to  get  the  fire  well  across  the  kiln. 

After  tiring  a  day  in  this  way  we  put  the  fires  all 
over  the  grates  and  keep  them  steadily  at  that  degree 
until  fire  gets  to  top  of  kiln,  which  generally  takes 
from  two  to  three  days,  according  to  dryness  of  brick 
when  heat  is  raised.  We  then  put  up  doors  to  fur¬ 
naces  and  cut  off  air  to  proper  degree.  We  then  put 
down  all  stoppers  inpfiattingon  top,  and  keep  the 
heat  at  this  degree  for  about  36  hours.  We  then  fire 
lightly,  keeping  fires  about  four  inches  over  the 
grates  for  settling  the  kiln,  which  takes  two  days, 
making  in  all  eight  days  in  burning  a  kiln  of  com¬ 
mon  brick. 

We  usually  settle  9  toll  inches,  or  one-fourth  inch 
to  the  brick.  During  the  settling  we  fire  more  fre¬ 
quently— say  every  ten  minutes.  We  have  to  watch 
closely  at  this  stage  to  prevent  burning  up,  sticking 
or  flashing  the  brick. 

When  the  top  platting  shows  a  brown  sulphurous 
color,  we  know  that  the  brick  have  been  burned 
enough.  But,  when  raising  the  heat,  just  before 
settling,  if  the  night  man  sleeps  and  fires  get  cold, 
then  the  pflatting  will  assume  this  color  and  is  apt  to 
fool  you.  We  have  found,  however,  that  by  firing 
heavily  on  it  in  such  emergencies,  the  pflatting  will 
blacken  again,  and  thus  indicates  the  brick  are  not 
burned  enough. 

If  in  settling  the  kiln,  any  spot  hangs  or  refuses  to 
go  down  we  fire  it  heavily,  opening  the  pflatting  at 
that  point  and  putting  some  coal  on  top  to  draw  fire 
that  way.  Sometimes  the  same  result  is  obtained  by 
pushing  a  stick  of  wood  in  eye  just  under  cold  spot. 
However,  we  are  seldom  troubled  in  this  respect.  We 
use  about  125  tons  of  coal  on  each  kiln  of  300,000 
brick.  Our  kilns  average  90  per  cent,  good  brick  and 
4  per  cent.  bats.  After  the  kiln  is  closed  down,  we 
let  it  stand  four  days,  and  then  gradually  give  it  air, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  it  is  ready  for  shipment.  We 
sell  mostly  kiln  run  or  90  per  cent.  hard.  The  load¬ 
ing,  we  suppose,  is  similar  to  elsewhere,  so  will  not 
touch  on  that  point. 

Our  brick  burns  a  good  red,  as  seen  in  sample,  and 
for  that  reason  finds  ready  sale,  as  all  oilier  brick  in 
Birmingham,  district  contain  too  much  iron  and  are 
of  a  muddy  grey  color  and  up  to  this  date  are  mostly 
made  by  hand. 

We  feel  the  need  of  an  association  very  much.  They 
do  not  use  the  standard  size  brick  and  we  were  forced 
to  thicken  our  brick  one-half  inch  above  standard,  in 
order  to  meet  competition  in  local  hand  yards. 


As  yet  the  town  is  practically  in  its  infancy,  and 
we  hope  that  as  she  spreads  her  borders  and  pro¬ 
gresses,  she  will  fall  into  the  proper  channel  with  re¬ 
gard  to  clay-workers  and  adopt  the  standard  size 
brick. 

We  have  about  125  acres  of  clay,  which  will  at  the 
ordinary  rate  per  acre  enable  us  to  be  in  the  field 
long  after  the  local  yards  are  exhausted.  We  have 
a  very  good  pipe  clay  also  and  expect  to  go  into  that 
line  after  a  while. 

DRY  PRESS  BRICK. 

And  now  we  will  talk  of  our  press  brick,  but  our 
experience  in  that  line  has  been  limited. 

First,  and  this  we  have  found  by  sad  experience  to 
be  the  most  particular  and  essential  feature  in  the 
manufacture  of  dry  press  brick— the  preparation  of 
the  clay.  When  we  first  started  our  machine,  we  used 
clay  fresh  from  the  bank,  that  had  been  ploughed 
up  the  day  before.  This  was,  of  course,  before  the 
clay  had  gone  through  a  sweat  and  had  settled  into  an 
even  consistency.  At  first  our  pulverizer  worked  fairly 
well,  but  the  brick  would  crack  as  soon  as  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  removed  and  we  could  not  make  a  good 
brick  until  we  ran  the  machine  about  one-third  its 
capacity.  Then,  the  green  brick  appeared  to  be  very 
nice,  but  in  burning  they  would  flash  and  check. 
While  filling  our  first  kiln,  which  took  about  six 
weeks,  we  housed  a  fine  lot  of  clay  that  had  been 
properly  dried,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  there  about 
thirty  days  before  using.  In  the  meantime,  we  put 
in  a  new  Williams  pulverizer,  and  with  both  these 
improvements  we  found  the  machine  could  be  run 
to  full  capacity,  and  the  quality  of  brick  when  burnt 
proved  to  be  much  better.  We  have  few  checked  or 
Hashed  brick  when  properly  set.  In  the  setting  of 
press  brick,  our  short  experience  teaches  us  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  have  a  first-class  setter.  Other¬ 
wise  brick  will  be  nicked  or  marked,  which  of  course 
injures  the  sale._ 

Our  method  of  burning  press  brick  is  as  follows  : 

For  watersmoking  or  drying,  our  system  is  similar 
to  that  used  with  the  common  brick,  except  that  we 
generally  take  five  days  for  drying,  though  we  think 
our  clay  will  admit  of  being  dried  in  four  days. 

We  are  more  careful,  however,  with  the  press  brick 
than  common  and  hold  the  watersmoke  at  the  top  to 
prevent  checking  the  brick.  Our  next  step  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  slowly  by  degrees  and  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  brick,  we  mix  wood  and  coal.  We  fire  in  this 
way  until  the  heat  reaches  the  top  of  kiln,  which 
generally  takes  about  twenty-four  hours  and  we  keep 
it  at  this  for  about  twenty-four  hours  longer,  or  until 
it  is  regulated  all  over  uniformly. 

We  then  put  in  our  stoppers,  and  by  the  way,  we 
find  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  great  many  more  stop¬ 
pers  in  kiln  of  press  brick,  as  it  will  prevent  their 
being  variegated;  so  we  put  them  about  18x9  inches 
apart. 

The  kiln  is  then  ready  for  settling  and  with  our 
clay  it  is  best  that  this  should  be  done  slowly,  or 
about  two  inches  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  In 
this  way  you  will  not  stick  the  brick. 

By  keeping  the  ash  pits  clean  and  fire  close  to  the 
grate  at  this  time,  more  oxygen  will  pass  through  the 
grates,  giving  a  better  heat  and  producing  a  brighter 
color  in  the  brick. 

We  settle  our  kiln  about  nine  inches,  so  this  stage 
of  burning  occupies  about  four  days.  The  kiln  could 
of  course  be  settled  quicker,  but  the  experiment 
would  be  fraught  with  danger  of  burning  up  the 
bottom. 

The  kiln  is  now  burned  sufficiently  and  closed 
down  air-tight.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that 
we  take  about  eleven  days  to  burn  a  kiln  of  pressed 
brick,  and  they  take  about  as  long  to  cool  as  the  com¬ 
mon  brick.  Our  kilns  average  about  sixty  per  cent. 
No.  1  brick,  twenty-five  per  cent,  seconds,  five  per 
cent,  refuse,  and  ten  per  cent,  salmon,  which  we 
reset  in  next  kiln. 

We  should  have  mentioned  earlier  that  we  set  our 
press  brick  direct  from  machine  to  kiln. 

We  note  that  a  great  many  factories  are  adding  a 
drier,  and  intend  to  try  a  few  brick  in  our  common 
brick  drier  to  ascertain  what  benefits  there  are,  if 
any. 

After  the  first  kiln  was  burnt  we  thought  our  for¬ 
tune  was  made,  and  took  some  orders  at  handsome 


profits  to  ourselves.  Here  we  made  a  mistake  that 
well  nigh  blighted  our  prospect  of  selling  press  brick 
again.  We  loaded  right  from  the  kiln,  selecting 
colors  after  a  fashion.  But  when  the  brick  reached 
destination  the  pile  was  as  spotted  as  a  leopard.  It 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  brick  were  rejected,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  sell  them  for  common  brick  I  suppose  we  lost 
about  8500  on  that  kiln. 

Immediately  we  began  to  look  about  for  a  good 
sorter,  and  obtained  one  from  Zanesville,  Ohio.  We 
built  him  the  necessary  sheds,  and  he  sorts  them  in 
twelve  shades  with  very  nice  and  clear  distinction. 
In  quality  we  have  three  grades  of  press  brick,  prices 
being  $13.  816  and  818  at  the  kiln.  Our  brick  contain 
no  alkali. 

Heretofore  this  section  of  Alabama  has  been  forced 
to  buy  her  press  brick  from  St.  Louis  and  Zanesville. 
The  city  of  Birmingham  alone  will  annually  consume 
our  entire  output. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  our  experience  in  this 
line  has  been  very  limited,  so  we  yieid  the  floor  to 
older  and  wiser  heads,  and  trust  to  hear  many  good 
suggestions  that  will  redown  to  our  mutual  benefit. 
[Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Adams— The  paper  by  Mr.  Sibley  is  a 
very  able  and  well  read  paper.  Will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  gentleman  who  has  any  comments  or  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer.  Is  Mr.  Snell,  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
here?  I  understand  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  dry 
clay  brick. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Snell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — A  few  years  ago 
I  was  in  the  mercantile  business.  I  made  up  my 
mind  it  was  not  paying  me  well,  and  so  thought  I 
would  try  something  else.  So  I  sold  out  my  business 
and  wrote  to  a  former  employe  of  mine,  asking  him 
for  all  the  information  he  could  give  me  on  brick- 
makjng,  and  if  it  would  pay  me  to  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  took  a  great  big  sheet  of  p  iper  and  wrote 
the  one  word  “  don't.”  Well,  the  fact  of  my  being 
here  in  this  convention  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  I  did  not  follow  his  advice.  But  for  a  year  or  so 
I  came  very  near  the  conclusion  that  I  wished  I  had. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  dry  press  brick  business.  If 
you  are  going  into  it  at  all,  go  into  it  right.  Go  into 
it  with  capital  enough  so  that  you  can  stand  some 
loss  in  the  first  place.  Go  into  it  with  the  very  best 
experienced  help  you  can  get.  When  you  start,  one 
of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that  your  clay  is 
the  right  sort  for  that  process.  Many  a  man  fails 
because  his  clay  will  not  make  a  good  press  brick. 
It  must  have  the  proper  elements,  and  you  must 
find  that  out.  If  you  have  a  friend  in  the  business 
that  is  successfully  making  dry  clay  brick,  send  the 
clay  to  him,  and  have  him  burn  it  in  his  kiln  with 
his  clay.  You  will  then  be  sure  of  whether  that 
clay  will  make  a  good  brick  or  not.  Now  after  you 
are  satisfied  that  your  clay  will  make  a  good  brick, 
then  you  want  to  be  sure  that  you  have  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  to  handle  them.  Your  clay  must  be 
in  the  right  condition.  You  must  have  a  field  of 
clay  large  enough  so  that  in  drying,  it  will  keep 
your  machine  running,  and  the  clay  should  lay  long 
enough  so  as  to  become  well  cured,  and  in  good 
condition,  and  that  is  one  of  the  important  points  in 
making  dry  press  brick,  in  my  estimation  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Because  if  the  clay  is  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition  it  will  not  make  as  good  brick  as  it  would 
otherwise,  and  if  it  is  in  good  condition  it  will  make 
a  better  brick,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  really 
burn  a  better  color. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  machine  for  pressing.  They 
must  be  well  pressed.  That  is  a  special  feature  in 
dry  press  brick,  it  must  be  strongly  pressed,  and  you 
need  not  expect  to  get  a  good  brick  unless  it  is 
properly  burned.  I  say  that  when  properly  burned 
you  will  get  a  good  brick,  and  you  will  never  get  a 
best  quality,  good,  smooth  face  brick,  unless  it  is 
pressed  good  and  hard  and  strong,  and  besides  that 
if  it  is  not  properly  burned,  you  will  not  have  a  good 
brick.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  brick  business,  in 
following  an  iron  clad  rule.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
a  man  should  have  intelligence  and  use  it.  What 
will  answer  in  some  clays  will  not  answer  in  other 
clays. 

I  think  it  best  to  run  them  direct  into  the  kiln,  but 
there  are  clays,  in  my  mind,  that  can  be  dried  other- 
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wise.  So  many  men  dry  in  so  many  different  ways, 
it  is  useless  to  say  which  is  right.  When  it  comes  to 
drying  off  in  the  kiln  there  are  different  clays  that 
can  be  worked  different  ways,  though  I  have  found 
it  takes  considerable  time  to  dry  off.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  drying  off  process  to  make  a  good, 
sound  brick.  We  can  not  make  good  brick  under 
seven  days  and  seven  nights.  We  have  to  do  that 
every  time,  because  otherwise  we  would  not  have 
good  brick.  We  have  to  dry  off  slowly  to  keep  them 
from  cracking.  They  have  to  be  heated  very  gradu¬ 
ally.  Some  people,  perhaps,  can  complete  their 
burn  in  five  days.  I  have  never  found  it  best  in  our 
clay.  It  takes  us  full  seven  days  to  make  a  first-class 
brick.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  making  a  common 
brick  and  not  trying  to  make  face  brick,  ornamental 
brick,  etc.,  he  can  throw  things  together,  but  in  try¬ 
ing  to  make  fine  face  brick  we  have  to  go  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  in  burning  they  have  to  be  burned  very 
carefully  so  as  to  come  out  just  right.  If  burned  too 
quickly,  they  will  roll,  and,  of  course,  anything  like 
a  face  brick  being  injured  in  any  way  will  not  an¬ 
swer.  Now  we  use  different  kilns.  We  have  three 
different  kilns.  I  have  found  if  a  man  wants  to 
make  money  in  making  face  brick  he  has  got  to  buy 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  point  of  burning.  In  other 
words  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  fuel  I  must 
burn,  how  much  labor  I  use,  how  long  does  it  take 
to  burn,  how  much  does  it  cost,  but  the  question  is 
how  am  I  going  to  manage  to  get  the  greatest  net 
profit.  In  burning  press  brick  those  kilns  should 
be  used  which  will  bring  the  best  results.  We  use 
the  down  draft  kiln  with  very  good  results.  In  the 
first  place  we  do  not  set  them  higher  than  thirty 
courses.  We  get  good  face  brick  in  that  way. 

I  can  only  say  that  in  starting  in  the  dry  press 
brick  business,  as  I  said  in  the  first  place,  don't  be¬ 
gin  with  anything  but  the  very  best  labor,  the  very 
best  clay,  and  the  very  best  machines  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  get.  You  will  then  make  the  business  a  success. 
[Great  applause.] 

President  Adams— Is  Mr.  Springer,  of  Edwards- 
ville,  Illinois,  heie?  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
him. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Springer— I  have  had  very  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  brick  by  this  dry  press  method. 
I  would  rather  hear  from  some  wlxo  have  been  in 
the  business  longer.  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Davis— There  is  a  gentleman  present  who, 
if  he  can  be  induced  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  will  be  very  valuable  to  us,  and  I  hope 
that  while  I  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes,  he  will 
get  himself  in  shape.  The  gentleman  I  refer  to  is 
Mr.  Wm.  West,  of  Washington.  My  experience  in 
dry  press  brick  business  has  been  varied.  I  must  say 
first,  I  have  two  machines  in  my  works  in  the  east. 
Both  machines  were  made  in  St.  Louis.  I  had  to  buy 
my  experience  in  the  dry  press  brick  business,  and  a 
very  costly  one  it  was.  I  had  at  that  time  a  contract 
for  nine  millions  of  brick  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  a 
government  building.  Mr.  Clark,  the  architect  in 
charge,  wanted  good  work.  We  were  running  then 
a  soft  mud  machine,  a  stiff  clay  machine,  and  we 
forwarded  seven  thousand  brick  made  on  dry  clay 
machine.  Mr.  Clark  s  dd  that  it  was  impossible  to 
use  that  character  of  bricks  on  public  buildings.  He 
wanted  good  strong  brick  in  every  way.  So  that 
put  us  on  our  mettle.  We  put  in  a  very  expensive 
dry  pan,  and  thorough  disintegrator,  and  made  the 
clay  into  a  fine  powder-like  material.  We  could 
make  about  25,000  a  day  on  each  machine.  We  got 
down  about  Is, 000  a  day,  running  the  machine  more 
slowly,  and  the  result  was  a  good,  hard  brick,  set 
direct  in  the  kiln,  carried  in  on  barrows,  setting  them 
up  about  eight  high,  making  forty  tiers  in  that  way, 
and  then  water-smoking  very  slowly.  We  were  at 
least  ten  days  in  water  smoking,  making  the  total 
time  of  burning  fifteen  days.  I  asked  Mr.  Clark  to 
ride  out  to  my  works  and  see  what  he  thought  of 
those  bricks.  He  got  into  the  buggy  and  went  out 
and  after  going  over  the  kiln  and  making  a  thorough 
examination,  he  said :  “  Well,  we  can  use  bricks  of 
that  character.”  Right  at  the  basis  of  dry  clay  brick¬ 
making  is  the  preparing  of  clay  thoroughly.  Get  it 
as  fine  as  you  can  get  it,  and  after  water-smoking 
properly,  you  can  get  a  good  hard  vitrified  brick, 
whether  it  is  in  stiff  clay  machine  business  or  not. 


Wm.  H.  West,  of  Washington— My  experience  has 
been  just  about  as  this  gentleman  has  said.  I  have 
been  running  a  dry  press  machine  for  some  time ;  I 
suppose  about  sixteen  years.  I  was  about  to  ask  Mr. 
Smith  here,  as  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  press 
brick  machine  men,  if  he  knew  anything  about  the 
- dry  press  machine. 

Mr.  Thad.  Smith— I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

I  have  only  been  in  business  about  five  years. 

Mr.  West— The  machine  I  have  is  an  old  machine, 
is  the  first  machine  introduced  in  Washington  about 
1875.  Makes  about  30,000  a  day,  and  we  take  them 
directly  from  the  machine  to  the  kiln,  and  it  takes 
us  just  about  seven  days  and  nights  to  burn  (makes 
very  good  brick,  indeed),  including  water-smoking 
of  brick.  We  like  this  system  very  well.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  can  add  anything  further. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Davis— I  would  like  to  say  that  the  idea 
is  going  out  that  the  system  of  dry  press  brick-mak¬ 
ing  is  a  modern  art.  Now  this  machine  Mr.  West 
speaks  of  being  introduced  in  Washington  in  1875, 
was  made  in  Bloomington  forty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  McAvoy— I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  remembers  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Davis— I  do  not  remember,  personally,  forty- 
five  years  ago.  I  am  only  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McAvoy— My  only  reason  for  asking  that  was, 
I  understand  the  gentleman  has  taken  to  himself  a 
wife,  and  thought  he  would  not  like  to  have  her 
know  he  remembered  back  so  far.  [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  do  not  see  how  this  is  connected 
with  dry  press  bricks. 

Mr.  Davis— The  whole  country  is  wanting  infor¬ 
mation  about  dry  press  business.  We  receive  in¬ 
quiries  at  our  office  every  day  in  regard  to  something 
about  the  dry  press  brick-making,  about  the  way  to 
prepare  the  clay,  how  to  burn  it,  etc.  Eight-tenths 
of  the  mail  received  at  our  office  concerns  the  dry 
press  system.  We  are  all  here  to  learn  something. 
Let  us  put  our  ideas  together  and  throw  them  out 
into  the  world.  I  do  hope,  if  there  is  any  man  here 
who  is  intimate  with  the  dry  press  brick  business,  he 
will  come  up  and  give  us  his  ideas  and  experiences. 
We  come  to  spend  our  time  and  money  to  be  present 
here  in  the  convention  in  Indianapolis  to  learn. 
Now  there  are  other  men,  I  know,  in  this  convention 
that  can  give  us  a  great  deal  of  information  relative 
to  the  dry  press  brick,  and  I  do  hope  these  men  will 
come  up  and  tell  us  what  they  know. 

Secretary  Randall— Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
bearer  of  an  oral  invitation  from  the  governor  of 
Indiana,  requesting  this  Association  to  call  at  the 
State  House,  at  the  Executive  Chamber,  where  he 
will  be  pleased  to  meet  the  members.  He  named 
the  time  best  suited  to  receive  us  at  11:30  to  day,  if 
the  members  desire  to  suspend  business  to  make  the 
visit.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  pleasure  to  the 
Association.  The  governor  regrets  very  much  that 
he  can  not  come  here,  but  he  is  so  busy  with  the 
legislature,  which  is  in  session  now.  that  he  can  not 
get  away. 

W.  D.  Gates,  of  Terra  Cotta,  Ill.— I  may  very  pro¬ 
perly  make  a  motion  here.  I  stood  between  you  and 
yoursupper  last  night,  and  I  won’t  stand  between 
you  and  your  dinner  to  day,  and  I  move  you  that 
my  paper  be  dispensed  with. 

Secretary  Randall— We  can  not  afford  to  miss 
any  paper  on  this  programme ;  but  we  can  suspend 
business,  and  take  up  the  order  of  business  this 
afternoon  where  we  leave  off  this  morning. 

Mr.  Tiffany,  Tecumseh,  Mich.— I  hope  this  motion 
will  not  carry.  We  can  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to 
the  governor.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
calling  on  the  governor,  and  we  have  come  here  to 
learn  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  [Applause.] 

D.  V.  Purington— Mr.  President,  this  convention 
is  under  some  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  Indiana, 
and  I  thiuk  it  would  be  a  lack  of  courtesy  on  our 
part  not  to  accept  this  kindly  invitation,  and  I  move 
you  that  all  business  be  dispensed  with  and  we  go  in 
a  body  and  call  on  the  governor.  [Applause.] 

President  Adams— I  will  declare  the  motion  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  paper  of  Mr.  Gates  entirely  out  of 
order.  That  will  be  read  after  dinner. 


Mr.  Flood— The  worthy  governor  of  the  good 
Hoosierstate  began  life  by  making  brick  himself,  and 
having  extended  this  kind  invitation  to  us,  I  think 
we  should  go  over  there  a  few  minutes  and  pay  our 
respects  to  him.  This  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  convention. 

C.  T.  Davis — I  would  like  to  say  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  let  those  who  want  to  see  the  governor  go, 
and  those  who  don’t  want  to  go  can  stay  and  let  the 
work  of  the  convention  go  on. 

Criesof  “Question,  Question.” 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Purington’s  being  put  before 
the  house  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— The  following  Committee  on 
Resolutions  has  been  appointed : 

committee  on  resolutions. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  D.  V.  Purington, 
Chicago,  III.;  J.  H.  Beggs,  Wilmington,  Del.;  An¬ 
thony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  B.  Fell,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  until  2:30  p.  m.,  and  proceeded  in 
a  body  to  the  state  house,  where  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  governor,  who  welcomed  them  in  a 
brief  but  hearty  speech. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  at  2:30  p.  M.  by  President  Adams. 

President  Adams— Gentlemen  I  desire  to  say  that 
all  resolutions  presented  to  this  convention  should 
be  committed  to  writing  so  that  the  committee  can 
take  intelligent  action  in  the  matter,  and  I  trust  any 
gentleman  introducing  a  resolution  will  be  kind 
enough  to  sign  his  name  to  the  same. 

Secretary  Randall— I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
on  another  matter  here.  No  programme  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  that  will  cover  all  the  little  details.  There  may 
be  some  here  who  desired  information  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  or  who  may  have  come  here  seeking 
information  on  some  special  topic.  Now  iMhey  will 
commit  their  thought  to  writing  and  put  it  in  the 
question  box  we  will  read  the  question  and  give 
them  what  information  we  can.  If  the  question  box 
is  properly  used  it  will  be  productive  of  discussion 
on  important  subjects  that  may  otherwise  be  entirely 
overlooked. 

President  Adams— The  first  in  order  of  business 
this  afternoon  is  an  address  by  Mr.  Gates,  but  for 
certain  reasons  it  is  suggested  that  we  defer  hearing 
that  just  at  this  time,  and  take  up  the  next  number 
on  the  programme,  an  address  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Hard¬ 
man,  of  New  York,  on  Labor  Troubles— How  to 
Avoid  Them.  Mr.  Harriman  has  been  ill,  and  so 
was  unable  to  write  his  paper  or  be  present  with  us, 
and  the  gentleman  requested  to  take  his  place  on 
the  programme,  and  favor  us  with  some  remarks  on 
that  subject  is  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington. 

LABOR  TROUBLES— HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM. 

BY  D.  V.  PURINGTON,  CHICAGO. 

At  all  the  previous  meetings  of  this  Association 
there  has  been  an  apparent  inclination  to  avoid  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  labor  question.  Indeed  it  has  been 
generally  understood  that  any  allusion  to  it  would 
be  considered  in  bad  taste.  The  reasons  given  by 
those  who  favored  this  course  were  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  different  localities  precluded  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  agree  on  a  policy  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  all.  The  events  of  the  past  year,  however,  have 
presented  the  subject  in  a  new  light,  anl  it  has  been 
decided  that  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  discussion 
of  a  problem  in  which  we  are  all  so  vitally  inter¬ 
ested.  Political  history  is  not  the  only  kind  that  re¬ 
peats  itself,  and  the  circumstances  that  precipitated 
labor  troubles  in  New  York  in  1890  seems  just  as 
likely  to  exist  in  Connecticut,  Georgia  or  Indiana  in 
1891.  The  fact  that  New  York  was  the  chief  seat  of 
labor  trouble  during  the  past  year,  and  that  Mr.  D. 
G.  Harriman,  of  that  state,  is  so  familiar  with  all  its 
details,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  such  fair¬ 
ness  and  intelligence,  made  him  the  choice  of  the 
executive  committee  to  present  this  subject  to  you. 
Only  his  recent  illness,  and  necessary  absence,  have 
forced  upon  you  so  poor  a  substitute. 

Labor  troubles  I  Their  name  is  legion,  and  their 
form  too  varied  for  any  man  to  classify  them,  but 
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they  are  all  the  offspring  of  one  heresy— the  belief 
that  capital  and  labor  are  foes.  With  the  relations 
between  these  two  forces  in  their  present  tense  con¬ 
dition,  differences,  however  slight  in  their  begin¬ 
nings,  may  at  any  time  become  magnified,  until  a 
strike  or  lockout  results.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to 
the  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  employer,  sometimes  to 
the  persuasive  arguments  of  a  glib-tongued  aspirant 
for  leadership,  whose  objective  point  is  a  salaried 
position  without  labor;  but  by  far  the  most  prolific 
source  of  labor  troubles  is  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  employed.  It  is  depressing,  in  this  intelligent 
age,  to  see  how  slowly  capital  and  labor  grasp  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  diversity  of  interest  between 
them;  that  what  is  good  for  the  one  is  necessarily 
for  the  good  of  the  other.  Any  temporary  advantage 
gained  by  the  one,  will  always  in  the  end  react 
against  him.  Excessive  wages,  and  too  great  conces¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  will  not  only  re¬ 
sult  in  financial  loss  to  him,  but  such  loss  will  be 
shared  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  laborer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employer  who  adopts  a  niggardly 
policy  in  the  matterof  wages,  or  imposes  unjust  con¬ 
ditions  upon  his  laborers,  must  pay  the  penalty  in 
grudging  service,  or  none  at  all. 

How,  then,  shall  labor  troubles  be  avoided  ?  My 
answer  is,  after  some  experience  and  much  reflec¬ 
tion.  there  is  no  way  in  the  present  constitution  of 
society.  There  is  no  cure  for  ignorance  but  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  a  slow  process  in  a  country  where 
the  untrained  and  vicious  are  constantly  recruited 
from  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  old  world.  But  when 
diseases  are  incurable  we  administer  palliatives,  and 
it  is  only  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  evil,  not  abolish¬ 
ing  it,  that  makes  this  discussion  of  practical  use  to¬ 
day.  No  remedy  can  ever  be  more  than  temporary 
that  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and 
prove  that  employer  and  employed  have  a  common 
interest.  So  long  as  the  capitalist  looks  upon  the  la¬ 
borer  as  a  mere  machine,  with  neither  intelligence 
nor  independent  rights,  so  long  as  the  men  look  upon 
their  employers  as  tyrants,  whose  only  aim  is  to  op¬ 
press  and  defraud  them,  no  common  ground  can  be 
found  upon  which  to  adjust  their  differences.  This 
is  not  the  country,  nor  the  age,  in  which  to  deny  to 
any  class  of  men  the  right  to  organize  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  protection  and  benefit.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
who  have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration 
who  will  claim  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
man  has  not  been  improved  by  such  organizations. 
Their  history  in  England  in  the  great  mining  and 
manufacturing  centers,  where  they  were  born  of 
oppression  and  wrong,  has  vindicated  their  right  to 
exist,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  ignore  the 
force  and  significance  of  this  great  labor  movement. 

It  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  the  civilized  world, 
and  it  represents  much  intelligence,  and  much  of 
the  spirit  of  justice,  and  fair  play,  which  we  all  in¬ 
dorse  as  sound  business  policy.  But  in  America, 
trades-unions  have  too  often  been  the  tools  of  dema¬ 
gogues,  and,  subverted  from  their  lawful  purpose, 
have  become  the  enemies  of  our  business  interests 
and  have  forced  upon  capital  the  necessity  of  defen¬ 
sive  organizations.  Great  trusts  and  combinations 
are  the  natural  protest  of  capital  against  trades- 
unions.  How  terrible  have  been  the  battles  fought 
by  these  two  contending  forces!  They  are  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  all.  Murder,  arson,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property  became  the  familiar  crimes 
of  men  who  had  hitherto  been  law  abiding  citizens. 
Wasted  fortunes,  wrecked  lives,  and  blighted  honor, 
are  the  sad  monuments  of  the  contests.  No  doubt 
much  of  this  evil  could  be  averted  by  carefully 
drawn  contracts  and  much  more  adjusted  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  arbitration,  though  the  latter  to  be  effective 
must  be  provided  for  before  trouble  begins.  Neither 
of  these  expedients  is  new,  and  still  the  evil  grows. 
One  measure  which  has  found  favor  with  many  of 
our  wisest  and  most  practical  thinkers,  remains  yet 
to  be  fully  tried.  Is  it  not  time  to  thoroughly  test  the 
system  known  as  profit  sharing?  Its  results  have 
already  been  such  as  to  warrant  further  experiment, 
and  while  in  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my 
own  notice,  the  success  appeared  largely  due  to  the 
superior  intelligence  of  the  workmen,  yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  meanest  intellect  could  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  working  cheerfully,  to  put  a  dollar  in  his 


employer’s  treasury,  when  he  is  sure  that  a  definite 
fraction  thereof,  in  addition  to  his  daily  wages, 
would  go  into  his  own  pocket.  “All  very  well,”  you 
will  say  “when  there  are  profits  to  share,  but  how 
when  there  are  only  losses  ?  ”  The  only  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  this  question  is  “educate  the  men.” 
No  system  involving  a  community  of  interests  can 
ever  succeed  unless  the  laborer  be  trained  in  the  first 
principle  of  political  economy— the  relation  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand. 

Fortunately  this  kind  of  education  need  not  be 
sought  in  the  school-room.  It  is  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  life,  and  if  some  of  the  anxious  hours 
employers  now  spend  in  adjusting  difficulities  with 
their  men,  were  given  to  their  instruction  in  plain 
business  principles,  something  might  be  done  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  two  factors  in  the 
problem,  and  to  make  of  the  laboring  man,  not  a 
profit  sharer  only,  but  a  willing  sharer  in  all  legiti¬ 
mate  results  of  a  business,  which  engages  the  best 
powers  of  both  employer  and  employed. 

DISCUSSION. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati— I  am  quite  certain 
that  I  will  get  to  speak  on  this  paper  before  Mr.  Pur- 
ington  does  this  time.  He  puts  himself  on  record  as 
speaking  on  every  paper.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word 
on  this,  I  think,  very  important  paper.  We  have  had 
this  subject  discussed  not  a  little  in  our  city,  as  it 
has  been  in  every  other  city.  I  think  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  should  be  discussed  in  this  convention.  It 
is  a  serious  subject  to  brick-makers,  and  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  are  not  brick-makers.  This  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  discussion,  and  I  feel  like  thank¬ 
ing  the  writer  of  this  paper  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  presented  it. 

Mb.  E.  Callaway,  of  New  York— I,  too,  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  labor  trouble,  and 
I  think  I  may  be  entirely  alone  in  it,  but  I  think 
there  is  one  thing  that  can  not  be  overlooked,  both 
in  trades-unions  and  in  other  organizations,  and 
that  is  the  individual  capacity  of  the  man.  Now  it 
is  the  Almighty  who  in  His  wisdom  created  men  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  know  this  is  a  fact.  There  are  some 
men  who  may  do  one  line  of  work  perfectly.  Other 
men  can  drudge  in  that  line  for  eternity  and  never 
become  what  you  may  call  skilled  men  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  line.  Now  I  believe  the  true  solution  of  this 
problem  is  this,  pay  every  man  according  to  his  abil¬ 
ity.  I  say  1  have  had  a  little  experience  in  this  line, 
an  i  I  say  if  you  will  apply  to  a  man’s  individual 
eapacity,  and  not  to  his  honor,  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  you  will  get  better  results.  In  the  trades-unions 
every  one  of  them  want  to  put  all  men  on  an  equal 
footing,  brick-makers,  brick  layers,  brick-contract¬ 
ors.  You  all  know  that  some  men  are  worth  twice 
as  much  as  others,  but  the  trades-unions  claim  that 
each  man  must  receive  the  same  amount  of  pay,  the 
trucker,  the  brick  layer,  the  hod-carrier ;  I  don’t  care 
what  they  do,  they  think  they  have  to  be  paid  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money,  and  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  pol¬ 
icy  entirely.  I  have  the  control  of  a  certain  yard. 
If  a  man  is  worth  81.35,  I  pay  him  81.35 ;  if  another 
man  is  worth  81.50  I  pay  him  81.50,  or  if  a  man  is 
worih  81  75  I  pay  him  81.75.  We  have  no  scale  of 
wages,  but  if  you  adopt  the  profit  sharing  system  you 
will  have  to  have  a  scale  of  some  kind.  It  is  not  fair 
to  say,  here  we  have  a  certain  class  of  men,  or  we 
have  a  certain  man  in  a  certain  line  that  did  double 
or  twice  as  much  as  others.  It  is  not  fair  to  give 
them  the  same  percentage  as  you  give  the  worthless 
class  of  men.  It  is  a  very  complex  question,  a  very 
hard  question  to  solve,  and  the  only  way  to  doit  is 
to  pay  every  man  according  to  his  individual  capac¬ 
ity.  You  say  we  will  give  you  so  much  trial,  and  if 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  prove  to  be  a  first-class 
man  you  will  be  entered  in  our  system  at  a  certain 
per  cent.  You  can  do  this,  but  you  will  never 
overcome  this  labor  question  until  you  get  at  the 
root  of  it.  The  men  ought  to  have  some  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  they  have  got  to  stand  on  their  own  merit. 

When  this  great  government  rebelled  against  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  prime,  fundamental  questions  of 
that  consideration  was  that  men  were  created  equal, 
and  I  don’t  like  to  dispute  it,  I  don’t  think  they  are 
equal  in  their  capacity,  and  whenever  we  can  get 
some  system,  I  am  not  smart  enough  to  suggest  any 


particular  one,  that  will  put  every  man  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  and  pay  him  according  to  what  he 
actually  earns,  and  others  realize  that  they  can  only 
receive  what  they  are  worth,  we  will  then  solve  the 
labor  question.  [Applause.] 

B.  W.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati — My  impression  is,  while 
I  admire  the  very  wise  and  excellent  paper  of  our 
Friend  Purington  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  that  as 
a  convention,  we  should  allow  this  matter  to  restand 
not  argue  this  openly.  The  object  and  idea  of  this 
convention  has  always  been  as  a  great  teacher  or 
school  to  discuss  the  way  of  making  brick  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods,  and  all  the  good  we  have  received 
from  it  has  been  received  from  that  great  idea,  and 
now  if  this  question  of  labor  takes  place  in  the  con¬ 
vention  it  defeats  all  their  work.  For  no  other  reason 
than  that  this  labor  question  is  a  local  issue,  differ¬ 
ing  in  different  localities  and  in  different  places,  and 
must  be  settled  by  the  cities  and  organizations  of 
these  respective  places,  and  cannot  be  legislated  be¬ 
fore  our  national  convention.  [Applause.] 

T.  B.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia — While  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
nevertheless  the  question  is  before  us.  If  I  were  to 
be  asked  for  a  cure  for  labor  troubles,  I  would  simply 
say,  “  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you.”  [Applause.]  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  labor  troubles.  I  have  happened  to  be  chairman  of 
committees  of  labor  organizations,  and  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  I  have  found  that  the  men  were  asking  no  more 
than  was  due  them.  The  labor  trouble  is  brought  about 
by  manufacturers  who  reduce  their  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  work,  and  as  a  consequence  have 
to  reduce  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  men  can  not 
make  a  living  in  this  country.  I  say  high  wages, 
high  prices,  high  profits ;  low  wages,  low  profits. 
When  we  have  high  wages  throughout  the  country 
we  invariably  have  high  profits,  and  manufacturers 
make  a  living,  and  when  we  have  low  wages,  manu¬ 
facturers  make  nothing.  [Applause.] 

S.  P.  Crafts— Gentlemen,  1  know  but  one  cure  for 
this  labor  trouble,  and  that  is  in  ihe  inillenium. 
[Applause.]  In  the  recent  New  York  trouble,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  manufacturers  coula  have  avoided 
it.  It  was  simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  to  compel  men  to  come  into  the  trades- 
unions,  and  they  thought  as  soon  as  they  could  take 
New  York,  then  they  could  come  into  New  Haven 
and  take  them  But  we  have  organizations  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  the  Hudson  river,  so  we  will  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  walking  delegates.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  what  the  cure  was.  They  simply  said  we  will 
manage  our  business,  and  we  don’t  want  any  walk¬ 
ing  delegate  in  ours,  and  we  have  no  trouble  in  our 
vicinity.  We  have  a  law  in  Connecticut.  A  man 
agrees  to  work  for  so  and  so  for  so  much  a  month 
and  so  much  at  the  balance  of  the  season.  If  they 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  season,  they  only  get  paid 
at  the  rate  of  the  first  month,  payable  part  monthly, 
and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  a  man 
comes  to  us  and  gives  a  good  reason  for  leaving,  he 
can  get  his  money  and  leave.  It  is  simply  for  self¬ 
protection.  We  have  had  one  law  suit.  I  had  a  man 
sue  me  last  year.  When  he  brought  us  his  state¬ 
ment  we  owed  him  about  8100.  I  paid  him  850, 
and  got  through  with,  and  he  finally  came  back  and 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  law  suit  and  went  to  work. 

A  man  is  paid  for  the  time  he  works  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Calloway,  of  New  York — I  merely  want  to  say 
I  think  Mr.  Crafts  is  very  fortunately  situated,  being 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  which  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  state  of  New  York.  I  acknowledge  if 
you  can  hire  a  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  hold  back  one-half  of  the  pay  until  the  end  of  * 
the  season,  you  have  a  great  advantage,  but  the  laws 
of  New  York  are  entirely  different.  We  have  to  pay 
every  man  at  the  end  of  the  week  what  is  due  him. 
Now  Mr.  Crafts  speaks  of  the  millenium.  Ido  not 
think  I  will  live  that  long,  and  I  would  rather  enjoy 
life  at  the  present  and  not  wait  for  the  millennium. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Flood,  of  Philadelphia— Every  time  I  attempt 
to  speak  to  this  convention  1  have  to  quote  either 
Scripture  or  Shakespeare,  and  the  trouble  is  I  don’t 
know  which  it  is,  Scripture  or  Shakespeare.  “  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  ”  [Laughter.] 
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President  Adams— Will  some  member  kindly  tell 
Mr.  Flood  whether  he  is  quoting  Scripture  or  Shakes¬ 
peare?  [Laughter.[ 

A  Member— Shakespeare.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Flood— Now,  Mr.  President,  the  poor  man  is 
the  man  who  does  the  work,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a 
living  out  of  it.  Should  not  he  get  it?  The  laborer 
gives  the  manufacturer  his  time,  all  he  has  in  this 
world;  he  gives  his  labor,  which  is  his  capital.  That 
man  should  get  a  living  out  of  his  labor  and  his  hard 
work.  You  take  a  poor  man  who  works  by  the  day; 
he  has  his  wife  and  five  or  six  children  running  about 
his  feet.  He  goes  home  Saturday  night  with  four  or 
five  dollars  to  help  his  wife  and  children.  Can  he  go 
to  a  happy  home  feeling  that  way?  Can  his  wife  be 
happy?  She  meets  him  at  the  door  with  sullen  face 
and  harsh  words.  It  naturally  follows  that  he  goes 
back  to  his  employer  and  says,  “  I  want  more  money, 

I  can’t  live  on  this.”  Now  he  is  right.  He  ought  to 
have  enough  to  give  his  wife  and  family  a  decent 
living  in  this  world. 

B.  W.  Blair— Since  hearing  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  position  I 
took  in  the  early  part  of  this  meeting:  that  we  sup¬ 
press  all  discussions  of  the  labor  trouble  in  this  con¬ 
vention.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  eloquent 
and  good  friend  pays  his  men  all  right,  but  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  next  strike  we  will  hear  of, 
will  be  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  [Applause.] 
That  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this 
convention  and  one  of  the  most  influential  brick- 
makers  in  Philadelphia  has  said  that  the  men  don’t 
get  enough  pay,  will  go  out  and  the  men  will  take 
up  the  cry  and  throw  it  back  in  his  face,  and  feel 
that  they  are  justified  in  it.  If  Mr.  Flood  does  not 
think  his  men  are  paid  enough  he  should  pay  them 
more.  We  should  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  con¬ 
vention  with  this  more  than  worthless  discussion. 

I  move  that  in  the  future  the  labor  discussions  be 
excluded  from  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

C.  T.  Davis — In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Blair  has  just 
said  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark.  Just  before 
coming  to  this  convention  we  had  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  communication  from  a  labor  organiz¬ 
ation  requesting  that  if  there  was  any  discussion  in 
this  convention  that  we  make  a  full  report  of  that 
matter  and  send  it  to  them. 

Now,  I  move  that  the  whole  matter  be  expunged 
from  our  report. 

Cries  of  No ;  No  ! 

Mr.  Purington — I  am  ashamed  that  any  man  in 
the  hall  of  this  convention  should  get  up  and  ques¬ 
tion  the  discretion.of  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Association.  There  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  paper 
read  that  my  friend  Blair  or  Mr.  Davis  or  anybody 
else  should  take  any  exception  to,  if  they  will  un¬ 
derstand  it  and  read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.  There  is  no  question  affecting  our  business 
all  over  the  United  States  as  this  question  affects  it. 
There  is  no  question  we  need  to  study  so  much.  In 
the  twenty-six  years  I  have  employed  labor  there  is 
no  question  I  have  given  so  much  thought  and  time 
to  as  this  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  The  men 
who  shrink  from  this  discussion  are  cowards.  This 
is  a  question  that  affects  all  of  us  more  nearly  than 
any  other,  and  the  men  who  say  we  are  afrai  1  to 
touch  it  are  cowards.  I  believe  in  this  organization, 
Mr.  Chairman;  this  organization  that  I  am  working 
for  and  have  been  striving  for  for  years  is  an  organiz¬ 
ation  that  connects  employers  and  employes  in  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  fellowship.  That  and  that  alone  should 
be  the  chief  end  of  the  employer  with  each  individ¬ 
ual  employe.  No  walking  delegate  places  his  foot 
on  my  premises  in  the  future.  [Applause. 1 
W.  A.  Eudaly— It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come 
to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  Association  if  we  must  receive 
willingly  such  propositions  that  we  are  not  to  discuss 
such  an  important  question.  Do  we  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  in  any  way  that  we  are  ashamed  of?  Such  an  ar¬ 
gument  as  that  would  be,  to  me,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favor  of  labor  organizations.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments,  to  me,  that  the 
brick  manufacturers  were  imposing  upon  their 
men.  The  very  argument  that  we  met  here  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  and  must  suppress  the  things  we 
say  here  in  this  Association  would  be  against  us.  We 


are  not  supposed  to  say  anything  In  this  Association 
that  we  are  ashamed  to  have  go  back  to  men  whom 
we  employ,  are  we?  If  we  are  it  is  high  time  the  land 
was  full  of  labor  organizations.  It  is  high  time  they 
were  doing  something.  It  is  high  time  Congress  was 
looking  after  their  interests  if  organizations,  su-ch  as 
we  represent,  meet  together  and  discuss  questions 
pertaining  to  the  laboring  men  in  such  a  way  that  it 
must  be  smothered  up  and  kept  from  them.  I  say  it 
will  not  do.  Let  us  take  up  this  question  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  be  proper  and  fair  to  laboring  men  from 
a  stand-point  of  reason  and  justice  and  right  and  then 
the  laboring  man  will  see  that  we  are  just  and  will 
not  hesitate  to  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say  to  him 
about  his  wages  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  as  soon 
as  we  have  our  discussions  hushed  up  as  though 
something  had  been  said  that  we  were  ashamed  of, 
then  we  must  look  for  labor  troubles.  Let  us  not 
deem  the  laboring  man  ignorant.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  epithet  has  been  used  to-day  in  that  con- 
ection.  Let  us  not  apply  that  epithet  to  the 
men  who  have  to  work.  I  believe  I  would 
be  willing  at  least  to  have  that  part  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  expunged.  Don’t  call  a  man  ignorant  be¬ 
cause  he  has  to  work  for  a  living.  Some  men  are  very 
ignorant  who  do  not  work  very  much  [applause], 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  this  motion  will  not 
prevail.  Let  us  look  at  it  calmly.  I  think  Mr.  Blair 
will  withdraw  his  motion.  I  see  he  is  getting  ready 
to  speak,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  until  he  takes  his 
seat.  I  am  going  to  remain  here  until  he  smiles  all 
over,  and  when  “Burr”  Blair  smiles  all  overit  is  one 
of  the  greatest  smiles  a  man  ever  saw.  Now  he  is 
smiling.  He  is  not  going  to  say  anything  harsh  about 
this,  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  will  withdraw  his 
motion. 

B.  W.  Blair — Now  friend  Eudaly,  I  think  very 
much  of  you.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  him  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association,  but  Mr.  Eudaly  is  not  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor.  He  has  patented  a  fine  kiln  which 
he  is  introducing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I 
speak  as  a  manufacturer  of  brick  and  as  one  who 
employs  men.  I  have  due  respect  for  the  working 
man.  My  men  know  the  respect  and  love  I  have  for 
them.  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  my  men  ; 
they  all  respect  me  and  would  lose  a  limb  for  me. 
They  are  not  ignorant.  Now  I  would  not  say  they 
are,  but  I  am  opposed  to  discussing  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  that  statesmen  and  politicians  could  not  solve  ; 
I  am  opposed  to  handling  it  in  this  convention. 

Mr.  Purington— I  had  no  idea  when  I  wrote  that 
paper  that  any  exception  would  be  taken  to  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  education.  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  single 
individual  in  this  convention  would  object  to  the 
proposition  that  the  only  solution  was  education. 
That  takes  time,  but  that  education,  gentlemen,  is 
needed  by  many  an  employer  just  as  much  as  it  is 
by  the  employe. 

Now  you  may  do  whatever  you  please  with  that 
paper.  You  may  lay  it  on  the  table  or  anything  you 
like  with  it,  but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
the  labor  trouble  is  a  great  question,  and  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  education  and  nothing 
else.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Gates— Now  about  what  has  been  said  by  our 
friend  from  Philadelphia.  I  want  you  to  just  bear 
with  me  one  minute.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  stand 
up  here  before  you  and  say  that  I  was  living  at  ease 
and  was  making  lots  of  money,  and  that  my  men 
were  unpaid  at  home.  I  would  be  ashamed.  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  send  to  my  distant  factory  and 
have  every  man  decide  whether  he  earns  his  money 
any  more  than  I  earn  mine.  I  think  this  question  is 
an  individual  question,  for  us  to  do  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  [Applause.]  I  have  not  a  man  in  my  fac 
tory  but  feels  he  can  tie  to  me  and  I  to  him.  The 
men  consider  me  the  “old  man,”  and  if  they 
thought  it  was  costing  the  "old  man”  five  or  ten 
dollars  a  day  to  stay  here  and  he  was  “broke,”  I 
think  they  would  throw  enough  money  together  to 
help  him  out  and  tell  him  to  stay  as  long  as  he 
wanted  to.  [Applause.] 

Captain  Crafts — I  want  to  put  this  Association  on 
record  as  having  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  believes  thoroughly 


in  fair  play  in  all  engagements  made  with  our  em¬ 
ployes,  based  on  the  Golden  Rule.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Blair— I  will  withdraw  my  motion  in  favor  of 
Captain  Crafts’. 

The  motion  of  Captain  Crafts  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Alsip— I  move  that  in  the  discussion  of  papers 
speakers  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  and  that  no  gen¬ 
tleman  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on  the 
same  topic  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
convention. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— I  have  in  my  hand  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sioux  City,  Ia.,  Jan.  23, 1891. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association : 

On  behalf  of  Sioux  City  we  extend  to  you  a  most 
cordial  and  earnest  invitation  to  hold  your  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here.  We  shall  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to 
extend  to  you  such  a  welcome,  and  to  so  provide  for 
your  comfort  that  your  meeting  here  may  prove  a 
grand  success,  and  your  visit  to  the  Corn  Palace  city 
a  silver  brick  in  the  memory  of  all. 

E.  C.  Palmer,  Mayor. 

O.  O.  Tolerton, 

Pres.  Jobbers  and  Mfrs.  Assn. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Brown,  of  Sioux  City— I  just  desire 
to  say  to  this  convention  that  the  people  of  Sioux 
City  will  give  you  a  very  cordial  welcome,  if  you 
will  come  out  and  see  what  we  are  doing  in  the  brick 
business  in  Sioux  City.  We  have  eleven  miles  of  pav¬ 
ing  I  do  not  like  because  it  is  not  brick  paving. 
Sioux  City  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  care  of  conven¬ 
tions.  We  entertain  there  every  year  over  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  people.  We  entertain  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  conventions  with  equal  interest,  and  I  am  sure 
if  you  will  come  out  there  you  will  profit  by  it.  It 
will  give  us  pleasure  to  take  care  of  you. 

Mr.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia— I  move  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  gentle 
men  for  their  kind  invitation,  and  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Carried. 

President  Adams— The  secretary  will  read  the 
next  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  thing  in  order  is 
an  address  entitled  “What,  How  and  Why,”  by  W. 

D.  Gates,  of  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 

“WHAT,  HOW  AND  WHY.” 

W.  D.  GATES,  TERRA  COTTA,  ILL. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  and  you  Ladies  of 
the  Association,  bless  your  dear  hearts  for  bringing 
the  light  of  your  bright  eyes  for  our  encouragement. 
[Applause.]  I  could  not  help  but  think  when  I  saw 
this  bouquet  of  flowers  to-day  that  it  was  possible 
that  the  ladies  might  be  with  us,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  happy  chance  has  permitted  me  to  have  the 
floor  while  they  are  here.  I  may  say  a  word  or  two 
to  them.  I  have  felt  in  this  convention,  while  this 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  convention,  that  there  was  a 
little  something  wrong,  and  I  see  now  what  it  is. 
There  has  been  only  half  of  us  here.  Each  one  of 
our  partners  is  absent,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  and  I  hope  the  ladies  will  agree  with  me, 
when  I  say  that  each  of  us  lias  a  partner  who  has 
been  his  deliverer  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
She  has  given  up  twice  as  much  as  we  have  given 
up,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  the  wives  have 
been  ever  willing  to  make  those  little  sacrifices  of 
things  dear  to  a  woman’s  heart,  and  move  out  if  it  is 
necessary  from  the  city  and  live  in  the  country,  no 
matter  where ;  it  is  the  little  wife  who  has  always 
been  with  him  to  cheer  him  on ;  cooking  little  things 
to  tempt  poor  Tom  when  he  comes  home  at  night 
tired  from  his  work,  and  meet  him  at  the  door  with 
a  bright  smile  and  kisses,  and  make  everything 
bright,  so  he  can  spend  his  evenings  at  home  in  rest. 

Now,  gentleman,  this  subject  before  me  is  pretty 
comprehensive.  It  don’t  include  quite  all  out¬ 
doors,  but  just  the  “what,  how  and  why.” 

When  I  first  urged  Mr.  Randall  to  place  me  on  the 
program—.  [Laughter.]  That’s  a  pretty  bad  break  to 
start  out  with,  isn’t  it,  Randall?  What  I  meant  to 
say  was  that  when  Mr.  Randall  first  began  to  urge 
that  I  take  a  place  on  the  programme  (turning  to 
Secretary  Randall,  is  that  right?),  I  raised  the.  objec- 
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tion  that  I  knew  nothing  about  papers  unless  it  was 
80-day  papers.  I  feel  at  home  generally  ou  lhat  sub¬ 
ject.  Now.  gentlemen,  I  can  not  help  but  think  to¬ 
day  of  a  time  once  before  when  I  addressed  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  this  beautiful  city  of  Indianapolis  under  very 
depressing  circumstances,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  it  before  I  open  up  this  subject. 

Brother  Randall  had  urged  me  to  come  down  some 
years  ago  and  address  a  tile-makers’  convention  in 
this  city,  and  had  given  me  the  subject  of  “Side 
Issues,”  and  as  I  recollect,  I  was  on  the  programme 
for  the  evening.  In  the  afternoon  I  came  into  the 
convention  hall,  and  Brother  Randall  came  down 
and  said  that  some  greater  man  was  absent,  and 
wanted  to  put  me  in  his  place.  Just  at  that  happy 
moment  I  was  introduced  to  some  gentleman  with 
whom  I  had  had  considerable  correspondence,  and 
we  were  conducting  a  quiet  whispered  conversation 
(perhaps  as  you  are  now)  [laughter],  and  he  was  just 
telling  me  a  few  little  things,  for  I  was  new  to  the 
business,  giving  me  some  pointers.  He  was  just 
saying  “You  can't  learn  anything  here  from  these 
darn  frauds  that  do  all  the  talking  at  the  convention. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  You  get  some  practical 
fellow  at  the  hotel,  and  get  him  interested  and  you 
will  learn  something,  but  these  darn  frauds-’— and 
just  then  they  announced  my  name  and  I  stood  up 
to  talk.  [Laughter.]  That  gentlemen  disappeared. 
I  had  not  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  putting  my  eyes 
upon  him  until  yesterday,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
him.  However,  since  I  have  taken  to  the  stage  I 
have  improved. 

Now,  as  to  the  subject  I  have  here,  the  “What, 
How  and  Why.” 

If  I  were  a  painter,  as  I  am  not,  and  were  asked  to 
paint  a  picture  to  represent  “What,”  I  would  first 
paint  a  rosy-cheeked,  laughing,  bright  eyed  boy,  and 
I  think  I  would  place  him  on  a  grassy  lawn,  with 
flowers  and  birds  about  him.  The  laughing  boy 
that  is  always  wanting  to  know  “What,”  always  in¬ 
quisitive. 

And  for  the  next  picture,  “  How,”  I  would  take 
the  same  landscape,  and  instead  of  the  flowers  some¬ 
thing  suggestive  of  labor,  some  tool  we  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with,  and  I  would  put  in  the  distance  a  hay- 
field,  and  I  would  put  in  the  place  of  the  laughing, 
bright  eyed  boy  a  man,  risen  to  man’s  stature,  with 
his  brows  contracted,  showing  that  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means  was  in  session,  and  that  he  was  won¬ 
dering  “  How  ”  papa  was  going  to  get  the  little  wife 
a  new  dress;  and  if  I  were  a  great  artist— not  a  sign- 
painter,  nor  a  calciminer,  but  a  great  artist,  a  really 
great  artist— and  were  asked  to  paint  the  third  picture, 
“Why?”  I  would  not  do  it.  [Great  laughter.]  Tbis 
incomprehensible  question.  Unanswerable  iu  many 
cases,  but  in  m  iny  cases  not  unanswerable. 

I  can  not  help  but  think  of  the  time,  some  years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  Chattanooga.  After  1  had  looked 
around  the  city,  I  took  my  way  out  to  Lookout.  I 
remember  well  I  went  up  to  a  little  car  they  had  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  wanted  to  go  up, 
and  took  my  seat,  and  we  started,  and  I  took  hold  of 
a  small  tree  growing  there  to  keep  it  out  of  the  river. 
[Laughter.]  After  going  up  I  took  in  that  beautiful 
landscape.  The  silver  river  winding  in  and  about 
through  the  mountains;  down  below  the  city  with 
its  churches  and  spires  just  dotting  the  landscape. 
And  as  I  stood  on  that  mountain  and  looked  over,  I 
could  almost  fancy  that  the  war  was  being  re-enacted, 
that  men  who  had  been  there  in  that  memorable 
conflict,  dotting  the  plains  with  their  cannons  and 
guns,  and  it  almost  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  hear 
the  report  of  the  guns,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
many  a  man  who  went  out  that  day  and  met  a  little 
bit  of  flying  lead,  and  when  that  lead  had  done  its 
deadly  work,  the  news  of  what  it  had  done  was  sent 
out  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  loving 
father  and  mother,  the  loving  brother  and  sister, 
piercing  their  hearts  as  it  had  pierced  the  hearts  it 
had  met,  and  they  said  “  Why  ”  is  this? 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  is  too  much  of  a  subject— 
it  is  too  comprehensive.  It  appalls  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  your  time  entirely,  but  I  would  now 
speak  ou  the  "How,  What  and  Why”  of  the  brick 
business. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  that  I 
have  been  permitted  to  meet  with  this  Association 


ever  since  its  first  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  thing 
I  have  looked  forward  to  with  a  gre&t  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  of  coming  down  here  to  meet  with  you.  for  I 
have  always  entered  the  halls  of  the  convention 
knowing  that  I  took  away  more  than  I  brought  to  it. 
But  to  my  subject— the  “  How,  What  and  Why  ”  of 
the  brick  business. 

I  had  a  very  dear  friend  who  was  in  this  business. 
Now,  perhaps,  I  might  tell  you  about  it.  At  least,  I 
can  say  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  iu  case  either  of 
the  parties  should  read  it  they  will  not  be  offended. 
It  was  away  in  the  past,  and  of  course  they  are  out  of 
reach  of  this,  should  it  go  to  press.  1  will  call  him 
Tom.  He  had  been  carrying  on  an  establishment 
where  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  Things  had 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  until  it  seemed  they  would 
never  be  any  better.  Pay  day  came  and  he  felt  he 
could  not  go  back  to  the  factory  without  money.  He 
told  me  he  went  around  to  the  different  men  he  had 
accommodated  in  the  past,  but  they  were  all  “hard 
up.”  Things  were  different  when  they  used  to  call 
on  him  in  the  old  days,  and  so  he  must  go  some¬ 
where  else.  He  went  about  feeling  blue,  and  finally 
went  to  a  door  where  he  had  started  two  or  three 
times  before,  but  had  turned  away  just  as  often,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  new  acquaintance,  but  finally  he 
called  on  him.  He  told  him  his  story  and  the  brick 
maker  said,  “  How  much  do  you  need  ?  ”  and  he  said, 
“  I  need  a  thousand  dollars,  but  I  can  manage  for  a 
while  with  $‘>00.  Can  you  accommodate  me  with 
that  amount?”  “Of  course  I  can,”  said  he,  and 
turning  around  he  wrote  him  out  a  check  for  81,000. 
Tom  put  it  in  his  pocketand  went  home,  feeling  that 
this  day  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  went 
home,  and  his  little  wife  was  watching  for  him,  she 
knew  what  was  going  on  as  well  as  he  did,  for  he  had 
told  her  all  about  it.  He  folded  her  in  his  arms  and 
said,  “  Little  woman,  I  am  saved,”  and  that  little 
woman  said,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  “  Tom,  when 
that  man  comes  outhere,  letmeknow,  andif  Idon’t 
get  him  up  the  best  dinner  he  ever  had,  I  will  know 
why!"  [Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  feel  at  home  speaking  in 
this  hall.  I  feel  at  a  great  disadvantage  speaking  in 
this  hall,  and  I  am  not  going  to  speak  any  longer 
than  to  tell  you  just  why  this  is.  We  brick-makers 
have  been  furnit-hing  material  for  such  structures  as 
this— building  lofty  churches  and  building  business 
blocks  and  all  manner  of  buildings,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  erecting  beautiful  homes  all  over  the 
country,  with  their  square  corners  and  round  cor¬ 
ners  built  of  brick.  And  I  think  of  the  men  who 
have  been  building  their  corners  with  oafs  and 
wheat,  and  when  we  meet  in  this  hull  the  home  of 
those  who  build  with  corn  and  grain  I  must  resign 
and  not  speak  to  you  gentlemen  who  only  build  with 
brick  [Applause.] 

President  Adams— If  any  gentleman  present  feels 
called  upon  to  make  any  remarks  we  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him. 

Secretary  Randall— We  will  take  up  the  next 
paper  on  the  programme,  “The  Pallet  System— Its  Ad¬ 
vantages  and  Disadvantages,”  by  Frank  Stiles,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 

THE  PALLET  SYSTEM-ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND 
DISADVANTAGES. 

BY  FRANK  STILES,  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Gen  tlemen  of  the  con ven  tion ,  I  am  asked  to  speak  of 
thead  vantages  and  disadvantages  of  making  brick  by 
the  pallet  system. 

While  in  my  mind  the  pallet  system  is  far  the 
better  way  with  our  material  and  market.  I  can  not 
say,  as  did  the  “Free  Trade  Prophet,”  who,  when 
asked  for  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  replied, 
“there  is  no  other  side,”  for  that  would  be  assuming 
that  the  large  body  of  makers  of  brick  on  open  yards 
were  all  bereft  of  good  common  sense. 

For  a  market  which  uses  brick  for  both  the  face 
and  backing  of  front  and  side  walls,  the  pallet  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  former  way,  as 
we  think.  The  quality  of  the  brick  made  in  this 
manner  is  much  better  than  on  the  open  yard. 

As  to  the  expense,  I  think  it  is  about  the  same.  It 
may  be  fully  equal,  and  costs  as  much  as  by  the  open 
yard,  counting  the  interest  on  the  extra  outlay  in 
fitting  up  a  pallet  brick  plant,  provided  you  have  a 


good  dry  season.  In  a  very  wet  summer  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  certainly  be  in  favorof  the  pallet  plan. 

The  man  who  would  make  brick  by  this  latter  sys¬ 
tem  must  at  the  outset  make  up  his  mind  to  estimate 
the  entire  cost  liberally,  and  then  after  figuring  in 
the  expense  of  every  possible  contingency  that  could 
arise,  be  prepared  to  multiply  his  figures  by  either 
two  or  four,  which  rule,  I  think,  may  fitly  be  applied 
to  any  other  system  of  erecting  or  completing  a  new 
brick  plant. 

This  multiplication  must  be  governed  entirely  by 
how  many  of  his  own  original  untried  ideas  (and 
also  those  which  his  mechanic  or  brother  brick- 
makers  may  suggest),  he  adds  to  what  seemed  to  him 
at  the  outset  his  perfect  ideal  brick  plant.  And 
further,  how  many  good  solid  hours  he  spends  in 
hard  work,  and  in  personally  superintending  the 
same.  The  above  statements  will  only  be  credited 
and  appreciated  by  a  brother  brick-maker  or  some 
other  one  who  has  already  been  there  himself. 

Iu  the  first  place,  in  building  a  pallet  yard,  a  larger 
boiler,  engine  and  stouter  machinery  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  must  be  used  than  would  be  needed  for  an 
open  yard  (sod  or  soft  mud  pit),  as  you  may  choose 
to  term  it.  Your  machines  should  also  be  heavier 
and  stronger  to  be  able  to  grind  and  press  the  stiffer 
clay.  The  molds  must  be  longer  and  not  so  deep. 

Brick  made  by  this  system  do  not  need  to  be  “spat¬ 
ted  ”  on  the  edge,  for  they  should  be  as  “  square  as 
a  brick  ”  without  it,  for  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  a  more  perfect  brick  (if  the  clay  be  suitable) 
can  be  made  by  this  process  than  can  possibly  be 
molded  by  the  open  yard  system. 

Slower  drying  on  the  pallet  leaves  the  moisture 
more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  brick  than 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  with  con¬ 
sequent  warping, and  alsoaless uncertainty  in  burn¬ 
ing,  at  least  it  is  admitted  by  brother  craftsmen  in 
our  vicinity  that  we  have  had  better  “burns”  and 
better  brick  than  under  the  old  plan. 

I  know  of  no  Instance  where  any  one  has  ever  dis¬ 
carded  the  pallet  system  unless  his  clay  was  not  stiff 
or  strong  enough  to  hold  its  shape  or  stand  up  under 
its  own  weight  without  the  use  of  the  old  “spatter” 
to  square  them  up  when  partially  dried. 

There  are  some  clays  which,  when  dropped  from 
the  mold,  seem  to  quiver  like  jelly,  and  when  trucked 
for  some  distance,  or  handled,  settle  down  and  lose 
their  shape.  Such  clay  is  what  we  New  Englanders 
term  “quicksand,”  or  very  weak  clay,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  same  can  ever  be  made  to  make  a  good 
square  brick  by  the  pallet  system;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  turn  out  the  poorest  possible  article  any 
brick  maker  ever  saw  or  handled,  and  I  should 
much  prefer  an  open  yard  for  making  the  same,  if  I 
was  forced  to  use  such  material,  or  better  yet,  sell 
out  to  some  younger  brick-maker  and  go  where  I 
could  find  a  better  clay  for  myself. 

On  a  pallet  yard  there  is  no  handling  of  the  soft 
brick  and  no  finger  marks,  unless  the  man  who  al¬ 
ways  minds  other  people’s  busiuess  and  has  none 
himself,  happens  along  and  makes  it  convenient  to 
feel  how  hard  or  soft  the  clay  is.  As  a  rule,  the  green 
brick  do  not  have  to  be  handled  at  all  until  in  proper 
shape  to  be  “  wheeled  in  ”  and  set  in  the  kiln. 

Were  I  making  or  selling  brick  in  a  market  where 
all  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  quality  made  on 
an  open  yard,  I  should  keep  right  along  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way  and  put  the  ducats  that  I  should 
be  compelled  to  spend  in  remodeling  my  plant  in  my 
“  inside  pocket,”  or  in  some  good  banking  institu¬ 
tion,  as  cash  is  more  marketable  to  a  man  in  his  old 
age,  if  he  can  get  the  same  by  his  present  way  of 
making  brick,  than  the  average  well  equipped  pallet 
brick-yard  Also,  you  will  find;that  the  mason  or 
architect,  like  the  standard  man  in  this  world,  feels 
that  the  better  brick  or  material  you  give  him,  the 
better  he  will  expect  on  his  next  job. 

The  old  open  yard  plant  has  also  some  advant¬ 
ages.  There  is  no  danger  of  filling  up  the  racks  and 
stopping  your  machines  for  lack  of  room,  for  if  the 
brick  do  not  dry  you  can  lay  down  more  plank  for 
other  “  hacks,”  aud  so  keep  on  striking  and  hoping 
for  better  weather  next  day. 

By  this  system  also  one  can  always  supply  some 
advanced  architect  with  “washed  brick”  pitted 
with  plenty  of  small-pox  marks,  and  if  he  is  very 
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particular,  you  perhaps  may  be  able  to  find  a  few 
that  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  left  over  from  a 
shower  that  added  hail  with  the  extra  large  drops 
that  fell  on  them.  [Applause] 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Adams— We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any 
remarks  or  comments  on  “  The  Pallet  System.” 

S.  P.  Crafts— For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
modesty  of  my  friend  Purington  prevents  him  from 
making  any  remarks.  I  want  to  say  on  the  Pallet 
System,  that  while  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend 
Stiles,  I  think  that  we  can  make  brick  cheaper  by 
the  pallet  system.  That  has  been  my  experience ;  we 
can  make  better  brick  and  dry  them  quicker,  and 
the  results  are  better  all  around. 

E.  M.  Pike,  of  Cheuoa,  111.— I  would  like  to  have 
some  questions  asked  about  this  drying  question.  I 
have  no  experience  in  that  line,  nor  in  fact  iu  any 
mode  of  drying. 

Mr.  Stiles— I  saw  a  man  down  at  the  hotel  who 
said  there  was  a  man  there  who  would  agree  to  make 
and  burn  brick  for  fifty  cents  a  thousand.  That  is 
cheap  enough  for  any  one.  He  is  at  the  hotel  yet. 
[Laughter.l  He  also  told  me  that  the  man  was  being 
backed  by  some  one  who  had  plenty  of  money. 

President  Adams— They  won’t  have  it  long. 
[Laughter.] 

A  member— It  must  be  Philadelphia  money. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  would  very  much  enjoy  hearing 
from  someone  who  objected  to  some  geutlemen  talk¬ 
ing  so  much.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  in  order  is  an  essay 
on  “  Drying  Brick,”  by  Frank  B.  McAvoy. 

DRYING  BRICK. 

By  Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  should 
excuse  myself  to  you,  for  assuming  to  handle  this 
most  important  subject,  "Drying  Brick.” 

I  consider  it  of  so  much  importance,  that  I  think  a 
much  older-hand  at  the  business,  one  with  a  more 
varied  experience  than  myself,  should  have  been 
assigned  to  it.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  deal  with  it 
with  any  degree  of  success  or  with  any  great  amount 
of  profit  to  those  of  you  who  will  hear  me  through. 
What  I  did  promise  to  do  was  to  give  a  description 
of  a  hot  floor  drier,  that  we  have  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  at  our  works,  not  thinking  at  the  time,  that 
it  would  get  me  into  such  a  job  as  this.  But  I  am  in 
for  it  no  w,  so  here  goe3. 

Brick-makers,  no  matter  how  radically  they  may 
differ  upon  other  points  in  the  business,  all  agree  on 
this  one,  that  it  matters  but  little  how  much  care 
you  take  with  your  brick  before  burning,  if  not 
burned  properly  it  is  labor  lost.  I  am  going  to  add 
to  this,  and  Say  that  they  canjiot  be  burned  properly 
if  not  thoroughly  dry  before  setting  in  the  kiln  to 
burn.  This  will  sound  radical  to  many,  who  will 
quote  that  they  have  set  up  partially  dried  brick  and 
burned  them  well. 

That  may  be  true,  too,  and  so  have  we  done  the 
same.  But  had  they  been  thoroughly  dry  we  would 
have  burned  them  still  better. 

There  is  more  brick  destroyed  from  this  one  mis¬ 
take  alone,  setting  wet  brick  in  kiln,  than  from  all 
the  other  mistakes  we  make  in  our  business  com¬ 
bined.  This  is  not  done  because  we  do  not  know 
that  our  brick  should  be  dry  before  setting  them, 
but  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  providing  the  proper  facilities  for  thor¬ 
oughly  drying  our  brick. 

You  know  that  the  tendency  among  the  brick- 
makers  of  to  day,  particularly  we  younger  members 
of  the  craft,  is  to  poke  fuu  at  the  old  time  “before 
the  war  brick  makers,”  saying,  that  "they  were 
slow,”  “  they  knew  nothing  at  all  abou  tit,”  “they 
only  played  at  brick-making,”  etc. 

With  all  this,  we  have  to  admit  that  they  made 
and  burned  a  No.  1  brick.  Clean,  bright  looking, 
strong  brick.  This  I  knovv  positively  was  the  case 
in  our  section  of  the  country.  What  they  did  in  this 
section  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  This  was  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  they  understood  and 
appreciated  this  most  important  point,  that  their 
brick  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  setting  them 
iu  the  kiln  to  burn.  Of  course,  the  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  then  were  vastly  different  from  these  existing 


now.  The  demand  for  brick  being  limited  and  the 
supply,  at  nearly  all  times,  exceeding  the  demand. 

Small  yards  were  the  rule,  consequently  they 
could  afford  to  provide  sufficient  drying  room  to  in¬ 
sure  thoroughly  dry  brick  at  all  times. 

This  was  about  the  style  of  it,  until  along  in  the 
sixties,  when  we  experienced  what  is  generally  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “war  boom,”  “flush  limes,”  etc. 
Great  changes  then  took  place  in  the  business.  The 
prevailing  methods  of  making  the  brick  were  found 
to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  immense  and 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  brick;  the  demand, 
for  a  number  of  years,  far  exceeding  the  supply. 

This  caused  a  wonderful  and  rapid  improvement 
in  brick  making  machinery,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
virtually  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  brick¬ 
making.  Those  who  did  not  immediately  put  in 
machines  to  meet  the  increased  demand,  increased 
the  capacity  of  their  plants  by  simply  curtailing  the 
making  and  drying  room  of  each  gang.  Thus  we  find 
what  used  to  be  a  six  gang  now  a  nine  gang,  a  nine 
gang  a  twelve,  and  soon  through  them  all.  And  it 
is  just  as  bad,  and  in  most  cases  worse,  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  yards.  We  put  in  a  machine  of  a  daily  capacity 
of  50,000,  and  make  preparations  to  dry  properly 
about  25,000  or  30,000.  Giving  as  our  reasons  for  this 
that  we  do  not  want  to  cover  all  creation  with  lumber 
for  the  purpose  of  making  about  10,000,000  or  15,000,000 
brick.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  too,  for 
a  yard  with  facilities  for  drying  properly  15,000,000 
brick,  sun  drying,  would  cover  an  immense  space  of 
ground. 

This  curtailment  of  drying  room  certainly  has  its 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  brick.  It  may  answer 
in  the  spring  and  late  fall,  when  we  have  a  clear,  dry 
atmosphere,  with  high  winds,  to  dry  our  brick  for  us, 
but  d  uriug  the  hot  summer  months,  when  the  heavy, 
murky  atmosphere,  and  the  early  fall  with  its  rains, 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  get  our  brick  dry  enough. 
Does  th  it  st  >p  us  ?  Dj  we  wait  till  they  do  gdt  dry 
enough  to  set?  Why,  bless  you,  no.  We  can’t  do  it. 
We  must  set  right  along  to  keep  things  moving.  Have 
to  keep  the  brick  set  up  close  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  machines  organgs,  and  with  just  so  many  days 
to  set,  burn  and  empty  our  kilns,  before  we  are  back 
to  them  again,  we  have  to  set  every  day  to  keep  things 
on  the  move. 

Stop  one  thing  you  stop  everything,  and  that  don’t 
do  where  we  are  depending  on  sun  drying  and  only 
have  the  short  season  to  make  our  brick  in. 

During  this  time,  that  we  are  setting  kiln  after  kiln 
of  wet  brick,  we  try  to  ease  our  minds  by  saying,  “  oh, 
well,  we  can  dry  them  in  the  kiln.”  But  do  we?  I  do 
not  think  so.  Not  with  any  great  degree  of  success. 
Just  jog  your  memory  and  see  if  you  can’t  remember 
that  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  all  the  bad  burns 
you  have  are  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  almost 
invariably  have  good  burns  during  the  spring  and 
fall.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  brick  that  we 
burn,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  bad,  but  when 
you  open  one  of  those  kilns  that  have  beeu  set  partly 
with  good  dry  brick  and  then  finished  out  with  wet 
br.ck  you  will  find  that  the  wet  brick  are  more  or  less 
discolored  with  but  little  sound  in  them  and  a  great 
deal  of  waste  in  your  arches,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  reach  those  that  were  thoroughly  dry 
when  set,  you  find  a  clean,  bright,  strong  brick. 
Just  such  a  brick  as  a  good  brick-maker  likes  to  feel 
and  handle.  We  console  ourselves,  somewhat  by 
saying,  “Well,  they  all  go  anyhow  and  what’s  the 
difference  if  they  are  not  just  the  thing?” 

Now  this  is  just  where  the  rub  comes  in  and  it  is 
coming  in  very  prominently  iu  some  localities  just 
at  present.  The  supply  has  overtopped  the  demand 
to  such  an  extent  that  everything  don’t  go  and  this 
is  compelling  us  to  adopt  those  plans  that  will  give 
us  the  very  best  results  that  can  be  obtained  with 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  best  brick,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  sell  first,  and  we  must  all  try  and 
make  the  best. 

To  do  this  we  have  to  make  the  proper  preparations 
to  dry  our  brick.  Where  it  is  practicable,  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  artificial  drying  of  some  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  consider  the  introduction  of  artificial  drying 
as  the  most  important  and  beneficial  improvement 
that  we  have  made  in  our  works.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it  are  many  and  far-reaching.  It  gives 


you  better  control  of  your  business  in  every  way  you 
take  it.  You  can  change  your  works  from  a  season 
to  a  yearly  plant.  This  gives  you  more  control  over 
your  employes  in  this  way,  that  they  will  require 
less  controlling,  as  the  fact  of  your  running  your 
works  the  year  uround  will  draw  about  you  a  better 
class  of  men,  who  are  desirous  of  steady  employment. 

Another  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  is  this.  It 
gives  you  complete  control  of  your  business,  so  far  as 
the  oulput  of  yourestablishment  is  concerned.  You 
can,  at  any  and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  contract  for 
the  delivery  of  any  amouut  of  brick  within  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  yourestablishment,  knowing  justhow  long 
it  will  take  you  to  make  them.  Not  finding  yourself 
with  a  large  contract  thrust  upon  you,  by  one  of  your 
best  customers  which  you  can  not  refuse,  about  the 
time  you  are  closiug  up  for  the  season,  and  with 
about  one-half  enough  in  stock  to  fill  it.  And  going 
into  the  market  in  the  early  spring,  to  buy  brick  at 
a  high  rate,  to  fill  a  contract  made  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  at  the  lower  price  generally  prevailing  at  that 
time. 

Another  benefit,  and  a  great  one  to  us  who  deliver 
our  brick  with  teams,  and  own  and  control  most  of 
them  ourselves,  is  this:  We  change  our  plant  from  a 
winter  consumer  into  a  producer.  Instead  of  our 
stock  standing  idle  for  three  and  four  months  during 
the  winter  season,  we  make  them  earn  their  keep,  if 
not  more.  We  also  do  away  with  this  winter  shrink¬ 
age  of  cash  aud  deterioration  of  plaut,  costing  you 
from  five  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  a  day;  during  the 
idle  winter  months  it  is  earning  tnat  and  maybe  as 
much  more.  This  is  something  that  happens  to  our 
idle  plants  in  the  winter,  and  you  can  not  account 
for  it.  The  money  simply  goes— slips  away  from  you, 
as  it  were— and  you  can  hardly  tell  how  or  why. 

Now,  supposing  that  you  have  concluded  to  dry 
artificially. 

The  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  select  a  drier 
that  will  dry  your  brick  without  any  waste.  There 
are  a  number  of  different  driers,  the  steam,  the  fur¬ 
nace  or  tunnel,  and  the  hot  floor,  either  steam  heated 
or  the  brick  Hues.  Of  the  steam  and  furnace,  or  tun¬ 
nel,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything,  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  experience  with  either  of  them. 

We  u  e  the  hot  floor,  brick  flue  drier,  and  for  dry¬ 
ing  stiff  clay  brick  or  soft  clay  brick,  made  as  we 
make  them  iu  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  single 
and  double  molds,  we  think  it  the  most  economical, 
both  iu  construction  and  in  drying  the  brick  after¬ 
wards.  After  having  dried  6,000,000  brick  upon  one 
without  losing  in  the  drying  1,000  brick,  and  without 
the  expense  of  a  five  dollar  uote  upon  it,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  after  doing  this  and  drying  the 
brick  at  fifty  ceuts  per  M.  with  coal  at  $5.U)  per 
ton,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  and  that  we  are  more  than  pleased  that  we  put 
it  in. 

In  constructing  a  hot  floor  drier  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  distance  from  the  furnace 
to  the  stacks.  We  were  advised  by  most  every  one 
to  make  ours  not  more  than  75  or  100  feet  in  length. 
We  concluded  to  try  it  150  feet,  and  we  find  vve  were 
right  in  it.  They  said  vve  could  not  get  the  draft  to 
dry  the  brick  back  near  the  stack.  We  find  that  you 
do  not  need  a  strong  draft ;  what  is  required  is  a  di¬ 
rect  draft.  We  made  this  by  building  three  low 
stacks  instead  of  one  large  high  one.  The  trou  ble  with 
the  driers  we  had  built  with  one  high  slack  was,  that 
they  did  not  dry  the  brick  along  the  two  sides.  With 
the  three  stacks  we  dry  our  brick  over  the  two  out¬ 
side  flues  as  well  as  those  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
This  convinces  us  that  a  steady,  direct  draft,  with 
just  force  enough  to  it  to  make  it  move  along  and 
out  of  the  flues  about  as  fast  as  it  would  absorb  the 
moisture  from  the  clay  on  the  top  of  the  flue  which 
in  turn  was  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  brick 
laid  upon  it,  was  just  what  was  wanted.  We  just 
finished  a  second  hot  floor  a  short  time  before  we 
left  home,  and  on  that  one  we  have  five  small  stacks. 
We  get  from  the  five  not  any  more  draft  than  we  do 
from  the  three  in  the  other  one,  because  we  reduce 
the  inside  of  the  stack  from  15  inches  to  9,  which 
gives  us  about  the  same  force,  but  more  direct;  pulls 
the  heat  straight  up  the  flues  from  tfie  furnace  to  the 
stacks.  The  economy  in  the  long  drier  over  the  short 
one  is  this :  You  use  the  hot  air  until  it  becomes  so 
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heavily  charged  with  moisture  in  passing  through 
the  flues  that  you  do  not  want  it  any  longer,  and  you 
only  want  your  stacks  high  enough  and  large  enough 
to  take  this  away. 

You  do  not  want  to  do  as  I  saw  done  upon  a  drier 
the  same  length  as  ours,  with  furnace  at  both  ends 
and  stacks  in  the  middle,  pulling  the  hot  air  through 
the  flues  and  out  the  stacks  with  such  force  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve  by  this  time,  the  atmosphere  immediately  above 
those  stacks  is  dry  clear  to  the  moon. 

You  may  say,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  drying 
mot  the  brick  so  long  as  you  get  your  draft  to  burn  your 
coal  and  keep  your  tires  bright. 

It  has  this,  that  the  brick  is  dried  by  the  clay  upon 
the  floor,  absorbing  the  water  from  it,  which  in  turn 
is  absorbed  from  the  clay  by  the  hot  dry  air  passing 
under  it  continually.  As  proof  of  this,  I  have  time 
and  time  again  held  my  hand  in  the  top  of  the  stack 
until  it  was  wet  with  the  moisture  in  the  escaping 
heat.  There  is  no  other  way  for  this  hot  air  to  become 
moist  only  by  absorbing  the  water  from  the  clay  and 
brick  upon  it.  Another  thing,  the  last  place  upon 
the  brick  to  get  dry  is  that  part  resting  upon  the  floor. 
The  top  side  of  brick  being  as  dry  as  a  bone  before 
the  under  side  is  dried  out,  and  when  you  pick  up 
the  brick  about  half  dry  you  will  find  the  hot  floor 
under  it  to  have  absorbed  so  much  water  from  the 
clay  that,  hot  as  it  was  when  the  brick  was  placed 
there,  it  has  become  wet. 

Again,  when  we  builtourdrier  first  we  were  afraid 
thatour  heat  might  run  away  from  us  through  the 
stacks.  After  we  had  our  floor  thoroughly  dry  all  over, 
from  end  to  end,  and  were  taking  dry  brick  from  it  ev¬ 
ery  day  we  concluded  to  try  the  dampness  so  as  to  hold 
the  heat  under  the  floor  and  dry  the  bricks  nearer 
the  stack  quicker.  After  letting  them  remain  closed 
for  three  or  four  hours,  we  opened  them  to  help  the 
fires  brighten  up  again.  You  would  have  thought  it 
a  miniature  boiler  explosion  to  see  the  water-smoke 
shoot  out  of  the  stacks. 

That  settled  the  dampness.  We  concluded  then 
that  by  the  time  our  heat  left  us  that  it  was  of  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  to  us  as  a  drier. 

Now  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  hot  floor  is,  its  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction  and  its  economy  after  con¬ 
struction.  It  can  be  built  by  the  ordinary  brick-yard  la¬ 
borer.  That  suits  those  of  small  means  and  large  ideas. 
You  can  use  any  old  lumber  you  may  have  about  the 
place  to  construct  it.  All  that  you  require  is  good, 
strong  rafters.  We  used  the  rafters  from  an  old  mill- 
shed;  we  have  not,  I  believe,  1000  feet  of  lumber  in  it, 
that  would  be  fit  to  build  an  ordinary  drying  shed 
with. 

But  even  if  you  have  to  purchase  material  to  con- 
struct it,  with  lumber  at  about  816.00  per  l,000feet, 
salmon  brick  at  85.00  per  M,  you  could  build  one 
to  dry  you  30,000  brick  every  day  for  at  least 
83,000,  ours  virtually  only  cost  us  about  81,000  in 
cash,  for  labor  and  roofing.  We  put  on  a  three  ply 
felt  roof  and  pitched  it.  The  lumber,  excepting  the 
rafters,  being  of  no  use  for  shedding,  would  otherwise 
have  been  used  for  fire  wood.  In  laying  the  flues  we 
put  two  bricks  on  edge,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  mak¬ 
ing  them  eight  inches  high  and  six  inches  apart,  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  a  brick  on  flat,  which  gave  each 
brick  one  inch  hold  on  the  brick  on  the  wall  of  each- 
flue. 

Upon  this  we  put  a  covering  of  ground  clay,  four 
inches  thick  at  the  stack  end  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  over  the  furnaces  where  the  fire  is  the  sever¬ 
est.  These  flues  numbered,  in  our  50  foot  wide  floor, 
sixty-six.  We  used  eleven  furnaces,  which  gave  each 
furnace  six  flues  to  feed.  The  furnaces  were  built 
dry  with  some  pug  smeared  over  them,  as  was  also  the 
ash  pits.  We  put  two  old  kiln  grates  in  each  furnace 
making  them  four  feet  long.  At  the  end  of  these 
grates  we  had  a  six-inch  flue  running  crossways  to 
the  drier,  and  this  flue  fed  the  sixty-six  that  run  the 
length  of  the  drier,  so  that  each  furnace  would  only 
have  its  equal  share  of  flues  to  feed.  We  dropped  a 
brick  on  end  in  this  cross  flue  at  every  sixth  flue,  thus 
making  each  furnace  take  care  of  six  flues.  At  the 
stack  end  we  ran  the  sixtyr-six  flues  into  another  cross¬ 
flue  about  16  inches  wide.  To  make  each  stack  do  its 
share  of  work  we  divided  the  flues  proportionately 
among  the  stacks  by  building  little  bridge  walls  in 
this  cross  flue.  To  cover  this  16-inch  cross  flue  we 


threw  old  grate  bars  across  it  and  rested  the  flat 
brick  upon  the  bars,  and  covered  with  clay.  Our  rea¬ 
son  for  making  the  cross  flue  at  the  furnace  only  six 
inches  wide  was  so  that  we  could  cover  it  with  a  sal¬ 
mon  brick,  instead  of  having  to  buy  fire  clay,  tiles  or 
blocks,  as  we  were  afraid  to  cover  it  with  the  iron 
bars.  These  bars  being  only  12-inch  iron  they 
would  warp  easily. 

In  putting  the  brick  on  and  taking  them  off  when 
dry,  wheel  right  on  over  the  clay.  It  is  cheaper, 
after  you  have  worn  off  the  clay  by  wheeling  in  and 
out  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  brick,  to  spend  825  or  830  to 
grind  a  pit  of  clay  and  put  on  a  new  top,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  has  worn  away,  than  to  bother  with  wheel¬ 
ing  boards. 

We  allow  our  brick  to  remain  upon  the  floor  about 
48  hours;  those  close  to  the  stacks  longer  than  that. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  our  clay  is  a  close,  fine¬ 
grained  article  that  holds  to  the  water  most  tena¬ 
ciously,  and  being  very  weak  and  sandy,  we  make  the 
best  job  by  drying  slow.  We  have  made  brick  that 
we  could  dry  in  24  hours  upon  the  hottest  part  of  the 
floor,  and  about  48  hours  at  the  stack  end.  But,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  virtue  of  drying  a  brick  slow,  we 
practiced  it,  and  as  our  drier  uses  but  little  coal, 
with  a  slow  fire,  it  is  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  for  us 
to  dry  slow.  1  do  not  believe  in  throwing  coal  upon 
a  hot  fire  in  a  hot  furnace  when  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
it  uses  up  too  much  of  it;  burns  up  too  quick.  We 
dry  our  brick  with  the  furnace  doors  open  at  all 
times,  excepting  immediately  after  cleaning  the  fur¬ 
naces  we  may  close  them  a  few  minutes  to  assist  the 
fire  to  brighten  up  quicker.  We  only  attend  to  the 
fires  three  times  in  24  hours  during  the  hot  weather ; 
during  the  winter  four  times.  We  can  afford  to  keep 
the  floor  warmer  then  without  making  it  more  than 
comfortably  warm  for  the  men  working  on  it.  The 
watchman  attends  to  it  twice  during  the  night. 
During  the  daytime  the  first  man  we  meet  about  the 
yard  when  the  fires  want  attention  is  sent  to  do  it, 
requiring  no  furnace  man,  as  one  half  hour  is  about 
all  the  time  required  to  attend  to  it  each  time. 

There  is  another  question  in  connection  with  the 
drying  of  brick  which  I  want  to  mention,  as  I  think 
it  helps  to  bear  me  out  in  my  claim  for  dry  brick  to 
burn.  Those  who  make  dry  clay  brick,  in  many 
cases  set  their  brick  directly  in  the  kiln.  I  have  had 
this  quoted  to  me  as  an  evidence  that  you  can  set 
wet  brick  and  burn  them  correctly.  They  do  in 
their  kilns  what  we  have  to  do  in  our  open-air  sheds 
and  kilns— dry  their  brick  with  hot  air  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  and  fire  underneath  the  brick- 
in  Kansas  City,  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  some  other 
places,  conducting  the  hot  air  from  the  cooling  kiln  to 
the  green  kiln.  This  makes  their  kilns  driers  for  the 
time  being,  they  recognizing  the  important  fact  that 
the  slowly  dried  brick  is  the  best  in  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  clays  used  to  make  brick. 

The  moral  of  this  incident  is,  do  not  look  for  a 
plan  of  drying  that  will  dry  your  brick  too  quick.  I 
once  met  a  man  who  promised  to  show  me  a  drier 
that  would  dry  a  car  load  of  brick  in  twen  ty  minutes. 
I  said  I  did  not  want  to  go  near  it ;  I  would  be  afraid 
that  the  brick  in  bursting  would  knock  my  brains 
out. 

And  now,  before  closing,  I  want  to  say  to  you  all, 
that  while  I  am  apparently  advocating  something 
that  is  considered  obsolete  by  a  great  many  of  you,  I 
consider  it  is  quite  a  considerable  step  in  advance 
for  us  who  had  stood  by  the  old  hand-made  flag  so 
long  to  have  adopted  an  improvement  that  virtually 
makes  our  old  hand  yards  factories. 

Also,  that  in  these  times  of  wonderful  and  rapid 
machinery,  in  these  times  of  large,  quick  sales,  and 
small,  slow  profits,  that  it  behooves  us  as  active,  en¬ 
ergetic  business  men  to  adopt  and  accept  these  new 
ideas  and  innovations  if  we  want  to  get  in  and  keep 
step  with  the  march  of  progress  that  we  see  taking 
place  in  all  the  trades  and  pursuits  about  us,  in  none 
more  than  in  our  own  beloved,  time-tried  and  true 
brick  business. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must,  by  careful  attention 
to  our  business,  by  careful  attention  to  all  the  im¬ 
portant  details,  make  it  our  aim  to  place  upon  the 
market  a  material  that  for  building  purposes  we  can 
label  with  the  Honorable  Charles  Warwick’s  senti¬ 
ment,  expressed  at  our  last  convention  in  reference 


to  this  great  nation  of  ours,  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 
[Loud  applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Adams— This  is  a  very  interesting  pa¬ 
per,  aud  contains  much  valuable  information.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  would  like  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis— I  rise  to  introduce 
Mr.  D.  V.  Purington.  [Laughter.]  I  guess  that  he 
feels  timid  on  account  of  remarks  made  this  morn¬ 
ing.  If  he  will  speak  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him, 
because  I  think  perhaps  he  has  had  a  more  practical 
experience  in  that  field  of  operation  than  perhaps 
any  other  member  of  this  convention,  and  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  brick-maker  in  the  United 
States.  I  say  this  in  all  seriousness.  I  waited  a  mo¬ 
ment,  thinking  he  would  get  up  and  speak  without 
being  invited.  I  ask  from  this  convention  an  at¬ 
tentive  attention  to  Brother  Purington.  I  asked  him 
to  speak  because  I  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  subject.  For  myself,  I  endorse  all 
that  has  been  said  in  the  paper  on  drying  brick.  I 
say  the  slower  brick  can  be  dried,  or  the  nearer  you 
approach  nature  in  that  operation,  the  more  success¬ 
ful  you  will  be.  I  know  Mr.  Purington  has  tried  a 
great  many  patent  driers,  and  driers  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Cries  of  “  Purington  !  ”  “  Purington  1  ” 

D.  V.  Purington— I  have  attended  every  session  of 
the  national  convention,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  been  asked  to  address  the  convention 
[laughter],  and  I  have  no  words  with  which  to  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  for  the  honor  to  the  convention. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  will  try  and  tell  you 
something  I  know  about  drying  brick.  It  would 
take  a  great  deal  longer  to  tell  you  all  I  know  than 
you  would  like  to  stay  to  listen  to.  The  hour  is 
growing  late,  and  the  time  alloted  to  this  convention 
too  short  to  enter  into  what  I  would  like  to  say  in  a 
practical  discussion  of  drying. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  Mr. 
McAvoy’s  paper,  and  I  believe  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
thing,  however,  not  so  much  in  regard  to  drying  as 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  Association.  One  year 
ago  at  this  time  Mr.  McAvoy  would  never  have 
written  such  a  paper,  and  the  reason  of  this  change 
is  due  to  the  Association  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
last  year.  Now,  what  will  be  done  in  Indianapolis 
after  we  leave  the  Lord  only  knows.  This  inter¬ 
change  of  views  is  what  we  are  all  after.  The 
almighty  dollar  is  what  we  are  all  after  primarily, 
but  we  get  that  by  our  interchange  of  views  and 
learning  how  to  do  better  work  by  getting  views 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ittner  says 
I  have  had  more  or  lessiexperience  in  drying  brick, 
some  of  which  has  very  sad  memories  connected 
with  it,  memories  of  anxious  days  and  nights  with  a 
drier  that  would  not  work.  I  could  not  tell  why, 
nor  could  I  hire  any  one  who  could  tell  me. 

Mr.  Ittner  says  the  nearer  you  approach  to  nature 
the  better  you  accomplish  your  result.  In  a  certain 
sense  this  is  true,  but  my  efforts  have  been  largely  in 
the  direction  of  improving  upon  nature.  I  think  I 
have  tried  everything  in  existence  in  the  shape  of  a 
drier.  If  there  is  any  that  I  have  never  tried,  and 
know  nothing  about,  I  would  like  to  give  it  a  trial. 
The  drier  we  are  using  at  present  will  dry  our  clay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  drier  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
We  use  crude  oil  for  fuel,  and  the  process  is  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  the  old  open  furnace  drier  with  which  we 
used  coke  and  coal. 

The  great  objection  to  coke  or  anthracite  coal  as 
fuel  was  the  disintegration  of  the  iron  cars  by  the 
gas.  With  crude  oil  as  a  fuel  this  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  maximum  length  of  time  iron  cars 
would  last  with  coal  or  coke  was  five  years.  This,  of 
course,  was  an  item  of  expense  we  could  not  afford. 
I  have  tunnels  that  have  been  in  use  five  years  that 
show  no  signs  of  wear  or  decay,  occasional  repairs 
on  the  furnaces  being  necessary.  There  is  no  patent 
upon  the  drier  I  use  at  Purington.  At  Galesburg  I 
am  using  a  steam  drier  with  splendid  results.  I  have 
never  tried  a  floor  drier  heated  with  exhaust  steam, 
but  the  Alsip  Brick  Company  of  our  city  have  one 
that  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  success.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Alsip  can  tell  you  all  about  this.  If  any  one 
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desires  to  ask  me  auy  questions  ou  this  subject  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  them,  if  i  can. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy— I  had  intended  to  touch  up¬ 
on  this  point,  referred  to  by  Mr.  P.,  in  my  paper,  but 
was  afraid  that  I  was  taking  up  too  much  of  ihe  con¬ 
vention’s  valuable  time,  as  it  was  We  had  a  clay, 
that  we  made  our  brick  from,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  that  must  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  McCain's.  If  we  allowed  the  brick  to  be  pul  upon 
the  drier,  when  the  floor  was  very  hot,  they  would 
crack  and  check,  but  not  as  much  so  as  they  would, 
when  baked  in  the  sheds,  when  the  sun  and  wind 
could  strike  them.  The  hot  sun  and  wind  was  so 
severe  upon  them,  that  they  would  burst  open  en¬ 
tirely  and  be  of  no  use  whatever.  We  found  that 
we  could  dry  them  upon  the  hot  floor,  the  best.  We 
provented  the  checking,  by  simply  cooling  off  the 
floor,  before  putting  the  green  brick  upon  it.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  we  allowed  the  fires  in  the  furnaces 
to  almost  die  out,  putting  no  coal  in  them,  for  at 
least  six  hours,  before  putting  the  green  brick  on  the 
floor.  After  the  brick  had  been  on  the  floor  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time— from  six  to  eight  hours— to  be¬ 
come  warmed  through,  we  then  made  up  the  fires 
and  in  about  thirty-six  to  forty  hours  the  brick 
would  be  thoroughly  dry  and  sound,  entirely  free 
from  auy  checks.  My  experience  is,  that  there  is 
very  few  clays  that  will  stand  fast  drying,  with- 
o  it  checking.  When  we  first  put  down  our 
floor,  we  only  put  two  inches  of  clay  on  the  Up, 
thinking  the  heat  would  be  nearer  the  brick,  and 
they  would  dry  faster.  We  had  to  increase  it  to  four 
inches,  finding  that  it  required  at  least  four  inches 
of  dry  clay  top  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  soft  clay 
brick  two  and  one-quarter  inches  thick. 

If  you  have  too  thin  a  top  on  your  flues,  near  the 
furnaces,  you  are  liable  to  check  the  brick  badly. 

If  you  have  it  too  heavy,  it  requires  too  much  time 
to  heat  it  again  after  once  putting  out  the  fires.  You 
will  find  that  if  your  top  is  so  heavy  and  thick  as  to 
retain  the  heat  for  a  week,  that  it  will  require  about 
the  same  time  to  heat  it  again. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  want  to  speak  without  being  in¬ 
vited.  I  know  there  are  gentlemen  in  this  conven¬ 
tion  that  are  especially  interested  in  the  drying 
question.  I  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  dry 
floors  heated  with  steam,  and  requested  to  refer  par¬ 
ties  to  some  gentlemen  who  knew  something  about 
drying  with  steam  pipes.  Mr.  McAvoy  has  given  us 
a  very  excellent  paper  indeed,  this  kind  of  drier 
which  he  describes  is  a  very  good  one.  I  have  had 
tne  extreme  pleasure  of  using  three  kinds  of  driers 
at  the  same  time— the  tunnel-drier,  the  Eudaly  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  regular  steam  drier— all  at  the  same  time. 
All  of  these  have  been  used  very  successfully  in 
many  places.  In  some  places  the  heat  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  kiln  has  been  carried  to  the  drier  in  flues.  The 
objection  that  has  been  urged  against  floor  driers  is 
that  they  will  at  times  check  the  brick  to  some 
extent,  but  the  greatest  objection  is  theamount'of 
space  they  require.  Then,  too,  it  takes  a  great  deal 
longer  to  dry  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ittner— Do  you  deem  it  practical  to  take  the 
heat  from  the  down  draft  kiln  to  the  drier? 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  believe  it  is  practical. 

J.  G.  Shea,  of  Decatur,  Ill.— I  will  say  that  for 
nine  years  I  have  been  drying  clay  that  would  not 
dry  in  the  open  air,  and  I  have  had  to  dry  them  arti¬ 
ficially.  I  have  dried  what  I  call  large  quantities, 
although  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  floor  would 
not  consider  it  a  large  output,  probably.  I  have 
taken  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln,  and  it  has  worked 
with  success.  I  have  had  stack  and  tunnel-driers, 
and  I  had  my  tunnel  running  from  the  kiln  through 
the  shed,  just  about  such  as  has  been  described.  My 
building  is  70  feet  long  by  2G  wide,  and  I  have  a  large 
two-story  building  that  1  use  for  tile,  and  when  we 
switch  off  of  tile  onto  brick  I  fill  that  with  brick, 
and  I  have  now  350,000  brick  drying.  They  have  to 
dry  very  slowly,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  only  one  kin  1  of  drier  that  is  going  to  be  a 
success  with  us,  and  that  is  the  tunnel-drier.  It 
saves  us  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  we  can  depend  on 
dry  brick,  when  we  can  not  with  any  other  system. 
I  could  not  depend  on  haviDg  enough  to  keep  the 
setting  gangs  at  work  with  any  other  drier  that  we 
ever  built.  I  expect  to  use  this  system  right  along. 


Our  clay  is  very  tender  and  we  have  to  dry^  very 
slowly,  and  as  Mr.  Purington  says;  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  rush  green  brick  into  kilns.  The  output  will 
be  better  if  you  will  dry  slowly.  Now  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  get  a  new  drier — a  Sharer  drier — and  1  am 
making  it  large  enough  for  three  times  the  capacity 
Mr.  Sharer  said  would  be  required.  I  am  doing  this 
because  my  clay  requires  it.  1  can  not  get  25,000 
good  brick  out  of  a  drier  such  as  they  put  up,  but 
by  making  it  three  times  as  large  as  necessary  I  can. 

I  have  tried  two  tunnels  of  the  Sharer  drier  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  I  have  tried  all  the  different 
kinds  of  driers,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tunnel-drier,  as  a  rule,  is  the  only  reliable 
one. 

Secretary  Randall — I  have  an  announcement 
to  make.  The  Commercial  Club  of  this  city  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  take  a  tiip 
around  the  belt  railroad  at  such  a  time  as  they  may 
prefer.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the  gentlemen  who 
are  visiting  here  may  see  something  of  the  character 
of  our  surroundings,  and  get  an  idea  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  that  is  going  on  around  our  city.  It  will 
be  a  pleasant  trip  and  take  perhaps  half  an  hour  or 
so.  The  Commercial  Club  is  very  anxious  to  have  us 
take  the  trip.  I  suggest  that  in  case  we  do  take  the 
trip  that  we  leave  at  eleven  o’clock,  which  would 
put  us  back  here  at  perhaps  half-past  twelve.  There 
will  be  no  visits  to  faciories  unless  the  gentlemen 
desire  it.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  our  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  that  you  can  not  get  in  any  other 
way. 

President  Adams — I  will  supplement  what  Mr. 
Randall  has  said.  It  will  give  you  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  our  surroundings.  I  very  much  hope  it  will  be 
the  judgment  of  this  convention  to  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

Mr.  albert  Gleason,  Washington,  D.  C.— Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  we  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Commercial  Club. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— I  am  requested  to  announce 
the  meeting  of  tbe  Paving  Brick  Committee  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  at  9  o’clock. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  of  North  Baltimore,  Ohio— I 
move  that  we  adjourn  until  9  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Motion  carried. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

The  fourth  regular  session  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Adams,  Thursday  at  9:30  a  m. 

President  Adams— I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you 
present  this  morning.  We  have  a  large  amount  of 
business  before  us,  and  many  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  papers  for  our  consideration.  The  secretary 
will  announce  the  first  in  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall— We  adjourned  yesterday  be¬ 
fore  completing  Wednesday’s  programme.  No.  9  on 
the  programme  was  not  entered  into — discussion  of 
the  “  paving  brick  interests.”  The  discussion  was  to 
have  been  led  by  R.  C.  Burton,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He 
could  not  be  present,  but  has  sent  a  substitute,  Mr. 
A.  O.  Jones,  of  the  same  city. 

Mr.  Jones  then  spoke  as  follows  on  the 

PAVING  BRICK  INTERESTS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association : 

It  is  with  considerable  timidity  that  I  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  substitute  another  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
rapidly  growing  subject  of  the  “  paving  brick  inter¬ 
est.”  As  this  is  comparatively  a  new  branch  of  the 
clay  industries,  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  get  off  with 
lighter  criticism  than  a  somewhat  older  subject. 

It  is  the  most  modern,  and  decidedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  craft  of  the  present  age ;  it  is 
no  longer  an  experiment ;  its  here  to  stay,  and  you 
may  count  with  perfect  safety  that  it’s  the  coming 
pavement  of  this  country ;  not  only  in  the  cities, 
towns  and  boulevards,  but  will  be  adopted  eventu¬ 
ally  for  our  country  highways.  This  may  seem  ex¬ 
travagant  to  those  who  have  given  the  subject  but  a 
passing  thought,  but  let  the  farmer  see  the  day  that 
he  will  get  a  reasonably  good  price  for  his  commod- 
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ity  and  that  he  can’t  afford  to  spend  a  whole  day  to 
take  half  a  load  to  market,  when  he  sees  that  he  can 
by  paving  his  share  of  highway,  and  that  the  outlay 
is  only  what  it  cost  now  to  keep  up  a  miserable  ex¬ 
cuse  and  uncertain  roadway  for  say  ten  or  even  fif¬ 
teen  years;  that  by  this  outlay  he  will  be  able  to 
take  two  or  more  full  loads  to  market  and  get  his 
meals  at  home,  and  have  a  road  that  he  can  with 
certainty  make  his  journeys  without  accidents,  then 
the  farmers’  league  and  grangers  will  say,  there  is 
nothing  like  bricks,  and  they  will  rise  up  with  one 
accord  and  call  you  blessed. 

The  first  streets  paved  with  brick  in  this  broad  land 
are  not  more  than  a  score  of  years  old,  but  the  com¬ 
bined  arguments  of  Christendom  could  not  prevail 
on  those  cities  to  return  to  their  old  mode,  or  any 
other  kind  of  pavement.  True,  some  of  them  were 
not  so  good  as  they  are  made  and  constructed  now. 
We  have  yet  many  an  error  and  imperfection  to  sur¬ 
mount,  which  we  see  by  the  almost  daily  improve¬ 
ments  that  follow  one  after  the  other,  both  in  the 
manipulating  the  material  in  its  various  conditions 
and  mixtures,  also  the  actual  laying  of  the  pavement- 
It  is  said  that  ”  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion,”  but  sometimes  other  circumstances  bring 
about  good  results.  Had  not  the  fire  brick  bats  and 
clinker  brick  pile  accumulated  to  a  formidable  size 
about  a  Wheeling  rolling  mill  they  would  not  have 
thought  of  getting  rid  of  them  by  paving  the  wagon 
ways  about  the  mill,  but  after  they  had  been  down 
for  some  years,  and  stood  the  test  better,  longer  and 
without  any  repairs,  then  some  attention  and  inves¬ 
tigation  followed.  The  result  was  streets  were  paved 
and  a  new  era  began  in  that  district. 

Galesburg,  Illinois,  from  great  scarcity  of  road  ma¬ 
terial,  tried  some  with  their  brick,  which  fortunately 
stood  well,  and  now  has  increased  their  manufacture 
to  an  enoimous  quantity  in  the  west. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  this  paving  brick 
industry  to  grow  to  an  almost  unlimited  magnitude, 
as.the  majority  of  good  building  brick  clays,  with  dif. 
ferentt  eatment,  will  make  fairly  good  paving  brick 
for  light  travel.  But  to  stand  the  wear  and  traflic  of 
large  cities,  and  to  equal  granite  and  other  high 
priced  and  expensive  pavements,  there  must  be  a 
careful  selection  of  clays,  such  as  semi-fire  clays,  or 
some  of  the  shale  clays,  that  will  stand  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  vilified,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  that  toughness  that  is  necessary 
to  stand  the  continuous  friction  of  heavy  loaded 
teams  from  and  to  the  freight  stations  and  boat 
wharfs. 

As  to  the  ideal  mode  of  making  the  best  paving 
brick  I  shall  refrain  from  the  attempt  to  mention. 
But  among  the  most  extensive  in  use  in  Ohio  is  after 
the  same  manner  as  preparing  the  clays  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  sewer  pipe.  After  the  clot  or  brick  is 
formed  then  re-press,  for  unquestionably  this  densi¬ 
ties  the  body.  It  takes  a  little  more  fuel,  but  adds 
greatly  to  its  lasting  qualities.  It  gives  it  a  finished 
look,  some  workmanship ;  add  to  this  perfect  burn¬ 
ing,  for  this  is  of  the  most  vital  importance.  The 
best  results  so  far,  to  my  knowledge,  are  from  that 
class  of  kilns  best  known  as  the  down  draft,  for  with 
these  you  can  retain  the  heat  and  allow  your  brick 
to  anneal  and  toughen;  then  with  a  proper  founda. 
tion  for  them  and  carefully  laid  you  will,  in  twenty 
or  fifty  years  to  come,  find  them  stuck  together  true 
and  faithful  as  nothing  else  can,  under  as  many  ad¬ 
verse  and  varied  circumstances  as  a  true  brick. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Adams— There  will  be  no  more  interest¬ 
ing  question  before  this  convention  than  that  now 
under  consideration.  There  are  a  great  many  pres¬ 
ent  who  are  interested,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  Eudaly— As  a  matter  of  information,  I  would 
like  to  see  all  the  men  in  this  convention  interested 
in  paving  brick  this  season,  or  expect  to  be  next  sea¬ 
son,  rise  to  their  feet. 

President  Adams — In  response  to  Mr.  Eudaly’s  re¬ 
quest  I  ask  all  the  gentlemen  in  this  convention  who 
are,  or  expect  to  be,  interested  in  paving  brick  rise 
to  their  feet. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  arose. 

B.  W.  Blair— I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Shea,  Decatur,  Ill. 
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J.  G.  Shea,  Decatur,  Ill.— Gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  I  presume  there  is  very  little  that  would  be 
new  that  I  could  give  you  on  the  subject.  You  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  get  well  posted  through 
the  efforts  of  Brothers  Billingsley,  Randall,  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  other  missionaries  who  have  been 
spreading  the  gospel  of  brick  streets.  Now,  what 
constitutes  a  good  paving  brick?  Any  brick  that  is 
very  dense;  that  will  not  absorb  water.  Of  course  if 
you  exclude  water  you  exclude  frost,  and  that  is  the 
great  enemy  of  brick  streets.  Now,  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  clay.  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  paper,  says  it  should  be 
some  kind  of  shale  or  fire  clay  I  admit  that  you 
must  burn  the  brick  very  hard  to  make  a  good  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  but  the  further  you  can  get  from  fire  clay 
the  better  the  brick.  I  have  some  sample  brick  here. 
This  [holding  one  up]  is  a  vitrified  brick.  It  has  B. 
W.  Blair’s  name  on  it.  I  made  and  dried  that  brick 
in  two  days,  and  burned  it  with  my  own  brick.  Put 
that  brick  down  in  Cincinnati  or  Indianapolis  and  it 
will  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  clay  that 
will  make  paving  brick  is  not  as  scarce  as  you  might 
imagine.  It  will  be  discovered  when  the  demand  for 
paving  brick  rises. 

We  have  made  brick  of  two  kinds  of  clay.  Some 
kinds  of  clay  will  not  make  paving  brick  at  all.  I 
have  seen  some  clays  from  this  state  that  would  not 
vitrify  at  all.  Now,  the  next  question  will  be  what 
kind  of  clays,  quality  and  all  that  will  vitrify.  That 
is  something  that  is  being  discussed  all  the  time. 
Next,  as  to  the  size  of  brick.  There  are  about  as 
many  varieties  of  sizes  as  there  are  kinds  of  clays. 
Now,  the  question  which  is  the  best  size.  Some  will 
say  time  will  tell.  How  is  time  going  to  tell  when 
we  all  make  paving  brick  that  will  defy  the  ravages 
of  time?  We  have  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
decide  for  ourselves.  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  common  building  brick  size  is  the  best  size 
and  the  most  profitable  size  for  the  paving  brick,  for 
the  following  reasons:  First,  it  is  very  much  easier 
to  burn  small  brick  than  large  ones.  Next,  I  don’t 
think  they  have  ever  invented  a  kiln  that  will  burn 
brick  exactly  alike.  I  have  never  seen  one.  For  that 
reason  there  will  be  waste  in  the  best  of  kilns,  and  if 
you  have  a  common  building  brick  size,  the  softer 
brick  will  sell  very  rapidly  for  building  purposes. 
No  question  about  that  at  all.  If  a  larger  brick  is 
made  they  can  be  used  for  paving  purposes  alone. 
Another  point  about  size.  It  is  very  much  easier  to 
repair  a  street,  in  case  you  have  to  make  repairs.  If 
you  lack  a  brick  or  two  in  making  repairs  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  go  to  any  kiln  and  pick  out  the  right 
size  of  brick.  Well  now  I  will  pass  on  the  manner  of 
laying.  That,  I  think,  is  really  as  important  as  any 
other  feature.  We  are  about  as  badly  divided  on 
that  point,  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  than  any  other. 
In  Illinois,  where  I  live,  in  nearly  all  of  the  cities  we 
use  two  layers  of  brick.  Fora  foundation  weuseabout 
four  inches  of  gravel  or  good  sharp  sand;  then  lay  on 
the  flat  a  course  of  good  hard  sidewalk  brick;  then 
two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  of  sand  and  vitrified 
brick  on  top  of  that  on  edge;  put  on  good  sand, 
brush  it  in  the  crevices  and  tamp  down  with  a  heavy 
mall;  put  on  about  half  an  inch  of  sand  and  throw  it 
open  to  the  travel. 

As  horses  are  driven  over  this  pavement  they  are 
continually  tramping  that  sharp  sand  between  the 
brick,  and  it  soon  gets  like  rock  in  hardness,  and 
after  the  first  winter's  use  it  is  just  as  hard  as  cement 
every  bit.  There  is  nothing  eq  ual  to  sand;  it  will  keep 
the  water  from  going  in.  We  first  made  our  grade 
rather  steep,  six  inches  on  a  forty  foot  street,  but  we 
now  make  it  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  and  other  places  three 
inches.  It  looks  almost  flat,  but  it  carries  the  water 
off.  About  four  inches  would  be  better  than  three 
inches.  Any  one  acquainted  with  cities  where  they 
have  that  kind  of  paving  can  almost  any  day  go  into 
any  street  and  find  a  place  where  the  street  is  torn 
up.  They  will  find  the  layers  of  brick  and  sand  is 
as  clean  and  dry  as  the  day  they  were  put  down.  We 
have  proved  that  by  several  years  experience.  There 
is  another  point  in  favor  of  this  manner  of  laying 
brick.  There  are  many  cities,  take  Indianapolis  for 
instance,  they  have  several  miles  of  streets  here  that 
are  gravel  streets. 

[Just  at  this  moment  some  one  handed  Mr.  Shea  a 
(Galesburg  Purington)  brick,  requesting  him  to  break 


it,  which  he  failed  to  do  after  several  attempts.] 
They  make  no  better  brick  in  the  country  than  the 
Galesburg  brick. 

(Mr.  Inner  then  stepped  forward,  and  by  one 
stroke  broke  the  brick  into  small  pieces  amid  great 
laughter  and  applause.)  President  Adams  presented 
Mr.  Ittnt  r  with  a  rose.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Shea -I  still  say  a  better  brick  than  the  Gales¬ 
burg  was  never  made  and  put  down  in  a  street,  if 
you  do  break  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Being  a  lit¬ 
tle  brittle  is  no  great  drawback  to  a  paving  brick  at 
all,  if  it  don’t  take  water  or  wear  off  gradually.  1 
never  saw  one  crushed  yet.  That  brick  of  Mr.  Pur- 
ington’s  is  a  first-class  brick,  as  good  as  any  one  need 
want. 

What  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  if  you  will  take  cities 
that  have  streets  that  are  to  be  improved  with  bricks 
or  any  better  paving  material  than  they  have,  giavel 
or  cobble  stone  streets,  by  adopting  this  layer  of 
gravel  and  sand,  and  a  lower  course  of  bricks,  you 
can  utilize  the  gravel  already  in  the  street.  It  will 
save  that  much  time,  and  you  can  get  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  I  will  say  as  good  a  foundation  as  you  can 
make.  It  is  all  there,  and  you  don't  have  to  put  it 
down  another  time.  Now,  1  have  nothing  to  say 
against  a  macadam  pavement,  but  it  is  unnecessary, 
since  we  funish  as  good  a  foundation  as  any  stieet 
needs.  If  I  were  to  call  on  a  brick-layer,  and  ask 
him  what  kind  of  foundation  I  want  for  a  one-story 
house,  and  he  would  say  16  inches,  he  would  get 
solid  foundation,  but  8  inches  is  good  enough  for  a 
one  story  house.  It  may  be  that  16  inches  is  better, 
but  I  don’t  admit  it.  I  claim  that  a  foundation  that 
is  already  ma  le  in  the  street,  where  brick  streets  can 
be  introduced,  is  good  enough,  and  all  you  have  to 
do  -is  to  try  it,  and  you  won’t  have  to  try  another 
kind,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  paving  brick  interest  can 
be  advanced  more  by  the  fact  that  old  foundations, 
if  in  existence,  can  be  used  than  they  can  by  any¬ 
thing  else.  Anything  that  will  cheapen  the  cost  of 
paving,  and  give  us  a  fair  price  for  our  wares,  will 
introduce  the  brick  into  common  use. 

Mr.  J.  A  Reep,  of  Tenn.— I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  gentleman  having  samples  of  paving  brick  can 
bring  them  in  and  exhibit  them. 

President  Adams— If  there  are  any  others  who  have 
samples  of  paving  brick  they  can  bring  them  in  and 
exhibit  them. 

Mr.  Beattie,  Atchison,  Kans.— Gentlemen  of  the 
convention:  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  I  am 
not  here  to  condemn  any  brick  that  would  do 
for  street  paving.  I  contend  that  the  very  poorest 
brick  that  is  being  put  into  streets  is  better 
than  wood  any  day.  I  think  there  are  some 
paving  brick  made  that  are  better  than  others. 
When  I  started  in  this  street  paving  business, 
the  first  thing  we  had  to  fight  was  wood  pave¬ 
ments.  We  have  overcome  them.  The  next  enemy 
we  had  to  encounter  in  the  street  paving  line  was 
asphalt.  We  have  met  asphalt  in  a  fair  fight  and 
conquered  that,  and  we  are  competing  with  granite 
paving  now.  We  are  making  brick  to  day  that  is  as 
good  for  street  purposes  as  any  granite  that  was  ever 
used  in  America.  The  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  have  given  out  a  report  that  says  the 
only  material  they  are  going  to  use  hereafter  will  be 
vitrified  brick  and  granite,  and  after  we  have  had  a 
few  encounters  with  granite  I  think  we  can 
knock  that  out.  The  brick  we  are  making  in  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kins.,  are  made  of  blue  shale  clay;  it  is  very 
hard.  We  have  to  use  dynamite  to  blast  it.  We  be¬ 
came  interested  in  that  industry  by  the  Galesburg 
people  sending  in  some  brick  of  theirs  to  pave  streets, 
and  we  took  our  clays,  had  them  tested,  and  they 
proved  satisfactory,  and  we  entered  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving  brick.  We  use  a  Galesburg  dry 
pan  and  have  a  Wallace  pug  mill  and  a  Penfleld  ma¬ 
chine,  and  burn  them  in  a  down  draft  kiln  of  Eu- 
daly’s.  I  am  not  only  making  brick,  but  laying 
them  down  in  the  streets.  We  have  some  six  or  eight 
miles  of  streets  paved  with  brick  in  Atchison.  There 
is  not  a  sign  of  wear  on  the  streets  which  we  put 
down.  There  is  no  depression  except  where  they 
may  have  put  in  their  water  mains  and  did  not 
tamp  it  down  well  afterwards,  but  in  streets  where 
there  has  been  no  tearing  up  there  are  no  depressions 
in  all  those  miles  of  street,  proving  conclusively,  in 


my  mind,  that  there  is  no  use  putting  concrete  under 
brick  pavements.  One  advantage  where  you  use  two 
courses  of  brick  is  you  can  select  all  the  misshapen 
brick  or  those  that  are  a  little  too  crooked  or  too 
soft;  they  will  do  just  as  well  as  the  very  best  and 
hardest  brick.  Any  brick  that  will  not  disintegrate 
will  do  for  the  bottom  layer.  We  use  four  inches  of 
Missouri  river  sand  in  the  bottom.  One  course  of 
brick  laid  on  flat,  one  inch  of  sand,  then  one  course 
of  brick  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  street,  on  edge. 
Then  roll  the  street  with  a  heavy  roller  and  scatter 
some  sand  over  the  top.  I  claim  that  a  brick  that  re¬ 
quires  pitch  is  not  fit  for  street  purposes.  You  have 
to  make  a  brick  that  is  impervious  to  water  and  will 
stand  immense  pressure.  Engineers,  who  have  given 
the  subject  a  great  deal  of  attention,  say  a  brick  that 
will  stand  6,000  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch  is 
a  good  paving  brick.  Our  brick  stand  on  an  average 
12,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  or  13>.000  pounds 
for  the  brick.  I  was  not  there  when  the  test  was 
made,  so  I  can  not  be  accused  of  doctoring  it  in  the 
least.  Some  claim  that  a  hard  brick  will  make  a  good 
paving  brick.  Well,  it  will  make  a  pretty  good  street, 
but  where  you  come  to  have  streets  that  have  an  im¬ 
mense  travel,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  make  a 
vitrified  brick.  A  hard  brick,  after  the  crust  is 
broken,  will  wear  out  very  fast,  indeed,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  heavy  traffic  on  the  street,  but 
where  they  use  a  thoroughly  vitrified  brick,  instead 
of  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  or  horses’  feet  affecting 
the  brick,  you  will  see  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  on  the 
street  where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
brick. 

Brick  pavements  were  almost  a  complete  failure  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  we  went  down 
there  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pave  ast-eet  with 
our  brick,  and  it  has  given  such  good  satisfaction 
that  I  think  there  will  be  a  big  boom  in  brick  pave¬ 
ments  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Shea— I  was  just  getting  warmed  up  when  I 
was  stopped.  If  there  is  any  gentleman  in  the  room 
who  would  like  to  ask  me  any  questions,  I  will 
gladly  answer  them.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  not  only  to  making  brick,  but  to 
laying  them.  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  advocates 
that  the  man  who  makes  the  brick  should  lay  them. 
Now,  my  reason  for  that  is  this:  I  think  it  is  best, 
where  it  is  practical,  for  the  men  who  are  making 
the  brick  to  be  at  least  interested  in  the  laying  of 
the  brick.  I  have  always  made  that  one  of  my  rules. 
Sometimes  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pcjrington — You  speak  of  a  hard  brick  and  a 
vitrified  brick.  What  is  the  difference,  according  to 
your  ideas? 

Mr.  Beattie— I  have  never  seen  a  vitrified  brick 
made  out  of  shale  that  was  not  fit  for.  a  paving 
purpose. 

Mr  Purington— I  am  not  speaking  about  shale. 
Must  a  paving  brick  necessarily  be  vitrified? 

Mr.  Beattie— No.  There  are  some  vitrified  brick 
that  are  so  brittle  that  when  the  wheels  come  iu  con¬ 
tact  with  them  they  wear  off,  or  spall,  as  you  might 
call  it,  very  rapidly.  These  brick  are  not  good  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  must  possess  toughness  with  vitrifac- 
tion.  If  not,  you  have  not  a  good  paving  brick. 

Mr.  Shea— Did  you  ever  see  such  brick  spall,  if 
they  were  thoroughly  vitrified? 

Mr.  Beattie— No. 

Mr.  Purington— Does  it  make  any  difference  what 
the  process  of  makiug  a  paving  brick  Is,  so  it  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  so  it  be  thoroughly 
vitrified,  whether  dry  press,  stiff  mud  or  soft  mud  ? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
brick,  when  it  is  thoroughly  vitrified,  how  it  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Beattie— Yes.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  * 
the  best  paving  brick  I  have  seen  were  made  by  the 
stiff  clay  process.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  sale  of 
any  machine.  There  was  a  plant  started  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  to  make  brick  by  the  dry  clay  process,  and  it  was 
a  dismal  failure.  There  may  be  clays  that  will  make 
brick  by  the  dry  process  that  will  do  for  paving 
brick,  but  for  my  part  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Mr.  Purington— If  a  brick  is  thoroughly  vitrified 
it  must  be  a  highly  heated  mass  melted  homo¬ 
geneously  in  one  mass.  Will  dry  press  brick  vitrify  ? 

J.  G.  Shea— I  will  answer  Mr.  Purington’s  ques- 
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tlon.  I  have  vitrified  dry  press  brick  an^  got  just  as 
good  brick  as  1  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Beattie— The  clays  I  am  working  will  not  do 
it.  I  have  never  seen  it  done  to  my  satisfaction. 

B.  W.  Blair— Is  it  necessary  to  sand  brick? 

Mr.  Beattie— A  brick  that  needs  sanding  is  not  a 
good  brick. 

A  Member— In  case  you  strike  a  soft  foundation  in 
your  road,  what  would  you  put  under  your  brick? 

Mr.  Beattie— If  it  was  not  too  aeep  I  would  re¬ 
move  that  soft  place  and  put  in  stone  or  cinder. 
After  the  whole  street  had  been  filled,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  put  in  concrete  and  as  heavy  a  bed  as  I  could 
be  allowed  to  put  in.  But  the  reason  that  I  am  an 
advocate  of  sand  is  that  in  street  paving  you  not 
only  want  something  that  is  hard  on,  but  has  got 
elasticity  to  it,  something  that  you  are  not  coinin' 
ually  poundingagainst.  By  usingsand  you  getcush- 
ions  below  the  brick  that  make  the  pavement  hard 
on  top,  and  yet  an  elastic  pavement  underneath. 
That  is  why  I  am  an  advocate  of  sand  in  preference 
to  concrete  foundation. 

B.  W.  Blair— One  more  question— Which  do  you 
prefer,  a  round-cornered  or  square-cornered  brick? 

Mr.  Beattie— I  prefer  a  brick  that  is  almost  square, 
for  the  reason  that  the  brick  will  not  wear  off  be¬ 
tween.  If  the  edges  are  close  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  brick  chipping.  That  is  my  experience.  If  there 
are  any  other  questions  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
them.  I  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in 
clay  manufacturing  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner— I  desire  to  occupy  but  a 
very  few  minutes,  for  the  time  is  valuable.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  we  are  still  upon  our  yesterday’s 
programme,  and  about  time  for  us  to  go  and  take 
the  ride  around  the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
could  dispense  with  that  part  of  the  business  with¬ 
out  any  discourtesy  to  anybody,  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Purington— I  see  no  way  to  intelligently  dis 
peuse  with  the  matter  before  us,  but  to  have  an 
evening  session.  We  have  no  other  place  to  go,  let 
us  come  here. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner— It  has  been  remarked  here 
that  members  discuss  the  subject  about  which  they 
are  particularly  anxious.  I  arose,  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  your  invitation  to  members  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick.  I  am  not 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  street  paving  brick, 
nor  do  I  at  present  expect  to  be,  yet  I  may  be  before 
the  season  sets  in,  for  we  can  not  tell  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  There  are  a  few  thoughts  that  I  want 
brought  out  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  street  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  I  believe,  as  the  last  speaker  has  stated, 
that  we  will  all  live  to  see  granite  taken  up  and 
brick  put  down  in  its  stead.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  pav¬ 
ing  brick  has  come  to  stay.  I  hope  so,  but  that  de¬ 
pends  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 
[Applause.]  It  has  come  to  stay,  but  how?  As  an 
infant  in  swaddling  clothes,  or  as  a  robust,  vigorous 
man?  There  has  nothing  been  said  here,  and,  in 
the  first  place,  let  me  go  back  to  the  last  convention 
we  held  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  an  esteemed 
brother  there  from  St.  Louis,  who  got  up  in  that  con¬ 
vention  and  said  that  paving  brick  could  be  made 
by  the  proper  manipulation  of  any  clays.  I  did  not 
care  to  discuss  the  subject,  but,  coming  from  the 
same  city,  I  felt  if  I  remained  silent  I  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  indorsing  that  proposition.  I,  therefore, 
got  up  and  stated  that  I  had  attended  every  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  that  a  more  fallacious  idea  had  never  been 
presented  in  this  convention.  I  further  said,  you 
can  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  and 
those  who  think  they  can  will  have  a  big  failure  if 
they  make  the  attempt.  I  said  that  no  kind  of  clay 
that  has  not  got  in  it  the  elements  of  a  street  paving 
brick  will  make  a  good  paving  brii  k  by  any  manipu¬ 
lation  in  themselves.  It  may  be  that  by  getting  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  other  clays  and  mixing  them 
with  it  you  might  arrive  at  satisfactory  results,  but 
you  can  not  do  it  by  any  manipulation  of  the  clay 
itself,  and  I  speak  of  the  clays  in  and  around  St. 
Louis,  from  whence  I  hail.  Vitri faction  does  not 
help  such  clay,  it  harms  it.  After  it  is  vitrified  they 
will  not  stand  the  traffic  of  our  heavy-laden  streets 


in  large  and  populous  cities.  If  you  take  a  brick 
and  vitrify  it  through  and  through  and  put  it  down 
on  the  street,  in  less  than  a  year  it  would  be  ground 
as  fine  as  powder.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  wood,  gran¬ 
ite  or  asphalt,  because  I  have  seen  them  tried  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  concerning  that  which  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  and  know  to  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  I  am  fixed,  and  I  am  fixed  on  those  three.  I 
see  my  five  minutes  are  up.  [Cries  of  “  Go  on,  Go 
on.”] 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  way  and  man¬ 
ner  in  which  paving  brick  should  be  laid  down  in 
the  streets.  I  have  observed  these  matters  very 
closely.  In  laying  your  brick  you  should  lay  them 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  so  that  the  wheels  could 
move  from  one  brick  to  another  without  concussion. 
The  riding  will  be  easier,  and  the  pavement  will  last 
longer. 

President  Adams— The  time  having  expired  for 
the  morning  session  we  will  defer  this  subject  until 
the  following  session,  when  all  those  who  have  any 
remarks  to  make  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the  depot. 

The  entire  assembly  then  went  on  an  excursion 
around  the  Belt  Railroad,  a  special  train  having  been 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club.  It  was  a  pleasant  trip  and  gave  the 
visitors  an  idea  of  the  great  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  located  about  Indianapolis.  All  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  it  verymuch. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  January  22, 1891. 

The  fifth  and  last  session  was  called  to  order  at 
2:30  p.  M.,  Thursday,  by  the  president. 

President  Adams— When  we  adjourned  this  morn¬ 
ing  we  had  underconsideration  (he  discussion  of  the 
“  Paving  Brick  Interests.”  If  there  are  no  objections 
we  will  take  up  that  question  where  we  left  off  this 
morning.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  A.  0. 
Jones,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones— I  don’t  feel  verymuch  like  speaking 
now.  I  was  warmed  up  this  morning,  but  i  am  cooled 
off  now.  I  believe  we  left  off  where  Mr.  Ittner  said 
a  vitrified  brick  would  not  stand  or  make  a  good 
paving  brick.  I  want  to  differ  from  him  a  little 
there.  It  may  not  do  to  vitrify  St.  Louis  clay.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  do  for  paving  if  it  is  not  a  good 
brick  that  is  vitrified.  Any  brick  will  absorb  water 
unless  it  is  vitrified. 

President  Adams— Mr.  Ittner  did  not  refer  to  all 
vitrified  brick,  but  brick  made  from  St.  Louis  clay. 

Mr.  Jones— There  was  one  foundation  which  one 
gentleman  suggested  this  morning  would  do  fora 
pavement.  Now,  in  cities  where  there  is  very  heavy 
travel  the  question  is  whether  that  foundation  would 
answer.  Our  pavements  in  Ohio  are  made  as  follows: 
They  are  laid  down  on  a  solid  foundation,  filled  in 
with  eight  to  fifteen  inches  of  broken  stone,  rolled 
with  a  twelve  to  sixteen  ton  roller,  then  a  layer  of 
two  or  three  inches  of  sand  is  placed  on  the  broken 
stone  to  act  as  a  cushion.  Where  there  is  extremely 
heavy  traffic  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  extra  heavy 
foundations. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Shea,  De  >atur,  Ill. — I  will  say  in  regard 
to  sand  foundations,  it  has  been  tried  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  west  and  for  a  good  many  years  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.  They  have  put  in  the  brick  in  that  way 
aud  they  have  no  trouble  with  the  foundation.  The 
brick  have  been  there  for  eighteen  years,  and  they  are 
wearing  off  a  little  at  the  edges,  like  granite  blocks, 
laid  down  in  cities,  but  I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
trouble  about  the  foundation  at  all,  and  we  have 
miles  of  that  foundation  in  streets  where  sometimes 
there  are  heavy  wag  ms  and  threshing  machines  that 
are  very  hard  on  the  brick,  as  the  little  projections 
on  the  wheels  will  cut  almost  anything.  They  never 
sink  except  where  they  have  dug  for  water  or  gas 
mains. 

I  read  an  article  in  a  little  pamphlet  published  by 
the  gentleman  who  got  up  the  paving  exhibit  in  this 
city  last  year.  It  was  a  testimonial  letter  from  the  city 
engineer  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He  advised  a  layer  of 
four  inches  of  sand,  and  then  put  the  brick  down 
edgewise.  I  don’t  suppose  you  could  get  a  good 
foundation  in  that  way,  but  that  engineer  says  that 


the  St.  Joe  people  are  well  satisfied  with  it.  It  is 
necessary,  I  tnink,  to  have  two  courses  of  brick. 

I  have  tested  250  clays  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  will  say  nothing  at  all  further 
than  I  said  this  morning.  There  is  something  I  do 
want  to  speak  about,  however,  and  that  is  our  laws. 

I  think  all  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  intro¬ 
ducing  brick  streets  should  look  into  the  special  as¬ 
sessment  laws  of  the  cities  and  states  where  they  re¬ 
side.  I  only  know  about  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  1  have  had  contracts  in  both  states  making 
streets,  and  I  posted  myself  on  the  law.  In  Indiana 
they  have  a  splendid  law  ;  it  is  a  special  assessment 
law.  It  is  called  the  Barrett  law.  It  is  all  that  could 
be  desired  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
improved.  It  is  very  just  to  the  property  owner,  the 
contractors,  and  material  men,  and  will  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  improvements.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  about  as  bad  a  law  in  Illinois  as  we  could  get 
up  on  that  subject.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  they  had 
called  in  a  council  of  Fiji  Islanders  to  frame  the 
law  they  could  not  have  done  worse. 

There  is  one  more  subject  of  which  1  desire  to 
speak.  I  refer  to  that  little  band  of  hostiles  which  is 
still  on  the  war  path  fighting  brick  paved  streets. 
These  hostiles  are  holding  their  meetingson  the  cob¬ 
ble-stone  streets  of  their  wretchedly  paved  towns  or 
would-be  cities,  but  when  we  shall  meet  in  that  big 
wigwam  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  two  years 
hence,  they  will  wash  their  feet,  and  come  in  and 
take  us  by  the  hand  and  say  that  our  wisdom  was 
superior  to  theirs.  They  will  perhaps  say,  we  will 
join  you  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  higher  civili¬ 
zation,  so  that  future  generations  may  not  have  such 
a  rough  road  to  travel  as  we  have.  [Applause.] 

B.  W.  Blair— There  is  one  idea  I  heard  expressed 
here  on  paving  brick  that  I  think  has  emanated 
from  my  old  friend  J.  M.  Bushong.  His  idea  is  that 
you  want  to  just  get  at  the  point  of  vitrification  in 
burning. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fairhall,  Grape  Creek,  Ill.— As  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  paving  brick  and  paving  blocks  on  a  large 
scale,  I  am  much  interested  in  this.  There  is  an¬ 
other  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to  mention, 
and  that  is  what  is  the  best  test  of  paving  brick.  We 
all  know,  as  brick-makers,  when  we  look  at  a  brick, 
whether  it  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one,  but  are  we  so 
sure  of  the  best  test  to  determine  what  is  a  good 
article  to  put  down  on  our  streets?  There  are  a  great 
many  dry  press  brick  men  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  them.  I  have  myself  made  bricks  on  the 
dry  press  machine  that  I  think  as  good  a  quality  for 
either  paving  blocks  or  bricks  as  any  plastic  brick  I 
have  ever  made.  I  have  made  both,  and  know  of 
what  I  am  speaking,  but  I  will  say  we  have  never 
used  them  for  paving  brick,  but  I  consider  that  they 
can  be  used.  I  am  in  favor  of  plastic  made  blocks 
for  paving.  I  believe  the  block  is  coming  into  use. 
I  know  I  am  bringing  a  storm  down  upon  my  head. 
I  know  my  friend  Purington  is  getting  ready  for  me. 
The  block  being  larger,  it  is  cheaper  to  lay  and  is 
cheaper  to  the  city  that  lays  it  in  the  long  run.  Each 
block  that  is  14  by  5  by  4,  if  it  is  properly  burned— 
and  it  can  be— will  stand  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
small  brick  will.  It  will  stand  a  greater  force 
amount  of  abrasion,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  proper 
test  of  a  paving  brick,  not  the  amount  of  blows  a 
brick  will  stand,  for  there  is  no  wagon  wheel  that  will 
come  in  contact  with  it  with  a  blow,  but  it  comes  with 
that  growing  pressure  that  tells  on  the  surface  of  the 
brick.  I  don't  believe  a  good  paving  brick  will  be 
worn  out  in  twenty  years.  Blocks  will  be  down  one 
hundred  years  from  to-day  if  properly  laid,  and  that 
is  one  thing  about  which  we  as  brick-makers  ought 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  authorities  of  the  city 
that  is  doing  the  paving.  The  contractor  (with  all 
due  respect  to  those  present)  is  the  man  we  have  to 
keep  our  eyes  on.  While  there  are  many  contrac¬ 
tors  thoroughly  honest  in  their  intentions,  every  one 
is  looking  out  for  the  dollars.  A  contractor  will  take 
your  brick  and  lay  the  top  brick  a  very  hard  one. 
He  also  takes  a  very  inferior  brick,  that  is  a  softer 
brick,  and  lay  on  the  bottom  course.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  those  bottom  brick  being  laid  as  top  brick, 
and  that  is  the  thing  we  want  to  look  out  for.  We 
have  got  to  see  that  the  contractor  iays  the  brick  we 
sell  for  top  brick  as  such  That  he  does  not  injur* 
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our  reputation  by  putting  in  brick  that  will  go 
against  our  credit.  A  competent  inspector  should  be 
employed  who  will  do  things  right  both  for  the  city 
and  manufacturer  of  the  brick.  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  laying  brick,  and,  therefore,  I  can  not 
speak  on  that  topic  from  experience,  but  1  have  sold 
brick  as  bottom  brick  that  have  been  laid  as  tops. 
It  stands  against  our  reputation  as  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  we  should  all,  whenever  we  find  it,  try 
and  expose  it  as  much  as  we  can.  It  is  not  altogether 
the  quality  of  the  brick  we  have  to  look  to.  We  have 
to  look  to  our  interests,  and  be  very  careful  of  our 
reputation.  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  here  that 
can  give  their  views  on  the  dry  press  brick,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them,  if  they  think  we  can  vitrify 
dry  press  brick  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  traffic  on  our  streets,  for  I  have  a  dry  press  ma¬ 
chine  standing  idle  that  I  might  use.  [Applause.] 

D.  V.  Purington — There  are  j  ust  one  or  two  things 
that  did  not  seem  to  be  touched  upon  this  morning 
that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  One  of  them  is  the 
comparison  of  brick  for  paving  with  granite,  and  in 
my  judgment  Mr.  Ittner  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
the  time  will  come  when  brick  pavements  will  super¬ 
sede  granite.  The  objection  to  granite  blocks  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  its  slipperiness.  Now,  brick  as  you 
all  know,  never  wear  like  that  if  they  wear  at  all. 
Such  a  thing  as  wear  on  a  good  paving  brick  has 
never  been  discovered,  and  they  have  been  down  a 
long  time  in  many  places.  In  Chicago  there  is  but 
one  piece  of  brick  paving  that  I  know  of,  one  that 
was  put  down  last  March.  If  any  of  you  come  to 
Chicago  I  want  you  to  see  it.  It  is  the  strip  running 
along  Canal  street  in  front  of  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
freight  depot.  If  any  of  you  know  a  place  where 
paving  brick  would  be  subjected  to  more  severe  test 
than  you  find  in  front  of  a  freight  depot  in  a  large 
city,  I  would  like  to  have  it  pointed  out.  Mr.  Rip¬ 
ley,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  road,  told  me 
he  had  seen  a  load  of  heavy  hardware  backed  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  small  fore-wheels,  just  as  the 
wagon  began  to  turn,  would  catch  in  the  asphalt 
pavement  and  make  as  pretty  a  wash  bowl  as  you 
ever  saw,  and  they  put  down  the  best  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment  they  could  get.  Last  March  they  had  to  take 
it  all  up  and  put  down  brick.  I  asked  Mr.  Ripley 
why  they  didn’t  put  down  granite.  He  said  granite 
would  wear  off  and  the  horses  could  not  back  up 
over  a  granite  pavement.  I  saw  that  pavement  about 
a  month  ago  and  it  shows  no  signs  of  wear,  and  my 
judgment  is  it  will  show  no  more  wear  one  year 
hence  than  it  does  now. 

The  President— As  this  is  Mr.  Purington’s  fiftieth 
birthday,  we  all  know  how  old  he  will  be  ten  years 
from  now.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Purington— Just  forty-two,  exactly. 

E.  H.  Calloway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— The  gentleman 
who  preceded  Mr.  Purington  said,  or  in  asking  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  best  test  of  a  paving  brick, 
he  mentioned  a  test  that  is  very  good  and  necessary, 
that  is,  crushing  strength  of  brick  and  resistance  to 
abrasion  or  the  surface  wear.  These  are  very  essen¬ 
tial,  but,  of  course,  the  crushing  strength  does  not 
amount  to  so  much,  because  the  crushing  strength  in 
an  ordinary  brick  is  sufficient  to  resist  any  crushing 
strain  that  might  be  put  on  a  pavement  by  a  loaded 
vehicle.  But  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  tests  was  not  touched  at  all,  and  that  is  the 
imperviousness  of  the  paving  brick  to  moisture.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  detail  on  this  subject,  because  it 
will  come  under  the  head  of  vitrified  brick,  but  we 
all  know  that  in  a  severe  climate,  such  as  we  have 
in  all  places  in  the  northwest  and  east,  that  brick 
will  absorb  much  moisture  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  when  that  water  freezes  in  the  winter  it  is  going 
to  expand,  and  is  bound  to  cause  more  or  less  disin¬ 
tegration.  I  see  a  gentleman  shaking  his  head  over 
there,  but  that  is  a  fact  just  the  same.  We  have  got 
to  get  a  vitrified  brick  that  will  be  impervious  to 
moisture  or  acids.  When  the  discussion  of  vitrified 
brick  comes  up  I  will  try  and  demonstrate  it.  I  con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  most  important  tests  of  a  paving 
brick  is  its  imperviousness  to  moisture,  water,  acids, 
or  any  of  the  fluids. 

D.  B.  Drummond,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  moisture 
by  paving  brick,  and  their  manufacture  by  the  dry 


press  process.  In  preparing  the  clay  for  the  dry  press 
we  manipulate  or  prepare  the  clay  more  carefully,  so 
that  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  fuse  the 
granules  of  clay  in  a  dry  press  brick  than  in  a  plastic 
brick.  If  we  use  it  in  that  state  it  will  certainly  stand 
more  hardship  from  the  weather.  If  we  take  brick 
of  the  same  size  and  dimensions  made  from  plastic 
clay,  and  compare  it  with  one  made  by  the  dry  press 
process,  you  will  find  the  dry  press  brick  a  much 
heavier  brick  than  that  made  in  the  plastic  method. 
Consequently,  if  we  have  a  good  material  in  that 
brick  we  certainly  have  something  in  favor  of  dry 
press  brick.  I  think  at  lo  very  distant  date  paving 
brick  will  be  made  by  the  dry  press  process.  For  that 
one  reason  alone,  that  it  does  not  absorb  moisture, 
and  that  it  retains  its  strength,  I  claim  that  as  a 
point  in  making  paving  brick  by  the  dry  press 
process. 

G.  8.  Tiffany,  Tecumseh,  Mich. — I  think  we  are 
here  to  give  facts  and  figures,  and  now  if  there  is  a 
gentleman  here  who  is  working  dry  press  machines 
and  making  good  paving  brick,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  him  mention  it.  If  you  are  operating  two 
kinds  of  clay  and  want  to  know  which  is  making 
the  best  paving  brick,  taking  them  to  the  nearest 
foundry  and  put  them  in  the  furnace.  If  you  want 
to  test  two  different  kinds  of  clay  that  is  a  very 
good  way  to  do  it. 

E.  H.  Calloway— I  merely  want  to  make  one 
point.  If  Mr.  Drummond  will  go  with  me  into  the 
exhibition  room  there,  I  will  show  him  a  brick  made 
on  a  soft  clay  machine  that  is  thoroughly  vitrified, 
and  I  will  donate  810,000  to  the  Association  if  he  can 
soak  that  brick  24  hours  and  show  any  absorption, 
and  that  brick  will  stand  90  tons  pressure. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  wish  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  have,  further  on,  the  subject  of  vitrified  brick, 
and  some  of  the  gentlemen  wish  to  speak  on  it  then, 
that  this  discussion  be  deferred  until  the  vitrified 
brick  subject  comes  up.  I  think  we  could  save  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  I  hardly  think  it  is  fair  to  the  writer 
to  discuss  this  subject  now. 

S.  P.  Crafts— In  reference  to  the  point  the  gentle¬ 
man  made  that  the  top  brick  would  absorb  water 
and  therefore  be  ruine  1  by  the  frost  in  cold  weather, 
in  our  vicinity  we  make  brick  which  will  absorb  8 
ounces  of  water  aud  these  brick  will  lay  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  they  are  not  affected,  though 
we  do  not  call  them  hard  brick. 

President  Adams— No  one  caring  to  speak  further 
ou  this  subject,  we  will  take  up  the  next  paper. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  number  on  the 
programme  is  an  essay  on  “Pressed  Brick;  Their 
Manufacture  and  Use,”  by  William  Roberts,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

PRESSED  BRICK:  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND 
USE. 

BV  WM.  ROBERTS,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any 
very  lengthy  historical  discretion  of  pressed  brick 
or  upon  their  manufacture  or  use  in  the  past,  as  that 
will  not  concern  the  members  of  this  Association  so 
much  as  a  general  discussion  and  interchange  of 
ideas  and  views  upon  matters  appertaining  to  their 
manufacture  for  the  future.  Of  course  we  shall  take 
our  experiences  of  the  past  as  a  foundation  for  our 
present  ideas.  The  term  pressed  brick  was,  as  we 
think,  originally  meant  to  apply  to  a  brick  that 
should  be  first  molded  and  then  repressed,  as  that 
has  been  the  customary  way  of  producing  brick  that 
has  been  specified  or  looked  upon  as  pressed  brick. 
But  of  late  years  there  has  been  manufactured 
throughout  a  large  section  of  the  country  a  very 
large  number  of  brick  that,  of  course,  you  might 
term  pressed  brick  (?),  that  is,  for  instance,  all  the 
brick  that  are  made  with  what  is  called  dry  clay 
brick  machines  are  certainly  pressed  brick,  as  they 
are  pressed  into  shape  by  the  same  kind  of  a  process 
as  our  regular  pressed  brick.  The  only  difference  we 
can  see  In  their  manufacture  is  that  in  making  brick 
with  dry  clay  machines,  the  brick  are  pressed  into 
form  direct  from  the  raw  material,  while  what  we 
have  always  termed  in  the  east  as  a  pressed  brick 
have  in  all  cases  been  molded  into  the  form  of  a 
brick  before  going  through  the  process  of  repress¬ 


ing,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  a  brick  that  we  shall 
most  particularly  allude  to  on  this  occasion. 

About  the  first  pressed  brick  that  we  know  of  as 
having  been  made  in  the  east  for  the  general  trade 
in  any  large  amounts  was  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more;  in  fact,  we  do  not  think  that  previous  to  25 
years  ago  there  was  any  place  that  manufactured 
this  style  of  brick  outside  of  these  two  cities;  that 
is,  for  shipping  to  the  general  trade.  Of  course, 
there  were  some  few  made  in  a  small  way  in  other 
places  for  local  consumption.  About  that  time  the 
city  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  commenced  to  manufacture  a 
few  for  the  Nevv  York  market,  and  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  the  amount  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
the  year  1870  the  city  of  Trenton  produced  about 
1,500,000  of  regular  pressed  brick,  which  was  about 
the  first  that  was  made  there  for  shipping,  and,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  the  amount  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  since  that  time ;  so  that  at  the  present  time 
we  produce  annually  about  20,000.000  of  pressed 
brick  all  of  them  being  made  in  the  regular  way,  as 
we  have  stated,  by  first  being  molded  by  hand,  one 
at  a  time,  and  then  repressed  with  hand  presses. 

While  we  have  no  statistics  showing  how  many  are 
made  in  other  cities,  but  from  the  best  information 
that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  should  judge 
that  the  city  of  Trenton  was  about  the  second  city  in 
the  amount  made  annually  of  this  particular  class  of 
brick;  the  city  of  Philadelphia  being  first  and  Bal¬ 
timore  third. 

As  far  as  brick-making  is  concerned,  we  think  that 
the  city  of  Trenton  is  what  might  be  called  a  pressed 
brick  city,  for  the  reason  that  a  specialty  is  made  of 
that  class  of  brick  by  all  the  yards  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  there  (that  is,  that  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  brick 
manufactured  in  the  city  of  Trenton  is  pressed 
brick),  which,  we  think,  is  the  largest  percentage  of 
this  class  of  brick  made  in  any  one  city. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  you  some  of  our 
ideas  on  the  making  of  pressed  brick— ideas  which 
we  think  we  have  gained  through  a  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  manufacture,  and  we  will  cheerfully 
invite  any  discussion  on  the  matter,  as  we  claim  this 
is  the  only  way  any  of  us  can  be  benefited  by  the 
views  of  different  ones. 

First  in  order  we  will  try  and  give  you  our  ideas 
on  the  selecting  and  preparing  of  the  clays  or  raw 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
brick.  Of  course  all  sections  of  the  country  do  not 
have  just  the  right  kind  of  materials  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  first  class  pressed  brick  and  where  clays  are 
found  suitable  for  the  purpose,  they  will  differ  very 
much  in  one  locality  from  what  they  are  in  some 
others  and  therefore  the  manufacturer  in  selecting 
and  preparing  his  materials  is  compelled  to  be 
governed  according  to  circumstances,  that  is,  he 
must  make  Ihe  best  use  of  what  different  materials 
he  may  have  at  hand  for  the  reason  that  pressed 
brick  as  well  as  other  building  brick,  will  hardly 
permit  or  pay  well  enough  to  allow  the  shipping 
of  the  clay  any  great  distance.  Now  although 
the  burning  of  pressed  brick  is  about  the  last  process 
it  goes  through  before  finished,  it  still  is  about  the 
first  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  commence¬ 
ment.  For  in  selecting  aud  preparing  our  raw 
materials  we  must  first  know  what  the  brick  that 
are  to  be  made  from  them  will  be  when  burnt  or  else 
all  of  our  work  at  the  start  will  be  of  no  use.  and  I 
think  all  of  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
to  prepare  materials  that  will  make  a  good  pressed 
brick  in  a  raw  or  green  state  is  but  very  little  trouble, 
but  to  get  at  what  kind  of  materials  will  make  a  per¬ 
fect  pressed  brick  after  it  has  gone  through  the  test 
of  filing  requires  quite  some  care  and  study,  and 
we  think  that  the  only  way,  or  at  least  the  best  way 
known  to  us  at  present,  how  to  combine  materials 
successfully  for  the  making  of  good  pressed  brick  is 
by  a  practical  experience,  that  is  by  the  making  of 
different  trials  and  experiments  with  what  ever 
kinds  of  clay,  loam  or  sand  that  the  manufacturer 
may  have  at  his  command. 

Of  course  a  chemical  analysis  of  clays  is  all  right 
as  a  matter  of  theory,  but  where  so  much  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  required  to  be  used,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  I  think  that  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  from  practical  workings  is 
by  far  the  best.  OX  course  it  requires  quite  sometime 
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aad  expense  to  get  this  kind  of  experience,  but  it 
will  certainly  pay  the  manufacturer  the  best  in  the 
long  run. 

Now,  some  of  the  main  points  that  we  think  want 
to  be  considered  in  combining  materials  for  pressed 
brick,  is  to  get  a  combination  that  will  stand  enough 
firing  to  produce  a  brick  of  sufficient  hardness  for  all 
purposes  without  too  much  warping  or  shrinkage, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  desirable  color,  as  we 
very  often  will  find  that  in  using  too  much  of  a  clay 
that  will  fuse  or  melt  very  easy  the  brick,  when 
burnt,  are  warped  and  crooked,  and  shrunk  so  much 
that  they  will  be  of  many  difi'erent  sizes,  those  that 
are  burnt  the  hardest  being  smaller  than  those  that 
are  not  burnt  so  hard,  and  on  the  other  hand  again 
some  materials  will  stand  more  firing,  and  produce 
a  brick  that  will  be  of  a  fair  color  and  keep  straight 
and  of  full  size  when  burnt,  but  probably  they  will 
not  be  as  tough  and  strong  as  are  desired;  so  it  hap¬ 
pens  very  often  that  by  combining  the  two  materials 
together  we  can  get  the  results  that  we  are  trying  Jor.  Of 
course,  as  we  have  stated  before,  there  is  such  a  wide 
difference  sometimes  iu  materials  that  one  may  have 
at  his  command  from  what  others  may  have  that  we 
do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  set  rule  for  the 
combining  of  materials  for  pressed  brick  that  will 
apply  to  every  locality,  or  that  can  always  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  safety. 

The  preparation  and  proper  pugging  or  tempering 
of  clays  for  pressed  brick  is  quite  an  important  mat¬ 
ter,  we  think,  but  with  the  improved  machinery  that 
has  been  brought  into  use  for  that  purpose  it  can  now 
be  done  with  very  little  difficulty. 

The  question  of  weathering  clay  before  being  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  is  a  thing  that  has  been 
advocated  always  as  being  beneficial.  Now  we  claim 
that  the  benefits  that  a  manufacturer  will  gain  by 
the  weathering  of  clays  before  using  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  cireumstauces.  In  the  first  place  we  do 
not  think  that  a  brick  can  be  any  better  from  having 
the  clay  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  long  time  than 
it  can  be  by  using  the  material  direct  from  the  bank, 
providing  though,  of  course,  that  the  clay  be  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  and  mixed  before  being  used.  So 
you  can  see  that  what  we  mean  by  this  is  that  the 
weathering  of  clay  is  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  finished 
article,  but  will  only  lessen  the  labor  and  expense 
of  mixing  and  preparing  the  clay  before  being  used. 
Of  course,  this  matter,  as  well  as  some  other  points 
appertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick,  is 
to  be  governed  somewhat  according  to  circumstances. 
Now,  in  some  places,  some  of  the  clays  used  are  of  a 
very  stubborn  and  strong  nature,  and  will  not  yield 
very  reudily  to  the  common  methods  used  for  tem¬ 
pering  and  mixing  clays  for  brick  unless  they  are 
fiist  exposed  to  the  weatherfor  a  long  time,  and  then 
they  will  yield  very  readily  when  the  water  is  placed 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  mixing.  When  it 
comes  to  material  of  this  kind  we  think  it  much 
cheaper  to  expose  it  to  the  weather  than  it  would  be 
to  use  extra  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
it  to  that  state  that  it  can  be  worked  by  the  ordinary 
methods  used  for  tempering.  Now,  in  the  majority 
of  clays  that  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
brick,  we  think  they  can  be  worked  at  a  reasonable 
cost  of  labor  and  expense,  without  the  process  of 
weathering,  and  for  those  reasons  we  claim  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  use  the  material  direct  from  the 
bank,  and  we  think  it  can  be  done  without  iu  any 
way  affecting  the  finished  article. 

There  is  one  expense  attached  to  the  weathering 
of  raw  materials  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  besides  the  cost  of  the  extra  handling  which 
is  necessary,  and  that  is  in  the  percentage  of  loss  to 
the  materials  by  being  exposed  a  long  time  to  the 
elements.  We  have  made  some  tests  of  what  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  there  was  iu  weathering  clay  by 
digging  up  in  the  early  winter  and  leaving  it  lay  un¬ 
til  the  next  summer  before  using  it,  which  is  about 
the  period  that  it  has  been  the  custom  for  brick- 
makers  in  the  east  to  weather  their  clay,  and  we 
have  found  that  the  actual  loss  to  materials  has 
been  fully  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  coming  to  the  first  crude  form  in  which  pressed 
brick  are  generally  molded  after  selecting  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  clays,  we  shall  more  particularly  speak  of 
he  brick  as  they  are  generally  made  in  the  east,  that 


is,  what  is  termed  a  regular  hand  made  brick.  They 
are,  as  you'  all  probably  know,  first  molded  in  form 
one  at  a  time  by  hund,  and  then  allow  ed  to  dry  to  a 
certain  consistence  before  they  are  repressed.  Now, 
we  have  found  that  the  better  we  can  have  this  first 
crude  form  of  the  brick  molded,  the  better  the  fin¬ 
ished  article  will  be. 

I  think  that  many  manufacturers  have  been  led 
into  an  error  by  supposing  that  any  w  ay  of  getting 
the  first  form  of  the  biick  for  repressing  is  good 
enough;  that  is,  they  will  naturally  think  if  they 
only  get  the  amount  of  clay  required  for  a  brick,  in 
most  any  shape  or  form,  it  is  all  that  is  required, 
taking  for  granted  that  the  press  when  it  comes  to 
the  repressing  must,  of  course,  make  a  brick  from  it 
that  will  be  perfect  in  both  shape  and  quality.  Now 
we  think  this  is  an  error  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
very  little  material  that  we  have  ever  seen  press 
brick  made  from,  that  would  not  show  any  of  the  de¬ 
fects  caused  by  improper  molding  even  after  the 
brick  might  be  carefully  repressed. 

One  of  the  first  qualities  that  is  required  in  a  good 
press  brick  we  think,  is  for  it  to  have  a  flue  surface, 
or  skin  as  we  term  it,  that  is  on  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  brick,  as  of  course  they  arc  the  parts  that  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  when  laid  in  the  building. 

This  skin  should  be  smooth  and  uniform  and  not 
broken,  and  we  find  by  experience  that  the  only 
time  to  get  that  desired  effect  of  a  fine  surface  to  the 
brick  is  in  the  first  molding  of  the  brick,  as  you  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  is  done  by  the  proper  coating 
of  molding  sand  on  the  outward  surface  of  the  brick 
while  in  the  process  of  molding  by  the  molder. 
That  is,  each  proportion  of  clay  required  to  make  one 
single  brick  is  thoroughly  rolled  iu  the  fine  molding 
sand,  as  well  as  the  molds  being  well  coated  with  it, 
and,  of  course,  it  not  only  gives  the  brick  a  fine  coat¬ 
ing.  but  also  causes  the  brick  to  slip  freely  from  the 
molds.  This  t  think  has  been  one  of  the  main  diffi¬ 
culties  that  has  been  met  with  in  making  brick  by 
machinery  and  then  repressing  them  for  pressed 
brick. 

Now  in  making  brick  with  what  is  termed  a  soft 
clay  machine,  the  clay,  as  a  rule,  is  forced  into  the 
mold  in  a  raw  state,  and  we  can  only  depend  on 
what  sand  we  can  get  on  the  inside  surface  of  the 
mold  to  form  the  coating!  on  the  surface  of  the 
brick  when  finished. 

Then  again,  the  sand  that  is  generally  required  to 
be  used  in  making  brick  with  a  soft  clay  machine  in 
most  all  cases  is  too  sharp  to  form  a  coaling  to  the 
brick,  lor  the  reason  that  very  sharp  sand  will  not 
combine  properly  with  the  clay  to  form  the  skin  to 
the  brick.  You  will  find  that  when  too  sharp  a  sand 
is  used,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  clay  and  forming 
a  smooth,  unbroken  surface  to  the  brick,  it  will  be¬ 
come  detached  as  the  brick  dries  and  rub  off  very 
easily,  und  of  course  leave  the  brick  with  a  rough 
and  broken  surface.  ^ 

Now,  as  to  brick  being  molded  with  what  is 
termed  by  brick  makers  as  a  stiff  clay  machine  and 
then  repressed  for  pressed  brick,  we  do  not  think 
that  this  trouble  is  met  with  to  such  au  extent  for 
the  reason  that  no  sand  at  all  is  required  to  make 
the  brick  slip  from  the  molds,  as  the  clay  is  forced 
through  the  die  of  the  machine  iu  a  square  form, 
called  the  web,  as  we  believe  it  is  termed,  and  then 
cut  by  wires  into  the  individual  proportions  that  are 
required  for  each  single  brick.  So  by  taking  a  very 
fine  sand,  or  powdered  brick  would  answer  as  well, 
and  applying  it  to  the  web  of  clay  as  it  passes  from 
the  die  of  the  machine,  which  is  the  way  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  done,  we  think  that  the  matter  of  coating  the 
surface  of  the  brick  to  form  the  skin  that  we  have 
mentioned  can  be  accomplished  if  the  sanding  is 
properly  done. 

Now,  iu  giving  you  what  we  shall  only  call  our 
own  ideas  of  these  two  classes  of  brick  machine 
that  are  most  generally  used  in  brick-making,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  making  of  pressed  brick,  with  them  we 
will  state  in  connection  with  it,  that  we  have  never 
used  auy  kind  of  machines  for  the  making  of  pressed 
brick  at  our  yards,  nor  do  we  know  of  auy  that  has 
ever  been  used  in  our  city.  So  you  can  see  that  we  are 
not  talking  in  favor  of  any  one  brick  machine.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  condemn  auy,  but  we  have 
simply  mentioned  these  facts  about  them,  in  regard 


to  their  making  a  good  pressed  brick,  and  to  bring 
out  any  good  points  that  any  of  you  may  bate  to 
give  us  on  brick  machines,  as  we  aie  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  all  we  can  about  brick-making,  as  that 
is  what  he  are  heie  for. 

The  drying  of  the  brick  before  they  are  repressed, 
we  always  think,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  we  have  iu  their  manufacture.  To  get  a  good 
brick,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  oried  \ery 
regular  and  not  too  fast,  for  if  they  are  dried  100  fast 
of  course  the  outside  of  the  brick  is  liable  to  get 
crusted,  while  the  middle  of  the  biick  will  be  too 
soft,  and  then  when  they  are  repiesstd  the  turners 
are  liable  to  crumble  or  not  be  tilled  out  pioperly. 

Now  the  best  and  most  economical  way  to  dry  a 
pressed  brick,  we  think,  is  y  et  au  open  question  to  be 
determined  upon  iu  the  near  future  with  us  in  the 
east. 

There  has  been  but  very  little  progress  made  in 
artificial  drying,  but  we  think  the  time  will  soon 
come,  and  it  can  not  come  loo  soon,  either,  when  the 
drying  of  pressed  brick  by  artificial  heat  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  so  as  to  make  it  apeimanentsuccess,  and 
when  that  lime  does  come  we  claim  that  not  only 
the  manufacturer  of  pressed  brick  will  be  benefited 
to  a  great  extent,  but  also  the  many  lianas  that  are 
employed  iu  their  manufacture  will  be  benefited 
fully  as  much. 

We  think  that  the  benefits  to  the  manufacturer  in 
drying  pressed  brick  by  artificial  heat,  is  that  w  e  will 
not  want  over  about  tweuty-nve  per  Cent,  of  the 
yard  room  that  is  now  required  to  dry  press  brick 
naturally  by  the  sun  and  air,  and  also  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  conducted  then  so  as  to  not  be  depending 
oil  certain  seasons  of  the  yeur,  or  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  and  loss  from  sloims  and  bad  weather. 
And  the  employe  will  of  course  be  bcneti.ed  by  hav¬ 
ing  employment  the  whole  year  around,  instead  of 
having  to  depend  on  the  weather  lor  what  work  he 
gets,  as  in  the  case  now. 

The  repressing  of  the  brick,  we  claim,  is  not  so 
much  of  importance  as  some  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  industry  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  for 
the  reason  that  by  using  any  reasonable  amount  of 
care  a  brick  that  has  been  well  molded,  and  then 
allowed  to  diy  to  the  proper  consistency,  must  of 
course  come  from  the  press  iu  good  foim,  as  the  re¬ 
pressing  of  press  brick  is  more  of  a  mechanical  ope¬ 
ration,  and  can  be  done  with  very  little  trouble  by 
making  use  of  the  many  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  hand  pi  esses  that  are  used  for  that 
purpose. 

THE  BURNING  OF  PRESSED  BRICK. 

Now,  we  claim  that  when  we  come  to  the  final  and 
most  important  part  of  brick-making,  which  is  when 
they  come  to  reach  the  kiln  to  be  burnt  is  wheie  a 
brick  maker,  and  especially  one  engaged  iu  the 
manufacture  of  pressed  brick,  has  the  most  of  his 
trouble  to  overcome  before  he  can  make  his  business 
a  success. 

The  burning  of  clay  after  it  has  been  maf'e  into 
most  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  articles  that  it  is 
now  used  for,  either  in  the  form  of  any  kind  of  biick 
or  terra  cotta,  crockery  or  tile,  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  great  study  and  care.  And  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  is  compelled  to  depend  on  the  firing  of 
clays  before  he  can  make  a  final  success  of  his  goods 
will  always  have  something  more  to  learn,  no  matter 
how  long  he  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  business. 

Now,  as  regards  the  subject  before  us,  which  is  the 
manufacture  and  burning  of  pressed  brick,  wre  think 
we  can  safely  say  that  a  successful  manufacturer  of 
pressed  brick,  after  he  has  taken  into  consideration 
all  the  benefits  which  he  ma>  have  received  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  for  the  making  or  repressing  of 
the  brick,  or  the  tempering  of  the  clay,  and  after 
summing  up  the  advantages  he  has  gained  by  these, 
he  will  still  claim  that  he  has  made  more  money  and 
met  with  more  substantial  success  to  his  business  by 
careful  study  and  improvements  in  the  burning  of 
the  brick  than  he  could  make  by  all  the  other  im¬ 
provements  combined  together. 

And  this  argument  not  only  holds  good  in  the 
manufacture  of  pressed  brick,  but  of  all  the  other 
grades  of  biick  as  well.  And  we  think  that  if  a 
careful  record  could  be  obtaiued  of  what  has  caused 
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the  different  failures  in  brick-making,  about  four- 
fifths  of  it  we  think  could  be  attributed  to  improper 
burning  alone. 

We  have  mentioned  these  facts  in  regard  to  the 
burning  of  the  pressed  brick  for  the  reason  that  we 
think  that  it  is  the  all-important  question  in  brick¬ 
making.  And  also  that  the  matter  should  be  fully- 
discussed  here,  so  that  we  can  all  have  the  benefits 
of  the  views  of  the  different  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  on  this  as  well  as  other  matters  appertaining 
to  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

Now  the  reason  that  the  proper  burning  of  the 
brick  is  of  so  much  vital  importance  to  the  business, 
is  that  we  have  already,  before  the  brick  reaches  the 
kiln,  expended  upon  It  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  actual  cost  of  its  production,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  expenses,  the  brick  has  no  market  value 
at  all  up  to  this  time.  In  fact  it  has  no  more  com¬ 
mercial  value  to  the  trade  up  to  the  time  it  reaches 
the  kiln,  than  the  raw  materials  have  while  in  the 
ground.  So  you  can  very  readily  see  by  taking  this 
view  of  it,  that  the  place  for  brick  manufacturers  to 
make  a  sure  success  of  their  business  is  at  the  kiln. 

And  we  think,  gentlemen,  that  if  any  of  you  ever 
have  a  friend  that  contemplates  starting  into  the 
brick  business,  and  he  should  by  chance  come  to  you 
for  advice  as  to  what  kind  of  a  machine  is  the  best 
for  a  manufacturer  to  make  money  with  in  the  brick 
business,  I  think  you  will  always  be  safe  by  simply 
answering  the  kiln. 

Now,  the  setting  or  placing  of  the  brick  in  the  kiln 
is,  we  think,  a  part  of  the  work  that  we  must  depend 
on  to  a  great  extent  to  have  them  well  burnt.  The 
idea  which  has  been  gaining  ground  for  some  years 
that  brick  can  not  be  set  in  the  kiln  too  high,  or  the 
kilns  too  large,  we  think  is  a  mistake.  Of  course,  we 
speak  now  of  the  old  method  of  burning  brick  in 
regular  old-fashioned  kilns,  or  what  are  termed  by 
some  brick-makers  as  the  Dutch  kilns.  There  are,  as 
you  all  well  know,  many  other  kinds  of  patent  kilns 
that  have  been  tried,  and  are  still  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  these  we  can  not  speak,  as 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  them  ;  therefore  our 
ideas  of  them  either  one  way  or  the  other  would  be 
of  no  particular  value  to  any  of  you. 

But  as  to  the  setting  of  the  former  kilns,  we  think 
that  for  burning  of  pressed  brick  a  kiln  that  is  set 
not  over  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  courses  high  in  all, 
that  is,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  common  brick  in  the  kiln,  as  well  as 
the  pressed  brick.  This,  we  think,  is  about  as  high 
as  they  should  be  set  to  burn  economically  and  with 
safety  to  the  brick.  Our  reasons  for  this  are  that  we 
think  the  quicker  we  can  get  the  heat  to  the  top  of 
the  kiln  the  better,  as  that  is  the  part,  of  course,  that 
is  farthest  from  the  fire  and  the  hardest  as  a  rule  to 
reach.  And  we  think  also,  for  the  same  reason,  tha 
the  brick  should  be  set  very  open  at  the  bottom  and 
throughout  the  body  of  the  kiln,  until  they  reach 
within  four  or  five  courses  of  the  top,  and  then 
placed  closer,  so  as  to  hold  the  heat  when  it  reaches 
that  point. 

Now  as  to  the  time  required  to  burn  a  kiln  of 
pressed  brick  properly  will  of  course  depend  some¬ 
what  on  the  kind  of  materials  that  are  used  in  their 
manufacture,  that  is,  as  we  have  stated  before,  the 
materials  used  in  making  pressed  brick  differ  very 
much,  and  in  some  clays  it  will  take  longer  to  burn 
the  brick  than  in  others ;  but  we  do  think  that  all  brick 
are  the  better  by  being  burnt  just  as  quick  as  the 
nature  of  the  clay  will  allow  it  to  be  done. 

Now,  you  may  think  this  is  rather  a  strange  doc¬ 
trine  to  advocate  in  brick  burning,  as  we  well  know 
that  most  all  of  the  theories  that  have  ever  been 
advanced  on  this  point  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
the  more  time  you  consume  in  burning  brick  the 
better  the  brick  will  be ;  now  our  reasons  for  taking 
the  opposite  view  of  this  theory  is  that  we  think 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  life,  as  we  might  term  it 
for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  contained  within  the 
brick,  during  the  time  it  is  going  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  heating,  which  we  think  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  burning 
process. 

Now,  as  an  example  of  this,  we  will  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  refiring  of  brick.  There  is  no  doubt 
many  of  you  have  had  occasion  to  reburn  brick 


the  second  time,  for  the  reason  of  their  having  been 
burnt  too  soft  at  the  first  firing.  Now  we  know  that 
this  has  been  done  very  often,  not  only  by  setting 
parts  of  a  kiln  with  them,  but  we  have  seen  where 
whole  kilns  were  refired  the  second  time;  but  you 
will  find  that  when  brick  are  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  heat  the  second  time,  that  the  fire 
does  not  act  as  readily  upon  them  as  it  did  the 
first  time,  and  while  they  may  be  burnt  hard  enough 
at  the  second  firing,  they  are  certainly  not  as  good  as 
the  brick  that  are  burnf  to  the  right  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  from  a  green  state  and  at  one  burning. 

So  we  claim  that  when  we  consume  more  time 
than  is  actually  necessary  to  burn  a  kiln  of  brick, 
that  the  kiln  becomes  to  a  great  extent  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  brick  that  has  come  in  contact  with 
the  fire  the  second  time,  or  in  other  words  you  sim¬ 
mer  away  and  destroy  all  the  life  a  brick  has  for  fire 
before  you  commence  to  burn  it,  which  not  only 
adds  to  the  expense  of  burning,  but  makes  the  brick 
of  less  market  value. 

Now,  as  to  our  own  experience  in  the  matter  of 
burning  brick,  we  will  say  that  we  think  the  brick- 
makers  of  our  city  have,  as  a  rule,  made  that  part  of 
the  business  a  study,  and  have  done  so,  we  think, 
with  some  success,  as  some  of  you  that  are  among  us 
here  to-day  can  testify  to,  as  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  visit  from  some  few  of  you  that  are 
present,  and  will  also  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  show 
more  of  you  how  brick  are  burnt  in  Trenton. 

Now,  there  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
brick  business  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
burning  brick,  and  that  is,  as  before  stated,  the  large 
percentage  of  pressed  brick  that  are  produced  there 
to  the  amount  of  common  brick  made.  As  we  all 
well  know  that  good  press  brick  can  not  be  burnt  in 
all  parts  of  an  ordinary  kiln,  and  when  a  manu¬ 
facturer  comes  to  making  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  his 
production  into  pressed  brick,  he  is  compelled  to  set 
a  larger  proportion  of  them  into  each  kiln  than  has 
been  the  general  rule  to  do.  So  you  will  see  that  the 
proper  burning  of  the  brick  is  a  very  important  mat¬ 
ter  to  him,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  been  to  an 
extra  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  brick  before  burning. 

Brick-makers  in  Trenton  all  use  the  same  kind  of 
kilns,  which  are  the  ordinary  coal  kilns,  with  the 
grates  running  the  full  width  of  the  kilns.  The 
arches  of  the  kilns  are  made  stationary  instead  of 
forming  them  with  green  brick  each  time  the  kiln  is 
set.  This  is  done  more  to  save  making  so  many  of 
common  brick  to  form  the  arches  with  than  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  time  occupied  in  burning  a  kiln  there  is  about 
four  days  and  three  nights,  or  eighty-four  hours  in 
all.  This  includes  the  full  time  of  firing  from  the 
time  the  match  is  applied  until  the  kiln  is  closed  up 
and  finished,  and  we  think  there  are  more  kilns  that 
are  burnt  there  in  less  time  than  we  have  stated  than 
there  are  that  overrun  that  time.  The  brick  are  all 
burned  with  anthracite  coal,  no  other  kind  of  coal 
being  used. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  burning  the  brick,  we  have 
kept  a  record  in  our  yard  for  several  years  as  to  the 
cost  of  fuel  alone,  and  we  have  a  statement  here 
covering  seven  years,  which  we  will  read  to  you,  and 
you  can  then  compare  it  with  others  that  may  be 
stated  here,  as  the  matter  of  fuel  for  burning  brick  is 
a  very  important  question,  and  we  want  to  have  all 
the  light  thrown  on  that  subject  that  we  can. 


1881 —  Amount  of  brick  burnt  per  ton  of  coal . 4,113 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  brick . $1.03 

Price  of  coal  per  ton  delivered .  4.25 

1882 —  Amount  of  brick  burnt  per  ton  of  coal . 4,280 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  brick . $  ,97 

Price  of  coal  per  ton  delivered .  4.15 

1883—  Amount  of  brick  burnt  per  ton  of  coal . 4,274 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  brick . $  ,97 

Price  of  coal  per  ton  delivered .  4.15 

1884—  Amount  of  brick  burnt  per  ton  of  coal . 4,551 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  brick... . g  ,94 

Price  of  coal  per  ton  delivered .  4.15 

1885—  Amount  of  brick  burnt  per  ton  of  coal . 4,530 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  brick . g’  .86 

Price  of  coal  per  ton  delivered .  3.90 


1889— Amount  of  brick  burnt  per  ton  of  coal . 4,632 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  brick . $  .89 


Price  of  coal  per  ton  delivered .  4.25 

1890 — Amount  of  brick  burnt  per  ton  of  coal . 4,267 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  brick . $  .97 

Price  of  coal  per  ton  delivered .  4.15 


Making  the  average  cost  for  seven  years  for  fuel 
to  burn  1,000  brick,  94.6  cents  per  1,000.  And  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  brick  burnt  with  one  ton  of  coal  for 
seven  years,  4,378  brick.  [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Vice  President  Smith— Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  very  able  paper.  It  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Secretary  Randall— I  am  requested  to  announce 
that  the  gentlemen  having  in  charge  the  paving  mate¬ 
rial  exhibit  request  those  who  have  samples  here  on 
exhibition  to  leave  them  and  they  will  be  placed 
with  the  permanent  exhibit. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme  is  an  address, 
“The  Guthrie  Kiln,”  by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  Union  Fur¬ 
nace,  Ohio. 

THE  GUTHRIE  KILN. 

BY  ELLIS  LOVEJOY,  UNION  FURNACE,  OHIO. 

The  advantages  of  continuous  kilns  —  econ¬ 
omy  of  fuel,  perfeot  combustion,  no  smoke, 
high  temperatures,  and  high  percentages  of 
hard  brick,  have  brought  them  into  favor. 
We  recognize  their  merits  but  we  are  not 
blind  to  their  faults.  Their  interested  advocates 
claim  for  them  a  perfection  we  can  hardly  concede. 
Actual  use  brings  out  troublesome  details  in  the 
principles  which  reduce  their  claims  of  perfection 
to  a  question  of  percentages,  with  a  balance  some¬ 
times  in  favor  of  these  kilns  and  sometimes  against 
them.  In  same  classes  of  work  they  are  a  necessity ; 
in  others  a  success ;  while  in  still  others  if  not  a  fail¬ 
ure,  their  success  is  doubtful. 

Of  the  several  forms  now  in  use,  the  Guthrie  kiln 
is  one  of  the  simplest.  It  is  not  unlike  the  Hoffman 
kiln,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel  apart  from  the  brick.  The  ordinary  Guthrie 
is  a  ten  to  fourteen  chamber  kiln.  The  chambers 
are  arranged  in  a  solid  rectangle,  half  of  them  along 
each  side.  A  main  flue  through  the  longitudinal 
center  of  the  kiln  connects  with  the  chimney.  Each 
chamber  is  connected  with  the  main  flue  by  a  single 
opening  controlled  by  a  damper. 

Partition  wails  called  division  walls  separate  the 
chambers.  Openings  in  the  division  wails  are  left 
for  the  passage  of  the  air  and  gas  from  chamber  to 
chamber.  The  arrangement  of  these  openings  is  one 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  kiln  and  gives  it  the 
name  of  semi-gas  kiln. 

The  gases  in  leaving  a  chamber,  pass  through  a 
series  of  openings  extending  the  full  width  of  the 
chamber  in  the  bottom  of  the  division  wall.  In  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  division  wall  the  gases  are  divided ; 
one  portion  passes  directly  through  into  the  next 
chamber;  the  other  portion  rises  through  a  hollow 
space  in  the  division  wall  and  enters  the  chamber 
through  a  second  row  of  openings  extending  across 
the  chamber  about  two  feet  above  the  bottom  holes. 

Across  each  chamber,  two  feet  from  the  division 
wall  on  the  entering  side,  which  we  will  call  the 
front,  is  built  a  wall  about  two  feet  high,  forming 
with  the  division  wall  and  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
a  rectangular  box  open  at  the  top.  This  box  is 
called  the  producer,  which,  with  the  holes  in  the 
division  walls,  constitutes  the  furnace  of  each  cham¬ 
ber. 

Except  a  board  put  over  the  holes  in  the  division 
wall  of  the  last  chamber  filled,  to  prevent  back  draft, 
no  dampers  of  any  kind  are  used  about  the  furnaces. 
The  exit  from  each  chamber  to  the  main  flue  is 
through  the  inner  side  wall,  from  the  floor  level,  fit 
the  back  of  the  chamber.  A  short  up  draft  flue  con¬ 
nects  the  exit  with  the  main  flue.  For  convenience 
and  safety  the  main  flue  is  placed  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  kiln  floor. 

The  short  up  draft  flue  enters  it  through  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  bricks  are  set  from  back  to  front  in  inde¬ 
pendent  benches. 

About  one  foot  is  left  between  the  face  of  the  front 
bench  and  the  producer.  The  front  bench  is  bat¬ 
tered  from  bottom  to  top  to  prevent  drawing  over 
under  fire.  The  space  thus  left  between  the  face  of 
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the  brick  and  the  division  wall  is  called  the  com¬ 
bustion  space. 

The  coal  is  fed  into  the  producer  through  holes  in 
the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  is  soon  ignited  by  the  heat 
passing  ahead  from  the  chambers  under  fire  behind. 
The  air  enters  through  the  lower  holes  in  the  divis¬ 
ion  wall,  but  before  it  can  escape  into  the  chamber  it 
must  rise  through  the  fuel  in  the  producer.  Here  we 
get  our  primary  combustion.  The  imperfect  products 
of  primary  combustion  in  leaving  the  producer  come 
in  contact  with  the  air  entering  through  the  upper 
holes.  Here  and  in  the  combustion  space  we  get  the 
secondary  and  complete  combustion. 

All  the  air  for  combustion  enters  the  kiln  through 
the  last  chamber  of  burned  brick  opened.  From 
there  it  passes  through  the  cooling  chambers,  each 
chamber  as  it  approaches  the  fires  increasing  its  tem¬ 
perature.  It  enters  the  chamber  under  the  fire,  as 
we  have  indicated,  and  combines  with  the  fuel.  The 
intensely  heated  gas  passes  through  the  brick,  grad¬ 
ually  bringing  them  to  the  finishing  heat.  Its  work 
accomplished  here,  it  passes  into  the  second  cham¬ 
ber,  where  its  heat  is  replenished  by  the  addition  of 
fuel  as  in  the  first  chamber,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  temperature. 

The  operation  is  repeated  in  the  third  chamber. 
Beyond  the  third  chamber  it  serves  as  a  carrier  for 
the  moisture,  until,  finally,  it  isdrawn  into  the  main 
flue,  lowered  in  temperature  and  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  action  is  continuous.  Each  chamber 
becomes  in  turn  the  drying  chamber,  the  dry  but  not 
red,  the  red,  the  white,  the  cooling  and  the  cooled. 

While  we  are  drawing  a  chamber  behind  the  fires 
we  are  filling  one  ahead.  The  end  chambers  are  con¬ 
ned  ed  by  cross  flues,  which  bring  them  into  the  cir¬ 
cuit  without  any  variation  from  the  above  order  of 
rotation. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  gases 
in  successive  chambers.  Since  all  the  air  enters  the 
kiln  through  the  cooling  chambers,  it  follows  that 
the  gas  in  the  first  chamber  under  fire  must  contain 
a  large  excess  of  air  for  the  chambers  under  fire  be¬ 
yond.  The  gas  in  the  second  chamber  must  still  carry 
some  air  for  the  fires  in  the  third  chamber.  The  dis* 
advantages  of  such  excess  of  air,  so  apparent  in 
other  forms  of  kilns,  are  not  appreciable  in  this  kiln, 
simply  because  the  air  enters  the  fires  at  almost  the 
temperature  required.  It  gives  us  the  advantage  of 
a  large  volume  of  air  passing  through  the  burned 
bricks  to  hasten  the  cooling. 

In  regard  to  construction,  we  wish  to  put  in  a  word 
against  slip-shod  work.  The  Guthrie  kiln  and  other 
continuous  kilns  offer  tempting  opportunities  to  fill 
in  with  loose  materials.  It  is  a  favorite  method  of 
cheapening  the  cost  of  such  klins.  Our  experience 
with  it  makes  us  emphatic  in  condemning  it,  Twice 
in  two  years  did  we  rebuild  a  kiln,  the  last  time 
with  solid  walls.  A  three  years’  continuous  run 
since  then  has  left  the  kiln  intact.  Where  any  pres¬ 
sure  is  to  be  transmitted  or  resisted  we  want  solid 
walls  backed  up  by  braces.  Except  a  small  space 
under  the  main  flue,  there  is  no  space  below  the 
arches  that  can  be  filled  in  with  loose  material  and 
stand  the  racking  effect  of  high  temperatures. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  cost  of  the 
Guthrie.  In  a  recent  kiln  we  used  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  brick,  five  tons  of  iron  work,  and 
four  thousand  feet  of  timber.  To  the  cost  of  this 
material  in  place  must  be  added  that  of  the  build¬ 
ing  over  the  kiln,  and  of  a  stack  eighty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  feet  high.  Once  well  built  of  good 
materials,  and  the  repairs  are  very  light.  The  only 
destructible  parts  are  the  producers,  which  a  kiln 
helper  can  replace  in  a  few  hours— the  hollow  di¬ 
vision  walls  and  the  dampers. 

We  now  build  the  hollow  part  of  the  division  wall 
so  it  can  be  renewed  without  disturbing  the  body  of 
the  wall. 

The  life  of  a  producer  is  from  one  to  five  years, 
while  a  division  wall  will  last  longer  than  that.  The 
dampers,  of  which  the  Guthrie  kiln  has  a  minimum 
number,  may  be  the  cause  of  much  i. rouble.  We 
now  build  our  flues  so  the  dampers  can  be  taken 
out  for  repairs  and  replaced  in  a  few  minutes. 

CAPACITY. 

The  capacity  of  the  Guthrie  kiln  is  very  low.  Com¬ 
pared  with  common  clamp  kilns  and  round  kilns, 


we  find  that  in  the  Guthrie,  eighty  to  ninety  bricks 
require  one  foot  of  floor  space.  In  the  clamps  one 
foot  of  floor  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  In  the  round 
kilns,  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bricks  may  be  set  on  each  foot  of  floor  space. 

By  floor  space  we  mean  all  the  space  within  the 
bounding  walls. 

In  the  Guthrie  this  includes  the  space  occupied  by 
the  producer.  In  the  clamps  it  includes  the  arches, 
and  in  the  round  kilns  it  includes  the  bags. 

The  loss  in  floor  space  in  the  Guthrie  is  entirely 
in  front.  The  producer  takes  two  feet  off  the  length 
of  the  chamber,  the  distance  from  the  producer  to 
the  foot  of  the  front  bench  is  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  the  batter  of  the  front  bench  will  require  not 
less  than  a  foot  and  a  half ;  in  all  five  feet,  or  about 
one-third  the  entire  floor  space. 

DRYING  AND  BURNING. 

The  rapidity  of  burning  off  the  chambers  of  the 
Guthrie  kiln  depends  upon  the  product,  and  espe¬ 
cially  does  it  depend  upon  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  green  bricks. 

The  Guthrie  kiln  would  be  a  rapid  burner  if  it 
were  not  a  slow  drier.  But  we  are  continually  held 
back  in  our  burning  by  wet  chambers  ahead.  Our 
brick  aie  put  in  the  kilns  quite  wet.  In  our  round 
kilns  we  require  seven  days  for  drying. 

The  same  brick  in  the  Guthrie  will  require  ten  to 
sixteen  days.  We  have  often  thought,  that,  with 
more  chambers  in  our  kiln  so  we  could  have  more 
chambers  on  drying,  we  could  then  increase  the  rate 
of  burning. 

At  this  time,  that  seems  doubtful.  Experiments 
are  being  conducted  to  determine  that  question.  The 
gases  ahead  of  the  fires  passing  through  the  chambers 
of  drying  brick  become  successively  cooled,  and 
consequently  the  capacity  for  carrying  moisture  is 
lowered.  If  the  gases  become  saturated  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  end,  they  will  deposit  moisture  in  the  last 
chambers  instead  of  removing  it.  In  that  case  we 
use  too  many  chambers  instead  of  not  enough.  The 
gases  should  be  completely  drawn  off  into  the  stack 
when  they  become  fully  saturated.  This  is  the  point 
we  are  endeavoring  to  determine.  With  that  known 
we  may  then  supplement  the  action  of  the  kiln  by 
introducing  dry  hot  air  to  the  chambers  beyond  from 
the  cooling  chambers  behind,  without  passing  it 
through  the  intermediate  chambers. 

BURNING. 

For  burning  and  cooling,  the  kiln  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  With  the  regenerative  principle  and  perfect 
combustion,  we  have  at  our  command  an  abundant 
supply  of  heat.  Sight  holes  through  thecrown  of  the 
kiln  enable  us  to  see  the  brick  in  any  part  of  the 
kiln. 

COOLING. 

In  cooling,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  air  passes  from  the  coolest  to  the  hottest 
chamber  successively.  We  can  cool  rapidly  without 
the  danger  of  cooling  suddenly. 

FUEL. 

Concerning  the  fuel,  we  can  not  agree  with  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  slack  is  a  suitable  one.  The 
Guthrie  kiln  will  burn  slack,  but  slack  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  fine  brick.  The  Guthrie  is  fed  from  the  top, 
and  the  fuel,  to  reach  the  producer,  must  pass 
through  the  draft  of  air  and  gas  entering  the  cham¬ 
ber.  The  fine  dust  is  carried  along  with  the  draft 
and  deposited  upon  the  brick.  The  combustion, 
instead  of  being  completed  in  its  proper  space,  is 
going  on  in  contact  with  the  brick.  We  thus  de¬ 
posit  on  our  brick  the  maximum  amount  of  coal 
ash,  which  lowers  the  refractory  value  of  our  fire 
brick ;  which  puts  our  ash-coated  and  blackened 
common  brick  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  bright 
colored  brick  of  our  competitors,  and  which  tends 
to  shut  our  pressed  brick  out  of  a  market.  We  use 
lump  coal,  broken  to  suitable  sizes  and  carefully 
forked,  and  think  it  economy.  The  amount  of  fuel 
the  Guthrie  requires  is  extremely  low.  We  can  safely 
say  it  does  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
used  in  non-regenerative  kilns. 

FIRE  BRICK. 

The  adoption  of  a  regenerative  kiln  has  become  a 
necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  material. 
Such  material  must  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  in 
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burning  it  will  be  called  upon  to  resist  in  use. 
The  temperatures  of  hot  blast  furnaces  have  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  with  the  temperatures  of 
the  more  recent  steel  processes  have  passed  the  limit 
of  anything  except  a  regenerative  furnace. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Guthrie,  together  with  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  apart  from  the  brick,  yet 
sufficiently  close  to  transmit  the  heat  to  them  without 
appreciable  loss,  are  two  strong  points  in  favor  of  it. 

COMMON  BRICK. 

In  common  brick,  it  gives  excellent  results.  We 
would  expect  from  it  an  average  of  not  less  than 
90  per  cent,  of  brick  suitable  for  outside  work. 
There  are  no  arches  nor  over-hangers,  no  admixture 
of  fuel,  and  no  danger  of  sudden  cooling ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  loss  from  broken  and  blackened  brick 
is  very  low.  Everything  can  be  set  for  line  brick 
with  good  prospects  of  getting  them. 

The  economy  in  fuel,  the  high  results,  and  the 
adaptibility  of  the  kiln  to  winter  work,  would  com¬ 
mend  the  kiln  for  common  brick.  The  first  cost, 
the  low  capacity  per  foot  of  floor,  and  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  brick  as  fast  as  cooled,  would  be 
against  the  kiln. 

PRESSED  BRICK. 

The  Guthrie  kiln  does  not  take  a  high  rank  for 
pressed  brick  of  a  uniform  color.  Color  is  a  delicate 
test  for  uniform  heat.  While  the  Guthrie  will  burn 
practically  all  hard  brick,  it  will  not  burn  them  all 
uniformly  hard.  Perfect  uniformity  can  only  be 
attained  by  continued  equal  combustion  in  all  parts 
of  the  kiln. 

If  this  be  true,  then  any  kiln  which  presents  the 
greatest  number  of  points  of  combustion  with  the 
least  space  to  be  covered  by  each  point  would  pro¬ 
duce  (he  most  uniform  results.  On  this  basis,  the 
Guthrie  kiln,  with  all  the  combustion  in  each  cham¬ 
ber  at  one  end,  can  not  take  a  high  rank. 

Our  kiln  records  confirm  us  in  this  opinion.  While 
we  can  get  higher  totals  from  the  Guthrie,  we  get 
lower  percentages  of  first  quality. 

FLASHED  ENDS. 

A  second  feature  in  this  class  of  products  is  the 
flashed  and  ash  coated  ends  and  sides.  We  have 
this  evil  to  contend  with  in  any  kiln  using  coal,  ex¬ 
cept  the  muffle  kiln,  but  the  conditions  are  especially 
favorable  in  continuous  kilns.  The  trouble  is  in  the 
draft.  Slow  and  uniform  draft  reduces  the  trouble 
to  a  minimum,  while  strong  and  variable  draft  in¬ 
creases  it. 

Gases  expand  rapidly  when  heated.  The  air  en¬ 
ters  the  Guthrie  at  the  normal  temperature  and  suc¬ 
cessively  increases  in  temperature  to  2000°  or  3000°, 
and  since  the  volume  can  not  change,  the  rate  of 
passage  must  increase  from  four  to  six  times  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  expansion. 

Beyond  the  hottest  chamber  the  gases  contract,  and 
consequently  the  rate  of  passage  decreases.  What 
are  the  consequences  of  such  draft?  In  the  hottest 
chamber  the  flame  is  rapidly  drawn  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  switched  over  the  brick,  which  cause  the 
flashed  ends.  Here,  also,  the  ashes  are  being  formed. 
The  rapid  draft  takes  up  the  fine  ashes  from  the 
producer  and  deposits  them  on  the  brick.  By  the 
closest  attention  to  our  fuel  and  draft  we  reduce  the 
evil  as  much  as  possible,  but  evil  it  is,  and  in  excess 
of  other  forms  of  kilns. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  continuous  kiln  has 
come  to  stay.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  a  great  suc¬ 
cess:  rather  the  contrary  ;  but  it  contains  elements  so 
important  to  the  clay  industry  that  it  must,  in  the 
end,  succeed.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
Like  several  other  important  inventions,  it  has  come 
to  us  from  Europe  in  an  undeveloped  form,  and  it 
remains  for  us  to  develop  it.  In  this  development  it 
will  find  its  place  in  clay  manufacture,  which  is  now 
uncertain.  It  will  not  become  the  universal  kiln 
any  more  than  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel 
is  the  universal  process.  As  there  are  steels  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  the  Bessemer  converter,  so  will 
there  be  clay  products  impossible  to  the  continuous 
kiln. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  it  will  lead,  for  it 
is  a  necessity.  We  do  not  mean  the  Guthrie  kiln, 
but  the  developed  continuous  kiln.  In  this  develop¬ 
ment  the  simplicity  of  the  Guthrie  gives  it  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  because  we  do  not  have  to  undo  in  order  to 
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start  right.  In  common  brick  the  kiln  will  hold  a 
place  near  the  front.  In  more  artistic  products,  if  it 
ever  attains  a  prominent  place,  it  must  develop 
further  than  we  can  now  see. 

DISCUSSION. 

S.  P.  Crafts— Mr.  Lovejoy,  how  many  brick  can 
you  burn  with  one  ton  of  coal,  and  what  kind  of 
coal  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Lovejoy— We  use  soft  coal.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  to  answer  the  other  question,  because  it 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  brick,  I  believe.  We 
use,  comparing  it  with  our  other  kilns,  a  little  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  we  use  in  the  round 
down  draft  kilns,  burning  the  same  kind  of  brick. 
The  actual  amount  is  about  500  pounds  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  brick.  In  common  kilns  we  have  used  over 
2,000  pounds.  We  burn  4  000  brick  with  a  ton  of  coal. 

Mr.  Crafts — What  is  the  size  of  the  bricks? 

Mr  Lovejoy— They  are  about  the  standard  size— 
about  2%  x  314  x  8%.  We  have  taken  some  clay  from 
the  banks,  being  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick,  and  made  it  into  brick  and  burned  it  in  the 
kiln  with  our  soft  brick,  and  those  brick  have  run 
out  of  shape.  They  were  burned  so  hard  they  com¬ 
menced  to  run  and  melt,  while  the  brick  from  our 
clay  was  not  injured. 

Mr.  Tiffany — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  gets  a  larger  proportion  of  face  brick  from  the 
common  down-draft  kiln  than  from  the  Guthrie? 

Mr.  Lovejoy— Yes,  sir.  We  get  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  ;  runs  fron  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tiffany — I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  estimate 
the  per  cent.,  and  do  you  recommend  the  Guthrie 
kiln  for  pressed  brick? 

Mr.  Lovejoy— For  a  fine,  clear  and  uniform  shaped 
brick,  I  do  not  believe  the  Guthrie  or  any  other  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  will  be  a  success,  but  for  common  brick 
I  think  it  will  come  to  the  front. 

Geo.  H.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  la.— I  came  to  the 
convention  for  information,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
built  a  continuous  kiln  last  March,  and  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  convention  1  would  like  to  say  this 
kiln  cost  m°  8  ,000,  and  up  to  date  I  have  never  been 
able  to  work  it  successfully. 

C.  T.  Davis— What  kiln  was  it? 

Mr.  Brown— I  don't  think  it  proper  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  kiln  It  has  sixtten  chambers  and  each 
chamber  holds  16  01.0  biick.  My  idea  in  coming  to 
the  conv.  ntion  was  to  find  out  if  I  can  burn  paving 
brick  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  how  high  he  sets  his  brick. 

Mr.  Lovejoy— We  only  set  about  26  or  28  high ;  in 
our  round  kiln  we  set  as  high  as  30  sometimes  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Brown— Can  you  tell  me,  then,  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
how  many  merchantable  brick  toil  can  draw  from 
that  kiln  out  of  eight  courses?  I  mean  brick  of  any 
sort  that  you  could  sell  at  $4  a  thousand  ? 

Mtt.  Lovejoy— The  location  of  our  plant  is  such 
that  brick  we  could  sell  for  $1  a  thousand  we  could 
not  sell  at  all,  but  in  the  Guthrie  kiln  I  have  taken 
90  per  cent,  of  such  brick  as  the  gentlem  m  speaks 
of,  and  our  record  for  the  year  shows  a  total  output 
of  a  little  more  than  92  per  cent.  Now,  we  have  no 
common  brick  or  salmon  brick;  we  have  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  quality,  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
broken  brick  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  won’t  do. 
The  average  of  our  kiln  for  merchantable,  su -h  as 
the  gentleman  speaks  of,  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  92  per  cent. 

Mr  Brown— I  think  perhaps  you  could  relieve  me 
from  my  dilliculty.  I  have  a  kiln  which  requiies  a 
great  deal  of  reducing.  I  have  set  thirty  brick  high. 
My  experience  has  been  that  my  eight  lower  courses 
are  all  right.  If  I  attempt  to  burn  paving  brick  and 
vitrify  ray  next  nine  courses,  I  get  paving  brick  that 
are  almost  perfect,  vitrifying  to  the  center,  and  then 
for  my  next  twelve  or  thirteen  courses  are  building 
brick  that  I  can  sell  if  I  push  them  hard.  My  idea 
in  building  this  kiln  was  to  have  a  kiln  that  would 
turn  me  out  about  90  per  cent,  good  merchantable 
paving  brick,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing 
that.  I  can  turn  out  of  my  kiln  aboutSO  percent,  of 
brick  that  I  can  sell,  and  about  40  per  cent.  I  can 
sell  for  paving  brick,  and  the  last  go  for  common 
building  brick,  that  I  can  get  about  81  a  thousand 
for.  We  had  a  very  strong  demand  for  brick  in  Sioux 


City  last  year,  and  I  sold  all  the  brick  I  had,  but  I 
can  not  get  but  88  a  thousand  for  them,  and  I  was 
grievously  disappointed  in  the  output  of  my  kiln, 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  any  one  who  can  give 
me  some  pointers. 

Mr.  Davis— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lovejoy  the 
cost  of  the  Guthrie  kiln. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — The  question  is  about  as  uncertain 
as  the  question  of  fuel.  Our  kiln  cost  us  88,000. 

Mr.  Davis— As  all  of  you  know,  I  am  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  patent  kiln  owned  by  a  Scotch  company, 
and  the  Guthrie  kiln  is  very  much  like  the  kiln  we 
have  built  at  Pittsburgh,  at  a  cost  of  820,000,  and  an¬ 
other  one  which  we  are  building  at  Perth-Amboy, 
tha*  is  to  cost  815,000.  and  it  is  no  larger  than  the 
Guthrie  kiln.  Now,  if  you  want  to  build  a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln,  don’t  expect  to  build  one  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Brown — I  thought  if  a  kiln  cost  87,000  it  was  a 
pretty  good  kiln.  Now,  if  I  had  820,000  I  would  not 
build  a  kiln;  I  would  retire  from  the  business.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Secretary  Randall — The  next  number  on  the 
programme  is  an  essay,  “Drain  Tile:  Its  Manufac¬ 
ture  and  Use,”  by  E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

“DRAIN  TILE— ITS  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE.” 

BY  E.  M.  PIKE,  CHENOA,  ILL. 

The  subject  assigned  me  may  be  considered  by 
some  as  foreign  to  the  line  of  thought  laid  out  by  this 
convention  proper,  but  as  many  of  us  are  acting  in  a 
dual  capacity,  tile-makers  and  brick  makers,  and  to 
others,  perhaps,  who  do  not  fully  know  the  use  of 
drain  tile,  an  idea  might  be  dropped  that  would  en¬ 
gender  new  thought  which  would  be  beneficial. 

Drain  tile,  which  is  absorbing  at  the  present  time 
a  large  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  especially  in 
the  western  states,  had  its  origin  most  marked  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Columella,  a 
Roman  cotemporary  with  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
in  the  reien  of  Nero,  treats  at  length  and  fullness 
not  inelegantly  of  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  garden  vegetables,  trees,  the  vine,  olive  and 
other  fruits.  He  gives  directions  for  selecting  farms, 
the  management  of  servants  and  slaves.  He  himself 
lived  in  Rome  most  of  the  lime,  but  owned  a  small 
villa  and  farm  in  the  country.  He  advanced  ihe 
idea  of  loosening  the  soil  in  various  ways  by  culti¬ 
vation,  and  to  quote  his  words  he  says:  "For  to 
cultivate  is  no  other  thing  but  to  loosen  and  ferment 
the  earth;  therefore,  the  same  land,  which  is  both 
fat  and  loose  and  crumbling,  yields  the  greatest 
profit,  because  at  the  time  it  yields  the  most  it  re¬ 
quires  the  least.”  He  speaks  of  the  different  kinds 
of  soil,  whether  it  be  woody,  stony  or  marshy  land 
covered  with  rushes,  fern  plats  or  shrubs.  He  says 
if  it  be  wet,  let  the  abundance  of  moisture  be  first 
drained  or  dried  up  by  ditches.  Of  these  we  have 
known  two  kinds— blind  and  open.  Then  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  manner  in  which  the  blind  ditches  were 
made  with  stone  and  clean  gravel ;  but  if  these  were 
not  obtainable;  to  make  bundles  of  brush  tied  to¬ 
gether,  on  which  were  laid  boughs,  over  which  the 
earth  was  thrown,  leaving  the  ends  open  for  the  free 
passage  of  water  both  in  and  out.  Thus  we  can  see 
that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of 
under-drainage  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  I  have  helped  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  a  ditch  in  Maine,  my  native  state,  in  my 
boyhood  days,  and  it  worked  well.  We  have  no 
knowledge  that  the  Romans  used  drain  tile  for 
draining  land,  but  the  same  author  speaks  of  the 
use  of  earthen  pipe  to  convey  water  to  cisterns,  as 
follows:  “But  if  these  also  fail  you  and  the  small 
hopes  of  spring  water  force  you,  let  large  cisterns  be 
built  for  men  and  ponds  for  tattle,  for  gathering  and 
keeping  rain  water,  which  is  most  proper  and  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  this  you  may 
have  exceedingly  good  if  you  convey  it  in  earthen 
pipes  into  a  covered  cistern.”  I  infer  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  earthen  pipes  were  on  the  market,  and 
doubtless  cheap,  for  we  have  no  information  lhat 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tariff  was  heavy  on 
these  pipes,  or  that  strikes  were  frequent. 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  oldest  reference  to 
under-drains  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  stone  which  was  common  to 
the  country  and  brick  also  were  used  in  construction 


of  sewers  in  cities  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Columella,  and  perhaps  earthen  pipe  may  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  we  have  knowledge 
of  the  making  of  brick  with  and  without  straw  as 
far  back  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  over  4,000  years  ago. 
And  this,  allow  me  to  suggest,  was  the  first  strike  that 
ever  occurred  on  a  building  or  a  brick-yard.  Drain  tile 
at  present  time  are  usually  made  round,  one  foot  in 
length  and  of  all  sizes  from  three  to  eighteen  inches 
inclusive.  In  the  past,  not  many  years  ago,  there 
were  made  horseshoe  shaped,  with  and  without 
bottoms,  also  “  V  ”  shaped  with  the  open  side  down, 
and  perhaps  other  shapes  ;  but  at  present  the  round 
tile  for  convenience  of  manufacture  and  use  super¬ 
cedes  all  other  shapes.  They  are  manufactured  by 
machinery  made  in  this  country,  which  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  molded  and  dried  on  slatted  floors  or  shelves, 
and  usually  burnt  in  closed  kilns,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  use. 

The  benefit  derived  from  drain  tile  scarcely  any 
one  disputes;  for  we  have  learned  that  they  are  not 
only  beneficial  to  drain  the  water  away,  but  also 
beneficial  in  time  of  drouth.  The  benefits  arising 
from  tile  drainage  are  many.  It  lengthens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  both  ends.  It  enables  the  seed  to  go  into  the 
ground  earlier  in  spriog;  makes  it  grow  faster  during 
the  summer,  and  matures  the  crop  earlier  in  autumn . 
Franklin  said,  “  Burn  a  candle  at  both  ends  and  it’s 
soon  gone.”  A  season  that  is  ushered  in  amid  the 
cold,  wet  days  of  May,  and  closed  by  early  frosts  of 
September,  is  too  short  for  su  cessful  farming.  Tile 
draining  obviates  this  by  draining  and  warmiug  the 
soil;  being  more  mellow  and  open  to  the  circulation 
of  the  air  it  will  thaw  out  earlier  iu  spring.  We 
who  have  lived  in  snowy  countries  have  ob-erved 
that  the  culverts  under  the  roadways  and  the  banks 
of  ravines  and  hillsides  were  first  to  g  t  hare  in 
spring,  and  thus  drainage  warms  the  soil.  Actual 
experience  has  shown  us  that  drained  soil  is  about 
ten  degrees  warmer  eight  inches  below  the  surface 
than  undrained  soil  at  the  same  depth.  Heat  is 
necessary  to  the  germination  of  seed  and  growth  of 
plants,  whether  the  tiny  flower  of  the  liot-house  or 
the  expansive  Helds  of  corn  on  a  western  prairie,  and 
the  seed  that  will  thrive  in  warm,  under-drained 
soil,  will  rot  in  cold,  damp  soil,  so  that  oftentimes 
the  few  degrees  of  heat  betters  the  condition  of  the 
seed  into  life  and  growth,  and  plant  life  is  hastened 
by  the  same  helping  causes,  and  consequently  larger 
crops,  earlier  matured,  of  better  quality,  than  on 
cold,  undrained  soil.  We  can  also  see  that  the  s  ime 
order  of  things  would  bring  the  harvest  earlier,  and 
theiefore  less  liable  to  the  early  frosts  of  autumn. 

We  have  said  lhat  drainage  is  beneficial  in  dry 
weather.  The  rainfall  percolates  through  the  earth 
to  the  tile,  some  three  feet  below  the  surface,  creat¬ 
ing  innumerable  pores.  In  dry  weaiher  these  same 
pores  opened  by  the  action  of  the  water  become 
breathing  holes,  all  centering  on  the  tile.  These 
openings  create  a  draft  through  the  tile,  which  brings 
the  night  air  laden  wiih  moisture,  that  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  which  is  cooler,  and  the  dampness 
js  thus  taken  up.  The  earth  virtually  breathes,  ex¬ 
hales  water  in  wet  seasons  and  inhales  moisture-laden 
air  in  dry  seasons,  thus  showiug  tile  drainage  is  a 
safeguard  against  drought,  as  well  as  overabundance 
of  water.  “  White  man  brings  rain,”  says  the  In¬ 
dian.  He  brings  it  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  cover, 
ing  it  with  verdure,  but  this  same  white  man  has 
become  wise  enough  to  drain  away  what  he  does  not 
want. 

A  few  years  ago  quite  a  commotion  was  raised,  and ' 
on  first  thought,  too,  that  the  tile-makers  were  ruin¬ 
ing  the  country  by  draining  the  water  away  and  de¬ 
stroying  evaporation,  and  this  theory  was  substan¬ 
tiated  by  professors  in  agricultural  colleges  aijid 
others;  also  that  tile-drainage  was  conducive  to 
floods ;  but  after  due  investigation  just  the  reverse  are 
the  facts.  Tile-drainage  throws  the  water  level  lower, 
stores  it  for  a  time  iu  the  earth,  prevents  surface" 
washiug  and  too  much  rapid  evaporation;  the  earth 
becomes  spongy  and  loose,  and  easily  cultivated.  If 
we  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  country  we  shall 
find  far  longer  droughts  many  years  previous  to  the 
laying  of  any  tile. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  those  present  to  know  to 
what  an  extent  this  enterprise  has  been  carried  on 
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in  the  western  states.  Illinois,  for  instance,  has 
about  800  factories,  and  from  best  statistics  obtain¬ 
able,  have  made  and  laid  about  200.000  miles,  or 
enough,  if  lain  continuously,  to  belt  the  earth  eight 
times;  this  reduced  to  rods  would  make  61,000,000; 
calculating  the  laying  of  this  tile  at  thirty  cents  and 
the  cost  of  them  at  twenty-five  cents  per  rod,  which 
is  a  fair  average  in  Illinois,  would  make  the  sum  of 
S3 j, 200, 000.  There  are  larger  estimates  made.  To 
those  not  knowing  the  value  of  drain  tile,  this  might 
seem  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  but  al¬ 
low  me  to  say  that  no  money  is  so  well  expended  as 
judiciously  expended  in  tile.  Illinois  is  not  alone 
in  this  great  enterprise;  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  close 
behind,  while  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  are  fast  falling  into  line,  and  our  friends  of 
the  south  have  been  watching  us  in  this  enterprise, 
and  they,  too,  have  gone  into  the  business. 

There  are  other  benefits  outside  of  agriculture. 
Take  all  this  vast  amount  of  drainage  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  we  can  imagine,  and  imagine  only,  its 
benefits. 

In  earlier  years  fever  and  ague,  or  the  “  shakes,” 
in  common  parlance,  were  as  commou  as  sunny 
days,  hut  tile  drainage  has  carried  away  the  shakes 
by  draining  out  the  miasmatic  ponds.  The  frogs  and 
the  mosquitoes,  too,  have  gone,  but  the  shakes  have 
left  their  foot-prints  on  the  brows  of  many  hairless¬ 
headed  men,  of  which  you  have  a  specimen  before 
you. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  tile  are  manifest  on 
every  hand;  with  these,  millions  of  capital  invested 
and  thousands  of  men  employed.  It  has  stimulated 
mining  and  transportation,  and  giveu  new  impe¬ 
tus  to  local  trade  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  in  states  where  factori  s  are  established  ;  also 
business  to  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  labor 
to  mechanics  of  other  states.  From  the  stand  point 
of  to-day  the  future  looks  bright  to  the  farmer,  and 
so  it  does  to  all,  whether  they  work  with  brain  or 
brawn. 

Clay  is  a  theme  as  broad  as  the  world  and  deep  as 
the  earth,  universal  in  all  climes  and  countries. 
Clay*  are  of  many  kinds,  composed  of  many  ele¬ 
ments,  and  we,  as  clay  manipulators,  analyze  them 
practically  rather  than  theoretically,  for  by  practice 
only  can  we  know  how  to  handle  our  own  clay.  If 
we  tried  theory  rather  than  practice,  it  would  be 
like  book-farming,  it  would  run  to  theory,  and  the 
corn  would  run  to  weeds. 

This  great  system  of  farm  drainage  which  is  taking 
the  country  both  north  and  south  is  creating  capital 
by  the  millions,  which  will  be  spent  largely  in  build¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  homes  for  the  people,  and  we, 
as  brick-makers,  are  already  called  upon  to  tear 
down  and  build  greater  manufactories,  in  order  to 
supply  the  present  and  coming  demands.  Our 
country  is  becoming  more  favorable  to  human 
existence.  Wet  lan  is,  bogs  and  miasmatic  swamps 
are  giving  place  to  dry  and  arable  fields,  and  the 
influence  is  felt  by  countless  thousands  who  breathe 
pure  air  and  enjoy  the  sanitary  benefits  as  a  con¬ 
sequence.  And  yet  this  work  is  only  begun.  Emer- 
sonsays:  ”  Tiles  are  political  economists.  So  many 
young  Americans  announcing  a  better  era  and  a  day 
of  fat  things  ”  Older  Americans  also  are  announcing 
a  better  era,  and  the  more  tiles  they  use  the  more 
fat  things  they  will  have. 

These  annual  associations  are  conducive  of  much 
good ;  we  meet  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  to  advance 
our  mutual  interests.  Our  vocation  is  a  noble  one 
we  add  wealth  and  happiness  not  only  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  but  to  generations  yet  unknown.  The  products 
of  our  toil  in  shape  of  burned  clay  will  stand  after 
we  h  ive  all  passed  into  the  great  beyond.  ^  We  build 
better  than  we  know. 

Every  clay-worker  knows  the  lamentable  lack  of 
available  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  clay  business. 
In  our  business  every  one  has  had  to  work  out  his 
own  problem  and  to  overcome  his  own  difficulties 
by  his  own  experience.  All  know  the  cost  of  this 
in  time,  money  and  mental  anxiety.  The  policy,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  of  potters,  was  to  keep  secret 
all  they  knew  and  not  let  others  profit  by  their  ex¬ 
perience;  at  the  royal  potteries  in  England  neither 
king  nor  subject  could  enter  those  secret  workshops, 
the  workmen  themselves  being  sworn  to  secrecy. 


But  in  our  day  of  ‘‘reciprocity”  and  reciprocal  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  are  above  that;  we  have  discovered  that  in¬ 
dividual  progress  in  our  calling  is  very  much  due  to 
interchange  of  individual  experience.  Life  is  too  short 
for  each  one  of  us  to  learn  by  long  and  hard  expe¬ 
rience  that  which  can  be  told  us  by  another  who  has 
gone  through  it.  We  clay-workers  have  enough  to 
do  to  unc  >ver  the  unseen  which  is  constantly  rising 
before  us  in  the  shape  of  costly  experience,  and 
should  aid  each  other  in  cutting  corners  to  success 
and  thus  gain  time  for  fitting  foundations  for  the 
palaces  of  brick  yet  to  be  built  by  the  craft,  either 
with  or  withoutstraw,  whether  hard,  soft,  or  salmon, 
glazed  or  repressed.  Strikes  and  walking  delegates 
will  only  be  known  in  history.  [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Rome.  Ga.— I  have  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  my  esteemed 
friend  from  Illinois,  but  as  I,  myself,  live  in  the 
eternal  city,  within  its  very  limits,  and  have  read 
Gen  Lew  Wallace’s  description  of  it,  I  claim  the 
liberty  to  speak.  He  refers  in  his  paper  to  Rome.  I 
have  never  seen  a  drain  tile  in  the  town,  and  so  far 
as  his  reference  to  drain  tile  and  drainage  in  R  tme  is 
concerned  my  friend  is  considerably  mistaken. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pike— I  did  not  say  anything  about  drain  tile 
in  Rome  at  all.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morrison-I  thought  you  did. 

Geo.  S.  Oldfield.  Norfolk,  Ga. — I  rise  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Illinois  for  his  masterly  effort  on  the 
subject.  I  think  I  was  the  first  advocate  of  tile  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  south,  and  I  can  add  my  testimony  to 
what  he  has  said.  The  use  of  tile  about  Nor¬ 
folk  has  not  only  increased  the  crops  but  the  health. 
The  people  about  Norfolk  used  to  have  what  was 
called  fever  and  ague.  It  is  now  a  very  healthy 
place  and  people  come  down  there  seeking  health  at 
Old  Point  Comfort  and  places  about  there.  I  merely 
rose  to  give  my  evidence  that  this  was  the  best  paper 
on  the  subject  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Gleason,  Washington— I  want  to  interrupt 
this  discussion  for  a  moment.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  have  a  session  this  evening,  but  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  papers  yet  on  the  programme  is  a 
very  short  one  and  I  move  you  that  this  convention 
continue  in  session  until  the  work  is  accomplished. 
Motion  carried. 

E.  M.  Pike— Mr.  President,  by  your  permission  I 
will  say  that  if  any  one  else  wants  any  information 
on  this  matter  I  will  tell  them  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  don’t  want  any  information.  I  laid 
about  four  miles  of  tile,  and  I  have  not  got  the  crook 
out  of  my  back  yet.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  on  the  programme 
is  the  discussion  of  ”  Ornamental  Brick.”  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  have  Mr.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  lead  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  he  is  not  present,  and  there  has  been  no 
one  else  designated  to  take  up  the  work,  so  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  next  number,  an  essay  by  W  H  Duf- 
fett,  on ‘-Continuous  Kilns.”  Mr.  Duffett  has  been  de¬ 
tained  at  home,  but  has  sent  me  a  short  essay,  which 
I  will  read  for  him. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 

BY  W.  H.  DUFFET,  BEATRICE,  NEB. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  continuous  kilns  for 
burning  brick: 

In  August  and  September,  1889,  we  engaged  Mr. 
Radford,  of  Sioux  City,  Ta.,  to  superintend  the  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  of  one  fourteen  chamber  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  for  burning  paving  and  building  brick. 
Mr.  Radford  is  the  patentee  of  said  kiln.  There  are 
many  good  features  in  the  Radford  kiln.  There  are, 
also,  many  improvements  we  should  make  should  we 
build  another  kiln  of  the  kind.  For  instance,  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  small,  narrow  slits  in  the  division 
walls,  the  fire  does  not  spread  or  pass  from  one  cham¬ 
ber  to  the  next  as  rapidly  as  it  might  do.  In  burning 
a  continuous  kiln  much  depends  upon  the  clay  the 
brick  are  made  from,  and  very  much  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  coal  used  in  burning,  as  some  coal  will 
clinker  very  much;  other  coal  will  burn  to  a  white 
ash.  The  white  ash  coal  being  far  preferable,  as  the 
clinker  adheres  to  the  brick  just  where  the  coal 
drops  from  the  feeding  shafts.  We  started  fire  in 
said  continuous  kiln  on  the  28th  of  September,  1889, 


and  continued  until  September  15th,  1890,  without 
stopping  our  fires.  In  that  time  we  burned  over  five 
million  brick  besides  hollow  fire  proof  tile.  We 
would  have  burned  more,  but  not  haviug  a  patent 
drier  at  that  time,  or  a  part  of  that  time,  we  had  to 
hold  our  fires  in  check  in  order  to  obtain  dry  brick 
for  tilling  the  chambers.  If  trade  demands  and  we 
should  build  another  continuous  kiln,  we  should 
much  improve  on  the  present  kiln  in  its  drafts, 
dampers,  etc.,  as  per  new  plans  we  have  now  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  office,  viz.:  Leaving  fully  one-third 
of  the  division  walls  open,  at  the  same  time  carry¬ 
ing  the  division  walls  on  arches:  in  case  the  pieces 
burned  out  it  could  be  replaced  without  incon¬ 
venience.  Another  important  feature  we  should 
introduce,  would  be  direct  drafts  from  one  chamber 
to  the  other  all  through  the  crowns  or  arches  of  the 
chambers,  thereby  giving  better  control  of  the  draft8 
to  regulate  the  fires,  and  giving  a  more  even  burn 
and  a  fuller  percentage  of  hard  burnt  paving  brick. 
We  burn  our  pavers  off  at  the  point  of  vitrifaction. 
Therefore  we  do  notvitrUy  thebrick  through,  as  we 
consider  the  brick  tougher  and  more  durable  not 
thoroughly  vitrified,  not  so  apt  to  chip  and  break. 
We  have  a  very  strong  clay  consisting  of  alumina, 
silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  much  impregnated  with 
feldspar,  and  will  stand  a  greatamount  of  heat.  One 
feature  in  the  continuous  kiln  is  we  can  get  all  the 
heat  we  desire.  The  brick  require  to  be  set  open; 
our  chamber’s  average  measure  is  20x12x9  feet,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  four  end  chambers,  which  average  2-1x12 
x9  feet,  in  which  we  burn  an  average  of  24,000  and 
30.000  per  chamber,  or  about  360,000  per  round,  and  so 
draw  and  set  one  kiln  per  day.  Phould  we  build  an¬ 
other  continuous  kiln  we  would  build  it  eighteen 
chambers,  so  that  we  could  keep  at  least  five  or  six 
chambers  ahead  of  the  fire. 

In  reference  to  fuel— a  great  saving  is  made ;  at 
least  40  per  cent :  also  considerable  labor.  We  would 
make  many  improvements  in  building  another  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln.  In  my  opinion,  the  Radford  kiln  is  a 
good  and  economical  kiln  for  burning  br'cks.  and 
with  the  improvements  which  can  be  made  in  con¬ 
structing.  it  is  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln,  which 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about.  [Applause.] 
President  Adams— If  no  one  cares  to  make  any 
remarks,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  numberis  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Waoliugton.  He  could  not  be  with  us  but 
has  sent  his  paper  for  me  to  read  for  him. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  Mr.  Waplington’s 
paper  as  follows ; 

MANUFACTURED  GAS  FOR  BURNING  BRICK. 

BY  W.  WAPLINGTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Ohairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
without  troubling  you  with  an  apology  or  other  ir¬ 
relevant  matter,  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  duty  I  was 
desired  to  perform. 

“  Manufactured  Gas  for  Burning  Brick  ”  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  I  am  to  talk  to  you.  As  I  am  apt  to 
become  embarrassed  by  the  scrutinizing  glances  of  so 
many  strangers,  I  have  written  out  my  piece  to  guard 
against  the  discomfiture  of  a  breakdown,  and  will 
read  it  as  carefully  and  slowly  as  my  state  of  mind 
will  permit. 

Gaseous  fuel  is  gradually,  but  surely,  forcing  its 
way  to  the  front  in  every  manufacturing  process  em¬ 
ploying  heat,  and  the  better  the  subject  is  under¬ 
stood  the  quicker  it  will  march  to  its  destined  goal. 
The  manufacture  of  gas  is  a  very  simple  thing.  I 
manufactured  it  on  a  small  scale  when  I  was  but  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age ;  my  apparatus  was  a  clay  tobacco 
pipe,  and  the  substance  from  which  I  distilled  the 
gas  was  small  bituminous  coal.  Most  of  you,  no 
doubt,  are  quite  as  familiar  with  this  experiment  as 
I  am.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  the  retort  in  which 
you  put  the  small  coal ;  you  then  seal  up  the  cavity 
containing  the  coal  with  a  piece  of  soft  clay  and  put 
the  bowl  into  a  fire,  leaving  the  stem  sticking  out. 
In  a  few  minutes  you  will  see  steam  arising  from  the 
hole  in  the  stem,  and  a  little  later  a  rich  brown 
smoke ;  if  this  smoke  is  free  from  steam  it  will  ignite 
on  applying  a  lighted  match,  and  will  burn  for  a 
considerable  time.  This,  then,  is  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  illuminating  gas  from 
coal  at  all  the  gas  works,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
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principles  included  in  the  production  of  fuel  gas  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

I  think  it  advisable  at  the  outset  to  point  out  to  you 
the  difference  of  the  two  gases,  for  they  are  by  no 
means  identical ;  further,  fuel  gas  is  not  simply 
crude,  or  unpurified  illuminating  gas.  The  two  are 
different  in  composition  and  are  manufactured  some¬ 
what  differently. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  further  with  a  description 
of  the  making  of  illuminating  gas  than  that  given 
above  with  the  tobacco  pipe,  except  to  s  y  that  all 
the  subsequent  proc<  sses  are  for  purification,  etc. 
Its  production  is  simply  as  I  have  described  it. 

Now  let  me  describe,  as  simply  as  I  can,  the  ap¬ 
paratus  and  manufacture  of  fuel  gas,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  not  at  all  versed  in  chemical  terms, 

I  will  abstain,  as  much  as  I  can,  from  using  them. 

Firstof  all,  then,  I  want  you  to  fix  your  imagination 
on  a  very  small  circular  kiln,  say  six,  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter  (or,  in  fact,  any  size  you  choose), 
with  a  domed  roof,  but  leveled  off  on  top  for  con¬ 
venience,  and  imagine  this  set,  not  on  the  ground, 
but  on  two  straight  walls,  or  four  short  iron  columns, 
about  three  feet  high.  In  the  center  of  the  roof 
there  must  be  a  hole  left  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  on  one  side  of  this  dome  an¬ 
other  opening  a  few  inches  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  center  one.  Now,  let  us  put  a  bottom  in  our  lit¬ 
tle  kiln,  which  must  be  a  fire  grate  completely 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  We  will  now 
call  this  little  kiln  a  gas  producer,  and  proceed 
to  make  fuel  gas  in  it.  We  begin  bykindlinga  fire 
on  '.he  grate,  and  by  means  of  the  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  roof  we  coal  up  as  fast  as  the  fire  will  stand  it. 
We  must  fix  a  hopper  on  our  central  opening  and  a 
pipe  in  our  side  opening;  this  pipe  is  to  convey  the 
gas  to  where  it  is  needed.  The  hopper  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  drop  bottom,  and  a  lid  for  the  top;  this 
is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  through  the  central 
opening.  The  gas  must  leave  the  producer  by  the 
side  opening  and  go  through  the  pipe. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  is  nicely  aglow,  and  about  a  foot 
thick  all  over  the  grate,  you  will  observe  a  rich  brown 
smoke,  similar  to  that  escaping  from  the  tobacco  pipe 
just  described  ;  this  will  also  ignite  and  burn  with  a 
long  fl-ime,  more  or  less  smoky.  If.  now,  we  stop 
firing  our  producer,  the  flame  will  by  and  by  become 
shorter,  and  change  i's  color  until  it  becomes  a  short 
and  pretty  blue  flame.  This  is  an  indication  that 
the  coal  we  put  on  has  yielded  all  its  gas,  and  there 
is  no  longer  coal  on  the  grate,  but  coke,  and  the  blue 
flame  is  the  coke  gas  burning.  I  imagine  there  are 
some  here  ready  to  ask  me  “  if  I  really  think  there 
is  any  gas  in  well  burned  coke?”  I  therefore  reply 
to  my  imaginary  questioner,  “Yes,  my  friend,  all 
the  solids  and  liquids  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
fuels  must  become  gaseous  to  be  available  as  fuels.” 
This  simple  statement  may  not  be  at  all  satisfactory 
to  my  friend,  as  it  proves  nothing,  but  the  proof  is 
simple  and  easy  enough,  and  as  my  friend  would  not 
be  convinced  by  anything  short  of  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration,  we  will  proceed  to  make  one  for  his  benefit, 
and  as  our  producer  contains  only  coke  now,  we  will 
fire  it  fora  few  hours  with  coke,  or  charcoal,  or  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  any  of  them  will  do,  and  my  friend 
wsll  see  the  blue  flame  mainlained  at  (he  end  of 
the  pipe  as  long  as  the  supply  of  fuel  is  kept  up, 
and  the  fire  on  the  grate  kept  in  proper  order. 
Further,  if  he  will  extinguish  the  flame  at  the  end 
of  the  pipe,  or  gas  flue  as  we  will  call  it.  he  mav 
have  an  illustration  of  the  unseen  waste  going  on  all 
over  this  country,  and  other  countries,  too,  where 
fuel  is  consumed  in  furnaces  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  complete  combustion ;  he  may  see 
tons  upon  tons  of  coke  consumed  in  the  producerand 
apparently  nothing  going  out,  for  the  gas  escaping 
at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  or  gas  flue,  is  as  transparent 
as  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  invisible. 

Now  setting  aside  these  experiments  and  proceed¬ 
ing  with  our  gas  making,  we  will  now  put  on  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  soft  coal  and  observe  the  result  at  the 
end  of  the  gas  flue.  The  short  blue  flame  immedi¬ 
ately  bursts  out  into  a  long  yellow  flame  after  the 
first  shovelful  has  been  put  on,  and  fairly  roars  again 
as  each  succeeding  charge  is  put  on.  I  think  you 
will  see  points  of  resemblance,  and  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  also,  in  the  tobacco  pipe  gas  producer  and.the 


1  one  we  have  just  built  and  started  up.  The  tobacco 
pipe  must  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  and  the  coke 
emptied  out  of  it,  and  must  be  refilled  with  coal  be¬ 
fore  any  more  gas  can  be  made  in  it,  but  with  our 
fuel  gas  producer  the  case  is  different.  We  have 
provided  means  whereby  our  charges  may  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  and,  as  you  have  already  seen,  we  convert 
the  coke  into  gas  also,  therefore  have  no  need  for  dis¬ 
charging  arrangements.  We  do  not  seal  up  the 
bottom  of  our  producer  except  so  far  as  the  fuel 
seals  it  up,  by  which  the  gas  is  made,  and  you  see 
that  just  as  fast  as  our  fuel  bottom  is  coverted  into 
gas  we  keep  replenishing  it  with  fresh  fuel  from  the 
top.  Now,  the  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  fuel,  besides  serving  as  a  bottom  for  our  retort, 
or  gas  producer,  it  actually  produces  its  own  gas,  and 
in  such  a  simple  but  admirable  way,  too  ;  thus,  the 
air  entering  through  the  grate  converts  the  red-hot 
coke  into  gas,  and  the  heat  generated  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  serves  to  distill  coal  gas  from  the  coal  we  from 
time  to  time  put  on,  which  in  its  turn  is  deprived  of 
all  its  coal  gas,  and  is  then  in  the  form  of  coke  ready 
to  be  converted  into  coke  gas,  and  so  distribute  its 
heat  for  distilling  the  succeeding  charges  of  coal, 
and  so  on  continuously,  and  with  the  legularity  of  a 
chronometer,  if  the  stoking  be  properly  attended  to. 

I  will  just  mention  another  admirable  feature  and 
then  proceed  to  utilize  the  imaginary  gas  we  are 
making.  The  feature  I  alluded  to  just  now  is  the 
relation  there  is  between  supply  and  demand.  With 
proper  care  and  attention  the  supply,  within  a  wide 
range,  is  controlled  by  the  demand.  Any  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  gas  valves  has  its  immediate  effect 
on  the  producer,  making  more  or  less  gas,  according 
to  the  demand  for  it  at  the  burners. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  use  of  the  gas 
we  are  making,  and  as  we  have  built  our  producer 
close  to  a  brick-kiln,  let  us  conduct  our  gas  into  the 
arches  and  burn  the  brick,  first  taking  out  the  grates 
and  adapting  it  for  the  gas  by  placing  our  burner 
just  inside  the  kiln  walls,  with  a  provision  for  air 
supply;  we  now  light  our  gas  by  placing  a  lighted 
torch  or  handful  of  shavings  at  the  burner,  and  then 
raise  the  gas  valve  slowly;  when  the  gas  ignites, 
raise  or  lower  the  valve  until  the  flame  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  as  water-smoking  is  the  first  part  of  opera¬ 
tion,  give  the  flame  an  abundance  of  air,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  you  would  with  coal  fire,  increasing  the 
flame  or  shortening  it  as  your  judgment  indicates, 
when  you  have  finished  your  water-smoking,  takeoff 
some  air  and  put  on  more  gas,  and  urge  your  heat,  or 
raise  it  gently,  just  as  you  would  with  coal,  and  when 
you  think  the  kiln  is  sufficiently  burnt,  shut  off  your 
gas  and  air,  and  close  up  as  usual.  I  need  scarcely 
add.  if  one  portion  works  faster  than  another,  take  off 
a  little  gas  in  those  arches  aud  give  the  slow  portion 
a  little  more.  As  there  is  now  another  kiln  set  and 
ready  to  be  fired  off,  we  will  turn  the  gas  into  it,  and 
just  proceed  in  the  same  way,  and  when  this  is  burnt, 
turn  the  gas  into  the  next  one,  and  so  on,  until  the 
first  one  is  ready  again  to  be  fired.  In  this  way  one 
producer  may  suffice  for  a  half  dozeu  or  more  kilns. 
They  may  be  up-draft  or  down-draft,  round,  square 
or  oblong,  and  of  any  size  or  pattern.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  a  kiln  that  could  not  be  very  easily  adapted 
for  using  gas. 

I  am  not  a  practical  brick-burner,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  presume  to  tell  you  just  how  brick  ought  to 
be  burnt,  but  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  you  how  to 
make  and  burn  gas  to  produce  any  effect  in  the  kiln 
you  may  desire,  and  if  I  do  not  make  it  clear  to  you 
all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  such  questions  as  you 
think  proper  to  ask  me  when  I  am  through  with  my 
reading. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  show  you  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  gaseous  fuel.  It  can  be,  and  usually  is, 
made  from  screenings,  or  slack  and  nut  mixed. 
Good,  clean  nut  coal  can  not  be  beaten,  while  the 
finest  slack  need  not  be  rejected,  for  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  a  ton  of  fresh  mined  slack  will  furnish 
as  much  gas  as  a  ton  of  lump  coal  from  the  same 
mine. 

At  Quincy,  Ill.,  in  May,  1888.  there  was  used  a  car 
containing  about  19  tons  of  slack,  from  which  even 
the  “  pea  coal  ”  had  been  screened.  This  was  used 
in  a  small  producer  attached  to  a  lime  kiln,  and  it 
lasted  five  days  and  nights,  from  the  25th  to  the  29th 


inclusive,  and  replaced  250  bushels  of  lump  coal  at 
9  cents  per  bushel,  and  10  cords  of  wood  at  f3  per 
cord.  The  slack  was  given  away  at  the  coal  bank  to 
any  one  who  would  pay  the  freight  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  charges  were  for  freight  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  so  can  not  give  the  cost  of  the  slack.  There 
was  a  falling  off  of  about  6  per  cent,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lime,  but  this,  I  think,  may  honestly  be 
charged  up  to  the  moisture  in  the  slack.  It  was  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  previous  heavy  rains,  which 
would,  of  course,  adulterate  the  gas  with  steam.  I 
give  this  as  an  extreme  case,  showing  what  may  be 
done  in  a  pinch. 

The  first  application  I  made  of  gas  to  processes 
outside  of  steel  and  iron  works  was  made  at  the 
Peoria  Pottery  during  the  Christmas  week  of  1886.  I 
then  burned  about  35,000  fire  brick  in  a  circular  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  15  feet  inside  diameter,  with  a  dome 
crown,  surmounted  with  a  conical  chimney.  The 
gas  was  made  from  the  screenings  of  one  of  the  local 
coal  banks,  and  cost  60  or  65  cents  per  ton,  replacing 
lump  coal  at  81  25  per  ton.  The  burning,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  was  a  complete  success.  Mr.  Wolf,  who  is  the 
managing  partner  of  the  firm,  is  practical  in  the  work¬ 
ing  and  burning  of  clay  goods,  and  he  frequently 
said  he  would  put  an  arch  brick  and  one  from  the 
topside  by  side,  and  defy  even  an  expert  to  tell  the 
difference,  so  even  was  the  burning. 

I  had  no  brick  burning  experience  to  guide  me, 
and  Mr.  Wolf  had  no  gas  experience,  so  we  ex¬ 
changed  views  and  experience  as  far  as  we  were 
able,  but  notwithstanding  the  first  and  subsequent 
mistakes  revealed  we  had  made,  we  continued  to 
burn  fire  brick  nevertheless,  satisfactorily  too,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  brick  may  be  burned  with 
gas  much  better  and  cheaper  than  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  firing.  Our  experiments  extended  over  a 
year,  commencing  in  Christmas  week  in  1886  and 
extending  into  18-8,  during  which  time  we  burned 
about  250,000  brick  in  the  kiln  before  mentioned. 
We  only  had  the  gas  attached  to  one  kiln,  which 
was  a  great  drawback  in  the  economy  of  fuel,  for  we 
had  to  dump  the  producer  fire  out  after  each  burn¬ 
ing,  causing  great  waste  of  fuel.  The  ordinary  grate 
of  the  pioducer  was  also  unsuitable  and  not  adapted 
to  the  dirty  ccal  they  have  in  that  district.  Tons  of 
fuel  were  also  wasted  in  removing  the  clinkers, 
which  formed  so  rapidly  and  stuck  so  tenaciously  to 
the  walls  of  the  producer. 

Now,  this  was  an  example  of  the  application  of 
gas  simple  and  direct  to  the  kiln  from  the  producer, 
exactly  like  the  imaginary  kilns  and  producer  men¬ 
tioned  a  few  moments  ago.  When  the  heat  reached 
to  the  top  of  the  kiln  it  escaped  into  the  atmosphere 
without  a  question  as  to  its  value.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  the  first  to  call  your  attention  to  this  enormous 
and  unnecessary  waste,  and  must  ask  your  indul¬ 
gence  in  requesting  you  to  examine  it  once  more, 
and  see  if  it  would  not  pay  to  gradually  abandon  the 
use  of  such  wasteful  kilns,  and  provide  yourself  with 
something  better.  If  there  were  not  already  better 
and  more  economical  kilns  on  the  market,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  there  are  brains  enough  in 
the  craft  to  construct  a  much  better  one.  I  am,  also, 
well  aware  it  makes  a  great  cavity  in  the  pocket-book 
of  the  average  brick  manufacturer,  tearing  down 
kilns  and  building  new  ones,  but,  if  the  pocket-book 
will  stand  such  a  drain,  there  is  only  another  con- 
consideration  to  be  disposed  of,  viz.:  Will  the  con¬ 
templated  improvements  save  more  than  the  interest 
on  the  outlay?  Will  they  even  pay  a  good  interest 
on  it?  If  so,  the  investment  is  good.  I  make  no  pre¬ 
tensions  of  being  an  authority  on  brick  kilns,  but 
my  experience  in  furnace  building  and  working  in 
steel  and  iron  works  is  invaluable  to  me  in  my  con¬ 
clusions  as  td  the  requirements  of  a  brick  kiln,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  fuel 
might  be  saved  in  hundreds  of  yards  by  a  compara-  * 
tively  small  outlay,  when  the  saving  is  considered. 

Where  natural  gas  is  out  of  the  question,  manu¬ 
factured  gas  has  no  rival,  excepting,  perhaps,  crude 
oil.  I  here  refer  to  qualities;  as  to  cost,  you  must 
have  natural  gas  and  oil  at  ridiculously  low  figures 
to  compete  with  it. 

To  use  artificial  gas  to  the  best  advantage  the  kilns 
must  be  close  topped,  aud  in  nests  or  groups,  as  near 
together  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  you  must 
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not  only  generate  all  the  heat  contained  in  the  fuel, 
but  ute  it,  or  at  all  events  try  to.  This  brings  us  back 
to  disposing  of  the  heat  leaving  the  kiln  after  it  has 
heated  the  last  course,  or  layer,  of  brick,  either  on 
the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  temperature  of  this  course  of  brick,  when 
at  its  full  heat,  is  regarded  as  pretty  high,  yet  the 
heat  escaping  is  a  little  higher,  otherwise  these  brick 
could  never  attain  that  temperature.  Now,  there  are 
several  ways  of  using  up  the  most  of  this  heat;  some 
few  kilns  are  constructed  with  that  end  in  view,  but 
not  many. 

There  is  also  a  system  called  the  regenerative  sys¬ 
tem,  by  which  the  heat  is  arrested  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  kiln,  or  furnace,  and  it  is  stored  up  to  be  re¬ 
turned  presently  to  the  kiln  or  furnace  that  gave  it 
out.  This  is  done  by  reversing  the  currents  of  the 
gas  and  air,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature 
due  to  the  returned  heat  just  mentioned.  To  pre¬ 
vent  any  mistake  about  this  returning  and  revers¬ 
ing,  let  me  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  not  the  smoke 
and  waste  gases  that  are  returned,  but  the  heat.  The 
waste  gases  and  smoke  are  deprived  of  their  heat  in 
the  regeneration  flues  and  chambers,  and  are  then 
allowed  to  escape  up  the  smoke  stack,  with  not  suffi 
cient  heat  left  to  boil  water. 

As  I  was  just  saying,  there  is  an  increase  of  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  kiln*  at  each  reversing,  which  goes  on 
until  the  kiln  is  at  the  temperature  required,  when 
it  may  be  checked  and  held  there  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  finally  the  gas  may  be  sent  off  to  do  duty 
in  another  kiln,  and  the  one  supposed  to  be  just  fin¬ 
ished  firing  may  be  left  to  cool  off. 

There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  temperature  attain¬ 
able  by  this  system  except  our  lack  of  material  for 
furnace  building  that  will  stand  the  heat.  I  have 
frequently  seen  the  best  Dinas  Silica  Brick  melt  and 
trickle  down  from  the  roof  of  a  furnace  like  molasses, 
with  sheer  heat,  not  by  any  fluxing  agency. 

I  have  not  seen  this  system  applied  to  brick  burn¬ 
ing  but  f  have  an  abiding  faith  in  its  ultimate  adop¬ 
tion.  The  greatest  barrier  in  its  way  is  its  cost,  and 
yet  it  is  really  no  more  costly  in  comparison  than 
the  modern  brick  machine  is  to  the  plant  for  hand 
molding.  I  may  also  add  that  this  system,  besides 
being  very  economical  with  fuel,  gives  an  evenness 
of  heating,  not  attainable  by  any  other  system  that 
I  know  of. 

To  the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  and  other 
specialties  of  this  kind,  I  think  it  is  invaluable,  and 
is  certainly  worthy  of  their  close  consideration,  and 
it  is  no  less  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  oi 
the  manufacturer  of  common  stock. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturing  process  in 
which  the  heat  generated  may  be  so  completely  used 
up  as  in  the  manufactures  of  clay,  but  in  very  few 
instances  is  this  done.  Of  course,  in  thus  speaking 
about  using  up  the  heat,  you  will  understand  me  to 
refer  to  the  available  heat,  and  while  I  would  strenu¬ 
ously  advocate  the  use  of  gas  in  the  most  economical 
kilns  that  can  be  built,  and  with  all  the  heat  saving 
appliances  attached  that  are  necessary,  I  am  at  the 
same  time  prepared  to  maintain  and  demonstrate 
that  a  gas  plant  may  be  attached  to  thousands  of  ex¬ 
isting  kilns,  that  would  pay  their  owners  a  hand¬ 
some  interest  on  the  outlay,  and  in  some  districts 
would  reduce  the  fuel  bill  50  per  cent. 

I  know  that  such  a  statement  renders  me  liable  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  theorist,  but  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  is  not  very  far  away. 

At  the  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Works  they  have  a  gas 
plant  for  their  steam  boilers  and  their  bone  kilns, 
which  reduces  their  coal  bill  $1,000  to  $1,500  per 
month,  and  the  cost  of  their  gas  plant  did  not  exceed 
$12,000.  The  first  experience  this  firm  had  with  gas 
was  in  one  of  their  bone  kilns,  a  patent  one,  costing 
some  $7,000  or  $8,000,  and  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  fire  satisfactorily.  In  February,  1887, 1  called 
on  the  manager  and  undertook  to  make  it  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  conditions  of  “no  cure,  no  pay;”  they 
found  all  the  labor  and  I  furnished  all  the  material. 
The  result  was  far  beyond  their  expectations,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  kiln  working  splendidly,  the  fuel 
bill  was  reduced  70  per  cent.  All  this  was  effected 
by  the  erection  of  a  small  gas  producer  and  connect¬ 
ing  flues.  My  charges  were  less  than  $500.  Their 
labor  bill  was  not  $100.  Therefore,  $600  amply  cov¬ 


ered  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  and  the  actual 
cash  saving  in  fuel  was  Si. 40  per  twenty-four  hours; 
paying  for  itself  in  177  working  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each.  I  give  you  this  as  an  example  of  gas  from 
slack  coal,  replacing  expensive  fuels  such  as  coke,  or 
anthracite  coal;  wood,  too,  is  often  a  very  expensive 
fuel.  This  may  also  serve  to  moderate  your  views  as 
to  my  theoretical  dreaminess.  I  had  never  seen  a 
bone  kiln  before  in  my  life,  but  two  or  three  days 
careful  observation  of  the  working  of  the  other  bone 
kilns  close  by,  enabled  me  to  draw  correct  conclus¬ 
ions  as  to  what  was  needed. 

I  will  now  quietly  drop  self  and  summarize  briefly 
the  advantages  of  using  gaseous  fuel. 

1.  It  is  in  a  state  whereby  perfect  combustion  and, 
consequently,  the  development  of  all  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  becomes  practical  and  easy. 

2.  It  is  completely  under  control,  and  with  regen¬ 
eration  appliances  an  unlimited  intensity  is  at  com¬ 
mand;  while  the  purity  and  mildness  of  the  gas 
flames  will  always  insure  the  best  result  in  the  kiln, 
a  mild,  diffused  heat  being  always  preferable  to  an 
intense  local  heat  in  the  arches  and  decreasing  every 
course  of  brick  away  from  them. 

3.  It  may  be  produced  from  the  cheaper  grades  of 
coal  and  makes  more  available  heat  than  is  possible 
from  the  costliest  fuel  used  in  the  ordinal  y  grate, 

4.  It  requires  no  more  skill  in  producing  and  using 
than  is  required  at  an  ordinary  fire  grate,  and  it  is 
very  light  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  kiln  or  fur¬ 
nace,  and  is  as  economical  and  applicable  to  the 
“drier”  as  to  the  kiln. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  on  the 
kind  of  reception  accorded  sometimes  to  the  invent¬ 
or  or  heralder  of  a  new  process  or  invention.  In 
order  to  introduce  his  invention,  which  he  knows  is 
good  and  valuable,  he  undertakes  to  supply  it  on  its 
own  merits  or  at  his  own  emire  risk.  If  it  turns  out 
satisfactorily  it  is  to  be  paid  for,  if  not  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  on  order.  The  proprietor  has  been  talked 
into  giving  his  consent,  but  is  quite  indifferent  about 
the  result,  and,  in  fact,  rather  regrets  having  done 
so;  makes  known  this  feeling  to  his  foreman,  who 
prides  himself  on  knowing  all  about  the  business, 
and  does  not  require  any  aid  from  outsiders,  looks 
upon  the  “patent  man  ”  as  an  intruder,  but  has  had 
orders  to  treat  him  civilly  and  give  him  a  “fair 
show.”  The  result  under  such  circumstances  is 
nearly  always  a  failure.  The  men  imbibe  from  their 
foreman  his  jealous  spirit,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
placing  obstacles  in  the  “patent  man's”  way,  damag¬ 
ing  his  apparatus  if  they  have  a  chance,  and  in 
every  possible  way  thwarting  his  efforts.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  a  “smart  Aleck”  and  they  think  it 
“mighty  good  fun”  to  “checkmate”  him  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  send  him  off  about  his  business. 

This  is  not  fair  treatment  nor  good  policy.  I  would 
say,  take  a  personal  interest  in  any  improvement  you 
wish  to  be  tried  at  your  works,  and  do  not  expect 
too  much  at  first ;  exercise  all  the  patience  you  have, 
and  be  prepared  for  a  little  mishap  here  and  there. 
Do  not  rack  your  brains  to  find  something  that  will 
upset  and  stop  it,  but  do  all  you  can  to  help  it 
along;  test  its  ultiihate  strength  and  qualities,  it 
you  wish  to,  after  it  is  well  under  way.  Do  not  look 
upon  any  “  patent  man  ”  as  infallible.  He  is  apt  to 
commit  as  many  blunders  as  any  other  man.  If 
you  patronize  him,  be  candid  and  friendly  with  him; 
give  him  such  information  as  will  assist  him  in  sup 
plying  you  with  his  improvements,  and  try  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  understand  him  thoroughly.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  I  shall  always  esteem  my  friend,  Mr.  George 
Wolf,  of  the  Peoria  Pottery  Company,  who,  in  1887 
and  1888,  very  generously  assisted  me  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way  during  our  experiments  in  brick  burning, 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  patience  with  me  that  I 
expect  from  very  few  men,  and  of  whom  I  still  have 
to  say,  “verily,  he  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.” 
[Loud  applause.] 

DISCUSSION. 

D.  V.  Purington— I  am  glad  to  hear  that  paper. 
There  has  been  nothing  on  the  programme  that  has 
interested  me  more,  because  for  years  I  have  been  a 
firm  believer  that  in  our  large  cities,  at  least,  the  date 
is  not  far  distant  when  everything  used  in  the  shape  of 
fuel  will  be  gas.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  this,  but  I  am  going  to  correspond  with  him. 
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• 

I  use  crude  oil ;  I  can't  get  natural  gas.  I  will  never 
go  back  to  burning  brick  with  wood  or  coal;  I  will 
quit  the  business  first.  I  think  this  question  should 
be  agitated,  for  we  must  get  gas  and  put  it  where  we 
want  it. 

I  want  to  say  a  word,  however,  about  the  foreman 
of  the  brick-yard  whom  our  friend  mentions  in  his 
paper.  If  you  have  a  foreman  who  does  not  knows 
his  place  and  will  net  do  his  duty  when  you  are  try¬ 
ing  experiments  honestly,  you  can  not  get  rid  of 
him  any  too  soon. 

Frank  B  McAvoy— I  have  had  several  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Wapplington  on  the  matter  of  g«s  as 
fuel.  1  have  had  him  look  at  our  drier,  and  he  says 
a  producer  that  would  produce  gas  sufficient  for 
our  needs  would  cost  us  but  little  more  than  the 
mere  price  of  putting  it  in.  I  did  not  have  time  to 
go  over  and  see  him  before  coming  away.  He  be¬ 
lieves  so  implicitly  in  this  producer  that  he  has 
offered  to  build  us  a  producer,  and  if  it  does  not  do 
what  he  claims  he  will  take  it  out,  and  it  will  cost 
us  nothing,  and  he  has  no  more  money  than  to  keep 
himself  comfortably.  He  is  willing  to  put  in  a  gas 
producer  in  an  establishment  where  it  can  be  ope¬ 
rated  economically  on  these  terms.  He  will  take 
your  last  year’s  coal  bill  for  the  same  uumber  of 
brick,  and  he  will  take  the  difference  between  that 
bill  and  the  cost  of  burning  with  the  gas  and  build 
your  kiln  for  nothing. 

Thad.  Smith — As  near  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
paper  just  read,  the  style  of  gas  producer  is  about 
like  that  called  a  Seamans’  producer.  It  made  a 
fairly  good  gas  with  a  little  admixture  of  hydrogen. 
A  few  years  ago  I  saw  one  on  a  brick  yard  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  I  was  told  that  it  burned  the  red 
brick  streaked.  They  could  not  get  red  brick  from 
that  kiln.  So  I  judge,  from  the  experience  of  these 
parties,  who  have  made  a  great  many  experiments, 
that  it  is  a  failure  for  the  burning  of  red  btick. 

I  had  hoped,  when  I  heard  this  paper  announced, 
that  it  was  going  to  announce  the  application  of  what 
is  called  water  gas.  As  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  that  kind  of  gas,  I  would  like  to  hear  something 
about  it.  I  had  hoped  that  this  subject  would  be  re¬ 
lated  to  water  gas.  I  believe  this  other  gas  is  going 
to  be  used ,  but  the  result  is  what  I  told  you— it  makes 
the  red  brick  streaked. 

Mr.  Davis— 1  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  kiln 
which  we  built  at  Pittsburgh  we  are  using  natural 
gas  that  comes  out  of  the  ground— that  it  is  an  entire 
success.  The  kiln  at  Perth  Amboy,  of  which  I  spoke 
a  few  minutes  ago,  is  being  built  by  the  Perth  Amboy 
Terra  Cotta  Company.  It  is  a  different  working  kiln 
from  any  that  we  had  in  this  country.  We  sent  a 
man  over  to  Gleason  Falls,  Scotland,  where  they  were 
using  a  gas  producer,  and  were  compelled  to  put  in 
a  gas  producer.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
man  has  the  capital  to  build  a  kiln  and  put  in  a  gas 
producer,  and  keep  it  up.  I  do  not  think  that  gas 
kilns  can  be  built  in  this  country,  for  burning  high 
grades  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  at  a  less  cost 
than  $20, 100. 

S.  P.  Crafts— If  what  the  gentleman  says  is  true  we 
are  wasting  50  per  cent,  of  our  fuel  at  present.  I 
don’t  believe  we  are  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Davis— You  are  wasting  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  expect,  then,  the  next  thing  will  be 
when  I  start  out  with  50  tons  of  coal,  I  will  come  out 
with  60  tons  left  on  hand. 

Mr.  Davis— That  is  a  senseless  proposition,  Mr. 
Crafts. 

Mr.  Crafts— I  know  it,  but  not  more  so  than  yours. 

President  Adams— The  secretary  will  read  the  next 
order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall— The  next  subject  for  our 
consideration  is  the  discussion  of 

“VITRIFIED  BRICK.” 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Tiffany,  of 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Mr.  Tiffany— Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  feel 
somewhat  embarrassed.  I  don’t  know  that  I  have 
felt  so  since  I  was  married.  I  was  married  by  the 
Episcopal  service,  and  I  made  preparation  for  it. 
The  preacher  said  :  “  Say  these  words  after  me,  *  I 
promise,’ I  said,  “I  promise,”— "  ‘  to  take  this 
woman,’  I  said,  “  To  take  this  woman”— and  soon 
through  all  of  it.  I  feel  myself  in  just  about  the  same 


position  at  present ;  7  have  simply  to  say  after  some 
one  what  has  been  said  before.  Now,  in  regard  to 
vitrified  briek.  I  could  tell  ycu  the  best  way,  but 
the  question  is,  what  clay  will  make  the  best  vitrified 
brick?  I  can  hardly  answer  that.  You  have  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  by  experience  and  trial.  The  various  kinds 
of  clay  are  just  as  different  as  the  character  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  men.  What  we  call  fire  brick  clays,  some  of 
them  have  scarcelvany  refractory  power.  The  clays 
that  are  caked  common  clays  are  someiimes superior 
in  refractory  power  to  some  clays  that  are  called  fire 
clays. 

I  think  that  a  clay  that  will  make  a  good  sewer 
pipe  will  make  a  good  vitrified  brick.  In  process  of 
vitrifaetion  you  want  to  be  able  to  stop  just  before 
the  process  is  completed.  At  that  point  it  is  liable  to 
go  into  a  molten  state,  and  your  whole  kiln  be  down 
on  your  hands.  You  have  to  ascertain,  if  you  want 
to  make  vitrified  brick,  by  careful  tests  how  high 
you  can  set  your  kiln,  or  else  you  are  liable  to  en¬ 
danger  your  Avhole  kiln  and  lose  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  There  are  many  of  our  surface  clays  that  are 
simply  decomposed  shale.  Now,  such  clays  take  a 
salt  glaze,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best  because  they 
have  the  proper  elements,  contain  sufficient  iron  and 
silica,  and  are  free  from  limes,  etc.  Take  a  clay  that 
will  rapidly  effervesce  under  the  action  of  acids,  and 
you  can  not  get  any  kind  of  a  glaze  upon  it.  You 
can  also  judge  someiimes  by  the  observation  of  the 
effect  of  fire  upon  your  own  kiln  of  brick  whether 
you  have  any  prospect  of  making  paving  brick.  If 
the  heads  of  your  arches,  the  under  brick,  are  glazed 
it  is  an  encouraging  sign.  There  was  a  friend  of 
mine  asked  me  not  long  since  to  visit  his  yards,  and 
wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  putting  in  a  stiff  mud 
machine  for  making  paving  brick.  I  went  to  see  his 
kilns  and  his  cla.\s,  especially  his  clays.  We  wen  tout 
into  the  yard  and  we  examined  the  arches  of  the 
burned  brick  in  the  kiln.  We  came  to  a  place  where 
they  were  moving  the  brick  out  of  the  kiln,  and  he 
took  a  brick  out  of  the  arch  and  showed  it  to  me. 
One  end  of  that  brick  was  just  burned  to  a  good  hard 
brick,  with  no  sign  of  vitrification  whatever.  The 
other  end  was  all  shriveled  and  burned  out  of  shape. 
Now,  there  was  not  a  point  between  the  two  ends, 
that  had  the  elements  of  a  vitrified  brirk,  that  was 
in  the  condition,  as  a  body,  for  paving  brick. 

Now,  there  are  thousan  is  of  such  cases  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  absurd  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
make  paving  brick  out  of  that  kind  of  clay.  You 
want  to  begin  carefully  in  your  experiments,  but  it 
may  be  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  you  tj  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  paving  brick  if  you  could  not  set 
them  high  enon  h  in  the  kiln  to  burn  properly. 
This,  certainly,  is  a  very  important  question.  Now, 

I  do  not  feel  like  discussing  the  question  any  further, 
after  it  has  been  considered  by  this  convention  and 
so  many  able  men  have  spoken  upon  it.  I  feel  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  speak  upon  it  without 
repeating  what  others  have  said,  or  what  I,  myself, 
have  already  said  at  former  conventions.  Gentle¬ 
men,  my  position  is  a  very  embarrassing  one,  and  I 
ask  you  to  kindly  excuse  me  from  further  comments. 
[Applause.] 

D.  O.  Loy,  Monticello,  Ill. — I  would  like  to  ask,  all 
things  being  equal,  what  is  the  difference  in  cost  of 
burning  paving  briek  and  common  hard  building 
brick  ? 

Mr.  Purington— I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had 
sufficient  experience  to  answer  that  question.  I  will 
simply  say  this,  that  the  first  kiln  we  burned  at 
Galesburg  was  an  up-draft  clamp  kiln.  The  kiln  was 
burned  in  just  40  hours  from  the  time  we  set  fire  to 
it,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  better  kiln  than  we  have 
ever  burned  in  5,  7  or  8  days.  We  burn  5  days  now — 

6  days  from  the  time  we  start  the  fire  until  the  kiln 
is  done.  But  you  will  see  that  this  staiement  does 
not  very  clearly  answer  your  question  ;  because  we 
have  not  been  going  at  it  long  enough  yet  to  get  at 
the  exact  time  of  burning.  We  have  to  take  the 
average  of  a  period  of  time,  not  less  than  six  months, 
to  base  the  figures  on.  Perhaps  some  one  else  can 
better  answer  that  question  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Pike— I  want  to  say  that  with  our  clays  fired 
up  to  the  point,  which  we  call  good,  hard  brick 
(there  might  be  a  question  as  to  what  a  hard  brick  is) 
we  can  only  make  what  we  dominate  good  hard 


brick,  brick  that  will  do  for  sidewalk  purposes;  you 
hold  this  bihk  about  twenty-four  hours  after  you 
pass  from  this  point  and  with  our  clay  the  brir  k  will 
vitrify  ;  other  clays  you  might  hold  forty-two  hours 
and  then  they  would  not  vitrify.  The  question  by 
Mr.  Loy  is,  “what  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  burn¬ 
ing  paving  brick  and  good,  hard  building  brick?” 
I  would  say  the  difference  in  cost  for  fuel  from  that 
point  necessary  to  burn  building  brick  to  burn  to 
the  point  of  vitrifaetion,  adding  the  cost  of  the  men 
it  takes  to  fire  the  whole  kiln.  At  least  that  would 
be  our  expense. 

Mr.  Smith— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tiffany  if  he 
can  vitrify  dry  pressed  brick? 

Mr.  Tiffany— I  would  like  some  one  interested  in 
dry  press  brick  process  to  answer  that  question.  I 
will  say  in  regard  to  the  previous  question  that  the 
amount  of  fuel  required  will  vary  according  to  the 
properties  of  the  clay.  It  takes  less  fuel  to  burn 
some  clays  to  a  point  of  vitrifaetion  than  it  does  for 
others. 

J.  M.  Chase,  Macomb,  Ill. — I  would  like  to  ask,  af¬ 
ter  it  passes  that  point  where  the  final  fires  are  given 
would  you  not  hold  the  heat  as  near  as  possible  at 
the  same  point  without  increasing  it?  Would  you 
advise  increasing  the  heat  of  the  kilns  after  that 
point  had  been  reached  ? 

Mr.  Pike— In  reply  to  the  gentleman,  I  would  say, 
that  we  with  our  brick  in  Chenoa,  would  finish  our 
kilns  at  the  point  of  white  heat,  a  heat  that  resem¬ 
bles  the  electric  light.  Ido  not  knowanyihingabout 
units  of  heat ;  I  am  not  versed  in  that  line,  but  our 
heat  resembles  a  white  heat.  We  continue  that  heat 
right  along,  the  white  heat,  as  hot  as  we  can  make  it 
for  about  forty  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  brick  are  vitrified. 

Mr.  Richardson — There  is  one  phase  of  this  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  on.  In  the  section  of  the  country  where  I 
live,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  they  are  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  vitrified  brick  and  face  brick,  and  there  are 
now  two  companies  calling  themselves  vitrified  brick 
companies.  1  was  there  the  other  day  and  there  are 
two  or  three  other  companies  in  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  vitrified  buildiDg  brick  out  of  Bedford, 
Ohio,  shale.  Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  this 
brick,  because  we  have  seen  it  at  the  Chicago  con¬ 
vention,  made  by  the  Meyenberg  Brick  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  shale  is  very  common  about  Cleveland. 
In  some  places  it  is  30  or  40  feet  thick,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  want  to  know  more  about  is,  the  desirability 
of  vitiified  brick  for  front  brick  in  buildings.  Some 
of  you  who  are  builders,  perhaps,  might  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  We  are  not  making  vitrified  brick, 
and  we  are  coming  in  competition  with  men  who  are 
making  it  and  making  great  talk  about  this  vitrified 
lirick.  This  Bedford  shale,  in  addition  to  vitrifying 
easily,  makes  a  beautiful  brick.  I  have  been  testing 
some  clays  for  these  parlies  and  making  them  in  the 
same  way  I  make  my  own  brick,  and  I  find  1  have 
not  been  able  to  virtify  these  brick  by  setting  them 
as  high  as  we  do,  32  courses,  for  they  melt  together 
so  badly  that  we  can  not  split  them  open. 

I  understand  in  Chicago,  where  they  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  brick,  they  found  they  could  not  set 
them  so  high,  and  they  set  them  about  six  course 
high  and  put  on  a  fire  clay  slab,  and  then  six  high 
again  and  so  on.  I  presume  that  with  some  of  these 
clays  that  vitrify  so  easily  you  will  make  a  failure  of 
if  you  set  them  too  high.  I  see  some  paving  brick 
here  that  is  vitrified,  and  I  do  not  understand  how 
you  can  vitrify  a  large  percentage  of  the  kiln  set 
thirty  or  forty  courses  high  without  having  them 
melt  all  the  way  down  unless  you  put  fire  sand  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Mr.  Purington— It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  clay. 
That  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  clay  fields  all  over 
the  state  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  peculiar 
alone  to  the  Galesburg  clays.  I  think  you  will  find 
some  brick  here  that  came  from  there.  The  reason 
that  particular  day  is  valuable  for  paving  brick  is  it 
will  vitrify  without  running.  The  brick  made  of 
that  clay  can  be  vitrified  and  yet  retain  their  shape. 
This  is  why  Galesburg  clay  is  superior  over  other 
clays. 

Mr.  Schnell— Can  dry  pressed  brick  be  vitrified, 
without  sticking  together? 


Mr.  Richardson— They  can.  Dry  press  brick  can 
be  vitrified  half  way  down,  say,  fifteen  courses  out 
of  thirty  from  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  not  stick.  I 
know,  because  I  have  demonstrated  it  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  They  will  run  sometimes,  but  you  can 
vitrify  them  without  having  them  run  together. 
The  pure  and  simple  fact  is  it  depends  on  the  draft. 
You  must  have  a  high  draft.  I  do  not  believe  that 
vitiified  brick  will  ever  make  first-class  face  brick, 
because  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  first  class  face 
brick  must  not  have  too  much  of  a  shiny  appearance, 
and  vitrifaetion  almost  uniformly  brings  that  shiny 
appearance  to  the  face,  and  I  do  not  like  that  ap¬ 
pearance  myself,  and  think  it  is  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  good. 

Mr.  Eudaly— There  are  a  great  many  gentlemen 
here  that  do  not  know  what  business  I  am  engaged 
in,  and  1  don’t  propose  to  tell  them.  I  have  looked 
into  a  great  many  kilns  throughout  the  country.  I 
have  thought  1  could  look  into  a  kiln  and  tell  about 
how  hot  it  was,  and  I  tell  the  proprietors  that  I 
would  not  burn  that  kiln  any  longer,  and  then  I  go 
about  my  busint  ss,  and  about  the  first  thing  I  know 
I  gel  a  letter  from  the  place  that  I  was  entirely  mis¬ 
taken,  and  then  feel  that  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it,  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  us  have 
come  to  that  conclusion  several  limes  before  this. 

I  heard,  this  afternoon,  quite«an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  between  two  gentlemen  about  burning  in 
continuous  kilns,  one  stoutly  maintained  one  thing 
and  the  other  stoutly  maintained  another.  Both 
were  right,  but  their  clays  were  just  as  different  us  it 
is  possible  for  two  clays  to  be.  Now,  one  gentleman 
W8s  describing  a  clay  that  will  stand  any  amount  of 
heat;  it  was  a  fireclay.  You  can  put  heat  to  it  until 
you  burn  the  brick  hard  right  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln,  and  if  you  want  to  get  hard  brick  out  of 
that  kind  of  clay  you  can  do  it,  and  get  them  all 
hard.  The  other  gentleman  was  burning  a  kind  of 
clay  that  is  very  delicate  and  takes  a  great  deal  of 
heat  to  burn  the  brick  just  the  way  he  wants  it 
burned,  but  when  you  get  to  that  point  the  least  bit 
more  heat  will  ruin  it,  and  he  was  having  bad  suc¬ 
cess  with  it. 

So  it  is  with  all  these  questions  of  vitrification.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  bit  absurd— I  don’t  like  to 
use  thatword.it  is  a  strong  word — but  it  does  seem 
a  little  absurd  to  hear  people  talking  about  burning 
brick  just  up  to  the  point  of  vitrifaetion;  just  up 
to  that  point,  and  then  stopping.  It  does  seem  a 
little  too  ridiculous  to  me  to  hear  a  man  talking 
about  that.  I  heard  recently  of  councilmen  specify¬ 
ing  paving  brick  for  their  streets,  and  saying  they 
must  be  almost  vitrified,  but  not  quite.  I  think  that 
would  be  rather  a  hard  contract  to  fill.  What  I  have 
said  is  simply  to  illustrate  this ;  when  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  vitrified  brick  in  this  locality  or  burning 
with  oil  in  that  locality,  or  burning  with  coai  in  the 
other  locality,  to  understand  each  other  well  we 
must  have  all  the  conditions  mentioned.  Mr.  Pur¬ 
ington  has  made  a  grand  success  in  Chicago  by  burn¬ 
ing  brick  with  oil.  If  I  were  living  in  Chicago,  mak¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  brick  he  makes,  I  believe  I  would 
use  oil  for  fuel,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  would  burn 
brick  unless  I  could  use  oil  or  gas  of  some  kind- 
But  I  want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  I  know  of  a  very 
respectable  gentleman  who  visited  Mr.  Purington’s 
brick-yard  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  was  so  infatuated 
with  the  reports  which  he  heard  from  Mr.  Purington 
that  he  went  home  and  was  determined  to  burn 
brick  in  the  same  way  with  oil,  and  it  cost  him  a 
great  many  thousand  dollars,  and  he  had  at  last  to 
abandon  it  because  oil  fuel  was  not  a  success  with 
his  kind  of  brick.  1  know  of  another  gentleman 
who  visited  Mr  Purington's  yard,  and  he  went  home 
and  tried  to  burn  in  that  way,  and  it  cost  him  several 
thousand  dollars  to  put  up  a  little  plant  to  burn  oil; 
he  used  it  a  short  time  and  found  it  cost  him  more  to 
burn  with  oil  than  coal,  including  laborand  all  things 
necessary  to  haudle  the  coal.  He  did  not  consider 
all  these  things  when  he  talked  to  Mr.  Purington. 
He  saw  Mr.  Purington’s  grand  results,  and  his  low 
figures  for  burning  brick  with  oil,  and  took  it  for 
granted  he  could  do  it  too. 

Mr.  Purington— He  did  not  get  it  from  me. 

Mr.  Eudaly — Well,  he  told  me  so,  and  he  is  a  nice 
gentleman,  and  so  is  Mr.  Purington  a  nice  gentle- 
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man.  [Laughter.]  I  think  it  is  proper  and  right  to 
put  gentlemen  on  their  guard  in  reference  to  these 
matters.  I  know  gentlemen  who  have  gone  to  other 
cities  using  oil,  and  have  gotten  into  the  same  trouble, 
and  have  had  to  pay  for  the  experiment.  Some  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  Chicago  have  done  the  same  thing— even 
there  some  of  them  can  not  make  a  success  burning 
brick  with  oil.  And  so  it  is  with  these  gas  produc¬ 
ing  kilns,  and  so  it  is  with  all  these  departments  in 
this  business.  It  is  quite  well  for  you  gentlemen  to 
talk  about  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  and 
about  how  nice  it  works,  and  about  its  cheapness 
and  its  wonderful  results ;  but,  gentlemen,  you  must 
know  something  about  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  successes  have  been  achieved,  and  the 
strong  statement  which  Mr.  Purington  made,  that  if 
he  had  to  go  back  to  burning  brick  with  coal  or  wood 
again  he  would  quit  the  business,  seemed  to  strike 
this  convention  rather  forcibly,  and  some  might  feel, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Purington  was  at  a  great  advantage 
using  oil,  and  they  not  being  able  to  use  oil  or  gas  in 
some  form  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  the  brick 
business.  That  is  just  about  the  way  I  feel  about  it, 
and  so  I  thought  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
you  an  idea  of  how  some  people  have  fallen  into  an 
error  by  imitating  some  people  who  are  making  a 
success,  and  not  getting  all  ftf  the  circumstances 
which  form  the  basis  of  such  success,  and  not  getting 
that  other  requisite  that  makes  all  business  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  is  “  git  up  and  git.”  [Applause  ] 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Titcomb,  Boston— I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Purington  which  is  the  cheapest,  coal  or  oil? 

Mr.  Purington— I  want  to  say  I  don’t  think  you 
can  find  any  figures  on  that  about  my  yard  for  the 
last  two  years.  I  will  say  here  that  the  fuel  bill  for 
oil  is  just  about  the  same  as  for  coal,  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  unloading  and  hauling 
away  ashes  and  cinders,  and  I  get  very  much  better 
results,  with  being  able  to  put  the  heat  from  this  oil 
just  where  I  can  use  it.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Eudaly  has  said  about  gas.  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  possible  to  put  the  amount  of  heat 
that  we  do  to  the  Jriln  at  first  start,  because  six  hours 
from  the  time  we  start  the  fire  we  have  the  arches 
red  hot.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  that 
with  any  outdoor  dried  brick,  or  partly  dried  brick, 
because  the  brick  must  be  as  nearly  thoroughly 
dried  to  do  that  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are,  probably,  half  a  dozen  brick- 
makers  in  this  convention  who  have  a  clay  that  will 
stand  the  amount  of  abuse  that  our  common  brick 
clay  in  Chicago  will  stand. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  have  been  interrupted  a  great  deal. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  continuous  kilns. 

I  am  in  love  with  continuous  kilns,  gentlemen,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact th at  1  do  not  represent  contin¬ 
uous  kilns.  But  I  want  to  make  this  statement  for 
your  consideration.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
kiln  for  common  brick  is  the  continuous  kiln  ;  but 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  them  will  approach  the 
burning  of  pressed  brick,  ornamental  brick,  and  face 
brick  in  these  continuous  kilns  very  cautiously;  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  say  it  is  the  proper  kiln 
for  these  brick.  We  will  all  say  it  will  burn  common 
brick,  and  do  it  with  very  little  fuel.  Take  any  of 
your  ordinary  1  ilns  and  I  question  very  much 
whether  you  can  take  brick  from  your  drier  and  put 
them  through  your  continuous  kiln  and  put  your 
product  on  the  cars  for  shipping  as  cheaply  as  you 
can  put  them  through  an  ordinary  up-draft  kiln.  I 
have  been  satisfied  that  the  labor  in  handling  those 
brick  and  the  other  disadvantages  of  the  continuous 
kiln  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  amount  of 
fuel  it  will  save.  Suppose  you  can  burn  them  for 
less  than  one-third.  I  believe  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  know,  if  anybody  knows, 
whether  there  is  any  saving  in  using  a  continuous 
kiln.  I  am  not  comparing  it  with  my  kiln  at  all.  I 
am  claiming  simply  the  ordinary  up-draft  kiln  that 
is  used  in  this  country.  Add  to  your  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  a  common  kiln  and  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  of  handling  the  brick  from  the 
dryer  to  the  cars,  figure  it  carefully,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  you  can  take  it  through  the  continuous 
kiln  as  cheaply  as  you  can  through  the  ordinary  up¬ 
draft  kiln. 


Mu.  Tiffany— The  subject  seems  to  have  changed 
from  vitrified  brick  to  continuous  kilns,  or  the 
Guthrie  kiln.  I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day  if 
he  would  recommend  the  Guthrie  kiln  for  pressed 
brick,  and  he  said,  “  No/’ 

Mr.  Eudaly— Another  advantage  in  our  common 
kilns,  we  can  back  our  wagons  right  into  the  kiln. 
Whenever  we  consider  the  advantages  of  a  kiln,  we 
should  consider  the  arrangement  of  our  yard, 
whether  we  can  arrange  to  have  our  wares  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  cars  without  passing  through  so  much 
handling. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

President  Adams— We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  or¬ 
der  of  business,  which  is  reports  of  committees.  We 
will  first  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  No¬ 
menclature  of  Brick. 

Mr.  Eudaly — Mr.  President,  before  I  read  this 
report  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  that  I  read  only 
a  portion  of  it,  so  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  subject,  and  we  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  trade  journals,  and  that  the  passing 
on  this  report  by  the  convention  be  held  over  until 
the  next  convention  meets,  that  th  members  may 
have  time  to  read  it  over.  And  perhaps  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  has  this  in  charge  might  change  their 
views,  and,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  make  a  better  report. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  read  and  discuss  all 
of  It  now.  I  will  read  a  page  or  two. 

Mr.  Purington— I  want  to  interrupt  this.  It  is  a 
very  long  report,  and  has  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  committee.  I  move  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  Brown— We  will  hear  the  report  at  Sioux  City 
next  year. 

President  Adams— I  will  say  that  Mr.  Eudaly  will 
still  remain  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  which 
is  not  discharged. 

Motion  carried. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE 
OF  BRICK. 

Mr.  President  and,  Members: 

Your  committee,  appointed  by  the  Association  in 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  October,  1890,  to  recom 
mend  to  this  convention  for  its  consideration  a  brick 
nomenclature,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Your  committee  has  sent  out  a  large  number  of 
letters,  reaching  almost  every  important  brick  center 
in  the  United  States,  soliciting  the  different  names 
and  descriptions  applied  to  the  various  kinds  of 
brick  made  in  the  several  states  and  territories. 

To  these  inquiries  the  several  members  of  the  craft 
have,  almost  universally,  given  full  and  complete 
replies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  a  great  de¬ 
sire  that  the  convention  might  arrive  at  a  nomencla¬ 
ture  that  would  be  universally  adopted . 

We  find  that  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  brick  are 
known  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  not  only  in  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  often  in  the  same  localities. 

We  will,  therefore,  describe  some  of  the  leading 
kinds  of  brick,  submitting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
names  applied  to  each,  with  recommendations. 

The  first  division  will  be  as  to  the  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness. 

jrIRST_Brick  not  hard  enough  for  the  outside  of 
outside  walls  are  variously  known  as  “Soft,”  “Sal¬ 
mon,”  “Backing-up,”  “Pale,”  “Light,”  “Chim¬ 
neys,”  “Filling in,”  “Inside  Wall,”  and  “Foundry ” 
brick.  As  anything  softer  than  salmon  brick  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  brick,  we  recommend  that  all 
brick  not  hard  enough  to  stand  in  the  outside  of 
buildings,  be  known  as 

“SALMON  BRICK.” 

Second— Brick  burned  hard  enough  for  the  outside 
of  outside  walls,  not  selected,  are  known  as  “  Hard,” 
“  Common  Building,”  "Paving,”  “Hard  Building,” 
"Outside,”  “Hard  Red,”  “Strictly  Hard,”  “Select 
Hard,”  “  Rough  Hard,”  “Hard  Washed,”  “Kiln  Run- 
Hard,”  “Common  Hard,”  and  "Kiln Run  Hard,  one- 
half  smooth,  one-half  rough.”  We  recommend  that 
all  brick  burned  hard  enough  for  the  outside  of 
buildings,  but  not  selected  or  graded,  be  known  as 

“HARD  KILN  RUN.” 

Third — Brick  set  from  the  top  of  the  arches  to  the 


bottom  of  the  kiln  are  known  as  “Arch,”  “  Bench,” 
“Eye,”  "Over-hangers,”  “Foundation,”  “Cistern,” 
"Cellar,”  and  "Hard  Rough"  brick.  We  recommend 
that  all  brick  set  in  the  arches,  or  benches,  which 
are  discolored,  broken  or  twisted  in  the  burning,  be 
known  as 

“  ARCH  BRICK.” 

Fourth— Brick  selected  for  the  fronts  or  the  out¬ 
side  of  outside  walls  are  known  as  “Fall,”  “Out¬ 
side,”  “  Select  Common,”  “Reds,”  “Hard  Fronte,’> 

“  Fronts,”  “  Veneering,”  “  Smooth  Hard,”  "Straight 
Hard,”  “Common  Fronts,” ‘‘ Light  Hard,”  “Chim¬ 
ney  Tops,"  “Liners,”  "Select,”  “Select  Reds,” 
“Headers,”  “Stretchers,”  “Dark  Fronts.”  “Stock,” 

“  Select  Hard,”  “Side  and  Back  Walls,”  and  "  Croton 
Front  Brick.”  We  recommend  that  common  brick 
selected  for  the  outside  of  buildings  be  known  as: 

f NO.  1,  LIGHT  BURNED; 

FRONT  BRICK -j  NO.  2,  MEDIUM  BURNED  ; 

(NO.  3,  HARDEST  BURNED. 

pIFXH_Brick  used  for  sidewalks  are  known  as 
“Pavers,”  “Sidewalk,”  “Hard,”  “ Selected  Hard,” 
“Hard  Burned,”  and  “Yard  Pavers.”  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  such  brick  be  known  as 

“  SIDEWALK  BRICK.” 

Sixth— We  recommend  that 

“  SEWER  BRICK  ” 

shall  mean  good,  straight,  hard  burned  brick. 

Seventh — We  recommend  that 

“  FOUNDATION  BRICK” 

shall  mean  a  good,  hard,  well  burned,  but  not  select¬ 
ed  brick.] 

Eighth— We  find  that  all  the  brick  in  the  kiln  (not 
strictly  soft)  are  known  as  “Kiln  Run,”  “Merchant¬ 
able— (one  half  select  and  one  half  soft),”  "Mer¬ 
chantable— (one-third  select,  one- third  hard,  and  one- 
third  soft),”  “Building  Brick,”  “Common  Build¬ 
ing,”  “Average  Brick,”  “Two-thirds  Front,  one- 
third  SalmoD.”  We  recommend  that  all  the  brick 
in  the  kiln  not  strictly  soft,  taken  together,  be  known 
as 

"MERCHANTABLE  brick.” 

Ninth— We  find  in  two  or  three  localities,  brick 
molded  in  sand  by  machine  or  hand,  not  re¬ 
pressed  but  handled  with  extra  care,  burned  in  the 
best  part  of  the  kiln,  and  well  selected  for  fronts,  are 
called  “Headers,”  “Stretchers,”  and  “Croton 
Fronts.”  We  see  no  reason  why  these  brick  should 
not  be  classed  with  common  brick,  and  known  as 
“FRONT  BRICK,” 
which  we  recommend. 

Tenth — We  recommend  that  all  the  brick  that  are 
set  in  the  kiln,  when  burned,  be  known  as 

“KILN  RUN  BRICK.” 

Eleventh— All  the  brick  left  in  a  kiln  after  the 
"Front  Brick,”  “Sidewalk  Brick”  and  "Sewer 
Brick”  are  taken  out  of  the  kiln  are  variously 
called  "Inside  Brick,”  “Sewer,”  “Cistern,”  “Inside 
Walls,”  "Double  Coal,”  “Shrunkery,”  “Clinkers,” 
“Rough  Kiln  Run”  and  “Backing-up.”  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  such  brick  be  known  as 
“rough  kiln  run.” 

Twelfth— Brick  made  especially  for  the  fronts  of 
buildings,  by  repressing,  or  dry-pressing,  are  known 
as  “Pressed,”  “Repressed,”  “Stock,”  “Fronts,” 
“Sand  Pressed,”  “Dry  Press,”  “Line  Brick,” 
“Stretchers,”  “Headers”  and  “Face.” 

We  recommend  that  all  brick  made  by  either  the 
repress  or  dry-press  process,  and  selected  or  graded 
for  the  fronts  of  buildings,  be  known  and  designated 
as 

“press  brick.” 

We  further  recommend  that  press  brick  be  graded 
as  follows; 

First  as  to  color  :  The  numerals  (No.  1),  (No.  2), 
(No.  3),  (No.  4,  etc.),  shall  designate  color;  (No.  1) 
being  the  lighter  shade,  and  (No.  2)  the  next  shade 
darker,  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  shades. 

Second  as  to  quality :  Press  brick  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  ordinals,  as  “  First  ”  grade,  “  Second  ” 
grade,  “  Third  ”  grade,  and  so  on. 

We  then  have  press  brick:  (No.  1)  First  grade  ;  (No. 
2)  First  grade,  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  shades. 
(No.  1)  Second  grade ;  (No.  2)  Second  grade,  and  so 
on  for  any  number  of  shades.  (No.  1)  Third  grade ; 
(No.  2)  Third  grade,  and  so  on  for  any  number  of 
shades  or  qualities. 
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The  numerals  always  denoting  the  color  or  shade, 
and  the  ordinals  always  denoting  the  grade. 

Extremely  light  shade  may  be  known  as  No.  0,  and 
No.  00. 

We  further  recommend  that  all  dry  press  or  re¬ 
press  brick,  not  selected  for  fronts,  be  known  as 

COMMON  BRICK, 

and  be  subject  to  the  same  classification. 

Thirteenth— In  many  localities  the  term  “Stock 
Brick”  is  applied  to  a  brick  molded,  either  by  hand 
or  machine,  in  rough,  coarse  sand,  and  repressed 
without  rubbing,  so  as  to  give  the  brick  a  rough, 
sand  finish.  We  recommend  that  such  brick  be 
known  as 

“STOCK  BRICK.” 

Fourteenth— We  find  a  great  variety  of  names  ap¬ 
plied  to  molded  or  ornamental  brick,  among  which 
are  the  terms,  “Stretchers,”  “Headers,”  “Bay-win¬ 
dow,”  “Trimmers,”  “Cornice,”  etc. 

We  recommend  that  brick  other  than  square  brick 
be  known  as 

“ORNAMENTAL  BRICK,” 

for  the  various  kinds  of  which  the  committee  is  not 
ready  to  suggest  a  nomenclature. 

Fifteenth— We  find  that  the  terms  “Headers” 
and  “Stretchers  ”  are  often  applied  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  green  brick  are  set  in  the  kiln.  As  you 
enter  the  kiln  you  see  the  ends  of  the  “Headers” 
and  the  sides  of  the  “  Stretchers.” 

Sixteenth— “Platting,”  “Splatting”  and  “Flat¬ 
ting  ’  are  terms  applied  to  one  or  more  courses  of 
brick  placed  on  top  of  a  green  kiln  to  hold  the  heat 
when  burning. 

These  brick  are  often  set  on  edge,  or  laid  singly 
flat,  as  in  paving,  and  often  two  courses  are  laid  flat, 
one  above  the  other. 

We  recommend  that  all  brick  used  to  cover  the 
top  of  a  green  kiln  set  for  burning  be  designated  as 
“  Platting.” 

Since  preparing  the  foregoing  we  have  received  a 
number  of  valuable  letters  on  the  subjest,  represent¬ 
ing  different  localities,  and  because  of  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  this  report  we  recommend  that  a  further 
investigation  should  be  made,  and  reported  to  the 
Association  at  its  next  convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Chairman. 
(Signed)  D.  V.  Ptjrington, 

Willian  H.  Brush, 

Committee. 

The  “  Nomenclature  ”  now  in  use  in  different  lo¬ 
calities  as  reported  to  the  committee : 


5.  Cooled — to  aid  in  burning. 

6.  Doubled  Cooled — for  setting  on  the  top  and 

sides  of  kiln. 

7.  Backing-up— used  for  inside  of  walls,  are 

known  as  whitewashed,  arch.  Pale  cooled, 
hard,  not  straight. 

8.  Merchantable— kiln  run,  that  is,  all  of  the 

kiln,  divided  into  first  and  second  grades, 
dependent  upon  the  burn. 

9.  Pavers  and  Sewers— hard,  selected  brick. 

10.  Front  or  Face— divided  into  light  red,  me¬ 
dium,  and  dark. 

New  Haven. 

1.  Pavers  and  Sewer. 

2.  Face  Brick. 

3.  Merchantable  Brick. 

North  Haven. 

1.  Pale. 

2.  Hard— foundations  of  boilers. 

3.  Harder— general  building  purposes. 

4.  Pressed — fronts  and  trimmings. 

5.  Bay-window  or  octagon. 

6.  Circle— for  wells  and  stacks. 

7.  Inside— inside  walls. 

8.  Outside— facing. 

9.  Sewer— city  sewer. 

10.  Pavers— sidewalks. 

FLORIDA. 

Bluff  Springs. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Arch. 

3.  Hard. 

4.  Front. 

GEORGIA. 

Rome. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Average— %  front,  yz  salmon. 

3.  Fronts— smooth,  of  good  red  color. 

4.  Select  Fronts. 

5.  Pavers— very  hard  and  straight. 

6.  Kiln  Run  Hard— y2  smooth,  y2  foundation. 

7.  Foundation  over-hangers. 

Repressed. 

“A”  No.  1  Oil  Press— best. 

“B”  No.  2  Oil  Press — seconds. 

“C”  Kiln  Run  Oil  Press. 

“D”  No.  1  Sand  Pressed— best. 

“E”  No.  2  Sand  Pressed— seconds. 

Unburned. 

7.  Green — from  machine. 

8.  Dry— ready  for  kiln. 

9.  Ornamentals. 


ALABAMA. 

COALDALE. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Bench. 

3.  Hard  Arch. 

4.  Sidewalk. 

5.  Street  Pavers. 

6.  Line  Brick — those  above  the  arches. 

7.  First-Class— Red  fronts,  12  shades. 


8.  Second-Class- 


(  Liners,  Stretchers. 

(  Rough,  Ornamental. 


COLORADO. 

Denver. 

1.  Salmon— for  backing-up. 

2.  Hard— foundations. 

3.  Red— for  line  brick,  common. 

4.  Stock— used  for  fronts. 

Denver. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Hard— same  size  as  red,  made  and  set  the 

same. 

3.  Red— sorted  for  color,  and  34  in.  thicker  than 

stock. 

4.  Stock — selected  common,  hand  or  machine 

made,  set  just  above  overhanger,  14  high, 
and  are  thicker  than  other  common  brick. 

5.  Pressed — mostly  dry  press. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin. 

1.  Soft  Brick— used  only  for  kiln  casing. 

2.  Pale  Brick— not  hard  enough  for  outsides. 

3.  Arch  Brick— kiln  marked  Or  broken. 

4.  Swelled  Brick— water  smoked  too  fast,  or 

swelled  in  burning. 


ILLINOIS. 

Bellville. 

1.  Salmon  or  Soft. 

2.  Arch. 

3.  Paving. 

4.  Sewer. 

5.  Merchantable — y  fronts,  %  hard  and  ]/3  soft. 

6.  Ordinary  Red  Hard— includes  good,  light  red. 

7.  StrictlyHard  and  Red— must  be  a  grade  harder. 
Common  fronts,  selected,  and  stock  brick  are  all 

made  on  the  same  machine  (dry  press)  and  are  all 
press  brick,  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
Pekin. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Red. 

3.  Hard. 

4.  Vitrified  or  Pavers. 

Chicago. 

1.  Common — kiln  run. 

2.  Select— well  burned. 

3.  Sewer— whole,  hard  brick,  free  from  lime. 

4.  Pressed. 

Streator. 

1.  Inside— salmon  or  soft. 

2.  Arch — next  to  the  fire. 

3.  Hard— rough. 

4.  Fronts— hard  selected. 

5.  Street  Pavers — hard  vitrified  brick. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. 

1.  Soft— top  and  sides  of  the  kiln. 

2.  Salmon— with  some  degree  of  hardness. 

3.  Arch. 

4.  Sewer. 


5.  Foundation. 

6.  Hard. 

7.  Cistern. 

8.  Rough  Hard  Building. 

9.  Paving— common  straight. 

10.  Select  Yard  Paver— straight  and  smooth. 

11.  Fronts— used  for  outside. 

12.  Stretchers— side  or  back  walls. 

13.  Selected  Red— uniform  in  color,  size,  etc. 

14.  Street  Paving. 

Evansville. 

1.  Soft. 

2.  Arch . 

3.  Pavers. 

4.  Light— same  as  headers  and  stretchers. 

5.  Dark  Front— same  as  headers  and  stretchers. 
0.  Street  Pavers. 

Crawfordsville. 

1.  Salmon — light  yellow. 

2.  Arch — dark  hard. 

3.  Line  or  Front— well  burned  red,  selected. 

4.  Pavers— hard  burned,  selected. 

IOWA. 

Keokuk. 

1.  Common. 

2.  Cistern. 

3.  Paving. 

4.  Fronts — a  selected  common  brick. 

Sargents’  Bluff. 

1.  Salmon  or  soft. 

2.  Hard. 

3.  Sewer  or  Foundation. 

4.  Pavers. 

5.  Street  Pavers— a  first-class,  strictly  hard  or 

vitrified  brick,  of  the  standard  size. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Hard— %  smooth,  %  rough. 

3.  Paving— side-walk. 

4.  Fire — selected  common  hard  brick. 

5.  Stock— extra  dry  press— repress. 

LONG  ISLAND. 

SOUTHOLD. 

1.  Pale— any  burned  so  as  not  to  be  green. 

2.  Light  Brick— not  hard  enough  to  stand  the 

weather. 

3.  Arch — ends  blackened  in  burning. 

4.  Hard  Washed— slightly  washed;  good  washed; 

rough  washed. 

5.  Smooth  Hard— hard  to  stand  the  weather. 

G.  Platting— laid  on  flat  on  the  top  of  the  kiln. 

7.  Swelled  Brick — swelled  in  burning. 

8.  Shrunken— burned  too  hard. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans. 

1.  Soft— foundrys. 

2.  Salmon — chimneys. 

3.  Bench— set  in  middle  of  arches. 

4.  Clinkers— badly  marked  and  twisted. 

5.  Foundations. 

6.  Sewer. 

7.  Paving  Brick— sidewalks. 

8.  Rabbit  Heads— green  molded,  not  filled  in 

corner. 

9.  Double  Headers— green  mold,  filled  in  corner. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. 

1.  Salmon— extra  light. 

2.  Light  Hard— too  soft  for  hards. 

3.  Hards— run  of  kiln. 

4.  Bench — arches  and  overhangers. 

5.  Paving. 

6.  Sewer— a  good,  hard,  straight  brick. 

7.  Face  Brick— selected  for  fronts. 

8.  Press  Brick — repress. 

9.  Headers — molded  or  ornamental. 

10.  Stretchers — molded  or  ornamental. 

Otter  River. 

1.  Common  Building— hard  and  light  hard;  all 

soft  and  salmon  are  burned  over. 

2.  Hard  Brick — all  the  hard  brick  in  the  kiln. 

3.  Pavers — hard,  selected  above  the  arches. 

4.  Building  Brick — kiln  run. 

5.  Sewer — the  same  as  pavers. 
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MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

1.  Merchantable  —  Includes  Red,  Hard  and 

Salmon. 

First-class  would  not  include  “  Light  Red,” 
‘‘Rough  Hard,”  “Poor  Salmon”  and  “Streaked 

Red.” 

Second-class  would  not  include  “  Rough  Hard  ” 
and  “  Streaked  Red.” 

Third  class  would  admit  all  the  above  enumerated . 

2.  Ordinary  Red— includes  “Rough  Hard”  and 

1“  Poor  Light  Red.” 

3.  Rough  Red— includes  hard  brick  with  light 
ends  or  faces,  such  as  are  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln. 

4.  Strictly  Red  and  Hard— will  not  admit  light 
red  and  rough  hard. 

5.  Dry  Press  and  Repress— are  known  as  “  Press,’  ’ 
“  Stock  ”  and  “  Fair  Brick,”  and  are  graded 
as  to  quality,  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3. 

6.  Ornamental  Brick— fancy  or  shaped  brick. 

The  common  brick  in  St.  Louis  are  designated  as 
follows,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  going 
down : 

a.  Salmon— poor  and  good. 
b.  Hard. 

C.  Rough. 

d.  Run  of  the  Kiln— straight  down  from 
top  to  bottom. 

e.  Strictly  Plard— the  best,  selected  for  fac¬ 
ing  walls. 

/.  Red— are  classed  as  “  Light  Red,”  “  Me¬ 
dium  Red,”  “  Dark  Red  ”  and  “  Hard 
Dark  Red.” 

7.  Red  Brick— should  be  called  “  Fronts.” 

8.  Salmon. 

9.  Red— classed  light,  medium  and  dark. 

10.  Paving— hard  selected. 

11.  Strictly  Hard — rough  hard  and  light  hard. 

12.  Stock— pressed  or  re-pressed. 

13.  Fancy — ornamental  or  molded. 

14.  Flatting  or  Platting,  which  ? 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha. 

1.  Salmon— top  and  sides  of  kiln. 

2.  Arch— from  the  eyes,  and  fire  marked. 

3.  Paving  and  Sewer— hardest  in  the  kiln. 

4.  Hard  Red— uniform  in  hardness,  used  for 
foundations. 

5.  Reds  or  Stretchers— used  for  fronts. 

Beatrice. 

1.  Common  Building. 

2.  Street  Paving. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton. 

1.  Salmon— too  soft  for  outsides. 

2.  Arch— burned  in  arches. 

3.  Hard  Common— all  hard  brick. 

4.  Stretchers— selected  common  brick. 

5.  Straight  Hard— a  selected  hard  brick. 

6.  Pressed — repressed  No.  1,  the  lightest,  etc.,  to 
the  darkest. 

Camden. 

1.  Salmon— for  inside  work. 

2.  Light  Stretchers— common  brick  used  for  face 
walls. 

3.  Dark  Stretchers — common  brick  used  for  face 
walls. 

4.  Paving — straight  hard  for  common  paving. 

5.  Hard— for  all  general  purposes. 

NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo. 

1.  Run  of  Kiln— hard  and  soft  mined  building 
brick. 

2.  Hard— all  the  hard,  including  the  arch. 

3.  Select  Common — select  hard,  one  color  for 
outside. 

4.  Picked— for  outside,  without  regard  to  color. 

5.  Stock  Brick. 

6.  Pressed  Brick. 

7.  Molded  Brick. 

Rochester. 

1.  Soft— inside  building  brick. 

2.  Salmon — setting  boilers. 

3.  Arch— used  for  inside  walls. 

4.  Hard— common  outside  building  brick. 


5.  Paving,  Sewer,  Cellar — selected  hard. 

6.  Swell — cistern. 

7.  Headers,  8x8 — tying  wall  together. 

8.  Stretchers,  8x12— binders. 

Utica. 

1.  Run  of  Kiln — all  the  brick  in  the  kiln. 

2.  Arch,  Paving  and  Hard  Fronts, mean  the. same. 

3.  Ornamentals — many  shapes  made. 

New  York  City. 

1.  Salmon— light,  soft  burned  brick. 

2.  Pale — salmon. 

3.  Arch— burned  in  the  arches. 

4.  Pavers — not  made. 

5.  Common  Hard — kiln  run  hard. 

6.  Repress— used  for  fronts,  various  colors. 

7.  Stretchers— pressed  by  steam  power,  not  equal 

to  repress. 

8.  Colobaughs  (pronounced  Kolobars) — same  as 

stretchers. 

Jamestown. 

1.  Salmon — soft  from  top  and  sides  of  kiln. 

2.  Run  of  Kiln— all  the  brick  in  the  kiln. 

3.  Arch— eighteen  lower  courses. 

4.  Fronts— selected  from  middle  of  the  kiln,  for 

outside  work. 

Dunkirk. 

1.  Run  of  Kiln— all  the  brick  in  the  kiln. 

2.  Sidewalk  Brick — are  smooth  hard. 

3.  Sewer  and  Cellar — smooth  hard. 

4.  Veneering— a  selected  brick  used  for  four-in. 

wall,  on  the  outside  of  frame  buildings. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ashville. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Hard. 

OHIO. 

Toledo. 

1.  Building  Brick— %  hard,  %  salmon  (contract¬ 

ors  do  their  own  selecting  at  building). 

2.  Sewer  Brick. 

3.  Foundation  Brick. 

4.  Face  Brick. 

(All  taken  from  the  same  kiln.) 
Wellington. 

1.  Soft. 

2.  Hard. 

Bucyrus. 

1.  Salmon-Good,  soft. 

2.  Common  Hard. 

3.  Pavers  or  Side  Wall. 

4.  Chimney  Top  or  Face — suitable  for  outside. 
Zanesville. 

1.  Soft— anything  too  light  for  fronts. 

2.  Arch— not  suitable  for  pavers. 

3.  Common  Pavers — assorted  for  size  and  shape. 

4.  Light  Fronts — assorted  from  the  common  hard. 

5.  Dark— assorted  for  size  and  color. 

6.  Stock  brick  are  used  here,  molded  and  pressed 

in  rough  sand. 

Cincinnati. 

1.  Soft — all  salmon  and  soft. 

2.  Arch— in  the  arches. 

3.  Merchantable — run  of  kiln. 

4.  Pavers — above  arches,  for  sidewalk. 

5.  Fronts — for  outsides,  selected. 

6.  Pressed— repress  or  dry  press  for  fronts. 

7.  Stock— sand  molded  repress. 

Akron. 

1.  Salmon— good,  soft  brick. 

2.  Common  Hard— all  the  hard  brick  in  the  kiln. 

3.  Paving  or  Sidewalk— very  dark  hard. 

4.  Chimney  Tops  or  Face  Brick— cherry  red, suita¬ 

ble  for  fronts  or  outside  walls. 

Union  Furnace. 

1.  Headers— ends  exposed  as  you  enter  the  kiln. 

2.  Stretchers— sides  exposed  as  you  enter  the 

kiln. 

3.  Many  shapes  of  Front  Brick  are  made  here  by 

the  dry  press  process.  We  select  for  color 
and  grade  for  protection. 

Springfield. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Arch. 

3.  Sewer— hard  enough  to  stand  frost. 

4.  Paving— sidewalk. 

5.  Filling  Brick. 

6.  Flue  Brick. 


! 


7.  Liners— common  brick. 

8.  Octagon. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie. 

1.  Backing-up— all  kinds. 

2.  Cellar — paving. 

3.  Sidewalk— paving. 

4.  Front  Brick — common  selected. 

Corry. 

1.  Soft — unfit  for  outside  work. 

2.  Hard  Building — a  brick  fit  for  outside  work  iu 

color  and  hardness. 

3.  Hard— arch  or  foundation. 

4.  Fronts— repressed  in  several  shades. 
Allegheny. 

1.  Salmon— not  hard  enough  to  stand  the  weather 

2.  Soft— the  lightest  brick  in  the  kiln. 

3.  Hard- all  unselected  brick  that  will  stand  the 

weather. 

4.  Common  Fronts -selected  from  common. 

5.  Fronts  and  Stock— molded  with  fine  sand  and 

selected. 

6.  Pressed  Stretchers  —  common  pressed,  not 

rubbed. 

7.  Pressed-Repressed— made  with  great  care 

and  selected  in  shades. 

Philadelphia. 

1.  Salmon— not  hard  enough  for  outsides. 

2.  Hard— burned  in  arches,  and  everything  hard 

and  not  good  enough  for  a  header  or  stretcher 

3.  Paving,  Sidewalk— hard  and  selected. 

4.  Stretchers— best  quality,  not  pressed. 

5.  Pressed-Repress— sorted  for  shade. 

6.  Shaped— ornamental  brick. 

Plain  Station. 

1.  Salmon— chimney  brick. 

2.  Arch. 

3.  Run  of  Kiln— everything  but  pressed. 

4.  Paving. 

5.  Stretchers— line  brick,  three  shades. 

6.  Pressed. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Red— for  nice  front  walls. 

3.  Kiln  Run— to  build  Chimneys. 

4.  Hard  Rough— for  foundations. 

5.  Paving. 

6.  Stock  Brick— repressed  or  dry  pressed  for  ex¬ 

tra  nice  fronts. 

Nashvllle. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Run  of  Kiln — common  building  brick. 

3.  Hard  Brick. 

4.  Line  Brick. 

5.  Paving  Brick. 

6.  Press  Brick. 

7.  Stretchers— mean  ornamental  brick. 
Knoxville. 

1.  Common  Stock— hard  and  soft. 

2.  Pressed  Fronts— repressed  brick. 

3.  Pressed  Fronts — dry  pressed. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas. 

1.  Soft  Brick. 

2.  Salmon  Brick. 

3.  Platting. 

4.  Eye  Brick. 

5.  Steamed. 

6.  Hard  Red. 

7.  White  Yellow. 

VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg. 

1.  Salmon— Top  and  sides  of  kiln. 

2.  Red— middle  of  kiln. 

3.  Hard  Red— bottom  of  kiln. 

4.  Dry  Press— hard  and  light. 

Danville. 

1.  Salmon. 

2.  Hard. 

3.  Fronts. 

4.  Paving— sidewalk. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton. 

1.  Select— must  be  all  hard  and  of  even  color. 
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2.  Kiln  Run— must  be  %  select,  the  remainder 

rough,  hard  and  salmon. 

3.  Merchantable— are  %  select,  and  the  other 

hand  soft  or  select. 

Fort  Howard. 

1.  Kiln  Run— all  the  brick  in  the  kiln. 

2.  Select— which  means  very  little. 

We  have  received  many  other  letters  since  the 
above  synopsis  was  made,  but  the  foregoing  will 
suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  an  uniform  “  no¬ 
menclature  ”  for  burned  brick. 

W.  A.Eudaly,  Chairman. 

President  Adams— We  will  now  hear  the  report  of 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  to  the 
convention  by  B.  W.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  : 

Whereas,  The  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  As¬ 
sociation  has  heard  with  sincere  regret  and  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnhart  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
four  years.  Mr.  Barnhart  had  accomplished  a  great 
deal  by  his  inventive  and  mechanical  genius  for  the 
advancement  of  our  calling.  Many  membere  of  our 
Association  with  whom  he  has  had  business  relations 
have  found  him  just,  upright  and  honest  in  his  deal¬ 
ings.  He  possessed  a  disposition  of  uncommon  gen¬ 
tleness,  and  we  will  all  remember  his  many  virtues. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  this  organization  from  its 
inception. 

Whereas,  Death  has  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  the  name  of  John  Can¬ 
ning.  We  deeply  deplore  his  loss  and  tender  our 
sympathy  to  his  sorrowing  friends  and  family,  and 
would  request  this  memoriam  be  spread  on  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Association  and  notice  be  given  to  his 
family  of  the  unanimous  regret  expressed  by  our 
Association  in  convention  assembled. 

Whereas,  This  Association  mourns  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  best  members  in  the  death  of  Henry  Goodwin, 
of  Philadelphia.  We  knew  him  as  an  honest  man, 
faithful  to  all  his  duties.  We  remember  him  as  a 
friend  whose  loyalty  never  wavered.  To  his  friends 
and  family  we  tender  our  sympathy  and  place  his 
name  on  the  ever  growing  list  of  our  illustrious 
dead. 

Whereas,  Since  our  last  meeting  David  Smith,  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  passed  from  works  to  re¬ 
wards  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  deeply  mourns  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  earnest  and  efficient  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  we  tender  to  the  sorrowing  friends 
and  relatives  our  warmest  sympathies. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  bespread 
upon  the  records  and  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

By  request,  Mr.  Blair  introduced  the  following  res¬ 
olutions: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  Association  to  communicate 
with  the  proper  officers  of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  with  a  view  to  securing  room 
and  facilities  for  a  complete  international  exhibit  of 
clay  working  machinery  and  its  products. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Association  be 
directed  to  correspond  with  similar  associations  in 
other  countries  with  a  view  to  their  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  making  this  exhibit  a  success. 

Resolved,  That  every  member  of  this  Association  is 
hereby  requested  to  lend  his  most  efficient  aid  in 
securing  such  a  result. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  tendered 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  this  association  for  the  fair¬ 
ness,  and  grace  with  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  two  secretaries  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  we  tender  our  thanks  for  their  uniform  cour¬ 
tesy  and  their  attention  to  all  our  wants  during  the 
year.  That  we  fully  realize  how  large  a  portion  of 
our  continued  success  is  due  to  their  earnest  efforts. 
The  visiting  members  of  this  association  feel  that 
they  can  not  go  to  their  homes  without  placing  on 
record  some  expression  of  their  sentin^ents  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  magnificent  manner  in  whiefc  they  have 
been  treated  since  their  arrival. 

The  leading  part  in  this  careful  consideration  of 
our  needs  has  been  borne  by  the  local  manufacturers 


of  Indianapolis,  but  their  efforts  have  been  ably 
supplemented  by  a  large  number  of  citizens.  For 
all  this  generous  hospitality,  this  courteous  kind¬ 
ness,  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks.  To  the  governor 
of  the  state,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  Indianapolis 
board  of  trade,  the  Commercial  Club,  the  local  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  the  dally  press,  whose  reports  have 
shown  such  fairness  and  earnestness,  to  every  citizen 
of  the  state  who  knew  we  were  here,  we  are  under 
obligations  we  can  never  repay.  We  shall  say  good- 
by  only  with  the  hope  that  at  some  time  and  in  some 
way  we  my  be  able  to  repay  these  courtesies. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  reguest  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
hasten  the  passage  of  a  bill  now  before  them  known 
as  an  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  passage  of  this  or  similar  law  is 
demanded  by  the  business  men  of  this  country  in 
the  interests  of  justice  to  both  the  creditor  and 
debtor.  The  secretary  be  requested  to  forward  of¬ 
ficial  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary  be  authorized  to  audit  all  bills  and  draw  war- 
rents  on  the  treasurer  in  payment  of  the  same. 

B.  W.  Blair, 

D.  V.  Purington, 
Anthony  Ittner, 

J.  H.  Beggs, 

John  Fell, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Elsom,  New  Albany,  Ind. — Mr.  President, 
I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

Motion  carried. 

Secretary  Randall— I  have  a  letter  here  I  desire 
to  read: 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  January  17,  1891. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  desire  in  this  formal  way  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your 
next  annual  convention  in  our  city. 

You  will  find  Zanesville  a  live,  wide  awake,  pro¬ 
gressive  town.  Our  clay  industries  are  growing  rap¬ 
idly,  and  by  our  people  are  considered  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  highly  interesting. 

We  have  splendid  hotel  accommodations  and  other 
features  of  interest. 

Consider  well  and  act  wisely  by  coming  to  Zanes¬ 
ville.  We  will  endeavor  to  make  your  stay  pleasant, 
indeed.  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Wm.  J.  Bell, 

Pres.  Zanesville  Board  of  Trade. 

J.  R.  Figh,  Dallas,  Tex  —I  move  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  Board  of  Trade  for  their  kind  invitation. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Eudaly— I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  members  of  this  Association,  that  we  feel  that 
we  can  not  go  to  our  homes  without  expressing  in 
some  manner  other  than  in  the  form  of  cold  resolu¬ 
tions  the  feeling  of  gratefulness  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  treated  in  this  city  of  Indianap¬ 
olis.  The  members  of  this  Association  feel  that  they 
have  been  handsomely  entertained.  The  ladies  as 
well  have  been  well  cared  for  by  the  wives  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  members  of  the  local  organization  of  this 
city.  They  have  been  made  to  feel  at  home,  and 
have  been  shown  every  attention  that  was  possible 
by  the  ladies  of  Indianapolis.  The  ladies  from  a 
distance  feel  that  they  have  been  kindly  treated. 
This  has  been  the  universal  expression  of  all  of  the 
ladies  and  I  know  they  would  pass  such  a  resolution 
as  we  have  passed  here.  I  do  believe,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  we  have  never  been  more  warmly  and 
handsomely  entertained  than  in  this  beautiful  city 
of  Indianapolis.  [Applause.]  And  I  want  it  under¬ 
stood  that  the  passing  of  this  resolution  is  not  a  mere 
cold,  formal  affair,  but  that  we  mean  this  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Smith— I  move  that  at  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  wherever  we  hold  it,  that  we  try  and  get  a  room 
or  department  in  the  same  building,  if  possible,  for 
the  brick-machine  men  to  show  their  machines,  and 


that  while  we  are  in  session  that  we  lock  the  doors 
of  the  convention  hall  and  allow  no  one  to  pass  out 
until  the  session  is  over. 

President  Adams— The  following  named  members 
have  been  appointed  on  the 

committee  on  an  international  exhibit  of  clay 

WORKING  MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR  AT  CHICAGO,  IN  1893. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati. 

Albert  Gleason,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  Raymond,  Dayton,  O. 

Thad  3.  Smith,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  D.  B.  Howell,  Chicago,  III. 

President  Adams— The  time  has  now  arrived  when 
the  business  of  this  convention  has  been  concluded. 
Its  work  is  done ;  its  record  is  made ;  its  proceed¬ 
ings  have  passed  into  history.  It  is  always  with  a 
tinge  of  sadness  that  we  say  good-bye.  We  won’t 
do  that  to-night ;  we  will  put  it  off  until  to-morrow, 
if  we  live  another  day.  I  want  to  say  a  word  before 
we  adjourn,  and  that  is  this— I  will  be  brief,  because 
you  have  been  patient  through  this  long  session  and 
you  are  tired :  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  for  your 
coming  and  attendance,  your  patient  and  faithful 
attention  to  the  details  and  work  of  this  convention, 
for  your  courtesy  one  to  another,  to  your  officers  and 
to  him  who  has  tiied  to  preside  over  your  delibera¬ 
tions,  I  want  to  thank  you,  one  and  all,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  so  long  as  memory  holds  its  sway  this 
shall  be  to  me  one  of  the  brightes  spots  in  my  life. 
These  three  days  have  a  silver  lining  to  them,  and  I 
can  only  say  to  you  all,  God  bless  you.  [Applause.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  the  convention 
then  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

W.  J.  Wooley  (Wooley  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works),  Anderson,  Ind. 

D.  H.  Hildebrand,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

P.  B.  Broughton,  Austin,  Minn. 

Jones  &  Clemans,  Anderson,  Ind. 

McCausland  Bros.,  Akron,  O. 

A.  B.  Kenyon,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Stedman  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 
Aurora,  Ind. 

J.  C.  McKenzie  (Adrian  B.  &  T.  M.  Co.), 
Adrain,  Mich. 

Alexandria  Brick  Company,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  An¬ 
derson,  Ind. 

D.  Donnelly,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  M.  Bokee  (Pres.  Maryland  B.  Co.),  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Charles  W.  Classen,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  K.  Stewart,  Bellefontaine,  O. 

F.  E.  Frey,  Bucyrus,  O. 

J.  Geo.  Stamm,  Butler,  Pa. 

John  A.  Day,  Belleville,  Ill. 

George  C.  Bruns,  Brecon,  O. 

J.  H.  Garrison,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Chas.  P.  Merwin,  Berlin,  Conn. 

M.  H.  Donnelly,  Berlin,  Conn. 

M.  E.  Jacobs,  Berlin,  Conn. 

New  England  Steam  Brick  Co.,  Barrington,  R.  I, 

C.  F.  Tenney,  Berne nt,  Ill. 

August  Wehr,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  W.  Dashields  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia  Boston  Face  Brick  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Wm.  Garig,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

John  T.  Chambers,  Blair  Station,  Pa. 

The  Royal  Clay  Mnfg.  Co.  (A.  J.  Baggs), 
Bridgeport,  O. 

Louis  LaMont,  Brightwood,  Ind. 

J.  I.  Wilson,  Butler,  Pa. 

Ed.  Ferguson,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

W.  H.  Brush,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Kickover,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Schmidt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  * 

Ferguson  &  Denison,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Jasper  Adams,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  H.  Newton,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Taylor,  Calaveras,  'Texas. 

D.  C.  Spahr,  Fernbank,  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  W.  Sibley,  Coaid  ale,  Ala. 
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H.  A.  Winters,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

T.  D.  McKee,  Cayuga,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Morrison,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

John  Milton  Blair,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dennis  &  Co.,  Clayton,  Conn. 

Wm.  H.  Alsip,  Chicago,  III. 

H.  R  Seymour,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Max  Wolf,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coaid  ale  Brick  and  Tile  Co  ,  Coaldale,  Ala. 
Augustus  Reeve,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Adam  J.  Weckler,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  G  Kilbourne,  Columbus,  0. 

Wassail  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

C.  M.  McCluer,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

H.  J.  Flood,  Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  O. 

P.  L.  Simpson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  F.  Barron,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Michael  Meyers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Geo.  O'Connor,  Cleveland,  O. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I.  C.  Wheeler,  Carthage,  Mo. 

G.  B.  Engle,  159  LaSalle,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Taft,  Rookery  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

S.  S.  Chisholm  (Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White), 

Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Boyd  (Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White), 

Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  B.  Hart,  Clinton,  la. 

B.  C.  White  (Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White), 
Chicago,  111. 

Chas.  T.  Davis,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  Dixie  Doyle,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  D.  B.  Howell  (Hoyt,  Alsip  &  Co.),  Chicago,  III. 

R.  E.  Farnham,  159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Wm.  Ililton,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Wolf,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Edward  Mattes,  Decatur,  Ill. 

D.  C.  McDonald,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  W.  Mead,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  G.  Shea.  Decatur,  Ill. 

Henry  Ammann,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Wm.  Crumlick,  Decatur,  111. 

C.  Amman,  Decatur  Ill. 

C.  W.  Raymond,  Dayton,  O. 

F.  A.  Davis,  2014  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

F.  P.  Rice,  Danbury,  Conn. 

A.  J.  Baker  &  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

J.  R.  Figh,  Dallas,  Texas. 

John  McCain,  Denver,  Col. 

Walter  Hilton,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Haeger,  Dundee,  Ill. 

J.  Philip  Weyer,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Christian  Boss.  Elkhart,  Ind. 

H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa. 

Htnry  A.  Esch,  Evansville,  Ind. 

John  Clark,  Earl,  Ind. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
J.  W.  Springer,  Edwardsville,  Ind. 

W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.  (R.  J.  Jones),  East 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

W.  S.  Reeve,  Edwardsport,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Benedict,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Wm.  Finnegan,  Fort  Howard,  Wis. 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
W.  E.  Sidney,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Jos.  Fairhall,  Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

S.  M.  McIIose,  Grinnell,  la. 

A.  N.  Forsythe,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

J  H.  Calkins,  Galesburg.  111. 

J.  M.  Bushong,  Galesburg,  111. 

Frank  Coombs.  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Geo.  Hathaway,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

H.  Hillis,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

W.  D.  Bethel,  Glasgow,  Va. 

E.  C.  Thrall,  Hector,  O. 

Wm.  Roberts,  Hotnellsville,  N.  Y. 

S.  L.  Bigler,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

R.  M.  Booker,  Hampton,  Ya. 

W.  F.  Winchester,  Hillsdale,  Ind. 

H.  K.  Kleymeyer.  Henderson,  Ky. 


E.  G.  Eisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  McNamee,  Hume,  Ill. 

Schmidt  &  Firestone,  Helena,  Mont. 

John  Martin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  L.  Farrington,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fred.  Sanders,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  Wulf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Brunner,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

John  &  W.  C.  Johnson,  276  N.  West  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  H.  Root,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  K.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Justus  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jos.  Flack,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

E.  0.  Elder,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Albert  Potts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  &  A.  Potts,  Indianapolis,  Jnd. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Steiuhauer  &  Drotz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Luederman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  E.  Bash,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

W.  A.  Rhodes,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  E^Twiname,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  B.  Campbell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

M.  J.  Mecusker  &  Sou,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

I.  J.  Mecusker  &  Son,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

C.  Flanding,  Kirks,  ill. 

H.  O.  Whitney,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

J.  A.  Reep,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  • 

Alfred  Crossley,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wm.  Hammersehmidt,  Lombard,  Ill. 

John  Karr,  Lochiel,  ind. 

H.  B.  Harmon,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Adams  Bros.  &  Payne,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

W.  E.  Lant,  Lancaster.  Pa 

Cnarles  M.  Espey,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  M.  Chase,  Macomb,  ill. 

J.  E  Donaldson.  Montezuma,  Ind. 

The  Aulimau  &  Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 

J.  W.  McMillan,  Miiledgeville,  Ga. 

A.  E.  Bureham,  Millville,  N.  J. 

F.  T.  Melcher,  Marion,  ind. 

John  Cubbius,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Marion,  O. 

F.  Vogt,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.  O.  Loy.  Montieello,  ill. 

0.  K.  Moffett,  Malvern,  O. 

Geo.  B.  Perry  (President  Mecbanicsville  Brick 
Compauy),  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  Hancock,  Mansfield,  O. 

Jos.  Hixon,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

D.  G.  Harriman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Elsom,  New  Albany,  ind. 

W.  D.  Iledden,  New  Albany,  ind. 

G.  W.  Ives  &  Son,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  E.  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I.  L.  Stiles  &  Son,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  D.  Kichaid?.on,  North  Baltimore,  O. 

Eben  Smith,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

F.  O’Brien,  Natchez.  Miss. 

W.  G.  Bush,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  A.  Bluffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  S.  Buffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

W.  W.  Gvvathmey,  Norfolk.  Va. 

D.  O.  Goodrich,  National  Military  Home,  Kan. 

H.  A.  Chapin  (Newell  Universal  Mill  Co.),  New 
York,  N.  V. 

Lindley  Vinton,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  Crafts.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Davis,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Matthew  F.  Owens,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

J.  Wheaton  Stone,  foreman  M’Lagon  Foundry 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  New  London,  O. 

Geo.  S.  Oldfield,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Geo.  W.  Black,  Norlolk,  Va. 

Chas.  B.  Oldfield,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Continuous  Kiln  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Martin  lttner,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Henry  Livesey,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Richard  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb. 

James  Bond,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benj  Bertolet,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Peter  Byrne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Win.  Clothier.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  Crawford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Conway,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jacob  Dowler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Murrel  Dobbins,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Amos  Dotterer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jacob  Dingee  &  Son.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  James  E.  Dingee  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Albeit  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  J.  Flood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernard  Gunn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  &  T.  Gillespie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  S  Gesncr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Webster,  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

T.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Mclunis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  I.  McDuffee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  Paschall.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  J.  Rose,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Reeve,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fred  Seitter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jos.  Sentner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Tomilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  D.  Keyser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milnamow  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  II.  Webster.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Sharer,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

8.  B.  Chambers  (Chamber  Bros.),  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J.  H.  Chambers  (Chambers  Bros.),  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Waplington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Sharer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  D.  Jensen,  Pekin,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Walton,  Princeton,  Ill. 

John  McLaren,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

W.  J.  Phillips  (Fisher  Engine  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Freese,  Plymouth.  0. 

M.  Horlocker,  Parks  Mills,  0. 

B.  E.  Sadow,  Plymouth,  O. 

T.  N.  McClung.  Pleasant  Run,  Ind. 

F.  D.  Brown,  Quincy,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Carson,  Quincy,  111. 

8.  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

V.  F.  Whitmore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Dailey,  Riley,  Ind. 

Nolan.  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga. 

E.  Whitcomb,  Rochester,  Minn. 

A.  T.  Keeley,  Roversford,  Pa. 

E.  P  Keeley,  Royersford,  Pa. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Collinge,  Radford,  Va, 

Washington  Pottery  Co.,  Spokane  Falls,  Wash. 
W.  H.  Sanford.  Sumerset,  Mass. 

Sam’l  Leeper,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Shanks,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

E.  J.  Fickes,  Steubenville,  O. 

T.  C.  Tridel,  Streator,  Ill. 

T.  R.  Carter,  Sherwood,  Wis. 

G.  D.  Grannis,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E  H.  Callaway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Patterson  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Carroll  t'onnet,  President  St.  Joseph  Fira 

Brick  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeant’s  Bluff,  la. 

Geo.  H.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  la 

Geo.  W.  Fisher,  43)0 Fairfax  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  B.  Hilgeman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  J.  Knlage,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  S.  Smith,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  lttner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  H.  Keller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anthony  lttner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  B.  Drummond,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

C.  L  Sanford,  Southold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Lower,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Ed.  Kerns.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Jas.  B.  Smith,  Smithville,  Texas. 

J.  A.  Snell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

W.  II.  Bostwiok,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Merrick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H.  M.  Salmon  (Treas.  Lancaster  Slate  Co.),  Still 
River,  Mass. 

H.  A.  Eudaly.  Sheridan,  Ind. 

E.  B.  Hall,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  White  (Stipt.  Buckeye  B.  Co.),  Toledo,  O. 
Joseph  Powell.  Tipton,  Ind. 

George  Holcombe,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  B.  Williams,  Topeka,  Kan. 

W.  D.  Gates,  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 

Cvrus  Knapp,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

John  A.  Hall  &  Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 

John  Macy,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Wm.  Roberts  (Fell  &  Roberts),  Trenton,  N.  J. 
J.  B.  Fell  (Fell  &  Roberts),  Trenton,  N.  J. 

John  Donahue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  T.  Craier.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

George  S.  Tiffany  (The  Tiffany  Iron  Works),  Te- 
enmseh.  Mich. 

B.  G.  Atkins.  President  Tiffin  Agricultural 
Works,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 

Ellis  Lovejov.  Union  Furnace,  O. 

E.  Callahan.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Sheldon,  Urbana.  Ill. 

John  Doyle.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Vin.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Herman  R.  Fry,  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 

B.  J.  Sheppard  (Pres.  Winston  B.  &  T.  Co.), 
Winston,  N.  C. 

Geo.  B  Waite.  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 

Jas.  B.  Crowell.  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

Wm  H.  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J  W.  Penfield  &Son,  Willoughby.  O. 

W.  Damon  Brick  Co..  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  P.  Almond,  Wilmington,  Del. 

J.  H.  Beggs.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wellington  Machine  Works,  Wellington,  Ohio. 
J.  W  Everal,  Westerville,  O. 

Lew  Thorne.  Wabash,  Ind. 

A.  Pike,  Wabash.  Ind. 

W.  C.  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  R.  Root,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  Gleason,  President  Iron  City  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  Washington.  D.  C. 

W.  Dickover  &  Son,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

A.  I).  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Norton  &  Stewart,  York.  Me. 

John  lttner,  Builders’  Exchange,  York,  Neb. 
The  Zoar  Society,  Zoar,  Ohio. 

A.  0.  Jones,  Zanesville,  O. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  are  well 
thought  of.  That  the  impression  we 
have  made  upon  those  with  whom  we 
have  had  business  or  social  relations  are 
favorable.  This  is  a  character  of  vanity, 
if  vanity  it  be,  that  is  surely  pardonable 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  savors 
of  a  desire  to  please.  So  we  are  frank  to 
admit  that  we  were  very  much  gratified 
to  hear  those  who  were  our  guests  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  annual  convention  express 
themselves  as  well  pleased  with  us — 
with  our  city — with  our  people  and  our 
efforts  to  make  their  stay  among  us 
pleasant.  On  the  other  hand  our  visitors 
may  be  pleased  to  know  that  they,  too, 
made  a  favorable  impression.  Meeting 
one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  our 
city  press,  who  had  been  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  at  our  meetings,  the  writer  said: 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  col¬ 
lectively  and  individually?” 

“This  is  a  city  of  conventions,” was  the 
answer,  as  the  newspaper  man  formed 
his  remarks, “and  we  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  to  see  everything  in  the  way 
of  assemblages  from  a  national  hen  show 
to  a  meeting  of  the  national  bar  associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  quite  a  different  set  of 
cacklers  to  be  sure.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  brickmakers  as  being  the  best 
body  of  ‘all  round’  men  that  ever  came 
together  in  this  city — hard-headed,  prac¬ 
tical  business  men,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  discovered,  the  body  contained 


a  preponderating  element  of  politicians, 
men  who  look  bej^ond  their  brickyards 
to  the  affairs  of  their  nation.  I  discov¬ 
ered  further  that  ivhen  the  pow-wow 
came  on  they  had  a  great  deal  of  that 
genial  element  requisite  to  a  proper 
enjoyment  of  life — the  milk  of  human 
kindness — and  that  there  were  a  number 
of  light  and  airy  talkers  who  would  do 
credit  to  any  lot  of  after-dinner  speakers 
that  might  be  got  together.  Even 
Chauncey  Depew  could  have  found  a 
pointer  or  two  at  that  pow-wow.” 

ALUMINUM  SOUVENIR  MEDAL. 

HE  badge  presented 
to  the  d elegates  to 
the  fifth  annual  con¬ 
vention  by  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  brickmakers 
was  generally  ad¬ 
mired  as  being  both 
pretty  and  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  accompa¬ 
nying  illustration 
gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  its  appearance  as 
it  adorned  the  lapel 
of  the  delegates.  The 
medal  proper  is  made 
of  that  peculiar,  and, 
to  clay  workers,  espec¬ 
ially,  interesting  met¬ 
al,  aluminum,  for,  as  our  readers  doubt¬ 
less  know,  aluminum  is  the  base  of  pure 
clay  and  is  the  lightest  metal  known 
being  one-fifth  the  weight  of  any  other 
metal,  and  when  pure  will  float  upon 
water.  It  is  as  pliable  as  either  gold  or 
silver,  and  may  be  easily  beaten  into  a 
thin  leaf  or  drawn  into  a  fine  wire. 

It  stands  all  tests  as  to  discoloration 
and  is  readily  used  where  silver  would 
immediately  tarnish  and  discolorize. ' 

When  cast  it  is  about  as  hard  as  pure 
silver,  but  the  hammering  which  is 
required  to  make  it  into  a  medal,  causes 
it  to  become  quite  hard. 

When  tempered  it  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  38  tons  per  square  inch,  tak¬ 
ing  a  harder  temper  than  the  best  steel. 

It  is  known  as  “the  coming  metal,”  the 
future  success  of  the  air  ship  greatly 
depending  upon  the  use  of  this  metal. 

The  medal  contains  98  per  cent,  of 
pure  aluminum. 

The  demand  for  them  exceeded  the 
anticipations  of  the  committee  and  the 
supply  was  exhausted.  A  new  lot  has 
been  ordered  from  the  manufacturers,  S. 
D.  Childs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  one  will  be 
sent  to  each  of  those  who  failed  to 
receive  one. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 

The  record  of  trades  conventions  of 
any  character  can  scarcety  show  a  suc¬ 
cess  so  complete  as  that  of  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  recently  held 
in  this  city.  The  attendance  was  large, 
almost  every  section  of  the  country  being 
represented  by  able,  progressive  men — 
the  peers,  intellectually,  of  any  equal 
body  of  business  men  that  could  be 
brought  together.  The  debates  were  in¬ 
cisive,  animated  and  general,  the  speakers 
proving  themselves  masters  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  capable  of  expressing  themselves 
in  vigorous,  elegant  English.  The  speech¬ 
es  were  lively,  good  natured  and  able. 

*  * 

* 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
Convention  was,  perhaps,  the  general 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  personal  friend¬ 
ship.  It  seemed  as  if  the  members  had 
come  more  to  renew  old  and  form  new 
acquaintances  than  for  business  purposes. 
It  was  a  round  of  introductions,  pleasant 
chats  in  quiet  corners  and  a  trading  of 
mutual  confidences  and  experiences  in 
trade  and  technical  lines  that  undoubt¬ 
edly  accomplished  more  solid  missionary, 
work  and  laid  deeper  foundations  for 
future  success  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  than  did  the  regular  work  of  the 
Convention,  as  important  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  this  was  in  every  respect.  While 
there  were  differences  of  opinion,  as  of 
Course  there  must  be,  regarding  the  var¬ 
ious  methods  of  working,  there  was  no 
exhibition  whatever  of  a  disputatious 
spirit.  The  opinions  held  were  based 
on  personal  experience,  and,  while  they 
were  maintained  with  ability,  they  were 
never  given  in  a  spirit  of  self  conceit, 
but,  instead,  there  was  a  common  dispo¬ 
sition  to  give  and  take. 

*  * 

* 

Hardly  too  much  can  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
meetings  were  presided  over  and  directed 
by  President  Adams.  He  was  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  Under  his 
diiection  the  business  of  the  Convention 
never  lagged  but  from  the  opening  hour 
to  the  close  good  order  and  activity  pre¬ 
vailed  without  drag  or  jar. 

*  * 

* 

We  stated  a  year  ago,  referring  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  that  the  only 
discouraging  feature  growing  out  of  that 
grand  success  was  the  effort  that  would 
be  required  to  attain  a  like  excellence 
in  future  meetings.  That  was  good  fore¬ 
sight,  but,  looking  backward  now,  we 
feel  that  the  high  standard  has  been 
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fully  maintained,  and  that  the  Hoosier 
brickmakers  may  justly  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  their  visitors  were  cared  for. 

*  * 

* 

The  charter  members,  and  there  were 
many  of  them  with  us,  had  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  part  taken  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Association.  It  is  growing  lustily 
year  by  year.  Each  session  plants  new 
and  more  virile  seed,  which,  nourished 
by  warm  fellowship,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  more  and  more  appreciated  each  year, 
in  turn  bears  good  fruit.  It  is  not  all  socia¬ 
bility  and  pleasure.  The  chief  end  and 
aim  is  business  and  the  business  interests 
of  those  who  attend  are  advanced.  There 
is  a  material  benefit  realized  by  all  above 
and  beyond  the  social  features  great  and 

pleasant  as  they  are. 

*  * 

* 

Those  who  intended  or  desired  to 
attend  the  Convention  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so,  will  find  much  to 
console  them  in  the  full  report  given  in 
the  preceding  pages.  Let  no  one  deceive 
himself  though  with  the  thought  that 
all  the  information  and  benefit  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Convention  may  be  gained  from 
our  report.  Far  from  it.  The  stay-at- 
homes  may  profit  by  the  report  but  they 
fall  very  far  short  of  attaining  the  great¬ 
est  benefits  realized  by  those  who  were 
on  the  ground  personally.  The  unwritten 
is  greater  than  the  written  part  of  the  work. 

*  * 

* 

The  Philadelphia  delegation  headed 
by  President  MacAvoy  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  registering  at  the  Bates  Sunday 
evening,  the  18tb,  and  took  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  in  all  the  Convention  work. 
Frank  B.  MacAvoy,  “a  son  of  his  father,” 
not  only  furnished  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  papers  read  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  but  carried  off  the  money  as  well — 

being  elected  Treasurer. 

*  * 

■X* 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
recent  Convention  have  remitted  the 
annual  fee  ($2.00)  and  so  continue  their 
membership  in  the  Association,  those 
who  have  neglected  this  matter  are 
requested  to  give  it  attention  at  once. 
The  official  report  will  be  issued  soon  in 
pamphlet  form,  as  heretofore,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  list  of  members  will  in¬ 
clude  all  the  old  members  as  well  as 
many  new  ones.  Send  your  fee  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Theo.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  EXCURSION  TO  MARION. 

Friday  morning  at  9:30  there  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Union  Station  at  Indianapolis, 
nearly  three  hundred  brickmakers,  on 
pleasure  bent.  Nearly  all  who  had  been 
in  attendance  during  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  were  on  hand  and  boarded  the 
special  train  provided  by  the  local  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  a  free  excursion  to  the 
natural  gas  region. 

A  special  parlor  car  had  been  provided 
for  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  were  thirty 
or  more.  The  train  pulled  out  piomptly, 
bearing  as  happy  and  jovial  a  party  as 
ever  rode  behind  an  iron  steed. 

Marion,  Ind.,  a  thriving  natural  gas 
town,  sixty-eight  miles  north  of  India¬ 
napolis,  was  the  objective  point  and  as 
no  stops  were  made  at  any  intervening 
station  the  trip  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 

The  “Bald  Headed”  glee  club,  which 
won  such  golden  opinions  at  the  pow¬ 
wow,  went  along,  and  added  greatly  to 
their  honors  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
entire  party.  Arriving  at  Marion,  the 
train  was  side  tracked  near  the  Marion 
Brick  Works,  where  a  pleasant  picture 
dawned  upon  the  excursionists.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Melcher,  flanked  by  twenty 
ladies,  were  in  waiting  and  bade  all  a 
hearty  welcome.  Dinner  was  served  to 
the  ladies  in  their  special  car,  while  the 
appetites  of  the  gentlemen  were  appeased 
in  an  ample  though  novel  manner. 

Alighting  from  the  train  the  crowd 
was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  music, 
which,  circe-like, -led  them  to  an  empty 
kiln — that  is,  empty  of  brick  of  the  in¬ 
animate  sort — on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
row  of  tables,  beautiful, indeed,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  hungry  horde, for  t  hey  Were  not  only 
decorated  with  choice  flowers,  but  also 
heavy  laden  with  an  elegant  lunch.  At 
another  table,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
kiln,  liquid  nourishment,  of  several  kinds, 
were  served  to  all  without  stint,  while 
from  the  open  arches,  along  one  side  of 
the  kiln,  streams  of  flame  roared  and 
flashed  from  natural  gas  pipes.  All  in 
all  it  was  a  picture  that  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  sound  of  revelry  soon  drowned 
the  orchestra  and  it  at  once  became  a 
free  for  all  feast. 

A  run  through  the  works  followed  and 
proved  very  interesting.  They  make  by 
the  soft  clay  process  and  have  a  capacity 
of  about  75,000  a  day.  The  clay  is 
brought  from  the  bank  in  side-dump 
cars  drawn  by  horses  and  dropped  on  a 
belt  elevator  which  carries  it  up  to  a  No. 
4  Potts  disintegrator,  which  is  set  on  the 


back  end  of  a  Potts  horizontal  stock 
brick  machine.  From  the  disintegrator 
the  clay  goes  directly  into  the  brick 
machine — water  is  added  in  any  desired 
quantity  and  the  clay,  after  being  thor¬ 
oughly  tempered,  is  forced  into  the  press 
box  at  the  further  end  of  the  machine. 
A  Potts  sander  delivers  the  molds  well 
sanded  to  the  machine  as  fast  as  wanted 
and  the  brick  which  were  “as  straight 
and  true  as  a  die”  were  dumped  on 
wooden  pallets  and  placed  cn  a  Potts 
revolving  dump  table  from  which  they 
were  piled  on  iron  cars  holding  380  brick 
each  and  taken  to  a  tunnel  dryer  built 
by  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  of  Chicago- 
It  is  a  two  tunnel  dryer  heated  by  steam 
and  when  filled  contains  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  cars,  giving  them  a  capacity  of 
about  40,000  brick  every  24  hours.  Mr. 
Melcher  is  so  well  pleased  with  this 
dryer  that  he  is  having  the  Iron  Clad 
Dryer  Co.  reconstruct  an  old  tunnel 
dryer  that  they  have  which  was  heated 
by  natural  gas.  They  also  have  a  Martin 
machine  and  a  Penfield  horizontal  soft 
clay  machine.  The  brick  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  trucked  and  dumped  on  a  hot 
floor  dryer,  of  which  they  have  two, 
heated  by  natural  gas.  For  some  reason 
the  attention  of  the  visitors  seemed 
drawn  particularly  to  the  kiln  sheds,  we 
presume,  because,  to  the  most  of  them, 
natural  gas  was  something  of  a  curiosity. 
The  kiln  sheds  extend  along  two  sides  of 
the  plant  and  are  several  hundred  feet 
in  length.  Their  method  of  burning 
was  shown  in  all  its  stages,  from  a  kiln 
just  being  set  to  one  being  emptied. 
They  burn  in  common  cased  kilns  hold¬ 
ing  200,000  or  more.  The  gas  pipes  are 
run  along  the  sides  of  the  kilns  and  a 
length  of  pipe  is  inserted  in  each  arch. 
At  the  beginning  when  drying  off  or 
watersmoking  a  long  pipe  extending  to 
nearly  the  center  of  the  kiln  is  used,  the 
gas  being  burned  at  a  very  low  pressure. 
After  the  kiln  is  once  heated  this  is 
removed  and  a  short  piece  with  a  mixer 
attached  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
arch  and  the  pressure  increased.  By  the 
turning  of  a  valve  the  heat  is  regulated 
to  a  nicety  and  so  continues.  Thus  it 
matters  little  whether  the  burner  wakes 
or  sleeps,  nor  need  they  care  about  the 
length  of  time  consumed.  They  usually 
burn  twelve  to  fourteen  days  and  are 
turning  out  a  splendid  grade  of  building 
brick. 

From  the  brick  works  the  party  were 
taken  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  and  shown 
through  the  buildings  and  about  the 
premises,  after  which  the  cry  of  “all 
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aboard”  called  us  back  to  the  train  and 
the  return  journey  was  begun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melcher,  and  their  friends 
who  kindly  aided  Jdiem  in  entertaining 
their  visitors,  are  entitled  to  high  praise 
for  their  earnest  and  generous  hospitality, 
which  wron  for  them  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  their  guests,  who  will  ever 
remember  their  short  stay  in  Marion 
with  real  pleasure. 

The  trip  back  was  given  up  to  social 
converse,  songs,  card  playing  and  confi¬ 
dential  chit  chat.  All  in  all  it  was  a 
most  enjoyable  day  that  all  will  live 
over  and  over  again  in  memory — a  day 
of  unalloyed  happiness. 

THE  GENERAL  VERDICT. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  am  back  again  with  my  old  every¬ 
day  harness  on  and  a  stack  of  corres¬ 
pondence  that  would  have  staggered  me 
once. 

I  hardly  feel  as  though  I  had  seen  you 
for  a  month.  Indeed,  I  cannot  recall 
that  we  had  five  minutes  of  coufab 
all  the  time  I  was  in  Indianapolis. 

I  hope  you  had  a  good  quiet  Sunday 
and  feel  rested  and  refreshed  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  know  how  tired  you  must  have 
been  Saturday  night,  and  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  and  all  who  shared  with 
you  the  responsibility  of  entertaining 
“we  uns,”  on  the  unparalled  success  of 
your  undertaking.  Everything  wrent  as 
smooth  as  oil,  and  you  and  “Jesse”  and 
Fletcher  and  all  the  rest  will  please 
accept  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  and 
this  will  include  everybody  connected 
with  the  Marion  Brick  Works,  who  did 
the  thing  up  in  A  1  style 

A  Charte  Member. 

WELL  PLEASED  WITH  THE  CONVEN¬ 
TION. 

Aurora,  Ind.,  Jan.  29th,  1891. 
Editor  Clay-Worker : 

You  may  place  our  “ad.”  in  the  special 
convention  number  of  the  Clay-W orker. 

The  writer  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Convention  and  was  very  well  pleased 
with  the  Convention  and  brickmakers 
in  general.  I  shall  be  sure  and  attend 
all  conventions  hereafter,  and  at  any 
time  in  the  future  you  can  command 
my  services,  to  assist  in  any  way,  to  help 
make  it  a  prosperous  and  instructive 
organization. 

We  are  very  well  pleased  with  the 
Clay-Worker,  as  a  journal  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
advertising  mediums  for  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  trade  in  existence.  The  writer  did 


not  become  personally  acquainted  with 
you,  he  wanted  to,  but  always  found  you 
too  busy  for  the  opportunity.  After  see¬ 
ing  the  Editor  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
the  Clay-Worker  will  always  be  a  pros¬ 
perous,  progressive  journal. 

Yours  truly, 

Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works. 


SPEAK  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

Office  of 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1891. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

Publishers  Clay-Worlcer. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  kind  inquiry  re¬ 
minds  us  that  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
the  Clay- Worker  for  our  success  in  in¬ 
troducing  our  “New  Haven”  Machine  to 
the  trade.  Its  well  displayed  “ads.”  and 
large  circulation  have  to  our  certain 
knowledge  brought  us  inquiries  from  all 
over  the  country,  and,  also,  foreigners. 

We  are  thoroughly  pleased  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  trade  for  1890.  It  exceeded 
our  expectations,  and  the  outlook  for 
1891  is  still  better.  So  you  see  that  in 
the  rapid  advance  of  improvement  we 
do  not  expect  to  get  left. 

As  a  paper  for  brickmakers  the  Clay- 
Worker  is  unequalled.  It  covers  its 
special  field  in  a  broad,  comprehensive 
and  practical  way,  that  makes  it  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we 
remain  Yours  respectfully, 

The  Mclagon  Foundry  Co. 


TESTS  OF  PAVING  BRICK  AND  THE 
DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVE¬ 
MENTS. 

A  Work  of  Great  Value  to  the  Paving 
Brick  Interests,  By  Prof.  Ira  0. 

Baker,  Champaign,  Ill. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  publication 
of  a  most  important  treatise  on  the 
“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,”  that 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  decided  benefit 
to  the  paving  brick  interests  throughout 
the  country.  The  author,  Prof.  Ira  O. 
Baker,  is  among  the  ablest  and  best 
known  Civil  Engineers  in  America  and 
has  been  giving  the  subject  careful  con¬ 
sideration  for  several  years.  He  has 
made  many  tests  of  brick  and  other  pav¬ 
ing  material.  The  results  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  favorable  to  brick.  The  matter 
will  appear  in  future  issues  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  will  also  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  for  public  distribution. 
It  will  prove  a  very  valuable  aid  for  the 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick.  Single 


copy  25  cents.  Address  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  del  very  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
‘R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  A  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 

WILL  YOU  JOIN  THE  COLONY 

Now  organizing  to  locate  in  Maryland, 
between  the  Cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  Here  are  fine  farming 
lands ;  low  in  price ;  adopted  to  every 
branch  of  agriculture;  an  abundance  of 
pure,  soft  water;  delightful  and  healthful 
climate;  near  the  best  markets  of  the 
world;  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities, 
with  low  freight  and  passenger  rates, 
with  quick  time ;  educational  advantages 
second  to  none;  churches  representing 
•almost  all  denominations;  refined  and 
cultured  society,  etc.  Only  a  few  more 
wanted  to  complete  the  Colony,  and  if 
you  want  to  join  in  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  life-time,  now  is  the 
time.  Farmers,  business  men,  mechanics, 
and  laborers,  there  is  a  chance  for  all. 
100  per  cent,  profit  easily  assured  in 
three  years.  Full  information  free  of 
charge,  furnished  by  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  a.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
I  he  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  ol 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay.  There  is  also  much  in 
the  book  of  interest  to  architects  and 
builders. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  “©R 


W 


brick  .. .... — ...  «...  - .  - ,  — 

industrious  and  sober.  Address  A.  B  , 

2a  i  lp.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  "SALE.  Half  interest  inline  dry  pressed 
brick  pi  mt  in  good  running  order,  nearly  new. 
Or  will  lease  to  responsible  parties.  Investigate. 

Address  H.  Payson, 


2a  1  l  p. 


W 


Box  31,  Iron  City,  Tenn  _ 
dry 


one-inc 
iron  T  rail 

2a. 


ANTED.  One  h.  p.  tubular  boiler,  one 
pan  crusher,  iron  brick  cars,  a  quantity  of 
2h  steam  pipe  and  twelve  or  sixteen  pounds 
•’  For  Sale,  one  Dean  sinking  pump. 

F.  W.  Latimer, 

1.  c.  Abingdon,  Ill. 

XliT ANTED  SUPERINTENDENT.  Immediately 
\  V  for  new  brick  and  terra  cotta  works.  Must 
be  well  up  in  dry  press  process,  also  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  plastic  work.  State  experience, 
salary,  age,  with  references.  Taylor  Brothers, 

2a.  1.  d.  West  Market  Square,  Toronto,  Canada. 

W  ANTED7A"position  as  foreman  in  sewer  pipe 
or  architectural  terra  cotta  works  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  re  iable  man.  Industrious  and  sober  and 
fully  competent  to  manage  ei  her  of  the  above 
works.  Address,  “Terra  Cotta,” 

2a.  l.  c.  _ Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

WANTED.  An  experienced  brickmaker  to  buy 
half  interest  and  manage  or  rent  a  well 
equipped  yard  in  rapidly  growing  city  of  0,000;  best 
shipping  point  in  southwestern  New  York.  Big 
opening  for  practical  brickmaker.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  IRA  N  McKibben, 

2atfd.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

OR  S  *  LE.  Complete  steam  dry  house,  capacity 
100,000  brick.  Includes  about  7,500  feet  of  one 
inch  steam  pipe,  valves  and  connection  <;  20,000 
pallets,  with  racks  for  same.  1,500  feet  light  T  rails 
and  7  cars.  All  in  good  condition,  and  but  little 
used.  Will  sell  cheap.  Address  “Kansas,” 

2a.  1.  d.  _ Care  “Clay- VI  orker 

ANTED  SITUATION.  As  superintendent  and 
foreman  of  brick  and  tile  works  (paving 
brick  preferred.  Have  had  experience  with  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  machines,  kilns  and  dryers,  and  can 
give  good  reference.  Have  superintended  the 
building  of  two  plants  here  this  last  year  and  will 
be  ready  to  accept  another  situation  March  1st. 

Address,  T-,T- ,, 

2a.  3.  3.  p.  _  Care  of  “Clay-Worker. 

AY1NG  BRICK.  Can  you  be  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  If  so,  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  undersigned.  We  have  just  pur¬ 
chased  large  tracts  of  land  upon  which  is  located 
the  finest  Banks  of  Vitr. lying  Clay  in  Knox  County, 
Illinois.  Best  location,  everything  considered,  for 
Brick  IT  nt  in  Illinois.  One  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  great  Purington  Brickworks.  Company 
about  to  be  organized.  Communicate  at  once  with 
C  N.  Carson  or  H.  J.  Charles, 

2  a  1  c.  Knoxville,  Ill. 

(Continued  on  page  154.) 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmi  sion  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 


You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

THE 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 

METAL  WHEELS. 


We  are  now  offering  to  the  trade  our  new  Metal 
Wheel,  designed  especially  for  use  on  brickyards  or 
for  other  purposes  where  great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  are  required.  It  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test  the  past  season  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction 
in  every  case. 

W'e  are  prepared  lo  make  them  in  Sizes  from  1C  to 
24  inches,  either  with  spindle  for  Barrows  of  with 
hubs  for  Trucks. 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  : 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  wheels  for  the  same 
strength  are  very  much  lighter  in  weight,  more 
elastic,  and  not  as  liable  to  break  as  cast  iron. 

This  wheel  is  composed  of  the  least  number  of 
pieces  possible,  a  10  spoke  wheel  having  only  7 
pieces,  viz.:  axle  or  hub,  one  piece,  tire  one  piece, 
10  spokes  five  pieces,  total  seven. 

They  are  constructed  as  follows :  The  spokes  are 
cut  to  a  length  sufficient  for  two,  and  the  central 
portion  is  coiled  on  a  mandiel  a  trifle  smaller  than 
axle  or  hub  to  be  used,  they  are  then  put  together 
and  their  e  ds  inserted  through  the  tire,  then  the 
hub  or  axle  is  driven  in  expanding  the  coiled  por¬ 
tion  of  spokes  slightly,  making  them  all  lit  tight, 
then  the  ends  are  riveted  in  countersunk  holes  in 
tire  making  them  practically  one  piece.  They  are 
neat  in  design  and  li-ht  in  weight  compared  with 
their  strength  or  the  load  they  will  carry. 

Correspondence  invited  from  manufacturers. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 

HANDLING  CLAYSY 

The  cost  of  handling  the  clay  the 
bank  to  brick  machine  can  be  veV  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  by  the  use  of  proper 
hoisting  machinery.  Much  light  on  fthis 

S gleaned  from  the  nqw 
i  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co\ 
t,  New  York  City.  The 
Isomest  machinery  cata- 
in  this  office,  and  is  a 
:  reference.  Send  for  it, 
:  free  distribution. 


Xl^L  PHOVE  ID 

CH71MPIQN  *  BRICK  4  JIOIiD  4  gflyDIfiG  4  JI^OfUNE. 

Saves  more  sand;  requires  one-half  the  power  to  run  it;  has  its  gearing 
compounded,  arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  lnjuiy  Horn 
sand  thus  adding  seventy-live  per  cent,  to  its  term  of  usefulness:  runsneaily 
one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quantity  of  wmrk,  yet  gives  the  operator '  more 
time  to  properly  jar  the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a  cleaner  and  smoother 
brick.  The  entire  c>  Under  is  constructed  of  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling 
or  snrinking  is  prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

S\V=4r-  CAUTION  J 

We  respectfully  iniorm  all  parties  interest!  d  that  our  machine  is  covered 
by  several  patents  having  broad  claims,  including  among  other  eatures  the  use 
of  a  cylinder  and  a  belt  moving  with  the  cylinder,  and  servtng  to  keep  the 
molds  in  place  while  being  sanded,  and  that  w  e  shall  prosecute  all  part>e®  us*  # 
infrin<rin“  machines  and  we  advisedly  specify  as  such  one  known  as  the  1  otts 

Sander,  manufactured  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

To  prove  the  good  faith  which  prompted  us  publish  the  above  caution,  it  ls 

stated  that  we  have  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  c  l  rcu  dd m to w n  l’a  * 

pm  District  of  Pennsylvania,  against  J.  C.  Keener  <fc  Sons,  of  Middletown,  i  a„ 
who  bom'ht  and  used  a  Potts  Sander,  as  infringing  of  our  several  patents  on  the 
Champion  Sander.  We  shall  insist  upon  our  rights  under  our  patent  until  in¬ 
fringers  shall  cease  manufacturing,  using  or  selling  lnfnnging  machines. 


A.  H.  NEWTON, 


Eastern  Factory  at  Cohoes,  N.Y. 
gee  article  page  242  in  Clay-Worker,  April,  1889.] 


Sole  Propi  fetor. 

Western  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
[Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  Proprietors. 
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Paving  and  Municipal  Engineer’ ...157 

A  GROWING  INDUSTRY. 

The  paving-  brick  industry  has  shown 
no  abatement;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  taking- 
on  larg-er  dimensions  every  year. 

To  keep  up  with  the  demands  and  to 
supply  the  manufacturers  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  improved  machinery,  the  Frey-Sheck- 
ler  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work  to  construct  new  devices 
and  machinery  for  the  purpose. 

A  new  crusher  with  a  wrought  iron 
frame  is  now  being;  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing-  the  softer  shales,  also 
cutting-off  devices,  especially  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  kinds. 

Two  styles  are  now  being  made,  one  to 
cut  side-cut  brick  and  to  carry  the  cut  brick 
away  from  .the  machine  with  a  traveling 
belt  which  can  be  made  of  any  length. 
The  other  is  an  Automatic  Board  Deliv¬ 
ery  Table  where  the  brick,  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  placed  on  the  board  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  then  shoved  forward,  from 
whence  they  can  be  readily  removed  by 
the  off-takers. 

Their  different  machines  in  use  all  over 
the  United  States,  although  not  provided 
with  the  latest  improvements,  are  con¬ 
stantly  supplying  the  market  with  brick 
that  are  unsurpassed. 

The  new  catalogue  will  be  ready 
about  January  ioth,  1891. 

By  writing  to  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  this  can  be  obtained. 

See  ad.  on  page  187. 
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WANTED.  A  first-class  foreman.  One  who  is 
familiar  with  operating  a  soft  mud  machine. 
Reference  required.  Address,  Box  21, 

•2a.  1.  d.  _ Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  WANT  machinery  to  make  20  to  trick 

per  day.  Makers  of  brick  machines  please 
send  circulars  and  price  to  D.  b.  Cade, 

2a.  1  d. _ Mt  Carmel,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE.  Four  Hand  Brick  Presses,  best 
Philadelphia  make.  For  want  of  use  will  sell 
very  low.  Address,  St.  P.  a  M.  P.  B.  Co  , 

2a.  t.  d.  303  Heimapin  Ave  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ITiOR  S  ALE.  One  Miller  re  press,  two  dies,  one 

:  tempering  wheel  with  shaft,  complete;  one 
clay  crusher,  smooth  rolls.  All  in  good  order. 
Will  sell  cheap.  Address,  A.  F.  bartges, 

2a.  s  1  p  1. _ Akron,  Ohio. 

WANTED.  A  tubular  boiler,  30  to  40  horse¬ 

power.  Second-hand  preferred.  Must  be 
good.  \\  ill  sell  20  horse-power  boiler  in  good  order 
for  8110.  J.  H.  Conger, 

2a.  1.  Jp.  Earlviile,  III. 

FOR  SALE.  Hand  Brick  Machine  of  Tiffin,  O., 
make;  10,000  daily  capacity;  good  as  new; 
with  barrows,  molds,  etc.  Will  sell  cheap.  Have 
no  further  use.  Bassett  i  ros., 

2a.  2.  d. _ Stockwell,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE  one  Eureka  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine 
and  one  40  in.  Steadman  Clay  Pulverizer— 
almost  new.  Will  be  sold  cheap.  A'ddress, 

Middleport  Granite  brick  Co., 

2a.  1.  d _ Middlepoit,  Ohio. 

WANTED.  A  man  as  foreman  on  a  steam  brick- 
yard— common  brick  only.  He  need  not 
know  everything,  but  must  be  a  hustler  and  know 
how  to  handle  men.  Salary  modern  e  tostart  with. 
Very  desirable  city  to  live  in.  A  ddress, 

2a.  i.  d.  “Mi”  care  of  “Clay- Worker.” 

WANTED.  A  competent  man— none  other  need 
to  apply — to  take  charge  of  a  new  paving 
brick  and  fire  brick  plant ;  willing  to  lease  or  sell 
the  plant  to  responsible  parties.  The  location  and 
raw  material  are  second  to  none. 

J.  M  Katzmaier, 

2a.  3.  jL_Room  931  N.  Y.  L.  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

WANTED.  One  or  two  experienced  brickmakers 
and  burners,  with  means  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  brick  plant,  and  add  dry  clay  machinery,  etc. 
Mine  is  the  only  ya  d  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
where  red  pressed  brick  are  made.  Market  unlim¬ 
ited.  Correspondence  solicited.  A.  Arms, 

2a.  2  p _ Kendall,  Van  Buren  Co  ,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard,  containing  about  12 
acres  of  land  with  suitable  buildings,  and  two 
Vcrvale  i  and  Haverstraw  Brick  Machines  with 
boiler  and  engine.  Sufficient  capacity  for  manu¬ 
facturing  twenty-five  thousand  bricks  per  day. 
Said  yard  is  situated  in  the  <  ity  of  Rome,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.  For  further  particulars  enquire  of 
Wheeler  Armstrong, 

2a.  1.  d. _ Rome.  N.  Y. 

A  FOREMAN  IS  WANTED  who  knows  how  to 
govern  men.  One  who  knows  when  a  man 
is  n  t  earning  his  money, and  not  afraid  todisplace 
him  and  employ  one  who  will.  One  who  can  super¬ 
intend  about  forty  men  shoveling  dry  clay  and  as 
many  boys  driving  carts  and  enforce  discipline  in 
a  gang  thoroughly  demoralized.  Any  man  in 
doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  fill  the  bill  need  not 
answer  this  advertisement.  To  a  satisfactory  man 
a  good  salary  is  guaranteed.  Give  age,  experience 
and  references.  Address, 

John  B  Thompson, 

2a.  2.  d.  1959  McCausland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F'OR  SA LE^LE AS E~OR— PARTNER:  A  good 
brick  plant  situated  along  the  line  of  the  main 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  ( pri  \  ate  sideling)  at  Johnstown, 
Pa  Fitted  up  with  steam  and  all  latest  improve¬ 
ments— dry  floors,  large  kilns,  abundance  of  the 
very  best  clay  (to  run  100  years),  new  machinery- 
all  in  smooth  running  shape,  now  running  every 
day.  A  big  demand  for  brick  at  a  good  price,  and 
sale  for  all  that  can  be  made.  Owing  to  failing 
health  I  must  get  out.  If  you  mean  business  write 
or  call  on  me.  Louis  Wehn, 

2a.  tf.  d. _ Johnstown,  Pa. 

FOR  StLE.  Tile  and  brick  works,  located- in 
central  Illinois,  one  half  or  whole  interest, 
buildings  316  feet  long,  brick  and  tile  machine  in 
good  order,  3  down  draft  kilns,  engine,  boiler,  4 
acres  of  good  clay,  together  with  a  good  5  room 
house  on  the  plant.  This  is  a  good  investment  for 
one  desiring  to  engage  in  the  business.  Our  books 
will  show  a  profit  last  year  of  about  83,000.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  This  plant  will  pay  between 
83,000  and  84,000  this  season,  properly  worked. 

‘  t  (j  l 

2a  l.d. _ Care  of  “Clay- Worker." 

ANTED.  A  practical  brickmaker  who  thor- 

onghly  understands  making  fine  pressed 
and  molded  bricks  from  plastic  clay  and  burning 
in  down-draft  and  common  kilns,  and  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  full  charge  of  works  and  fitting  in 
brick  machinery  and  the  management  of  men. 
The  best  of  references  required.  None  but  a  first- 
class  man  need  apply.  State  salary.  Address, 

The  Ormstown  Brick  a  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

2a.  3.  d.  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 

- THE - 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


United  States  Encaustic  Tilt  forts. 


PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 


Tile  burned  with 


Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

figgUCorrespondence  solicited.“iga 


‘  NEW  DISCOVERY”  KILN. 


PTRE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 


It  Heads  the  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  g>at' s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  Irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  Is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  1b  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  he  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


The  clay- worker. 
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— manufacturers  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  of 


MM  1M  IK 

MOULDS. 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee  every 
Mould  to  be  first-class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


rSample  Moulds  sent  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge.  Send  tor 

Circular. 

No.  829  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 


DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Main  Belting  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


Leviathan  Belting! 


WHICH  FOR 


Strength  and  Traction  Power 

HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Specially  Adapted  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Unaffected  by  Heat,  Steam  or  Dampness. 


Send  for  Price  List. 

Samples  sent  on  application. 

Mention  this  paper. 

FACTORY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Address, 

Main  Belting  Co., 

248  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Noth — To  any  responsible  party  sending  us  meas¬ 
ures,  we  will  ship  a  “Leviathan”  Belt  on  sixty  days’ 
trial;  to  be  paid  for  if  satisfactory. 


WANT!- D.  A  situation  as  foreman.  Will  do  the 
the  burning.  Address,  James, 

2a.  1.  d.  29  Gaige  Block,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  A  second-hand  Raymond  re-press 
and  horse-power  tempering  wheel  in  good 
order.  J.  D.  T. 

2a.  2. 1  p.  Care  of  “C. ay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  A  Martin  Brick  Machine— 
horse  power— new.  Also  a  re-press  and  lot  of 
trucks.  Address,  Samuel  Roberts, 

2a.  1  e.  Buttalo,  W.  \  a. 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  Penfield  Single  Rolls,  in 
good  order.  Wilt  be  sold  very  cheap. 

Purdy,  Baird  &  Co., 

2a.  3.  d. _ Salem,  Col.  Co  ,  Ohio. 

OR  SALE.  One  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine. 
Has  only  made  100,000  brick.  Price  8230. 

C.  Ammann, 

2a.  3.  d.  Decatur,  Ill. 

ANTED.  Second-hand  heavy  steam  power 
soft  mud  brick  machine.  S.  W.  Tanner 
2a.  1.  c.  Ashland,  Wis. 

OR  SALE.  Two  Brewer-Tiffany  Machines,  2  to 8 
in.  in  fair  order.  Two  I- rewer  Titi'any’s  refit¬ 
ted— all  in  first-class  order— 3  to  8  in. 

Address,  G.  S.  Chambers, 

2a.  2.  c.  Des  Moines,  la. 

OR  SALE.  One  73  h.p.Westinghou  e  Engine,  as 
good  as  new.  Only  used  about  two  months. 
Will  sell  cheap.  Address, 

The  Warners  Portland  CementMfg.  Co., 

2a.  3.  <L _  Warners,  N^Y. 

FOR  SALE.  One  pair  Penfield  Smooth  Rolls. 
Size  26-in  xl5-in.  diameter;  good  as  new. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  &  Cont.  Co. 

12  tf  d  Zanes\  ille,  O. 


FOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Heavy  Steam  power 
Quaker  Brick  Mill— a  bargain.  Address 

W.  s.  Reeve, 

1  tf  d.  _ Edwardsport,  Ind. 

ANTED.  The  address  of  every  brick  and  tile 

maker  in  the  United  States.  S  nd  postal 
card  for  catalogue  1891.  Brown-Frazier  Mfg.  Co., 
1  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 

("lOLCH ESTER,  ILL.  is  the  best  place  on  earth  to 

j  locate  clay  works  of  any  kind.  Lots  of  clay, 
fuel  aud  water  on  the  spot.  Good  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  maiket.  For  particulars,  address 
13  d.  _ Van  L.  Hampton. 

WANTED.  Competent  man  to  start  and  man¬ 

age  a  brickyar  i  to  be  opened  next  spring, 
One  willing  to  take  an  interest  preferred. 

F.  C.  Eschweii.er, 

1  2  d.  Room  34  Mack  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis._ 
OR  SALE.  Steam- Brick  Works  with  Dryer  at 
Cedar  Crossing,  Ala.,  on  L.  <t  N  R.R.  20  miles 
from  Deeatur,  66  miles  from  Birmingham.  In  good 
running  order.  R.R.  switch  to  kilns. 

G.  P.  Orendorff, 

12  c.  Decatur,  Ala. 

OR  SALE.  Four  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machines,  in 
flist-elass  order,  for  making  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  bricks,  including  extra  molds  for  pattern 
bricks.  Will  be  sold  together  or  separate. 

H.  c  Webster, 

2a.  1.  d.  No.  9  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa’ 

IAOR  SALE.  Steam  Brick  Works;  daily  capacity, 

F  30,000  bricks  with  10  tunnel  dryers.  Good 
shipping  facilities,  abundance  of  clay,  cheap  fuel 
ana  labor,  16  miles  from  Birmingham,  A  la.  Terms 
easv.  F.  Rickert, 

12  4  d,  368  Seventh  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BARGAINS  in  Second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  Brewer-Ti ll'anies  One  Brewer 
Crusher,  late  pattern,  nearly  new.  One  Brewer  Ele¬ 
vator.  All  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

12  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


WANTED.  An  energetic  Superintendent  f  >r 
Sewer  Pipe  Factory  in  State  of  Washington 
employing  fifty  men  Must  have  best  re  erences 
for  sobriety,  and  ability  in  all  details  from  clay 
mixing  to  firing-  Give  experience  and  references 
in  full  and  salary  expected.  Address 

“Washington,” 

13  d.  _ Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE.  Two  No.  3  Adrian  Brick  Machines, 
used  three  months.  Two  Clay  Hoisting  Ma¬ 
chines,  used  three  months.  Two  Frey-Shecklcr  A 
Hoover  Cut-ott  Tables  used  three  months.  /Ml  of 
the  be  ting,  rubber  and  leather,  all  of  the  shafting 
and  pullevs.  One  75  h  p.  engine,  one  75  b.n.  boiler 
all  for  12,000  on  car  here.  Cost  84  500.  Address 

F.  G.  Lotterer, 

13  d.  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

OR  SALE.  Our  entire  plant;  all  lumber  neces¬ 
sary  for  20,000  brick  per  day.  Clark’s  semi-dry 
machine,  Potts’  Crusher;  engine  and  boiler,  bar- 
rows,  car  s,  and  everything  ready  to  go  to  work 
in  good  order.  The  best  clay  for  50,(  00,000  brick. 
Will  sell  with  or  without  clay,  very  reasonably 
and  on  easy  terms  ii  sold  inside  of  two  months. 
Reason  for  selling— going  in  fire  brick  business. 
Average  sales,  12,000,000.  No  competition. 

Strayer  it  Her  hold, 

12  c.  Milton,  Pa. 
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CINCINNATI 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting, 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

CiaTLclnxia/ti,  O. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 


3D  a,  1137-  O-u/tp-U-t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


The  CLAV-  w  O  R  Tv  E  R  . 
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3 Patt&rNs  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdie-  machines, 
pugmills.f^e-presses, 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
elevators,  barrows.tr  uci\s, 

••ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

(0/v\PLETRBRIC(\ORT  I  I^E  OUTf  ITS 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO 

ST.  T.OTTIS.  MO. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving ,  Sewerage ,  Water  Works 
Construction ,  Bridge  Building ,  Street 
Lighting ,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering . 

The  only  Publication  in  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  protit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 

William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


-MANUFACTURERS- 


WHITMAN’S  STOCK  BRICK  TRUCK— 2  Styles. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Brick  Truck  in  America.  The  materials  are  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Hickory  Lumber.  Steel  Axle.  Either  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Best  Quality 
polished  boxed  end  oil  tempered  springs,  heavily  ironed.  We  have  High  End  Trucks 

for  common  brick,  brick 
barrows. 

We  make  a  large  variety 
of  clay  and  construction 
cars.  The  all  around  dump 
car  has  met  with  great 
favor.  We  also  make  cars 
for  drying  kilns. 

We  have  many  years  fur¬ 
nished  the  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.  trucks 
and  cars  for  their  numerous 
yards.  Also  many  of  the 
largest  yards  inthe  country. 
Send  fen  circulars  and  prices. 

We  also  manufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Warehouse 
Trucks,  Barrows,  Hay  Press¬ 
es — horse  and  steam,  etc. 


Cl. 


CONSTRUCTION  CAR— ANY  STYLE. 


Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

Factory  Cor.  Eighth  &  Clark  Ave.  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  he  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
drv  clay  machines. 

JgffTs  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Solictecl. 


Me.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

D<ar  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  enquiry  in  regard 
to  our  opinion  of  your  Brick  Trucks  and  Portable 
Hack  system  would  say  that  as  we  bad  tried  other 
Trucks  and  laid  them  aside  as  a  failure,  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  we  gave  your  system  a  trial,  but  we 
are  now  glad  that  we  did  as  our  bricks  are  handled 
much  neater,  and  beside  we  save  from  $4.00  to  S1.5S 
per  day  on  each  of  our  yards  in  wages.  You  can 
refer  any  one  who  may  doubt  its  merits  to  us 

Yours,  etc.,  WATSON  &  CECIL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  23  BetllUlie  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  MACHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  cl  a  y- wo  rker. 
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STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1J4  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  -  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 


^  - - O -  x 

of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


STYLE  C-^4  YD. 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  MAKE  BRICK  ? 


—THEN  PUT  IN  THE 


ARNOLD  STEAM  TUNNEL  DRYER. 

The  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Drying  System  Before  the  Public. 


Scientifically  arranged,  economically  constructed,  quickness  combined  with  thorough¬ 
ness  in  operation.  Estimates  on  brick  and  wood  buildings  now  ready. 

Can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  at  the  Strasburgh  works  of  the  Dover  Brick  Co., 


where  it  is  drying  brick  at  a  MAXIMUM  COST  of  TEX 


CENTS  PER 


THOUSAND. 


— — 

THE  ARNOLD  BRICK  CAR. 


All  wrought  iron  and  angled  steel  body. 
Fitted  with  the  Arnold  Anti-Friction  Bear¬ 
ing.  Light,  durable,  cheap,  easy  running. 
A  boy  can  handle  4,000  pounds  with  this  car. 


P.  ARNOLD,  -  -  CANAL  DOVER,  O. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  MACHINISTS  AND  FOUNDERS, 

OHIO. 

Make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  Grate  Bars  and  Castings 
for  Brick  Kilns,  Furnaces,  repairing  presses  and  dies  of  all  makes,  etc. 
Large  experience,  unlimited  machinery.  Write  us  for  prices. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 

- and - 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Mention  this  paper.  (Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.)  FRANKFORT,  INI).,  U.  S.  A. 


WAPLINGTON'S  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACES 

Flave  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers, 
to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to 
Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  contracted  lor  on  approval  to  good,  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the  application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  men- 
tione  1  purposes.  gM  Send  stamp  for  Pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Artificial  Gas.”  Address, 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  clay-worker 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 


of  outfit  for  clayworking. 


Write  for  catalogue. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Drake’s  ^ta^dard  ^aefyi^e  U/orl\s 

100-102  So.  Olinton.  St.,  Oln.iceigro,  Ills. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Brick  Machinery,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulators,  Elevators,  Etc. 


“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will  make  more  brick 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLIICTED. 


This  Cut  represents  our  “HONEST  JOHN”  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity,  100*000  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SE VEIT  TONS. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Bed  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  same 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Our  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  Chicago 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3 ;  Thomas  Tulley.  2 ; 
Fred  Zapple,  1;  Alex  Burke,  1 ,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Hayt&  Alsip,  4;  J.  B.  Legnard,  2;  May, 
Purington  &  Co.,  1;  Wahl  Bros.,  2;  John  Busse,  1,  Union  Brick  Co.,  1;  Chicago  Brick  and 
Mill  Co.,  1;  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  1;  Adam  Weckler,  1:  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1;  John  Sexton, 
1 ;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1 ;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 
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FOR  RE-PRESSING 


^}C  RED  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  PAYING  BLOCKS,#^ 

ROOFING  TILES,  Etc. 


SEND  FOR  OUR 


CATALOGUE 

OF 

BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES. 


W|anufactnPBPg  of  BpicI^, 

Can  you  afford  to  place  your  brick 
upon  the  market  in  their  rough  and 
unfinished  condition,  when  the  expense 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand 
for  re-pressing  will  double  the  demand, 
and  increase  their  sale  value  by  several 
dollars  ? 


WjanufactuPeP?  of  paving  BricI^, 

Do  you  know  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  requires  paving  brick 
to  be  of  the  utmost  density,  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  and  gases 
may  be  absorbed;  to  be  of  uniform 
size  and  finish,  that  they  will  pre  ent 
an  even  surface  for  vehicles  when  laid ; 
to  be  free  from  liability  to  flake  or 
spall  ?  Do  you  know  that  these  results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  re-pressing  ? 
D  >  you  know  that  your  competitors  are 
alive  to  these  truths  and  will  eventually 
build  a  monument  over  your  remains? 


ZEEZEDVC^lIEIKI-iE.IBI-jIG  EEC OEEID^ 


Fifty  of  these  presses  put  in  operation  during  the  last  year,  all  giving  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Send  for  names  of  firms  using  them,  and  for  our  catalogue  of  clay  working 
implements. 

C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker]. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 
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THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 


IS  NOT  AN  INFRINGEMENT 

On  the  Buck  Patents. 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD, 

l  at<‘nts  and  Patent  Lmv, 

Rooms  16,  17  and  18  Hubbard  Block.  Indianapolis,  Jan.  30,  1891. 

(Copy.) 

The  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City:  v 

Gentlemen — We  are  just  in  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  Judge  Butler  has  to-day  filed  his  opinion  dismissing  complainant’s  bill  in  the  case  of  Newton  V.  Keener,  which 
alleged  the  infringement  of  the  Buck  Sander  Patents  by  the  use  of  your  machine.  Yours  Very  Truly. 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 


The  Potts  Sander  is  acknowledged  by  all  Brickmakers  to  be  the  best  and  most 
durable  machine  on  the  market  for  sanding  Brick  Moulds.  Although  the  above  suit  has 
been  in  the  courts  for  the  past  year,  the  demand  for  our  Sanders  has  been  far  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  has  no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delay. 

It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  or  gearing  to  wear  and  break. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or 
no  sale. 

Write  for  our  Brownie  Book,  the  latest  thing  out. 

C.  <fe  A.  POTTS  <fe  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


See  ads.  on  pages  169,  178  and  179.] 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

- -MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


j-loosier  Briel^  ai?d  Jile  /T^aetyii^s 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  H  orse  or  Steam 

% 

Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crush  ers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


leXTSH^TTXjXjE,  IZtTO 


The  Clay  -  w  orker 
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BRANCHES: 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  In 


If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Piano  or 
Organ,  dont  fail  to  write  us  for  prices. 

A  NEW  PIANO  FOR  $225.00. 

Boxed  and  put  on  cars  here.  This  piano  guaran¬ 
teed  for  Five  Years.  Organs  for  parlor,  lodges  and 
societies  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 


The  largest  stock  of  Swiss  Music 

Boxes  in  the  West. 

We  have  them  in  stock,  sell  play¬ 
ing,  with  any  number  of  tunes  from 
2  to  60  at  prices  from  $3  to  $150 
each. 

Also  we  keep  a  complete  stock  of 
music  and  musical  merchandise. 

Instruments,  Guitars,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Brass  Band  in¬ 
struments.  Send  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

20,000  copies  of  music  at  10  cents  each. 

EMIL  WULSCHNER, 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug.  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


UP  When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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THE  MICHIGAN 

BUCK  in  TILE  Hicnn  WORKS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BrieK  ai?d  Jile  /Tyael^i 90 ry. 

Our  machinery  is  especially  adapted  to  manufacture  of  paving  brick.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  a  variety  of  Cut-offs  adapted  to  both  side  and  end  cut  brick  with  capacity  ranging 
from  20,000  to  100,000  per  day. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  three  new  sizes  of  Machines,  making  in  all  six  sizes. 
Prices  as  low  as  compatible  with  quality  of  machinery. 

Machinery  sold  on  approval. 


Milton,  Pa.,  June  29,  1889. 

M.  B.  &  T.  Mach.  Wks.,  Morenci ,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— The  No.  1  Frick  and  Tile  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  we  can  say  with  truth,  that  from  cur  clay,  which  is  rousrh 
with  bog-ore,  we  could  not  replace  it  with  any  other  machine  and  is  now  doing  the  work  successfully  where  other  machines  have  failed.  We 
are  making  tine  brick.  We  have  made  as  high  as  fifty-tive  brick  per  minute  but  as  we  do  not  care  to  make  so  many  brick  per  day,  we  run 
from  18,000  to  20,000  per  day  of  10  hours  with  ease.  Hoping  you  will  have  large  sales  of  machines  we  remain 

Yours  respectfully,  Strayer  &  Herrold, 

Prop’rs  of  Milton  (Pa.)  Steam  Brick  Works. 

p.  S.— Ycur  patent  Curved-Cut  makes  brick  perfectly  straight  when  dried  and  burned. 

Marcellus,  Mich,  Sept.  10,  18S9. 

M.  B.  &  1.  Mach.  Wks.,  Morenci ,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— The  No.  2  Machine,  we  bought  of  you  last  spring  is  a  “hummer”— no  trouble  to  make  from  12  to  15,000  brick  per  day  of 
the  first  quality.  It  takes  the  cake  over  any  other  machine  we  have  seen.  We  would  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  brick  and  tile 
machine.  We  think  it  perfection  and  would  not  part  with  it  if  we  could  not  get  another.  Very  respectfully, 

Lambert  &  Milliman. 

P.  S.-  Your  Curved  Side-cut  is  the  boss.  Makes  the  bricks  straight  and  true  when  burned. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  28,  1889. 

M.  B.  &  T.  Mach.  Wks.,  Morenci,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  “Special”  No.  0  purchased  of  you  last  spring  is  doing  finely;  we  are  making  60,000  brick  right  alomr  every  day.  We 
can  make  more  per  day  when  we  are  not  troubled  with  stone.  Your  Curved  Side-cut  beais  the  world— no  trouble  to  cut  75.000  to  100,000  brick 
per  day.  Wishing  you  success,  we  are  Truly  yours,  S.  D.  Morr;son  &  Co., 

1500  Washington  Ave. 


/T^iefyi^ai?  Bri^apd  Sile  /T^aefyi^e  U/or^s, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker  . 


-  W  ORKER. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO,1 _U.  S.  A. 


THE  OHIO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 

Capacity  10,000  to  40,000  brick  daily.  Three  Sizes.  Furnished  both  with  and  without  Clay  Crusher  Combined. 


The  Freese  New  Brick  Cutter. 


Brick  cut  and  deposited  upon  pallet.  Loaded  pallet  ready  for  removal. 

No  Handling.  No  Waste.  By  the  use  of  our  machinery,  brick  are  delivered  at  the  hack  or  dryer  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


man  mull . . 


the  Clay  -  worker. 
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IVOXICE 

To  All  Persons  Intending  to  Purchase 

DISINTEGRATORS. 


(Copy.) 


c.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD 


PATENTS  AND  PATENT  LAW, 


Rooms  16  and  18  Hubbard  Block. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1891. 


Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City: 

Gentlemen— As  we  notified  you  Saturday,  your  suit  against  the  Creagers  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  infringement  of  your  Disintegrator  Patents,  has  been  dismissed  by  Judge  Sage. 
In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  will  at  once  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Should  we  succeed  in  finally  securing  a  reversal  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  as  we  believe  we  will,  you  will  then  be  in 
better  position  than  ever  to  collect  royalties  and  damages  from  all  who  are  using  the  in¬ 
ventions  without  license  from  you.  Yours  Very  Truly, 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 


(Signed), 


Be  on  the  safe  side  and  take  no  risks.  Also  get  the  best  machinery 
on  the  market  by  purchasing  the  Potts  Disintegrators.  We  have  spent 


years  of  time  in  perfecting  these  machines  and  can  supply  the  trade  with 
its  wants. 


Write  us  for  prices  and  terms. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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BRICK  •  MAKERS’  •  SUPPLIES. 


RAYMOND’S 

AUTOMATIC  -  DUMPING  -  CARS. 


RAYMOND’S 

PERFECTION  *  BRICK 


PRESS. 


For  Brick  Yards,  Gravel  Bits,  Plantations,  Mines,  etc. 
No  labor  is  required  either  to  dump  the  load  or  return 
the  empty  bed  to  position.  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  description. 


BRICK  -  MACHINE  -  MOULDS. 


We  manufacture  a  great 
variety  of  moulds  and  are 
able  to  fill  orders  with  dis¬ 
patch.  Our  moulds  are 
made  of  the  best  of  cherry 
wood,  iron  bound. 

Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  RED  BRICK,  - 
/IRE  BRICK,  - 
ROOFING  TILES, 
PAYING  BLOCKS, 
ORNAMENTAL 
WORK, 

TERRA  COTTA,  ETC. 


A  short  but  powerful  movement  of  one  lever  onlv,  is 
required  in  pressing  the  brick.  An  easy  working,  quick 
acting,  and  powerful  machine. 


“IDEAL”  BRICK  -  BARROW. 


Our  Barrows  are  made  from  the  best  of  seasoned 
white-oak,  braced  in  front  and  cross  braces  underneath  ; 
iron  wheel  and  axle  and  three  coats  of 
paint;  the  frame  is  mortised  through¬ 
out.  Will  stand  the  rough  usage  of  the 
brick  yard. 


OUR  -  LATEST. 

Our  No.  4  Power  Press,  with  automatic  feed  and 
delivery  is  the  most  complete  and  rapid  mechanism  for 
handling  and  pressing  brick  ever  made. 

Its  Capacity, 

Ten  Thousand  Perfect  Pressed  Brick  per  day. 

but  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  feed  it. 

The  entire  product  of  a  plant  can  be  repressed  upon 
this  rapid  working  and  simple  machine  at  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  cents  per  thousand. 

We  invite  investigation  of  its  merits. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.s 

ID^'STT’OInT, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


OHIO. 


To  V  .  . 

The  Clay  Working  Fraternity, 

Everywhere : 


With  the  beginning  year  comes  to  everybody  a  desire  to  eclipse  and 
surpass  in  the  future  all  past  efforts,  and  you  are  perhaps  planning 
how  to  make  your  plant  more  effective,  your  ware  of  better  quality, 
or  to  secure  a  more  extensive  and  satisfactory  business.  All  efforts 
in  this  line  are  certainly  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  we  wish  that 
they  may  be  crowned  with  the  best  of  success. 

We  may  say  right  here  that  OUR  PLAN  is  to  furnish  you  The 
Best  Clay  Working  Machinery  on  the  market,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  we  can  do  it,  too.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  facilitate 

the  prompt  filling  of  orders,  we  are  now  erecting  a  large  addition  to  our  already  extensive 
works,  and  adding  other  improvements,  making  our  facilities  second  to  none. 

With  our  line  of  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machinery  for  making  wire  cut  brick,  Our  Upright 
Stock  Brick  Machine  for  making  sand  moulded  brick,  Our  complete  line  of  Clay  Crushers 
and  Stone  Separators,  Pug  Mills  and  Granulators,  Clay  Elevators  and  Yard  Supplies,  we 
can  fully  equip  a  plant  of  any  desired  daily  capacity.  We  also  manufacture  a  variety  oi 
sizes  and  styles  of  F*on  Dry  Cars  for  dryers,  also  Transfer  Cais,  Tuin  Tables,  Chiy  Cais, 
Winding  Drums,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Hangers.  We  have  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  machinery  on  the  market  to  select  from,  and  can  furnish  you  your  complete 
outfit,  and  save  you  much  valuable  time  and  attention  that  would  be  required  if  you  di¬ 
vided  your  order  among  several  firms. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  us  for  catalogues  and  give  us  a  chance  to  figure  with  you. 

Thanking  all  our  friends  and  customers  for  past 
favors  and  soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  same,  we 
wish  you  all  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


[No  10  “B”  Pug  Mill.] 
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Has  been  long  and  favorably  known,  and  is  preeminently  noted  for  quality  of  ware  pro¬ 
duced,  large  capacity,  strength  and  durability,  and  in  fact  has  all  the  elements  of  first-class 
machinery. 

Don't  fail  to  write  us  for  full  particulars  before  buying. 

WE  HAVE  NOT  INCREASED  THE  TARIFF  ON  OUR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 

Address  *  .  , 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  <fc  SON, 


For  the  Protection  of  their  interests,  they  should  see  that  the  method  of  manufacturing 
they  employ  is  the  one  productive  of  the  best  results  and  hence  most  conducive  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable  business.  Only  the  best  machinery  should  be  employed,  as  this 
means  also  the  best  brick,  the  best  prices  and  most  ready  sales,  and  hence  the  most  revenue. 


(Winding  Drum.) 


(Clay  Car.) 


The  Penfield  Brick  Machinery 


(Rubber  Belt  Elevator.) 


WILT  OUGHBY, 

OHIO, 

IT.  S.  A. 


(Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine.) 


mi 


v. 


, 

* 


THE  CLAY-  W  O  R  I-C  E  R  • 


THE  TAMFF1 

W  e  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  most  brick 
makers  are  engaged  in  the  business 

FOR  REVENUE  ONLY. 
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Robert  Schmidt  fcT  H  E  3|(r<-  Geo.  C.  Firestone. 

Schmidt  <fe  Firestone  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


This  kiln  is  built  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  and  of  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day  which  are  set 
n  the  kiln  direct  from  the  stiff  clay  or  Dry  Press  Machines.  Soft  mud  brick  are  sufficiently  dried  in  the  kiln  by 
utilizing  the  heat  of  the  cooling  brick,  to  stand  the  setting  for  burning,  and  the  watersmoke  is  taken  off  the  Dry 
Pressed  Brick  by  use  of  the  same  heat.  The  heat  from 
the  burning  brick  passes  through  five  sections  of  brick  be¬ 
fore  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  smokestack,  and  one 
section  of  green  brick  is  kept  under  the  heat  of  the  cooling 
brick.  One  section  is  being  emptied  of  burned  brick  and 
at  the  same  time  is  being  filled  with  green  brick  as  soon 
as  half  emptied. 

The  entrance  arch  ways  are  in  the  center  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  two  trucks  to  pass 
each  other,  or  a  wagon  to  be  backed  in  and  loaded.  Two 
rows  of  fire-holes  three  feet  apart  cover  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  the  condition  of  the  brick  can  be  inspected  at  any  time 
by  removing  hoods.  Eight  flues  are  underneath  the  floors 
of  each  section  (according  to  size  of  kiln),  and  make  con¬ 
junction  with  flues  in  central  wall  that  empty  into  the 
smoke-collecting  chamber.  At  the  top  of  these  latter  flues  are  horizontal  dampers  by  which  the  fireman  controls 
the  heat  from  any  part  of  the  kiln. 

It  takes  from  200  to  350  lbs.  of  slack  or  pea  coal  to  burn  a  thousand  brick,  or  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  from  25  to 

40  cents  per  thousand.  One  man  will 
do  the  burning  of  a  50,000  capacity  kiln, 
and  if  all  the  bricks  are  not  of  uniform 
color  and  hardness  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
fireman. 

This  kiln  is  adapted  to  the  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  material  made  of  clay, 
and  is  especially  valuable  where  intense 


heat  is  needed.  Any  kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  No  interference  from  rain,  frost  or  cold.  Runs  the  year  round. 

For  the  saving  of  tuel,  labor,  time  and  money  It  Is  unexcelled. 

For  plans  and  specifications,  cost  of  construction  and  any  other  information,  write 

Schmidt  &  Firestone, 


Lock  Box  788. 


9 
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BRI<?t\/T\/l  l\EF(S! 


Keep  your  eye  on  this  space  in  next  number,  for  a  new  design  Hori¬ 
zontal  Brick  Machine  constructed  on  new  principles. 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 

Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with¬ 
out  breaking. 

No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  for  getting  the  products  away  irom 
the  Machine/  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

arn,ng  to  machine  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  849,500. 

‘Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 


WILLIAM  HILTON, 


^Mention’the’Clay-Worker.) 


xr.  ~sr. 
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The  LATEST  IMPROVED 


“Tiff i 0  *  /totomatie  *  BrieK  *  /Tlaelpipes” 

-A-S.E  BETOI^D  QUESTION 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  “Automatic” 

The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have: 

“Safety  Relief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans,  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  heavy 
“Press  Boxes,”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  o 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  surface 
of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  act  automatically.  Have  a  lately 
invented  additional  “Safety”  device  for 
PROTECTING  Molds  IMPROPERLY  PLACED 
in  Machine  from  breakage. 

-  Have  “Iron”  Bridge,  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Machine 
may  be  started  or  stopped  without 
perceptible  jar. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of  out¬ 
put,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn,  of  Pliil- 
delpliia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one  of  our 
“Steam  Power”  Machines  in  operation 
during  the  past  season.  Read  it: 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer 
33d  and  Dickinson  Streets, 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  St. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21st,  1889 
Tiffin  Agrirutu: al  Works: 

Gf.ntlemf.n— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  beai 
testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Automatir 
Brick  Machine  ”  During  the  time  it  has  been  ii 
use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality  far  superwi 
to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of  the  country 
the  corners  being  better  filled  out  and  the  brick 
squarer  &ndflmer  than  those  made  by  any  machjm 
that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable  machine  in  the  market  to  day,  as 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  construction  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  can  be 
started  and  stopped  ,s  .'imply  wonderful.  I  run 
along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick  per  minute ,  and 
when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger  quantity,  I  need 
but  to  speed  her  up  and  make  ninety  brick  per  min 
ute  without  anv  trouble,  and  out  of  stitler  clay  than 
can  be  made  by  hand.  If  at  auy  time  you  may 
receive  inquiries  as  to  the  construction  of  tin- 
machine,  or  as  to  the  quality  of  brick  turned  out, 
by  parties  residing  in  this  section  of  the  country, 

I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  give  them  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  Hopi  ng  that  you  may  have  great 
success  in  the  sale  ofyour  machine,  I  remain 
Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn 


Brick 


Machines  In 


the  Market 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds,  and  other  Brick  Yard  sun 
pliea.  We  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market 
Write  for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 

TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

TlfTiri,  OtLio,  XT.  S>.  Ji l. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

g?IEf  BF^ 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  ot.  Louis,  Mo.* 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors.  . 

.  And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  anv  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
Dower.  It  tilis  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shatt  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beai  ings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 

back  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  niud  machine.  ,  ,  ,,  .  , 

Bricks  made  bv  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning 
The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it 

and  expense,  all  parts  are  easv  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary 
,  •  ,  _  L  ’ _ 1 _ VTT^Vir  T  vi  I?  r»  /  ’  FT  I  V  l/'  onrl  it-  ic  oanofinll  v  nrlrmtpfl  to  makim?  tire  brick  0 


at  the  least  labor 
sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  an 'be’ m  ade'on^he'^NEW^I  M  PRO  V  ED  CHIEF  and  It  is  especially  adapted  to  making  tire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 

breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  ,  ,  „  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  .. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  tot  it 
We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEI  BRICK  MACHINE,  Ne 
Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


lew  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  I  his  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 

20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Vyorks, 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker.  ^.rXCLeiSOXX.  Indiana. 


The;  Clay-Worker 


Working  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  withouCthe  use  of  extra  Pug  Mill. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

our  machinery  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  and  that  it  shall  give  entire  satisfaction.  It  will  pay 
you  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  our  machinery  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

We  are  prepared  to  erect  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity,  and  keep  in  stock  a 
full  line  of  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Barrows,  and  Kiln  Castings  of  all  kinds. 


The  Potts1  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine 

Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander 

Will  make  more  and  a  better  quality  of  brick  with  less  labor,  power, 

wear  and  tear  than  can  be  done  with  any  Vertical  Machine  and  extra 
Pug  Mill  made. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOXJS,  •  ■  INDIANA. 
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BRICKMAKERS 

- IP1 - 


You  will  purchase  one  of  our  Disinte¬ 
grators,  we  will  Guarantee  that  you  will 
have  n^piore  lumps  or  clods  in  your  brick, 
no  more  cracked  brick,  and  to  reduce  wear 
and  tear  of  your  Brick  Machine  one-half. 
We  Guarantee  these  machines  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  or  no  sale. 

If  you  are  still  using  the  old  Temper- 

ng  Wheels  or  Soak  Pits,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  one  of  our 


No.  4"“A,”  Capacity  75  M  Brick  per  Day. 


COMBINED  PUG  MILLS  AND  DISINTEGRATORS 


And  Guarantee  it  to  take  your  clay  direct  from  the  bank  and  make  a  better  quality  ol 

brick  than  you  have  been  making  by  the  old  way  as  well  as  save  you  fe  to  $ 6  per  day  in 
labor.  We*  manufacture  a  full  line  of  clayworking  and  handling  machineiy,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  send  our  Catalogue  and  quote  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  is  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  With  Patent  Friction 

Ca,pa,cit37-  40,000  ZE=ex  Da3T. 


Clutch 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 


Send  for  a  Catalogue. 


I  n  corpora  ted , 


LANCASTER,  PA..  U.  S.  A 


FOR  HORSE  OR  STEAM  ROWER 


THE  CRAY-  W  ORKER, 
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WE  ARE  PREPARED 


TO  GIVE  AMPLE  EVIDENCE  THAT  OUR 


Quaker’  Bri^/Tp^ii^s 


ARE  THE 


SIMPLEST, 


MOST  RELIABLE, 

STRONGEST  CONSTRUCTED, 

^  OF  THE  HIGHEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

*  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  OPERATE, 

of  any  of  the  “soft  mud”  class,  and  that  no  machine  in  the  market  that 

WILL  DO  THE  SAME  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  WORK,  SELLS  FOR  AS  LOW  A 
PRICE.  _ _ 

SPECIAL. - It  has  always  been  conceded  that  our  Machines  are  the  Besi  in 

Stony  Clay.  • 

Parties  intending  erecting  Brick  Driers  will  be  given  a  ‘  Pointer”  that  we  think  will 

prove  of  great  value  to  them,  upon  informing  us  that  such  is  their  intentions. 


We  furnish  complete  outfits  of  Engines,  Boileis,  Shafting,  Belting, 
Machinery,  Etc.,  and  take  especial  pains  with  all  supplies,  and  confidently 
assert  that  we  can  give  the  best  Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Etc.,  made  in 
this  country.  Give  us  a  sample  order,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  not  better 

than  what  you  are  using. 

See  Our  Machinery  Work  and  We  Will  I  rust  to  the  Result. 


U/eHii$toi?  /T\a^ine  Qo., 


W 


ElaLjITVGrTON 


OHIO 
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The:  C  l  a  y- W  o  r  k;  e:  r  . 


THE  EUDALT  KILN. 


BUSKS  ANT  KXMB  Bff  SEAT  0R  WARE. 


E!  IDO'WET-JDIS^.IF’T'  ZILU. 


Especially  Is  this  the  case  with 


UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers. 

One  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

,  c®n®truction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 

chimrnlt8flamdia?eawetl2th  ”  *fcuUre  of  the  diffeFent  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

. ,  ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft  Unless 

hm  S flntr h*at  m  V*®  klln  h®  *ia8  ™  assurance  of  a  unilorm  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  tbe  wares  too 
hot  in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot,  or  what  is  better  if  he  has 
two  or  more  kinds  of  wares  in  the  kiln,  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln 
an  extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully P 
*  or  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

yet thi9 19 purely 9 ^ draft tiin-  There *re n° inside dam'>e” « 

"umber  he“‘  »»*“  “*  °f  —  t  same  ftm*. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

Hon  anrl  Tn  18  p*rely  scientific,  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combus- 

furnace  We  Sse  anv^ndoTfLl  f  th®8®  ***»**'  D[Sere'}t  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of 

iurnace.  we  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  These  kilns  require  no  large  stack,  which  ordinarily  costs  as  much  as  the  kiln  Droner  Manv 

persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned  P  P  ‘  7 

lhis  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

a o  „thin^S  J?1** •  iare  w^0!’  however»  are  a  correct  location  and  size  ot  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference  to 
each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

a  much  bette^ ^rffTobtoined^  ^  adjU8t  th®8®  relations  ia  8uch  a  wa7  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required,  and 

Par*  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable 
Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaoed  without  damage  to  the  other  parrs°0f  tbe  furnace 
Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES -These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square,  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  usp  that 

S3?  Wg  52S  briCk8hat  Th*  wails.  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  Thev  should  be  lined  throughout 

ihp  iere  the_olay  *8  vejy  hard  t0  burn-  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any  part  except 

e  furnaces  and  ba^s.  In  askmg  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls,  crown  or  bottom 


are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  riahts 
uraish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired.  P  V  g  ' 

For  further  information  address 


We  usually  can 


W.  .A. 

*  ♦  Johniton’s  Building, 


TT  DAL  T. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


'THE  CLAY-WORK1ER. 
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5l?e  “flEU/  HfWfEf  ^DS. 

_ __ _ _ _ 

READ  WHAT  MR.  MERWIN  SAYS. 

I* 

Berlin,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — Referring  to  the  two  “New  Haven”  Stock 
Brick  Machines  which  you  placed  in  my  works  this  season, 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  consider  them  the  best  Soft 
Clay  Machines  on  the  market  for  manufacturing  stock  brick. 

I  have  several  brick  machines  at  my  works,  capacity  of 
works  being  160,000  brick  per  day;  and  having  used  your 
two  machines  this  season  will  frankly  say  I  am  much  pleased 
with  their  working  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Stock  Brick 
Machines  built.  They  will  make  the  finest  brick  and  handle  a 
a  stiff  clay  with  less  trouble  from  wear  or  breakage  of  any  Stock 

Brick  Machine  I  know  of. 

I  have  moulded  in  six  months  this  season  on  one  of  these 
Machines  5,600,000  first-class  pallet  brick.  The  brick  are 

superior  in  every  respect. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  merits  of 
this  machine  to  my  brother  craftsmen. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chas.  P.  Merwin. 

Did  you  read  our  last  month’s  letter? 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker]. 
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The  Clay-worker 


MORRISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  do  Co..  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time ;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast¬ 
ings  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  fine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Oonnett  Bros. 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  your  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing ;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 


Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison : 


Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 


Dear  Sir — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago ;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 


I  have  been  in  my  burning. 


Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PEOPEIETOES. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.)  (No-  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


l®“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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Manufactured  by  -  -  THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO*5  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


The  Clay-worher 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS, 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine, 

Yorktown,  Ind.,  Sebt.  22.  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

The  “Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  I  purchased  of  you  in 
May  is  more  than  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  doubt  if  any  machine  in 
the  world  can  mix  mud  as  well  as  your  Pug.  The  brick  machine 
works  better  the  more  it  is  used.  Sept.  18th  we  made  26,000  good 
square  brick  in  hours  actual  running  time.  Several  times  we 
have  gotten  stones  out  of  machine  as  large  as  3  brick  and  the  only 
cost  of  repairs  this  summer  has  been  but  $2.50. 

Yours,  W.  A.  Goings. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

Rockdale,  Tex.,  Sept.  22,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th,  I  will  state  that  the 
Horse  Power  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  given  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  It  makes  nice  square  brick,  and  makes  as  many  as 
can  be  cared  for.  I  made  1,200  in  thirty  minutes.  Hoping  you  will 
have  success  with  your  machine,  1  remain, 

V.  A.  Veasy,  Manager 

Rockdale  Brick  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  19,  1890. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— In  answer  of  yours  of  recent  date, 
asking  in  regard  to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine 
and  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased 
last  spring,  I  feel  it  is  due  your  firm  to  give  yon  a  com¬ 
plimentary  letter,  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  only 
made  2,000,000  this  season  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  good,  nice,  square 
brick  per  day  of  ten  hours  and  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  who  wants  to  get  a  good,  serviceable  cheap 
machine  to  the  “New  Quaker”  and  in  regard  to  the  Pug 
Mill,  will  say  that  no  mud  working  machine  is  complete 
without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly  de¬ 
serve,  1  remain,  Yours  Resp.,  E.  N.  Weigle, 

Supt.  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 


TTrbana,  Ill.,  Oct.  'iZ,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Gentlemen— In  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th,  asking 
how  I  like  the  Quaker  Machine  and  your  Pug  Mill  I 
will  say  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  made  7,000,000  brick 
with  them  and  with  slight  expense  for  repairs  of  wear¬ 
ing  parts.  A  8  to  quality  of  brick  they  turn  out,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have  ever 
seen.  Sheldon  Brick  Co.,  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Mgr. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards  in  every  detail,  either  large  or  small,  furnishing  engines  boilers  shafting  n„iiPVO  Kolt!n„ 

Fletcher  &  Thomas’  Spiral  Pug  Mills,  Mold  Sanding  Machines,  molds,  trucks,  barrows  and  everything  connected’with  the  business  ’  belt  g’ 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited.  '  8  8  e88’ 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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A  SPLENDID  RECORD. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  existence  of  the  SHARER  DRYER,  we 
feel  that  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  progress  and  success  will  not  be  amiss. 

Six  years  ago  a  large  majority  of  the  brick  manufacturers  considered  an  artificial  brick 
Dryer  a  foolish  extravagance  or  an  expensive  luxury.  To-day,  it  is  regarded  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  as  well  as  a  profitable  investment  and  no  first-class  brick  manufacturing 

plant  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

This  revolution  has  not  been  brought  about  at  one  “fell  swoop,’’  nor  has  the  road  of 
the  Dryers  been  a  “pathway  of  roses.”  During  these  six  years  many  worthless  Dryers 
have  been  put  on  the  market  and  had  their  day  and  vanished,  which  has  rendered  it  all 
the  more  difficult  for  the  meritorious  ones  to  weather  the  storm.  But  the  SHARER  has 
come  through  it  all  with  a  clean  record  and  to-day  Stands  Without  an  Equal.  The 

reasons  for  this  are  : 

ist.  It  is  constructed  on  correct  principles. 

2nd.  We  have  spared  no  efforts  or  expense  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  has 
purchased  a  SHARER  DRYER. 

3rd.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  Dryer  more  than  it  will  do  and  what  we  claim  we  fulfill. 
4th.  We  make  no  false  representations  as  to  cost  of  building  and  operating  the  Dryer. 
We  give  the  facts  and  let  the  purchaser  make  his  own  deductions  and  our  own  statements 

are  based  on  long  experience  and  not  on  theoretical  figures. 

5th.  It  is  a  practical,  common  sense  device  for  accomplishing  a  given  object,  and  does 
not  require  skilled  mechanics  to  operate  it  or  appreciate  its  good  points,  but  appeals  to  the 
common  sense  of  any  good  business  man. 

With  the  good  record  that  the  SHARER  DRYER  has  established  in  the  past,  we 
feel  no  trepidation  in  launching  out  into  the  new  year,  assuring  all  who  deal  with  us  that 
we  shall  endeavor  to  add  to  that  record  and  improve  with  age. 

GEO.  W.  SHARER, 

8  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(SEE  AD.  ON  FOLLOWING  PAGE.) 
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The  Clay  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


5l?arer’s  Improued  Dryer. 


Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GcEO.  1ST.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  Sou tli  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  i, 

ED.  p.  CflltliHWPY,  GEN'D  PGEjW.  FSE&ASt&FJItA,  FA. 
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AND 


Simple  in  Construction. 

Practically  Unbreakable. 


Brick  made  by  this  Machine  can¬ 


not  be  excelled  for  Solidity,  Beauty 
of  Finish  and  Squareness  of  Corners. 


-  - - -VfcfltWAwywisr. 


FRONT  YIEW. 


HEFEREUCES : 


r'WT'RAl  PRESS  BRICK  CO  WM.  DBOWLKY,  Supt.,  E.  S.  AUSTIN,  Manager  TERRA  COTTA  BRICK  CO., 

Ya;dB  af|*Shrore.  Oh.:  S“*Ser.“er‘  C0-’  St'  Lw,“.ber  €0"  Y.r*  a.  Co,  Boi'ffl  S.  C.arh 

FOR  PRICE  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 


Mention  Clay- Worker.] 


No.  99  Washington  St.,  Room  6,  CHICAGO,  ILX.. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Brick  Machinery. 


Improved 


Pr  ess. 


Capacity  20,000  to  25,000  first- 
class  f  ront  Brick  per  Day. 


10  HORSE  POWER  NECESSARY  TO  DRIVE  IT. 
PRESSURE  100  TONS  ON  EACH  BRICK. 


SIDE  VIEW. 
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More  than  lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 

February,  1889. 


bO 


cs: 

ca 


b£> 

C*4 
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100  Presses  in  18  Months. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 
also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
of  400  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 

We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 

is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt,  Ont. 

Agent  for  Dominion  of  Canada. 


CHICAG-O. 


t 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

"Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

lESECOESID  ■CnsriEQ’Ur.^.I^EID  I 


(Front  View.) 


Send  clay  to  be  tested  to  the  following  address.  Write  for  circulars 


and  further  information  to 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


(Back  V'iew.) 

These  machines  may  be  seen  in  use  at  the  lollowing  places:  Columbus,  O.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
La  Salle  Ill ;  Union  Furnace,  O.;  White  Hall,  Pa.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Brussels,  Ill.;  Topeka,  Kan.;  Denver,  Col.; 
Helena,  Mont.;  Quincy,  Ill.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Momence,  Ill.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Zanesville,  Ohio 

and  various  other  places. 


THE  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


THE  CELEBRATED 

"Whitt  aker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

Guaranteed  against  breakage  for  two  years. — * — 


LIBEBAL  TERMS  ZEQTT-^EIE  TO  AEbTBT. 
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Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


fi.  0.  U/tyitoey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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The  Jfew  ^ndrus. 

We  present  our  new  i  5  ton  4  mould  Brick  Press  as  a  machine  of 
the  highest  class  and  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  building  Press 
Brick  Machinery  of  the  best  design,  as  our  numerous  patrons 

throughout  the  country  will  attest. 

WE  CLAIM 

1st.  That  it  is  the  best  designed  for  economy,  strength  and  wear, 
as  it  has  fewer  wearing  parts  hence  less  friction,  than  any  othei  Pi  ess 

Brick  Machine.  * 

2nd.  That  it  will  invariably  make  an  even  pressure  from  both  top 

and  bottom  and  will  always  maintain  it  regardless  of  wear.  Also  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  brick  unevenly  pressed  upon  this  machine,  a  fact 
not  uncommon  with  other  machines,  resulting  in  bricks  hard  on  one  side 

and  soft  on  the  other. 

3rd.  That  it  is  so  constructed  that  every  part  of  the  machine  is 
easy  of  access  to  clean  and  oil  and  that  all  working  paits  aie  located  above 
the  moulds  where  they  cannot  be  injured  or  worn  by  falling  clay. 

We  shall  continue  to  build  at  our  Factory,  Presses  of  same  design, 
but  less  capacity,  and  can  furnish  machines  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
any  locality  and  guarantee  them  in  every  essential  particular. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’  1  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 
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l^aymopd  Bros.  Impact  pulverizer 


This  cut  represents  our  No.  2  Automatic  Pulverizer,  with  our  Patent  Flexible  Steel  Casing,  especially  designed 
for  brickmakers'  use  in  preparing  their  clay.  This  valuable  improvement,  in  combination  with  our  Pulverizing 
Mechanism,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  clay  to  build  on  and  clog  the  machine.  This  is  why. 


Office  of  WAHL  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers  of 
PRESSED  AND  COMMON  BRICK, 

238  and  240  Randolph  Street, 

Chicago,  February  17th,  181*0. 

Thk  Raymond  Bros.  Imi-act  Pulverizer  Co., 

303  So.  Canal  St.,  City. 

Gentlemen— W e  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  your  Auto¬ 
matic  Pulverizer.  Our  clay  is  of  peculiar  quality,  and  we  had  been 
unable  to  find  a  machine  that  could  grind  it  satisfactorily  ;  we  had 
tried  various  ones  .made  both  here  and  in  Europe.  We  were  induced 
to  try  your  machine  last  fall,  and  since  then  have  had  no  trouble  in 
grinding.  It  does  the  work  to  our  satisfaction,  making  a  tine  granu¬ 
lation,  which  is  essential  for  a  dry  pressed  brick.  The  machine  runs 
very  light  and  with  but  little  wear.  We  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  desiring  a  first-class  pulverizer. 

Very  truly  yours,  WAHL  BROTHERS. 


The  Automatic  Pulverizer  will  thoroughly  pulverize  more  clay,  shale  or  slate  direct  from  the  bank,  per 
hour  than  any  other  machine;  also  do  it  with  less  power  and  with  less  wear  and  tear.  It  will  also  pulverize 
coal,  sandstone,  sawdust,  shavings,  drugs  of  all  kinds,  bone,  tankage,  salt,  iron  ores  for  paint,  oyster  shells, 
glue,  old  fire  brick  and  tile,  cement,  rock,  old  pottery  ware,  asbestos,  soapstone,  asphalt  and  Fuller’s  earth, 
to  any  degree  of  fineness.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Raymond  Bros.  Impact  Pulverizer  Co., 


303  to  311  South  Canal  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLS 
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CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


recently  and  which  you  guaranteed  to  dry  our  fire  brick  thoroughly  in  forty-eight  hours  with  steam  at  80  pounds 
pressure. 


On  our  first  test  of  the  Dryer  we  filled  it  with  square  fire  brick  which  were  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
degrees  and  in  twenty-eight  hours  they  weie  bone  dry  and  ready  for  the  kiln.  Since  then  we  have  turned  out 
square  brick  and  other  shapes  in  twenty-four  hours. 


Our  last  test  was  made  with  split  fire  brick  which  are  only  9x4^xld  inches  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  dry 
without  warping  or  cracking. 


They  were  in  the  Dryer  thirteen  hours  and  came  out  bone  dry  and  in  as  perfect  shape  as  when  they  left  our 
brick  press,  as  did  also  all  the  other  brick  we  have  tried.  We  have  used  steam  at  80  pounds  to  20  pounds.  The 
cars  you  furnished  work  easily. 


So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  Dryer  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  you  guaranteed  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  recommmend  it  to  any  one  in  our  line  of  business.  Yours  truly, 


O.  A,  REED,  President. 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


November  13th,  1890. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Go .,  Chicago ,  III.: 

Gentlemen  in  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  after  one  month’s  trial  with  it,  we  find  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  ' 

the  Dryer  we  have  is  101  feet  long  and  13£  feet  wide  (inside),  containing  four  tracks  and  will  hold  52  of  your 
double  deck  cars  containing  26,000  bricks.  We  carry  about  200  degrees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  and  about  150 
degrees  at  the  other.  The  brick  goes  through  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking  and  comes  out  bone  dry.  v 
We  use  it  principally  for  drying  street  blocks  made  on  a  stiff  clay  machine.  These  blocks  are  9x4x2£  inches. 
We  can,  and  do,  with  equal  success  dry  bricks  made  on  our  soft  mud  machine. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer,  we  are  now  making  bricks 
regardless  ol  the  cold  weather  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  old  brickmakers. 

We  will,  in  all  probability  have  to  put  in  another  one  in  the  Spring.  Wishing  you  success,  we  are, 


Yours  truly, 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

Per  C.  J.  Morrts. 


Pressed  Brick 


THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 


Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co .,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  ’  ’  ’’  "  ’ 

Gentlemen— We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  three  drying  tunnels  built  by  you  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are 
happy  to  speak  in  their  favor,  as  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  our  brick.  With  your  system  of  Dryers,  our  loss  of  brick 
by  cracking  or  checking  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  cuts  any  figure,  and  our  clays  are  not  easy  to  handle,  shocking  easily  in  ordinary 
air  drying.  We  gladly  recommend  your  Dryer  to  any  party  in  need  of  a  good  Dryer  for  making  either  pressed  or  common 'brick. 


Very  Truly  Yours,  The  Thomas  Pressed  Briok  Co.,  W.  G.  Thomas.  Jr.,  Treas. 
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We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 

Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drying  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Wrape  &  Peck,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (I).  V.  Purington  Chicago,  Pres’t.)  Galesburg,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Harland  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Seager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  Hours. 

UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  AND  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 


Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  III.:  Chicago,  January  20,  1891. 

Gentlemen — 

The  Dryer  you  built  for  us  last  summer  is  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  you  guaranteed;  it  is  drying  our 
brick  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  two  tunnels,  each  17  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long,  and  dry  70,000  brick  in  them  every  twenty-four  hours 
without  injury  to  the  brick. 

It  requires  from  75  to  80  h.  p.  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of  course  we  use  less  boiler 
capacity  in  summer  time.  The  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  is  no 
check  or  crack  in  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying. 

We  cannot  praise  your  Dryer  any  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
Dryer.  Yours  truly,  M.  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 


Drying  Fire-Proofing  Successfully. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  FIRE-PROOFING  AND  BRICK  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30,  1890. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  2G1  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen— For  about  three  mouths  we  have  been  using  one  of  your  brick  Dryers,  drying  stiff  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing,  and 
'  during  the  entire  time  it  has  given  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  do  not  believe  we  could  do  without  it.  The  construction  of  this  Dryer 

is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  men  who  erected  it.  Very  Truly  Yours,  F.  A.  Fowler,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 
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The  cl  a  y- Wo  rker. 


Rrtckmaker.S 

THE  E^03EI-,0T^riISr(3- : 


The  Chicago  Iron  Clad  Dryer  is  a  perfect  success  for  drying  any 
kind  of  brick  cheaper  than  by  any  other  method.  No  machinery  is 
required  other  than  steam  pipes  for  generating  heat. 

No  power  is  required.  No  brick  buildings  are  required. 

There  is  no  wear  and  tear  on  the  cars  or  building,  as  steam  heat 
does  not  wear  out  Dryers  as  coal  or  wood  fire  does. 

Read  what  users  of  our  Dryer  have  to  say: — 

PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 

Galesburg,  III.,  November  21,  1890. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Company ,  Chicago ,  III.: 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  17th,  I  would  say  that  my  reports  from  Galesburg  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  operation  of  your  Dryer.  With  the  exception  of  the  grade,  which,  at  first,  was  too 
steep,  I  have  not  had  one  single  criticism.  We  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the  expense,  we  have  been  short  of  kiln  room  and  have  had  to  make  frequent  stops  of  our 
machinery  and  let  the  Dryer  cool  off,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  close  figures 
on  the  expense,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  are  able  to  run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  brick  dry  without  cracking,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  them  outdoors  or 
anywhere  else. 

We  have,  you  know,  three  sections.  This  is  one  more  section  than  you  thought  would  be  necessary,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  drying  capacity  than  too  little. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  duplicate  the  present  Dryer  in  the  Spring.  We  are  making  at  present  60,000  per 
day.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  President. 
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they  are  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  masses. 


Ordinary  bricks  are  about  8  inches 
in  length,  and  with  the  mortar  joint 
about  half  that  width,  so  that  each  brick, 
on  the  flat,  will  give  a  horizontal  surface 
of  about  82  square  inches,  or  4}  bricks 
will  cover  a  square  foot.  As  ordinarily 
laid,  there  are  9  courses  to  every  24  inches, 
or  44  to  the  foot.  44  courses,  with  44  bricks 
to  the  course,  will  give  20}  bricks  to  the 
cubic  foot.  Waste,  cutting  and  closer 
joints  will  easily  require  an  allowance  of  21 
bricks  per  cubic  foot,  which  will  he 


per  along  together,  but  we  are  hound  to 
admit  that  this  tendency  has  invaded 
every  other  department  of  industry,  and 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  will  be  an 
exception.  It  may  be  that  this  condition 
will  not  come  by  concentration  and  that 
inventions  may  enable  smaller  makers 
to  hold  their  place,  but  if  so,  it  will  be 
contrary  to  the  present  spirit.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  industry  is 
certain  to  receive  great  stimulus  from 
the  rapidly  growing  appreciation  of  all 
classes  for  art  forms  in  terra  cotta 
that  will  extend  in  direct  ratio  as 


found  a  very  convenient  figure  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  number  of  bricks  required 
for  a  wall  of  given  height  and  thickness, 
as  it  thus  becomes  unnecessary  to  find 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  wall,  but  merely 
to  multiply  its  face  area,  or  the  product 
of  its  length  and  height  in  feet,  by  seven- 
fourths  of  its  thickness  in  inches,  which, 
as  the  thickness  is  always  some  multiple 
of  4  inches,  is  a  very  simple  process  -Ex. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  CHIMNEYS. 

An  old  chimney,  67  feet  high,  with 
internal  diameter  19.6  inches  to  13.8 
inches,  and  with  total 
passage,  from  tire  to  chimney 
top,;of  98  feet,  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  chimney,  with  in¬ 
tended  total  height  of  95  feet, 
and  a  minimum  internal  di¬ 
ameter  of  25.5  inches  was 
planned  out.  When  the  chim¬ 
ney  had  gone  up  39  feet  it  was 
tried.  Already  there  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old 
chimney ;  again  at  46  feet  it 
was  much  better,  and  at  52} 
feet  the  draught  was  excellent, 
the  smoke  issued  clean,  with¬ 
out  soot,  and  there  was  an 
economy  of  from  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  in  fuel.  So  the 
chimney  was  finished  off  at 
that  height.  Herr  Huth 
thinks  that  chimneys  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  too  narrow,  and  the 
mischief  is  aggravated  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  height,  so  that 
fuel  escapes  unburned.  Herr 
Itamdohr,  of  Gotha,  confirms  this,  and 
recommends  a  uniform  internal  diameter 
as  being  more  rational,  and  as  protect¬ 
ing  the  brickwork  from  the  hot  and  rapid 
axial  stream.  The  cross  section  of  the 
chimney  should  be  one-fourtli  to  one- 
eighth  the  grate  area,  and  the  height 
not  less  than  fifty  feet,  should  not  exceed 
100  to  120  feet  (the  diameter  being 
made  to  suit)  unless  the  chimney  is 
at  a  distance,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  160  to  200  feet,  the  diameter  being 
regulated  according  to  the  amount  of 
soot  which  escapes. — German  Trade  Pa¬ 
per. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  35. 


The  terra  cotta  industry  is  entering  a 
new  field.  We  do  not  mean  this  in  an 
experimental  sense,  for  that  era  is  passed, 
but  the  commercial  development  of  terra 
cotta  as  a  medium  of  adornment  or  dec¬ 
oration.  Much  in  this  way  has  been 
accomplished.  Art  forms  are 
created  in  large  quantities  and 
of  pleasing  character  that  is 
making  this  material  more 
and  more  popular,  and  yet 
this  part  of  the  industry  is  in 
its  infancy.  In  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  these  products  will  be 
cheapened.  Mechanical  de¬ 
vices  will  be  introduced  to 
expedite  the  work,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when 
even  the  humble  cottage  may 
be  ornamented  with  decora¬ 
tions  now  found  only  on  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  Terra 
cotta  is  now  being  produced 
cheaply,  compared  with  other 
durable  forms  of  decoration. 

Its  very  popularity  is  bound 
to  result  in  further  cheapen¬ 
ing  its  manufacture,  and  stim¬ 
ulating  inventions  for  its  more 
rapid  and  economical  produc¬ 
tion.  The  business  man  is 
quick  to  respond  to  a  demand  that  has 
in  it  promises  of  stability,  by  working 
to  fill  such  demand  and  fill  it  so  that  all 
who  demand  can  afford  to  buy.  There 
is  profit  in  quantity  at  a  cheap  rate, 
where  it  would  be  absolutely  lacking  if 
the  product  is  limited, and  the  man  who 
can  accomplish  cheapness  and  yet  retain 
profit,  owing  to  his  much  larger  produc¬ 
tion  admitting  economies  impossible  to 
the  smaller  one,  will  be  the  one  to  make 
an  enduring  success. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  tendency  is 
altogether  pleasing.  Rather,  we  prefer 
to  see  many  smaller  manufacturers  pros¬ 
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Written  foi  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS— SOME  OF  THEIR 
ADVANTAGES. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

While  the  superiority  of  brick  for 
paving  purposes  is  well  known  to  many, 
there  is  yet  much  discussion  between 
the  members  of  city  councils  as  to  the 
kind  of  pavement  best  suited  to  their 
purposes  and  best  adapted  to  their  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances.  To  him  who  has 
carefully  and  fairly  investigated  the 
merits  of  brick  there  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  as  all  who  are  concerned  and 
directly  interested  have  not  given  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  it  will 
possibly  be  of  interest  and  protit  to  col¬ 
lect  and  formulate  the  many  points  of 
excellence  that  are  found  to  be  possessed 
by  well  burned  brick  for  street  paving 
purposes. 

Like  everything  else,  paving  brick 
have  met  with  opposition  and  have  been 
brought  into  competition  with  other 
materials  and  only  after  years  of  trial 
have  they  been  able  to  gain  the  position 
in  public  favor  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled  and  this  has  been  fairly  won 
against  conservatism,  prejudice  and 
competition.  Some  of  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  which  they  have  shown  through 
years  of  critical  and  often  unsympa¬ 
thetic  trial,  have  been  gathered  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  regular  form  and  uniform  size  of 
brick  permit  them  to  fit  closely  together 
at  the  sides  and  ends  and  each  one  thus 
acts  as  a  support  for  those  adjacent.  The 
Idling  of  sand  soon  becomes  thoroughly 
packed  into  the  joints,  thus  making  a 
compact,  water-tight  surface.  The  arched 
section  of  the  street  not  only  sheds  the 
surface  water  into  the  gutters,  but  by 
receiving  the  weight  of  the  passing  teams 
and  vehicles,  aids  in  keying  each  brick 
more  firmly  into  the  arch,  thus  tighten¬ 
ing  the  joints  and  increasing  the  bond 
of  mutual  support  existing  between  the 
brick. 

Smoothness  of  surface  is  obtained  by 
the  uniform  size  of  the  bricks  together 
with  their  small  size  and  the  smooth 
foundation.  The  effect  upon  any  pave¬ 
ment  that  has  joints  in  it  is  that  the 
horses’  shoes  will  break  chips  from  the 
edges  of  the  blocks  or  pieces.  This 
chipping  away  of  the  edges  and  corners 
while  the  middle  does  not  wear  down  as 
rapidly,  will,  in  time,  give  the  pavement 
a  rough  surface  similar  to  cobble  stones. 
The  larger  the  blocks' and  the  broader 
the  surfaces  the  rougher  and  more  un¬ 


satisfactory  the  pavement  becomes,  as  it 
gets  older  and  more  worn.  Tbe  small 
exposed  surface  of  common  sized  brick 
set  on  edge,  very  materially  obviates  this 
objectionable  feature  and  prevents  the 
roughness  and  irregularity  with  their 
attendant  unsatisfactory  footing  for 
horses. 

No  jolt  is  felt  from  the  smooth  surface 
of  small  pieces  and  consequent  short 
distance  from  one  to  the  next,  but  in¬ 
stead  a  pleasant,  humming  sensation  is 
transmitted  to  those  riding  over  brick 
pavements.  Elasticity,  from  the  slightly 
yielding  bed  of  sand,  is  felt  under  the 
hoofs  and  wheels  instead  of  the  unyield¬ 
ing  shock  so  noticeable  in  stone  pave¬ 
ments. 

Slippery  brick  pavements  are  not 
known  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  Owing  to 
the  small  surface  of  each  piece  exposed 
the  seams  or  joints  are  close  together 
and  afford  frequent  places  where  the  feet 
of  horses  may  hold.  Brick  do  not  admit 
of  a  polish,  but  present  a  velvety  or  sand 
paper  like  surface  and  experience  teaches 
that  horses  very  seldom  slip  on  brick 
pavements  even  in  winter.  Being  very 
poor  conductors  of  heat,  ice  does  not 
adhere  to  brick  as  it  does  to  stone  and 
many  other  materials.  They  are  easy 
on  teams  and  vehicles.  Being  smooth, 
the  horses’  foot  strikes  on  a  level  and  is 
not  subjected  to  unnatural  strains;  being 
velvety  and  not  slippery,  they  afford  a 
good  foothold  somewhat  elastic  and  free 
from  jolt  or  shock.  Vehicles  are  not 
injured  and  horses  can  draw  much 
heavier  loads  than  upon  rough,  slippery 
pavements. 

Almost  noiseless,  being  smooth,  elastic, 
free  from  jolts  and  since  brick  is  a  very 
poor  conductor  of  sound,  they  do  not 
present  that  noisy,  metallic  ring  so  an¬ 
noying  on  stone.  They  are  clean;  being 
smooth,  they  are  easily  cleaned  and  the 
tight  joints  prevent  dirt  from  gathering 
or  mud  from  working  up  from  below  in 
wet  limes.  As  the  wear  of  the  pavement 
itself  is  not  appreciable,  no  dirt  results 
from  this  source.  They  are  easily  taken 
up  and  relaid  for  putting  in  gas  and 
water  pipes,  sewers,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  plan  upon  which  they 
are  built,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb 
the  pavement  over  a  much  larger  surface 
than  that  required  for  the  actual  exca¬ 
vation.  If  the  filling  m  the  trenches  is 
thoroughly  rammed,  the  pavement  can 
be  relaid  without  showing  any  appre¬ 
ciable  variation  from  the  general  surface. 
In  case  the  disturbed  place  should  sink 
after  a  time  it  could  be  very  easily  raised 


and  relaid.  Repairs  are  easily  made  and 
at  small  expense  as  compared  with  other 
pavements.  The  foundation  layer  will 
be  intact  and  many  of  the  top  brick  will 
be  good  so  that  a  renewal  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  after  a  term  of  years  will  only  in¬ 
volve  the  top  course  and  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive.  The  foundation 
is  practically  everlasting  and  when  a 
brick  or  a  spot  gives  out  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  insert  new  brick  into  the  top 
course  and  the  pavement  is  as  good  as 
new.  The  material  for  repairs  is  always 
at  hand  and  easily  obtained. 

The  durability  of  pavements  made  of 
good  brick  is  no  longer  questioned  by 
those  have  given  the  subject  px-oper  con- 
sideration.  Even  hard  burned  red  brick 
have  stood  the  tests  of  at  least  fourteen 
years  and  have  given  good  satisfaction 
with  but  slight  repairs  in  Charleston, 
West  Vii'ginia. 

The  money  may  be  kept  at  home  by 
manufacturing  the  brick  at  home.  The 
position  that  clays  suitable  for  manufac¬ 
turing  paving  brick  are  only  found  in  a 
few  favored  localities  is  not  well  taken. 
By  utilizing  home  products  the  expense 
of  freights  is  saved  and  the  money  paid 
the  laborers,  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
item  of  expense  in  brickmaking — is 
nearly  all  expended  with  the  home  mer¬ 
chants  and  thus  home  industries  are 
patronized  and  home  interests  served. 

Brick  pavements  are  the  cheapest  that 
are  known  at  present  when  durability, 
i-epairs,  the  abundance  of  the  material  iix 
nearly  every  section  of  the  countiy  and 
the  fact  that  the  money  may  be  kept  at 
home  are  considei'ed, 

As  a  sanitary  paving  material  brick  is 
eminently  superior  to  many  others.  It 
does  not  itself  decay  and  being  non- 
absorbent,  with  a  water-tight  surface,  it 
does  not  retain  the  liquid  filth  of  the 
street  to  be  afterwards  given  off'  in  pois¬ 
onous  malarial  or  typhoid  germs  so  well 
known  to  be  injurious  to  health.  The 
aggravation  of  acute  and  nervous  diseases 
consequent  upon  the  noisy  traffic  of 
paved  streets  is  very  much  reduced  by 
the  adoption  of  the  comparatively  noise¬ 
less  brick  pavement.  They  are  pleasant 
to  drive  over,  being  smooth,  with  no  jolt, 
noiseless,  elastic,  not  slippery  aixd  easily 
kept  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  mud. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  fitting 
summary  of  these  points  of  superioi'ity 
and  is  rendered  from  actual  experience: 
“Our  street  railway  lines  were  paved  with 
your  \  itrified  Paving  Blocks  some  six 
years  ago,  I  consider  it  the  vei-y  best 
pavement  now  in  use.  It  is  almost 
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noiseless,  free  from  dust,  and  has  re¬ 
quired  absolutely  no  repairs.  We  have 
not  expended  one  dollar  in  repairs  to 
the  pavement  and  to-day  it  seems  to  be 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  first  laid 
down.  It  is  a  perfect  pavement  for  driv¬ 
ing  over,  as  the  horses  never  slip  and 
the  ice  does  not  adhere  to  the  pavement 
as  it  does  to  stone  blocks.  We  have 
about  six  miles  of  the  pavement  and 
would  not  think  of  using  anything  else.” 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL 


my  promises,  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  do 
what  every  one  of  us  ought  and  must 
do;  that  is,  when  our  wanderings  take 
us  to  other  towns,  call  on  our  brothers 
there  located  and  thus  keep  up  our 
pleasant  associations.  In  pursuance  of 
this,  have  called  on  our  old  friends  W. 
G.  Bush  &  Co.  at  their  Union  Street 
office  and  receiving  a  generous,  genial 
brickmakers  welcome — for  the  brick- 
makers  all  have  grow  hearts — I  have  been 
entertained  and  shown  the  sights  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Herbert  and  W.  C.  Bush;  our  old 
friend  W.  G.  Bush  being  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  eating  oranges  in  Florida, 
which,  while  it  comes  pretty  nearly  be¬ 
ing  an  excuse  for  not  attending  our 
Convention,  still  we  hope  will  not  keep 
us  from  seeing  him  next  year. 

This  firm  bears  all  the  signs  of  a  good 
stage  of  prosperity,  having  a  capacity  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  pressed 
and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous¬ 
and  common  brick  per  day,  and  as  they 
not  only  make  the  brick  but  lay  them 
in  the  buildings,  we  find  them  very  busy 
men.  The  numerous  buildings  I  have 
here  seen  of  their  brick  and  erected  by 
them,  are  lasting  monuments  of  their 
energy  and  push  of  which  they  may  well 
be  proud,  and  their  several  yards  bear 
evidence  of  thought  and  study,  being 
neat  and  clean  and  very  nicely  adjusted 
for  profitably  manufacturing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  good  brick. 


Have  also  visited  the  yards  of  J.  E. 
Lesueur  &  Son,  which  also  bear  the 
marks  of  prosperity  and  where  important 
improvements  are  being  introduced;  and 
also  the  yards  of  the  Fulcher-Dyas  Brick 
Co.,  well  equipped  and  vigorously  man¬ 
aged.  The  welcome  was  everywhere 
hearty  and  the  acquaintance  such  as  I 
shall,  myself,  hope  to  keep  alive  and 
ever  green. 

I  have  been  conducted  to  the  roof  of 
the  tower  of  the  Capital,  and  holding  on 
tight  and  keeping  respectfully  back 
from  the  giddy  edge  have  had  the  many 
points  of  interest  pointed  out  to  me  as  I 
took  a  birds-eye  view  of  this  pretty  city 
shut  in  by  hills  on  every  side  excepting 
where  the  Cumberland  winds  the  silvery 
thread  of  its  commerce  bearing  waters 
around  and  about  this  Capital  City  of 
Tennessee. 

Recalling  the  Convention  and  its  very 
many  pleasant  associations  and  hearing 
nothing  but  regret  from  those  who  did 
not  attend,  I  want  to  urge  that  we  all 
make  a  point  of  always  looking  upon 
our  brothers  when  we  happen  in  their 
cities  and  of  thus  broadening  the  ac¬ 
quaintances  which  tend  so  much  to 
cheer  and  brighten  our  lives. 

I  am  going  further  South.  I  have 
found  one  road  that  does  not  lead  to 
Rome,  and  I  shall  pull  my  hat  on  tight 
and  go  on  that  road.  And  it’s  not  a 
wagon  road  either,  Bro.  Morrison.  I 
shall  go  down  to  that  fossilized  brick¬ 
yard  which  knows  no  machine  man — 
no,  it’s  not  run  by  the  ossified  man — it’s 
not  run  at  all,  and  there  are  barnacles  a nd 
oysters  on  the  bricks,  and  I  shall  fish 
and  be  lazy  and  happy  for  a  short  in¬ 
terval  and  then  back  to  the  work. 

Gates. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SETTING  PRESSED  OR  FRONT  BRICKS 

BY  H.  BRIX. 

In  the  matter  of  setting  bricks  there  is 
as  great  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to 
which  is  the  right  way,  as  there  is  in  the 
making  or  burning. 

The  object  is  to  set  them  with  spaces 
between  for  the  fire  to  reach  them  on  all 
sides  alike;  and  as  the  work  must  be 
done  rapidly  and  continuously,  very 
often  it  is  performed  in  a  careless  or  un¬ 
skillful  manner,  and  defeats  the  object 
aimed  at. 

Tbe  proper  distance  apart  should  be 
what  is  termed  a  “finger  space”  between 
the  bricks;  as  an  average,  say  a  half  inch; 
if  the  spaces  are  made  much  less  than 
this,  the  draft  will  be  slow  and  the  heat 


of  the  kiln  will  remain  in  the  arches 
and  lower  courses  and  not  be  diffused 
throughout  the  mass  in  the  kiln. 

Set  the  arches  with  common  brick, 
and  on  up  to  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
fourth  course  above  the  floor;  keep  that 
course  level  and  solid  as  a  foundation 
for  the  pressed  brick  to  stand  on.  Set 
common  brick  on  the  outside  of  the  kiln 
next  to  the  wall  all  around  on  sides  and 
ends.  The  pressed  brick  are  set  in  the 
kiln  at  that  point  where  they  are  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  shade  and  degree 
of  hardness  necessary  without  being  sal¬ 
mon  or  soft  burned,  or  burned  too  hard 
and  be  fire-marked,  or  melted  together. 

After  close  observation  at  many  places 
and  of  the  different  methods  of  setting 
brick,  I  think  the  plan  of  setting 
which  was  published  and  illustrated  in 
the  Clay-Worker  of  October,  1887,  by 
“R.  Brick,”  as  being  the  very  best  all 
things  considered.  Experience  as  well 
as  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  this 
statement. 

A  little  study  of  the  plan  will  teach 
one  that  the  bricks  are  set  in  the 
benches,  so  that  the  tire  is  permitted  to 
circulate  freely  among  them,  and  pass 
rapidly  upward  from  the  bench  to  the 
body  of  the  kiln.  This  allows  the  bench 
brick  to  be  all  burned  hard  and  not  as 
one  so  frequently  sees,  melted  on  the 
ends  next  to  the  arches  and  the  whole 
brick  worthless  because  the  other  end  is 
salmon  and  hardly  any  show  of  fire 
about  it.  If  the  fire  is  confined  in  the 
arches  the  overhangers  must  melt  and 
fall  down  out  of  the  way  before  draft  is 
secured  sufficient  to  burn  the  bricks  at 
the  top  of  the  kiln.  Above  the  arches 
set  according  to  length  of  your  bricks, 
to  secure  the  required  spaces.  Let  that 
be  blocks  of  three,  or  eight  headers  on 
three  stretchers;  or  any  other  plan  that 
will  secure  uniform  and  sufficient  space. 

The  pressed  front  brick  are  set  in  so 
many  different  ways,  one  hesitates  to 
advise  or  recommend  any  one  plan. 
Some  place  them  two  bricks  facing  each 
other  and  then  reversed  and  set  in 
blocks,  the  same  as  the  common  brick; 
again,  others  set  them  three  bricks  high 
which  gives  the  middle  brick  two  good 
faces,  the  others  only  one.  I  have  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond. 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  also  at  other  points,  that  the 
pressed  brick  were  set  four  high  on  edge 
in  blocks  of  three  in  length,  then  a 
course  of  common  brick  reversed  and 
another  four  courses  in  height  of  pressed 
brick.  This  method  gives  one  half  of 
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all  the  pressed  brick  two  good  faces,  and 
while  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
adopted,  my  experience  with  this  plan  is, 
the  bricks  are  very  liable  to  careen  and 
fall  over,  one  tier  against  the  other;  this 
prevents  draft  in  burning,  or  even  after 
the  kiln  is  burned  it  creates  havoc  in 
unloading  the  kiln  to  have  the  piles  of 
pressed  brick  drop  over  one  against  the 
other  and  mar  the  faces,  by  breaking  the 
angles,  and  corners.  T  have  had  the  best 
results  where  I  set  the  bricks  on  edge 
three  courses  high,  then  reversed  with 
the  pressed  bricks  set  in  solid,  either 
nine  or  twelve  courses  in  height,  and 
set  so  as  to  have  as  much  tire  space 
among  them  as  among  the  common 
brick ;  the  pressed  brick  being  more 
dense  require  as  much  or  more  fire,  as 
the  heat  is  slow  to  penetrate  them. 

The  tosser  tosses  one  brick  at  a  time 
to  the  setter  who  sets  it  directly  over  the 
one  below  without  projecting  on  the 
sides  or  ends,  as  a  slight  projection  will 
cause  a  dark  line  on  that  edge,  which 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  brick 
when  laid  in  the  wall. 

I  notice  some  writer  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  advising  that  pressed  brick  be 
set  on  the  flat  side  to  secure  two  good 
faces  on  all  the  bricks.  I  wish  to  point 
out  the  faults  I  have  found  with  that 
method : 

First,  the  liability  to  break  the  upper 
and  lower  brick  of  the  pile  or  tier;  as 
the  least  inequality  on  the  bearing  will 
throw  a  strain  across  the  brick  un  its 
shortest  diameter. 

Second,  the  bricks  in  watersmoking 
and  burning  are  pressed  out  of  a  true 
face  and  are  not  flat  as  they  should  be. 
They  are  bulged  or  rounded. 

Third,  they  are  very  liable  to  li remark, 
particularly  in  clay  that  is  susceptible  to 
markings. 

Fourth,  the  blocks  of  bricks  are  four 
inches  in  thickness  instead  of  two  and  a 
half,  as  when  set  on  edge,  and  much  of 
the  fire  space  is  cut  off  in  consequence, 
and  they  are  harder  to  burn,  as  the  fire 
is  slow  to  penetrate  the  large  blocks.  I 
have  had  bricks  set  on  edge  and  on  flat 
sides  in  same  kiln  in  blocks  of  five 
thousand  alternately;  those  on  the  flat 
side,  the  blue  gas  was  two  days  longer  in 
leaving  them,  and,  consequently,  nearly 
two  days  longer  in  burning  than  those 
on  edge. 


He  is  a  real  conqueror  who  has  gained 
a  mastery  over  himself.  Many  a  one  is 
a  ruler  of  other  men  solely  because  he 
has  learned  to  rule  his  own  soul. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ECONOMY  IN  FUEL  AND  LABOR  WITH 
PERFECT  BRICK  BURNING  WITH 
EITHER  COAL  OR  WOOD. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

The  only  question  that  now  remains 
of  primary  importance,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  goods,  and  especially  of 
brick,  is:  What  can  be  done  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  burning,  and  increase  the 
efficiency  and  quality  of  burning?  How¬ 
ever  cheap  fuel  may  be, or  whatever  may  be 
the  kind  of  kiln  used,  still  it  is  an  admit¬ 
ted  and  self-evident  fact,  that  any  certain 
amount  of  clay,  of  a  given  kind,  requires 
a  certain  amount  and  degree  of  heat,  to 
perfectly  indurate  and  toughen  it. 

If  this  be  true  there  are  three  main 
things  to  consider,  viz.,  the  kind  and 
condition  of  fuel,  the  draft  of  air  for  its 
perfect  combustion,  and  the  equal  and 
uniform  distribution  of  heat.  If  wood  is 
to  be  the  fuel,  it  may  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  for  “drying  off”  a  kiln  of  brick, 
when  it  is  about  half  seasoned,  but  after 
the  “watersmoke”  has  been  cleared  off, 
the  wood  should  be  well  seasoned,  and 
split  fine,  so  that  it  will  burn  rapidly. 
The  same  reason  will  apply  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  coal;  it  should  not  be  thrown  on 
the  grates  in  large  lumps,  and  no  more 
should  be  kept  on  the  grates  than  will 
cover  them,  so  that  an  excess  of  cold  air 
will  not  be  admitted. 

I  will  not  here  go  into  the  question  of 
cause  and  effect  on  this  subject,  the  the¬ 
ory  of  combustion  is  well  known  by  all 
intelligent  persons,  and  the  readers  of 
the  Clay- Worker  will  find  a  very  terse 
and  able  series  of  letters  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  written  on  this  subject,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Dear  Will,”  over  the  name 
“Hydro- Carbon.'"  I  will  simply  say,  that 
the  air,  or  oxygen  in  it,  is  the  basis,  or 
cause  of  combustion,  and  that  the  more 
intimately  it  is  mixed,  or  combined  with 
proper  proportions  of  hydro-carbon,  or 
fuel,  the  better  and  more  economical 
and  efficacious  will  be  the  combustion. 
If  we  take  a  large  stick  of  wood,  or  large 
lump  of  coal,  and  try  to  make  it  burn, 
we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  ignite  and 
burn  it  by  itself,  but  if  we  split  it  up, 
reasonably  fine,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  good,  quick  fire.  So  that  it  is 
seen,  when  all  the  elements  of  combus¬ 
tion  are  brought  most  intimately  in 
contact,  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

THE  BEST  CRITERION  FOR  THE  RIGHT 
DRAFT  OF  AIR. 

As  a  rule,  after  a  kiln  is  “dried  ofl,” 
and  “the  fires  up,’  fuel  should  be  added 
as  fast  as  it  will  burn,  clear,  bright,  and 


hot,  taking  care  that  there  should  be  no 
excess  of  carbon,  or  coals,  on  or  passing 
through  the  grates,  for  if  the  coals  are 
not  consumed  to  ash,  there  has  not  been 
enough  air  mixed  with  the  fuel  to  com¬ 
plete  combustion.  Intelligence,  with 
studied,  and  varied  practical  experience, 
are  the  only  sure  guides  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  ways  of  using  fuels. 

THE  EQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEAT  IN 
A  KILN. 

To  equalize  and  distribute  the  heat  in 
a  kiln  of  brick,  is  the  most  essential  part 
of  burning.  The  old  fashion,  and  yet 
quite  common  way  of  heating  and  burn¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  kiln  at  a  time,  is  in  any  way 
wrong,  where  economy  and  good  burning 
is  wanted.  It  is  about  as  reasonable  as 
it  would  be  for  a  baker  to  bake  one  part 
of  his  loaf  of  bread,  then  proceed  to  bake 
the  other  parts.  If  a  kiln  of  brick  be 
set  so  that  the  draft  through  and  up  it 
or  down  it,  (if  a  down  draft  be  used)  is 
equal  and  uniform,  then  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary,  is,  to  keep  up  a  regular  uniform 
heat  in  all  the  furnaces.  After  “the  fires 
are  up,”  then  the  heat  in  the  furnaces,  or 
arches,  should  be  increased  to  that  degree 
that  the  “overhangers”  will  stand  without 
4 melting,  and  when  any  part  of  the  kiln 
is  burned  or  settled  to  about  half  of  the 
needed  settle,  that  part,  whenever  it  may 
be  on  the  kiln,  should  be  closed  tight 
with  platting,  or  with  fine  damp  clay 
which  is  better,  and  thus  the  burning 
should  proceed  until  the  whole  kiln  be 
all  covered  over.  As  the  kiln  is  covered, 
the  use  of  fuel  will  decrease,  and  by  the 
time  the  whole  is  covered  very  little  fuel 
will  be  needed,  until  the  kiln  be  dosed. 
By  this  process,  fuel,  and  labor  is  saved, 
and  a  perfect,  uniform  burn  of  kiln  is 
assured. 

I  have  repeated  all  this,  in  substance 
often  before  in  the  Clay-Worker,  but 
frequent  recitals  of  important  facts  are 
necessary,  in  public  journals,  in  order 
to  meet  the  eye  and  wants  of  new 
readers. 

A  PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  TRIP 

Coaldale,  Ala.,  Jan.  27,  1891. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  check  to 
pay  subscription  account  to  January, 
1892. 

The  writer  retains  very  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  of  his  sojourn  in  your  city  during 
the  recent  convention  and  feels  that  the 
investment  has  already  paid  him  a  large 
dividend.  With  best  wishes, 

Your  fraternally, 

John  W.  Sibley. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  4. 

DRAFT,  CUNKERS,  ASHES,  ETC. 

Dear  Will: — In  concluding  my  last 
letter  I  gave  you  statement  of  the  vol¬ 
umes,  or  rather,  weights  of  air  required 
to  hum  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  fuel, 
and,  startling  as  that  statement  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  you,  it  may  easily  be  verified  by 
a  proper  application  of  the  tables  and 
statements  already  given  in  that  letter. 
In  furnishing  you  with  such  apparently 
wild  and  sweeping  statements,  my  object 
lies  beyond  merely  surprising  you;  the 
end  in  view  being  to  impress  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  makingample  provisions 
for  the  admission  of  such  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  air,  not  forgetting  the  manner,  or 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  admitted,  which 
was  pointed  out  in  my  first  letter. 

The  efficiency  of  the  air  supply,  does 
not  altogether  depend  on  the  total  area 
of  the  openings  left  for  this  purpose; 
draft,  is  also  an  important  factor,  quite 
as  important  as  the  area  of  the  inlets  for 
the  air,  in  fact,  the  two  factors  seem  in¬ 
separable,  and  cannot  well  be  considered 
apart  in  determining  the  air  supply. 
The  openings  into  the  ashpit  are  gener¬ 
ally  made  large  enough  for  conveniently 
getting  out  the  ashes,  and  in  such 
cases  are  usually  ample  for  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  too,  which  for  the  latter  purpose 
only  need  to  be  equal  in  area  to  the  total 
area  of  the  spaces  between  the  grates; 
thus,  supposing  your  grates  are  4  feet  0 
inches  long,  with  two  rows  of  spaces,  each 
space  2  feet  long  and  |  inch  wide,  each 
grate  bar  space  would  then  contain  an 
area  of  one-quarter  of  a  square  foot,  and 
4  grate  bars  would  have  openings  equal 
to  1  square  foot.  This  rule,  1  may  say, 
allows  a  pretty  wide  margin,  for  a  fire 
in  proper  condition  would  never  have 
the  spaces  through  the  fuel  as  large  in 
area  as  the  spaces  between  the  grate  bars, 
therefore  considerable  license  may  be 
taken  without  impairing  the  air  supply, 
the  necessary  caution  to  be  observed 
being,  to  confine  the  friction  of  the  air  as 
much  ns  possible,  to  that  imposed  on  it  by 
the  fuel.  This  relieves  the  draft  of  unnec¬ 
essary  work  ;  work  means  fuel,  and  unnec¬ 
essary  work  means  least e  of  fuel. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
the  friction  of  gases  and  liquids  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  pipes,  or  confined  channels, 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
increases ;  thus,  if  the  velocity  is  doubled, 
the  friction  is  increased  four  limes,  i! 
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the  velocity  is  trebled,  the  friction  is 
nine  times  as  much.  This. rapid  increase 
of  friction,  may  not  be  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  “common  sense”  ideas  on 
the  subject,  but  it  is  a  scientific  fact,  and 
as  such  I  must  ask  you  for  the  present 
to  accept  it;  it  has  a  very  wide  applica¬ 
tion,  and  through  ignorance  of  this  one 
fact,  many  serious  blunders  have  been 
made;  so  in  all  your  calculations  for 
water,  steam,  air,  or  gases  moving  in 
pipes  or  tubes,  bear  in  mind  the  very 
rapid  increase  of  friction  with  any  in¬ 
crease  in  velocity.  “Draft,”  is  one  of  the 
numerous  things  on  which  this  has  a 
practical  bearing,  but  before  dealing 
with  the  practical  bearing,  let  us  exam¬ 
ine  the  theory  of  draft,  sometimes  spelled 
“draught.” 

A  great  many  people  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  chimney  is  an  enorm¬ 
ous  sucker,  that  continually  sucks  the 
air  through  the  furnace,  and  causes  the 
fire  to  burn ;  thus,  the  whole  matters  is 
briefly  and  satisfactorily  (?)  explained, 
and  it  only  reveals  a  cranky  disposition, 
and  spirit  of  contrariness  to  make  any 
further  inquiries  after  such  a  convincing 
and  indisputable  description  (?).  To  the 
thinking  mind,  however,  draft  presents 
other  features,  not  set  forth  in  the  above 
elucidation  of  it,  and  it  will  repay  us  to 
look  them  up  and  examine  them  a  little. 
Draft,  then,  as  we  examine  it,  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  passing  through  the  fire  and 
then  up  the  chimney,  but  what  causes 
this  draft  or  motion  of  the  air?  The 
popular  reply  would  he:  “The  chimney.” 
Now,  correct  as  this  reply  may  appear,  it 
is  not  really  so;  the  chimney  is  accessory 
to  the  draft,  but  not  the  cause  of  it ;  the 
immediate  cause  of  draft,  is,  the  difference 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  at  the  top  and 
bottom  oj  the  chimney.  If  the  air  at  the 
bottom  be  lightened  by  heating,  it  will 
ascend,  and  so  long  as  this  heating  con¬ 
tinues,  the  draft  will  be  maintained,  but 
if  the  air  at  top  and  bottom  are  allowed 
to  become  equal  in  temperature,  the  nat¬ 
ural  draft  will  cease,  and  the  air  remain 
at  rest  until  there  is  again  a  difference 
of  temperature  between  top  and  bottom 
of  chimney.  You  can  doubtless  recall 
scores  of  instances,  where  the  draft  had 
to  be  “started”  by  burning  a  bag  of  shav¬ 
ings,  or  an  armful  of  straw  at  the  bottom 
of  chimney,  this  according  to  some  is  to 
drive  out' the  “foul  air”  by  others  called 
“damp  air,”  which  they  say  “stops  the 
draft.”  Now,  strange  to  say,  the  air  spo¬ 
ken  of  is  neither  foul,  nor  damp,  it  is 
simply  too  cold  and  consequently  too  heavy, 
to  rise,  but  as  soon  as  it  gets  heated  by 
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the  burning  straw  or  shavings,  then  it 
begins  to  rise,  and  the  draft  is  started ; 
now  keep  up  a  supply  of  hot  air  or  gases, 
and  the  draft  is  maintained. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  effect  of 
heating  the  air,  and  why  it  diminishes 
its  weight,  or  rather,  its  specific  gravity. 
It  is  found  that  by  heating  air  and  other 
gases  1°  Fahr.  we  increase  their  bulk  1  ; 

&  491 

therefore  if  we  heat  them  491°  we  shall 
just  double  their  bulk.  Now  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  at  32°  Fahr.,  weighs  565  grains, 
but  if  we  heat  it  to  491  32,  or  523°,  a 
cubic  foot  will  only  weigh  282  A  grains, 
or  only  half  its  original  weight.  Why? 
Because  the  heat  has  expanded  its  vol¬ 
ume  to  double,  or  two  cubic  feet,  and 
565  grains  is  now  the  weight  of  two  cubic 
feet  of  air  instead  of  one. 

I  think  you  will  by  this  time  perceive 
that  the  chimney  is  not  the  cause  of 
draft,  it  assists  and  modifies  it,  but  does 
not  produce  it.  A  chimney  as  high  as 
the  Eiffel  Tower  could  not  of  itself  cause 
a  draft;  moreover  it  frequently  happens 
that  there  is  a  down-draft  in  a  chimney, 
and  it  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter 
to  produce  one  in  almost  any  chimney. 
Thus,  then,  we  dispose  of  the  sucking 
property  of  the  chimney,  and  while  also 
depriving  it  of  all  claims  to  the  primary 
causes  of  draft,  we  must  ascribe  to  it  the 
indispensable  property  which  we  give  to 
rails  on  the  railway;  these  confine  the 
locomotive  and  train  to  the  track  and 
guide  them  to  their  destination;  the 
chimney  does  exactly  the  same  thing 
for  draft,  and  besides  this  it  keeps  the 
ascending  gases  hot,  and  projects  them 
with  considerable  velocity  into  the  cold 
atmosphere  at  its  top;  this  velocity  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  height  of  the  chimney 
of  course  increases  the  keenness  of  the 
draft.  Draft  may  also  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  temperature  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  chimney,  and  in  this  way 
make  a  low  chimney  as  effective  as  a 
high  one,  but  yoq  will  easily  see  you 
must  sacrifice  fuel  to  accomplish  it.  I 
do  not  propose  in  this  letter  to  deal  with 
the  economical  aspect  of  draft,  but  to 
confine  myself  to  the  theory,  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  you  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  theory,  the  economical 
application  will  be  comparatively  easy ; 
it  will  enable  you  also  to  remedy  defec¬ 
tive  drafts,  without  recourse  to  “guess” 
and  “rule  of  thumb”  practices.  Viewing 
then,  draft,  as  being  the  continual  rush¬ 
ing  of  air  into  the  furnace,  to  take  the 
place  of  some  preceding  it  which  has 
become  heated,  and  by  reason  of  its 
lightness  is  now  escaping  up  the  chim- 
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ney,  and  knowing  also  that  the  quicker 
the  heated  gases  pass  up  the  chimney 
the  swifter  will  the  air  rush  in  and 
through  that  furnace,  and  accelerate 
every  chemical  action  and  reaction  tak¬ 
ing  place  within  it. 

Accepting  then  the  above  theory  of 
draft,  you  will  readily  see  the  necessity 
of  keeping  passages  for  such  draft,  clear 
of  obstructions. 

The  principal  impediments  of  draft, 
are,  ashes  and  clinkers  in  the  fire,  and 
soot  and  dust  beyond  it.  It  is  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  a  liberal  margin  in  the  area 
of  your  grate,  also  in  the  size  of  your 
flues,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  thin  accumulation  on  the  sides  of 
your  flues  reduces  your  sectional  area 
with  astonishing  rapidity;  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  1  inch  thick  on  the  sides  of  a 
20  inch  flue  reduces  its  area  19  percent., 
and  a  deposit  2  inches  thick  will  reduce 
it  36  per  cent,  of  its  area.  A  tubular 
boiler  with  4  inch  tubes,  would  only 
need  a  coating  of  soot  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
thick  to  reduce  its  draft  area  19  per  cent., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  heat  from 
the  non-conductivity  of  this  thin  wall  of 
soot.  Brick  burners  who  are  obliged  to 
use  bituminous  coal  for  burning  and 
“watersmoking”  too,  know  well  the  detri¬ 
mental  and  exasperating  effect  of  such  a 
coating,  especially  while  “watersmoking.” 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
obstructions  accumulating  in  the  fire ; 
these  are,  principally,  ashes  and  clinkers 
.  — the  incombustible  portion  of  the  fuel. 
All  coals  contain  more  or  less  of  this 
unburnable  residue,  and  none  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  When  this  residue 
melts  in  the  fire  it  forms  clinkers,  when 
it  does  not  melt  or  fuse  it  accumulates 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  we 
call  ashes.  The  fusibility  of  these  ashes 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  their  com¬ 
position,  or  their  mixing  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  flux  them. 

Coals  with  infusible  residues, as  a  rule 
give  the  fireman  the  least  trouble,  and 
the  best  result  in  the  furnace,  while 
clinkering  coals  invariably  increase  his 
troubles,  and  diminish  his  chances  of 
keeping  up  a  satisfactory  heat. 

The  percentage  of  residue,  or  ashes  in 
coals,  is  not  a  reliable  standard  on  which 
to  base  their  efficiency;  a  high  per  cent, 
infusible  ash  coal,  is  often  preferable  to 
a  coal  with  low  percentage  of  fusible 
ashes;  and  although  a  ton  of  the  latter 
may  contain  1,500,000  heat  units  more 
than  the  former,  no  fireman  could  utilize 
them  on  an  ordinary  grate;  in  fact,  he 
would  easily  obtain  more  heat  from  the 


high  per  cent,  ash  coal,  owing  to  it  being 
easier  to  manipulate;  in  other  words,  the 
removal  of  the  clinkers  would  entail  a 
waste,  greater  than  the  difference  con¬ 
tained  in  the  coals;  not  to  mention  the 
hot  and  disagreeable  labor  required  for 
its  removal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  per  cent,  infusible  ash  coal  may  be 
made  to  yield  up  all  its  heat  with  com¬ 
parative  ease,  as  the  ashes  may  be 
removed  from  the  furnace  by  simply 
shaking  up  the  fire  and  the  grate  bars. 
No  matter,  however,  in  what  form  the 
ashes  are — powdered  or  clinkered — they 
obstruct  the  draft  while  in  the  furnace, 
by  closing  up  the  air  passages. 

As  clinker  then,  is  the  most  undesira¬ 
ble  form  of  ashes,  it  will  be  well  to  look 
into  the  conditions  for  clinkering,  and 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  that  form  of 
ashes. 

I  have  stated  above,  that,  the  fusibility 
of  ashes,  to  a  certain  extent,  depended 
on  their  composition,  etc.  I  will  now 
point  out  another  condition  that  is  also 
necessary,  viz.,  a  certain  temperature; 
when  this  is  just  high  enough  to  melt 
the  substance,  or  substances,  it  is  called 
the  fusing,  or  melting  point  of  those  sub¬ 
stances.  Now  the  melting  point  of  solids 
varies  very  much,  some  being  so  low 
that  we  cannot  produce  cold  enough  to 
reach  them,  while  others  are  so  high 
as  to  be  called  infusible.  As  an  example 
of  high  and  low  fusing  points,  within 
reach, we  will  take  mercury  and  platinum  ; 
mercury  melts  at  38°  to  40°  below  zero 
while  the  melting  point  of  platinum  is 
about  4,500°,  these  are  very  high  and 
low,  but  are  by  no  means  the  extremes. 

I  will  now  furnish  you  with  a  few 
melting  points  that  may  be  useful  to  you 
when  the  thermometer  and  pyrometer 
are  not  available. 

Phosphorous  melts  at  about  110°,  white 
wax  at  about  150°,  water  boils  at  212°;  a 
mixture  of  3  of  tin  and  8  of  bismuth  also 
melts  at  212°;  sulphur  at-  about  235°,  a 
mixture  of  1  tin  and  1  bismuth  at  about 
285°;  2  tin  and  1  of  bismuth  about  330° 
also  3  tin  and  2  of  lead  330°,  2  of  tin  and 
1  lead  about  385°,  tin  about  440°,  tin  1 
and  lead  1  about  460°,  tin  1  and  lead  3 
about  500°,  bismuth  also  500°,  lead  about 
630°,  zinc  700°  to  790°,  antimony  810°, 
brass  about  1,800°,  silver  also  about  1,800°, 
cast  iron  2,000°  to  2,200°,  and  gold  2,200° 
to  2,500°.  With  the  aid  of  this  list  of 
melting  points,  a  long  handled  iron 
spoon,  and  a  few  grains  of  the  above 
metals  and  substances,  you  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  obtain  approximately  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  hot  blast  you  may  supply 


to  your  fires,  the  waste  gases  as  they  pass 
into  the  chimney,  and  numerous  other 
things  that  will  present  themselves,  in 
the  course  of  your  investigations  of  tem¬ 
peratures,  of  course  it  is  a  “rough  and 
ready”  method,  and  unsuitable  for  any 
purpose  requiring  accuracy,  but  very 
useful  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  fore¬ 
man  and  superintendent,  when  absolute 
accuracy  is  not  requisite,  it  has  also  the 
merit  of  being  simple  and  inexpensive. 
I  wish  also  to  impress  on  your  mind 
that,  the  melting  point  of  any  solid,  is  also 
the  freezing  point  of  its  liquid.  It  may  be 
difficult  at  first  to  associate  freezing  with 
high  temperatures,  because  we  have  for 
a  lifetime  been  fan  iliar  with  one  freez¬ 
ing  point  only,  that  of  water.  Now  you 
are  aware  that  the  freezing  point  of  water 
is  also  the  melting  point  of  ice;  I  want 
you  then  to  look  upon  every  substance 
in  the  same  way,  viz.,  that  their  freezing 
and  melting  points  are  the  same. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  clinkers,  and 
their  melting  points.  The  ashes  of  all 
coals  are  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  and 
alumina,  (sand  and  clay)  these  substan¬ 
ces  of  themselves,  are  infusible  at  ordi¬ 
nary  furnace  temperatures,  but  they  are 
so  often  allied  to  other  substances,  that 
they  become  easily  fusible.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  iron,  lime,-  soda,  potash 
and  other  substances  will  flux  them,  or 
render  them  fusible,  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures.  Coals  with  this  class 
of  ashes  are  called  “clinkering  coals,” 
and  the  clean  bright  look  that  they 
often  carry,  only  serves  to  deceive 
us  as  to  their  real  character  and 
composition.  You  must  not  rely  on  a 
test  of  coal  made  in  your  stove,  or  open 
grate  at  home;  it  might  be  highly  satis¬ 
factory  there,  and  very  disappointing  in 
your  furnace,  or  under  your  boilers;  the 
temperature  of  your  stove  or  grate  might 
be  well  below  the  fusing  point  of  the 
ashes,  and  the  ashes  would  consequently 
be  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  a  fine  powder; 
whereas  y.our  furnace  temperature  would 
be  high  enough  to  melt  the  ashes,  and 
make  them  run  in  a  thin  sheet  of  lava 
all  over  your  grate  bars;  this  is  the  kind 
of  clinkering  that  is  so  annoying  to  a 
fireman,  and  so  detrimental  to  good  draft. 
This  evil  may  often  be  mitigated  and 
sometimes  entirely  overcome  by  a  judic¬ 
ious  use  of  the  damper;  a  few  trials  will 
soon  enable  you  to  decide  how  much 
your  damper  may  be  closed  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  efficiency  of  your  fire,  and 
when  you  have  reached  that  point,  you 
will  often  find  your  clinkering  abated,  if 
not  entirely  prevented,  and  the  coal  that 
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was  yesterday  pronounced  to  be  so  bad 
and  unsuitable,  is  to-day  found  to  be 
after  all, a  tolerably  good  and  satisfactory 
coal.  I  hope  you  see  the  point  in  this, 
but  remember,  it  is  a  rule  hampered  by 
exceptions,  and  beset  with  “if’s.” 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  you,  that  draft  may  be  im¬ 
peded  as  effectively  by  reckless  bring,  as 
by  clinkering  on  the  grate;  you  have 
only  to  get  your  fireman  to  put  on  a 
very  heavy  tire  of  small  coal,  and  you 
completely  seal  up  a  large  portion  of 
your  spaces  for  draft.  I  must  also  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  clinkers, 
slates,  and  stones  in  your  fuel,  are  not 
merely  incombustible  substances,  giving 
out  no  beat,  but  they  all  absorb  heat, 
obstruct  draft,  and  in  a  fire  are  an  unmit¬ 
igated  nuisance. 

Now  take  out  your  note  book,  and  put 
down  the  list  of  melting  points  given 
above;  remember  also  what  I  have  stated 
about  the  cause  of  draft,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  friction  with  the  increase  in 
velocity  of  gases  and  liquids;  remember 
too,  the  increase  in  bulk  of  gases  with 
any  increase  of  temperature.  It  will  be 
practically  near  enough,  and  easier  to 
remember,  to  say,  it  doubles  in  bulk  for 
each  increase  of  500°  Fahr. 

Think  well  over  the  relation  between 
the  chimney  and  draft. 

Remember  under  what  conditions 
clinkers  are  formed,  and  try  to  familiar¬ 
ize  yourself  with  the  paradox,  of  freezing 
points  at,  amt  above  white  heat. 

Yours  paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 

BRICK  AND  BRICKMAKING  IN  EU¬ 
ROPE  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  CLAY- 
WORKER  SCRIBE. 

Glasgow  is  not  a  brick  city,  yet  there 
is  not  a  little  to  be  learned  about  the 
use  of  brick  from  a  manufacturer’s  stand¬ 
point.  Most  of  the  buildings,  however, 
are  of  stone.  They  have  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  fire  lessons  here  to  teach  them 
what  may  happen  in  case  of  a  large  confla¬ 
gration.  Terra  cotta  is  used  to  a  limited 
extent  for  copings,  but  only  occa¬ 
sionally  in  building  work.  There  are 
some  very  beautiful  brick  buildings 
here.  They  are  designed,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  pure  Queen  Anne  style,  or 
that  of  the  Elizabethian  period.  Be  it 
known  that  the  Queen  Anne,  as  used 
here,  is  quite  different  from  much  that, 
we  are  directed  to  call  Queen  Anne  in 
America.  Queen  Anne  architecture 
and  that  of  the  Elizabethian  period  is 
so  easily  studied  here  that  it  may  be 


used  in  its  purity.  Now,  while  it  is  not 
an  effective  architecture  or  such  as  is 
suited  to  commercial  uses,  yet  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  it  is  well  han¬ 
dled  and  is  really  better  for  street  archi¬ 
tecture  than  the  heavy,  classic  styles, 
which  they  were  prone  to  use  a  few 
years  ago. 

SIZE  OF  SCOTCH  BRICK. 

The  brick  here  are  of  a  different  size 
from  anything  that  we  are  used  to.  They 
are  3i  inches  high,  4J  inches  wide,  and 
9  inches  long.  Altogether  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  proportion  from  the  American 
brick.  Then  there  are  bricks  of  special 
width  which  are  manufactured  for  spe¬ 
cific  purposes,  say  thin  partition  walls 
and  the  like.  They  form  partitions  in 
stairways  and  other  unusual  places  of 
that  character.  I  have  seen  bricks  which 
were  6  inches  wide  and  others  which 
were  8  inches,  and  again  those  which 
were  5  inches.  Their  thickness  appears 
to  be  uniform.  I  am  not  suggesting  a 
change  in  form  of  brick  by  American 
brickmakers  to  conform  io  what  is  in 
use  here.  I  merely  mention  these  facts 
in  order  that  clay-workers  and  those  in¬ 
terested  may  become  familiar  with  the 
practice  in  other  sections  of  the  world 
than  that  in  which  they  live  and  do 
business. 

Nearly  all  the  stairways  here, even  in  the 
unpretentious  and  moderate  cost  struc¬ 
tures.  are  of  stone.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  one  sees  a  stairway  with  wooden 
steps.  Stone  is  almost  universal.  In 
the  cheaper  structures  the  stairways  are 
formed  by  a  brick  wall  on  each  side, 
a  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and 
the  steps  built  in  between.  This  makes 
a  well  nigh  fire  proof  arrangement.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  where  the  landings 
and  halls  are  floored  with  concrete. 
This  sort  of  work  is  done  particularly 
well  here  and  makes  a  structure  of  per¬ 
manent  character.  In  this  kind  of  build¬ 
ing  w  ork  there  is  the  element  of  sub¬ 
stantial  building  and  freedom  from 
great  loss  by  fire  with  which  we  are  un¬ 
familiar  in  our  less  expensive  building 
work  in  America.  It  is  so  true  that  we 
are  disposed  to  do  so  much  for  display 
and  in  emulation  of  luxury  by  a  showy 
veneer  on  buildings  wholly  of  wood  that 
we  neglect  that  which  is  substantial  and 
lasting  for  the  other  which  is  temporary 
and  shackly.  A  great  many  of  our 
American  people  imagine  that  the  sub¬ 
stantial  building  w'ork,  which  is  so  com¬ 
mon  abroad,  is  too  expensive  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  America.  All  that  America 
has  to  do  to  get  substantial  building  for 
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the  same  money  that  is  being  expended 
now  is  to  drop  “jim  cracks”  and  showy 
displays  and  pay  the  same  attention  to 
getting  something  substantial  which  they 
have  paid  to  creating  a  vulgar  display. 
This  latter  thing  lias  been  so  common 
in  America  that  many  of  us  have  failed  to 
recognize  just  what  we  are  doing  and  we 
go  along  the  same  line  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  our  real  course. 

GOOD  MORTAR  NECESSARY. 

1  notice  what  has  been  mentioned  in 
these  columns  before — that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  mortar  which  is  used  in  brick 
laying  is  very  superior.  I  see  chimney 
caps,  wall  copings  and  string  courses 
made  of  brick  which  appear  to  have 
stood  the  test  of  many  years.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  anything  that  pertains  to  good 
brick  laying  is  to  the  interest  of  the  clay 
worker.  Anything  which  will  bring 
credit  to  brick  in  any  way  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  brickmaker. 

I  said  that  a  large  use  of  terra  cotta 
was  not  made  here.  I  refer  particularly 
to  its  use  in  general  building  work.  It 
is  most  common  in  chimney  extensions 
or  for  chimney  pots,  as  they  are  called 
here.  They  are  set  on  top  of  the  brick 
work  and  do  not  act  as  a  coping  for  the 
chimney  except  in  rare  instances.  A 
chimney  pot  of  terra  cotta  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  a  prime  necessity  for  all  well 
regulated  chimneys. 

Light,  yellow  fire  brick  is  used  very 
largely  in  this  section  for  trimming 
buildings  of  moderate  cost.  They  are 
altogether  quite  common  in  factories, 
mills,  moderate  cost  stores,  cheap  dwell¬ 
ings  and  structures  of  that  character. 
Now,  with  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  fire  brick 
has  not  been  largely  used  in  that  way. 
I  can  remember  that  in  our  own  city 
most  of  the  light  brick  which  have  been 
used  for  trimmings  have  been  brought 
from  Milwaukee,  but  as  tire  clay  is  quite 
common  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  for  making  a  light  colored 
or  buff  brick  in  any  section  where  it  is 
readily  obtainable.  The  mottled  brown 
which  one  somtimes  gets  in  tire 
brick  would  be  quite  as  interesting  in 
an  entire  structure  as  the  Roman  brick 
which  is  being  so  extensively  used  in 
some  of  our  large  cities. 

A  CITY  THAT  BUILDS  FOR  ITSELF. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Clay 
Worker,  no  doubt,  know  that  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  organization  of  Glasgow  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
city  does  a  great  deal  of  building.  It 
owns  model  dwellings  or  fiats,  its  engine 
houses  aie  I  milt  with  flats  above  them 
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for  the  members  of  the  tire  department 
to  live  in.  They  have  constructed  large, 
public  baths,  laundries,  gas  works,  water 
works  buildings,  city  stables,  public  halls, 
and  many  structures  which  may  be 
used  for  the  comfort  aud  convenience  of 
the  people,  Most  such  buildings  are  of 
brick.  Many  of  them  are  trimmed  with 
the  light  brick  referred  to  above.  They 
arc  of  a  most  substantial  character.  In 
one  of  the  model  dwelling  houses  which 
I  visited,  the  floors  of  the  halls  and 
stair  landings  were  formed  with  terra 
cotta  blocks  which  were  not  more  than 
three  inches  in  thickness  and  which 
were  arched  into  light  iron  beams  not 
over  four  inches  in  height.  There  was 
the  plaster  below,  and  the  smooth,  hard, 
easily  cleaned  cement  floor  above.  The 
side  walls  to  the  height  of  about  six 
feet  were  lined  with  white,  enameled 
brick,  and  above  this  came  a  very  super¬ 
ior  plastering  directly  on  the  common, 
brick  wall.  Now  these  model  dwellings 
consisted  of  one  and  three  room  apart¬ 
ments.  They  were  houses  which  rented 
for  $40  to  $60  a  year  an  apartment.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  substantial  char¬ 
acter  of  this  structure  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  interior  appointments  this 
building  paid  a  fair  return  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  organization.  There  could  be 
absolutely  no  chance  of  injury  or  de¬ 
facement  to  the  halls  and  very  little  to 
other  parts  of  the  building.  The  ce¬ 
ment  floor  and  steps  were  clean  and 
white  and  the  side  walls  of  the  enam¬ 
eled  brick  were  purity  in  itself. 

A  RICH  FIELD  FOR  AMERICAN  BRICKMAK- 
ERS. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  enameled  brick,  which  can  be  sold  at 
a  moderate  cost,  there  is  an  immense 
business  ahead  of  the  American  brick- 
maker.  I  am  aware  that  enameled  brick 
in  limited  quantities  and  at  a  high  price 
have  been  made  and  sold  in  America. 
In  this  city  I  see  them  on  every  hand. 
Buildings  which  have  the  commonest  of 
uses  are  made  pure  and  beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  the  use  of  these  enameled 
brick  for  wainscoting.  Americans  are 
sufficiently  progressive  to  use  an  article 
of  this  kind  at  a  moderate  cost  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be 
made,  and  made  cheaply.  They  will 
not  come  into  general  use  at  a  high 
price,  but  at  a  moderate  price  will  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  prime  necessity  in 
all  fairly  decent  structures.  In  some  of 
the  more  expensive  structures  I  see  the 
enameled  brick  used  entirely,  particu¬ 
larly  in  courts  or  dark  places  where  re¬ 


flected  light  is  all  that  may  be  had. 
Oftentime  the  water  closet  partitions  in 
the  railway  stations  are  made  of  these 
beautiful  white  brick.  Brown  brick  is 
also  in  common  use,  that  is,  a  brown 
glazed  brick.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
before  our  American  brickmakers  which 
can  be  made  to  pay  if  the  brick  is  sold 
cheap  enough,  and  they  certainly  can  be 
made  at  a  low  cost.  A  brick  with  about 
the  same  glaze  that  is  put  on  our  brown 
or  gray  stone  jugs  and  crocks  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  popular,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing 
this  work  at  a  low  cost.  The  lighter 
gray  crock  color  would  be  sought  by  all 
the  architects  as  soon  as  they  were  ob¬ 
tainable.  It  would  be  used  in  wainscot- 
ings  of  private  houses,  to  line  kitchen 
walls,  for  bath  rooms,  in  vestibules,  for 
mantels,  for  decorations  on  the  front  and 
oftentimes  for  the  construction  of  large 
stores  and  entire  fronts  of  great  height. 
If  a  thing  of  this  kind  were  started  it 
would  move  and  become  vastly  popular. 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  gray  tiles  here 
but  the  white  and  light  brown  are  alto¬ 
gether  quite  common.  It  was  only  to¬ 
day  that  I  noticed  a  number  of  stores 
which  were  shaded  by  an  elevated  rail¬ 
way  which  were  made  entirely  of  the 
white  brick,  and  the  interior  of  their 
show  windows  were  lined  the  same  way. 
The  effect  was  dazzlingly  beautiful.  A 
little  gas  light  in  front  of  one  of  them 
made  it  sparkle  and  dazzle  like  an  in¬ 
candescent  lamp.  In  the'  lodging  house 
which  I  mentioned  all  the  water  closets 
were  lined  with  these  white  enameled 
brick,  which  by  the  way,  are  put  in  as 
the  building  is  erected.  Neither  weather 
nor  hard  usage  appear  to  effect  them. 
The  general  use  of  these  white  brick  has 
made  more  impression  on  me  than  any¬ 
thing  which  I  have  seen  which  may  be 
of  value  to  the  American  brickmaker. 

It  would  be  well  for  some  of  our 
friends  to  flrst  experiment  with  the 
glaze  which  is  used  upon  the  jugs  and 
crocks.  Any  colored  glaze,  in  the  bright 
climate  of  America,  would  look  well  for 
uses  mentioned. 

White  tiling  is  in  very  general  use 
here,  I  saw  it  used  very  effectively  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  bath  for  lining  one  of  the  large  pools. 
This  pool  was  /8  feet  long,  48  feet  wide 
and  varied  from  3  feet  to  6£  feet  in 
depth.  The  sides  and  floor  were  lined 
with  this  white  enameled  tiling  with 
only  a  few  lines  of  black  tiling  running 
around  it.  The  effect  in  the  clear  water 
was  beautiful  indeed.  I  saw  in  one  of 
the  engine  houses  a  bath  tub  made  by 


the  firemen  themselves,  which  was 
lined  entirely  with  white  tile.  This  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  the  inside  part  which 
contains  the  water  but  to  the  top  and 
outside.  When  used  in  connection  with 
a  room  which  was  lined  with  the  white 
enameled  brick  referred  to  the  effect  was 
beautiful  indeed. 

I  may  say  in  connection  with  clay 
work  that  everything  in  the  way  of 
bowls  or  sinks  are  of  white  earthenware 
and  that  anything  in  the  way  of  copper 
or  cast  iron  for  that  purpose  is  not  read¬ 
ily  seen.  Here  is  another  pointer  for 
the  clay  worker.  Lours  H.  Gibson. 

Glasgow,  Dec.  8,  1890. 


AN  UNMISTAKABLE  EVIDENCE  OF 
CONFIDENCE. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  30th,  1891. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

Dear  Sirs — Enclosed  please  find  N. 
Y.  check  to  pay  subscription  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1892,  amounting  to  $4.60. 

Your  publication  is  well  worth  the 
small  advance  you  have  made  in  its  cost 
to  subscribers. 

Unfortunately  I  have  mislaid  some  of 
the  numbers,  one  particularly  wanted  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  it  having  contained 
the  official  report  of  an  expert  engineer 
as  to  the  relative  and  comparative  cost  of 
brick,  asphalt,  Belgian  block  and  Macad¬ 
am  for  street  paving.  Will  you  do  me 
the  kindness  to  forward  me  the  report 
and  other  information  bearing  on  the 
subject?  I  want  all  the  data  possible  as 
to  flrst  cost  and  maintenance,  as  well  as, 
showing  the  superiority  of  brick  over 
other  paving  material,  because  of  its 
safety  to  horses,  freeness  from  noise, 
cleanliness,  and,  in  case  the  pavements 
have  to  be  disturbed  to  lay  pipe,  etc., 
the  ease  and  perfection  with  which  it 
can  be  repaired.  Our  city  is  agitating 
the  subject  of  paving  the  streets  and 
none  in  authority  have  ever  seemed  to 
have  heard  or  thought  of  brick. 

Augusta,  Ga.  W.  E.  McCoy. 


VALUED  HIGHLY. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Jan.  20,  1891. 

T.  A.  Randall  A  Co.: 

Enclosed  find  our  check  in  full  for 
Clay-Worker  until  December,  1891. 

We  note  your  increased  figures  but 
leally  think  it  well  worth  the  price,  for 
among  all  our  brick  literature,  (except, 
perhaps,  an  order  for  brick)  we  esteem 
the  Clay-Worker  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable.  With  best  wishes  for  1891, 
Tallahassee  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
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Vitritieil  Bricks. 

Editor  C lay- Worker : 

I  went  to  the  Convention  with  some 
samples  of  vitrified  bricks,  made  by  the 
New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co.,  at  Syr¬ 
acuse,  N.  Y.,  and  expected  to  say  some¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  of  vitrified  bricks 
and  was  all  “plumed”  for  the  occasion, 
understanding  that  there  was  to  be  a 
night  session  Thursday  night,  when 
“Vitrified  Bricks”  would  be  fully  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
myself  and  others,  there  was  no  night 
session,  and  I  lost  my  opportunity;  but 
not  to  be  outdone  I  now  appeal  to  the 
Clay-Worker,  and  ask  you  to  lay  before 
our  craft  the  thoughts  I  have  garnered 
regarding  “Vitrified  Bricks.” 

What  is  a  vitrified  brick?  Webster 
says,  “to  vitrify  is  to  convert  into  glass 
by  fusion,  or  the  action  of  heat,  as  to 
vitrify  sand  and  alkaline  salts.” 

Vitrifiable :  “Capable  of  being  vitrified, 
or  converted  into  glass  by  heat  and  fu¬ 
sion,  as  Hint  and  alkalies  are  vitrifiable.” 

“Fixed  alkalies,  soda  and  potash,  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  ammonia.” 

Hence  a  clay  to  be  vitrified  must  con¬ 
tain  sufficient  vitrifiable  properties  to 
bring  about  a  thorough  fusion  of  its 
different  component  parts,  converting 
the  whole  into  one  homogeneous  mass. 
A  vitrified  brick  being  converted  into 
glass,  should,  like  glass,  be  impervious 
to  water  or  acids,  and  a  brick  that  will 
absorb  water  in  the  slightest  degree  is 
not  vitrified. 

The  objection  will  naturally  be  raised 
that  a  glassy  brick  is  too  brittle,  and  will 
not  stand  concussion  incident  to  heavy 
traffic,  but  if  the  bricks  are  well  annealed 
after  being  vitrified,  instead  of  being 
brittle  they  will  be  very  tough,  and  will 
stand  concussion  far  better  than  bricks 
that  are  not  vitrified. 

We  hear  every  day  the  term  vitrified 
applied  to  hard  burned  bricks,  this  is  a 
misapplication,  as  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  hard  burned  and  a  vitri¬ 
fied  brick.  There  are  quantities  of  clays 
that  cannot  be  vitrified,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  not  the  chemical 
properties  necessary  to  produce  vitrifica¬ 
tion. 

We  hear  the  term  vitrified  applied  to 
pavers  made  of  fire  clay;  this  is  absurd ; 
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fire  clay  is  non-fusible,  and  fusion  is  the 
essential  element  in  vitrification,  and 
while  good  pavers  may  be  made  of  tire 
clays,  and  other  clays  that  will  burn 
hard  but  will  not  vitrify.  The  best  paver , 
and  the  best  brick  to  withstand  hard 
wear,  and  rough  usage,  is  the  vitrified 
brick. 

If  a  hard  burned  brick  will  last  twenty 
years  in  a  roadway,  a  vitrified  brick  will 
last  fifty  years  in  the  same  roadway. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  paving  brick 
manufacturer,  to  study  his  clay  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  a  vitrified  brick. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  the 
Chemist  of  the  Solvay  Process  Co.,  as  to 
a  test  given  the  vitrified  bricks  made  by 
the  New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co.: 

“Gentlemen  : — The  vitrified  bricks  we 
purchased  of  you  are  impervious  to 
caustic  soda  solutions.  A  brick  vitrified, 
placed  in  a  20°  Be'  caustic  soda  solution 
for  several  weeks  was  perfectly  sound, 
there  being  only  a  very  thin  scum  on 
the  outside.  An  ordinary  brick  in  the 
same  place  would  have  gone  to  pieces. 

“Where  we  have  found  them  especially 
useful  is  in  the  top  layer  around  the 
caustic  pot.  Here  the  bricks  are  contin¬ 
ually  heated,  and  now  and  then  exposed 
to  hot  liquid  caustic  soda,  which  is 
destruction  to  the  ordinary  bricks,  as  the 
caustic  gets  into  the  very  center,  and, 
then  the  brick  goes  to  pieces. 

“It  is  not  so  with  the  vitrified  bricks. 
Seldom  more  than  one  or  two  ordinary 
bricks  once  used  in  this  place  are  fit  to 
be  put  back  again. 

“But  of  the  vitrified  bricks  every  one 
was  set  a  second  time  and  are  still  sound. 

“The  following  is  the  test  of  the  bricks, 
ordinary  and  vitrified,  one-quarter  inch 
from  the  surface  to  determine  the  per¬ 
centage  of  caustic  soda. 

“Both  had  practically  the  same  treat¬ 
ment. 

Ordinary  brick . 19.53  per  cent. 

Vitrified  “  .  1.64  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  D.  Pennock, 

Chemist. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  vitrified  bricks  are  proof  against 
caustic  soda  one  of  the  most  destructive 
agents  known  to  chemistry.  It  is  very 
essential  that  paving  bricks  should  be 
impervious  to  acids,  and  other  chemicals, 
as  well  as  moisture,  for  the  reason  that 
the  refuse  of  the  streets  of  the  cities  con¬ 
tain  a  certain  percentage  of  these  disinte¬ 
grating  elements,  that  are  now  more  ener¬ 
getic  in  producing  decay  in  pavements, 
than  either  moisture  or  wear.  Hence  the 
pavement  that  is  invulnerable  to  the  en- 
croaclimentsof  these  insidious  elements, 
is  bound  to  outlast  all  others,  and  is 
preferable  from  either  an  economic,  me¬ 
chanical  or  hygienic  standpoint. 
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The  field  for  vitrified  bricks  is  not 
confined  to  street  pavements,  they  are 
the  very  best  material  that  can  be  used, 
for  foundations,  sewers,  culverts,  abut¬ 
ments,  and  piers  for  bridges,  etc.,  etc. 

In  fact,  the  field  is  unlimited,  so  let 
us  agitate  this  question  and  not  only 
open  the  eyes  of  out  craft  to  the  merits 
of  vitrified  bricks,  but  call  the  attention 
of  engineers,  architects  and  builders  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  their  use 
in  all  important  structures. 

T  do  not  say  that  vitrified  bricks  are 
the  only  paving  bricks,  but  they  are  the 
best,  beyond  doubt,  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  of  our  cities  will 
awaken  to  the  fact,  that  for  beauty, 
noiselessness,  cleanliness,  healthfulness, 
and  lasting  qualities,  vitrified  bricks  are 
“nonpareil.”  Ed.  H.  Callaway. 

Utilizing  Waste  Heat. 

E  ditor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

We  answered  a  “subscriber”  of  your 
valuable  journal  a  short  time  since  in 
regard  to  the  utilizing  of  waste  heat  from 
cooling  kiln  in  watersmoking  and  start¬ 
ing  green  kilns,  which  article  has  brought 
to  us  several  letters  of  inquiry  for  further 
information  and  you  asked  us  to  favor 
you  with  a  few  lines  further  upon  the 
sueject.  In  response  will  say  we  feel  a 
little  delicacy  in  saying  as  much  as  we 
would  like  to  say  for  fear  it  might  be 
construed  as  an  advertisement.  How¬ 
ever,  we  trust  that  should  we  benefited, 
the  craft  of  clayworkers  may  derive  as 
much  benefit. 

We  use  in  our  works  a  nest  of  four  of 
Newman  S.  Clark’s  Patent  Up  and  Down 
Draft  Brick  and  Pottery  Kilns.  The  four 
have  one  smoke-stack  situated  in  center 
of  the  group  and  are  all  connected  there¬ 
with  by  underground  flues  or  tunnels, 
and  these  tunnels  are  so  connected  to¬ 
gether  that  the  exhaust  heat  of  one  kiln 
may,  by  the  use  of  dampers,  be  drawn 
from  one  kiln  to  any  of  the  other  four 
and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  is  used  to  excellent  advantage  in 
watersmoking  and  starting  the  next  kiln. 
This  not  only  saves  fuel  but  conveys 
a  better  heat  than  that  produced  by  fresh 
tire  from  direct  draft  for  this  purpose 
and  from  the  pecular  construction  of 
our  kilns  is  more  evenly  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  green  kiln.  We  might 
enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  our 
kilns  and  connections  which  would  be 
necessary  to  convey  anything  like  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  the  advantages 
we  claim  over  any  other  kiln  in  use,  but 
this  would  make  our  article  too  long  and 
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would  be  taking  an  unwarranted  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  kind  indulgence.  We  will 
say,  however,  that  by  our  process  we 
burn  every  brick  in  our  kiln  evenly  and 
uniform  in  strength  and  color  and  have 
not  a  single  bat  in  a  kiln  of  75,000 
brick. 

One  of  our  main  features  of  economy 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  waste  material 
in  the  way  of  bats.  Another  important 
feature  with  us  is  the  economical  use  of 
fuel.  We  burn  with  half  the  fuel  that 
is  required  by  some  of  the  popular  kilns 
now  in  use.  Our  kilns  are  what  we  call 
self-feeding,  thereby  keeping  up  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  heat  not  found  in  other  kilns. 
Our  experience  in  brickmaking  is  that 
the  question  of  fuel  is  the  important 
item,  especially  where  works  are  situated 
as  far  from  the  coal  mine  as  ours  are. 
The  second  item  we  find  is  the  keeping 
up  of  uniformity  of  the  heat  and  being 
able  to  regulate  it  at  will,  and  the  third 
and  growing  item  is  to  have  such  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances  that  both  fuel 
and  labor  can  be  used  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  add  that 
with  the  proper  kilns,  and  the  right 
kind  of  machinery  and  being  possessed 
of  suitable  clay,  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  the  experienced,  practical  clay-worker 
to  do  in  order  to  produce  a  good  quality 
of  brick  or  pottery,  and  that  is  to  keep 
himself  posted,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he 
should  regularly  read  the  Clay-Worker 

J.  S.  Gibson 


A  New  Jersey  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  few 
years  I  am  astonished  at  the  wonderful 
progress  made  in  the  art  of  brickmaking, 
and  amount  of  capital  invested  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  which  I  have 
visited.  In  fact,  every  branch  of  clay¬ 
working  is  receiving  more  special  atten¬ 
tion  every  year  and  is  making  rapid 
strides  toward  higher  attainments  both  in 
improved  quality  of  goods  and  improved 
machinery  for  their  manufacture.  We 
find  ourselves  wondering  sometimes  what 
can  or  will  be  made  from  clay  in  the 
future  for  the  use  of  man. 

I  came  to  this  place  last  July  and 
built  a  Eudaly  Kiln  for  C.  Pardee  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  which  plant  was  then  being- 
built  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
plant  will  form  the  basis  of  this  writing. 
The  works  are  located  on  an  old  estate 
about  one  mile  from  Perth  Amboy 
known  as  Eagles’  Wood,  fronting  about 
half  a  mile  on  Raritan  River.  The  prop¬ 
erty  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  acres,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Calvin  Pardee,  of  Philadelphia,  under 
foreclosure,  and  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  is  underlaid  with  a  fine  vein  of 
clay,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta.  The 
services  of  Mr.  John  N.  White,  a  former 
employe  of  Mr.  Pardee,  was  secured  as 
general  manager  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Taylor 
was  employed  as  superintendent.  The 
work  of  excavating  and  foundations  were 
begun  early  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 


Mr.  Taylor  being  a  practical  man  in 
terra  cotta  work  got  up  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  buildings  which  were 
begun  later  on.  The  main  building 
which  is  built  of  brick  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  and  seventy-five  wide, 
half  of  which  is  two  stories.  There  is 
also  a  large  boiler  and  engine  house  ad¬ 
joining  also  built  of  brick.  The  original 
idea  was  to  manufacture  terra  cotta,  but 
being  in  close  proximity  to  all  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  and  therefore 
competition  would  be  greater  in  that 
class  of  work,  it  was  decided  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
front  brick  of  different  colors  which  find 
a  ready  market  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  colors  most  in  demand  are  buff, 
brown  and  speckled.  In  making  the 
speckled  brick  a  clay  is  used  which  has 
a  large  per  cent,  of  iron  in  it  and  when 
put  into  kiln  they  are  set  so  the  flash 
from  the  fire  marks  the  face  and  the  iron 
comes  out  in  spots,  these  brick  in  a  wall 
make  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

The  original  plan  for  the  buildings 
were  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  brick. 
After  making  various  tests  on  different 
machines,  an  outfit  was  purchased  of  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Centennial  Brick  Machine, 
pug  mill,  double  roll  crusher,  also  one 
of  their  latest  improved  dry  pans 
which  is  a  model  of  durability  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  The>  have  also  two  Raymond 
Re-presses,  one  power  and  the  other 
hand  press.  The  Frey-Sheckler  Side¬ 
cutting  Table  which  delivers  the  brick 
on  pallets,  works  admirably.  In  addi- 
to  the  plastic  process,  they  intend  to 
make  a  dry  pressed  brick  and  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  machine  of  Chisholm,  Boyd  & 
White,  of  Chicago,  which  will  be  ready 
to  run  in  a  few  days.  Having  previously 
tested  their  clay  it  was  found  especially 
adapted  to  the  semi-drv  process  and 
burns  a  very  rich  buff  color.  The  bat¬ 
tery  of  boilers  was  furnished  by  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Co.  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and 
the  engine  a  Hamilton-Corliss  of  one 
hundred  horsepower,  was  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Hoover,  Owens  &  Rentschiler  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  present  arrangement  for  drying  is 
in  the  ordinary  way,  having  a  system  of 
steam  pipes  running  under  a  slatted 
floor  which  is  supplied  with  live  steam 
from  the  boilers.  In  addition  to  this 
dry  floor  they  have  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  a  tunnel  dryer  which  is  a  patent  of 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J., 
and  who  is  at  present  superintending 
the  work.  Having  never  seen  a  dryer 
of  this  kind  in  operation  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  it — only  a  few  points 
as  I  understand  it.  If  it  will  do  the 
work  claimed  for  it  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  grand  success  both  in  econ¬ 
omy  of  fuel  and  time.  The  dryer  proper 
is  a  large  tunnel  with  a  row  of  exhaust 
fans  through  the  center  placed  about 
fifteen  feet  apart  lengthwise,  and  located 
between  the  fans  on  the  same  line  are 
the  steam  radiators,  which  are  zigzag 
coils  of  pipe  standing  about  six  feet 
high.  The  tracks  for  cars  are  on  each 


side  of  this  row  of  fans,  there  being  two. 
lines  of  cars  in  the  one  tunnel.  The  air 
is  admitted  at  one  end  of  the  tunnel  or 
at  sides,  and  the  fans  are  so  placed  that 
when  in  motion  there  is  a  spiral  column 
of  air  formed  which  teayels  through, 
being  heated  by  radiators  and  is  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  other  end.  The  dryer  is 
said  to  be  working  very  successfully  at 
two  different  places  and  they  can  dry 
soft  mud  brick  in  three  hours  for  re¬ 
press  and  finish  drying  ready  for  kiln  in 
ten  to  twelve  hours.  It  is  claimed  by 
Mr.  Phillips  that  this  process  comes 
nearer  the  natural  air  dried  brick  than 
any  in  use. 

We  have  one  round  Eudaly  Kiln 
burned  and  will  begin  setting  square 
kiln  in  a  day  or  two.  These  are  the 
first  of  the  Eudaly  Kilns  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  quite  an  interest  is  manifested 
in  their  working  by  other  brickmakers 
in  the  *  vicinity.  Mr.  Pardee  intends 
placing  machinery  soon  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  floor  and  roofing  tiles  and  is 
already  erecting,  a  short  distance  from 
the  brick  plant,  buildings  and  kilns 
for  the  manufacture  of  enameled  goods. 
Persian  enamelled  glass  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  business.  I  was  shown 
some  samples  of  the  work  done  by  the 
man  whose  services  are  secured  for  that 
department,  and  they  are  magnificently 
executed  both  in  colors  and  design. 

This  whole  plant  when  complete  will 
be  first-class  in  every  respect,  as  nothing 
in  the  way  of  modern  improvements  has 
been  overlooked  and  the  extra  cost  of 
having  first-class  work  done  in  every 
particular  has  been  an  after  considera¬ 
tion.  The  best  of  material  that  could 
be  purchased  went  into  the  construction 
and  Mr.  Pardee  enjoys  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Perth  Amboy 
for  the  enterprising  spirit  displayed  by 
him  in  erecting  such  a  large  plant  that 
gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
their  citizens.  More  anon. 

W.  M.  Burton. 


Enameled  Brick. 

E  ditor  Clay-  Worker  : 

In  the  number  of  Clay-Worker  for 
September  which  has  been  sent  to  me,  I 
notice  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
“Enameled  Brickmaking.” 

I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
branch  of  brickmaking  has  made  so  lit¬ 
tle  progress  in  your  country,  only  one 
place  being  able  to  make  them  success¬ 
fully.  I  must  confess  that  I  find  several 
big  th  ings  set  forth  in  your  book  as  being 
done  in  the  new  world,  but  the  biggest 
thing  to  my  thinking  is,  that  this  one 
firm  are  making  enameled  brick  in  all 
respects  identical  to  those  imported  from 
England.  Allow  me  to  say  there  are 
brick,  and  brick  made  in  England,  and 
to  make  brick  in  the  new  world  in  all 
respects  identical  to  some  of  them  would 
not  be  a  very  great  achievement  ;  but 
if  the  best  brick  of  this  class  are  sent  to 
America,  then  I  say  it  is  a  big  thing  if 
brick  in  all  respects  identical  to  these 
are  made' there. 

(L  I  believe  you  wilFsay  .the  same,  when 
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I  tell  you  that  there  is  only  one  part  of 
this  country  where  these  goods  are  made 
of  a  really  high  class  quality,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
they  ever  been  able  to  compete  with 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  history  of 
glaze  brick  making  in  this  country  is  a 
history  of  loss  and  failure.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  hundreds  of  manufac¬ 
ture  have  tried  it*and  scores  of  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  sunk  in  it,  and  not 
more  than  two  out  of  every  hundred 
have  succeeded  in  making  brick  of  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Therefore,  you  will  per¬ 
haps  see  the  reason  in  my  reasons  for 
being  just  a  little  skeptical  with  regard 
to  the  point  named  by  your  correspond¬ 
ent. 

The  best  enameled  brick  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  made  at  Leeds,  or 
Yorkshire.  The  quantity  made  there 
per  week  by  all  the  makers  is  about 
300,000 — for  .  quality  in  all  respects  and 
quantity  in  a  given  time  they  have  never 
been  equalled.  The  fact  that  the  enamel 
is  thoroughly  united  with  the  brick,  is 
not  the  only  fact  that  makes  these  brick 
very  superior  to  all  others,  as  no  enam¬ 
eled  brick  would  be  looked  at  in  this 
country  that  was  otherwise,  and  all  enam¬ 
eled  brick  are  quite  worthless  that  are 
not  impregnable  to  all  climatic  changes, 
no  matter  how  severe  they  may  be.  I 
have  no  ulterior  object  in  view  in  writ¬ 
ing  this  paper  to  you.  My  wish  is  to 
stimulate  inquiry,  as  I  quite  think  that 
this  branch  of  brickmaking  should  have 
a  great  future  before  it  in  your  country, 
and,  if  this  letter  should  be  thought  by 
you  to  be  worth  publishing,  I  will  write 
another  on  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
brick  and  the  causes  of  failure  to  produce 
them.  Manager. 

Monmouthshire,  England. 


Starting  Right. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

During  my  wanderings  1  stopped  a  few 
days  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  while  there 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  McDon¬ 
ald  Brick  Co.,  and  paid  a  visit  to  their 
newT  works  at  Loch  land,  Ky.,  about  five 
miles  from  Louisville.  Here  they  have 
literally  a  mountain  of  shale,  which  they 
are  working  direct  from  the  bank,  and 
also  a  fine  yellow'  clay.  Their  yard  is  a 
model  one  in  every  respect,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  perfect,  and  the  machinery 
and  fittings  the  most  modern  and  im¬ 
proved.  They  have  a  75  h.  p.  Buckeye 
engine,  a  4-mold  Boyd  Brick  Press,  a 
Frost  Dry  Pan,  and  a  screen  and  mixer 
made  by  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  capacity  of  the  yard  is  20 
M  brick  per  day,  and  their  product  is 
the  very  finest  and  not  to  be  excelled  in 
the  State,  if  anywhere. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
S.  P.  Meyer,  formerly  a  large  railroad 
contractor;  vice-president,  H.  P.  McDon¬ 
ald,  of  McDonald  Bros.,  prominent  archi¬ 
tects  of  Louisville;  treasurer,  Donald 
McDonald,  also  of  McDonald  Bros.,  archi¬ 
tects;  and  secretary,  A.  L.  McDonald 
Mr.  August  Straus,  superintendent  of  the 
Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Co.,  of 


Louisville,  is  one  of  the  directors.  This 
company  find  a  ready  market  for  all 
their  product,  and  theii  prospects  are 
very  flattering  indeed.  Rambler. 


Been  There  Before. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  home  again  from  Indiana  and 
Indianapolis,  where  we  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  N. 

B.  M.  A.  We  are  glad  we  went.  We  reas¬ 
oned  the  matter  in  this  way :  That  it 
would  be  better  to  go  and  be  sorry  that 
we  went,  than  to  stay  at  home  and  be 
sorry  w'e  did  not  attend. 

While  in  attendance  at  the  gathering 
of  the  craft,  I  could  not  help  but  con¬ 
trast  the  difference  in  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  ttie  clayworkers  of  to¬ 
day,  and  that  given  a  certain  set  of  clay  - 
diggers  a  few  years  ago. 

•  We  noticed  among  the  members  of 
the  convention  quite  a  number  who 
wore  a  small  bronze  button  or  badge  in 
the  buttonhole  of  their  coat  or  vest.  It 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  here  that 
it  is  not  a  brickmaker’s  badge,  yet  it 
means  that  the  wearer  got  his  first  les¬ 
son  in  the  art  as  a  clay  digger. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  last  November, 
the  writer,  along  with  quite  a  large  dele¬ 
gation  of  citizens,  staid  over  night  in 
Indianapolis  for  the  first  time.  Now' 
mark  the  contrast.  We  came  into  your 
city  late  at  night,  cold,  hungry,  tired, 
and  were  refused  admission  at  the  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  And  I  must  say, 
were  somewhat  indignant  at  our  treat¬ 
ment.  But  looking  at  the  matter  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  I  believe  that  the 
landlords  done  about  the  right  thing 
w'hen  they  refused  us.  Some  months 
previous  to  our  first  visit  to  Indianapolis 
we  had  hired  our  services  to  our  respect¬ 
ed  Uncle  Samuel,  and  he  had  sent  us 
South  in  charge  of  a  learned  professor 
to  prospect  for  and  locale  certain  “Brass 
Mines,”  which  we  had  done  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  had  located  a  brass 
mine  at  various  places,  notably  those  at 
Fort  Donaldson,  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
Corinth,  Vicksburgh,  Knoxville,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  on  south  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  we  came  very  frequently 
upon  great  quantities  of  brass,  bronze, 
iron  and  steel,  in  unexpected  and  out  of 
the  way  places,  great  masses  of  brass 
weighing  several  hundred  pounds  each. 
In  our  search  for  bronze  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  digging  to  do,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  discovered  also,  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  great  beds  of  clay.  I  am  told  that 
some  of  our  men  dug  through  clay  beds 
of  great  depth  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  and 
at  other  points,  some  say,  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  I  know  there  is  plenty  of 
clay  down  that  way,  pipe  clay,  brick  clay, 
fire  clay,  fine  white  kaolin,  and  other 
kinds.  And  some  of  us  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  future  demand  would  be 
such  that  would  warrant  us  in  making 
bricks  to  sell.  I  did  hear  also  that  some 
of  our  prospecting  party  had  found  a 
“brick  mine.”  I  always  listen  to  such 
stories  and  don’t  say  much.  The  story 
started  among  some  of  the  men  who 


staid  around  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Atlanta  after  Professor  Sherman  left 
there.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were 
only  a  few  brick  houses  in  Atlanta 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  “brick  mine”  there,  as 
stated,  there  would  have  been  some  good 
brick  houses  instead  of  a  lot  of  dilapida¬ 
ted  structures.  I  was  over  in  Columbia, 

S.  C.,  a  few  months  ago,  and  some  of  the 
people  there  pointed  to  a  lot  of  old 
bricks  and  bats  that  were  being  dug  up 
on  the  main  street  as  a  “brick  mine.” 

I  told  them  then  and  there,  that  I  would 
rather  own  a  good  hand  yard  or  a  small 
horse-power  machine  yard  than  to  be 
the  owner  of  such  a  “brick  mine.”  It 
looked  to  me  as  if  there  had  been  a  fire, 
and  I  said  so.  I  told  them  we  had  a 
bigger  “brick  mine”  than  that  up  on 
Lake  Michigan  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
people  there  just  made  bricks  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  “mine”  all  up  with  new  brick 
buildings — stores,  churches,  hotels,  and 
other  great  structures. 

When  we  came  to  Indianapolis  that 
night  we  must  admit  that  we  looked  a 
little  rusty.  Most  of  the  party  had  left 
their  dress  coats  at  home,  and  our  every 
day  suit  had  got  soiled  and  on  account 
of  our  tattered  and  battered  condition, 
we  were  counted  out  by  the  landlords. 
We  made  part  of  our  journey  home  on 
board  the  steamboat,  coming  up  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  some  of  the  party  had 
undertaken  to  wash  their  shirts  and  do 
them  up  themselves,  and,  as  is  usual,  had 
made  a  mess  of  the  business.  They  got 
a  long  rope  and  tied  their  clothes  to  one 
end  and  fastened  the  other  end  to  the 
boat,  and  then  threw  the  soiled  linen 
over  in  the  river  and  expected  the 
clothes  to  be  all  washed  and  rinsed,  and 
ready  to  be  dried  out,  starched  and 
ironed  next  morning.  But  during  the 
night  some  one  wanted  a  piece  of  rope, 
and  cut  it  ofl  the  wrong  end  of  the  line, 
and  in  the  morning  the  shirts,  socks, 
collars,  etc.,  were  gone ;  the  rope  had  a 
forlorn  look  and  the  wardrobe  was  more 
scant  than  formerly.  That  discouraged 
most  of  the  party  and  prevented  our 
getting  ourselves  tidied  up;  and  was 
probably  why  the  landlords  didn’t  want 
us  to  sleep  in  their  beds.  Uncle  laughed 
at  us  being  fretted  over  such  trifles  as 
sleeping  out  doors,  as  we  were  obliged 
to  do,  and  he  escorted  us  down  a  side 
street  not  far  from  the  Union  Depot,  and 
selecting  a  piece  of  dry  looking  sidewalk 
gave  us  permission  to  go  to  bed.  The 
street  had  a  fine  southern  exposure. 
Uncle  knew  we  had  a  liking  for  Southern 
views  and  outlooks,  and  there  on  the 
south  side  of  a  picket  fence,  we  wrapped 
our  Government  blankets  about  us,  and 
went  to  bed  on  the  soft  and  dry  side  of 
a  brick  sidewalk.  Thankful  we  were 
that  the  Indianapolis  people  had  not 
laid  their  sidewalk  with  the,  hard,  cold, 
damp  side  of  the  bricks  uppermost. 

When  we  roused  ourselves  the  next 
morning  the  sun  very  kindly  lent  his 
rays  to  warm  us,  and  revive  us.  We  had 
a  peculiar  way  of  our  own,  of  evolving 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  so  with 
a  little  skirmishing  around  we  soon  got 
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our  breakfast,  and  forgot  our  insults  and 
indignities  of  the  night  before.  A  few 
hours  later  we  loaded  ourselves  aboard  a 
train  of  box  cars  and  shipped  as  live 
stock.  We  went  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  and 
made  a  visit. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Indianapolis 
brethren,  they  have  certainly  improved 
in  their  methods  of  entertainment,  judg¬ 
ing  from  former  experience.  However, 
we  acknowledge  that  there  could  not  be 
a  gathering  of  any  more  importance 
than  that  of  the  brickmakers,  and  on 
such  occasions  there  must  necessarily  be 
an  overflow  of  good  feeling  and  a  dis¬ 
pensing  of  hospitality  that  is  pleasant  to 
think  about.  We  want  to  go  and  see 
you  again!  J.  A.  Reep. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Use  of  Escaping  Heat. 

Editor-  Clay-Worker: 

“A  Subscriber,”  who  on  page  426  of 
December  Clay- Worker,  “would  like  to 
know  if  two  down-draft  kilns  can  be  so 
arranged,  using  one  smokestack,  that  the 
escaping  heat  from  cooling  kiln  can  be 
safely  and  cheaply  used  to  dry  the  other,” 
will  tlnd  the  question  clearly  and  prac¬ 
tically  treated  on  page  90  of  Mr.  Crary’s 
book,  “Rrickmaking  and  Burning.” 

Allow  me  to  add  that  I  consider  this 
book  the  most  valuable  that  I  have  seen 
on  the  subject,  and  one  which  I  think 
no  member  of  “the  craft”  who  wishes  to 
“PUT  MONEY  IN  THY  PURSE,” 

can  afford  to  be  without.  To  the  expert 
it  is  valuable,  to  the  beginner  invaluable. 
It  is  valuable  because  it  is  practical; 
because  the  reader  feels  that  in  being 
guided  by  its  advice  he  won’t  be  trying 
any  experiments.  I  would  gladly  have 
given  $100  for  the  first  two  chapters  of 
the  supplement  when  I  commenced 
trying  to  make  brick,  and  I  would  have 
saved  considerably  by  so  doing. 

Robert  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

New  York  News. 

Editor-  Clay-Worker : 

Building  and  the  kindred  trades  are 
dull,  and  the  brickmakers  are  feeling 
the  depression.  The  Hudson  was  blocked 
up  with  ice  about  Christmas,  preventing 
any  shipments  to  this  city  until  about 
two  weeks  ago,  when  the  mild  weather 
resulted  in  the  opening  up  of  navigation. 
Since  then  there  has  been  pretty  nearly 
a  million  of  brick  afloat  a  day,  but  the 
demand  has  not  been  quite  equal  to  this 
supply,  and  prices  continue  at  from  $6.25 
to  $6.50  for  Haverstraws.  Although  the 
weather  is  mild  and  warm  quite  as  often 
as  it  is  cold  and  stormy,  there  is  really 
but  little  building  being  done,  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  operations  not  being  due  so  much 
to  the  weather  as  to  the  fear  of  the  build¬ 
ers  that  any  houses  going  up  now  will 
be  left  on  their  hands.  The  prospects 
for  the  spring  trade  are  also  of  a  most 
discouraging  nature. 

As  though  the  building  going  on  in 
this  city  was  not  little  enough  at  the 
present  time  there  is  every  prospect  of 


its  being  still  further  curtailed  within  a 
few  short  weeks  by  a  fight  among  the 
bricklayers.  At  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Bricklayers’  and 
Masons’  Union  of  North  America,  which 
was  recently  held  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
Bricklayers’  Union  No.  7  was  suspended 
for  non-payment  of  a  strike  assessment. 
The  latter  union  has  2,000  membership, 
while  there  are  nearly  3,000  other  organ¬ 
ized  bricklayers  in  this  city.  To  follow 
out  the  orders  of  the  International  Union 
the  members  of  No.  7  must  not  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  union  men,  and  on  all  build¬ 
ings  where  they  are  at  work,  the  other 
bricklayers  must  stop.  A  big  mass 
meeting  is  to  be  held  next  week  by  No. 
7,  and  if  the  tight  is  made  it  will  pros¬ 
trate  three-fourths  of  the  building  oper¬ 
ations  now  going  on  here. 

A  committee  of  the  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  the  North  River 
District  met  at  Rondout  on  January  10, 
and  perfected  a  permanent  organization. 
Among  those  present  was  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Brick- 
makers’  Association  and  the  following 
manufacturers:  Washburn  Brothers, 

Robert  Lent,  and  William  Maginnis  & 
Son  of  Glasco,  Jacob  Kline  of  Port  Ewen, 
Sutton  &  Sudderly,  and  C.  S.  Sudderly, 
Jr.,  of  Coeymans,  Cooney  &  Farrel  of 
Malden,  George  Kerr,  Robert  Mains  & 
&  Co.,  William  Hutton,  S.  D.  Coykendall, 
C.  A.  Schultz,  Franklin  Frederick,  D.  S. 
Manchester,  A.  S.  Staples,  Streeter  & 
Hendricks,  D.  C.  Overbaugh,  Terry  Broth¬ 
ers,  Frank  Vandusen,  and  Alonzo  Rose 
&  Co.,  of  New  York. 

There  were  reports  during  the  past 
week  that  the  500  brickmakers  of  the 
Lorillard  Brick  Works  in  Keyport,  N.  J., 
which  assigned  last  November,  and  to 
whom  some  $30,000  in  wages  are  due, 
were  starving.  Charles  Siedler,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  company,  denied  the  report, 
although  he  states  that  but  one  payment 
has  been  made  them  since  the  failure, 
the  complicated  entanglements  sur¬ 
rounding  the  business  preventing  his 
making  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  therefore,  preventing 
his  procuring  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  the  wages  due. 

A  judgment  for  $26,291  has  been  en¬ 
tered  against  Peck,  Martin  &  Co.,  in  favor 
of  the  Rose  Brick  Co. 

Joshua  Scott  &  Son,  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Salem,  N.  J.,  have  made  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  Benjamin  F.  Wood.  The  liabil¬ 
ities  foot  up  $16,400;  assets  not  given. 
Both  members  of  the  firm  also  make  in¬ 
dividual  assignments.  Joshua  Scott’s 
liabilities  are  $21,738,  against  estimated 
assets  of  $37,000,  and  David  H.  Scott’s 
liabilities  are  $4,356,  against  estimated 
assets  of  $6,400. 

Executions  have  been  issued  against 
Martin  Disken,  builder,  of  this  city. 
His  unsecured  liabilities  are  reported 
to  be  about  $40,000,  and  it  is  said  that 
all  of  his  property  has  been  transferred. 

Antonio  Gallo,  a  builder  of  this  city, 
has  failed. 

Among  the  new  buildings  to  go  up  in 
this  city  shortly,  are,  a  5-story  iron  front 


Russian  bath  establishment  to  cost  $85,- 
000,  a  7-story  hotel  of  but!'  brick  and 
stone,  100x100  feet,  to  cost  $200,000,  a 
big  14-story  hotel,  a  6-story  hotel,  of 
brick  and  stone,  to  cost  $45,000,  a  7-story 
office  building  of  brick,  stone  and  terra 
cotta,  to  cost  $250,000,  an  8  and  10-story 
stone  and  brick  building,  to  cost  $250,- 
000,  and  a  10-story  brick  and  stone  office 
building  to  cost  $300,000. 

Bric-a-Brac. 


All  are  Interested  in  Gas. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  your  readers 
that  the  last  lot  of  blue  prints  I  had 
made,  have  all  been  sent  out,  and  no 
more  will  be  made  from  those  tracings, 
except  by  special  request.  I  am  having 
new  drawings  made,  giving  more  detail, 
etc.,  and  in  place  of  one  regenerative 
kiln,  I  show  a  complete  set  of  four  double 
kilns  with  producer,  regenerative  cham¬ 
bers,  reversing  valves,  etc.,  complete. 
The  pamphlet  will  also  be  supplemented 
with  several  pages  of  references,  and  ex¬ 
planatory  matter,  relating  to  the  new 
prints  which  I  may  say  are  vastly  super¬ 
ior  to  the  old  set  in  every  way. 

My  patrons  who  have  purchased  the 
old  sets,  will  be  supplied  with  a  new  set 
and  pamphlet  free  from  the  first  batch  I 
receive  and  in  the  meantime  I  must  ask 
the  indulgence  of  my  new  patrons  for  a 
few  days. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  strong  hold 
gaseous  fuel  has  on  the  minds  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  every  description,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Clay- 
Worker  is  read  by  many  who  are  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  clayworking 
as  far  as  indicated  by  correspondence. 
I  am  glad  also  to  find  it  is  read  by  some 
of  my  English  and  Scotch  friends  in 
the  “old  country.”  Wm.  Waplington. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  New  “Conipo.”  Did  It. 

Editor  C lay-  Worker  : 

Somebody  must  be  held  responsible 
for  several  errors  that  crept  into  my 
article,  No.  3,  entitled,  “Burning  Oil  For 
Manufacturing  Purposes,”  in  your  Janu¬ 
ary  issue.  I  don’t  know  how  the  copy 
reads,  but  my  pencil  notes,  from  which 
the  copy  was  made,  titles  the  article, 
“Air  Necessary  For  Complete  Combus¬ 
tion,”  and  in  the  12th  line  from  the 
bottom  of  first  column,  my  notes  read, 
“are  all  resolvable  into,  the  fuels,  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon.”  Then  again,  in  the 
11th  line  from  top  of  first  column  on 
page  29,  “Thermal  nuts”  is  a  term  I  cau¬ 
tion  “Will”  “not  to  stagger  at,”  and  I 
promise  “to. explain  it  by  and  by,”  but  I 
must  take  that  promise  back,  and  confess 
my  utter  inability  to  do  it;  if  the  substi¬ 
tution  had  been  “ peanuts ”  I  would  have 
let  it  pass.  In  the  14th  line  from  bot¬ 
tom  of  same  column  the  typos  have  it 
“the  properties  stated  above ;”  if  any  of 
your  readers  look  at  it  again,  ask  them  to 
read,  “the  proportions  stated  above.”  In 
the  30th  line  from  top  of  middle  col- 
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umn,  page  29,  read  60°  instead  of  50°, 
then  “the  increase  of  20°,”  as  stated,  will 
be  correct.  The  next  five  lines  are  to  be 
rattled  off  at  one  breath,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  to  be  guessed  at,  for  the  lack  of  about 
half  a  dozen  commas  being  inserted  at 
different  points.  In  the  4th  line  from 
bottom  of  same  column  read,  “Prof. 
Thomson”  for  Thomas.  In  16th  line 
from  top  of  third  column  on  page  29th 
read,  “one  pound  of  oxygen ,”  instead  of 
“one  pound  of  air,”  and  in  the  second 
Hue  below  this,  “two  and  sixty-six  hun¬ 
dredths”  instead  of  “two  and  sixty  hun¬ 
dredths.”  Finally,  in  line  12,  of  first 
column,  page  30, substitute  data  for  “date. 

Now,  if  you  will  either  publish  this 
letter,  or  call  attention  to  these  errors  in 
your  own  way,  I  shall  feel  reconciled. 

Hydro-Carbon. 


Philadelphia  Project. 

Editor  Clay-  W brker  : 

“Builders  are  coming  to  the  front  in 
our  city  and  that  with  rapid  strides.” 

The  term  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense 
and  includes  every  one  who  furnishes 
either  labor  or  material  for  the  erection 
of  buildings. 

Two  movements  of  great  moment  are 
being  pushed  by  these  men,  one  the 
subject  of  rapid  transit,  the  other,  the 
establishment  of  a  “Bourse”  or  a  place 
for  the  transaction  of  general  business. 
The  idea  was  suggested  to  Mr.  George 
Bartol  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  latter  im¬ 
pressed  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
called  together  representatives  of  nearly 
all  the  commercial  exchanges  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms,  where  the  matter 
was  thoroughly  discussed  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  investigate. 

Now  for  the  project  which  will  be  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  affairs  of  the 
kind  ever  carried  out.  The  proposition 
is  to  secure  from  the  city  a  plot  of  ground 
known  as  “Washington  square,”  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  at  7th  and  Wal¬ 
nut  streets,  and  now  used  as  a  public 
park  containing  a  number  of  acres. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  general  ex¬ 
change  building,  where  business  men 
will  congregate,  where  buyer  and  seller 
can  barter  and  the  two  great  classes,  the 
purchaser  and  purchasee,  can  transact 
as  much  business  in  one  hour  as  they 
ordinarily  could  in  an  entire  day. 

The  committee  is  hard  at  work  on 
preliminary  arrangements  and  has  issued 
thousands  of  postal  cards  to  the  citizens 
asking  for  their  individual  opinons.  The 
plan  is  growing  in  favor. 

The  idea  of  concentration  is  strongly 
urged  by  Mr.  Bartol  who  describes  the 
project  as  follows  :  “Every  person  who 
desires  to  be  considered  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  either  of  Hamburg  or  any  of  the 
adjacent  towns,  must  not  only  be  a 
member  of  the  exchange,  but  must  be 
represented  there  daily. 

Prior  to  the  opening  hour;  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  seen  arriving  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  and  passing  at  once  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  corridors,  where  the  statistical 
information  of  the  world  is  before  them. 


In  a  few  moments  all  can  acquaint 
themselves  with  those  matters  which  are 
of  interest  to  them  in  their  own  field  of 
operation  so  that  upon  the  striking  of 
the  gong  all  are  ready  to  assemble  on 
the  large  central  door  for  business. 
There  are  no  calls  of  the  different  arti¬ 
cles  handled  that  I  was  able  to  learn  of. 
All  meet  for  actual  business  and  trade 
directly  with  each  other,  with  the  result 
that  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
is  marvelous.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  an  immense  business  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  when  all  par¬ 
ties  necessary  to  a  transaction  are  within 
touch  of  each  other.” 

A  Quaker. 

Mexican  Kilns. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

In  reply  to  the  numerous  inquiries  for 
a  description  of  kiln  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Greer’s  letter  in  your  columns,  of  a  recent 
date,  he  has  forwarded  me  the  enclosed 
letter.  I  wish  you  would  insert  it  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  for  I  believe  it  of  interest 
to  the  clay  working  fraternity, and  as  an  an¬ 
swer  to  his  correspondents  in  particular. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Theo.  Dodd. 

Millington,  111.,  Jan.  8,  1891. 


Tuxpam,  Mexico,  Dec.  27,  1891. 
Theo.  Dodd,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  1st  inst.  to 
hand.  The  Mexican  kilns  referred  to  in 
my  letter  in  November  Clay-Worker 
are  about  as  crude  as  anything  can  well 
be.  A  description  of  them  was  attempt¬ 
ed  by  me  in  the  April  Clay-Worker. 

A  site  being  selected  free  from  the 
chance  of  inundation,  an  excavation  is 
made  about  three  feet  deep  in  which 
the  kiln  is  built.  The  kilns  are  invaria¬ 
bly  very  small  and  generally  one  of  two 
patterns,  viz.:  about  6  by  10  or  12  feet  or 
about  10  feet  square,  inside  measure¬ 
ment,  and  rising  about  6  or  7  feet  above 
the  ground.  Permanent  arches  are  built 
across  the  kiln  upon  which  the  ware  is 
set.  In  the  narrow  kilns  one  set  of  arches 
is  made  the  entire  breadth  of  it,  with. a 
space  of  about  4  inches  between  each 
arch,  and  an  opening  is  left  at  each  end 
to  lire  from.  In  the  square  kilns  two 
sets  of  arches  are  built  and  openings 
generally  left  at  one  end  only. 

I  should  have  stated  in  my  letter  that  it 
was  roofing  tile  which  was  the  ware 
burned.  Mexico  has  not  got  far  enough 
advanced  for  drain  or  sewer  tile. 

As  a  rule  one  course  of  brick  8x4x1  i 
is  set  first.  Then  one  course  of  flooring 
tiles  10x10x1^  and  then  three  courses  of 
roofing  tile  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle 
about  17xl7x|,  and  set  on  their  ends  as 
close  as  possible  together,  which  always 
leaves  enough  space  for  draft.  The  plat¬ 
ting  is  two  courses  of  roofing  tile  on  the 
flat.  The  ware  is  just  as  dry  as  die  sun 
can  make  it  before  being  set  in  the  kiln. 

The  watersmoke  is  driven  oft'  quickly 
and  then  the  firing  is  forced  as  much  as 


possible  with  light  dry  wood.  As  a  rule 
the  kiln  is  lighted  at,  say,  6  a.  m.,  and 
generally  concluded  at  9  or  10  p.  m., 
same  day.  If  it  passes  midnight  it  is 
considered  a  slow  burn.  If  any  object 
is  hurrying  the  delivery  of  the  ware,  the 
doors  are  opened  and  platting  removed 
next  evening,  and  the  day  following  the 
smallest  sized  kilns  can  be  emptied  and 
filled  again  ready  to  light  that  night  or 
in  the  morning.  This,  however,  rarely 
happens.  The  second  burn  is  often  ac¬ 
complished  in  14  hours  or  less.  The 
ware  is  very  often  whitewashed  but 
otherwise  is  generally  hard  and  good. 

As  I  have  had  several  inquiries  about 
these  kilns,  I  intend  shortly  to  send  a 
description  of  them  with  cuts,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  a  photograph  to  the  Clay- Worker, 
though  anything  less  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  columns  of  that  excellent  paper 
could  hardly  be  imagined. 

With  compliments  of  the  season,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  M.  Greer. 

Thinks  Well  of  the  Hoosiers. 

E  ditor  C  lay- 1  Yorker  : 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  Allow  me  to 
take  this  early  opportunity  through  your 
columns,  to  thank  yourself  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  clayworkers  of  Indianapolis,  for 
the  hospitable  way  in  which  the  members 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  including  the  ladies  in  attend¬ 
ance  were  entertained  last  week  at  your 
hands.  I  am  certain  that  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  both  the  ladies  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  present,  when  I 
say,  we  spent  a  very  delightful  and  en¬ 
joyable  week  in  your  city. 

The  week  of  the  Convention,  including 
the  appointed  addresses  and  discussions 
were  fully  up  to  the  standard,  and  while 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were 
more  frequently  interrupted  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore,  we  believe  that 
the  printed  report  will  show  as  great  an 
amount  of  work  done  as  that  of  any 
previous  convention.  Besides  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  these  excursions,  in  a 
social  way,  are  very  great.  Members 
become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  each  other,  than  is  possible  in  the 
Convention  hall. 

Another  feature  of  the  last  convention, 
which  we  think  merits  especial  mention, 
was  the  unusual  number  of  ladies  pres¬ 
ent.  We  trust  that  at  our  next  meeting 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
much  greater  number.  Too  much  can¬ 
not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  programme 
made  especially  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  ladies.  I  am  certain  that  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Hoosier  capital  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  either  North  or  South.  I  desire 
also  to  thank  the  many  who  gave  valua¬ 
ble  information  to  the  Committee  on 
Nomenclature  and  trust  this  public  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  per¬ 
sonal  letters  to  each  one. 

As  the  committee  was  continued,  we 
trust  to  receive  still  further  data 
on  the  subject  from  the  members  of  the 
craft.  I  confess  I  did  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  subject  until 
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after  we  began  the  investigation. 

Trusting  that  our  Association  may 
continue  to  growin  strength  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  craft,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will,  and  again  thank¬ 
ing  our  Indianapolis  friends  for  the 
courtesies  received,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  Eudaly. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  29th,  ’91. 


A  Convert. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Herewith  find  $2.00  for  the  Clay- 
Worker.  I  am  again  safe  at  home. 
Yes,  it  was  my  first  visit  to  a  brickmakers’ 
convention.  What  do  I  think  of  it? 
Well,  I  was  very  agreeably  disappointed, 
for  when  I  first  thought  of  going  to  the 
Convention  I  expected  to  meet  a  lot  of 
rough,  uncouth, and  unmannerly  fellows, 
whose  only  talk  would  be,  how  many 
thousand  brick  they  could  make  by 
hand  in  a  sand  mold  or  by  the  wet  pro¬ 
cess  in  a  slop  mold,  and  whose  only 
advancement  in  the.  art  of  brickmaking, 
from  the  Jews  in  Pharaoh’s  time,  was 
that  they  were  now  able  to  make  brick 
without  straw. 

But,  instead  of  that,  I  found  as  fine  a 
body  of  men  as  can  be  got  together  in 
this  country  belonging  to  one  business 
— men  who  are  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  any  kind  of  company,  or  in  any  kind 
of  place,  from  leading  the  meeting  in 
prayer  to  explaining  the  merits  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  down-draft  kilns, 
or  the  difference  between  the  plunger 
and  the  auger  machines  for  making 
paving  brick. 

Then  when  1  went  to  the  Pow-wow 
and  found  some  of  the  brickmakers  in 
full  evening  dress,  even  to  the  button¬ 
hole  bouquet,  and  some  who  were  full 
without  the  evening  dress,  at  first  I 
thought  that  I  had  got  into  the  wrong- 
pew.  But  when  Brother  Purington  took 
the  floor  and  told  us  about  the  “Brick- 
maker  Politician,”  then  I  recognized 
an  old  acquaintance,  for  most  every 
brickmaker  I  ever  met  is  something  of  a 
politician,  and  1  am  glad  of  it;  it  shows 
that  they  keep  posted  and  are  up  with 
the  times.  Then,  that  other  man  from 
Chicago,  Gates,  he  certainly  let  down  the 
flood  gates  of  his  eloquence,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  that  I  was  from  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  State,  and  had  become  weaned  by 
law  from  all  such  influences  as  he 
described,  I  should  have  smacked  my 
lips  as  he  said,  “When.”  Then,  his 
description  of  the  valley  around  Chatta¬ 


nooga,  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  and 
Lookout  Mountain  was  fine,  and  must 
have  made  the  blood  to  flow  quicker 
and  the  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly,  of 
those  who  were  in  that  fight,  and  had 
sought  thev  bawble  reputation  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth.  Then  there  was  the 
machine  men  and  they  are  a  good  lot  of 
fellows,  so  earnest  and  so  honest  and  so 
sincere,  when  they  are  talking  machinery 
to  you.  Why,  when  one  of  them  has 
talked  to  you  an  hour  or  two,  you  go 
away  from  him  convinced  that  he  has 
the  best  machine  on  the  market — until 
you  meet  the  next  one.  Some  appear  to 
think  that  the  machine  and  kiln  men 
take  up  too  much  time,  that  they  are  too 
conspicuous,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  brick¬ 
makers’  convention.  I  do  not  think  so; 
the  one  cannot  live  without  the  other; 
we  are  one  and  inseparable.  If  the  kiln 
and  machine  men  know  more  about  the 
business,  and  can  talk  better  than  the 
brickmakers,  let  them  do  so,  until  we 
learn  to  talk  better  than  they;  and 
when  we  do,  the  convention  will  then 
listen  to  us.  I  think  that  the  more  we 
discuss  machine  brick  making  the  better 
it  is  for  both  of  us;  the  more  and  closer 
the  relation  between  the  men  who  make 
the  machines  and  the  men  who  use 
them,  the  sooner  we  will  get  a  perfect 
brick  machine;  so  I  say  give  the  brick 
machine  men  all  the  encouragement 
you  can,  for  it  is  they  who  are  making  the 
success  of  brickmaking  at  the  present 
time,  and  lifting  the  art  out  of  the  rut 
that  it  has  traveled  in  for  so  many  years. 

I  think  that  the  Convention  did  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  and  that  it  has  only 
begun  the  good  work;  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  will  take  pride  in  in¬ 
structing  our  sons  in  the  mysteries  of 
our  art,  which  I  believe  will  make  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  next  few  years 
than  almost  any  other  trade.  As  for 
myself,  I  was  well  pleased  with  my  trip, 
and  from  this  time  on  Kansas  will  take 
her  place  in  the  procession,  and  we  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  we  are  marching 
where  we  belong — at  the  head — and  as 
our  attention  is  turned  at  present  to  vit¬ 
rified  paving  brick,  I  should  be  pleased 
at  all  times  to  help  any  brother  that 
requires  any  information  in  that  line. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Beattie. 

We  Got  It. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

If  some  thief  don’t  get  this  two  dollar 
bill  before  you  do,  send  me  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  ’91.  I  am  not  much  of  a 


brickmaker.  May  your  shadow  increase 
rather  than  grow  less,  is  the  wish  of, 

A.  W.  Walton. 

Princeton,  Ill. 


Time  and  Money  Well  Spent. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  I  enclose  two 
dollars,  being  one  year’s  subscription  to 
the  Clay-Worker,  also  three  dollars  for 
copy  of  the  book,  “Brickmakers’ Manual,” 
just  published  by  you. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  had  a 
delightful  time  at  the  Convention  and 
felt  that  it  was  time  and  money  well 
spent,  as  the  new  ideas  advanced  and 
the  interchange  of  experiences  was  very 
helpful  to  me  in  very  many  ways.  The 
time  seemed  altogether  too  short  for  the 
very  many  things  that  ought,  in  a  con¬ 
vention  of  this  kind,  be  discussed.  And 
yet,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  impossible 
to  crowd  everything  in  at  such  a  meet¬ 
ing,  but,  as  the  columns  of  your  journal 
are  open,  I  think  that  some  time  in  the 
future  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  supple¬ 
mentary  (if  I  may  term  it  so)  discussion 
on  many  points  of  general  interest  to 
the  National  Brick  Manufccturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Joseph  Fairhall. 

Grape  Creek,  Ill.,  Jan.  27,  1891. 

All  Right  in  its  Place. 

Editor  Clay-Worker:  . 

Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars  sub¬ 
scription  for  Clay-Worker  for  current 
year.  Can’t  make  brick  without  the 
Clay- Worker  any  more  than  the  Isra¬ 
elites  of  old  could  make  them  without 
straw.  There  was  about  30,000,000  brick 
laid  up  in  the  walls  in  Spokane  Falls 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  All 
traces  of  the  great  fire  of  August  4th,  ’89, 
have  been  wiped  out  with  five  or  six 
story  blocks.  The  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  brick  was  entirely  overdone  to 
the  loss  and  sorrow  of  many  an  air  castle 
building  clayworker.  On  every  spot  with 
clay  on  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
and  on  a  dozen  different  points  on  the 
railroads  running  in  here,  you  will 
find  some  kind  of  a  brickyard.  One 
very  tantalizing  thing  for  a  brickmaker, 
too,  is  to  be  reminded  by  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  what  a  fine  thing  he 
has  in  a  fire  in  the  town  or  towns  in  his 
vicinity.  My  experience  in  life  is,  that 
fire,  except  under  brick,  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  is  a  curse  of  the  first  magnitude 
to  a  brickmaker.  With  best  wishes, 
Yours  truly, 

J.  T.  Davie. 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  Jan.  12,  1391. 
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THE  REASON  WHY. 

When  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

If  decided  to  push  things  they  employed 
Lieut.  Greene  at  a  salary  of  probably 
$5,000  to  $10,000,  and  sent  him  to  Europe 
for  six  months  to  “knock  about  and  pick 
up  all  he  could  about  pavements,”  and 
yet  the  brick  men  wonder  how  it  is  that 
five  asphalt  pavements  are  laid  where 
one  is  laid  of  brick.  The  truth  is  found 
in  the  intelligent  planning,  the  energy 
of  execution,  and  the  persistence  by 
which  the  asphalt  people  sound  the 
praises  of  their  product.  Brick  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  its  superiority 
and  cheapness,  and  yet  compared  with 
asphalt  the  public  know  little  of  it. 

Success  depends  fully  as  much  upon 
management  and  energy  as  upon  the 
perfection  of  a  product.  W  e  have 
known  many  inferior  articles  placed 
upon  the  market  and  sold  right  in  com¬ 
petition  with  a  superior  one  of  the  same 
kind,  that  was  offered  for  less  money, 
simply  because  the  manufacturer  in  the 

I  first  case  dinned  its  praises  in  the  public 
ear.  while  the  other  “hid  his  light  under 
a  bushel.”  Perhaps  lack  of  capital 
among  the  brick  men  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  apparent  lukewarm¬ 
ness  visible  compared  with  the  energy 
of  the  asphalt  men,  but  this  could  be 
overcome,  as  the  asphalt  men  overcame 
it — by  concentration  among  several 
prominent  paving  brick  manufacturers. 
The  printing  press  has  groaned  with  a 
mass  of  literature  on  asphalt  pavements. 
The  columns  of  an  influential  daily  press 
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have  sounded  the  praises  of  asphalt,  un¬ 
til  the  public  has  imbibed  a  prejudice 
in  its  favor  that  will  only  wear  away 
with  the  pavement  itself,  which,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  brick  men,  is  a  rapid  pro¬ 
cess. 

But  while  the  asphalt  pavements  are 
rotting  or  disintegrating,  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  given  their  opportunity, 
and  if  they  take  counsel  from  the  tactics 
of  their  antagonists,  they  will  have  a 
brick  pavement,  or  several,  in  every  prin¬ 
cipal  city  or  town  in  the  land.  But  it 
will  require  push,  or  the  asphalt  people 
will  have  another  coat  of  tar  over  their 
previous  failure,  that  the  press  will  her¬ 
ald  as  “the  latest,  newest  and  best  im¬ 
provement  of  pavements  in  the  century.” 

LET  REASON  PREVAIL. 

It  is  reported  that  delegates  of  12,000 
brickmakers  recently  held  a  meeting  at 
Lippe  Detmond,  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  union,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  fourteen  hours  as  one  day’s 
work  and  the  abolition  of  labor  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  inference  from  this  is 
fair  that  the  hours  of  labor  there  have 
been  more  than  14  per  day,  and  that 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  has  been  the  rule. 
The  incident  brings  into  startling  con¬ 
trast  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  When  one  learns  such 
facts  as  these,  one  is  at  loss  to  understand 
the  condition  of  chronic  stewing,  fretting 
and  discontent  exhibited  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  our  own  favored  workingmen.  At 
most  we  work  60  hours  per  week,  and 
get  three  times  the  price  for  it  that  the 
German  gets  for  90  hours.  Perhaps  some 
reasons  exist  for  discontent,  for  discon¬ 
tent  at  something  is  common  to  all  of 
us,  but  most  of  it  is  due  to  a  perverted 
imagination,  such  as  comes  to  all  who 
will  set  their  eyes  on  the  shadows  of  life, 
and  refuse  to  look  at  its  lights.  It  is  a 
sort  of  morbid,  dyspeptic  gloominess — as 
if  our  trades  unions  had  passed  this  res¬ 
olution  :  “Resolved,  that  we  are  miserable, 
if  not,  that  we  make  ourselves  miserable.” 

They  certainly  succeed,  and  also  in 
making  every  one  else  miserable.  Sev¬ 
eral  seasons  of  ceaseless  agitation  has 
confused  the  trade  so  much  that  the 
imaginary  misery  is  gradually  getting 
real.  Last  season  the  capital  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  was  seriously  impaired,  and  in 
many  instances  their  trade  passed  into 
other  hands,  or  other  channels,  and  the 
workmen  lost  the  source  of  bis  employ¬ 
ment  and  destroyed  the  ability  of  his 
employer  to  pay  even  the  wages  that  had 
satisfied  his  men  so  long.  Labor  is  fond 


of  comparing  capital  with  the  fabled  in¬ 
dividual  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  But  labor  is  doing  this 
thing  with  all  the  energy  of  a  blind 
Cyclops. 

Market  conditions  are  not  so  easily 
changed  as  the  resolution  of  a  union  for 
more  wages  or  less  hours.  Profits  are 
close,  competition  severe,  and  sales  hard 
to  make.  If  the  employers  could  raise 
their  prices  as  easily  as  a  union  can 
“alter  the  scale,”  we  have  no  doubt  the 
employers  would  be  in  a  position  to 
double  the  wages.  But  the  reverse  is 
true.  There  are  other  materials  than 
brick,  and  when  brick  goes  too  high, 
other  materials  are  preferred,  and  some¬ 
times  the  preference  becomes  permanent, 
and  the  old  material  has  by  so  much 
been  permanently  destroyed. 

The  conditions  for  a  profitable,  busy 
season,  are  most  auspicious,  and  nothing 
is  apparent  to  change  it  except  the  hos¬ 
tile  attitude  of  labor.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  reason  and  not  imagination,  actual 
conditions  and  not  impossible  ones  will 
rule,  and  that  both  labor  and  capital  will 
make  a  truce,  say  for  a  single  season,  just 
to  learn  how  much  better  the  harvest 
will  be.  Above  all  let  the  workman  look 
outside  and  not  inside  for  his  compari¬ 
sons.  It  is  a  long  distance  between 
actuality  as  seen  at  Lippe  Detmond,  and 
the  paradise  pictured  in  the  mind  of  an 
American  workman,  albeit  the  latter 
will  see,  if  he  will  look,  that  he  at  least 
has  reached  the  half  way  point. 


SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  business  life,  and,  especially,  in 
the  mechanical  and  industrial  branches, 
where  one  improvement  after  another  is 
introduced  and  pushed  energetically  be¬ 
fore  those  most  interested,  and,  as  a 
result,  rapid  strides  forward  are  being- 
made.  In  no  field  is  this  advance  more 
marked  than  in  the  manufacture  and 
adoption  of  clayworking  machinery. 

This  progress  is  evidenced  in  many 
ways,  and  in  none  more  notably  than  in 
the  character  of  the  trade  literature,  or 
catalogues,  that  are  now  being  offered  to 
the  craft.  Less  than  a  decade  ago,  the 
most  pretentious  of  trade  publications 
in  our  line  were  nothing  more  than 
mere  pamphlets  or  circulars,  with  per¬ 
haps,  one  or  two  poorly  executed  engrav¬ 
ings  of  some  particular  machine  or 
device,  that  to-day  would  scarcely  be 
considered  worthy  of  a  passing  glance. 
Things  are  not  as  they  used  to  be.  The 
requirements  of  the  trade  demand  some- 
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thing  more  elaborate  and  in  place  of  the 
pamphlet,  we  now  have  trade  catalogues 
printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  on 
the  finest  of  paper,  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  costly  engravings;  all  in  all 
representing  an  expenditure  that  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  unreason¬ 
able  and  extravagant  in  the  extreme. 
Now  they  are  regarded  as  a  necessity, 
and,  in  part,  indicate  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession.  We  have  recently  received 
several  specimens  of  trade  catalogues 
which  are  worthy  of  more  extended  no¬ 
tice  than  our  present  space  will  admit  of. 
We  can  only  mention  them  briefly,  and 
advise  our  readers  to  send  for  copies. 
They  contain  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  should  be  read  carefully  and 
preserved  for  future  reference. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O., 
offer  the  trade  a  handsome  book  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages.  It  is  their 
thirty-fourth  annual  catalogue  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  works  of  the 
kind  ever  published. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  are 
out  with  a  very  neat  and  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  clayworking  implements,  of 
which  they  manufacture  a  large  variety. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  offer  a  new  catalogue  for  1891, 
illustrating  and  describing  the  “New 
Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  a  full  line 
of  brickyard  supplies. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
are  ready  with  their  thirty-ninth  annual 
catalogue,  which  is  bound  in  leather 
and  seems  too  valuable  a  book  to  be 
given  away.  It  contains  cuts  of  all  their 
latest  improved  machinery. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Mfg.  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  for  1891,  showing  the  improved 
Martin  Machine  and  other  brickmaking 
devices. 

Crossley  it  Grahn,  Louisville,  Ky.,  are 
sending  out  a  catalogue  of  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  They  make  a  specialty  of  fire  brick 
making  machinery. 

W.  E.  Tallcot  &  Co.,  Croton  Landing, 
N.  Y.,  have  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
improved  brickmaking  machinery  and 
brickyard  equipments. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
have  their  annual  catalogue  ready  and 
also  a  very  neat  and  novel  pamphlet, 
which  they  gave  as  a  souvenir  to  those 


attending  the  recent  national  convention 
of  brickmakers,  and  which  was  greatly 
admired  by  all. 

Fletcher  ct  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
ofler  a  neat  catalogue  of  soft  mud  brick 
machinery  and  brickmakers’  supplies. 

The  Brown-Frazier  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland, 
Ind.,  are  mailing  their  fourth  annual 
catalogue  of  the  “Leader”  and  other  stiff 
clay  brick  and  tile  machinery. 

E.  M.  Freese  A  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
have  a  nicely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
‘Ohio”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  board, 
delivery  cutting  tables,  etc. 

The  Walruth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  have  sent  us  a  neat  little  book 
containing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  their 
Improved  Brick  Cars,  of  which  they 
make  a  specialty  and  manufacture  a 
large  variety. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind., 
have  a  handsome  catalogue  of  their  line 
of  stiff’  clay  machinery,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

IOWA  TILE,  BRICK  AND  DRAINAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  met  in  the  State 
House,  in  the  City  of  DesMoines,  Febru¬ 
ary  4th,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  The  reports 
from  members  showed  an  increased 
activity  in  the  tile  business,  and  a  very 
lively  interest  among  brick  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  president,  J.  V.  Boling,  delivered 
the  annual  address,  in  which  he  congrat¬ 
ulated  the  Convention  for  the  advance 
achieved  in  the  past  year,  and  spoke 
encouragingly  of  the  future. 

A  spirited  discussion  was  had  as  to 
the  best  quality  of  paving  brick,  some  of 
the  members  insisting  that  pavers  should 
be  vitrified,  others  expressing  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  only  partial  vitrification. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  should  be  placed  high. 
By  so  doing  the  merit  of  brick  pavement 
will  be  fully  established.  It  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  many  brick  have  been  used 
in  the  past  two  years  that  were  not  as 
good  as  they  should  have  been,  notwiih- 
standing  their  want  of  hardness  they  are 
standing  the  wear  better  than  was 
expected. 

The  sizes  used  in  building  were  rec¬ 
ommended  for  pavers,  then  all  rejected 
pavers  can  be  used  for  building,  and  in 
any  future  repairs  that  may  be  needed 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
brick  of  the  right  size. 

Sand  was  recommended  in  preference 
to  hard  foundations.  That  the  street 


should  be  brought  to  grade  and  rolled 
then  covered  with  four  inches  of  sand, 
on  which  should  be  laid  the  first  course 
of  hard  brick,  side  down,  covering  with 
two  inches  of  sand,  on  which  set  upper 
course  of  hard  pavers  edgewise,  breaking 
joints,  the  latter  course  to  be  set  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  travel.  The  top  course  should 
be  lightly  covered  with  sand. 

Some  of  the  members  insisted  that  the 
lower  course  of  brick  should  be  hard 
enough  for  top  pavers,  for  the  reason 
that  in  taking  up  the  pavement  to  lay 
gas  and  water  pipe — they  would  mix  the 
brick  to  the  detriment  of  the  pavement 
if  the  lower  course  is  not  hard  enough 
for  top  pavers. 

Others  mentioned  that  good  hard 
brick,  such  as  are  used  for  paving  side¬ 
walks  is  in  all  respects  sufficient,  being 
placed  as  they  are  between  two  cushions 
of  sand. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  officers 
elect  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
J.  Y.  Boling,  of  Stan  wood;  vice-president, 
I.  P.  Smith,  of  North  English;  secretary, 
C.  L.  Smith,  of  North  English;  assistant 
secretary,  G.  S.  Chambers,  of  Des  Moines; 
treasurer,  William  Kettell,  of  Tipton. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  BRICK  WORKS. 

The  Des  Moines  Brick  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  extended  a  press¬ 
ing  invitation  to  the  Iowa  Tile  and  Brick 
Convention  to  visit  their  works,  situated 
two  miles  west  of  the  city.  They 
arranged  fora  special  train  on  the  Wabash 
R.  R.  which  set  a  parlor  car  and  engine 
on  the  side  track  at  the  depot  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Association.  Some 
forty  members  and  others  filled  the  car, 
and  were  soon  on  their  way,  arriving  at 
the  works  about  2  o’clock  p.  m.  Very 
many  of  the  visitors  were  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  extent  of  the  works. 

The  cash  capital  of  the  company  is 
$100,000.  They  have  erected  a  large 
plant  situated  on  Coon  river  between 
the  bluff  and  two  lines  of  railroads  that 
furnish  competition  in  the  shipping  trade. 

These  works  have  been  erected  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  manufacturing  pav¬ 
ing  brick. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son  have  put  in  a 
lull  line  of  their  heavy  machinery,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  turn  out  80,000  pavers  per  day. 

They  have  also  put  in  a  Penfield 
dryer,  having  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick. 

They  have  erected,  completed,  and 
have  in  use,  four  Eudaly  kilns  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  250,000  brick,  and  they 
are  building  two  more  of  the  same  kind. 

There  are  probably  a  million  or  more 
ol  paving  brick  upon  the  yards,  and  we 
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have  it  to  say,  that  they  are  the  best  in 
all  respects  of  any  large  output  of  pavers 
that  we  have  ever  examined. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Robertson,  the  president  of 
the  company,  informs  us  that  in  burning 
they  have  not  a  loss  of  more  than  three 
per  cent.  We  examined  a  kiln  that  was 
being  emptied  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
burn  certainly  could  not  be  excelled. 

The  preparation  of  the  clays  and  the 
uniform  methods  of  pressing  the  brick 
together  with  the  quality  of  the  clay  has 
no  doubt  much  to  do  with  the  success 
attained;  but  the  brick  as  they  come 
from  the  kiln  speak  very  satisfactorily  of 
the  work  all  along  the  line. 

The  bank  of  clay  is  composed  of  differ¬ 
ent  stratas,  varying  very  much  in  their 
appearance  and  analyses,  but  mixed  to¬ 
gether  as  they  are,  so  thoroughly,  gives 
excellent  results,  The  bank  extends 
from  top  of  the  bluff  (which  is  probably 
fifty  feet  in  height)  down  to  the  possible 
depth  of  100  feet,  and  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  this  and  succeeding  com¬ 
panies  for  the  next  century. 

On  returning  the  visitors  unanimously 
extended  to  Col.  Robertson  and  other 
members  of  the  company,  and  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  favors  and  attention  shown  them. 
One  and  all  said,  “We  are  glad  that  we 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  have  enjoyed 
the  trip  very  much.” 

THE  OHIO  CONVENTION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb. 
25th!and  26th,  1891. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
A.  0.  H.  Hall,  71^  NorthHigh  Street.  A 
large  attendance  is  expected.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the 

PROGRAMME  : 

President’s  Address— W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Gleanings  from  Ten  Years’  Experience  Making 
Drain  Tile—  M.  Horlocker,  Columbus. 

Brickyard  Construction— Geo.  S.  Tiffany,  Tecurn- 
sek,  Mich. 

Notes  on  Dry  Press  Brick  Manufacture— W.  D. 
Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  O. 

Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick— C.  W.  Raymond, 
Dayton,  O. 

Clays;  their  Nature  and  Adaptability  to  Certain 
Uses— Prof.  J.  F.  Elsom,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Burning  Brick  in  Chicago  with  Crude  Pertoleum 
— Chas.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Black  Swamp— D.  O.  Loy,  Monticello,  Ill. 
Approved  Methods  of  Laying  Pavements— H.  S. 
Hailwood,  Columbus,  O. 

^‘Address— D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tile  and  Brickmaking  Combined— J.  .W.  Everal, 
Westerville,  O. 

Progress  of  Art — B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Drying  and  Burning  Drain  Tile - Elliott,  Ritt- 

man,  0. 

The  Question  Box  will  be  opened  at 
the  close  of  each  session.  Reduced  rail- 
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road  rates  have  been  provided  for  on  the 
certificate  plan.  tEach  delegate  must 
take  a  receipt  or  certificate  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  agent  stating  that  a  first-class  ticket 
has  been  purchased  which  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  entitle  the  member  to  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  regular  fare. 


NOT  AFRAID  OF  RESULTS. 

Being  anxious  to  place  our  kilns  in 
direct  competition  with  the  best  im¬ 
proved  kilns  for  brick  burning,  we  offer 
the  following: 

To  any  one  using  one  or  more  of  any 
of  the  improved  kilns,  who  will  erect 
one  or  more  of  our  kilns  ot  equal  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  burn  an  equal  amount  therein 
as  those  in  use,  use  the  same  quality  of 
ware,  handled  with  the  same  care,  etc., 
read  or  have  read  at  the  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  all  clayworking  fraternities  in  the 
State  in  which  the  test  is  made,  a  true 
statement  of  the  comparative  results, 
give  us  one  half  of  the  net  profits  over 
the  competitors,  give  us  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  that  these  conditions  will  be 
faithfully  fulfilled,  we  will  give  a  right 
to  build  our  kilns.  The  division  of 
profits  to  continue  five  years,  and  a  set¬ 
tlement  made  semi-annually. 

We  consider  this  a  liberal  offer — we 
share  equally  for  five  years,  when  our 
profit  ceases,  yours  doubles,  and  continues 
indefinitely.  Stewart  Brothers. 

Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 

TESTS  OF  PAVING  BRICK  AND  THE 
DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVE¬ 
MENTS. 

A  Work  of  Great  Value  to  the  Paving 
Brick  Interests,  By  Prof.  Ira  0. 

Baker,  Champaign,  Ill. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  publication 
of  a  most  important  treatise  on  the 
“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,”  that 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  decided  benefit 
to  the  paving  brick  interests  throughout 
the  country.  The  author,  Prof.  Ira  0. 
Baker,  is  among  the  ablest  and  best 
known  Civil  Engineers  in  America  and 
has  been  giving  the  subject  careful  con¬ 
sideration  for  several  years.  He  has 
made  many  tests  of  brick  and  other  pav¬ 
ing  material.  The  results  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  favorable  to  brick.  The  matter 
will  appear  in  future  issues  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  will  also  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  for  public  distribution. 
It  will  prove  a  very  valuable  aid  for  the 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick.  Single 
copy  25  cents.  Address  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRICKMAIvERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  del  very  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick- 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


WILL  YOU  JOIN  THE  COLONY 

Now  organizing  to  locate  in  Maryland, 
between  the  Cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  Here  are  fine  farming 
lands;  low  in  price;  adopted  to  every 
branch  of  agriculture;  an  abundance  of 
pure,  soft  water;  delightful  and  healthful 
climate ;  near  the  best  markets  of  the 
world ;  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities, 
with  low  freight  and  passenger  rates, 
with  quick  time;  educational  advantages 
second  to  none;  churches  representing 
almost  all  denominations;  refined  and 
cultured  society,  etc.  Only  a  few  more 
wanted  to  complete  the  Colony,  and  if 
you  want  to  join  in  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  life-time,  now  is  the 
time.  Farmers,  business  men,  mechanics, 
and  laborers,  there  is  a  chance  for  all. 
100  per  cent,  profit  easily  assured  in 
three  years.  Full  information  free  of 
charge,  furnished  by  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  &  0. 
R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CINCINNATI 

mm  PIPli  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  oi 
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FOR 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 
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Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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Creeping:  Up  the  Stairs. 

In  the  softly  fading  twilight 
Of  a  weary,  weary  day, 

With  a  quiet  step  I  entered 
Where  the  children  were  at  play, 

I  was  brooding  o’er  some  trouble 
Which  had  met  me  unawares, 

When  a  little  voice  came  ringing — 

•‘Me  is  creeping  up  the  stairs.” 

Ah,  it  touched  the  tenderest  heart-strings, 
With  a  breath  and  force  divine, 

And  such  melodies  awakened 
As  no  wording  can  define. 

And  I  turned  to  see  our  darling, 

All  forgetful  of  my  cares, 

When  I  saw  the  little  creature 
Slowly  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

Step  by  step  she  bravely  clambered 
On  her  little  hands  and  knees, 

Keeping  up  a  constant  chattering, 

Like  a  magpie  in  the  trees, 

Till  at  last  she  reached  the  topmost, 

When  o’er  all  her  world’s  affairs, 

She  delighted  stood  a  victor 
After  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

Fainting  heart,  behold  an  image 
Of  man’s  brief  and  struggling  life, 

Whose  best  prizes  must  be  captured 
With  a  noble,  earnest  strife; 

Onward,  upward  reaching  ever, 

Bending  to  the  weight  of  cares, 

Hoping,  fearing,  still  expecting, 

We  go  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

On  their  steps  may  be  no  carpet, 

By  their  side  may  be  no  rail : 

Hands  and  knees  may  often  pain  us, 

And  the  heart  may  almost  fail ; 

Still  above  there  is  the  glory, 

Which  no  sinfulness  impairs, 

With  its  joy  and  rest  forever, 

After  creeping  up  the  stairs. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 

Stockton,  Ill.,  wants  a  brickyard. 

Mapleton,  la.,  is  to  have  a  brickyard. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  is  to  have  a  new 
brickyard. 

Genoa,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  brick  and 
tile  factory. 

Willard,  Utah,  is  to  have  a  brick  plant 
in  the  spring. 

Brazil,  Ind.,  is  developing  into  a  great 
fire  brick  centre. 

Jno.  Mortimer  will  start  a  brickyard 
at  Big  Timber,  Mont. 

The  St.  Cloud  (W.  Va.)  Brick  Co.  has 
built  an  artificial  dryer. 

Simon  Cline  has  started  a  new  $15,000 
brick  plant  at  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Higgins  Mfg.  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex., 
is  building  brick  works  there. 

Miller  &  Nims  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  want 
to  purchase  2,000,000  paving  brick. 

T.  A.  Dotson,  Newport,  Iowa,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  soft  clay  brick  machine. 

Frank  Hartman  is  enlarging  and  im¬ 
proving  his  tile  factory  at  Iroquois,  Ill. 

The  Challenge  Brick  Works  at  Green¬ 
ock,  Pa.,  has  been  put  in  operation  again. 


P.  F.  Welch  contemplates  establishing 
a  large  brick  plant  near  Montague  City, 
Mass. 

A  company  is  being  organized  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  brick  and  tile  factory  at  St.  Joe, 
Mich. 

Reilly  &  Pittenger,  Pontiac,  Ill.,  will 
probably  build  brick  works  near  that 
place. 

The  Colchester  (HI.)  pottery  is  now  at 
work  and  is  turning  out  a  superior  grade 
of  ware. 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Paving  Brick  Co. 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $40,000. 

Canton,  Ill.,  is  agitating  the  street 
paving  question  and  will  likely  give 
brick  a  trial. 

Edward  Marks,  North  Penobscot,  Me., 
will  embark  in  the  brick  business  there 
in  the  spring. 

Joseph  Marshall,  a  brick  manufacturer, 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  died  February  6th, 
aged  31  years. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  falling  in  line  and 
will  begin  soon  to  pave  her  streets  with 
vitrified  brick. 

The  Terra  Cotta  Brick  Co.,  of  Gales- 
burgh,  Ill.,  will  enlarge  their  already 
extensive  works. 

J.  W.  Ruby  &  Co.,  are  organizing  a 
company  to  establish  a  brick  plant  at 
Greenville,  Ohio. 

The  Natchitoches  (La.)  brickyard  is 
to  be  revived  and  put  on  a  solid  basis 
with  increased  capital. 

A  company  has  been  formed  and  will 
at  once  set  about  starting  large  brick 
works  near  Epping,  N.  H. 

Those  wanting  situations  or  experi¬ 
enced  help  should  keep  an  eye  on  our 
“Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.,”  columns. 

It  is  claimed  that  extensive  deposits  of 
clay  peculiarly  rich  in  aluminum  has 
been  located  near  Chamberlain,  S.  D. 

A  new  brick  plant  will  probably  be 
established  at  Waukegan,  Ill.,  the  demand 
for  brick  largely  exceeding  the  present 
supply. 

Moline,  Ill.,  will  put  down  some  paving 
brick  this  spring  and  if  the  result  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  brick  will  be  used  exclusively 
hereafter. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Compa¬ 
ny  of  St.  Louis  have  filed  a  statement  of 
increase  of  capital  from  $2,000,000  to 
$3,500,000. 

Messrs.  Alex.  K.  Rarig  &  Co.,  formerly 
of  Columbus,  O.,  have  removed  their 
foundry  and  machine  business  to  Buena 
Vista,  Va.,  where  they  have  erected  large 
works  and  are  now  prepared  to  fill 
promptly  any  and  all  orders  for  their 
machinery.  See  “ad.”  on  page  238. 


The  New  York  papers  now  claim  that 
Mr.  Lorillard  sunk  nearly  $2,000,000  in 
the  brick  works  at  Keyport,  N.  J.,  which 
are  now  in  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Argentine,  Kan.,  is  said  to  be  a  fine 
location  fora  vitrified  paving  brick  man¬ 
ufactory.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
excellent  clay  and  other  facilities. 

The  Barberton  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  by  Simon  Dickerman, 
Wellington  Miller,  Alvin  D.  Betz  and 
Orlando  Wilcox.  Capital  $15,000. 

The  Tower  Grove  Brick  Works,  of 
Belleville,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated  by 
John  Ringer,  L.  S.  Bauer,  Henry  Paul 
and  Robert  Johnson.  Capital  $30,000. 

Webb  City,  Mo.,  is  agitated  over  the 
location  of  valuable  fire  clays  in  that 
vicinity.  A  brick  company  will  likely 
be  organized  by  A.  Brewer  and  others. 

T.  G.  Beck  and  John  Oldshire,  brick- 
makers,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  quarreled 
over  a  load  of  brick  the  9th  inst.  and 
the  latter  shot  and  instantly  killed  the 
former. 

Rushville,  Ill.,  is  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  near  there  of  large  beds  of 
superior  potters’  and  sewer  pipe  clay.  A 
company  is  being  formed  to  establish  a 
factory. 

Jas.  H.  Hensley,  traveling  man  for 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  has  gone  to  Mexico 
to  erect  a  large  brickmaking  plant  at 
Zacatecas.  Will  also  put  in  another  at 
Monteray. 

Paul  F.  Schuster,  E.  H.  Keeler  and  H. 
A.  Block  have  incorporated  the  Superior 
Brick  Co.,  of  Rockford,  Ill.  Capital  $20,- 
000.  They  will  make  fine  white  brick 
exclusively. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
have  just  shipped  a  complete  steam 
brickmaking  plant  to  Jackson  &  Moss, 
Anderson,  S.  C.,  and  one  to  Walter  Tips, 
Austin,  Texas. 

At  Fort  Payne  Ala.,  James  Durham 
and  G.  A.  Galler  have  completed  arrang- 
ments  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  fancy 
brick  and  paving  material. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  “ads.” 
of  John  Torrens,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  (page 
231)  and  R.  H.  Reppell,  Kansas  City,  Mo„ 
(page  236)  as  they  are  new  candidates 
for  trade  favors. 

After  experimenting  for  some  time 
with  brick  machinery,  the  Peerless  Brick 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  purchased  two  double 
Whittaker  Brick  Machines  and  are  oper¬ 
ating  same  with  gratifying  results.  They 
are  also  using  oil  as  a  fuel  for  burning 

O.  A.  Derrough,  of  Champaign,  Ill.,  will 
build  a  model  tile  factory  in  Iroquois 
Co.,  that  State,  and  wants  to  hear  of  all 
improvements  in  clayworking  line  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  circulars  and 
prices  on  machinery  and  steam  pipe  for 
heating  purposes. 
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The  Adamantine  Paving  Brick  comp¬ 
any  was  chartered  recently  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
Immense  beds  of  fire  clay,  recently  dis¬ 
covered  there,  will  be  developed. 

Robt.  F.  Morris,  512  N.  7th  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  would  like  to  correspond 
with  parties  desiring  to  purchase  valua¬ 
ble  clay  lands  in  that  section  or  to  estab¬ 
lish  brick  or  terra  cotta  works  there. 

The  Granite  State  brick  company  has 
about  twenty  teams  drawing  wood  and 
logs  to  their  works  near  Epping  N.  H. 
This  is  a  feature  in  brickmaking  that 
western  brickmakers  know  little  about. 

Good,  practical,  reliable  workmen  are 
always  in  demand.  Those  competent  to 
superintend  and  manage  brick  works 
can  readily  obtain  desirable  situations 
by  making  proper  announcement  in  our 
“Wanted”  column. 

The  Weber  La  Bohn  Brick  Company 
of  Chicago  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  and  artificial  stone ; 
incorporators,  Bernard  F.  Weber,  F.  W. 
La  Bohn,  John  P.  Foerster. 

H.  Jarden  is  superintending  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  large  steam  power  brick  plant 
at  Shendun,  Va.,  consisting  of  a  “New 
Quaker”  machine,  and  30  h.  p.  engine, 
furnished  by  Fletcher  &  Thomas,  of  Ind¬ 
ianapolis.  The  same  parties  will  also 
establish  a  similar  plant  near  Glasgow, 
Va. 

O.  A.  Derrough  is  building  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  near  Buckley,  Ill.  Is  putting 
in  an  outfit  from  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Works,  and  a  50 
li.  p.  engine  and  boiler  made  by  Robin¬ 
son  &  Burr,  of  Champaign,  Ill.  Mr.  D. 
thinks  he  will  have  a  model  plant  when 
completed. 

D.  J.  McMillan,  of  South  Washington, 
N.  C.,  has  a  large  tract  of  valuable  clay 
and  timber  land  which  he  desires  to 
trade  for  a  complete  brickmaking  outfit. 
He  writes  that  it  is  well  located,  near  a 
good  brick  market.  He  will  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  anyone  interested  in 
that  direction. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company,  of 
which  J.  J.  Holitzell  is  president,  have 
extensive  works  at  Keystone  Junction, 
Williams  Station  and  Hyndman,  Pa., 
and  Bessemer,  Alabama.  The  product 
of  4hese  works  last  year  was  16,000,000 
brick.  The  daily  product  of  the  Besse¬ 
mer  works  is  25,000. 

If  our  readers  will  simply  write  the 
words  “Clay-Worker”  on  the  margin  of 
their  letters  when  writing  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  for  circulars,  etc.,  they  will  confer 
a  favor  both  on  us  and  the  advertiser. 
The  latter  is  anxious  to  know  the  source 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  words  “Clay- 
Worker”  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  J.  A.  Blaffer  Brick  &  Lumber  Co., 
of  New  Orleans,  has  been  dissolved  and 
a  new  company  organized  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  A.  Blaffer  &.  Son.  It  is  virtu¬ 
ally  a  change  of  name  only,  as  the  new 
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firm  assume  all  liabilities  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  of  manufacturing 
building  and  pressed  brick  and  tiles. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  new  machinery  of  larger  capac¬ 
ity  will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  good  as  new,  which  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  column. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Mc- 
Intire  Bros,  of  Buffalo  to  build  a  dam  at 
Thomson,  Minn,  for  the  St  Louis  River 
Water  Company  to  utilize  6,000  horse 
power,  giving  a  fall  of  ten  feet  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  passage  uf  logs  over  it.  The  dam 
must  be  completed  and  turned  over  to 
the  company  April  1,  1891.  The  power 
will  first  be  utilized  to  operate  a  state 
pressed  brick  works. 

Prof.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  of  the  Texas 
Geological  Survey,  says  the  finest  of  clays 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick, 
earthenware  and  even  fine  china  ware, 
are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  East 
Texas.  Two  companies  are  now  engaged 
making  pottery  at  Athens,  in  Henderson 
County.  Equally  fine  clays  abound 
near  Jefferson,  in  Marion  County,  and 
near  Rusk,  in  Cherokee  County. 

Mr.  Alfred  Arnold,  of  Canal  Dover,  O., 
was  registered  at  the  Bates  House  during 
Convention  week.  He  came  to  represent 
the  Arnold  Dryer,  and  Street  Paving 
Block,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Association.  He 
brought  with  him  splendid  samples  of 
red  brick  and  fire  brick.  Mr.  Arnold 
reports  a  very  encouraging  outlook  for 
the  successful  introduction,  during  the 
coming  season,  of  the  drying  system  with 
which  he  is  connected. 

The  thanks  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  due 
to  Mr.  L.  J.  Howard,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
kindly  loaned  the  picture  of  the  enam¬ 
eled  tile  panel  which  was  on  exhibition 
in  the  ante-room  during  the  convention. 
Mr.  Howard  saw  the  original  panel  when 
in  Europe  last  summer,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  secured 
a  photograph.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work,  being  a  representation  of 
the  life  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  famous 
Doulton  Art  Tile  Works  of  London. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to 
manufacture  vitrified  paving  brick  and 
terra  cotta  ware  with  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  Directors :  Capt.  J.  D.  Barker, 
president,  Girard,  Kan.;  Gen.  Tlios.  M. 
Carroll,  vice-president,  Paoli,  Kan.;  D.  C. 
Goodrich,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kan.;  Gen.  U.  B.  Pearsall,  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.;  Major  Homer  W.  Pond,  Ft. 
Scott,  Kan.  Place  of  manufacture  on 
line  of  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.,  in  Franklin 
Co.,  six  miles  west  of  Osowatomie,  Kan. 
The  company  has  50  acres  of  very  fine 
clay  about  30  feet  deep,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  produce 
an  exceptionally  hard  and  tough  paver. 
Operations  will  begin  at  once. 
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Frederick,  Ill.,  has  now  a  brick  works 
in  successful  operation.  Messrs.  Rebman 
and  Dering  are  the  promoters  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  are  using  the  Whittaker 
Semi-Dry  Brick  Machine.  They  burn 
their  brick  in  round  down  draft  kilns. 
They  have  an  extensive  bank  of  excellent 
clay,  which  burns  a  fine  red  color.  They 
report  they  have  all  the  orders  they  can 
possibly  fill  from  the  Chicago  market. 

Messrs.  Collins  &  South,  of  Columbus, 
O.,  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
superior  building  brick,  and  have  put 
into  their  works  the  Whittaker  Dry  or 
Semi-Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.  1  heir 
material  is  “variegated  shale”  and  works 
well,  and  makes  an  elegant  product.  Mr. 
South  was  until  recently  superintendent 
of  the  Fish  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  who  have  made  a  lasting  rep¬ 
utation  for  their  excellent  quality  of 
building  brick. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  are  having  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  trade.  This  firm  has  made  a  spec¬ 
ialty  of  steam  shovels  for  brickyard  use 
and  have  been  very  successful,  their 
Shovel  being  undoubtedly  the  ‘best  on 
the  market  for  that  purpose.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Barnhart,  the  inventor  of  the 
Shovel,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last 
issue,  will  not  effect  the  business  of  the 
firm  in  the  least,  as  it  has  been  in  charge 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  King  for  several  years  past, 
in  fact  Mr.  King  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Barnhart  since  the  Shovel  was 
first  placed  on  the  market, 

The  Willapah  River  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.,  South  Bend,  Wash.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
by  F.  T.  and  C.  M.  Hamshaw,  Wm.  B. 
Adair,  Wm.  Brilker  and  Wm.  Bonner. 
The  plant  will  turn  out  plain  and  orna¬ 
mental  face  brick,  ornamental  terra  cotta, 
tile  and  sewer  pipe  and  vitrified  brick. 
Vitrified  brick  for  street  roadways  will 
be  their  specialty.  Their  material  is  waste 
deposit  from  a  shale  mountain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Willapah  River,  where  they 
have  28  feet  of  water  for  shipping  pur¬ 
poses.  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  will  be  their  markets. 
Three  kilns  have  been  burned  and  all, 
tests  have  been  satisfactory.  The  plant  is 
well  equipped  with  improved  machinery 
and  a  dryer  with  a  capacity  of  40,000 
brick  per  day. 


HANDLING  CLAYSV 

The  cost  of  handling  the  clay  \om  th* 
bank  to  brick  machine  can  be  veV  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  by  the  use  of  p\per 
hoisting  machinery.  Much  light  on  Ibis 

S gleaned  from  the  n«v 
3  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co\ 
J,  New  York  City.  The 
Isomest  machinery  cata- 
in  this  office,  and  is  a 
:  reference.  Send  for  it, 
r  free  distribution. 
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A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

FREE  TO  BRICMAKERS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  large  and 
handsomely  gotten  up  book  from  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.  of  Bucyrus,  O.  It  is 
bound  in  leather  and  the  firm’s  name  and 
address  appears  on  the  outside  cover  in 
gold  letters. 

It  is  so  handsome  and  rich  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  at  first  glance  we  said,  “Ah ! 
here  is  something  nice  in  the  way  of  a 
souvenir.”  But  on  lifting  the  lid  we  read 
“Twenty-ninth  Annual  Catalogue  of  The 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  and  realized  that  it 


Brick  Machinery— Dry  Press  Process. 


Name.  Page. 

Crossley  &  Grahn . 205 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White . 196,  197 

Eureka  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co . 204 

Kulage,  Jos.  J . 229 


Name.  Page. 

St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works. ..202 

Simpson  Brick  Press  Co . 195 

Whitney,  H.  0 . 200,  201 


Whittaker  Brick  Machine  Co. ..198, 199 


was  a  souvenir  and  something  more — a 
business  announcement  or  trade  catalogue 
that  should  find  a  safe  place  in  every 
American  clayworker’s  office. 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 


Anderson  F’y  &  Mach.  Wks . 249,  272 

Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co. ..246 


Brewer,  H.  &  Co . 230,  280 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 191 

Creager’s  Sons,  Jonathan . 257 

Cray  croft,  Benj.* . 242 

Drake’s  Standard  Mach.  Wks . 246 

Dederick,  P.  K.  &  Co . 240 

Eagle  Iron  Works . 240 

Fisher,  Wm . 256 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 274 

Fletcher  A  Thomas . 282 

Frey-Sheckler  Co .  228,  281 

Gurney,  T.  0 . 250 

Hilton,  WQlliam . 270 

Kells  &  Sons . 241 

Nolan,  Madden  &  Co . 263 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co . 252 


Potts,  C.  &  A.  &  Co . 232,  258,  268,  269 


Penfield,  J.  W.  &  Son . 265,  266 

Rarig,  Alex.  K.  &  Co . 238 

Raymond  Impact  Pulverizer  Co . 203 

Raymond,  C.  W.  &  Co . 233,  244,  277 

Sword,  P.  L.  &  Son . 242 

Stevenson  &  Co . 238 

Tallcot,  W.  E  &  Co . 271 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works . ...273 

The  Brick  Machine  Exchange . 243 

The  Brown-Frazier  Mfg.  Co . 251 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co . 251 

The  McLagon  Foundry  <  'o . 275 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 

Manufacturing  Co . 276 

Wellington  Machine  Co . . . 278 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co . 244,  283 

Williams,  M.  F.  &  Co .  264 

Wiles,  A.  M.  &  W.  H .  '  248 


Brick  Kilns  and  Driers. 


Arnold,  P . 247 

Alsip,  Wm.  &  S.  H . 252 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co . 279 

Endaly,  W.  A . 262 

Gurnee,  P  J . 254 

Griswold,  J.  B.  &  Co . 254 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co . 206,  207,  208,  284 


Morrison,  R.  B.  &  Co . 261 

Pike  &  Castle . 235 

Reppell,  L.  H . 236 

Schmidt  &  Firestone  Contin.  Kiln.,260 

Sharer,  Geo.  W . 192,  193,  194 

The  Continuous  Kiln  Co . 255 


Brick  Yard 

Arnold,  D.  J.  C . 248 

Arnold  Metal  W'heel  Co.. . 236 

Borden,  Selleck  &  Co.. . ...,.235 

Carnell,  Geo . 245 

Coldewe,  G.  &  Co . 237 

Kueny,  N.  M . 238 

Leffcl  Water  W’heel  and  Engine Co..230 

Mershon,  W.  B.  &  Co . 267 

Mev,  F.  H.  C . 244 

Miller,  Samuel  P.  &  Son . 245 


Supplies. 


Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 247 

Newton,  A.  H . 243 

Robinson  &  Burr . 249 

Steele,  J.  C . 237 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co. ....250 
The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co....240 

Torrens,  John . 231 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co . 255 

Walker,  M.  and  E.  Miner . 241 


Miscellaneous. 


Akron  Fire  Brick  Co . 238 

Blackmer  A  Post . 237 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 234 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 245 

Crossley,  A . 240 

Chandler,  H.  C . 236 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 234 

Evens  &  Howard . 234 

Elsom,  J.  F . 237 

Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co . 242 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co . 243 

Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co . 227 

Means,  Jas.  &  Co . ; . 239 

Main  Belting  Co . 239 


Nicoli,  C.rA . * . 234 

Paving  and  Municipal  Engineer ’...236 
Stedman’s  Foundry  and  Machine 

Works . 259 

Topp,  G.  A . 230 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 245 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 235 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 237 

The  Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co. .....239 

United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Co . 237 

W’estbrook  &  Wells . 236 

Waplington,  W . 264 

Wulschner,  Emil . 253 

Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 


The  catalogue  is  not  only  a  handsome 
book,  but  is  carefully  arranged  and  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  on  many 
practical  questions  of  importance  to  all 
briekmakers  both  young  and  old.  The 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.  now  offer  the  trade 
nine  different  brick  machines  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  from  10,000  to  80,000  per  day 
each,  according  to  size. 

One  feature  that  brick  makers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  is  the  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  the  various  cutting 
tables  for  stiff  clay  machines  of  which  they 
have  several  designs  including  both  hand 
and  automatic.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  the  line  of  plastic  clay  machin¬ 
ery  that  is  not  represented  in  this  book 
and  there  is  also  represented  a  line  of  soft 
or  tempered  clay  brick  machines,  pug- 
mills,  clay  crushers,  dry  pans,  represses, 
dumpears,  brick  trucks,  elevators,  engines, 
boilers,  in  short,  any  and  every  thing 
needed  about  a  modern  brick  plant.  Every 
brickmaker  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application 
to  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

See  ad.  on  page  28E 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

AST' Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion."®® 


FOR  SALE.  Hand  Brick  Machine  of  Tiffin,  O., 
make;  10,000  daily  capacity;  good  as  new; 
with  harrows,  molds,  etc.  Will  sell  cheap.  Have 
no  further  use.  Bassett  Bros., 

2a.  2.  d.  Stockwell,  Ind. 


WANTED.  By  a  practical,  reliable,  experienced 
man,  a  position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  a  brickyard,  the  West  preferred.  Will  rent 
a  yard  or  take  part  interest  in  a  plant  satisfactorily 
located.  Address  F.  G.  Z., 

2  2  c.  Care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Kells  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
with  Crusher  and  Conveyor  good  as  new.  Has 
only  been  used  four  months.  Capacity,  18,000  to 
20,000  brick  per  day.  Machine  not  suited  to  our 
clay.  Address  Southport  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
21c.  Southport,  N.  C. 

WANTED.  A  competent  man— none  other  need 
to  apply— to  take  charge  of  a  new  paving 
brick  and  fire  brick  plant ;  willing  to  lease  or  sell 
the  plant  to  responsible  parties.  The  location  and 
raw  material  are  second  to  none. 

J.  M.  Katzmaier, 

2a.  3.  d.  Room  981  N.  Y.  L.  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANTED.  Position  as  foreman  and  burner  by 

a  practical  brickmaker  of  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Very  best  reference.  Nine  years  with  pres¬ 
ent  employer  whose  lease  expires  next  spring. 
Accustomed  to  negro  labor.  South  preferred. 

Address  “J.  H.  B.,” 

2  1  Ip. _ Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

OR  SALE.  An  extra  strong  Gurney  Mud  Ma- 

ehine  and  50  molds  in  first-class  order.  Also 
pug  mill  and  spring  trucks  .and  racks  and  pallets 
for  140  M  brick.  Will  be  sold  cheap  to  make  room 
for  dry  press  machine.  Address 

The  Minnesota  Brick  Co., 

2  3  d.  Lumbermens’  Exchange,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent  of  Brick 

Works.  25  years’  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  by  dry  and  stiff  mud  process;  able 
to  build  and  work  afterwards,  either  updraft,  down 
draft  or  continuous  principle  kilns.  Also  dries  by 
steam  or  hot  air.  Address  I.  P., 

2  tf  t. _ Care  Clay -Worker. 

WANTED.  One  or  two  experienced  brickmakers 

and  burners,  with  means  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  brick  plant,  and  add  dry  clay  machinery,  etc. 
Mine  is  the  only  yard  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
where  red  pressed  brick  are  made.  Market  unlim¬ 
ited.  Correspondence  solicited.  A.  Arms, 

2a.  2  p. _ Kendall,  Van  Buren  Co  ,  Mich. 

VALUABLE  Brick  Plant  for  sale  at  Topeka, 

Kansas,  with  ten  acres  of  finest  clay  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick  and  fire-proofing  in  the  West.  Capacity 
8,000,000  per  year.  Price  low  at  $30,000.00.  Time 
easy.  For  further  particulars  address 

Kansas  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

C.  B.  Williams,  Gen’l  Man. 

2  c  1  D  F. _ Care  National  Hotel,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE.  A  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra-cotta  Lum¬ 

ber  Plant  in  a  thriving  town  in  Central  Iowa, 
with  a  splendid  trade  both  in  brick  and  tile,  and 
plenty  of  the  best  of  clay  for  both  brick  and  tile. 
A  splendid  opening  for  a  practical  tile  and  brick- 
maker  Reason  for  selling— other  business  that  re¬ 
quires  all  my  attention.  For  full  particulars 
address  Tile  Works, 

2  1  m  6  d. _ Eldora,  la. 

A  FOREMAN  IS  WANTED  who  knows  how  to 

govern  men.  One  who  knows  when  a  man 
is  not  earning  his  money,  and  not  afraid  to  displace 
him  and  employ  one  who  will.  One  who  can  super¬ 
intend  about  forty  men  shoveling  dry  clay  and  as 
many  boys  driving  carts  and  enforce  discipline  in 
a  gang  thoroughly  demoralized.  Any  man  in 
doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  fill  the  bill  need  not 
answer  this  advertisement.  To  a  satisfactorv  man 
a  good  salary  is  guaranteed.  Give  age,  experience 
and  references.  Address, 

John  B  Thompson, 

2a.  2.  d.  1959  McCausland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For-  sale-lease  or  partner,  a  good 

brick  plant  situated  along  the  line  of  the  main 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  (private  sideling)  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Fitted  up  with  steam  and  all  latest  improve¬ 
ments— dry  floors,  large  kilns,  abundance  of  the 
very  best  clay  (to  run  100  years),  new  machinery- 
all  in  smooth  running  shape,  now  running  every 
day.  A  big  demand  for  brick  at  a  good  price,  and 
sale  for  all  that  can  be  made.  Owing  to  failing 
health  I  must  get  out.  If  you  mean  business  write 
or  call  on  me.  Louis  Wehn, 

2a.  tf.  d.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

[Continued  on  pages  234  and  235.] 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
HI. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use,  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

>ine  or  self-contained  CNPINCC 

SIDE-CRANK  CllUlllCd 

- AND - 

RETURN-FLUE  BOILERS 

8, 12, 16,  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  first- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  0PDIE-  MACHINES 

pugmills,  Re-presses/ 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
elevators,  Barrows ,Tr  ucks, 
. EnginesandBoilers, . 

Co/v\PLETBBRICI\0RT  I  I^E-  OUTf  ITS 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


rttlerfioti  Stag  llmmilaiw  aith  ftrhrt*. 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying^ 
great  walHne  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  tart .and Male  No .  matt 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  bnc  a 
manufecturers^agreettmt  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  he  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  m  seams  by 
itself  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  t  e 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  oft  in  ftakes  or 

inated  struct ure^  The  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

or  tile i  machine^.  ulates  the  ciay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3*  ^aves  tSe  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 

ordinarv  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand.  ... 

4  7  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  an> 

capacity  ^ned.^  ^  ^  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

— references. - 


Anthonv  Ittner  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro„  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;Vaneklaseu  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos  .  oily,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirhe.m  A  Son,  Ch.cago,  Ills.,  and  num- 

erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENS, 

ZMZ"CT£CE£::EjGrO:LT7  MICH. 

Menton  Clay-Worker.] 
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The  Clay-  w  orker, 


THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD, 

Patents  and  Patent  Law, 

Rooms  16,  17  and  18  Hubbard  Block.  Indianapolis,  Jan.  30,  1891. 

The  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City:  (Copy.) 

Gentlemen— We  are  just  in  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  J udge  Butler  lias  to-day  filed  his  opinion  dismissing  complainant’s  bill  in  the  case  of  Newton  V.  Keener  which 
alleged  the  infringement  of  the  Buck  Sander  Patents  by  the  use  of  your  machine.  Yours  Very  Truly. 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 


The  Potts  Sander  is  acknowledged  by  all  Brickmakers  to  be  the  best  and  most 

durable  machine  on  the  market  for  sanding  Brick  Moulds.  Although  the  above  suit  has 

been  in  the  couits  for  the  past  year,  the  demand  for  our  Sanders  has  been  far  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  has  no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delay. 

It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  or  gearing  to  wear  and  break. 

Every  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or 

no  sale. 

Write  for  our  Brownie  Book,  the  latest  thing  out. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


See  ads.  on  pages  258,  268  and  269.] 
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FOR  RE-PRESSINQ 


-Me  RED  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  PAYING  BLOCKS,*-^ 


ROOFING  TILES,  Etc. 


1 1  ■  1 1 


SEND  FOR  OUR 

CATALOGUE 


BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES, 


^anufactuiw?  of  Btficl^, 

Can  you  afford  to  place  your  brick 
upon  the  market  in  their  rough  and 
unfinished  condition,  when  the  expense 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand 
for  re-pressing  will  double  the  demand, 
and  increase  their  sale  value  by  several 
dollars  ? 

NJanufactiuWg  of  paving  Bnic\, 

Do  you  know  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  requires  paving  brick 
to  be  of  the  utmost  density,  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  and  gases 
may  be  absorbed ;  to  be  of  uniform 
size  and  finish,  that  they  will  pre-ent 
an  even  surface  for  vehicles  when  laid ; 
to  be  free  from  liability  to  flake  or 
spall  ?  Do  you  know  that  these  results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  re-pressing  ? 
Do  you  know  that  your  competitors  are 
alive  to  these  truths  and  will  eventually 
build  a  monument  over  your  remains  ? 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 


[Meutiou  the  Clay-Worker]. 


DAYTOlsT,  OHIO. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  230. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  and  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

„  .  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

~  O  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS  in  second-hand  hrick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines,  Two  Brewer-Tiffancies,  one  Brewer 
Elevator,  all  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

,  . ,  .  Davis  Brown, 

-  d-  Portland,  Ind. 

SITUATION  wanted.  A  practical  man  desires  a 
position  as  engineer  or  genaral  roustabout;  can 
do  anything  required  in  a  brickyard.  For  terms, 
references,  etc.,  address  Otto  Hermann, 

-  3  <3-  193  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WANTED.  At  Brick  Works  in  the  South— prac¬ 
tical  man  to  make  Repressed  Front  Brick. 
Address,  stating  experience  and  where,  references 
and  wages  expected.  s.  B.  W., 

-  1  c-  Care  Clay- Worker. 

UlOR  SALE  or  lease  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  first-class 
A  S1.te  for  a  brickyard  in  close  proximity  to  river 
and  railroads.  Plenty  of  fine  blue  clay.  Also  clav 
for  sale.  Address  M.  W.  Vosburgh, 

_  c-  Box  218,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  An  inexhaustible  clay  bed  of  15 
acres  joining  one  of  the  best  brickyards  in 
(jaiesburg.  850  feet  C.  B.  &  Q.  track  frontage. 

.  Address  Holmes  &  Kingsbury, 

~  u  '*•  Galesburg,  Ill. 


WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

„...  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

"  TI  a-  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  in  complete  running 
order  on  Potomac  River  Dear  Washington. 
Hood  machinery,  dry  house  and  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  od  the  business.  For  terms,  etc.,  ap- 
P!7i°  Robert  L.  Cameron, 

-  -  '*  10th  and  F  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED.  A  first-class  Superintendent  for  a 
brickyard  where  dry  press  and  stiff  mud 
machines  are  used:  also  a  continuous  kiln.  Position 
open.  Address  with  full  particulars, 
o  i  *  California  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

-id.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PARTNER  wanted  with  S3, 000  or  »4,000  to  manu- 
iacture  brick  for  Indianapolis  market.  Cost 
oi  gas  20  cents  per  M  for  burning.  To  the  right 
party  a  good  chance  will  be  given.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  “Natural  Gas,” 

“  1  c-  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  N  OPPORTUNITY  is  offered  a  thoroughly  prac- 
XA  tical  and  experienced  brick  man  with  unex- 
ceptional  references  as  to  honesty  and  capacity,  to 
obtain  half  interest  in  and  management  of  a  fine 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  terra-cotta 
lumber  m  a  leading  western  city.  Good  demand 
lor  product  at  good  prices  The  owner  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  business, 
and  to  a  thoroughly  first-class  man  is  willing  to  sell 
half  interest  for  12500.00.  Plant  cost  over  flu, 000. 00 
Ibis  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  a  first- 
classman.  No  other  need  apply.  Address 
.  “Opportunity,” 

"  1  _ _ _ Care  Clay- Worker. 

CAPITAL  wanted !  A  well  established  Brick  Co 
with  a  good  trade  desires  to  increase  their  cap¬ 
ital  and  extend  their  business,  and  to  this  end  want 
to  interest  some  man  or  men  with  capital,  and  pre¬ 
fer  one  who  understands  the  brick  business,  or  is 
an  energetic  business  man  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  Location  m  the 
largest,  best  and  most  growing  city  in  Texas.  De- 
5“®??  °i  good.  Yard  convenient  for  city 
trade  and  for  shipping  and  in  close  proximity  to 
beds.  The  right  parties  with  capi¬ 
tal  will  find  this  a  rare  opportunity.  We  invite 
correspondence  and  examination.  Address 
01  ,  “Brick  Company,” 

"  1  Q' _  Care  Clay-Worker. 


/^CORRESPONDENCE  solicited  with  parties  desi 
nlan ufactllre.  any  goods  made  from  cli 
where  good  shipping  facilities  for  the  New  York  ar 
other  markets  both  by  rail  and  boat  would  be  a 
preciated.  The  advertiser  has  for  sale  a  number  i 
eomPpslu'i  some  600  acres  of  clay  land  locate 
°?  J  t110,^11  shore  of  Raritan  River,  with  a  branc 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  now  being  built  throus 
the  property  and  t  pping  its  several  beds  of  cl  a 

Potter?n«v  ^ooci bridge,  Dixon  and  Rarita 

Potters  Clay  Bed,  and  mostly  overlaid  with  dillerei 
grades  of  superior  Moulding  and  Fire  Sand 
Samples  of  any  of  these  clays  can  be  furnished  i 
carload  lots  or  reference  to  the  manufacturers  no 
using  them  for  making  Terra  Cotta,  Fire  Erie! 
Stove  Linings,  Buff  Building  Brick,  etc.  Buff  bun 
ing  clays  a  specialty.  Augustine  Campbell, 

"  1  B.  O.  Box  95,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


Single  8t  Duplex  Pumps. 

^o^izo/'Ital  and  Vertical  Pumps. 

Jtesr'Desk/rv  &  Workmanship. 
fly  C£5 Reduced  Jen  d  for  (Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries  furnished 

on  application. 


IDail3r  Otitpiat,  200  Teas. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  {Howa,rSIS°i!“koS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  PROOF  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tile  Roof  in  the  World! 


Fire  proof,  water  proof,  frost  proof,  everlasting. 
No  paint,  no  rust,  no  cement,  color  bright  red. 

Slate,  gravel,  iron,  tin  or  shingle  roofs  are  not 
fire-proof.  Tile  made  of  burnt  clay  is. 

A  non-co  id uctor,  therefore  cooler  in  summer. 

Tested  for  centuries  in  Europe.  Unsupasssed 
in  beauty;  cheap,  and  lasts  for  ages. 

Tile  made  under  patents  owned  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  make  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  cheapest 
tile  roof  in  the  world. 

Propositions  from  responsible  parties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  manufacture  on  royalty  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  Rivers. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CJXj SHIUaLE  CO  , 

Ingall’s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r 
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VRRI 


-FOR- 


AM  .  M  I  LUN.INO 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Hordei^elleck  <fcTo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
years.  It  tikes  about  no  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  di.  ribums  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]^,  gEMiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

“NEW  DISCOVERY”  KILN. 

PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 

It  Heads  the  Procession! 

The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  gTatf  s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln  near- 

' ^The"pn>prietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  III*. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


wear. 


WANTED.  A  second-hand  Raymond  re-press 
and  horse-power  tempering  wheel  in  good 
order  J-  D.  T. 

2a.  2.  1  p.  Care  of  “Clay-Worker." 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  Pentield  Single  Rolls,  in 
good  order.  Will  be  sold  very  cheap. 

Purdy,  Baird  &  Co., 

2a.  3.  d.  Salem,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine. 
Has  only  made  100,000  brick.  Price  $250. 

C.  Ammann, 

•>a  3  (i  Decatur,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  pair  Pentield  Smooth  Rolls. 
Size  26-in- xl. 5-in.  diameter;  good  as  new. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  &  Cont.  Co. 

12  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 

FOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Heavy  Steam  power 
Quaker  Brick  Mill— a  bargain.  Address 

W.  S.  Reeve, 

1  If  d.  Edwardsport,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  Brewer-Tiffany  Machines,  3  to* 
in.  in  fair  order.  Two  Brewer  Tiffany’s  refit¬ 
ted— all  in  first-class  order— 3  to  8  in. 

Address,  G.  S.  Chambers, 

2a_  2.  c.  Des  Moines,  la. 


FOR  SALE.  One  75  h.p.Westinghouse  Engine,  as 
good  as  new.  Only  used  about  two  months. 
Will  sell  cheap.  Address, 

The  Warners  Portland  Cement  Mfg.  Co., 

2a.  3.  d.  Warners,  N.  Y. 


COLCHESTER,  ILL.  is  the  best  , 
locate  clay  works  of  any^kinc 


place  on  earth  to 

_ I.  Lots  of  clay, 

fuel  and  water  on  the  spot.  Good  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  market.  For  particulars,  address 
13  d  Van  L.  Hampton. 


FOR  SALE.  Four  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machines,  in 
first-class  order,  for  making  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  bricks,  including  extra  molds  for  pattern 
bricks.  Will  be  sold  together  or  separate. 

H.  C.  Webster, 

2a-  i,  (p  No.  9  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FOR  SALE.  Steam  Brick  Works;  daily  capacity, 
30,000  bricks  with  10  tunnel  dryers.  Good 
shipping  facilities,  abundance  of  clay,  cheap  fuel 
and  labor,  16  miles  from  Birmingham,  Ala.  lerms 
eaSv  F.  RICKERT, 

12  |'d.  368  Seventh  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

BARGAINS  in  Second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  Brewer-Tiffanies.  One  Brewer 
Crusher,  late  pattern,  nearly  new.  One  Brewer  Ele 
vator  All  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

12  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 

WANTED.  An  energetic  Superintendent  for 
Sewer  Pipe  Factory  in  State  of  Washington, 
emDloying  fifty  men.  Must  have  best  references 
for  sobriety,  and  ability  in  all  details  from  clay 
mixing  to  firing-  Give  experience  and  references 
in  full  and  salary  expected.  Addras^^  „ 

!  o  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  An  experienced  hrickmaker  to  buy 
half  interest  and  manage  or  rent  a  well 
equipped  yard  in  rapidly  growing  city  of  6  000;  best 
shipping  point  in  southwestern  New  York.  Big 

tS?sSf0rPraCtiCal  bnCkllKAeN.  McKieBBENPa 
2a  tf  d  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(liOUD’S  PATENT.) 

These  pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  lftTffe  cauacitiv  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water 

Works  Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries, 

orwhereve^flf is  desired  to  raise  a  tap.  f~*r  «* 

Thp  nnmi)  has  large  valves  (accetnbU  by  hamd)  and  will  pump  water  con 

talniog^L  —*•  — «■,  ’rithont  <*•***  or  »ny 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list  Manufactured  by 

THE  WlTIOiT  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOBBHfOTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


WANTED  SITUATION.  As  superintendent  and 
foreman  of  brick  and  tile  works  (paving 
brick  preferred.  Have  had  experience  with  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  machines,  kilns  and  dryers,  and  can 
give  good  reference.  Have  superintended  the 
building  of  two  plants  here  this  last  year  and  will 
be  ready  to  accept  another  situation  March  1st. 

Care  of  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Two  No.  3  Adrian  Brick  Machines, 
used  three  months.  Two  Cla.y  Hoisting  Ma¬ 
chines,  used  three  months  Two  Frey-Sheckler  & 
Hoover  Cut-off  Tables  used  three  months.  All  of 


13  d. 


F.  G.  Lotterer, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


ATTENTION,  Manufacturers.  Brick,  tile,  terra 
cotta,  sewer  pipe  and  fire  clay,  sand,  coal, 
springs  and  drainage,  also  good  garden  land  can 
all  beS found  on  a  beautifully  situated  farm  of  41 X 
acres  situated  six  miles  east  oi  East  St.  Louis.  Illi 
nois,  near  Centreville  Station  on  the  Cairo  Short 
Line  For  rent,  lease  or  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 
Possession  March  1st.  Would  take  an  interest  in  a 
good  yard  for  part  payment  money.  Applj  to 
gu  -V  *  y  m.  .T.  Dobschutz,  Owner, 

9  -|  d  Belleville,; Ill. 
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The  C  l  a  y~  w  o  r  k  e  r. 


COLOEIFIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  If  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PEORIA  DIVISION. 


Formerly  I.  B.  &  W.  Ry. 

Siiort  Line 


East  and  West. 


Wagner  Sleepers  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on 
Night  Trains.  Best  Modern  Day  Coaches  on  all 
Trains  connecting  with  Solid  Vestibule  Trains  at 
Bloomington  and  Peoria,  to  and  from  Missouri 
River,  Denver  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Cincinnati,  Springfield  and  Columbus,  to  and 
from  the  Eastern  and  Seaboard  Cities. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Station : 

GOING  EAST. 

Arrive  *6:25  p.  m.  *3:25  a.  m.  2:55  p.  m.  10:30  a.m. 
Leave  *3:15  p.  m.  7.05  a.  m. 

GOING  WEST. 

Arrive  *11:00  a.  m.  5:25  p.  m. 

Leave  7:45a.  m  *11:25  p.  m.  *11:45  am.  5:05  p.  m. 
"Daily. 

For  full  information  address 

GEORGE  BUTLER,  Agent, 

138  S.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis ;  or  any  Agent  on 
the  line.  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis. 


BIG 

4 

ROUTE 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


-A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage ,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering . 

Tlie  only  Publication  In  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 


r-p~pq-"pr7 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 

METAL  WHEELS. 


[Patented  Dec.  9th,  1890.] 


Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

W  illiam  Fortune,  Editor. 

William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


We  are  now  offering  to  the  trade  our  new  Metal 
Wheel,  designed  especially  for  use  on  brickyards  or 
for  other  purposes  where  great  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  are  required.  It  has  been  given  a  thorough 
test  the  past  season  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction 
in  every  case. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  them  in  3izes  from  16  to 
24  inches,  either  with  spindle  for  Barrows  of  with 
hubs  for  Trucks. 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  : 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  wheels  for  the  same- 
strength  are  very  much  lighter  in  weight,  more 
elastic,  and  not  as  liable  to  break  as  cast  iron. 

This  wheel  is  composed  of  the  least  number  of 
pieces  possible,  a  10  spoke  wheel  having  only  7 
pieces,  viz.:  axle  or  hub,  one  piece,  tire  one  piece, 
10  spokes  five  pieces,  total  seven. 

They  are  constructed  as  follows  :  The  spokes  arc 
cut  to  a  length  sufficient  for  two,  and  the  central 
portion  is  coiled  on  a  mandrel  a  trifle  smaller  than 
axle  or  hub  to  be  used,  they  are  then  put  together 
and  their  ends  inserted  through  the  tire,  then  the 
hub  or  axle  is  driven  in  expanding  the  coiled  por¬ 
tion  of  spokes  slightly,  making  them  all  fit  tight, 
then  the  ends  are  riveted  in  countersunk  holes  in 
tire  making  them  practically  one  piece.  They  are 
neat  in  design  and  light  in  weight  compared  with 
their  strength  or  the  load  they  will  carry. 

Correspondence  invited  from  manufacturers. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 


I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  U.  S.,  as  it  can  be  dried  off 
more  perfectly  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked  and 
cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to  be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  as  the  fire  can  be  distributed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  without  any  difficulty.  It  is 

easily  controlled  and  managed.  I  can  turn 
out  50  per  cent,  stock  or  face  brick,  all  hav¬ 
ing  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked  or 
flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial 
kiln  of  the  day,  as  it  stands  more  wear  and 
tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built  to  hold  from 
250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  men  can  easily 
handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to  300,- 
000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  fuel  including  oil  and  gas. 

I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  been  burning  brick  for  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  in  all  kinds  of  kilns  for  20  years.  For  plans  and  specifications 
and  full  particulars  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  3321  Hast  19th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


T>  TT  C  r^T  A  "VT  _  \\T  W  TV'  TV  Ti> 
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— manufacturers  of  ali<  kinds  and  shapes  of 


otm  IP  1ME 

MOULDS. 


We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee  every 
Mould  to  be  first-class  in  material  and  workmanship. 


“Sample  Moulds  sent  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge.  Send  tor 

Circular. 

No.  829  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

wrMention  the  Clay-Worker. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 

ORES,  SAND, 

grain,  Holler  &  Detachable 


^FCTI^M  CONVEYOR. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  etc. 


ETC. 


CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 


Drive  Belts, 


-For  Handling- 


BRIC-K,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’88  Catalogue  and  prices 


ADDRESS 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 


THE 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


vJEi 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  he  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

jeriB  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Solicted.. 

_ _ _  « 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  enquiry  in  regard 
to  our  opinion  of  your  Brick  Trucks  and  Portable 
Hack  system  would  say  that  as  we  had  tried  other 
Trucks  and  laid  them  aside  as  a  failure,  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  we  gave  your  system  a  trial,  but  we 
are  now  glad  that  we  did  as  our  bricks  are  handled 
much  neater,  and  beside  we  save  from  S4.00  to  f  l..r>M 
per  day  on  each  of  our  yards  in  wages.  You  can 
refer  any  one  who  may  doubt  its  merits  to  us. 

Yours,  etc.,  WATSON  &  CECIL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 


United  States  Encaustic  Tilt  Works. 

PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Illd. 

g^’Correspondence  solicited. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

3NT©w  Albany,  Ind. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


„  -ffiRiTE  FOR  PAMPHLET  ^ 
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Akron  Fire  Brick  Go., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  J^RICk. 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Cla;  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLISOXT,  Sac„ 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Clay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  bookmak¬ 
ers  and  clavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wellsirille,  Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


Buena  "Vista,  Va. 
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DUE  METALLIC  LATE 


Have  you  used  it?  If  not,  you  will  find  it 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces,  the  best  form 
of  fire-proofing,  most  easily  and  cheaply  applied. 
Leading  architects  specify  it. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO, 

Po,«»»  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


Main  Belting  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

Leviathan  Belting! 

WHICH  FOR 

Strength  and  Traction  Power 

HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Specially  Adapted  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Unaffected  by  Heat,  Steam  or  Dampness. 


Send  for  Price  List. 

Samples  sent  on  application. 

Mention  this  paper. 

FACTORY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 
Address, 

Main  Belting  Co, 

248  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Noth — To  any  responsible  party  sending  us  meas¬ 
ures,  we  will  ship  a  “Leviathan”  Belt  on  sixty  days* 
trial;  to  be  paid  for  if  satisfactory. 


The  official  report  of  the  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  containing  all  the  pap¬ 
ers  and  discussions  bound  in  cloth  for  $1. 
Address  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co,  Ind’pls. 


Steubenville  Foundry 

&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
jfcg-Senrl  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


FEED 


THE  FINEST  ON 
EARTH. 

The  only  Pullman  Per¬ 
fected  Safety 

Yestibuled  Train 
Service 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO,  INDIANAPOLIS 

and  CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Only  Line  with 
Through  Dining  Car 

St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 


The  Only  Through  Car  Line  between 
PEORIA,  KEOKUK,  SPRINGFIELD 
DECATUR  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Parlor 
and  Chair  Cars  on  Day  Trains  between 
Cincincinnati  and  Points  enum¬ 
erated,  the  year  round. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Florida  and 
the  Southeast,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 


See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the  C.H.  &  D. 
between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati.  On 
sale  everywhere. 


M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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the  clay-  W  orker. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall.  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 

Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


-==5-  DEVOTED  TO 
FARM  DRAINAGE  AND  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAIN  TILE. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


A  Complete  Vestibule  Limited 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 


DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 


Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  and  Brick  Makers’ 
Appliances.  Address, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 


A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers -heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desired. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 


runs  b  e  t- 
ville,  Lex- 
Washington 
tibule  Sleep- 
runs  bct- 
c  i  n  n  a  t  i  , 
and  Old  Point  Comfort 


ROUTE 


ween  Louis- 
ington  and 
and  a  Ves- 
^  ing  Car  also 
ween  Cin- 
Richmw  11  d 


through  the  most 


Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 

The  train  is  perfect  in  every  respect ;  the 
sleeping  and 
cars  are  of  the 
ous  pattern ; 
the  dining  car 
that  of  any 
tel,  and  the 
runs  through  with  the  train,  not  heing  cut  oil 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated  ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  harriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  The 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  Y’ork  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


FKV. 

FAST  FLYING  VIRGINIAN 


drawing  room 
most  luxuri- 
the  service  in 
is  equal  to 
first  class  ho- 
dining  car 


The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Go., 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  U.  S.,  OF 

Bolted  Brick  Barrows,  Mule  Trucks,  Spring  Brick  Trucks, 

Road  Scrapers,  Wheel  Scrapers,  Grading  Plows, 


_£uSt:d  b^-krows  of  kiitds. 


Open  Bottom  Brick  Barrow,  with  Jacob’s  Patent  Wood  Wheel 

Handles  52  inches  long;  Legs  17  inches  high;  Bottom  23%  inches  wide,  29  inches  long;  Dash,  24  inches 
wide,  19%  Inches  high. 

This  Barrow  is  designed  for  use  in  Brick  and  Tile  Yards,  and  especially  for  handling  green  brick 
Diameter  of  Wheel  19  inches;  width  of  Tire,  1%  inches. 

These  Barrows  fold  for  shipping  same  as  our  Garden  Barrows.  BSTSend  for  General  Catalogue. 

THE  EILBOURNE  &  JACOBS  MFC.  CO.  -  •  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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conomy 


Portable  Brick  Hake. 


Patented  Sept.  22, 1885.  Re-issued  Feb.  28, 1886.  By 

M.  WALKER  and  E.  MINER,  Yankton,  Dakota. 


M.  WALKER  or  E.  MINER,  Yankton,  S.  Dakota. 

Or  to  C.  W.  ANDREWS,  Agent  for  the  South  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


After  a  thorough  test  of  three 
years  our  PORTABLE  HAKE  and 
TRUCK  has  fully  substantiated  the 
claim  we  make  for  it,  viz.:  That  it 
will  save  more  money  in  proportion 
to  its  cost  than  anything  that  can  he 
put  onto  a  brick  yard.  The  brick  as 
taken  from  the  machine  are  placed 
directly  upon  the  haking  hoards. 
When  they  are  filled  the  Truck 
comes  and  picks  them  up  and  car¬ 
ries  them  to  the  yard,  where  they 
are  set  down  to  dry,  and  when  dried, 
the  Truck  comes  again  and  picks 
up  the  hake  of  dry  bricks  and  car¬ 
ries  it  to  the  kiln.  By  this  method 
the  bricks  are  not  touched  with  the 
hands  after  they  are  taken  away 
from  the  machine,  until  they  are 
tossed  to  tne  setter  in  the  kiln.  Thus  the  brick  go  into  the  kiln  in  much  better  condition,  and  one  man 
easily  does  the  work  that  four  do  with  wheelbarrows.  State  rights^  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  or  other 
information  to 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 


This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22,  1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

iST’For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc,,  address 


KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


-  /V  AfatNUriorM 

MINTS 

A  pamphlet  of  Information  and  ab-  'k 
ystract  of  the  laws,  Showing  How  to /M 
’  Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Traded®  v 
.Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  free., 
v  Address  MUNN  &.  CO., 

361  Broadway, 


New  York. 


Jk'A. 


MONON  ROUTE 


^))  LOUISVIllE,  New  ALBANY  &  CHICA60  Rr  fcy- 

m - -  - — » 

LEAVE  IN  L>1  AN  A  POLIS. 


No  2— Chicago  Express,  daily,  except  Sun¬ 
day .  7:30  a.  m. 

Arrive  In  Chicago  2.30  p.  m. 

No.  32 — Chicago  Limited,  with  Pullman 
Vestlouled  coaches,  parlor  and  dining  car, 

daily . 11:10  a.;m. 

Arrive  in  Chicago  5:00  p.  m. 

No.  34— Chicago  Night  Express,  with  Pull¬ 


man  Vestibuled  coaches  and  sleeper,  daily  1:15  a.  m. 
Arrive  in  Chicago  7:35  a.  m. 

No.  18— Monon  accommodation,  daily .  6:00  p.  m. 

LEAVE  CHICAGO. 


No.  1 — Indianapols  Express,  dally,  except 

Saturday . 11:55  p.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  8:35  a.  m. 

No.  31— Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Limited, 

parlor  and  dining  car,  daily .  9:55  a.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3:55  p.  m. 

No.33 — Indianapolis  A  Cincinnati  Vestibuled 

Night  Express,  daiiy . . .  9:30  p.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3-55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeper  for  Chicago  stands  at 
west  end  of  Union  Station,  and  can  be  taken  at  8:30 
p.  m.,  daily 

Ticket  office,  No.  26  S.  Illinois  St. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
JAS.  BARKER.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Short  Line  to  Eansas  City  and  the  West. 


Lv  Indianapolis  8.30  am.  11.00  pm.  (daily. ) 
Ar  Decatur  2.45  pm.  3.50  am. 

Springfield  4.45  pm.  6.00  am. 

Jacksonville  6.10  pm.  7.12  am. 

Hannibal  9.35  pm.  10.40  am. 

Quincy  9.50  pm.  10.45  am. 

Keokuk  11.15  pm.  11.35  am. 

St  Louis  6.45  pm.  7.45  am. 

Peoria  6.45  pm.  9.15  am. 

Kansas  City  7.10  am.  6.15  pm. 

The  Tuscola  Accomodation  leaves  Indian¬ 
apolis  dally,  except  Sunday,  at  4.15  p.m.  and 
arrives  at  Tuscola  at  8.30  p.m.  Leaves  Tus¬ 
cola  at  6.00  a.m.  and  arrives  at  Indianapolis 
at  10.10  a.m. 

The  only  line  running  reclining  chair  cars 
daily  between  Indianapolis  and  Keokuk,  la., 
without  change,  running  through  Decatur, 
Springfield,  Jacksonville,  Chapin,  Bluttsand 
Clayton,  Ills.  To  Quincy,  Ills,,  and  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.,  without  leaving  the  train. 

City  Ticket  Office,  134  South  Illinois  Street, 
Indianapolis.  J.  G.  HOLLENBECK, 

JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Fr’t  and  Tkt  Agt. 
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TO  THE  WEST 

- OVER - 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


The  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis,  and  it  aftords  superior  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  all  classes  of  passengers.  The  day 
coaches  are  kept  tidy  and  clean,  elegant  par¬ 
lor  cars  with  easy  sofa  chairs  ond  Pullman 
dining  and  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  through 
trains  daily,  and  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  local  travel  between  Indianabolis 
and  St.  Louis  a  local  sleeper  is  run,  which  is 
opened  to  receive  passengers  at  west  end  of 
Union  Station  any  time  after  8:00p.m.  Five 
through  trains  for  the  West  leave  Indianap¬ 
olis  7:30  A.  M.,  11:50  a.  M.,  1:00  P.  M., 
p.  M.  and  11:00  p.  M.  Arrive  St.  Louis  5:00 
p.  M.,  7 :00  p.  m.,  7 :40  p.  M.,  1 :45  a.  m.  and  7 :00 
a.  m.,  respectively. 

Rates  are  always  ae  low  as  by  less  impor¬ 
tant  routes.  Baggage  checked  through  from 
starting  point  to  destination. 

For  detailtd  and  particular  information 
regarding  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call 
upon  or  address 

H.  R.  DERING, 

Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent  Vandalia  Line, 

48  West  Washington  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay,  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Still  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front, Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  Water  Pipes, 
Fire  Clays,  Fire  Bricks, Glass  Pots,  TerraCotta,  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.,  with  aHi.-tory  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glaze.0,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modem  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  85.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upoji  Brick  Work.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities— How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring.  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bticks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manuf  cture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Roofiing  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

&4TA  circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  the  full  Table 
of  Contents  of  this  important  book,  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Importers 

810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Craycroft  Re-press  Brick  Press. 

For  Re-presslng  Red  and  Fire  Brick. 


This  Re-Press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 
Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  modern 
improvements,  and  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  market. 

It  is  manufactured  of  steel, 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and 
cast  iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

It  is  used  for  repressing 
red  brick,  which  are  used 
for  the  fronts  of  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  enables  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  makegood  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary  red 
brick. 

The  press  is  also  used  to 
repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from  this 
machine  furnished  on  appli, 
cation. 


Approximate  "Weight,  900. 

Address,  BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 


BRICKYARD 

^  condors 

^  SUPPLIES 


SWofiD'S  1 
IWpROVE'O 

SOWHBfiHg 
SJmMc « 

iUoHIOlilj&M  1 


535  ^ 

ABBEY  ^ 

A^'549 

COLUMBUS 


PL.5W0RD5,6ql 

CLEVELAND..  0  ’• 

TH  E 

SWORD'.  IMPROVED 
BRICK  MACHINE 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  rc  r  . 


LINK-BELT  DISK  FRICTION  CLUTCH, 

PULLEYS  AND  COUPLINGS. 

No  exposed  levers  to  beat  the  air  or  endanger  life.  Compact. 
Simple.  Durable.  Large  frictional  area.  Ample  clearance  when 
out  of  engagement.  Powerful  gripping  mechanism. 


Patent  Endless  Trough  Conveyor 

Especially  adapted  to  the  economical  handling  of  crushed  stone,  ashes,  sand,  clay,  etc. 


Link-Belt  Machinery  Co., 

CHICAGO. 


TZEBE  LIUK-BELT 


She  Briel^  yTyaet^ii^e^xe^ap^e 

Buys,  sells  and  exchanges  Clayworking  Machinery  of 
all  kinds.  No  machines  handled  but  those  in  good  working 
order.  An  opportunity  is  thus  presented  to  purchase  a  good 
machine  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  or  to  exchange  your  present 
machine  for  one  more  desirable.  For  list  of  machines  on  hand 
and  all  information,  address 

The  Brick  Machine  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IMPEOVED 

CH^MPI0]V  +  BRICK  +  jaeiiD  +  OTDINS  +  Mflcpip. 

Saves  more  sand;  requires  one-half  the  power  to  run  it;  has  its  gearing 
compounded,  arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury  from 
sand,  thus  adding  seventy -five  per  cent,  to  its  term  of  usefulness:  runs  nearly 
one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more 
time  to  properly  jar  the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a  cleaner  and  smoother 
brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  constructed  of  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling 
or  snrinking  is  prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

S\VV  CAUTION  1 5*^*) 

We  respectfully  imorm  all  parties  interested  that  our  machine  is  covered 
by  several  patents  having  broad  claims,  including  among  other  features  the  use 
of  a  cylinder  and  a  belt  moving  with  the  cylinder,  and  serving  to  keep  the 
molds  in  place  while  being  sanded,  and  that  we  shall  prosecute  all  parties  using 
infringing  machines  and  we  advisedly  specify  as  such  one  known  as  the  Potts’ 
Sander,  manufactured  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

To  prove  the  good  faith  which  prompted  us  publish  the  above  caution,  it  is 
stated  that  we  have  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  against  J.  C.  Keener  &  Sons,  of  Middletown,  Pa., 
who  bought  and  used  a  Potts  Sander,  as  infringing  of  our  several  patents  on  the 
Champion  Sander.  We  shall  insist  upon  our  rights  under  our  patent  until  in¬ 
fringers  shall  cease  manufacturing,  using  or  selling  infringing  machines. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Sole  Propiletor, 

Eastern  Factory  at  Cohoes,  N.T.  Western  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

See  article  page  949  In  Clay-Worker,  April,  1889.1  [Jonathan  Cr eager’*  Eons,  Proprietors. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  MACHINISTS  AND  FOUNDERS, 

HD^LITTCGNT,  OHIO. 

Make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  Grate  Bars  and  Castings 
for  Brick  Kilns,  Furnaces,  repairing  presses  and  dies  of  all  makes,  etc. 
Large  experience,  unlimited  machinery.  Write  us  for  prices. 

O.  W.  RAYMOND  cfc  OO. 


Little  "ySTonder  Brick  Machine 


- AND - 

Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  (Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.)  FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


c  u  r  mcv  CHA1N  belting 

F.  11.  L.  lVlDl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat,  Feb,  7, 1888 

"T~HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
*  trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

1 1  gives  the  mach  i  ne 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


The 


W  O  R  I<  E  R . 
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Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


is&iil 

Sap 

m 

- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
information. 


t.U.YA'iOR  S\sm.YE£ 

Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINOED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISE8  EVER  SINCR, 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28. 1883. 

SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &.  SON, 


maufacturers  of 


RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementstinfHand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating-  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

F  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Briekmakers  generally,  *ar  Orders  from  abroad 

w  totlv  attended  to. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


- MANUFACTURER  OF- 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  A  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
lug;  Machinery,  ukA  all  kinds  of  Briekmakers’  Tools. 


red  brick  press. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

los.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
ft*r  Circuit*.  and  Price-List. 


Ihese  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  e  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  fii^Mentiorv  The  Clay  Worker 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paying  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Drake’s  ^jtai^dard  /T^aetyipe  U/orl^s 

ISO-162  So.  Olin.ton.  St..  Chs-icagro,  Ills. 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


Capacity,  XC5C3?C5C5C3  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SEVEN  TONS. 

“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will  make  more  brick 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Red  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  same 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Our  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  Chicago 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3 ;  Thomas  Tulley.  2 : 
Fred  Zapple,  1;  Alex  Burke,  1,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Hayt&  Alsip,  4;  J.  B.  Legnard,  2;  May, 
Purington  &  Co.,  1;  Wahl  Bros.,  2;  John  Busse,  1,  Union  Brick  Co.,  1;  Chicago  Brick  and 
Mill  Co.,  1;  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  1;  Adam  Weckler,  1:  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1 ;  John  Sexton, 
1 ;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1 ;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLIICTED. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
S  TYlE  A—  VA  yd.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

>ards  of  Chicago.  W e  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  ol  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  main 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  -  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  MAKE  BRICK  ? 


THEN  PUT  IN  THE — 

ARNOLD  STEAM  TUNNEL  DRYER. 


The  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Drying  System  Before  the  Public. 


Scientifically  arranged,  economically  constructed,  quickness  combined  with  thorough¬ 
ness  in  operation.  Estimates  on  brick  and  wood  buildings  now  ready. 

Can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  at  the  Strasburgh  works  of  the  Dover  Brick  Co.. 


where  it  is  drying  brick  at  a  MAXIMUM  COST  of  TEN  CENTS  PER  THOUSAND. 


P.  ARNOLD,  -  - 


- o  o-  - - 

THE  ARNOLD  BRICK  CAR. 

All  wrought  iron  and  angled  steel  body, 
lotted  with  the  Arnold  Anti-Eriction  Bear- 
ing.  Light,  durable,  cheap,  easy  running. 
A  boy  can  handle  4,000  pounds  with  this  car. 

CANAL  DOVER,  O. 
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- MANUFACTURED  Bf - 

A.  M.  &  w.  H.  WILES, 

(jitaggij  poiqts,  Inland  County,  [lew  Vot^. 


These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years, 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  IVlill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 


Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.  1 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


id.  ar.  o.  arktoIjD, 

MAKES  BRICK  *  YARD  *  SUPPLIES 


At  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 

<4et  his  prices  before  you  buy.  All  goods  first-class  in  every  respect. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  essrcatalojfue  sent  on  application. 


3  re.  xxA-irxa  a*£otrr.33- 


NO.  IO  SPRING  TRUCK. 

(Weight  100  pounds.) 


ISO.  I  BRICK  BARROW . 

(Weight  with  springs  100  lbs.) 
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THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  MACHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  ot  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  wraste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 


l^OBIJMgOJM  §  bui^, 

01a.a.KCLpaig-ri.  -  Ills. 
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BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS, 

wis. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  GURNEY  BRICK  MACHINE, 

H-A.'VXITG- 

Crushers,  Mixing  and  Moulding  Apparatus 

In  a  single  machine— the  same  being  covered  by  patent  issued 
October.  6,  1685. 

This  Machine  will  work  any  clay,  however  hard  and  lumpy, 
with  no  preparation  before  soaking  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Crushers  will  take  the  clay  through,  disintegrating  it 
thoroughly,  as  fast  as  the  machine  will  turn  out  the  brick,  as  they 
have  a  capacity  for  50,000  or  more  brick  a  day. 

The  machine  will  turn  out  from  4,000  to  5,000  good,  smooth 
square  brick  an  hour— the  day’s  work  of  about  seven  to  eight 
hours,  in  this  city,  being  33,400  brick. 

With  proper  moulding  sand  the  brick  from  this  Machine  made 
from  any  clay  will  slip  easily,  requiring 

NO  “BUMPING”  OF  MOULDS 

Thus  saving  much  hard  work  and  adding  some  thousands  of 
brick  to  the  day’s  output,  to  say  nothing  of  quality. 


Also  First-Class  STEAM  and  HORSE-POWER  MACHINES 
of  same  pattern,  without  Crushers. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

euey, 


xoo  Wisconsin  Street. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


StYLE  13. 


If,  before  buying,  you 
examine  a  few  of  the  de¬ 
signs  we  show  in  our 
catalogue  and  write  us 
for  prices,  we  will  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of 
doubt  build  your  cars. 

We  are  alive  to  your 
wants  and  have  some 
substantial  improve¬ 
ments  to  offer. 

Special  designs  have 
our  most  active  attention 
and  are  turned  out  on 
short  notice. 

Inquiries  are  solicited. 


WRITE  TTS  TO-X3A--ST. 


Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co,,  Cleveland,  0, 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


We  manufacture  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs  ot  machinery  for  making  brick  and  tile ,  including  The 
Leader  Brick  Machine ,  The  Leader  Tile  Machine  and  the  Leader  Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  Pug  Mills,  Clay 
Crushers  and  Elevators,  Winding  Drums  and  Dump  Cars.  Circulars  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  BROWN -FRAZIER  MFG.  CO., 

Mention  Clay- Worker.]  PORTLAND,  IND. 

TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AK.RON,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  clay  Working  Mach¬ 
inery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clay  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies,  Clay 
Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  Write  for  circulars. 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Runniiig'  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Olay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
usod  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  28  Betliune  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


m  v  E^CEIig  v  I]5  v  BONING  v  Jilili  v  Kipg  v  @F  *  CIiflY  *  W^E  # 


It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  the 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Down- 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln, 
operation  tor  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 


Wm.  &  S. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


H.  ALSIP, 

ELLENSBURGH,  WASHINGTON. 
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BRANCHES  : 

Haute,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Piano  or 
Organ,  dont  fail  to  write  us  for  prices. 

A  NEW  PIANO  FOR  $ 225.00 . 

Boxed  and  put  on  cars  here.  This  piano  guaran- 
teeddor  Five  Years.  Organs  for  parlor,  lodges  and 
societies  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 


BarMention  this  paper. 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


v 


Tv 


_ Vt 


The  largest  stock  of  Swiss  Music 
Boxes  in  the  West. 

We  have  them  in  stock,  self  play¬ 
ing,  with  any  number  of  tunes  from 
2  to  60  at  prices  from  $3  to  $150 
each. 

Also  we  keep  a  complete  stock  of 
music  and  musical  merchandise. 
Instruments,  Guitars,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Brass  Band  in¬ 
struments.  Send  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

20,000  copies  of  music  at  10  cents  each. 

EMU  VDLSCHNER, 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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eat  Distributor  and  drying  Attachment  for  Brick  Kilns 


Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  fuel. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  oi 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up  draft  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
horizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  The  flame  used  in 
heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of -a 
burner  introduced  at  the  mouth  ot  the  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on'the"upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  over  it,  and 
should  the  popping  take  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  inward  until 
the  gate' 'Tails  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draft  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by  all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  inventor  and  patentee, 


F*.  J.  GrUFMVEE, 


[Mention  the^Clay-Worker.] 
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THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

thie:  best  brick:  teihj  nsr  oust  the 

POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

.  Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  wifi  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  fire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 

J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

I3ox  1*3:10,  Za^nes-ville,  O- 


Reterence  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  LvLO. 


WHITMAN’S  STOCK  BRICK  TRUCK— 2  Styles. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Brick  Truck  in  America.  The  materials  are  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Hickory  Lumber.  Steel  Axle.  Either  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Best  Quality 
polished  boxed  end  oil  tempered  springs,  heavily  ironed.  We  have  High  End  Trucks 

for  common  brick,  brick 


barrows. 

We  make  a  large  variety 
of  clay  and  construction 
cars.  The  all  around  dump 
car  has  met  with  great 
favor.  We  also  make  cars 
for  drying  kilns. 

We  have  many  years  fur¬ 
nished  the  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.  trucks 
and  cars  for  their  numerous 
yards.  Also  many  of  the 
largest  yards  inthe  country. 
Send  fot  circulars  and  prices. 

We  also  manufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Warehouse 
Trucks,  Barrows,  Hay  Press¬ 
es — horse  and  steam,  etc. 


CjL.vi.  o..  oohNoliiUCTlON  CAR — ANY  STYLE. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

Factory  Cor.  Eighth  &  Clark  Ave.  -  -  .  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Combined  Brick-Dryer  and  Kiln.  —  Continuous  Running. 

Eighty  per  Cent.  Fuel  saved  in  Kiln.  —  No  Extra  Fuel  for  Dryer. 

A  Perfect  Result  from  any  Fuel. — Bricks  Burned  and  Dryed  all  year  around. 

No  Loss  in  Burning.  —  No  Loss  in  Drying. 

All  Goods  burnt  Uniform  in  Color  and  Quality  to  any  Hardness  required. 
Expenses  for  Repairing  Small.  —  Arrangement  very  Simple. 


NX  // 

\  / 

\? 

- 

Aug.  4,  1888 


PATENTED: 

Nov.  20,  1888  (2  Patents) 
Two  Other  Patents  Pending. 


Jan.  8,  1889. 
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The  clay-worker 


Standard  Dry 


ALL  SIZES, 


FOR 


Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


I^PWhen  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


IMPROVED  ERICK  MACHINERY. 


I  he  time  is  at  hand  when  you  must  decide  for  the  season  what 
Brick  Machinery  you  are  going  to  adopt.  No  matter  what  you  have  on 
hand,  don’t  patch  it  up  and  worry  along  another  whole  season,  but  go  in 
to  win  with  a 

“GRAND  AUTOMATIC,” 

and  we  will  guarantee  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  your  hair  will  still  be 
its  natural  color  (nothing  will  make  a  man  gray  quicker  than  a  poor 
Brick  Machine),  and  your  bank  account  will  have  a  balance  on  the  right 
side;  this  outside  of  the  general  good  you  do  the  community  in  making- 
brick  that  will  stand  for  ages.  We  furnish  complete  outfits  to  afford 
any  capacity  wanted. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  now  and  not  after  while.  When  we  say 
complete  plant,  we  mean  EVERYTHING. 

OUR  DISINTEGRATORS 

are  the  very  best  on  the  market.  They  could  not  be  barred  out  on  the 
ground  of  infringement.  If  they  have  any  competitors,  let  actual  merits 
demonstrate  the  fact. 

Write  for  all  information,  reference  and  new  cuts  showing-  our  ad- 

vancement  in  Brick  Machinery  to 

* 

Joi?at fiai?  Qrea^er’5  5°9S’ 
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To  All  Persons  Intending  to  Purchase 

DISINTEGRATORS. 

(Copy.) 

C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD,  ; 

PATENTS  AND  PATENT  LAW, 

# 

Rooms  16  and  18  Hubbard  Block. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1891. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City:  i 

Gentlemen — As  we  notified  you  Saturday,  your  suit  against  the  Creagers  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  infringement  of  your  Disintegrator  Patents,  has  been  dismissed  by  Judge  Sage. 
In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  will  at  once  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Should  we  succeed  in  finally  securing  a  reversal  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  as  we  believe  we  will,  you  will  then  be  in 
better  position  than  ever  to  collect  royalties  and  damages  from  all  who  are  using  the  in¬ 
ventions  without  license  from  you.  Yours  Very  Truly, 

(Signed),  C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 

Be  on  the  safe  side  and  take  no  risks.  Also  get  the  best  machinery 
on  the  market  by  purchasing  the  Potts  Disintegrators.  We  have  spent 
years  of  time  in  perfecting  these  machines  and  can  supply  the  trade  with 
its  wants. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  terms. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


Plain  Slide  Valve  and  Automatic  High  Speed  Engines;  Self  Contained, 

,  IF’rom  lO  to  SO  Hlorse-po-wer. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  PC  E  R  . 


IMPROVED  CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
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Robert  Schmidt  H  E  Geo.  C.  R i  resstone, 

Schmidt  &  Firestone  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


This  kiln  is  built  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  and  of  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day  which  are  set 
in  the  kiln  direct  from  the  stiff  clay  or  Dry  Press  Machines.  Soft  mud  brick  are  sufficiently  dried  in  the  kiln  by 
utilizing  the  heat  of  the  cooling  brick,  to  stand  the  setting  for  burning,  and  the  watersmoke  is  taken  off  the  Dry 
Pressed  Brick  by  use  of  the  same  heat.  The  heat  from 
the  burning  brick  passes  through  five  sections  of  brick  be¬ 
fore  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  smokestack,  and  one 
section  of  green  brick  is  kept  under  the  heat  of  the  cooling 
brick.  One  section  is  being  emptied  of  burned  brick  and 
at  the  same  time  is  being  filled  with  green  brick  as  soon 
as  half  emptied. 

The  entrance  arch  ways  are  in  the  center  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  two  trucks  to  pass 
each  other,  or  a  wagon  to  be  backed  in  and  loaded.  Two 
rows  of  fire-holes  three  feet  apart  cover  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  the  condition  of  the  brick  can  be  inspected  at  any  time 
by  removing  hoods.  Eight  flues  are  underneath  the  floors 
of  each  section  (according  to  size  of  kiln),  and  make  con¬ 
junction  with  flues  in  central  wall  that  empty  into  the 
smoke-collecting  chamber.  At  the  top  of  these  latter  flues  are  horizontal  dampers  by  which  the  fireman  controls 
the  heat  from  any  part  of  the  kiln. 

It  takes  from  200  to  350  lbs.  of  slack  or  pea  coal  to  burn  a  thousand  brick,  or  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  from  25  to 

40  cents  per  thousand.  One  man  will 
do  the  burning  of  a  50,000  capacity  kiln, 
and  if  all  the  bricks  are  not  of  uniform 
color  and  hardness  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
fireman. 

This  kiln  is  adapted  to  the  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  material  made  of  clay, 
and  is  especially  valuable  where  intense 
heat  is  needed.  Any  kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  No  interference  from  rain,  frost  or  cold.  Runs  the  year  round. 

For  the  saving  of  tuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unexcelled. 

For  plans  and  specifications,  cost  of  construction  and  any  other  information,  write 


<5~07 


Odk 


DO  QQ 


Schmidt  &  Firestone, 


Lock  Box  788. 


9 
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MORRISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 


all  h^rT Sn!rThe  n6W  kiJn  bu\lt;  forT  me  by  y°lirselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  • 
hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Iruly,  Roger  Moore. 


R.  B.  Morrison  <k  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 


ing8foTa™Vona|VkilnUrned  y°Ur  8eC°nd  ^  am  We"  P'eased  j?ith  iLlf  «ease  °rdy  for  me  set  of  cast 

.tvespecttully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 


Wo  ter?  •  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  tor  right  to  use  vour  kilim 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  fine  quality  ' 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Oonnett  Bros. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 


Dear  Sir  Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kiln«  von 

wi  omSov  S  tW°  >ea^  ag(l  naVe  benn  Con8tant  use-  H(we  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new 
We  emp  oy  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn-no  blackened  brick  in  tZ 
arches  the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  nprfppt 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above  P 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  db  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23,  1890. 


kiin°  1  a  Se!ldi  P]ans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 

kiin  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  ne^er  failed  to  make  perfect  burns  Our  net- 
cent,  ot  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400  000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  t  wo 

burn  brmka^  ^  U°  &t  mght  ^  10°  C°rdS  °f  W°°d‘  In  my  °Pinion  y°u  have  the  best  kiln  m  the  world  to 

Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 

Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison:  Chicago,  Apiil  30,  1890. 

-  fi°ET4R  iSlRV^U  wi^Pe,rhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  intprost 
I  WnSydraU-1C  1  l6S?  ?rikk-u0'i°f  ChJcaS°*  1  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
miS??ndpaVny0Ur-kllF^  brick,  and  better  burns  have never been 

kiln  Tf  T  on  em°r  TV  ?  e!f’  1  Tmk‘  1  1 ave  not  Ppent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  vour 

felt 
let 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


l 
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THE  EUD  ALT  KILN. 

BUSHS  AST  SilHB  SB  C8»ftT  BS  WASB. 


IDO HIL1T- 


UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a 

fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  81ze  t  bv  havin<r  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 

Infhe  construction  of  these  kilns  partici has  been  paid  to  ^mbery  of  furnaces,  flues  and 

of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  d^e^"\^ind3h°Qth  -  }OT  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 

unle8. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OP  THE I  KILN  is  equally  ^ 5  the  bur,?eXd8  tb1‘wa«8  too 
the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  ritMfift  th^heat^to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot,  or  what  is  better,  if  he  has 

*"  kUa.  There  are  no  lu.ide  damper,  or  cut- 

offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  kiln  one  should^be  thoroughly 

fainted  wiTh7 aU  itads“?ftailSd  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 

,and  ^^n^'undhi^^furn^e'to^inj^abouT^hese^res^lts.^Different  kind,  of  fuei  require  a  different  .iee  and  construction  oi 
furnace  We  use  any” kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion.  _  .  f  flueg  chimneys  with  reference  to 

“‘VS  expenaive'.tack  not  at  ...  required,  and 

a  much  better  draft  obtained.  .... 

DURABILITY.— -Each  part  of  kdn.  i.  buUt  8pwia^^^ewn^to^.trength^and^durabdUy^ro^  an(j  durable. 

the  “  thit 

rhehmacestuS' ^jSSAjK  Sof  oSSSuetton  .tate  riae  of  kiln  ii  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  wall.,  crowu  or  bottom 
-  fine 


tion 


Many 


are  any  or  all  to  be  fined  with  fire-brick 


urnish 


DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns 
fish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 


kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  right a.  We  usually  can 


For  fhrther  Information  address 


W- 


64  Johnaton’s  Building, 


ETTDALY, 

.  .  -  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  Clay-worker 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  <fc  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


J-loosier  Briel\  ai -)&  Jile  /T\ael?ii^s 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 


Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

T^STT") 


i 
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W  ARLINGTON'S  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACES 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers, 
to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to 
Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the  application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  purposes.  fMTSend  stamp  for  Pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Artificial  Gas.”  Address, 


W.  WAPLINGTON, 


5420  Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Pulverizers 
36,  40  and  48-in.  diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 

Screens. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeders 
and  Mixers  for  Dry  Presses. 

WILLIAMS’  Grinding  Tables  for 
Sizing  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Conveyors. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks. 

WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys,  for 
stopping  and  starting. 

WILLIAMS’  Friction  Couplings 
Write  to 


MILTON  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

1417  and  1419  N.  2nd  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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Good  Rr\e\  [T\ ael^i pery. 


A  Brick  Machine  to  be  thoroughly  practical  and  satisfactory  should 
be  constructed  of  the  best  materials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se¬ 
cure  the  highest  degree  of  strength  and  durability.  It 
should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  devices  to  secure 
the  utmost  convenience 
and  efficiency  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  should  have  a 
•  • 

capacity  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  power  and 


[No.  20  “A”  Brick  Machine.] 


(No.  20  Pug  Mill.) 


help  required.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  should  produce  a  first-class  brick. 
None  of  these  points  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  construction  of 

The  Penlleld 

Brick  Machinery,  and  you 
should  write  for  full  particulars 
of  the  same  before  purchasing 
anything  in  this  line.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Complete  Outfits  a  specialty. 

For  catalogues  and  full  par- 


(No.  20  Compound  Crusher.) 


(Upright  Stock  Brick  Machiue.) 


ticulars,  address 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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(No.  15  D  Brick  Machine.; 


'The  c  l  a  y- W  o  r  k  k  r.  . 


PATINO  BRICK. 


The  demand  for  brick  as  paving-  material  is 
still  growing.  No  enterprising  brickmaker  can 
afford  to  overlook  or  neglect  this  branch  of  the 
business. 


(No.  10  S  Crusher.) 


(Winding  Drum.) 


For  the  manufacture  of  first-class  pavers  there  is 
nothing  that  equals 


(Clay  Car.) 


Stiff  Clay  Machinery 
for 

Paving  and  Building 
Brick. 


Upright 

Stock  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery  for 

Sand  Moulded  Brick. 


For  particulars,  address 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


(No.  10  “D”  Pug  Mill.) 
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Tl  Potts;  Horizontal  Stock  B®  Machine 

Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander 


Will  make  more  and  a  better  quality  of  brick  with  less  labor,  power, 

wear  and  tear  than  can  be  done  with  any  Vertical  Machine  and  extra 
Pug  Mill  made. 


Working-  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of  extra  Pug-  Mill. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

our  machinery  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  and  that  it  shall  give  entire  satisfaction.  It  will  pay 
you  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  our  machinery  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

We  are  prepared  to  erect  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity,  and  keep  in  stock  a 
full  line  of  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mould '  Sanders,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Barrows,  and  Kiln  Castings  of  all  kinds. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO., 


The  c  i.  ay  - worker. 


2G9 


You  will  purchase  one  of  our  Disinte¬ 


grators,  we  will  Guarantee  that  you  will 
have  no  more  lumps  or  clods  in  your  brick, 
no  more  cracked  brick,  and  to  reduce  wear 
and  tear  of  your  Brick  Machine  one-half. 
We  Guarantee  these  machines  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  or  no  sale. 

If  you  are  still  using  the  old  Temper- 


ng  Wheels  or  Soak  Pits,  we  will  be 


pleased  to  furnish  you  one  of  our 


No.  4  “ A, '’j| Capacity  75  M  Brick  per  Day 


COMBINED  PUG  MILLS  AND  DISINTEGRATORS 


And  Guarantee  it  to  take  your  clay  direct  from  the  bank  and  make  a  better  quality  of 
brick  than  you  have  been  making  by  the  old  way  as  well  as  save  you  $5  to  $6  per  day  in 

labor.  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  clayworking  and  handling  machinery,  and  will  be 
* 

pleased  to  send  our  Catalogue  and  quote  prices. 

C.  &  A,  POTTS  &  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BRICKMAKERiS 


IF 
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Keep  your  eye  on  this  space  in  next  number,  for  a  new  design  Hori¬ 
zontal  Brick  Machine  constructed  on  new  principles. 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 

Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with¬ 
out  breaking. 

No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  tor  getting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine,  it  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

WARNING  TO  MACHINE  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 

gg^Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 


WILLIAM 


HILTON, 


ntriMEiEK.  isr.  "ST. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 
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The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest  size. 

Write  fbr  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

g?IEF  BF^  I 


Patented  Jan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors. 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  tills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beaiings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
back  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  ,  .  , 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  fire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 


breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  .  .  ... 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  „  . 

We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 


Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


-^_rLd.©rsorL 


IrLcLia,n.a,. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  ’ 

THE  LATEST  IMPB.nvr.Ti 

“Tiffip  *  /Automatic  *  Briql^  *  /T^aelpirpes” 

BZETSTOIsriD  QUESTION 

Tile  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  “Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  (be  Market. 

The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have: 

, .  3f6ty  Pelief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta- 
b  e  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
Plunger’  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  act  automatically.  Have  a 
lately  INVENTED  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust- 
,AtBLE  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
Iron  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  PERCEPTIBLE  jar. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
ot  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Bead  it- 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  2ist,  1889. 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen — It  affods  roe  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  ot  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.’’  During  the  time  ii  ima 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
{(^swpenor  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  lllleri  ma 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that, 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothin!  ineon- 
struetion  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  wit  h 

derM  I  rim  „bl6  St°pped,  and  started 
(lerfiu.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sirtn hriet 

on  mrnf  Tand ,Wiien  I  ^sfre  to  turn  out 

nhietu ^’JbDeed  b.l,t.to  ^ed  her  up  and  make 
J  br*£k  per  minute  without  any  trouble  and 
°uL°!spfrer  cl«y  than  can  be  made  by  hand  If 

mrimtffin  ofUtheay  retneiVe  incluirk's  to  the 
ot  h  Lb  t  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 

sectiiin  eftiirncd  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 

PhWI 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 

We  still  make^^^Old^ebTbL^Hand1  *111 ^  i r-U  Tub^e\ Tl  ucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplie 

for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  addre^^  * raChlUe’  Whlch  1S  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Writ 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The:  clay  =  W  o  r  k:  e:  r  . 


THE  OHIO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 

Capacity  10,000  to  40,000  brick  daily.  Three  Sires.  Furnished  both  with  and  without  Clay  Crusher  Comb.ned. 


TJ2STEQTJ 


The  Freese  New  Brick  Cutter. 


Brick  cut  and  deposited  upon  pallet. 

No  Handling.  No  Waste.  By  the  use  of  our  machinery, 

dition  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to 


Loaded  pallet  ready  for  removal, 
brick  are  delivered  at  the  hack  or  dryer  in  the  most  perfect  con- 


E.  M.  FREESE  & 


CO., 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO,  U.  S.  ^ 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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5tpe  “flEU/  flfUfEf  I^E/tDS. 

READ  WHAT  MR.  MERWIN  SAYS. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  H  aven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — Referring  to  the  two  “New  Haven”  Stock 
Brick  Machines  which  you  placed  in  my  works  this  season, 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  consider  them  the  best  Soft 
Clay  Machines  on  the  market  for  manufacturing  stock  brick. 

I  have  several  brick  machines  at  my  works,  capacity  of 
works  being  160,000  brick  per  day;  and  having  used  your 
two  machines  this  season  will  frankly  say  I  am  much  pleased 
with  their  working  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Stock  Brick 
Machines  built.  They  will  make  the  finest  brick  and  handle  a 
a  stiff  clay  with  less  trouble  from  wear  or  breakage  of  any  Stock 
Brick  Machine  I  know  of. 

I  have  moulded  in  six  months  this  season  on  one  of  these 
Machines  5,600,000  first-class  pallet  brick.  The  brick  are 
superior  in  every  respect. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  merits  of 
this  machine  to  my  brother  craftsmen. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chas.  P.  Merwin. 


,  Did  you  read  our  last  month’s  letter? 


Tlie  McLagon  Foundry  Co.5 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker]. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Steam  Power  Brick  Machine  With  Pateot  Friction  Clutch 
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The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 


Send  for  a  Catalogue. 


I  ncorporated , 


LANCASTER,  PA..  U.  S.  Ai 


Tme  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e;  r. 
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For  Brick  Yards,  Gravel  Pits,  Plantations,  Mines,  etc. 
No  labor  is  required  either  to  dump  the  load  or  return 
the  empty  bed  to  position.  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  description. 

- 

BRICK  -  MACHINE  -  MOULDS. 

We  manufacture  a  great 
variety  of  moulds  and  are 
able  to  fill  orders  with  dis¬ 
patch.  Our  moulds  are 
made  of  the  best  of  cherry 
wood,  iron  bound. 

Send  for  Circular. 


A  shoit  but  powerful  movement  of  one  lever  only,  is 
lequiied  in  pressing  the  brick.  An  easy  working,  quick 
acting,  and  powerful  machine. 


BRICK  ■  MAKERS’  -  SUPPLIES 


RAYMOND’S 

AUTOMATIC  -  DUMPING 


PORTABLE  TRACK 


WINDING  DRUM. 


RAYMOND’S 

CARS.  PERFECTION  -  BRICK 
for  red  brick,  ■ 

/IRE  BRICK,  - 
ROOFING  TILES, 

PAVING  BLOCKS, 

ORNAMENTAL 
WORK. 

TERRA  COTTA,  ETC. 


PRESS. 


"IDEAL”  BRICK  -  BARROW. 


Our  Barrows  are  made  from  the  best  of  seasoned 
white-oak,  braced  in  front  and  cross  braces  underneath,; 
iron  wheel  and  axle  and  three  coats  of 
paint ;  the  frame  is  mortised  through¬ 
out.  Will  stand  the  rough  usage  of  the 
brick  yard. 


OUR  -  LATEST. 


Our  No.  4  Power  Press,  with  automatic  feed  and 
delivery  is  the  most  complete  and  rapid  mechanism  for 
handling  and  pressing  brick  ever  made. 

Its  Capacity, 

Ten  Thousand  Perfect  Pressed  Brick  per  day. 

but  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  feed  it. 

dhe  entire  product  of  a  plant  can  be  repressed  upon 
this  rapid  working  and  simple  machine  at  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  cents  per  thousand. 

We  invite  investigation  of  its  merits. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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THE  clay- WORKER. 


WE  ARE  PREPARED 

TO  GIVE  AMPLE  EVIDENCE  THAT  OUR 


‘f^u/Qua^er’  Bri^/T^ii^s 


ARE  THE 


SIMPLEST, 


MOST  RELIABLE, 

STRONGEST  CONSTRUCTED, 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  WORKMANSHIP, 
MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  OPERATE, 

of  any  of  the  “soft  mud”  class,  and  that  no  machine  in  the  market  that 

WILL  DO  THE  SAME  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  WORK,  SELLS  FOR  AS  LOW  A 


PRICE. 


We  furnish  complete  outfits  of  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Belting, 
Machinery,  Etc.,  and  take  especial  pains  with  all  supplies,  and  confidently 
assert  that  we  can  give  the  best  Molds,  I  rucks,  Barrows,  Etc.,  made  in 
this  country.  Give  us  a  sample  order,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  not  better 

than  what  you  are  using. 

See  Our  Machinery  Work  and  We  Will  Trusi  to  the  Result. 


U/ellii^toi?  /T\a^ine  Qo., 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


9 
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Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.)’ 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AV 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 


STEEL  PALLETS. 


t®“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


^he  Gjant,  With  New  Side-Cut  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table.  Jf 
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The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine, 

Yorktown,  Ind.,  Sept.  22.  1890. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas ,  Indianapolis ,  Ind.: 

The  “Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  I  purchased  of  you  in 
\lav  is  more  than  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  doubt  it  any  machine  in 

as  weU  as  your  I 'ug.  Tl«Jnok  machine 

S.pfiunJ  we 

have  gotten  stones  out  of  machine  as  large  as  3  brick  and  the  on  j 
cost  of  repairs  this  summer  has  been  but^BO.  w  A  Goings. 


Pm-  Mill,  etc,,  Complete.  Capacity,  ou,vuu  per  uay. 

Rockdale,  Tex.,  Sept.  22,  1890. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th,  I  will  state  that  the 
Horse  Power  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  given  en- 
Hre  satisfaction.  It  makes  nice  square  brick,  and  makes  as  many  as 
can  be  cared  for.  I  made  1,200  in  thirty  minutes.  Hoping  you  will 
have  success  with  your  machine,  1  remain,  Veasy>  Manaf,ef 

Rockdale  Brick  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  19,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— In  answer  of  yours  of  recent  date, 
asking  in  regard  to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine 
and  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased 
last  spring,  I  feel  it  is  due  your  firm  to  give  yon  a  com¬ 
plimentary  letter,  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  only 
made  2,000,000  this  season  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  good ,  nice,  square 
brick  per  day  of  ten  hours  and  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  who  wants  to  get  a  good,  serviceable  cheap 
machine  to  the  “New  Quaker”  and  in  regard  to  the  Pug 
Mill  will  say  that  no  mud  working  machine  is  complete 
without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly  de¬ 
serve,  1  remain,  Yours  Resp.,  E.N.  Weigle, 

Supt.  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

TTrbana,  Ill.,  Oct.  23,  1890. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— In  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th,  as  Kin  - 
how  I  like  the  Quaker  Machine  and  your  Pug  Mill,  i 
will  say  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  made  7,000,000  brick 
with  them  and  with  slight  expense  for  repairs  of  wear¬ 
ing  parts.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they  turn  out,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have  ever 
seen.  Sheldon  Beick  Co.,  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Mgr. 

_  ,  .  ,.„nf0„1,;Tininffvards  in  every  detail,  either  large  or  small,  furnishing  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting, 

FleSrm&  Th SSsrliraf  Pug  Mills  Mold  Sanding  Machines,  molds,  trucks,  barrows  and  everything  connected  with  the  business. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLBTOHBR  &  THOMAS, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


- M  AiMJr  ALi  u  J'.IAO  _  T  TPP 

RRICK  machinery  and  brickmakers  supplies. 
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Jtyarer’s  Improued  Dryer. 


Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  the  Standard  I 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don't  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  Son tli  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  i, 

ED.  fl.  C7UiIt7IW7IY,  GEJSl'L  PHIfcASEtPHTA,  FA. 


t 
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More  than  lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 

February,  1889. 
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100 


in  18  Months 


TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 


}i  I 


2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 

also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
4°°  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 
We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 

is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 


CHISHOLM, 


JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt,  Ont. 

Agent  for  Dominion  of  Canada. 


BOYD  &  WHITE, 

CHICAG-O. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  i  5  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


jd.  0.  U/l?iti)ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them :  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines.” 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 
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ESTABLISHED  1854.  INCORPORATED  1875. 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  “LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 

Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


ME  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEAILTiES  AN1)  ADVANTAGES  FOli  UUlt  MACHINE: 


1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  or  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and  openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a 
minimum.  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 
do.  4.  The  adjustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers,  also  Engines  and  Boilers  com¬ 
plete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully 
given. 


:  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Ogden,  Utah,  October  15, 1890. 

Gentlemen— Yours  of  the  1st  inst  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of  54,000  brick  in  that  time 
*  *  *  *  The  Lion  Machine  that  I  ordered  last  spring  and  was  unable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine,  is  certainly  the  finest 

and  best  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  made  without  any  exception.  We  have  been  running  H  now  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  making  24,000  front  brick  every 
ten  hours  aud  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  took  a  green  brick  direct  from  the  machine  and  drove  a  spike  through  an  inch  board  without  breaking  the  brick.  Our 
brick  made  on  the  Lion  Brick  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  10, 1890;  stood  the  severe  Hydraulic  Test  which  they  were  subjected 
to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick.  You  can  look  for  an  order  from 
me  for  another  machine  for  next  season.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  hour  during  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothing  for 
repairs.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am  Yours  Very  Truly,  W.  M  ANDERSON,  Manager  A  nderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  7,  1890. 

Gentlemen  — About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 
of  such  fine  quality  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  our  yards  and  buildings  ready  for  them.  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 
of  each  Press  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  that  of  brick  made  by  hand. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully,  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.— ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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IMPROVED  CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Write  fc*.  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Plain  Slide  Valve  and  Automatic  High  Speed  Engines;  Self  Contained, 

Proiti  lO  to  SO  Horse-poTver. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
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The  clay-worker 


WE  GUARANTEE 


BELTING 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 


m  BRICK  ANDS  TILE  "'MACHINERY. 


~T  A  TESTIMONIAL*  LETTER. 

2xVi  'd&A  2j5A  Office  ofi  2M  2&A3&A 

Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co., 

W.  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 

712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
c’^-“  February  28,  1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  ‘•Leviathan”  Belting  supplied 
by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We 
had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from 
9-inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved 
uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during 
the  last  25  years  used  every  description 
of  belting,  leather,  rubber  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has 
given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  yours. 

I  watched  their  working  carefully  from 
the  commencement  until  we  closed  down 
for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion 
of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less 
slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  got  more  work  through 
with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  our  class  of  work,  we  found 
the  weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
these  belts. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
with  any  one  wishing  information  on 
this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Ft.  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works. 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Con¬ 
veyor  Belt,  being'  far  more 
serviceable  and  efficient  than 
any  other  belt  or  device. 

Get  the  Leviathan 

and  you  get  the  Best. 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using 
your  8-inch  8-ply  Leviathan  Belting  for 
three  years.  We  elevate  wet  glass  sand  to 
a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 
sprocket  chain  elevator,  and  we  find  by 
experience  that  one  Leviathan  belt  will 
elevate  eight  times  as  much  sand  as  a 
sprocket  chain  will,  before  it  wears  out. 
The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have 
given  us  good  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

The  T.  Downerd  &  Son  Co. 
Dictated.  Per  E.  C.  Downerd,  Pres 


See  tliat  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEYIATHAN”  Belting. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLE  ZMZ^OSTTXIP^OTTXIESEIRS, 


Factories : 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T  HE  C  U  A  V  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 


Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drying  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Wrape  &  Peck,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  Y.  Purington  Chicago,  Pres’t.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Yeneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Seager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 


Galesburg,  III.,  November  21,  1890. 

Iron  (  }ad  Dryer  Company ,  Chicago ,  111.: 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  17th,  I  would  say  that  my  reports  from  Galesburg  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  operation  of  your  Dryer.  With  the  exception  of  the  grade,  which,  at  first,  was  too 
steep,  I  have  not  had  one  single  criticism.  We  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the  expense,  we  have  been  short  of  kiln  room  and  have  had  to  make  frequent  stops  of  our 
machinery  and  let  the  Dryer  cool  off,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  close  figures 
on  the-expense,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  are  able  to  run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  brick  dry  without  cracking,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  them  outdoors  or 
anywhere  else. 

We  have,  you  know,  three  sections.  This  is  one  more  section  than  you  thought  would  be  necessary,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  drying  capacity  than  too  little. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  duplicate  the  present  Dryer  in  the  Spring.  We  are  making  at  present  60,000  per 
day.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  President. 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  Hours. 


UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  ANI)  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co .,  Chicago,  III.:  Chicago,  January  20,  1891. 

Gentlemen — 

The  Dryer  you  built  for  us  last  summer  is  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  you  guaranteed;  it  is  drying  our 
brick  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  two  tunnels,  each  17  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long,  and  dry  70,000  brick  in  them  every  twenty-four  hours 
without  injury  to  the  brick. 

It  requires  from  75  to  80  h.  p.  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of  course  we  use  less  boiler 
capacity  in  summer  time.  The  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  is  no 
check  or  crack  in  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying. 

We  cannot  praise  your  Dryer  any  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
Dryer.  Yours  truly,  M.  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 
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CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


45TH,  CLARK  AND  LASALLE  STREETS. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 


November  13th,  1890. 


Gentlemen  Your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  is  received,  inquiring  as  to  the  work  of  the  Dryer  you  put  in  for  us 
recently  and  which  you  guaranteed  to  dry  our  fire  brick  thoroughly  in  forty-eight  hours  with  steam  at  80  pounds 
pressure. 

On  our  first  test  of  the  Dryer  we  filled  it  with  square  fire  brick  which  were  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
degrees  and  in  twenty-eight  hours  they  were  bone  dry  and  ready  for  the  kiln.  Since  then  we  have  turned  out 
square  brick  and  other  shapes  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Our  last  test  was  made  with  split  fire  brick  which  are  only  9x4£xl^  inches  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  dry 
without  warping  or  cracking. 

They  were  in  the  Dryer  thirteen  hours  and  came  out  bone  dry  and  in  as  perfect  shape  as  when  they  left  our 
brick  press,  as  did  also  all  the  other  brick  we  have  tried.  We  have  used  steam  at  80  pounds  to  20  pounds.  The 
cars  you  furnished  work  easily. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  Dryer  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  you  guaranteed  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  recommmend  it  to  any  one  in  our  line  of  business.  Yours  truly, 

C.  A.  REED,  President.  . 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co .,  Chicago ,  III.: 


November  13th,  1890. 


Gentlemen  In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  after  one  month’s  trial  with  it,  we  find  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it. 

The  Dryer  we  have  is  101  feet  long  and  13£  feet  wide  (inside),  containing  four  tracks  and  will  hold  52  of  your 
double  deck  cars  containing  26,000  bricks.  We  carry  about  200  degrees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  and  about  150 
degrees  at  the  other.  The  brick  goes  through  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking  and  comes  out  bone  dry. 

iWe  use  it  principally  for  drying  street  blocks  made  on  a  stiff  clay  machine.  These  blocks  are  9x4x2£  inches. 
We  can,  and  do,  with  equal  success  dry  bricks  made  on  our  soft  mud  machine. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer,  we  are  now  making  bricks 
regardless  of  the  cold  weather  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  old  brickmakers. 

W e  will,  in  all  probability  have  to  put  in  another  one  in  the  Spring.  Wishing  you  success,  we  are, 

Yours  truly,  EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

Per  C.  J.  Morris. 


Drying  Pressed  Brick  Successfully. 


THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 
Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Brussels,  Ill.,  July  9,  1890. 


Gentlemen— We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  three  drying  tunnels  built  by  you  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are 
happy  to  speak  in  their  favor,  as  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  our  brick.  With  your  system  of  Dryers,  our  loss  of  brick 
by  cracking  or  checking  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  cuts  any  figure,  and  our  clays  are  not  easy  to  handle,  checking  easily  in  ordinary 
air  drying.  We  gladly  recommend  your  Dryer  to  any  party  in  need  of  a  good  Dryer  for  making  either  pressed  or  common  brick. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  W.  G.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Treas. 


Drying  Fire-Proofing  Successfully. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  FIRE-PROOFING  AND  BRICK  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30,  1890. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen— For  about  three  months  we  have  been  using  one  of  your  brick  Dryers,  drying  stifl  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing,  and 
during  the  entire  time  it  has  given  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  do  not  believe  we  could  do  without  it.  The  construction  of  this  Dryer 
is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  men  who  erected  it.  Very  Truly  Yours,  F.  A.  Fowler,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  36. 

A  Terra  Cotta  Fire  Place. 

HE  accompanying  illustration  is  of  a 
terra  cotta  fire-place  de¬ 
signed  for  the  corridor  of  the 
Bates  House  in  this  city.  It 
is  an  apt  design,  illustrating 
the  highest  principle  of  art — 
how  to  fit  the  prettiest  thing 
possible  for  the  place  it  has  to 
fill.  A  statue  of  Venus,  by 
Praxitiles,  is  artistic  and  pret¬ 
ty,  but  it  would  be  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a  hotel  corri¬ 
dor.  A  fire-place,  however,  is 
a  necessity.  A  “cannon”  stove 
might  furnish  sufficient  heat 
but  it  would  be  entirely  in¬ 
congruous  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Bates  House,  surrounded 
with  costly  fixtures,  elegant 
frescoes,  and.  tesselated  floors, 
in  fact,  our  prejudice  against 
the  “cannon”  stove  is  so  in¬ 
tense  that  we  would  prefer  to 
shiver  rather  than  be  warmed 
by  one.  We  all  know  it — its 
conception,  birth,  and  ways  of 
life  are  those  of  the  American 
railway  station. 

This  fire-place  is  just  where 
it  belongs.  It  would  fit  no¬ 
where  else,  and  nothing  else 
would  better  fit  this  place.  A 
modern  first-class  hotel  has 
many  guests,  who  wish  to 
warm  their  shins,  and  be  com¬ 
fortable;  it  therefore  requires 
a  large  fire-place.  It  must 
economize  space,  and  hence 
cannot  give  up  the  whole  side 
of  a  large  room  to  it.  This 
design  boldly  comes  out  into 
the  room  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
tact  how  to  do  it  gracefully. 

It  is  done  here,  as  the  picture 
shows.  Around  the  base  of 
the  semi-circle  twro  large  arch¬ 
es  joined  by  straight  walls, 


it  is  a  real  ornament  to  the  room,  having 
none  of  the  obtrusiveness  of  a  mere  fire¬ 
place,  due,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the  soft 
undertone  of  terra  cotta,  as  to  its  form. 

HOW  AND  WHAT  TO  READ. 

You  should  treat  a  book  as  you  would 
a  person  with  whom  you  are 
talking  for  information;  that 
is,  question  it,  read  it  over  and 
turn  back  and  try  to  get  at 
the  meaning;  if  the  book  it¬ 
self  does  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  raise,  go  to  some 
other  book,  ask  a  dictionary 
or  encyclopedia  for  an  expla¬ 
nation.  And  if  the  book 
treated  in  this  way  does  not 
teach  you  anything  or  does 
not  inspire  you,  it  is  of  no 
more  service  to  you  than  the 
conversation  of  a  dull,  ignor¬ 
ant  person.  I  just  used  the 
word  “inspire.”  You  do  not 
read  all,  books  for  facts  or  for 
information  merely,  but  to  be 
inspired,  to  have  your  thoughts 
lifted  up  to  noble  ideas,  to 
have  your  sympathies  touched, 
your  ambition  awakened  to  do 
some  worthy  or  great  thing,  to 
become  a  man  or  a  woman  of 
character  and  consideration  in 
the  world.  You  read  the  story 
of  a  fine  action  or  a  heroic 
character — the  death  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  or  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
or  the  sacrifice  of  Nathan  Hale, 
or  such  a  poem  as  “The  Lady 
of  the  Lake” — not  for  informa¬ 
tion  only,  but  to  create  in  you 
a  higher  ideal  of  life,  and  to 
give  you  sympathy  with  your 
fellows  and  with  noble  pur¬ 
poses,  and  therefore  the  best 
literature  in  all  the  world  is 
the  best  for  you  to  begin 
with.  And  you  will  find  it 
the  most  interesting. — Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  in  January  St. 
Nicholas. 


How  much  sooner  it  gets 
too  dark  to  saw  wood  than  it 
does  to  play  lawn  tennis. — Ex. 


cut  the  circle  into  a  polygon, 
which  is  made  into  a  circle  Fire-Place — Bates  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


around  the  frieze ;  this  gracefully  retreats 
back  to  the  wall  in  a  cone,  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  the  plainness  of  the  cone 
broken  by  ribs  concentrating  in  the 
crown,  and  crowned  by  circles  at  regular 
intervals.  Its  height  is  15  feet  and  its 
proportions  and  design  are  so  fitting  that 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  5. 

SMOKE,  ETC. 

Dear  Will  You  appear  not  fully  able 
to  comprehend  my  last  letter  on  clinkers, 
ashes,  etc.  I  think  this  is  due  to  hastily 
glancing  through  it,  and  laying  it  down 
without  giving  it  sufficient  thought  and 
attention.  I  must,  therefore,  advise  you 
to  read  it  again,  carefully,  and  do  not 
raise  objections  to  points  you  do  not 
fully  understand — a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  will  clear  it  up  for  you. 

These  letters  are  intended  to  enable 
you  to  link  together  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  complete  combustion 
of  fuel,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  on  a 
large  scale,  therefore,  pay  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  each  and  all  of  them. 

I  may  just  state  here,  that  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  yet,  and  much  also  to 
unlearn,  and  in  this  letter  I  am  anxious 
to  eradicate  some  of  the  opinions  you 
entertain  concerning  smoke.  I  am  well 
aware  that  a  great  many  people,  much 
older,  with  much  wider  experience,  and 
better  informed  than  you  are,  entertain 
the  same  and  similar  erroneous  opinions, 
on  this  subject,  so  prepare  yourself  for  a 
merciless  onslaught  on  some  of  your 
cherished  and  settled  convictions. 

With  all  due  deference  to  engineers, 
firemen,  brick  burners,  etc.,  whose  exper¬ 
iences  have  been  gained  by  years  of  daily 
toil  and  practice,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  investigate  the  subject  thor¬ 
oughly  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and 
which  entitles  them  to  much  considera¬ 
tion,  and  their  deductions  to  a  careful 
examination;  still  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  so  many  of  them  entirely  ignore 
the  theoretical  side,  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point;  their  theory  is  based  solely  on 
their  own  observations,  and  ends  there, 
and  therein  arises  the  error. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  there  are, 
who  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  rational 
conclusion  concerning  smoke;  they 
know  how  to  cause  it,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  how  to  prevent  it,  but  its  compo¬ 
sition,  and  value,  are  qualities  on  which 
their  ideas  are  very  vague,  and  varying. 
Some  have  an  idea  that  the  long  train  of 
smoke  they  see  floating  away  is  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  about  half  the  fuel 
they  have  just  shoveled  into  the  furnace, 
making  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
unburnt.  Now  this  is  a  very  common, 
but  a  great  mistake.  The  visible  fuel 
(carbon)  in  the  smoke,  is  in  such  insig¬ 
nificant  quantities  as  to  be  practically 


valueless.  Some  men,  like  yourself, 
have  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor,  inventing  methods  for  burning  this 
smoke,  but  when  I  show  you  how  expen¬ 
sive,  and  how  impracticable  are  such 
contrivances,  I  trust  you  will  waste  no 
more  time  pursuing,  as  it  were,  such  a 
phantom.  Devise  something,  if  you  will, 
for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  but  let  it  go 
if  it  is  once  made,  never  again  waste 
your  time  trying  to  reclaim  it.  Consider 
well  the  following  quotation  from  the 
“Engineer’s  Handy  Book”  by  Steven 
Roper.  He  says:  “A  grain  of  soot  distrib¬ 
uted  evenly  in  fine  particles  through  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam,  would  color  it  blacker  than  the 
ace  oj  spades.”  He  says  much  more  on 
this  subject  well  worth  your  reading.  I 
would  like  you  also  to  read  “Combustion 
of  Coal  and  Smoke”  by  C.  Wye  Williams, 
you  will  find  much  in  it  that  will  be  very 
interesting,  and  of  great  value  to  you. 
A  more  recent  work,  however,  and  one 
in  which  I  took  a  great  interest,  is,  “Ban- 
on  Combustion.”  Make  extracts  in  your 
note  book  from  these  works,  and  from 
magazines  and  periodicals  in  which  you 
will  occasionally  see  this  subject  treated. 

The  following  is  an  extract  I  made  in 
my  note  book  of  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Glasgow,  in  1874,  by  W.  Allen  Carter,  C.E.: 

“When  carbonic  oxide  is  formed,  only 
three-tenths  of  the  evaporating  power  of 
the  carbon  is  given  out,  the  remaining 
seven-tenths  being  given  out  when  carbonic 
acid  is  formed.  The  gaseous  portion  of 
coal  being  only  partially  burnt  produces 
smoke  and  soot,  caused  generally  by  insuffi¬ 
cient  air  above  the  fire,  or  by  coming  in 
contact  with  cold  surfaces,  and  being 
cooled  down  below7  the  temperature  nec 
essary  for  the  ignition  of  the  gases. 

“Smoke  is  not  the  only  indication  of 
waste  fuel. 

“Gas  and  smoke  are  not  synonymous 
terms. 

“Sometimes  a  great  waste  of  fuel  takes 
place  without  any  smoke  being  visible. 

“We  must  challenge  the  idea,  that  a 
furnace  can  consume  its  owTn  smoke; 
that  is  simply  impossible,  we  can  con¬ 
struct  a  furnace  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  smoke,  but  let  it  once  be  formed,  and 
it  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  same  fur¬ 
nace,  its  presence  indicating,  that  the 
furnace  is  wanting  in  those  conditions 
essential  for  complete  combustion.” 

Let  us  now  examine  smoke,  with  a 
view  of  getting  at  its  composition ;  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its 
value  as  fuel,  and  to  see  if  it  is  worth 
reclaiming  and  feeding  into  a  furnace 
again  for  the  production  of  heat.  To 


simplify  matters  let  us  suppose  the 
smoke  to  be  free  from  carbonic  oxide, 
and  the  furnace  producing  the  smoke, 
to  be  consuming  80  pounds  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  per  hour,  and  the  composition 
of  the  coal  to  be  60  pounds  carbon,  8 
pounds  oxygen,  1  pound  hydrogen  and 
11  pounds  incombustible  matter,  or 
ashes. 

For  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
60  pounds  of  carbon  there  would  be  re¬ 
quired  from  the  atmosphere  160  pounds 
of  oxygen,  and  this  would  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  535.65  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  a 
total  of  695.65  pounds  of  atmospheric 
air;  this  is  the  quantity  required  by 
theory,  but  in  practice — as  I  have  told 
you  before — double  this  quantity  is  re¬ 
quired  to  compensate  our  imperfect 
arrangements  for  supplying  our  furnaces 
with  air;  so  we  must  now  double  our 
695.65  making  our  actual  requirements 
1,391.30  pounds.  I  want  you  to  think 
this  matter  over  for  a  few  minutes,  for  it 
will  lead  you  on  to  a  truer  conception  of 
the  general  composition  of  smoke,  and 
thence  to  its  utter  worthlessness  as  fuel. 

To  return  then  to  our  calculation  of 
the  air  necessary  to  burn  the  80  pounds 
of  coal;  of  this  1,391.30  pounds  of  air, 
1,071.30  pounds  are  nitrogen,  mark  you, 
over  half  a  ton  of  nitrogen  passing 
through  the  furnace  and  up  the  smoke¬ 
stack  every  hour.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  for  the  present  the  moisture 
and  other  impurities  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  viewing  it  as  simply  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  we  then  have  issuing  from  the 
smokestack  — 

Steam  or  water  vapor..  9.00  lbs. 
Unconsumed  oxygen..  160.00  “ 

Carbonic  acid .  220.00  “ 

Nitrogen . 1,071.30  “ 

Making  a  total  of...  1,460.30  “ 

1,460.30  pounds  of  incombustible,  also 
transparent  matter  ejected  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  into  the  atmosphere  every  hour. 

This  is,  however,  a  case  of  supposed 
perfect  combustion,  and  of  course  no 
smoke  made,  we  must  therefore  intro¬ 
duce  a  case  of  incomplete  combustion, 
and  make  smoke,  to  elucidate  the  fallacy 
of  burning  it. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  a  grain 
of  soot  will  thoroughly  blacken  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam  or  other  gases;  2£  pounds 
of  unconsumed  carbon  would  be  ample 
to  render  inky  black  every  cubic  foot  of 
the  gases  leaving  the  smokestack  in  the 
case  just  alluded  to,  for  one  hour.  Now 
we  will  suppose  this  2\  pounds  of  un¬ 
consumed  carbon  to  be  wasted  by  cool¬ 
ing  surfaces  in  the  furnace  and  the  lack 
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of  say  about  7  pounds  of  oxygen,  it  would 
not  materially  alter  the  figures  given 
above  to  further  convince  you,  if  needs 
be,  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  real  good 
black  smoke  for  its  carbon’s  sake.  Look 


the  following  over: — 

Unconsumed  carbon....  2£  lbs, 
Un consumed  oxygen...  153  “ 

Carbon  acid .  211  “ 

Nitrogen . 1,021  “ 


Total . 1,387£  “ 

I  think  by  this  time, — if  you  have 
carefully  followed  me  through  this  letter 
— you  have  arrived  at  the  conviction, 
that  smoke  burning  theories  and  appli¬ 
ances  are  delusive,  and  very  misleading, 
you  will  also  see  that  the  fuel  wasted  as 
smoke  alone,  is  altogether  too  inappre¬ 
ciable,  to  demand  any  attention  in  the 
economy  of  fuel.  There  are,  however, 
other  considerations,  which  will  justify 
the. adoption  of  means  to  prevent,  smoke, 
especially  in  large  manufacturing  cities 
and  towns,  where  the  deposition  of  soot 
soon  becomes  a  nuisance. 

Waste  no  more  time  on  smoke  burn¬ 
ing,  nor  even  smoke  prevention,  if  fuel 
economy  is  the  end  in  view;  think  of 
treating  nearly  1,400  pounds  of  in¬ 
combustible  gases  to  reclaim  about  2£ 
pounds  of  soot!  Think  of  going  to  any 
expense  to  prevent  this  waste,  60  or  80 
pounds  of  coal  in  24  hours! 

There  are  much  richer  fields  in  the 
economy  of  fuel  than  smoke  catching,  ox- 
smoke  saving,  and  remember  what  I 
have  said  before  in  these  letters,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  waste  of  fuel,  escapes  un¬ 
seen;  remember  the  statement  of  Allen 
Carter,  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter; 
that  when  carbon  is  only  burnt  to  car¬ 
bonic  oxide,  only  three-tenths  of  its  heat 
is  generated,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to 
escape  up  the  chimney  in  this  state, 
there  is  evidently  seven-tenths  of  that 
fuel  wasted  by  this  single  circumstance 
alone,  not  counting  the  further  losses  by 
radiation,  conduction,  etc.,  in  which  no 
useful  effect  is  produced. 

There  are  two  rules  which  cover  the 
ground  in  a  general  way  in  economizing 
fuel.  First,  generate  the  largest  amount 
of  heat  possible  with  your  fuel,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  utilize  as  much  as  practical,  of  that 
you  generate.  Yours  paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 


SHORT  AND  SWEET. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.  — ,  1891. 

E ditor  Clay-  Worker : 

The  advance  on  subscription  is  accept¬ 
able  and  cheap  at  that.  W.  S.  Simkins. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  DRY  PRESS  BRICK 

MANUFACTURE. 

BY  W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 

On  the  excursion  of  brick  manufactur- 
ers  to  Marion,  Ind.,  I  overheard  some 
criticisms  upon  the  programme  of  the 
convention  which  had  just  been  held  by 
our  National  Association.  One  member 
was  dissatisfied  that  so  much  time  had 
been  given  to  the  dry  press  process,  and 
another  thought  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  had  taken  very  little  interest  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  and  that  our 
secretai-y  had  been  unduly  influenced 
by  the  dry  press  men.  A  few  days  later 
I  met  in  Canada  a  member  who  was 
building  there  one  of  his  patent  dryers. 
He  had  left  his  work  to  attend  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  convention,  and,  being  asked 
upon  his  return,  how  he  liked  the  meet¬ 
ing,  replied  :  “It  didn’t  amount  to  much 
— the  dry  fellows  had  it  all  their  own 
way.” 

Now,  if  the  above  criticisms  represent 
the  sentiments  of  the  body  of  the 
National  Association,  and  also  of  the 
Ohio  Association,  it  places  me  in  rather 
an  embarrassing  situation.  I  have  been 
requested  to  speak  to  you  upon  this 
same  dry  subject  that  has  been  so  much 
depreciated;  but  I  will  read  only  a  few 
of  the  “Notes”  I  have  taken,  and  which 
I  have  condensed  as  much  as  perspicuity 
would  allow.  I  am  not  much  addicted 
to  “speakin’  in  meetin’”  anyhow  and 
would  not  think  of  coming  before  you 
to-day  were  it  not,  that  being  urged  by 
your  secretary,  I  could  not  say  no,  feel¬ 
ing  as  I  do,  so  largely  indebted  to  this 
Association  for  the  instruction  I  have 
received  from  the  l-ecords  of  its  previous 
meetings.  Moreover,  I  cannot  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  repugnance  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  dry  process  at  our  conven¬ 
tions  comes,  not  from  the  brickmakeis 
themselves,  but  from  those  representing 
the  machinery  and  dryers  used  in  other 
processes.  Every  earnest,  genuine,  pro¬ 
gressive  brickmaker  is  interested  in  all 
the  branches  of  his  art,  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  manufacturer  or  agent  is  opposed 
to  all  processes  and  methods  except  his 
own.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  prepare  a  programme  each  year 
with  new  men  and  new  subjects,  that 
would  please  everybody,  and  I  am  sure 
that  our  seci-etary  would  gladly  delegate 
this  task  to  any  of  these  fault  finders 
that  would  promise  to  perform  it  consci¬ 
entiously.  Judging  from  the  inquiries 
that  I  receive,  the  interest  in  the  dry 
process  of  making  brick  is  sufficient  to 


justify  all  the  attention  that  was  given  it 
at  our  l-ecent  convention. 

My  subject  does  not  require  me  to 
give  a  description  of  the  pi-ocess  of  mak¬ 
ing  dry  pi-ess  brick,  which  is  now  more 
or  less  familiar  to  all  of  you.  The  meth¬ 
ods  and  machinery  employed  are  being 
improved  evex-y  year,  making  the  results 
more  certain  and  satisfactory.  Yet  there 
is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement, 
and  it  should  be  the  object  of  such  gath- 
ei’ings  as  this  to  discuss  these  improve¬ 
ments,  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive,  to 
report  our  failures  as  well  as  our  suc¬ 
cesses,  so  that  after  this  interchange  of 
ideas  we  may  go  back  to  our  work  with 
l-enewed  zeal  and  vigoi-,  reinforced  and 
strengthened  for  the  struggle  with  the 
trials  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  worker  of  clay. 

The  vei-y  fii'st  step  in  the  dry  clay 
process,  the  harvesting  of  clay,  is  still  in 
the  most  primitive  condition.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  advanced  this  a  lit¬ 
tle  by  using  steam  power  to  cut  up  the 
clay  and  to  sci-ape  it  into  windrows;  but 
I  have  not  as  yet  found  anything  better 
than  shovels  and  carts  to  convey  the 
clay  to  the  sheds.  He  who  will  invent  a 
machine  that  will  load  and  carry  the 
clay  into  the  sheds  with  less  trouble  and 
expense  than  the  present  method,  will 
deserve  a  medal  and  make  the  di-y  pro¬ 
cess  more  popular. 

Passing  over  the  making  of  the  brick, 
which  is  now  pretty  well  understood,  the 
next  operation  most  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  burning.  I  merely  mention 
this  subject  as  I  could  not  do  more  with¬ 
out  repeating  what  I  have  already  said 
and  published.  The  importance  of  good 
burning  is  realized  by  every  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  causes  him  more  anxiety  than 
all  the  other  operations  combined.  I 
know  of  no  way  he  can  improve  the 
burning  save  by  giving  it  his  personal 
attention,  watching  and  studying  it  day 
and  night,  and  keeping  a  careful  record 
of  his  observations  and  experiments; 
thereby  making  himself  master  of  this 
as  hedoesof  the  other  departments  of  his 
business. 

I  am  often  asked  to  recommend  a 
burner;  but  I  hesitate  to  do  this,  even 
if  I  know  one  who  is  seeking  such  em¬ 
ployment,  for  somewhat  the  same  reason 
that  Talleyrand  always  declined  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  cook  or  a  medical  man, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  held 
guilty  of  murder  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact. 

In  the  manufacture  of  common  brick, 
when  the  brick  have  been  burned  they 
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are  ready  for  the  market,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  already  incurred  represents  nearly 
the  total  cost  of  the  brick;  but  in  the 
pressed  brick  business  the  further  opera¬ 
tions  of  sorting,  shading  and  grading, 
and  piling  and  loading  double  the  prev¬ 
ious  expense,  not  to  mention  the  extra 
cost  of  marketing  and  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  a  stock  of  two  to 
three  hundred  piles  of  different  shapes 
and  shades.  Machine  men  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  pressed  brick  business  say 
nothing  of  this,  and  doubtless  do  not 
realize  it,  and  those  proposing  to  engage 
in  it  do  not  take  this  important  matter 
into  consideration. 

I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  my  answer  to  a  few  of  the  inquiries 
that  I  receive  in  regard  to  the  dry  press 
process. 

1.  What  kinds  of  clay  are  adapted  to 
this  process  ? 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  believed 
that  only  of  a  very  few  clays  could  a 
good  dry  press  brick  be  made;  some  go¬ 
ing  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Sc.  Louis 
clays  alone  were  adapted  to  this  process. 
I  suppose  that  even  this  exception  would 
not  have  been  made  were  it  not  that  the 
superior  quality  of  the  brick  made  there 
by  the  pioneers  in  this  process,  could 
not  be  questioned.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  with  the  light  of  to-day  some  of  the 
old  volumes  of  the  Clay-Worker  upon 
this  subject,  or  the  reports  of  the  first 
conventions  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association.  A  few  years  ago 
I  published  the  opinion  that  cnore  clays 
could'  be  worked  successfully,  without 
mixture  of  other  material,  by  the  dry 
process  than  by  any  other.  Since  then  I 
have  made  practical  tests  of  a  variety  of 
clays  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  in  only  two  or  three  cases  have 
failed  to  get  a  good  merchantable  brick 
by  this  process.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  with  any  large  number  of  these 
clays  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick 
would  prove  a  successful  business,  but 
that  the  clay  itself  could  be  worked  by 
this  process  into  a  hard,  firm,  durable 
brick.  It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question  negatively,  by  stating 
what  clays  will  not  make  a  good  dry 
press  brick.  Clays  too  strong  for  other 
processes  will  work  well  by  the  dry  pro¬ 
cess,  as  also  will  some  very  weak  clays 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  fine 
sand.  The  method  of  preparing  these 
different  clays  for  the  press  should  be 
varied  to  suit  the  clay  and  press.  Shales 
and  heavy  clays  work  best  by  this  pro¬ 
cess.  Some  very  fine,  light  clays  are 
difficult  to  press  dry  and  will  not  make 
a  hard,  solid,  ringing  brick.  Not  enough 
is  known  of  the  effects  of  the  many  diff¬ 
erent  combinations  of  elements  and  their 
proportions  found  in  clays  to  judge  defi¬ 
nitely  from  a  chemical  analysis  what  the 
results  will  be  in  practice,  so  that  it  is 
always  safer  to  trust  to  a  practical  test 
made  by  disinterested  parties. 

2.  Can  the  dry  process  be  employed 

successfully  for  the  manufucture  of  com¬ 
mon  brick?  -  v  •'  P.&A  ‘ryr>?J-^A 

Those  interested  (in  the  sale  of  dry 
press  machinery  say  yes,  while  those  in¬ 


terested  in  other  machinery  and  dryers 
say  as  emphatically,  no.  This  question 
cannot  be  decided  upon  the  quality  of 
the  brick  produced,  since  no  process  can 
equal  the  dry  press  for  quality — save 
that  the  smoothness  of  the  sides  is  often 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  make  as  good  a  bond  as  the  rough 
soft-mud  or  plastic  side-cut  brick;  but 
this  objection  can  be  easily  overcome  by 
placing  a  panel  on  the  top  dies.  The 
question  then  hinges  upon  the  cost  of 
production.  Can  merchantable  common 
brick  be  made  as  cheaply  by  the  dry 
press  process  as  by  any  other?  This  is 
one  of  those  questions,  like  the  “hand 
versus  machine  made  brick”  logomachy 
in  the  journals,  that  cannot  be  answered 
by  yes  or  no.  In  the  language  of  honest 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  “Much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides.”  The  conditions  are 
so  variable  that  while  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  dry  process  will  never  be  popu¬ 
lar  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
brick,  yet  I  do  not  say  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  it  be  made  successful. 
I  always  give  it  as  my  opinion  in  answer 
to  this  question,  that  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  common  brick  exclusively  the  dry 
press  process  cannot  be  made  profitable. 
If  the  clay  burns  a  color  suitable  for 
face  brick,  the  business  of  making  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  face  brick  by  this  process 
can  often  be  successfully  combined,  as 
at  St.  Louis  and  a  few  other  places.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  the  rage  for  nov¬ 
elties  in  color  of  face  brick  makes  it 
possible  now  in  our  large  cities  to  sell 
almost  anything — in  fact  the  more  off 
color  the  better.  That  this  variety  in 
color  of  face  brick  is  having  a  pleasing 
effect  in  the  appearance  of  our  cities 
cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  newly  developed  taste  will  be 
lasting. 

3.  Is  the  dry  press  process  suitable  for 
paving  brick  ? 

In  my  answer  to  this  question  you 
must  understand  that  I  am  speaking 
solely  from  my  experience  with  the  dry 
press  process,  and  not  from  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 
However,  I  have  read  with  interest  all 
that  has  been  published  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  upon  paving  brick,  and  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  Paving  and: 
Municipal  Engineering  from  its  inception. 
I  have  carefully  studied  the  tests  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  made  by  engineers,  and  think 
I  am  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  a 
suitable  paving  brick  can  be  made  by 
the  dry  process.  When  I  assert  that  as 
far  as  all  the  qualities  required  in  a  good 
paver  are  concerned,  no  process  can 
equal  the  dry  press,  I  do  not  do  it  in¬ 
considerately,  however  much  it  may  be 
derided.  I  will,  moreover,  back  up  my 
assertion  with  the  offer  that  if  any  one 
has  a  clay  that  makes  a  good  paver  by 
the  process  he  employs,  if  he  will  send 
me  two  or  three  barrels  of  it,  I  will  make 
him  a  better  paver  by  the  dry  process, 
if  he  will. pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  test. 
If  these  statements  should  provoke  dis¬ 
cussion  at  this  meeting,  some  one  will 
doubtless  ask  me  to  name  a  place  where 
paving  brick  are  made  by  this  process, 


and  I  will  be  unable  to  do  it,  and  this 
will  afford  him  much  satisfaction.  So 
he  might  have  asked  a  few  years  ago  one 
advocating  the  making  of  any  kind  of 
brick  by  the  dry  process  to  name  a  man 
that  was  doing  it  successfully.  He  would 
then  have  argued  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
was  doing  it,  and  that  many  had  attempt¬ 
ed  it  and  failed,  that  hence  no  one  could 
do  it.  There  are  many  brickmakers  that 
have  never  examined  a  well-made  dry 
press  brick,  such  as  are  being  turned  out 
to-day.  Their  idea  of  a  dry  press  brick 
is  a  coarse,  granular,  though  shapely, 
mass  of  half  burned  clay,  such  as  we 
used  to  make  when  the  process  was  in 
its  infancy.  Many  still  believe  that  a 
dry  press  brick  will  not  stand  the  rain 
and  frosts.  In  order  to  get  our  hard  culls 
into  use  for  side  walks  in  the  town  where 
I  manufacture  I  was  obliged  to  guaran¬ 
tee  to  replace  any  that  showed  undue 
wear;  but  now  I  can  furnish  abundant 
evidence  that  our  brick  will  outwear  the 
soft-mud  and  stiff-mud  brick  made  of 
the  same  clay.  One  of  the  severest  tests 
of  these  qualities  of  brick  is  in  sewers, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  city 
engineer  could  be  induced  to  lay  aside 
his  prejudices  and  try  them ;  but  to-day 
they  are  sought  after  for  such  purposes.  In 
this  city  of  Columbus,  the  Fish  Brick 
Company  made  last  year  eight  millions 
of  dry  press  brick,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  used  in  the  severs  of  this  city. 

I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  dry 
press  brick  machinery  and  do  not  mean 
to  urge  anyone  to  adopt  this  process  for 
paving  brick,  as  I  am  not  positive  that  it 
is  the  best,  but,  were  it  in  my  line,  I 
would  try  it.  As  to  the  quality  of  brick, 
provided  one  has  the  requisite  clay, 
facilities  and  knowledge,  he  need  have 
no  fears.  As  to  the  cost  of  manufacture 
compared  with  the  process  of  dry-pan, 
wet-pan  or  pug  mill,  plastic  cut-off  ma¬ 
chine  and  repress,  and  dryers,  he  will 
have  a  decided  advantage.  But  I  have 
said  enough  upon  this  question — the  last 
that  I  shall  discuss — more  than  I  would 
have  said  had  the  su eject  of  paving  brick 
been  upon  the  programme  of  this  con¬ 
vention. 

The  use  of  pressed  brick  for  fronts  is 
increasing  rapidly  each  year  owing 
chiefly  to  the  improvement  in  quality 
and  reduction  of  price  brought  about  by 
the  development  of  the  dry  press  process. 
In  1880  there  were  made  in  Ohio  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  millions  of  pressed 
brick,  all  molded  and  pressed  by  hand. 
In  1890  there  were  made  in  Ohio,  about 
thirty-five  millions  of  pressed  brick — 
more  than  thirty-two  millions  or  about 
90  per  cent,  of  which  were  made  by  the 
dry  press  process! 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ad¬ 
aptability  of  the  dry  process  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  common  brick  or  paving 
brick,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  the  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  plain  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  and  tiles  for  fine  fronts  and 
for  inside  work-  I  say  “all,”  but  perhaps 
Bro.  Raymond,  who  is  to  follow  me,  will 
not  only  differ  with  me  in  this,  but  will 
lead  you  to  an  entirely  different  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  have  known  him  a  long  time, 
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and  can  say  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  ideas  of  “Pressed  and 
Ornamental  Brick,”  as  to  Raymond  him¬ 
self  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  “He’s 
all  right.” 


PRESSED  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

BY  C.  W.  RAYMOND. 

Deviating  somewhat  from  the  usual 
custom  of  beginning  an  essay  with  an 
apology,  I  oti'er  none,  and  trust  to  my 
friends,  the  brickmakers,  to  supply  this 
important,  and,  doubtless,  much  needed 
omission. 

The  thoughts  which  I  present  are  not 
those  derived  from  rough  and  practical 
experience  on  the  brickyard.  They  are 
not  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind  by 
financial  loss.  I  have  never  bought  a 
brick  machine.  I  have  never  worked 
fourteen  hours  a  day  for  five  days,  to  sit 
serenely  by  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth 
to  see  the  results  of  my  labor  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  or  unceremoniously 
destroyed  by  a  drenching  rain.  I  have 
never  been  on  the  yard  at  night  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  gentle  and  sweet  placidity 
that  hovers  over  the  countenance  of  the 
“burner”  as  he  quietly  settles  himself 
down  in  a  warm  nook  or  corner  to  enjoy 
his  night’s  repose.  I  have  never  had  my 
employes,  in  the  height  of  a  busy  season, 
feed  the  insatiate  apetite  of  the  brick 
machine  or  pug  mill,  or  crusher,  with 
the  indigestable  crowbar  or  pick  axe, 
causing  a  two  weeks’  stoppage  for 
repairs  thereby.  I  have  never  sat  down 
and  written  to  the  unsuspecting  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  aforesaid  broken  machine, 
describing  the  occurrence  as  follows: 

“My  Dear  Sir  : — Owing  to  a  defective 
casting  in  your  machine  it  broke  down 
yesterday  while  it  was  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way.  The  main  mast  is  bro¬ 
ken,  the  jib  boom  is  dislocated,  and  the 
hull  is  fractured;  in  fact  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  is  a  wreck. 

“We  estimate  our  loss — 25,000  bricks 
a  day  for  14  days — at  $1,500.  We  have 
given  you  credit  for  the  purchase  price 
of  the  machine,  $650,  now  due,  notwith¬ 
standing  nothing  remains  to  us  but  bro¬ 
ken  castings.  The  balance  you  will 
please  remit  to  us  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience.” 

No,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  escaped  all 
these,  and  offer  the  suggestions  herewith 
from  results  collected  by  long  association 
with  one  of  my  more  unfortunate  brothers, 
those  who  have  done  the  experimenting, 
and  hope  to  place  such  ideas  before  you 
as  will  enable  you  to  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others. 

In  our  recent  National  Conventions, 
exhaustive  papers  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  showing  careful  thought  and  prep¬ 
aration,  have  been  read  and  discussed 
by  able  and  experienced  advocates,  hence 
very  little  that  is  new  now  remains  to  be 
said.  Your  indulgence,  therefore,  will 
be  appreciated  if  my  paper  fails  to  ad¬ 
vance  anything  startling  in  its  originality. 

It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  undertake 
to  formulate  any  rules  or  specific  mode 
of  procedure  applicable  to  all  cases,  these 


I  find,  are  as  varied  as  the  yards  them¬ 
selves.  While  much  can  be  said  that 
will  aid  you,  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  much  more  remains  that  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience  with  your  clay, 
and  conditions  by  which  you  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  These  govern  largely,  not 
only  your  manner  of  working,  but  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  the  profit  on  your 
output  as  well.  In  many  years  of  obser¬ 
vation,  I  do  not  know  of  two  yards  who 
use  in  detail  exactly  the  same  methods. 
My  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  nature  and  such  as  will  apply  in  a 
large  measure  to  all  manufacturers  of 
repressed  brick. 

Among  the  many  questions  which,  as 
a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  I  am  called 
upon  to  “air  my  knowledge  of”  is  this, 
“Tell  us  the  best  method  of  making  fine 
front  brick.”  I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
to  a  limited  extent  this  “unlimited” 
question. 

PRESSED  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

The  subject  is  susceptible  of  almost 
infinite  expansion  and  elucidation. 
Shall  I  speak  of  the  aggressive  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  dry  clay  process,  the  ack¬ 
nowledged  success  of  the  stiff  clay,  or 
the  time  tried  and  proven  manner  of 
manufacture  by  the  soft  clay  process? 
All  have  their  advocates,  each  has  its 
advantages.  I  will  not  consume  your 
time,  however,  by  a  description  of  what, 
in  my  opinion,  should  constitute  a  spe¬ 
cial  subject  of  its  own,  and  which  has 
been  so  ably  presented  in  the  preceding 
paper  by  Prof.  Richardson,  “The  Dry 
Press,”  but  rather  treat  of  the  manner  of 
making  repress  and  ornamental  brick 
from  plastic  clay. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  claim  that 
all  clay  will  make  a  good  pressed  brick, 
notwithstanding,  I  believe  that  all  clay, 
or  rather,  all  brick  can  be  improved  by 
repressing.  Why  not  ?  The  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  gluts  when  they  are  in 
their  last  stages  of  plasticity,  evaporation 
has  largely  ceased,  hence  they  are  well 
calculated  to  hold,  not  only  the  perfect 
shape  given  them  by  the  repress,  but 
their  fine  edges  and  corners  and  finished 
surfaces  as  well. 

I  strenuously  advocate  the  advisability 
of  having  certain  days  on  which  to 
“strike  out”  brick  for  repressing.  Special 
care  can  be  better  given  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  clay;  the  machinery,  belting, 
molds,  presses,  etc.,  can  be  cleansed  and 
oiled  for  the  occasion ;  dry  clay  or  hard 
articles  removed  from  the  machine  or 
pug  mill;  the  drying  floor,  pallets  and 
racks,  be  swept  and  removed  of  all  dirt 
and  dust;  the  brick  machine  can  be  run 
at  a  slower  speed  to  admit  of  time  being 
taken  to  give  the  best  results  in  hand¬ 
ling;  in  fact,  the  rush  and  hurry  inci¬ 
dent  upon  making  large  numbers  of 
common  brick  can  be  avoided.  Again, 
in  striking  out  brick  for  repressing,  it  is 
necessary  that  an  extra  amount  of  clay 
should  be  contained  in  them. 

First,  to  compensate  for  condensation 
given  them  by  pressure. 

Second,  pressed  brick  when  laid  in 
the  wall,  require  a  much  smaller  mortar 
joint  than  common  ones,  hence  to  bond 


with  them  properly  they  must  be  thicker; 
therefore  larger  molds  are  required. 
These  and  other  reasons  present  them¬ 
selves  why  it  is  advantageous  to  have 
stated  days  or  times  for  this  work. 

I  would  not  advise  my  friends  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  pressed  brick  without 
satisfying  themselves  that  their  material 
is  suitable,  either  in  itself,  or  susceptible 
of  advantageous  combination.  This 
should  be  determined  by  an  actual  test 
by  a  practical  burner.  A  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis  is  of  inestimable  value  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  alkalies  or  other 
impurities  which  cause  so  much  efflo¬ 
rescence  in  many  of  our  fine  fronts. 
The  novice,  however,  need  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  his  first  trial  does  not  “pan 
out.”  If  it  does  not  indicate  that  he  has 
made  a  rich  “find,”  additional  experi¬ 
menting,  combination,  or  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  may  later  on  develop  the  fact  that 
he  has  struck  “pay  dirt.” 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  clay  and 
striking  out  the  brick  for  making  pressed 
brick  is  identical  to  that  of  making  com¬ 
mon  brick,  except  perhaps  the  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  that  are  taken  to 
insure  the  very  best  results.  It  seems 
unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  a  process 
so  well  known  to  you  all.  Weathering 
is  usually  advisable.  It  is  a  great  help 
in  the  tempering  or  pugging  of  the  clay, 
as  the  assimilation  caused  thereby  light¬ 
ens  the  work  on  the  machinery  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  strata. 

It  is  important,  first  of  all,  that  the 
clay  be  free  from  stones,  roots,  and  all 
foreign  substances.  Judicious  work  of 
the  pit  men  in  “weeding”  out  the  largest 
of  these  at  the  clay  bank  is  commenda¬ 
ble.  Frequent  stoppages  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  avoided,  and  its  liability  to  break¬ 
age  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  stones  abound  in  any  quantity  they 
should  be  separated  from  the  clay  by  a 
roller  crusher,  or  if  they  be  not  large  and 
of  a  limestone  formation,  a  disintegrator 
or  pulverizer  to  reduce  them  will  answer. 
In  the  latter  contingency,  the  crushed 
stones  form  an  integral  part  of  the  clay 
and  are  worked  up  with  it.  Experience 
alone  can  demonstrate  whether  they  de¬ 
teriorate  its  quality  or  are  otherwise 
objectionable. 

The  pugging  process  which  follows  is 
one  of  importance,  as  upon  its  thorough¬ 
ness  depends  largely  the  uniformity  of 
your  material.  A  pug  mill,  in  addition 
to  the  one  which  usually  forms  part  of 
the  machine,  relieves  the  latter  of  exces¬ 
sive  strain  and  better  prepares  the  clay 
for  all  future  work  upon  it,  in  fact,  by  its 
use  the  clay  is  thoroughly  prepared  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  machine,  whose  only 
remaining  duty  is  to  strike  out  the  brick. 

In  sanding  the  molds  for  use  with  the 
machine,  a  fine  sand  giving  a  rich  red 
color  is  required.  Where  this  is  not 
obtainable,  good  results  can  be  had  by 
using  molding  sand,  or  the  dust  from 
the  rattler  procurable  in  any  foundry. 
Seive  through  any  fine  seive,  not  less 
than  a  No.  60. 

Tempering  clay  by  a  wheel  and  mold¬ 
ing  by  hand  is  still  followed  in  many 
localities.  Results  from  this  method  al- 
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though  slow,  have  always  proven  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable. 

What  machine,  if  any,  is  best  adapted 
for  repress  brick  ?  I  have  seen  very  ex¬ 
cel  lent  brick  made  on  all  machines, 
hence  I  do  not  advocate  any  kind  of 
machine  or  any  special  mode  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  machine  is  but  the  agent 
for  putting  the  gluts  into  shape;  for 
producing  the  necessary  amount  of  clay 
in  each.  This,  I  claim,  can  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  any  of  the  good  machines 
now  upon  the  market,  other  conditions 
being  favorable.  As  to  the  machine  be¬ 
ing  best  adapted  to  the  manipulation  of 
any  special  clay,  is  a  question  to  be  de¬ 
termined  only  by  actual  experience  or 
trial  with  it. 

The  repress,  although  a  small  machine, 
plays  a  no  less  important  part  in  the 
production  of  fine  brick  than  larger  and 
more  expensive  ones.  The  press  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  clean  and  its  work¬ 
ing  parts  oiled.  I  commend  the  method 
in  use  in  some  of  our  yards  which 
requires  the  pressmen  to  clean  and  oil 
the  press  thoroughly  at  the  completion 
of  each  day’s  work. 

The  dies  of  the  press  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  dressed  or  relined  and  the 
plungers  packed  out  to  fit  snugly  therein; 
perfect  brick  must  not  be  ex])ected  from 
an  imperfectly  constructed  or  partly 
worn  out  die,  as  each  brick  will  take  on 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  press  die. 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  much 
pressure  is  required  to  repress  a  brick. 
I  have  never  yet  attempted  to  answer 
this  question  and  will  not  do  so  here, 
but  will  say,  when  the  edges  and  corners 
of  the  brick  are  perfectly  developed,  the 
end  sought  by  repressing  is  attained. 
Multiplied  tons  of  pressure  will  not  do 
more. 

A  skilled  workman,  who  can  exercise 
judgment  in  handling  and  working  the 
press  should  operate  it.  When  the  press 
is  in  operation  the  die  should  be  wiped 
off  with  an  oiled  rag  or  brush  after  each 
brick  is  pressed  or  as  often  as  required 
to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  brick  to  the 
die.  An  oil  suitable  for  this  purpose  is 
composed  of  coal-oil  one  part,  and  lard- 
oil  three  parts,  or  coal-oil  and  engine  oil 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  coal-oil  and 
rancid  butter,  the  latter  being  warmed 
and  mixed  makes  an  excellent  lubricant. 

The  little  paddles  by  which  the  brick 
are  removed  from  the  die  after  pressing 
must  present  a  smooth  and  even  surface 
to  the  brick  and  should  be  rubbed  off 
occasionally  to  remove  accumulations  of 
clay  or  redressed  when  their  surfaces  be¬ 
come  uneven  by  wear. 

The  drying  sheds  I  consider  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  good  pressed 
brick  as  the  press  and  other  fixtures. 
By  their  use  the  sun  is  excluded,  the  air 
currents  are  controlled,  and  you  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  produce  brick  of  an  even 
temper  throughout,  without  which  good 
results  in  repressing  are  impossible. 
Bricks  dried  in  the  sun  or  out  of  doors, 
dry  hastily  and  unevenly;  their  inner 
portions  remain  soft  and  mushy  while 
their  surfaces  are  crusty,  and  their  corn¬ 
ers  and  edges  dried  prematurely,  thus 


rendering  them  unfit  for  the  repress. 
The  brick  must  dry  slowly  and  regularly. 
This  result  can  be  obtained  by  the  dry¬ 
ing  shed. 

The  drying  shed  can  be  arranged  with 
racks  similar  to  an  out  door  rack  for 
drying.  They  should  be  built  wide 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  trucks  and 
presses  to  be  wheeled  between  them,  and 
not  so  high  but  that  the  pallets  of  brick 
can  be  removed  from  the  top  shelves 
easily.  Boards  running  lengthwise  with 
the  shed  can  be  hinged  forming  an  easy 
manner  of  regulating  the  air  currents. 
A  moderate  degree  of  artificial  heat  can 
be  introduced  to  advantage. 

When  the  gluts  are  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  for  repressing,  they  are  taken  from 
the  racks,  picked  up  carefully  one  by 
one,  and  their  faces  smoothed  over  by 
hand  or  rubbed  lightly  with  a  soft  brush. 
They  are  then  laid  on  the  plunger  of  the 
repress  and  subjected  to  a  uniform  and 
gentle  (not  over)  pressure.  After  the 
expulsion  from  the  press  die  they  are 
carefully  picked  up  by  an  off-bearer  be¬ 
tween  two  thin  paddles  and  replaced 
again  in  their  position  on  the  racks. 
Frequently,  however,  they  are  hacked 
one  above  another  until  four  or  five  high 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  this  manner,  or 
again,  they  are  removed  on  trucks  to  a 
drying  floor  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested  until  ready  for  the 
kiln.  In  any  event,  it  is  advisable  to 
handle  the  brick  after  pressing  as  little 
as  possible,  until  they  become  dry. 

A  most  significant  step  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine  front  brick  is  setting.  This 
should  be  done  by  competent  men  who 
will  exercise  that  judgment  and  care 
that  the  importance  of  the  work  de¬ 
mands.  Setting,  as  done  by  the  Royal 
Brick  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (I  mention  this  company  as  one 
of  several  with  whose  manner  of  working 
I  am  familiar  and  who  have  been  able  to 
attain  a  great  degree  of  proficiency  in 
their  special  line). 

They  use,  I  believe,  an  updraft  kiln- 
After  the  arches  are  turned  the  courses 
are  leveled  the  entire  width  of  the  kiln, 
so  much  importance  do  they  attach  to 
this  that  a  spirit  level  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  brick  must  be  set,  not 
only  perfectly  level,  but  plumb.  The 
settling  heat  therefore,  if  the  burning  is 
uniform,  is  more  likely  to  bring  all  down 
regularly  and  even,  which,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  will  prevent  sliding,  warping,  or, 
twisting.  The  courses  do  not  extend  to 
the  walls  of  the  kiln  but  are  separated 
therefrom  by  several  lengths  of  common 
brick. 

They  commence  to  set  the  pressed 
brick  as  near  above  the  top  of  the  arches 
as  possible  and  extend  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  courses  high  in  a  kiln  of  forty 
to  forty-five  high  including  all.  This 
they  think  is  as  many  as  can  be  burned 
pi’ofitably. 

I  would  not  advocate  either  the  setting 
of  the  entire  kiln  so  high  or  the  placing 
of  so  large  a  number  of  courses  of  pressed 
brick  therein.  In  many  cases,  it  would 
result  disastrously,  giving  an  unusual 
per  cent,  of  salmon  or  under  colored 


brick  by  reason  of  setting  too  high  on 
the  one  hand,  or  hard  or  over  colored 
brick  by  proximity  to  the  arches  on  the 
other.  This  question,  however,  can  only 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  actual 
results  of  burning. 

Brick  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
setting.  The  courses  should  be  set  open 
at  the  bottom  and  closer  as  they  near 
the  top  of  the  kiln  and  should  be  burned 
as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  your  clay  will 
permit.  These,  I  believe,  are  points 
about  which  no  controversy  exists. 

A  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the 
manufacturer  and  one  which  sustains  a 
greater  relation  to  profit  and  loss,  to  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,  is  burning.  Whatever 
importance  may  be  attached  to  this  in 
the  production  of  common  brick,  it  is 
doubly  so  in  that  of  pressed  and  orna¬ 
mental. 

When  the  brick  have  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  their  production  where  they  are 
ready  to  be  burned,  all  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  them.  A  kiln  of  brick 
ready  to  fire,  frequently  represents  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500  invested  capital.  It 
matters  not  what  expenditure  of  money 
has  been  made  in  purchasing  the  most 
improved  machinery  and  devices  to  in¬ 
sure  the  very  highest  results  in  manipu¬ 
lating  your  clay.  It  matters  not  how 
thoroughly  your  clay  may  have  been 
prepared,  or  how  carefully  or  deftly  your 
brick  may  have  been  handled  from  the 
machine  to  the  racks,  from  the  racks  to 
the  press,  from  the  press  to  the  drying 
floor  and  from  the  drying  floor  to  the 
kiln,  all  is  lost  unless  the  burning  is  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Does  it  not  behoove  us  then  to  use  the 
most  improved  systems  of  burning? 
Should  not  the  highest  skill  of  the  burn¬ 
er’s  art — for  it  is  an  art — be  called  into 
requisition  ? 

The  kind  of  fuel  required  and  amount 
thereof  consumed,  the  time  required  in 
burning,  etc.,  are  largely  questions  to  be 
determined  by  experience  and  depend 
upon  the  chemical  properties  and  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  your  clay  and  should  command 
vour  best  study  and  thought.  lean  find 
no  fixed  rules  applicable  to  all  cases. 
The  main  point  in  burning  pressed  brick 
is,  to  obtain  a  uniform  color,  which  can 
be  done  only  by  uniformity  of  heat  and 
an  even  combustion  in  all  parts  of  the 
kiln.  While  these  conditions  should 
exist  in  all  burns,  they  are  especially  es¬ 
sential  to  the  successful  production  of 
fine  pressed  brick. 

When  opening  the  kiln  remove  the 
common  brick  down  to  the  top  course  of 
the  pressed  brick,  sweep  and  brush  these 
courses  carefully,  remove  the  pressed 
brick  two  at  a  time,  toss  in  pairs,  and 
lay  on  aspring  barrow.  Use  lath  between 
the  layers  and  load  about  forty  brick  to 
the  barrow.  Great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  handling  the  brick  to  prevent 
chipping  and  spalling.  The  faces  must 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  other,  or 
an  ugly  scratch  or  mark  will  be  the 
result. 

A  dry,  roomy  and  light  stock  shed 
should  be  arranged  with  ten  or  twelve 
stalls  or  apartments  for  the  variou 
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shades  of  brick.  To  this  shed  the  bricks 
are  wheeled  where  they  are  taken  charge 
of  by  the  sorter,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to 
arrange  them  according  to  their  various 
shades  and  colors.  A  man  with  clear 
perception,  a  keen  eye,  and  excellent 
judgment  should  till  this  important 
office.  If  not  graded  by  an  artistic  eye 
according  to  their  delicate  shades,  they 
would  but  present  a  spotted  and  un¬ 
sightly  appearance  to  the  beholder  when 
shown  in  comparison  in  the  walls  of  a 
tine  building. 

This,  I  believe,  completes  a  description 
of  the  machinery,  appurtenances,  and 
methods  of  making  and  handling  suc¬ 
cessfully  repressed  brick.  I  might  have 
entered  more  largely  into  details,  but 
these  are  well  known  to  you  all.  The 
points  I  have  suggested  are  general  and 
will  apply  to  any  system  and  if  adhered 
to,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value. 

In  making  a  brick  of  tine  quality  for 
fronts,  few  realize  the  importance  of 
properly  preserving  the  faces  of  the  brick 
from  contamination  or  abrasion.  It  is 
a  prevalent  but  fallacious  opinion,  that 
anything  will  make  a  pressed  brick,  that 
the  press  will  remove  the  imperfections, 
square  the  brick,  and  make  an  artistic 
and  beautiful  piece  of  work  from  an  ill 
shaped  glut  of  clay.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  Abrasion,  finger  marks,  paddle 
marks,  etc.,  once  given  on  the  face  of  the 
brick  cannot  be  removed  by  the  press, 
in  fact,  it  is  my  conviction  based  upon 
observation,  that  the  higher  finish  and 
beauty  that  the  surfaces  of  your  pressed 
brick  are  susceptible  of,  the  more  sensi¬ 
tive  they  are  to  these  defects. 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention,  is  the  growing  disposition 
to  produce  large  numbers  of  pressed 
brick  per  day.  Many  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers  require  from  4,000  to  5,000  brick 
per  day  to  be  repressed  by  two  men, 
using  one  hand  press.  Excessive  quan¬ 
tities  of  pressed  brick  can  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  expense  of  that  more  desir¬ 
able  property,  “quality.” 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Mecca  of  the 
pressed  brick  industry,  but  1,500  to  1,800 
brick  are  produced  per  day,  each  glut 
being  struck  out  singly  and  by  hand,  in 
a  steel  or  brass  mold.  While  this  man¬ 
ner  of  working  seems  to  the  average 
Westerner  somewhat  primitive,  yet  the 
world-wide  reputation  and  high  market 
value  of  Philadelphia  brick,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  they  have  attained  is  due  to  their 
fine  quality,  which  can  only  be  had  by 
the  exercise  of  great  care  and  patience 
in  their  production. 

Upon  looking  over  my  remarks,  I  rea¬ 
lize  they  are  already  of  sufficient  length. 
I  find  that  I  have  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  brick 
and  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  of  recent  years  for  their  man¬ 
ufacture,  whereby,  from  one  to  two 
thousand  elaborate  and  beautiful  designs 
are  made  per  day,  where  formerly  but  as 
many  hundred  were  produced.  Nor 
have  I  referred  to  the  advent  of  the 
power  press,  whose  coming  promises  to 


revolutionize  old  and  slower  methods  of 
pressing  brick. 

A  few  years  ago  the  manufacturer  who 
would  have  proposed  to  handle  by  auto¬ 
matic  mechanism  so  delicate  a  form  as  a 
soft  brick,  would  have  been  voted,  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly,  peculiar. 

Now  we  find  the  power  press  used  in 
many  of  our  large  yards  working  with 
almost  marvelous  results.  However,  as 
they,  as  well  as  manners  and  forms  of 
working  in  connection  therewith,  are  yet 
subjects  of  study  and  development,  I  will 
content  myself  with  this  brief  reference. 

An  aphorism  in  vogue  among  chemists 
says,  “In  medicine  quality  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance.”  The  same  may  be  aptly 
applied  to  pressed  brick.  Quality  is  of 
first  importance.  It  is  from  this  they 
obtain  their  high  market  value.  Without 
the  time  and  care  necessary  to  give  your 
pressed  brick  their  well  defined  lines, 
their  smooth  velvety  surfaces,  their  sym¬ 
metrical  proportions,  in  fact,  without  a 
desire  to  attain  the  ideal,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  of  little  more  value  than  com¬ 
mon  ones  and  their  enhanced  worth  will 
not  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  necessary  for  their  production. 

A  story,  well  known  to  you  all,  is  told 
of  an  old  darkey  who  was  called  to  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  master  and  informed 
that  he  might  have  any  three  wishes 
gratified  that  he  might  name.  The  old 
fellow  was  nonplussed,  at  such  a  benefi¬ 
cent  and  unexpected  offer,  but  when 
pressed  for  an  answer,  replied :  “Well, 
Massa,  I  want  first,  all  the  whiskey  I  can 
drink.  I  want  second,  all  the  clothes 
that  me  and  the  old  woman  can  wear,” 
and,  rather  doubting  the  scope  of  his 
first  request,  said,  “Well,  Massa,  if  it 
make  no  difference  to  you,  I’ll  take  a 
little  more  whiskey.”  Applying  the  logic 
of  this  story  to  the  subject  in  hand  if 
asked  the  prerequisite  to  the  successful 
production  of  fine  repressed  brick,  I 
would  say,  care,  and  if  you  asked  the 
next  in  importance,  I  would  say,  a  little 
more  care. 


TILE  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURE 
COMBINED. 

BY  J.  W.  EVERAL. 

If  the  Secretary  had  asked  me  to  write 
about  what 'I  did  not  know  about  tile 
and  brick  making  I  could  have  prepared 
quite  a  lengthy  article,  but  to  tell  what 
I  know  about  it  will  only  require  a  few 
lines.  With  fourteen  years  of  experience 
in  clay  we  have  learned  a  few  things ; 
some  by  dear  experience,  but  withal 
have  succeeded  fairly  well.  My  bump 
of  adventure  is  possibly  smaller  now 
than  when  I  was  younger  in  the  business. 
Clays  differ  so  widely  in  their  composi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that 
your  clay  will  make  this  or  that  kind  of 
ware  because  others  are  making  it.  If 
your  clay  will  make  a  good  brick  it  is 
not  an  unfailing  sign  it  will  make  a  good 
tile,  neither  is  the  rule  infallible  that 
clay  that  will  make  a  good  tile  will 
make  a  good  brick.  However,  I  believe, 
a  cla>  that  will  make  a  good  tile,  if  prop¬ 


erly  handled,  will  make  a  good  strong 
brick.  Some  clays  seem  peculiarly  ad¬ 
apted  to  making  tile,  works  free  and 
easy,  stands  rapid  drying  without  crack¬ 
ing,  burns  easy  without  any  special  care 
and  with  but  little  loss,  while  other  clays 
are  the  reverse  of  all  these  coveted  qual¬ 
ities. 

Different  clays  require  different  manip¬ 
ulation,  some  require  more  pugging  than 
others,  some  are  greatly  benefited  by 
weathering,  while  others  are  not.  The 
only  way  to  determine  what  process 
your  clay  should  be  subjected  to,  to  give 
best  results  is  by  actual  tests  at  your  own 
factory.  These  tests  can  be  made  from 
time  to  time  at  a  very  little  cost.  A 
failure  to  produce  good  ware  or  to  over¬ 
come  too  great  a  loss  in  drying  and 
burning,  is  seldom  due  to  your  poor  ma¬ 
chine.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  lack  of 
proper  preparation  of  the  clay. 

You  relay  may  require  throwing  up  in 
the  fall  and  exposing  to  the  action  of 
the  frost;  this,  however,  is  expensive, 
where  it  must  be  done  by  hand,  and 
where  a  large  amount  of  clay  is  used. 
Next  to  this  weathering  of  clays  I  would 
recommend  a  number  of  soak,  or  tem¬ 
pering  pits,  with  clay  elevator  through 
the  center  or  along  side  up  to  mill. 
Keep  from  two  to  four  days  run  of  clay 
ahead,  wet  it  sufficient  when  put  in  and 
thus,  by  standing  three  or  four  days,  will 
become  pretty  thoroughly  tempered  and 
make  a  better  brick  or  tile.  Unevenness 
in  the  temper  of  clay,  some  too  dry  and 
some  too  wet,  with  dry  lumps  mixed  in, 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cracking 
in  drying  and  burning.  The  nature  of 
your  clay  may  demand  more  machinery 
than  simply  your  tile  or  brick  machine; 
we  think  it  wise  to  exhaust  the  other 
means  at  hand  that  are  inexpensive  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  additional  machinery. 

If  your  present  machine  is  too  small, 
or  is  insufficient  in  its  pugging  capacity, 
or  to  do  the  amount  of  work  desired,  and 
you  decide  to  put  in  anew  machine, you 
have  only  to  let  the  fact  be  known  and 
you  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  without  any  special  effort  on 
your  part.  The  gentlemen  that  solicits 
your  order  first  undoubtedly  has  the  best 
machine,  and  of  course  you  buy  of  him. 
After  you  have  signed  the  contract  for 
your  new  machine,  I  would  advise  you 
to  take  a  trip  to  some  adjoining  State 
and  remain  away  until  your  new  ma¬ 
chine  is  put  in  place  and  ready  for 
business.  You  will  escape  many  smiles 
and  frowns  from  those  pleasing  gentle¬ 
men — machine  agents — and  save  your¬ 
self  from  many  a  sleepless  night,  think¬ 
ing  you  did  not  buy  the  best  machine. 

Is  it  practical  or  advisable  to  combine 
brick  and  tile  making?  I  would  say  it 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  certain 
conditions. 

It  is  far  more  practical  for  all  tile- 
makers  to  be  brickmakers  also,  than  for 
all  brickmakers  to  be  tilemakers  also. 
With  the  addition  of  a  die  all  tile  ma¬ 
chines  will  make  brick,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  all  brick  machines,  therefore  with 
a  small  outlay  every  tilemakercan  make 
brick.  To  what  extent  he  can  carry  on 
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the  combined  business,  hinges  on  two  or 
three  things,  first  the  adaptation  of  his 
clay  for  both,  second  necessary  capital, 
third  the  market. 

We  think  it  advisable  for  all  tile- 
makers  to  make  and  burn,  at  least  what 
brick  they  need  for  kilns,  buildings  and 
repairs  on  the  premises,  you  get  a  better 
brick  for  your  purpose,  beside  saving  the 
hauling,  etc. 

Now  if  it  is  desirable  to  go  a  little 
farther  and  make  a  few  for  home  de¬ 
mand,  which  nearly  every  small  tile- 
maker  has  more  or  less,  it  can  be  done 
at  odd  times  during  the  season  and  not 
interfere  with  the  output  of  tile.  I  speak 
now  of  small  factories  of  one  and  two 
kilns  capacity  with  a  limited  demand 
for  tile. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  when  you  come 
to  increase  the  output  beyond  this  on 
both  tile  and  brick  it  means  business, 
yes,  it  means  all  three  things  above 
stated,  viz.,  kind  of  clay,  capital,  and 
market.  A  careful,  cool  survey,  should 
be  taken  of  all  the  requirements  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  increased  adventure  a 
success.  In  considering  the  first  require¬ 
ment,  is  your  clay  adapted  to  making 
both  tile  and  brick,  quantity  and  quality 
considered,  clay  within  easy  reach  of 
your  works  ?  Second,  have  you  sufficient 
capital  to  put  in  an  improved  plant,  or 
are  your  building,  kilns,  etc.,  in  shape  to 
add  to,  to  make  a  combined  business 
profitable.  Third,  your  location  will 
have  something  to  do  with  your  market; 
to  have  a  good  location  for  making  tile 
you  want  both  a  good  local  and  shipping 
trade.  Your  market  for  brick  depends 
somewhat  on  the  kind  of  brick  made, 
however,  a  home  market  is  always  pref¬ 
erable,  the  price  of  common  building 
brick  will  not  bear  long  transportation  ; 
freight  charges  consume  the  profits.  It 
is  some  better  with  street  pavers  and 
fine  pressed  brick ;  in  this  you  have  a 
wider  field,  if  you  have  a  good  article. 

In  looking  the  ground  over,  and  having 
had  some  little  experience  in  the  com¬ 
bined  business,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
disadvantages  incident  to  the  system,  for 
several  reasons  we  do  not  think  it  best 
or  advisable.  Very  nearly  all  the  tile 
factories  built  in  this  State,  were  built 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  and 
drying  tile,  and  are  not  at  all  suitable  for 
drying  brick.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  these  factories  are  summer  factories 
and  dry  by  natural  air,  which  process  is 
very  slow  in  the  average  tile  dry  house. 
Therefore,  buildings  that  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  well  for  making,  drying  and  hand¬ 
ling  tile,  do  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
drying  and  handling  brick  economically. 
To  make  brick  successfully  and  meet 
ycur  competitor,  you  must  have  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  handling  your  clay  and  brick 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor.  If  you 
make  a  paving  brick  your  tile  machine 
will  do  it,  but  if  a  sand  mold  brick,  or  a 
dry  press,  or  a  fine  front  brick,  you  want 
a  machine  best  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
brick  wanted.  At  any  rate,  if  you  are 
known  to  be  in  the  market  for  any  kind 
of  brick  you  will  have  use  for  the  brick 
machine  aside  from  making  tile.  The 


drying  of  brick,  by  whatever  system  you 
may  adopt,  should  be  complete  and  cer¬ 
tain,  and  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
handle  the  brick  from  machine  to  dry 
house  and  so  on  to  kiln  with  as  little 
labor  and  expense  as  the  best  construc¬ 
tion  will  afford. 

The  brick  business  has  assumed  a 
different  phase  in  the  past  few  years. 
Not  only  has  the  demand  for  building 
brick  been  increased,  but  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  hard  burnt  brick  is  the  best 
known  material  by  which  to  pave  our 
streets  and  roadways,  the  demand  is 
one  not  to  be  met  by  any  slow  process. 
The  primitive  way  of  making  brick  is 
fast  passing  out  of  favor,  since  im¬ 
proved  machinery  has- come  to  our  aid 
for  the  rapid  manufacture.  It  follows 
that  improved  methods  must  be  resorted 
to  in  the  drying  and  handling  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  same.  You  would  hardly  think 
of  engaging  in  the  brick  business  to  any 
extent  now  without  a  full  equipment 
and  the  best  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
business  successfully,  and  be  able  to 
compete  with  your  competitor,  all  this 
means  a  vast  amount  of  capital.  Neither 
has  it  any  connection  with  the  making 
of  tile.  I  mean  by  this,  the  plant  for 
making  brick  is  one,  and  the  plant  for 
making  tile  is  another.  Although  they 
may  be  separated,  only  by  a  partition 
between  the  brick  and  tile  machines, 
using  the  same  power  for  both  but  tak¬ 
ing  the  tile  one  direction  and  the  brick 
the  opposite  direction,  with  this  much 
separation  of  the  business  we  think  that 
tile  and  brick  making  may  be  combined 
under  one  supervision  and  be  operated 
successfully.  Paving  brick  if  wanted  at 
all  are  generally  wanted  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  to  do  this  the  ordinary  com¬ 
bined  outfit  is  incapable  of  doing  it. 

I  am  aware  it  is  argued  that  tile  and 
brick  making  go  well  together  since  all 
tile  machines  are  in  some  degree  brick 
machines,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  tile 
and  brick  making  will  go  well  together 
to  a  certain  extent.  A  tile  manufacturer 
may  be  so  situated  that'  the  demand  for 
tile  be  limited,  he  may  be  able  to  sell  a 
few  and  meet  a  local  demand,  he  also 
may  be  so  located  as  to  have  a  demand 
for  brick,  and  so  by  combining  the  two, 
do  fair  business. 

However,  here  comes  in  a  drawback  in 
many  localities  which  is  hard  to  over¬ 
come,  and  that  is  the  wire-cut  unsanded 
brick.  The  end-cut  brick  is  objected  to 
because  of  a  rough  end  and  looks  bad  if 
heading  courses  are  laid,  the  side-cut  are 
better  on  this  account;  the  end-cut  an¬ 
swer  well  for  walks,  street  paving,  foun¬ 
dations,  and  where  the  end  is  not  promi¬ 
nently  exposed. 

I  find,  too,  that  common  bricklayers 
do  not  like  to  lay  a  wire-cut  brick  or  one 
that  is  not  sanded,  for  the  reason  that  in 
striking  off  the  mortar  and  striking  the 
joint  they  “muss  the  brick,”  and  the  work 
looks  bad.  It  takes  a  tidy  bricklayer  to 
lay  a  machine  brick  unsanded  and  do  a 
clean  job,  for  this  reason  common  brick¬ 
layers  work  against  the  use  of  wire-cut 
brick. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say,  if 


you  have  an  abundance  of  good  clay, 
with  plenty  of  capital  behind  it,  with 
this  broad  country  for  a  market,  I  know  of 
no  law  that  will  deny  you  the  privilege 
of  sacrificing  your  clay  and  your  means, 
for  the  good  and  comfort  of  the  dear 
people. 


CLAYS— THEIR  USES  AND  ADAPTA¬ 
BILITY  TO  CERTAIN  USES. 

BY  J.  F.  ELSOM. 


IT  is  with  feelings  of  pride  that  I 
respond  to  your  invitation,  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion.  I  am  proud 
to  meet  a  people,  mindful  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  living  in  an  age  of  intellectual 
achievement,  whose  masterpieces  of  ac¬ 
complishments  in  science,  industry,  and 
commerce,  put  to  shame  the  extravagant 
fiction  of  oriental  tales  and  the  wonders 
ascribed  to  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
ancient  mythology.  In  the  callings  and 
pursuits,  of  which  you  are  the  represent¬ 
atives,  the  changes  produced  by  recent 
investigation  and  discoveries  are  so  vast 
and  so  rapid,  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
them  or  comprehend  the  power  and 
thoroughness  of  the  transformations  in 
the  ordinary  clayworking  yard  of  the 
present  day. 

The  old-time  theory  that  associated 
clay  working  with  poverty  and  illiteracy 
has  gone  to  keep  company  with  the 
superstitions  of  ages  past,  and  America 
has  long  since  buried  all  such  refuse  and 
intellectual  rubbish  in  caverns  deep  and 
wide. 

My  friends,  the  application  of  steam 
and  electricity  to  the  clay  working  indus¬ 
tries  astonish  us,  by  their  wide  spread 
influence  on  the  conditions  and  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  ease 
and  speed  of  transforming  the  humble 
mud  into  things  of  utility  and  ornament, 
the  uses  and  applications  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  are  ever  putting  us  in  new  and 
unfamiliar  situations.  VVe  have  hardly 
accustomed  our  thoughts  and  habits  of 
manufacture  to  one  new  discovery  before 
we  are  hurried  on  to  another.  The  clay¬ 
working  and  allied  industries  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade,  entered  on  a  new 
era,  the  most  extraordinary  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  old  and  imperfect 
are  being  cleared  away  and  everything 
thoroughly  reconstructed.  The  pessim¬ 
ist  tells  us  that  ages  ago  the  Chinese 
were  adept  in  clayworking,  and  that 
their  industrial  skill  was  superior  even, 
to  ours  of  the  present  day.  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  all  this  rot.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  the  moon-eyed,  pig-tailed 
heathen  knew  everything  at  one  time. 

I  am  willing  to  ascribe  to  them  all  the 
praise  their  due,  but  if  I  were  His  Royal 
High  Mucky  Muchness,  of  China,  I  would 
either  cease  my  reference  to  the  once 
exalted  position  or  else  educate  them 
above  a  nation  of  cooks  and  washermen, 
at  present  the  sole  industries  of  this  peo¬ 
ple,  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  have 
such  a  noble  and  highly  developed  in¬ 
tellectual  ancestry.  America  is  the 
Grand  Temple  of  Civilization,  and  I  say 
this  as  an  Englishman: 
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I  love  my  native  land  ; 

Abuse  her  as  we  will: 

Pity  her  starving  peasantry  as  we  may ; 

Smile  at  her  court  pageantry  as  much  as  we  like; 

Old  England  is  Dear  Old  England  still. 

America  is  built  better  than  England 
knew;  her  industrial  and  intellectual 
temples  are  made  of  the  separate  stones 
and  pillars  of  each  nation  and  each  age 
has  been  commissioned  to  hew  and  carve, 
to  mold  and  burn,  to  make  ready  for  the 
demands  of  this  great  country.  Colum¬ 
bia  is  collecting  the  scattered  parts  and 
raising  this  edifice,  that  leaves  the  mighty 
walls  and  pre-historic  castles  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire,  but  a  relic  to  excite  our  pity 
for  the  wanton  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
potentate  and  mandarin. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  rush  of 
human  progress  and  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  been  added  to  the 
demands  of  increased  civilization,  that 
you  have  sought  out  many  inventions  to 
cheapen  the  working  of  your  clays  and 
enhance  the  beauty,  and  secure  the  dur¬ 
ability  of  your  kilns.  I  do  not  wish  to 
underrate  these  eti'orts,  but  as  a  society 
of  clayworkers  we  have  builded  better 
than  we  knew.  We  have  gone  on  im¬ 
proving  methods  and  shortening  the 
processes  without  a  thought  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  material  so  bountifully 
supplied,  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
demands  of  the  times  and  then  we  mar¬ 
vel  among  ourselves  why  we  fail  when 
others  succeed. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments 
in  the  short  time  allotted  for  this  paper, 
to  show  the  causes  of  failure;  and  I  shall 
aim,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  use  great 
plainness  of  speech.  I  beg  of  you  to  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  not  a  word 
or  sentiment  shall  pass  my  lips  but  with 
the  sincerest  desire  for  your  benefit,  and 
not  for  self  aggrandizement  or  hope  of 
future  emoluments. 

First,  then,  the  nature  of  the  clay. 
This,  indeed,  embraces  the  entire  secret, 
especially  with  the  more  modern  and 
approved  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
this  understood  by  every  effort  of  work¬ 
ing  and  moulding,  drying  and  burning, 
aim  to  shorten  the  work,  cheapen  the 
product,  and  add  to  the  durability  of  the 
product.  This  is  a  truth  so  obvious  that 
the  clayworkers  of  the  country  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  learn 
more  of  how  their  clays  are  combined. 
Over  two  thousand  inquiries  were  an¬ 
swered  in  my  laboratory  alone,  during 
the  year  recently  closed,  and  ten  years 
ago  four  or  five  tests  were  considered  a 
great  many  for  your  industry.  Then 
the  costs  were  excessive,  now  every  lab¬ 
oratory  of  any  pretension  has  a  depart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  the  clay  industry,  and 
in  justice  to  myself  and  the  profession  I 
represent,  Mr. 'President,  I  will  add,  that 
around  these  investigations  cluster  your 
most  sanguine  hopes  and  sweetest  prom¬ 
ises.  The  increase  of  your  wealth  had 
its  first  impetus  there,  and  by  every 
effort  of  theory  and  demonstration,  of 
analysis  and  physical  tests,  aims  to  add 
to  your  facilities,  increases  your  wealth, 
and  enhances  the  quality  of  your  wares. 
This  is  indeed  a  truth,  so  obvious  that  I 


am  requested  by  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  presiding  over  these  deliberations, 
to  speak  “in  extenso”  of  the  constituents 
of  clay  as  ordinarily  understood. 

Taken  as  a  general  average,  from  many 
analyses  of  satisfactory  clays,  we  find 
them  to  be  made  up  of — 

Silica,  flinty  matter,  sand. .43.5  per  ct. 

Alumina . 33.2  “  “ 

Iron  oxide,  rust,  single, 

double,  sesquioxide .  4.1  “  “ 

Carbonate  of  Lime .  3.5  “  “ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia...  2.4  “  “ 

Extraneous  water . 10.2  “  “ 

.  Combined  water .  2.1  “  “ 

.  Chloride  of  the  alkalies..  1.0  “  “ 

Taken  in  the  order  in  which  I  pre¬ 
sented  them,  in  the  foregoing  analysis, 
we  find  first,  silica;  this  element  in  its 
natural  or  uncombined  condition  Uas  no 
chemical  reaction  whatever,  though  in 
all  of  its  chemical  relations  it  preserves 
the  characteristics  of  an  acid,  and  dis¬ 
places  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  aid  of 
heat  from  the  alkalies,  hence  the  cause 
of  your  wares  melting  while  burning. 
When  we  expel  the  carbonic  acid  as  di¬ 
rected,  a  silicate  of  the  alkali  is  generated, 
of  course  the  nature  of  the  results  of  this 
decomposition  depends  upon  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  elements  constituting  the 
clay.  If  the  alkalies  are  large  the  wares 
will  not  vitrify,  though  a  vitreous  mass 
will  be  formed,  that  will  dissolve  in  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alkalies,  espec¬ 
ially  the  chloride,  be  large  in  the  clay 
the  wares  will  burn  light  and  be  very 
brittle,  hence,  for  sewer  pipe,  building  or 
face  brick,  the  less  alkali  the  better.  If 
present  in  the  clay,  it  must  be  neutralized. 
The  chemical  equivalents  of  silica  is  46.8, 
its  symbol  “Si.”  for  short.  It  is  fixed  by 
fire  and  very  infusible  when  pure. 

Second,  alumina.  This  substance  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  very  infusible  though  less  so 
than  lime  or  magnesia.  One  of  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  is  its  powerful 
affinity  for  water,  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  with  great  rapidity. 
When  alumina  is  once  moistened  it  can 
not  be  made  thoroughly  void  of  com¬ 
bined  water  except  by  exposure  to  full 
white  heat,  and  in  proportion  as  it  parts 
with  its  water  its  volume  diminishes;  a 
valuable  hint,  Mr.  President,  for  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  specially  constructed  drying 
and  burning  kilns.  It  is  both  acid  and 
alkali,  as  found  in  clay;  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  oxide;  inasmuch  as  it  unites 
with  alkaline  bases,  such  as  potassa,  lime 
baryta,  and  of  an  alkali  by  forming  salts 
with  acids,  a  point  worthy  the  further 
consideration  and  investigation  of  those 
manufacturers  who  are  troubled  with 
whitewash  on  their  wares,  and  finely 
powdered  granules  found  in  cells  formed 
in  burning  glazed  ware.  Its  symbol  is 
“Al.,”  its  equivalent,  51.4. 

Third,  the  various  oxides  of  iron;  these 
are  generally  very  feeble  bases,  though  I 
sometimes  find  them  strong,  neutralizing 
the  acids  of  the  clay.  Iron  of  itself  has 
a  very  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  hence, 
when  present  in  clay,  in  very  small  pro¬ 
portion,  will  oxidize  and  color  them  red, 


and  when  melted  in  burning  imparts  a 
permanent  color  proportionate  in  depth 
to  its  presence,  the  sesquioxide  being 
very  analagous  to  alumina  in  its  proper¬ 
ties. 

Fourth,  lime.  In  crude  clay  found  in 
the  form  of  carbonates  this  substance  is 
very  abundant  in  nature,  and  though 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  readily 
dissolved  by  carbonic  acid,  hence,  given 
the  elements  which  by  decomposition 
produces  carbcnic  acid,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  causes  of  the  melting  of  brick  made 
from  clay  with  the  average  constituency, 
is  pushing  the  process  of  eliminating 
combined  water,  firing,  before  that  of 
driving  off  the  extraneous  water;  water¬ 
smoking  has  been  thoroughly  perfected. 

Fifth,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The 
crystals  forming  this  substance  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  as  low  as  sixty 
degrees,  then  cold  water  decomposes 
them,  then  we  have  an  insoluble  white 
hydrate  in  powder,  with  which  many  of 
you  are  too  well  acquainted,  when  you 
see  so  many  cracked  brick  in  the  dry 
kilns. 

Sixth,  the  extraneous  water.  This  is 
the  moisture  that  has  been  added  to  the 
clay,  what  we  call  water  unnecessary  to 
crystallization,  though  some  clays  will 
absorb  more  than  others. 

Seventh, combined  water.  This  is  the 
water  necessary  to  crystallization  called 
the  equation,  or  primitive  volume.  The 
water  of  crystallization  of  insommorph- 
ous  bodies  is  equal  or  in  some  very  sim¬ 
ple  ratio  to  each  other.  When  a  gas 
liko  oxygen  or  hydrogen  enters  into  the 
combination  of  a  solid  compound  we 
cannot  compute  its  equivalent  volume 
as  really  a  part  of  the  compound,  though 
our  percentumsin  laboratory  certificates 
are  based  on  weights  taken  after  the  ex¬ 
traneous  water  has  been  isolated,  hence, 
from  the  quantity  in  the  gaseous  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  in  its  solid  form, 
hence,  the  reports  of  chemists  show  con¬ 
siderable  variance,  while,  in  fact,  they  are 
really  alike,  the  difference  being  com¬ 
bined  water.  When  this  water  has  once 
been  eliminated,  it  can  never  be  replaced, 
we  can  make  bricks  of  clay  but  cannot 
make  clay  from  bricks. 

Eighth,  chloride  of  the  alkalies.  These 
are  usually  very  small  in  the  best  clays, 
the  less  the  better,  other  things  being 
equal,  but  when  some  element  or  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  excess  the  presence  of  a 
large  proportion  is  desirable  for  its  neu¬ 
tralizing  effects.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  an  alkali  to  strengthen  the 
clay  in  some  respects. 

I  have  been  requested  to  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  modus  operandi  of  testing  and 
analyzing  clay.  This  point  I  can  touch 
but  briefly  and  in  a  general  way,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  took  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  my  life  to  begin  to  learn  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it  perfectly  yet,  and  do 
not  think  that  person  lives  that  possesses 
this  knowledge. 

The  following  suggestions  and  hints 
will  enable  you  to  classify  your  clays, 
the  results  depending  largely  upon  your 
chemicals,  delicacy  of  scales,  and  care  in 
making  the  determinations.  Weigh  a 
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portion  of  the  clay  and  spread  thinly  in 
the  platinum  dish,  place  this  in  a  water 
bath  and  keep  at  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  degrees,  C,  until  by  repeated 
balancing  it  ceases  to  lose  in  weight, 
generally  about  two  hours,  then  weigh ; 
the  difference  in  the  two  weights  is  the 
quantity  of  extraneous  water  it  contains. 
Now  weigh  another  sample  and  boil  two 
hours,  pour  into  a  beaker  slowly  and  al¬ 
low  to  settle  until  a  muddy  precipitate 
begins  to  fall,  then  pour  off  the  water, 
clean  by  washing  out  the  precipitate,  dry 
on  water  bath  as  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ditlerence  in  weight  will  be  the  silica. 
The  water  being  treated  in  like  manner 
will  give  the  alumina.  Mix  one  hundred 
grains  of  the  clay,  dried  as  directed  on 
the  water  bath,  with  a  pint  of  doubly 
distilled  water,  then  add  two  fluid  ounces 
of  C.  P.  Hydrochloric  acid,  stir  it  thor¬ 
oughly  every  ten  minutes  for  twelve 
hours,  then  cover  with  a  bell  glass,  and 
allow  to  stand  for  twelve  hours;  now 
pour  ofl  the  clear  liquid,  and  again  fill 
the  beaker  with  pure  water  as  before, 
stir  thoroughly,  allow  to  settle  and  pour 
ofl' the  clear  liquid,  continue  the  process 
until  thoroughly  washed,  which  may  be 
determined  by  means  of  litimus  test 
paper,  dry  on  a  water  bath  as  before; 
weigh,  the  loss  is  the  quantity  of  lime 
the  clay  contained,  both  the  lime  and 
magnesia  being  included  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  test. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are 
many  other  tests,  but  these  require  spe¬ 
cial  appliances  and  preparations,  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  for  working 
results,  only  by  professional  chemists, 
and  his  results,  even,  should  be  accepted 
as  guides,  not  as  dictators  by  the  clay- 
workers. 

Concerning  the  adaptability  of  certain 
clays  for  specific  purposes,  but  little 
remains  to  be  said;  for  even  after  you 
have  secured  the  land,  and  had  analyses 
to  show  for  what  purpose  the  clay  is 
best  adapted,  there  are  so  many  contig- 
encies  and  exigencies,  such  as  digging, 
ageing,  tempering,  pugging,  pulverizing, 
kneading,  grinding,  molding,  drying, 
and  firing,  so  many  different  appliances 
for  manipulating  that  change  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  clays,  that  no  cast- 
iron  rule  can  be  lain  down,  but,  given 
the  treatment  to  which  proposed  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  analyst  and  physicist  can  readily 
determine  these  points.  When  a  mater¬ 
ial  is  expecled  to  withstand  pressure, 
either  external  or  internal,  such  as  sewer 
pipe,  facing  brick,  corner  blocks,  and  the 
like,  the  clay  should  be  rich  in  alumina 
and  poor  in  lime,  magnesia, and  the  like. 
When  subjected  to  abrasion  like  pavers, 
floors,  and  the  like,  should  be  rich  in 
silica  and  those  substances  easy  to  vitrify, 
and  when  we  wish  goods  to  withstand 
heat,  like  fire  brick,  the  silica  should  be 
three  times  the  alumina  or  thereabouts. 
The  less  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  the 
better.  With  reference  to  table  ware 
and  kindred  glazed  goods,  this  industry 
is  really  separate  from  yours,  and  of  itself 
of  sufficient  importance  for  class  conven¬ 
tions,  a  number  of  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing,  hence  will  not 


refer  to  in  this  connection.  You  must 
remember  that  mechanical  changes  may 
be  the  cause  of  certain  chemical  changes, 
hence,  your  clays  are  susceptible  to 
changes  as  you  gain  in  experience,  for, 
as  we  have  been  told  repeatedly,  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  best  of  teachers,  but  often 
demands  fearful  pay  for  services. 

Changes,  however,  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  material  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place  all  around 
us.  Vegetation  flourishes  for  a  brief 
period  and  decays.  Robust  manhood 
follows  youth  and  it  is  quickly  changed 
for  the  hairs  and  wrinkled  visage  of  old 
age.  But  scienee  is  unchangeable,  the 
same  laws  govern  matter  that  governed 
it  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  follow,  gentlemen,  you  perceive, 
that  certain  causes  produce  certain 
effects.  Sometimes  our  neighbor  dis.- 
covers  a  new  method,  a  shorter  process, 
and  by  repeated  trials  and  investigations, 
is  enabled  to  discover  a  new  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  determines  a  law  governing 
the  working  of  clay.  Philosophy  is  en¬ 
riched  by  development,  and  these  con¬ 
ventions  record  the  glorious  achievement. 
These  conventions,  Mr.  President,  and 
gentlemen,  are  makers  of  history,  and 
prominent  among  the  discoverers  of 
science  are  the  names  of  those  who  have 
improved  clayworking  processes,  and 
produced  new  material  from  the  humble 
clay,  and  new  votaries  will  ever  honor 
them  for  what  they  have  done.  And, 
suppose  you  that  the  last  victory  has 
been  won — the  utmost  limit  of  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  success  reached?  No.  My 
friends,  science  and  mechanical  achieve¬ 
ment  have  but  begun  their  march. 
Genius  is  yet  but  a  dreuling  infant,  tot¬ 
tering  in  childhood’s  rambles.  The  most 
splendid  triumphs  are  yet  to  come;  at 
what  time  I  know  not.  What  new  dis¬ 
coveries  will  be  made  in  the  science  of 
brickmaking  and  clayworking,  I  know 
not.  Into  what  new  fields  of  conquest 
and  of  glory  are  to  be  shown,  none  can 
tell.  The  voice  to  all  is,  to  rally  around 
the  standard  and  go  forward  to  aid  in 
the  victory  and  share  in  the  honor  of 
achievement.  None  shall  be  excluded, 
let  all  come,  and  make  of  this  society  the 
best,  the  greatest,  and  the  finest  of  them 
all. 


ARTIFICIAL  BRYERS  AND  PRELIM¬ 
INARY  CLAY  TESTS. 


BY  F.  E.  FREY. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  up  at 
every  session  of  our  Convention  so  far, 
and  the  fact  became  potent,  that  none 
were  yet  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ap¬ 
pliances  in  use  up  to  the  time  of  our 
last  Convention. 

We  are  all  looking  for  something  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  brick  and  tilemaking  fratern¬ 
ities  are  looking  for  something  that  will 
do  the  work  rapidly,  safely  and  econom¬ 
ically. 

The  question  is :  How  shall  a  perfect 
dryer  be  constructed  ?  I  dare  say  that 
all  of  you  are  not  expectant  to  have 
me  describe  such  a  device,  but  alas,  T 


fear  that  I  may  disappoint  you  in  that, 
somewhat. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so 
much  to  indorse  certain  constructions, 
as  to  analyze  the  past  attempts,  and  to 
point  out  seeming  advantages  of  some, 
which  experience  has  taught  to  be 
effective. 

We  all  know  that  some  varieties  of 
clays  are  not  suited  for  rapid  drying, 
while  others  will  stand  forcing  to  any 
extent. 

Having  had  charge  of  the  clay  testing 
department  for  the  firm  with  which  1 
had  so  long  been  identified,  the  oppoi- 
tunity  was  offered  me  to  watch  these 
peculiarities,  and  note  the  requirements 
that  clays  of  certain  varieties  and  com¬ 
position  demand. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  some  clays 
when  made  into  brick  or  tile  have  to  be 
dried  slowly  at  first,  so  as  to  convey  a 
uniform  heat  all  through  them.  This 
often  dare  not  be  over  80  or  90  degrees, 
otherwise  the  outside  will  dry  and  con¬ 
tract,  while  the  inside  remains  the  full 
size  as  when  made.  Unfortunately  these 
clays  have  not  the  properties  of  india 
rubber,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to 
this  unequality  in  size  of  the  component 
parts,  and  the  result  is,  cracked  brick  or 
tile. 

In  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  clays  we 
have,  act  in  this  way.  Some,  however, 
will  stand  very  rough  treatment,  allow- 
ing  one  side  to  dry,  contract,  and  draw 
the  brick  crooked  over  an  eighth  of  an 
inch,  when  dried,  by  side  currents  of  air, 
or  by  the  sun,  and  then  draw  straight 
again  without  any  seeming  harm  to  the 
structure.  Such  clays  can  be  dried  very 
fast.  While  some  clays  can  be  dried 
very  quickly  from  the  initial  point, 
others  can  only  be  forced  after  they  have 
been  nursed  along  until  partially  dried. 
Again,  some  varieties  need  slow  drying 
during  the  whole  process. 

We  learn  from  this,  that  our  artificial 
dryers  necessarily  must  be  adapted  to 
follow  the  needs  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  different  clays. 

First,  when  clays  require  slow  drying 
at  first,  that  the  dryer  is  so  constructed 
as  to  give  a  low,  uniform  heat  with  gentle 
circulation. 

Second,  that  where  the  clays  are  of 
that  kind  which  can  be  dried  fast,  after 
a  certain  stage,  that  additional  heat  and 
circulation  can  be  allowed. 

Third,  clays  that  will  dry  safely  only 
when  the  process  is  slow  the  whole  way 
through,  necessitates  large  dryers,  low 
heat  and  gentle  circulation. 

Fourth,  where  clays  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  stand  fast  drying  that  high 
heat  and  good  circulation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  work  forced  rapidly. 

We  have  several  agents  from  whence 
we  derive  heat  for  these  purposes. 

First,  and  also  foremost,  is  natural  gas. 

Second,  crude  oil. 

Third,  exhaust  steam. 

Fourth,  live  steam. 

Fifth,  wood  and  coal. 

The  question  is:  How  shall  we  utilize 
these  to  the  best  advantage? 

Invention  has  constructed  and  stud- 
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ied  many  different  devices,  and  lias  in 
some  instances,  shown  some  very  good 
results.  Yet  the  art,  in  this  particular 
does  not  receive  the  benefit  from  inven¬ 
tion,  to  utilize  the  heat  units  economic¬ 
ally  any  more  than  does  the  steam 
engine  where  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
heat  is  utilized  for  actual  labor,  while 
the  balance  is  lost.  However,  we  can 
say,  that  the  artificial  brick  drying  is 
now  further  advanced  in  the  economy  of 
fuel,  after  only  a  comparative  few  years 
of  experiments,  then  the  steam  engine  of 
over  a  hundred  years  of  practical  exist¬ 
ence. 

The  first  dryers  constructed,  were  nat¬ 
urally,  heat  applied  direct  by  combustion 
of  fuel  under  a  floor,  heated  thereby. 
These  have  now  various  modifications, 
and  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  forc¬ 
ing  of  the  process. 

Next,  heated  floors,  by  blowing  steam 
under  plates  of  iron,  stone,  or  baked 
clay.  So,  also,  have  these  their  modifi¬ 
cations.  Steam  is  used  from  the  engine 
while  running,  and  from  the  boiler 
when  at  rest. 

This  plan  seems  to  present  a  form  of 
saving  the  heat  of  the  escaped  steam 
during  working  hours,  and  the  absence 
of  danger  from  excessive  heat.  The  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  floor 
plates  may  endanger  the  durability. 

Those  seen  by  the  writer  have  been  in 
use  but  a  few  months,  but  seemingly  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  good  condition.  Many 
of  these  are  said  to  be  in  use  in  Great 
Britain. 

Third, steam  pipes  under  lathed  floors, 
where  several  floors  above  each  other 
give  great  capacity  under  a  small  area 
of  roof,  and  good  circulation.  For  these, 
both  live  and  escape  steam  are  used. 

Fourth,  steam  pipes  for  escape  and 
live  steam  under  an  open  floor  made  ot 
lath,  on  which  the  brick  are  baked. 

Fifth,  steam  pipes  under  floors  pro¬ 
vided  with  tracks,  whereon  cars  loaded 
with  brick,  either  on  pallets  or  baked 
direct,  are  shoved,  and  remain  until  dry. 
The  dryers  being  arranged  generally, 
that  the  pipes  and  tracks  incline,  so  that 
the  cars  come  in  at  one  end  with  the 
green  brick  and  the  dried  brick  go  out 
of  the  other  end  of  the  dryer.  This 
class  has  many  modifications  and  can  be 
arranged  very  easily,  to  comply  with  the 
different .  requirements  of  the  clays. 
Some  of  these  are  arranged  with  pipes  in 
coils,  only  part  of  the  way  under  the 
Hoor.  The  cold  air  coming  in  at  one 
end  of  the  coils,  and  is  distributed  so  as 
to  become  heated,  and  is  then  drawn 
horizontally  across  the  balance  of  the 
dryer,  and  ejected  by  means  of  flues  and 
exhaust  fans.  • 

Another  form  has  the  pipes  under  the 
whole  floor' in  great  profusion.  Airis 
admitted  by  valves  under  the  whole  floor, 
which,  when  heated,  passes  through  the 
loaded  cars  of  brick,  and  is  drawn,  either 
by  a  large  ventilator  through  a  perforated 
floor  above  the  cars,  or  suction  fans 
through  tubes  distributed  below  the  root. 

All  these  devices  have  their  advocates 
and  running  advantages,  and  it  is  for 
you  brick  manufacturers  to  glean  that 
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which  is  good  and  worthy  of  adoption, 
and  reject  that  which  experience  has 
taught  you  to  be  worthless  or  second 
best. 

We  must  have  dryers  that  we  can 
depend  on  to  dry  our  brick  as  fast  as  they 
are  made  from  day  to  day. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  dry  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  less,  want  a  dryer  of  such  a  construc¬ 
tion.  The  others  less  fortunate,  whose 
clays  require  forty-eight  hours  or  more, 
to  produce  good  brick,  must  necessarily 
have  larger  dryers,  in  production,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  favor  the  tender  treat¬ 
ment  the  clay  exacts  from  them. 

Having  enumerated  the  various  de¬ 
vices  of  dryers  we  have  knowledge  of,  let 
us  now  look  over  the  category  and  see  if 
we  can  in  this  short  paper,  give  sufficient 
hints,  so  that  we  can  discuss  the  pro  and 
con  thereof. 

First,  the  tunnel  dryer,  with  flues  un¬ 
der  each  tunnel,  for  coal,  wood, gas, or  oil. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  rapid  dryer,  which 
can  be  gauged  by  the  regulation  of  the 
fuel  to  suit  any  clay.  The  cars  with  the 
green  brick  enter  the  end  farthest  from 
the  fire — where  the  least  heat  is,  and  are 
finished  drying,  with  the  greatest  heat, 
hence  have  a  gradual  increase  of  heat 
during  the  whole  process. 

To  counterbalance  these  advantages, 
the  following  is  urged  against  them: 

First,  it  takes  fuel  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Second,  it  takes  stokers  continually, 
and  wages  in  consequence. 

Third,  it  is  costly  to  build. 

Fourth,  where  wooden  pallets  are  used, 
or  wood  of  any  kind  is  used  in  construc¬ 
tion,  danger  from  fire. 

Analagous  to  this  tunnel  dryer  is  the 
so-called  “hot  fhor,”  without  partition 
walls  for  tunnels,  or  tracks  lor  floor  cars, 
but  having  similar  flues  for  fuel  under 
the  floor.  The  ware  is  placed  direct  on 
the  floor,  and  dried  rapidly.  This  is 
used  for  fire  clays  mostly,  which  stands, 
without  injury,  great  heat  in  drying. 

The  same  arrangement  holds  good  in 
this,  as  to  economy  in  producing  the 
heat,  but  as  no  wood  is  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  there  is  little  danger  from  tire. 

This  also  costs  less,  as  no  division 
walls  for  tunnels  or  tracks  are  needed. 

The  extra  handling  of  the  brick,  ver¬ 
sus  cars,  is  said  to  be  5  per  cent.,  also 
fuel  and  firemen. 

The  hot  floor  for  steam,  made  of  metal 
plates,  sand  stone,  or  baked  clay  plates 
laid  in  cement,  on  series  of  walls,  about 
a  foot  above  the  ground.  This  is  said  to 
dry  brick  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 
First  cost  is  some  more  than  the  hot 
Hoor  with  tire  flues.  Will  dry  tender 
clays  safer  than  the  hot  floors.  Costs 
nothing  to  heat  it  while  the  engine  is 
running.  There  is  no  back  pressure  to 
the  engine.  No  danger  from  tire.  Costs, 
for  live  steam  at  night,  also  for  'Handling 
brick.  The  plates  may  beqpme  loose 
from  expansion  and  contraction.  This 
point  should  be  investigated. 

Steam  pipes  under  first  floor  made  ol 
lath,  with  several  floors  above  each  other. 
These  require  a  building  of  several  stor¬ 


ies,  and  elevators  First  cost  equal  to  a 
car  steam  dryer,  excepting  tracks  on  first 
floor.  Cost  of  elevators.  The  several 
floors  are  inexpensive.  Excellent  for 
tender  clays. 

-  The  time  consumed  for  man  and 
loaded  truck  to  ascend  and  descend  is 
about  eight  seconds  to  a  story.  This 
has  large  capacity  with  small  roof  area 
and  good  ventilation,  owing  to  the  height 
of  building.  The  heat  from  the  kilns 
and  radiation  from  boilers,  can  be  drawn 
in  to  assist.  Uses  escape  steam  during 
the  day  and  live  steam  at  night.  Cost  of 
handling  brick  a  little  more  than  from 
simple  floor,  probably  about  7  per  cent, 
over  car  drying. 

Steam  pipes  for  exhaust  steam  during 
the  day,  and  live  steam  at  night,  under 
a  lath  floor. 

The  brick  are  hacked  upon  this  floor, 
and  consequently,  do  not  dry  as  fast  as 
when  set  direct  on  the  lathed  floor.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  obtained  by  ventilation,  draft 
flues,  or  fan.  Cost  of  handling  the  brick 
about  the  same  as  from  a  floor.  Good 
for  tender  clays. 

CAR  DRYERS. 

Of  these  we  will  analyze  two  distinct 
constructions,  which  were  enumerated 
before. 

First,  the  steam  pipe  in  coils  in  one 
section  of  the  dryer,  where  the  air  is 
heated  and  drawn  horizontally  across 
and  past  the  cars,  and  discharged 
through  the  vertical  flues  at  one  end. 
Said  to  dry  rapidly.  First  cost  expen¬ 
sive,  owing  to  the  number  of  cars,  tracks 
and  pipes.  Costs  less  to  handle  the 
brick  than  by  the  heretofore  described 
systems.  No  cost  during  the  day,  ex¬ 
cepting  slight  back  pressure  of  the  en¬ 
gine  which  is  the  same  for  all  those 
where  exhaust  steam  is  used,  excepting 
the  slatted  floor.  Will  dry  tender  clays 
if  used  properly.  Disadvantages  claimed 
are,  that  steam  coils  are  upon  each  other, 
and  if  leaks  occur  below,  it  is  trouble¬ 
some  to  mend  them. 

Second,  on  horizontal  draft  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  door  lets  the  cold  air  in,  and 
cools  off' a  large  portion. 

The  second  construction,  with  vertical 
draft,  steam  pipes  under  the  whole  floor, 
costs  for  pipe,  tracks,  and  cars,  about  the 
same  as  last  named. 

The  heat  is  drawn  vertically  through 
the  loaded  cars  of  brick.  Will  dry  ten¬ 
der  clays.  Advantages  claimed  are, 
opening  of  doors  effect  only  a  small  area. 
The  pipes  are  accessible  all  round,  and 
circulation  can  be  obtained,  either  by 
flues,  fans  or  attaching  to  high  stack  of 
engine  or  kilns. 

Another  point  of  economy  in  these 
heaters,  where  steam  is  used  in  coils,  is, 
that  the  water  obtained  from  the  con¬ 
densed  steam  is  of  the  purest  quality  for 
the  boiler,  and  is  already  heated,  if  stored 
in  an  underground  cistern  for  the  boil¬ 
ers.  The  back  pressure  on  the  engine 
for  a  well  constructed  steam  coil,  should 
not  be  over  one  or  two  pounds  to  the 
inch.  The  cost  of  this  is  not  percepti¬ 
ble  in  the  consumption  of  the  fuel.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  watchmen,  or  burners,  are  at 
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the  works  during  the  night,  the  cost  of 
heating  the  boilers  for  live  steam  for 
the  dryer  is  confined  to  the  fuel  alone. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  it  is  more 
costly  to  fill  the  kilns  from  cars  to  dryer, 
especially  where  pallets  are  used,  than  it 
is  with  a  wheelbarrow. 

This  is  another  point  which  should 
be  elucidated  at  this  meeting,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  this  point. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  what 
kind  of  construction,  the  writer  considers 
best  after  his  investigations.  This  I  will 
answer  by  describing  such  a  one  as  I 
deem  the  nearest  correct  and  suited  to 
the  various  clays. 

A  car  dryer  for  stiff  clay  brick  with 
two  or  three  platforms  or  a  shelf  car  for 
a  soft  clay  brick  on  pallets,  to  hold 
about  500  brick. 

The  dryer  made  in  compartments  of 
three  or  four  tracks  from  80  to  120  feet 
long. 

An  escape  steam  coil  to  start  from  15 
to  20  feet  from  the  entrance  end.  One 
live  steam  coil  to  cover  about  two-thirds 
of  the  area  under  the  escape  steam  coil 
and  one-third  the  way,  a  third  steam  coil 
for  live  steam  under  the  third  to  give 
the  greatest  heat  at  the  discharge  end  of 
the  dryer.  The  live  steam  coils  con¬ 
nected  by  straps  to  the  boiler,  so  as  to 
carry  all  the  condensed  steam  as  water 
back  to  the  boiler.  The  water  from  the 
escape  coil  can  be  conducted  into  a  cis¬ 
tern  and  pumped  into  the  boiler  or  used 
as  warm  water  to  moisten  the  clay. 
Where  the  escape  steam  is  used  more 
than  one-half  of  the  fuel  is  saved. 

The  air  is  admitted  under  the  floor  at 
or  near  the  end  of  the  dryer  and  a  verti¬ 
cal  flue  takes  the  moist  air  out  at  the 
other  end. 

The  usual  transfer  tracks  are  at  each 
end  and  a  door  for  each  car  track. 

This  covers  a  portion  of  my  observa¬ 
tions,  and,  since  writing  the  above,  I  saw 
one  of  the  steam  heated  floors  of  boiler 
iron  riveted  together  steam  tight  for  a 
large  area,  which  was  used  for  fire  brick 
and  was  said  to  work  excellent.  I  had 
hoped  to  say  something  in  this  paper 
in  regard  to  the  testing  of  clays  also, 
which  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  me, 
having  had  charge  of  this  branch,  where 
I  formerly  was  connected,  and  which  I 
shall  give  further  attention,  but  find  this 
paper  getting  too  long,  will  therefore 
defer  it  to  some  future  occasion. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  Convention  was  held  in  the  A.  O. 
H.  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was  called 
to  order  Wednesday,  February  25th,  1891, 
at  10  a.  m,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Everal,  of  Wes¬ 
terville,  Ohio,  the  president  being  absent. 

The  attendance  was  large,  there  being 
nearly  one  hundred  present  and  an  un¬ 
usual  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
close  attention  paid  to  the  papers  and 
discussions  by  all  the  delegates,  few  if 
any  of  whom,  missed  a  single  session. 


After  roll  call,  the  reports  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  work  of  the  year  were  heard, 
yhich,  as  a  whole,  were  very  encourag¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Horlocker,  of  Columbus,  O.,  then 
read  an  interesting  paper,  entitled, 
“Gleanings  from  Ten  Years’  Experience 
in  Making  Drain  Tile,”  after  which  the 
Convention  adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
Wednesday  afternoon  with  President 
Eudaly  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Tiffany,  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
was  introduced  and  read  a  very  instruc- 
ive  paper  on  “Brickyard  Construction.” 
We  were  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  at  the 
time  but  will  probably  be  able  to  give  it 
in  full  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Pres.  Eudaly — I  think,  perhaps,  we 
might  give  the  subject  of  belting  and 
shafting  some  attention,  as  it  is  one 
that  interests  every  rqan  present. 

Mr.  Powell — I  don’t  see  how  anyone 
could  add  to  Mr.  Tiffany’s  paper.  We 
are  advised  in  the  first  place  to  get  good 
machinery,  and  to  get  good  belting,  and 
to  get  a  good  engine,  and  to  get  a  good 
boiler,  and  I  don’t  see  that  anything  can 
be  added  to  that. 

Pres.  Eudaly — I  know  that  three  or 
four  gentlemen  can  give  us  some  inter¬ 
esting  points  about  belting,  speed,  line 
shaft,  etc. 

Mr.  Everal — The  line  shaft  to  our 
engine  runs  at  about  140  revolutions  per 
minute.  Our  piston  travels  about  90. 
The  pulley  on  the  engine  shaft  running 
the  line  shaft  is,  I  believe,  18  inches, 
and  the  pulley  on  the  line  shaft  2  feet,  4 
inches.  There  has  been  a  question  in 
my  mind  about  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  run  our  engine  at  a  higher 
speed  than  140  revolutions.  I  should 
like  to  do  it  if  the  engine  will  bear  it. 
It  is  9  x  18,  I  believe.  We  would  like 
to  increase  the  speed  of  our  mill.  Of 
course  we  have  a  belt  direct  from  the 
engine  to  the  mill,  and  another  belt 
from  the  engine  shaft  to  the  line  shaft, 
and  it  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase 
the  speed  of  our  engine  higher  than  140, 
whether  the  wear  would  be  greater,  or 
whether  we  would  gain  or  lose  in  in¬ 
creasing  speed.  We  have  a  20  horse 
power  engine  and  it  taxes  it  to  its  full 
capacity  to  run  the  machinery  we  are 
now  running,  and  whether  or  not  we 
would  get  more  power  out  of  it  by 
increasing  the  speed.  Our  line  shaft 
runs  the  other  machinery  at  a  good  rate 
of  speed.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Tif¬ 
fany’s  opinion  of  the  speed  of  the 
engine. 

Mr.  Oakes — I  would  say  according  to 
Mr.  Everal’s  statement  that  his  driving 
pulleys  are  too  small  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Tiffany’s  suggestions  suit  my  experience. 
We  started  out  with  small  pulleys  in 
diameter  and  burned  our  place.  Would 
say  that  our  cylinder  is  11  inches  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  Tiffany — Mr.  Everal’s  speed  is  420 
per  minute.  That  is  not  high.  If  his 
engine  is  well  made  he  can  increase  it 


to  500.  I  mean  by  speed  so  many  feet 
a  minute,  not  revolutions.  It  is  three 
feet  to  each  revolution.  It  would  be 
one-third  of  500.  Mr.  Everal  should  in¬ 
crease  the  driving  pulley  on  line  shaft 
to  keep  the  motion  the  same.  He  would 
simply  gain  more  advantage  with  his 
engine — he  would  get  one-fifth  more 
power. 

Mr.  Everal — If  we  increase  the  size  of 
the  pulley,  which  drives  the  mill  it 
takes  more  power  to  run  the  mill  than 
if  we  had  a  smaller  pulley  on  the  engine 
shaft. 

Mr.  Tiffany — You  would  increase  the 
pulleys  on  your  line  shaft. 

Mr.  Everal — We  belt  directly  from  the 
engine  shaft  to  the  mill.  We  run  the 
mill  direct  from  the  engine  shaft. 

Mr.  Tiffany — The  engine  in  the  works 
I  have  charge  of  has  a  speed  of  552  a 
minute.  We  did  not  stop  it  hut  once  in 
a  three  month’s  run. 

C.  W.  Raymond — .  I  believe  he  can 
safely  speed  his  engine  from  140  to  200 
a  minute,  especially  if  it  is  a  sound,  well 
built  engine.  I  know  manufacturers 
are  putting  an  engine  on  the  market  at 
the  estimate  horse  power  of  60,  and  then 
depend  on  speeding  it  up  to  80,  90,  and 
sometimes  150. 

Mr.  Darnell — We  have  a  Stevens  en¬ 
gine.  After  the  catalogue  was  out  they 
got  their  engine  and  they  rated  it  at  55 
horse  power.  Ours  runs  160,  we  drive  a 
34  inch  pulley  on  the  shaft.  I  thought 
the  rating  was  pretty  high,  myself. 

Mr.  Tiffany — The  first  rating  was 
about  the  same.  10  x  16  at  50  or  from 
50  to  60. 

M.  Horlocker — I  would  ask  if  I  heard 
right — that  Mr.  Tiffany  advises  the  run¬ 
ning  of  machine  directly  from  line  shaft. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  in  case  of  oil,  it 
would  not  be  more  advisable  to  run  the 
machinery,  mill  and  line  shaft  with  sep¬ 
arate  belts  from  the  engine.  Run  the 
line  shaft  from  the  pulley  on  one  side  of 
the  engine  and  the  mill  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Tiffany — It  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  plant.  If  you  only  had  a  brick 
plant  you  need  not  have  any  line  shaft. 
Take  a  plant  where  they  have  two  dry 
presses,  pug  mill,  elevator,  and  brick 
machines,  instead  of  putting  line  shaft 
over  the  dry  pan,  I  would  even  run  the  dry 
pan  with  independent  belts,  so  you 
could  start  or  stop  every  one  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  If  you  put  your  line  shaft  over 
that  you  have  all  the  power  of  your 
engine  exactly  on  that  line  shaft. 

Pres.  Eudaly — The  next  number  on 
the  programme  is  “Some  Notes  on  Dry 
Press  Brick  Manufacture,”  by  W.  D. 
Richardson,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Richardson,  (Bringing  out  an 
immense  satchel,)— Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  I  have  never  been  placed  in 
just  this  position  before. 

Pres.  Eudaly — Neither  have  I.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  Richardson — Generally  when  I 
get  ready  to  speak  I  see  Mr.  Eudaly  sit¬ 
ting  near  to  say  “Sit  down,  I  want  to 
talk.”  [Laughter.]  Now  he  has  to  sit 
there  and  listen  to  me.  It  pleases  me 
very  much.  It  is  all  so  new  and  differ- 
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ent.  While  talking  on  dry  press  brick  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  all  would  know 
what  dry  press  brick  are,  and  therefore, 
I  brought  with  me  a  few  pieces  I  chipped 
off  some  brick.  You  will  observe  that 
some  of  them  are  vitrified. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  read  his  paper 
which  is  given  in  full  on  page  305. 

DISCUSSION. 

Pres.  Eudaly — Gentlemen,  we  have 
listened  to  an  exceedingly  interesting 
paper.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  you  on  same. 

Mr.  Postle — Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
go  any  farther,  I  think  we  ought  to  ten¬ 
der  Mr.  Tiffany  and  Mr.  Richardson  the 
thanks  of  this  Convention  for  their  very 
able  papers  and  request  that  they  be 
published. 

Motion  put  and  carried. 

Pres.  Eudaly — I  may  as  Avell  state  here 
that  this  morning  a  few  of  us  got  to¬ 
gether  after  we  had  worn  ourselves  out 
trying  to  find  where  this  Convention 
was  to  be  held,  and  determined  that  if 
we  did  find  the  Convention  anywhere 
that  we  would  have  a  stenographer  take 
a  full  reportofthe  proceedings,  but  I  see 
the  Clay-Worker’s  stenographer  with 
us  therefore  will  have  a  full  report  and 
the  papers  will  all  be  given. 

!J.  B.  Powell — Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  dry  press  brick.  I  was 
in  a  dry  press  yard  a  few  days  ago,  and 
asked  the  burner  how  long  it  took  them 
to  burn.  He  asked  me  what  I  meant. 
I  said  “how  long  does  it  take  you  to 
water  smoke?”  He  said,  “About  seven 
days  and  then  three  days  to  burn  the 
kiln.”  If  we  want  good  results  we  do 
that.  If  we  do  it  in  less  time  than  that 
our  bricks  are  a  good  many  of  them  no 
account.”  I  thought  that  as  far  as 
economy  was  concerned  that  there  was 
not  much  saving  in  that  way  of  burning 
brick. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Frey — One  item  I  took  no¬ 
tice  of,  the  gentleman  said  he  thought 
he  could  make  dry  press  brick  out  of 
clays  that  could  not  be  made  any  other 
way.  I  think  if  any  clay  can  be  made 
into  a  brick,  it  can  be  made  by  the  soft 
mud  process. 

Mr.  La  Tourrette  was  called  for  but 
asked  to  be  excused,  saying,  “I  have 
retired  from  the  brickmaking  and  ma¬ 
chine  business  entirely  and  you  must 
excuse  me  from  making  any  remarks  on 
this  occasion.  I  think,  though,  I  can 
speak  better  of  the  class  of  men  here 
to-day  than  those  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ventions  some  years  ago.  I  think  we 
have  a  very  fine  class  of  men  with  us 
to-day.  This  clay  business  has  been  a 
wonderful  benefit  to  us  and  to  our 
country,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  large 
and  creditable  gathering. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Raymond — I  would  like  to 
reply  to  a  certain  extent  to  Prof.  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  remarks.  It  seems  very  strange 
to  me  when  there  is  so  much  capital 
seeking  investment,  that  with  the  very 
best  and  latest  methods  of  putting  pav¬ 
ing  brick  on  the  market  some  of  them 
have  not  hit  upon  the  dry  brick  process. 
Why,  I  can  refer  you  to  this  city  (Co¬ 


lumbus)  where,  lam  creditably  informed, 
there  are  lfi  miles  of  streets  paved  with 
brick  made  by  the  plastic  process,  equal, 
I  may  say,  to  granite.  Then,  there  is 
Nelsonville,  Middleport,  North  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  Galesburg — in  fact  any  of 
the  leading  clay  centers  of  our  country 
where  they  are  now  working  successfully 
a  moderate  grade  of  clay.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  me  that  some  of  these  large 
companies  seeking  investments  have  not 
hit  upon  the  dry  press  process. 

Mr.  Tiffany — 1  saw  a  dry  press  ma¬ 
chine  working  on  the  Ohio  river  in  1857 
and  finer  brick  I  never  saw  made  any¬ 
where,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
burning  them,  and  I  think  I  would  be 
justified  in  saying  that  that  is  the  great 
problem  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  press 
brick.  I  made  drawing  upon  drawing 
of  dry  press  brick  machines,  and  I  could 
show  them  to  you  to-day.  My  theory 
was  this,  you  would  have  to  take  the 
watersmoke  oft' the  brick.  That  if  you 
could  make  the  brick  without  this  water, 
the  annealing  process  could  begin  al¬ 
most  at  once.  I  held  to  that  idea  fora  long 
time,  and  a  friend  cf  mine  who  had  vis¬ 
ited  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities  said 
to  me,  “  Tiffany,  I  have  seen  a  dry  press 
brick  machine  work,  and  it  works  splen¬ 
didly,  it  makes  fine  brick;  but  it  takes 
them  two  weeks  to  get  the  clay  warm. 
I  think  it  ought  to  get  warm  in  half 
that  time  with  another  process.”  Mr. 
Richardson  alluded  to  the  remarks  I 
made  at  the  National  Convention.  A 
gentleman  from  Grape  Creek,  Ill.,  spoke 
very  favorably  about  the  dry  press  brick 
machine,  He  said — “Gentlemen,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  the  brick  machine  of  the 
future.”  Now,  if  I  have  any  one  object  in 
this  Convention  work  it  is  to  prevent 
my  brothers  from  going  into  wild  ex¬ 
penses.  We  ought  to  go  prudently  in 
this  matter.  Make  your  calculations 
with  a  certainty.  I  have  seen  men 
ruined  time  and  again  by  foolish  exper- 
ments.  And  yet  I  would  not  say  a  word 
against  the  dry  press  process.  I  want 
the  whole  truth,  gentlemen,  not  half  the 
truth.  I  would  not  object  to  any  man 
getting  up  and  giving  the  whole  process 
from  beginning  to  end. 

W.  D.  Richardson — I  would  like  to 
ask  at  what  temperature  the  water  of 
crystallization  begins  to  leave  the  brick. 

Prof.  Elsom — After  the  brick  have 
been  subjected  to  212°  Fahr.,  12  hours 
the  combined  water  is  all  gone.  Our 
rule  is  to  slowly  remove  the  extraneous 
water  until  at  a  degree  of  212°  Fahr. 
when  the  water  of  crystallization  begins 
to  leave.  Now,  just  to  the  extent  you 
remove  that  water  you  have  altered  the 
chemical  composition  of  your  clay. 

Mr.  Richardson — This  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  bring  out — that  we  are  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  fact  there  are 
two  waters  in  the  clay  that  can  be  of  no 
practical  value.  In  the  laboratory  you 
can  drive  off  the  combined  water  in  12 
hours,  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  the  water  will  be  gone.  In  the 
burning  of  dry  press  brick,  where  the 
combined  water  is  closely  compressed  it 
takes  us  two  weeks  to  watersmoke,  but 


what  we  are  after  is  this,  if  we  hurry  the 
watersmoke  off'  we  drive  it  off'  too  fast 
and  the  brick  are  checked.  In  the  lab¬ 
oratory  you  can  drive  it  off*  as  fast  as  you 
wish.  I  presume  if  I  were  to  state  here  the 
length  of  time  we  spend  in  watersmok¬ 
ing  some  of  you  would  be  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  Mr.  Tiffany  was.  We  generally 
spend  from  eight  to  to  ten  days  in  water¬ 
smoking  from  the  time  we  put  the  fire 
under  the  kiln.  We  have  treated  our 
clays  long  enough  to  know  just  what 
they  will  stand.  We  measure  the  tem¬ 
perature  exactly.  We  know  just  what 
degree  of  heat  we  have  in  our  kilns  all 
the  while.  These  facts  would  not  be  of 
any  use  in  burning  different  clays. 

Mr.  Powell — I  would  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man — that  if  it  takes  so  long  to  water¬ 
smoke  dry  press  brick,  if  it  would  not  be 
cheaper  to  dry  them  by  some  other  pro¬ 
cess  before  they  are  put  in  the  kiln — if 
he  would  not  get  better  results? 

Mr.  Gunsaullus,  Plymouth,  0. — I  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dry  press  brick,  but  I  have 
had  a  litlle  experience  in  brickmaking. 
I  was  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  this  fall  and  saw 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Thisler.  If  he  is 
here  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 
This  man  made  brick  by  hand,  and  he 
bought  one  of  these  dry  press  brick  ma¬ 
chines  and  put  up  a  kiln  of  brick.  I 
happened  to  go  there  and  I  stopped  at 
the  hotel,  and  there  was  a  brick  lying  on 
the  window  in  the  office  and  a  U.  S.  civil 
engineer  brought  it  to  me  and  said, 
“There  is  something  that  is  new — there 
is  a  brick  made  on  the  machine  right 
from  the  bank,  and  there  was  nearly  12 
inches  of  snow.  They  wheeled  the  clay 
right  in  from  the  bank  to  the  machine 
and  in  15  minutes  they  were  in  the  kiln 
and  had  fire  under  them.”  I  said,  “I 
will  go  a  hundred  miles  to  see  that  done.” 
He  said,  ‘T  will  show  it  to  you.”  We 
went  to  see  this  kiln  and  saw  this  Mr. 
Thisler.  He  had  his  kiln  opened  then 
and  another  kiln  had  been  fired  just  two 
weeks  that  day.  I  don’t  believe  you 
could  find  a  sound  brick  in  that  kiln. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  one  brick  in 
the  kiln  that  was  not  cracked.  It  was 
done  by  watersmoking.  The  gentle¬ 
man  that  sold  the  machine  that  was 
there  said,  “You  have  watersmoked  those 
brick  too  fast — you  ought  to  have  water- 
smoked  them  three  weeks.”  Like  Mr. 
Tiffany,  I  was  terribly  in  favor  of  dry 
press  brick  machines.  I  wished  to  build 
one,  but  I  have  been  over  the  country  a 
great  deal,  but  I  have  found  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  burning.  Is  there  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  house? 

Pres.  Eudaly — You  had  better  find  out 
before  you  say  anything  about  them. 
[Laughter], 

Mr. Gunsaullus — I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  burning  brick.  I  have 
talked  with  a.  great  many  civil  engineers 
and  they  invariably  ask  how  much  water 
a  dry  press  brick  will  absorb.  If  you  can 
keep  it  from  absorbing  the  water  after  it 
is  burned,  it  will  make  a  good  paving 
brick.  Look  into  the  matter  very  care¬ 
fully  before  you  go  into  it  very  far.  I 
would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  dry  press 
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brick  for  paving  if  you  could  make  a 
perfect  brick. 

Pres.  Eudaly — We  will  hear  now  the 
next  paper  on  the  programme,  which  is 
a  paper  on  “Pressed  and  Ornamental 
Brick,”  by  C.  W.  Raymond,  of  Dayton,  O. 

Mr.  Raymond  then  read  his  paper, 
which  is  given  in  full  on  page  307. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everal  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Raymond  for 
his  able  paper. 

Pres.  Eudaly — Gentlemen.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
Do  not  be  backward  about  this.  He 
certainly  has  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  prepare  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Neff — How  high  do  you  set  the 
press  brick  one  above  the  other  before 
yon  cross  them  ? 

Mr.  Raymond — Two  high;  one  above 
the  other  and  then  cross. 

Mr.  Neff — I  have  seen  them  set  3  or  4 
high  and  then  crossed. 

Mr.  Raymond — I  was  just  going  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Townsend.  1  don’t  know  any 
one  more  capable  of  giving  us  reliable 
information, 

Mr. Townsend— I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Association,  but  1  would  be  willing 
to  answer  almost  any  question.  In  regard 
to  pressed  brick — we  set  two  high.  Or¬ 
namental  brick  we  set  perhaps  four  or 
five  high,  owing  to  the  kind  of  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  those  standard  ornamental 
brick  we  set  5  high. 

Mr.  Richardson — I  would  like  to  ask 
if  he  has  any  trouble  with  his  brick  be¬ 
coming  discolored,  and  how  he  over¬ 
comes  it. 

Mr.  Townsend— Our  experience  advises 
us  about  what  to  guard  against.  We 
place  them  in  different  parts  of  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Raymond — I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Townsend  how  many  courses  of 
pressed  brick  he  sets  in  a  kiln,  and  how 
many  courses  high  is  the  kiln  over  all. 

Mr.  Townsend — About  40  courses  al¬ 
together,  about  15  or  18  of  pressed  brick. 
We  bench  perhaps  two  or  three  courses 
of  common  brick  under  the  pressed 
crick. 

Mr.  Tiffany — I  know  in  Philadelphia 
after  they  press  the  brick  they  put  them 
in  little  columns,  one  above  the  other. 
Then  they  take  them  and  put  them  in 
two  columns  of  five,  six  and  ten  courses. 
Now,  it  strikes  me  this  is  a  point  for  the 
dry  press  brick  men.  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  process  in  Philadelphia 
and  they  set  them  ten  courses  high  in 
the  kiln.  I  think  at  Findlay  they  set 
them  over  4  courses  high. 

Mr.  Richardson — Courses  of  four  and 
sometimes  three  and  two. 

Mr.  Griswold — Better  two. 

Mr.  Richardson— I  did  not  come  here 
to  advocate  the  dry  press  process  or  to 
induce  anyone  to  undertake  to  make 
brick  by  this  process.  Mr.  Tiffany  does 
not  like  to  advise  men  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  enter  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  capital. 
While,  by  the  old  process  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  you  could  do  quite  a 
business,  and  that  will,  also,  be  one  rea¬ 
son  why  the  dry  press  business  will  not 
become  popular — because  of  the  capital 


required.  The  question  in  my  mind  is 
this:  Is  not  the  time  coming  when  the 
pressed  and  ornamental  brick  are  going 
to  be  made  by  the  dry  press  process,  for 
the  reason  that  where  you  have  the  cap¬ 
ital  you  can  make  so  much  cheaper,  and 
you  know  the  tendency  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  to-day  is  the  massing  of  large 
amounts  of  capital  together  so  that 
smaller  establishments  cannot  compete 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  S.  E.  Hagy — There,  that  is  one  fea¬ 
ture  about  the  argument  that  pleased 
me — that  it  requires  $50,000  to  $100,000 
to  continue  the  business.  That  makes 
me  feel  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
crowded  out  very  soon.  I  want  to  refer 
you  to  a  little  experience  in  regard  to 
the  dry  press  process.  Thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  years  ago  I  was  a  laborer  in 
this  town  hauling  brick.  Mr.  Atchison 
and  a  few  men  I  could  name,  had  a  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  00,000  brick  and  they 
burned  two  or  three  kilns  of  them.  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  parties  to 
haul  those  brick,  and  we  could  unload 
them  better  with  a  scoop  shovel  than 
anything  else.  Hope  this  is  not  the 
case  all  the  time.  I  believe  that  there 
is  certain  clays  in  St.  Louis  and  other 
places  where  they  make  them  success¬ 
fully,  but  I  believe  in  this  part  of  the 
country  it  will  not  be  accomplished  very 
soon. 

W.  B.  McClure — I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Raymond  if  pressed  brick  can  be 
burned  successfully  in  down-draft  kilns. 

Mr.  Raymond — Yes  sir.  I  have  seen 
a  great  number  of  down-draft  kilns  burn¬ 
ing  pressed  brick  successfully. 

S.  E.  Hagy — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Raymond  how  high  he  would  set  them 
in  a  down-draft  kiln.  Would  you  set 
them  like  you  do  in  the  up-draft? 

Mr.  Raymond — I  should  judge,  in  a 
down-draft  kiln  the  manner  of  setting 
would  be  reversed  and  set  wider  at  the 
top  and  closer  at  the  bottom.  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Eudaly  give  us  his 
views. 

[Cries  for  Eudaly]. 

Pres.  Eudaly — I  don’t  know  wnetlier 
it  is  just  the  thing  for  me  to  talk  here, 
but  when  I  have  said  enough  somebody 
head  me  off.  You  are  talking  of  setting 
pressed  brick  now  and  not  common 
brick.  Pressed  brick  are  made,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  make  fine  looking  buildings. 
They  will  not  last  any  longer  in  a  build¬ 
ing  than  a  common  brick.  They  are 
simply  used  to  beautify  the  building,  or 
where  a  certain  shade  is  desired.  They 
must  be  set  in  the  kiln  so  as  to  prevent 
melting  and  flushing.  They  must,  also, 
be  set  so  as  to  have  all  of  the  brick 
burned.  These  are  two  things  required 
in  a  pressed  brick  that  are  also  hard  to 
accomplish  with  the  same  setting.  You 
can  burn  the  brick  more  uniformly  hard 
in  a  down-draft  kiln  by  setting  them 
open  at  the  top.  In  an  up-draft  kiln 
you  will  be  more  apt  to  get  a  greater 
number  of  hard  brick  by  setting  them 
open  at  the  bottom.  You  get  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  purely  hard  brick  by  burn¬ 
ing  in  an  up-draft  kiln,  especially  where 
you  are  burning  pressed  brick.  In  a 


down-draft  kiln  if  you  should  set  them 
loose  at  the  top  and  have  too  strong  a 
draft  you  would  fail  in  burning  the 
bricks.  I  think  there  are  more  men  de¬ 
ceived  about  draft  than  anything  else. 
Now  if  you  set  a  down-draft  kiln  with 
the  brick  open  on  top  you  will  either 
flush  or  mark  a  large  per  cent.  The 
down-draft  kiln  will  receive  a  very  safe 
heat  at  the  top  before  they  are  warm  at 
the  bottom.  If  not  very  careful  they 
will  fall  apart  and  send  the  heat  down 
and  will  spoil  the  brick.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prevent  that. 

QUESTION  BOX. 

First  Question — “What  is  the  length 
of  time  required  to  burn  with  gas?” 

Mr.  N.  Whisler — Are  you  wanting  to 
know  about  burning  brick  with  gas  or 
brick  and  tile  ?  I  am  using  gas — have 
been  using  it  for  three  years,  and  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  find  that  I  burn 
in  just  about  the  same  length  of  time  that 
I  did  with  wood.  I  can  make  just  as  good 
a  burn  with  gas  as  I  did  with  wood. 
This  is  my  experience  in  burning  with 
gas. 

Mr.  Wagoner,  Covington,  Ohio. — I 
don’t  want  that  idea  to  go  abroad  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 
It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  press¬ 
ure.  I  find  if  I  have  plenty  of  pressure 
I  can  burn  a  kiln  of  tile  in  much  less 
time  than  I  can  in  any  way  I  can  invent 
with  wood,  because  I  can  put  the  fuel  in 
the  kiln  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

Second  Question— Does  the  kind  of 
fuel  make  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  brick  or  tile? 

Mr.  Whisler — I  have  never  used  coal 
myself,  I  have  used  wood  .and  natural 
gas  and  can  tell  no  difference  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  I  can  take  a  brick  burned  by 
gas  and  one  by  wood  and  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  a  brick  or  tile  man  who  can  tell 
which  is  which. 

Third  Question — “Will  a  large  drive 
pulley  reduce  the  power  of  the  engine? 

Pres.  Eudaly — I  suppose  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  pulley  and  line  shaft  re¬ 
main  the  same.  We  will  take  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Frey — It  will  diminish,  of  course. 

Mr.  Tiffany — The  power  of  the  engine 
is  the  same.  It  has  more  looseness  to 
overcome. 

Mr.  Everal — The  leverage  is  greater. 

Mr.  Neff — I  asked  that  question.  It 
seemed  to  do  that  in  our  case.  We  used 
to  run  our  machine  with  a  15  horse 
power  engine  and  we  put  in  a  30  horse 
power.  It  don’t  much  more  than  run 
the  machinery.  I  think  it  is  more  in 
the  motion  than  anything  else.  I  did 
not  know  but  the  size  of  the  pulley  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Tiffany — You  claim  you  had  a  15 
horse  power  engine  and  now  you  have 
30  horse  power.  It  ought  to  run  twice 
the  power  that  might  be  applied. 

Mr.  Nefl — We  used  to  run  very  fast 
motion  with  the  small  engine.  Now  we 
run  very  slow 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
7:30  p.  m. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  at  7:30  o’clock  by  Pres. 
Eudaiy. 

Pres.  Eudaiy — The  first  number  on 
the  programme  this  evening  is  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Elsom,  entitled,  “Clays,  Their  Na¬ 
ture  and  Adaptability  to  Certain  Uses. 

Prof.  Elsom  read  his  paper.  (See 
page  310.) 

Pres.  Eudaiy — No  paper  has  ever  been 
read  before  this  Convention  at  any  time 
that  contains  matter  of  sn  much  import¬ 
ance  to  many  of  us.  The  paper  is  now 
open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Simpson — There  is  nothing  in 
this  brickmaking  business  that  interests 
me  more  than  the  composition  of  clays. 
I  have  studied  bricks  ever  since  I  began 
brickmaking  some  years  ago.  There  is 
one  or  two  things  about  this  not  quite 
clear  to  me.  The  Milwaukee  clay  has 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  iron  and 
yet  we  all  know  it  makes  a  cream  color 
brick.  Every  briekmaker  will  tell  you 
that  the  color  depends  upon  the  iron  in 
the  clay,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  on 
that,  and  my  authority  is  the  city  geolo¬ 
gist  of  Milwaukee  who  claims  that  there 
are  alkalies  in  the  clay  that  neutralizes 
the  effect  of  the  iron.  Now,  if  there  are 
alkalies  in  the  clay  sufficient  to  do  that 
I  imagine  it  would  effect  the  quality  of 
the  brick. 

Prof.  Elsom — The  State  Geologist  of 
Wisconsin  is  right  and  he  is  wrong,  and 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  The  iron  is 
not  a  neutralizer  of  the  alkali  but  is 
taken  up  by  the  alkali  and  is  of  itself 
neutralized.  Its  coloring  properties  are 
eliminated  and  the  constituents  of  the 
clays  that  are  desirable  for  brick  remain 
intact.  I  ha  ve  a  sample  of  clay  that  Mr. 
Frey  sent  me  with  but  little  alkali. 
And  we  burned  the  clay,  and  you  must 
remember  that  these  elements  some  of 
them  are  more  fusible  than  others,  and 
sometimes  two  elements  melting  will 
take  up  another  element  and  form  a 
fourth.  There  is  a  secret  about  this  that 
clayworkers  don’t  understand. 

Mr.  Billingsly — Are  there  two  forms 
of  iron.  One  which  gives  color  and  the 
other  does  not? 

Prof.  Elsom — Yes;  there  are  two  forms 

of  iron. 

Mr.  Frey — Will  you  please  tell  us 
which  of  these  constituent  parts  of  clay 
you  consider  will  combine  and  as  flux 
melt  together  and  vitrify — iron,  soda, 
potash,  aluminum. 

Prof.  Elsom — Chloride  of  alkali  in 
various  shapes. 

Mr.  Frey — Now,  does  these  fluxes  com¬ 
bine  with  the  silica  or  aluminum? 

Prof.  Elsom— The  silica.  The  alumi¬ 
num  will  not  combine  in  tha'tway.  But 
it  will  combine  and  make  a  something 
that  will  look  and  act  like  silica,  but  not 
vitrify. 

Mr  Frey — Another  question.  I  find 
in  some  analysis  that  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  titanic  acid.  Is  that  dangerous? 

Prof.  Elsom — No,  sir.  I  would  be  a 
little  afraid  of  that  if  the  fire  burned  into 
the  brick.  Where  you  burn  coal  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  use  it. 


Richard  Wallace — How'  would  you 
neutralize  lime? 

Prof.  Elsom — You  could  not  neutral¬ 
ize  the  e fleets  of  lime  after  burning. 
The  only  way  to  neutralize  lime  is  at  the 
start.  Now,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  neutralizing  cause  and  effect. 
If  I  had  a  clay  containing  too  much 
lime,  I  would  get  a  clay  that  had  an 
abundance  of  silica  and  you  could  flux 
out  your  lime  easily  that  way.  It  would 
make  a  good  brick.  It  would  bother 
you  some  about  making  a  fine  face  brick 
and  would  not  whitewash.  Some  of  you 
people  are  situated  so  you  can  not  get 
sand.  Now  I  am  paying  for  manganese 
only  $11  a  ton  and  a  ton  of  manganese 
would  last  an  ordinary  yard  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  then  you  will  neutralize  the 
lime.  It  is  merely  used  as  you  would 
sand,  dust  a  little  over  your  brick. 

Mr.  Frey — Will  manganese  burn  red  in 
color  ? 

Prof.  Elsom — What  temperature  would 
you  ordinarily  apply? 

Mr.  Frey — I  don’t  know. 

Prof.  Elsom — It  will  have  a  tendency 
-to  burn  brown.  I  won’t  give  you  these 
as  positive,  accurate  figures,  but  I  think 
at  about  100  it  will  burn  a  yellow,  at  200 
blue,  at  300  red,  and  at  400  black.  At 
about  3,000  it  will  burn  a  pretty  dark 
brown. 

C.  W.  Raymond — A  great  drawback  to 
manufacturers  of  brick,  especially  in  the 
Northern  States,  is  the  presence  of  lime¬ 
stone  that  they  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  rid  of,  and  the  fact  of  it  is  some  of 
them  don’t  try  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  it  is 
detrimental  in  many  ways  to  making 
brick  successfully  and  the  color  is  very 
bad.  Now,  they  perhaps  go  on  working 
these  limestones  up  by  pulverizing  them. 
In  an  event  of  this  kind  can  they  neu¬ 
tralize  the  effects  of  it  by  manganese? 

Prof.  Elsom — Yes,  sir.  To  neutralize 
limestone  is  much  easier  and  cheaper 
than  to  neutralize  lime  as  you  originally 
find  it  in  the  clay.  The  lime  comes  in 
your  brick  as  an  extraneous  matter, 
it  does  not  hurt  the  brick. 

F.  M.  Gardner — My  tile,  two-thirds  of 
them,  are  a  nice  red  on  the  inside  and  a 
dark  red  on  the  outside.  You  break 
them  in  two  and  they  will  be  a  dark 
brown.  Is  this  in  any  way  detrimental 
to  the  tile? 

Prof.  Elsom — I  think  that  perhaps 
after  your  tile  are  used  you  will  see  they 
are  just  as  good  as  you  can  make  them. 

I  don’t  think  they  are  injured.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  there  is  very  few 
tile  placed  on  the  market  that  will  not 
stand  extraordinary  pressure.  There  is 
very  few  that  break. 

Mr.  Gardner — The  reason  I  asked  this 
question  is,  I  sell  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  gets  broken 
and  the  people  come  to  me  and  say, 
What  makes  that  dark  color?”  I  tell 
them  I  don’t  know.  It  is  like  stone.  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  it  is.  They  have  a 
perfect,  hard  ring. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o’clock  Thurs¬ 
day  morning. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

The  fourth  and  last  session  was  called 
to  order  Tursday  morning  at  9  o’clock. 

Pres.  Eudaiy — Gentlemen,  you  will 
please  come  to  order  and  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  business  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Powell — I  move  that  a  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Postle,  Mr-  Wagoner  and  Mr.  Tif¬ 
fany. 

Motion  carried. 

Pres.  Eudaiy — The  first  number  of  the 
programme  this  morning  is  a  paper  by  J. 
W.  Everal,  of  Westerville,  Ohio,  entitled 
Tile  and  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
bined. 

Mr.  Everal  read  his  paper,  (see  page 
309),  which  was  listened  to  very  atten¬ 
tively. 

Pres.  Eudaiy — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Ever- 
al’s  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Tiffany — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
We  gathered  here  yesterday  morning, 
and  our  president  was  missing,  and  the 
firstithing  on  the  programme  was  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Address,  now  I  think  the  next 
thing  on  the  programme  this  morning 
should  be  the  President’s  Address. 

Pres.  Eudaiy. — I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr. 
Tiffany,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  make 
an  address  I  will  have  to  rule  you  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Wagoner — I  appeal  from  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  chair  and  move  that  we 
now  hear  the  President’s  Annual  Ad¬ 
dress. 

Cries  of  “Second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

president’s  address. 

Pres.  Eudaiy — Gentlemen,  this  custom 
of  the  President  making  an  annual  ad¬ 
dress  has  been  omitted  from  our  pro- 
grammefora  number  of  years.  Iknowit 
was  omitted  last  year.  At  the  National 
Association  generally  a  few  remarks  are 
made  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
success  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year.  In  speaking  to 
you  this  morning,  I  certainly  am  at  a 
great  loss  to  know  what  to  say.  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  by  that  that  I  have  not 
thought  about  this  or  about  an  address, 
for  I  have,  and  I  have  wondered  what 
would  be  the  best  tiling  to  say  under  the 
circumstances.  You  certainly  don’t 
expect  me  to  take  up  any  of  the  leading 
features  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  clays  and  discuss  that  question.  It 
would  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  me  to 
take  up  some  branch  of  the  business 
and  discuss  it,  then  I  would  be  discuss¬ 
ing  something  I  knew  something  about, 
but  when  I  stand  before  you  without  a 
subject  other  than  (hat  of  congratulating 
ourselves  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  live  another  year  and  come  here  and 
discuss  the  important  points  of  our  bus¬ 
iness  and  as  Mr.  Everal  has  suggested  in 
his  paper  it  is  a  very  broad  subject. 

Now,  the  question  is,  gentlemen,  what 
is  the  object  of  this  Association  ?  When 
that  is  determined,  are  the  results  of  our 
work  from  year  to  year  in  this  Conven¬ 
tion  such  as  to  meet  with  our  expecta¬ 
tions. 
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Whether  or  not  the  work  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  meets  with  your  approval,  I  am 
afraid  to  say.  I  am  not  the  proper  per¬ 
son  to  decide.  Not  because  1  happen  to 
be  chairman  of  this  Association,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  I  am  capable  of 
judging  whether  this  Association  is  a 
success  socially,  financially  or  from  a 
business  standpoint,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  that  I  may  mention. 

This  Association  originated  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  tile  and  drainage  men  of 
the  State.  Many  of  them  in  the  course 
of  time  became  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  as  we  have  heard  in  the 
paper  just  read,  so  that  the  brick  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  Association  have  gradually 
grown.  I  have  heard  no  objection,  but 
still,  some  may  be  urged  that  too  much 
attention  is  given  to  brick  and  not  enough 
to  the  tile  interests.  It  so  happened, 
and  perhaps  may  be  regretted,  the  pro¬ 
gram  committe  appointed  last  year  re¬ 
ported  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  tile  manufacturers  to  respond 
and  take  a  place  on  the  programme,  and 
they  were,  both  last  year  and  this  year,* 
compelled  to  get  men  directly  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Then 
again,  formerly  in  our  meetings  such  a 
thing  as  inviting  men  directly  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  to  pre¬ 
pare  papers  to  be  read  before  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  other  Associations  in  different 
States,  would  have  been  looked  at  rather 
in  a  critical  way.  The  man  that  came 
into  our  Association  who  was  known  to 
be  directly  interested  in  the  sale  of  ma¬ 
chinery  or  any  of  the  appliances  for 
manufacturing  was  looked  upon  with  a 
great  deal  of  suspicion,  and  if  he  got  the 
floor  too  often  and  kept  it  too  long  he 
would  certainly  hear  from  some  of  the 
members  indicating  that  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  the  Association.  And  fur¬ 
thermore,  I  will  say  that  up  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  year  I  have  never  failed  to 
see  the  chairs  and  seats  almost  covered 
with  advertisements,  and  if  you  will  look 
over  the  chairs  and  seats  to-day,  you  will 
find  none,  even  though  we  have  machine 
men  with  us,  but  some  way  or  other, 
without  anything  special  being  said  to 
them,  we  don’t  see  their  advertisements. 
This  is  very  strange  to  me.  I  feel  almost 
certain  that  they  have  not  been  inti- 
mid  but  that  such  things  were  not 
pleasant.  I  have  attended  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  several  years.  I  must  confess 
that  when  I  began  coming  I  supposed 
I  could  do  some  business  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  I  have  long  since  learned  this  is  no 
place  for  business,  therefore,  I  don’t  try 
to  do  any  business.  So,  also,  in  our  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  At  our  first  meeting 
we  were  just  literally  covered  up  with 
advertisements  and,  also,  in  Chicago,  and 
Memphis;  there  were  less  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  practically  none  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis  at  the  last  meeting.  There  were  quite 
a  number  of  circulars  in  the  room  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  exhibit  of  brick,  etc.,  I 
only  saw  one  gentleman  distributing 
circulars  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention. 
Now,  there  were  no  resolutions  passed 
against  them,  but  people  throughout 
the  State  have  come  to  learn  that  the 


Convention  is  no  place  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Pave  made  it  so  interesting  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  machinery  and  the 
like  for  sale  that  they  have  forgotten 
that  they  have  anything  for  sale,  and 
are  learning  something,  and  they  gather 
points  from  our  discussions  that  are  very 
valuable  to  them  in  the  way  of  adding 
improvements  to  their  machines.  I 
have  talked  upon  this  for  some  length 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before 
us  the  fact  that  our  meetings  are  very 
profitable  to  us,  and  that  our  discussions 
relative  to  the  different  ways  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  etc.,  have  become  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  appliances  men  may  have 
for  sale.  These  questions  are  growing 
upon  us.  These  questions  of  mining 
clays,  preparing  them  for  the  machines, 
drying  our  clays,  the  handling  of  them, 
selecting  of  them,  and  all  oi  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  coming  so  close  to  us  that  we 
have  no  time  to  discuss  which  is  the  best 
brick  machine.  Now,  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  machinery,  but  men 
have  learned  that  when  we  meet  together 
there  are  questions  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  for  us  to  discuss,  and  the  man 
who  has  machinery  to  sell  has  a  whole  year 
in  which  to  go  and  visit  you  and  tell  what 
he  has,  while  we  only  have  two  days  in 
which  to  compare  notes  with  reference 
to  what  we  have  done  the  past  season, 
and  advise  each  other  what  is  best  to  do 
in  the  next.  We  should  congratulate 
ourselves  right  here  upon  the  success  of 
our  State  Association.  While  I  admit 
that  many  frivolous  things  come  into 
our  discussions,  many  things  are  dis¬ 
cussed  to  bring  out  very  little  new,  but 
the  professor  of  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  says  you  don’t  learn  so  much  from 
the  new  things  as  from  constant  review. 
Take  our  educational  journals  printed 
throughout  the  country,  they  review, 
review,  review;  so  it  is  with  us,  while 
perhaps,  many  things  come  up  that  is 
not  new,  yet  constant  reviewing  impresses 
them  upon  our  mind. 

Another  thing,  gentlemen,  we  don’t 
wan’t  to  overlook,  the  fact  that  hereto¬ 
fore  the  papers  and  such  remarks  as  the 
the  trade  representatives  and  the  trade 
journals  could  gather  up  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  have  been  published.  These  publi¬ 
cations  have  done  us  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  We  hear  the  papers  read  here 
from  the  floor — we  can’t  put  many  of  the 
arguments  together  as  the  papers  are 
read  rapidly;  we  have  not  the  strength 
of  mind  to  do  it.  When  a  paper  is  read, 
then  a  short  discussion,  then  another 
paper  is  read  and  we  lose  much  of  the 
matter  that  is  produced  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  publications  of  these 
papers  have  aided  us  very  much. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  seek  that  which 
is  best  for  our  own  good.  Let  us,  in  the 
future  use  the  columns  of  our  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  to  speak  to  one  another  during  the 
entire  year.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  ans¬ 
wer  the  questions  that  may  be  pro¬ 
pounded  in  their  columns  one  to 
another.  We  don’t  lay  hold  of  this  as 
we  should.  We  should  improve  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  using  the  columns  of  the 


various  trade  journals  and  in  this  way 
we  can  have  a  Convention  the  entire 
year. 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention,  and 
trust  the  stenographer  will  make  such 
corrections  as  she  thinks  best.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  (Turning  to  the  stenographer), 
Send  me  proof  and  I  will  cut  out  several 
pages.  [Applause.] 

Pres.  Eudaly — The  next  thing  on  the 
programme,  I  am  quite  certain,  will  be 
very  entertaining  to  you,  in  view  of  the 
last  topic.) 

Mr.  Wagoner — I  will  have  to  call  you 
to  order  again.  The  last  subject,  (the 
President’s  Address),  has  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Pres.  Eudaly — You  can’t  discuss  it 
until  I  leave  the  floor.  [Laughter.] 
The  next  number  on  the  programme  is  an 
address,  “Pi-ogress  of  Our  Art,”  by  B.  W. 
Blair,  of  Cincinnati.  Brother  Blair  has 
been  detained  at  home.  He  writes  that 
he  regrets  exceedingly  his  enforced  ab¬ 
sence,  wishes  us  a  pleasant  meeting  and 
promises  to  be  with  us  next  year.  The 
next  is  an  essay,  “Artificial  Drying,  by 
F.  E.  Frey,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frey  read  his  paper  which  is 
given  in  full  on  page  312,  and  at  its 
close  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Biglow — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Frey  what  kind  of  dryer  he  thought  best 
for  drying  drain  tile. 

Mr.  Frey — I  would  say  any  of  these 
dryers  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Powell — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Frey  what  they  did  with  the  men  that 
were  working  in  the  shed  when  they 
dried  the  brick  in  11  hours. 

Mr.  Frey — I  can  not  answer  that 
question.  It  is  only  what  was  stated  to 
me — that  they  dried  brick  in  11  hours 
on  these  steam  heated  floors. 

Mr.  Raymond — What  is  the  estimate 
cost  per  tunnel  of  a  dryer  similar  to  the 
one  you  described  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Frey — They  are  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500  to  $550.  That  is, 
counting  in  your  track,  not  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Wagoner — We  have  with  us  to¬ 
day  the  father  of  this  Convention.  No 
man  has  done  for  this  convention  what 
this  man  has  done.  He  is  always  ready 
to  give  us  something  on  tile  drainage 
and  if  he  is  prepared  this  morning,  I 
would  move  that  we  tender  him  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  time.  I  suppose  you  all 
know  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Bil¬ 
lingsley  ? 

Cries  of  “Second  the  motion.” 

Motion  carried. 

Pres.  Eudaly — The  next  number  on 
the  programme  is  a  talk  by  Mr.  Bil¬ 
lingsley. 

Mr.  Billingsley — There  is  a  story  told 
on  Gov.  Foster,  over  in  my  State,  and  as 
the  Governor  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
may  be  well  to  tell  it  here.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  was  visiting  the  penitentiary 
and  they  called  the  prisoners  together 
that  he  might  speak  to  them.  He  com- 
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menced  the  speech  by  saying,  “Gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  here.” 
[Laughter.]  I  feel  very  much  like  the 
governor,  this  morning,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  all  here,  and  I  would  say  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  Mr.  Eudaly  has  said, 
the  attendance  has  been  more  regular 
at  this  Convention  than  at  any  ever 
held  in  this  State.  I  counted  this  morn¬ 
ing  74  people,  and  last  night  75. 

I  have  a  paper  here  that  I  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Iowa  Convention.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  story,  and  was  intended  really 
to  bring  out  some  points  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tile.  I  am  afraid  it  will  prove 
rather  an  old  chestnut  to  my  friend  Pike. 

Mr.  Billingsley  then  read  his  story  en¬ 
titled  “Anna  and  I.”  which  briefly  out¬ 
lined  the  history  of  a  man  and  wife  and 
their  management  of  a  tile  factory  and 
40  acres  of  land,  the  latter  furnishing 
half  the  capital  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  business — making  a  success 
of  the  tile  business  and  a  superb  home 
on  the  40  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Raymond — Was  the  plot  of  this 
story  laid  in  this  country. 

Mr. McClure — I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  Mr.  Billingsley,  that  as  he  travels  over 
the  country,  and  sees  ladies  like  the  one 
he  described  as  Anna,  if  she  wants  an 
interest  in  a  tile  factory  and  has  $783, 
that  she  can  have  an  interest  in  the 
Warsaw  Tile  Factory.  [Laughter].  If 
Mr.  Billingsley  will  give  me  the  address 
of  such  a  young  lady  I  will  try  and  come 
over  to  the  next  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage  Association  with 
a  new  partner.  [Laughter  and  applause] 

Mr.  Billingsley — I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  brother,  Be  not  discouraged,  there 
are  such  women. 

Mr.  Elsom — I  think  it  would  be  out  of 
order  to  appoint  a  committee  to  assist 
Mr.  McClure. 

Pres.  Eudaly — I  will  appoint  such  a 
committee  with  Mr.  McClure  as  chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Elsom — It  is  a  good  investment. 
When  I  was  married  I  was  85  cents  in 
debt,  and  have  paid  it  all  off. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Pi  •es.  Eudaly — Such  scientific  ques¬ 
tions  are  too  much  for  me,  we  will  pass 
on  the  next  order  of  business  which  is 
the  election  of  officers.  We  will  hear 
from  the  nominating  committee. 

Mr. Postle, Chairman  of  theCommittee 
— Our  committee  reports  as  follows:  For 
President.  J.  W.  Everal,  Westerville,  0.; 
for  Vice  President,  B.  W.  Blair,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  for  Secretary,  W.  D.  Richardson, 
North  Baltimore;  for  Treasurer,  S.  E. 
Hagy,  Etna,  0.;  for  Programme  Commit¬ 
tee,  J.  W.  Everal,  B.  W.  Blair,  W.  D. 
Richardson. 

Mr.  Hagy — In  making  changes,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  change  the  treasurer  also. 

Mr.  Wagoner — First  man  I  ever  heard 
of  who  was  tired  of  money. 

Mr.  Billingsley — I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Randall — I  move  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  Convention  cast  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Association  for  the 
election  of  the  gentlemen  named  by  the 


nominating  committee  for  the  officers  of 
this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Landrum — I  have  no  doubt,  but 
that  Mr.  Everal  will  make  a  good  presid¬ 
ing  officer,  we  have  faith  to  believe  he 
will,  but,  nevertheless,  I,  for  one,  am  in 
favor  of  tendering  our  retiring  officers  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  their  services.  I  make 
this  as  a  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Pres.  Eudaly — We  will  take  up  the 
order  of  business.  The  next  order  on 
the  programme  is  an  address  on  “Drying 
and  Burning  Drain  Tile,”  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
of  Pittman,  O. 

Mr.  Elliott  spoke  extemporaneously, 
telling  of  his  personal  experiences  in 
making  tile  in  a  very  entertaining  man¬ 
ner,  that  elicited  a  lively  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

Pres.  Eudaly — We  will  now  have  a 
paper  on  the  “Approved  Methods  of  Lay¬ 
ing  Street  Pavements,”  by  H.  S.  Hall- 
wood,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hailwood  read  a  lengthy  paper 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
Hailwood  block  as  a  paving  material. 
The  paper  was  not  what  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  as  the  hour  was  growing  late 
and  many  of  the  members  desired  to 
leave  for  home,  there  was  no  discussion 
of  the  paving  question  of  any  conse¬ 
quence. 

Treasurer  Hagy  read  his  annual  report, 
which  showed  a  small  balance  on  hand 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Randall — I  move  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  be  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on 
the  Treasurer  for  any  and  all  expenses 
incurred,  the  same  to  be  paid  when 
properly  countersigned  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Griswold — Second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Powell — I  move  that  we  adjourn 
to  meet  the  second  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  in  February,  1892.  [Carried]. 


HOME  OF  THE  BOYD  PRESS. 

The  firm  of  Chisholm,  Boyd  <£  White, 
the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  dry 
pressed  brick  machines  in  the  world, 
have  their  elegant  and  commodious  city 
offices  in  Monon  Block.  They  occupy 
the  whole  Dearborn  Street  frontage  on 
the  ninth  floor,  seven  rooms  in  all.  This 
firm  was  organized  in  1888,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Samuel  S.  Chisholm,  James  A. 
Boyd,  and  B.  Clarke  White.  The  firm 
recently  purchased  and  equipped  large, 
machine  shops  within  the  city  limits. 
Their  property  comprises  five  acres  of 
ground  and  extends  from  Fifty-sixth 
to  Fifty-seventh  Street  on  the  Western 
Indiana  Railroad.  Their  shops,  250x80 
feet,  are  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern 
improved  machinery  and  tools,  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  for  making  these  powerful 
machines,  which  they  are  now  manufac¬ 
turing  on  a  large  scale.  The  firm  has 
also  a  testing-room  at  130  South  Clinton 
Street,  where  a  press  is  constantly  at 
work  testing  samples  of  clay  sent  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Main 
to  California  and  from  Canada  to  Florida. 


In  their  offices  they  have  samples  of  per¬ 
fect  and  beautiful  brick  of  all  colors  and 
styles,  made  from  hundreds  of  different 
clays.  This  firm  is  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  dry  press  process  of  brickmaking, 
which  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all 
other  systems  of  making  brick  for  all 
purposes.  Instead  of  the  brick  being 
molded  from  plastic  clay  and  allowed  to 
dry,  as  in  the  old  methods,  the  dry  clay 
is  pulverized  as  fine  as  sand  and  spouted 
into  the  press,  which  is  a  machine  of 
such  tremendous  power  that  the  brick 
come  from  it  polished  like  glass  and  of 
great  hardness.  The  action  of  the  press 
is  automatic,  and  the  brick  are  taken 
directly  to  the  kiln  and  burned.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  samples  on  exhibition  in 
their  offices  the  brick  are  certainly  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  process  seems 
destined  to  become  the  universal  method 
of  brickmaking. — Chicago  Times. 


A  Brick  Poem. 


"BY  D.  O.  LOY. 


In  a  beautful  garden  on  Eden’s  fair  plain, 

Our  old  Mother  Eve  began  to  raise  Cain. 

Now  if  we  believe  what  historians  say, 

Cain  was  much  harder  than  vitrified  clay. 

A  patent  brick  clamp  advertise  if  you  will 
But  Cain  was  the  man  who  invented  the  kill. 

For  brick  kilns  in  Eden  there  were  no  demands, 

So  Cain  was  advised  to  seek  other  lands. 

In  that  olden  time  when  the  world  was  new, 

They  never  used  brick  for  a  cellar  or  flue. 

No  well  brick  were  used  at  the  time  Adam  fell 
For  long  ages  since  Jacob  dug  the  first  well. 

No  cisterns  were  made  in  that  garden  so  new 
For  Adam  and  Eve  had  no  washing  to  do. 

The  first  brick  made  at  Babel  was  used 
Where  brickmakers  language  was  mixed  and  con¬ 
fused. 

Though  that  tower  was  a  failure,  the  bricks  which 
were  made 

By  those  ancient  people  established  our  trade. 
From  that  day  till  this  in  each  civilized  land 
For  brick  the  e  has  been  an  increasing  demand. 
When  Jacob’s  grandchildren  in  Egypt  were  kids 
They  were  moulding  the  brick  for  tho  e  huge 
pyramids 

And  our  minds  often  wander  back  to  that  day 
When  those  slaves  made  brick  from  stubble  and  clay 
And  we  fancy  we  hear  old  King  Pharaoh  ask 
Those  Hebrew  s  aves  to  i  crease  their  task. 

And  we  fancy  they  moistened  the  clay  with  their 
tears 

While  moulding  brick  in  those  ancient  years. 

But  we  know  that  those  slaves  whom  that  king 
possessed 

Have  long  since  gone  to  their  home  of  rest. 

And  the  king  who  ruled  with  pomp  and  pride  ;  . 
That  king  ami  his  children  have  long  since  died. 

Of  his  royal  palace,  his  crown  or  throne 
Not  one  relic  of  those,  to-day  is  known. 

That  king  and  his  children  are  mummies  to-day, 
Yet  their  language  we  read  on  the  bricks  made  of 
clay. 

The  Egyptian  kingd  mi;  its  rise  and  fall, 
Hieroglyphics  on  bricks  has  told  it  all. 

Before  Moses  from  Egypt  went  out  on  a  strike, 

He  invented  a  kill  claimed  by  Castle  and  Pike. 

And  the  Stewart  brick  kiln  is  laid  in  the  shade. 

For  the  Hebrews  burned  bricks  before  they  were 
made. 

Near  an  ancient  city  deep  under  the  ground, 

A  kiln  like  Eudaly’s  was  recently  found. 

Ai tides  on  brickmaking  in  the  Journal  appears 
Which  have  been  composed  over  three  thousand 
years. 

Like  those  Hebrew  slaves  we  will  soon  pass  away, 
But  the  bricks  we  have  made  will  never  decay. 
Then  I’ll  write  on  each  brick  in  the  mould  that  I 
cast, 

A  message  of  love  that  forever  will  last. 

A  poem  on  brick  at  once  I’ll  commence, 

To  be  read  by  brickmakers  ten  thousand  years 
hence. 

Were  I  choosing  a  brick  from  the  new  or  the  old, 

I  would  not  select  a  brick  made  of  pure  gold. 

A  brick  made  of  pure  gold,  time  would  surely  de- 
stroy, 

While  a  brick  would  last  always  if  made  of  a  Lov. 
If  you  doubt  what  I  say  I’m  ready  for  that, 

For  I  always  carry  a  brick  in  my  hat. 
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Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application 

Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clay 
Workers  is  solicited.  Communications  from  prac¬ 
tical  men  will  always  he  welcome.  Address  all 
communications  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

81  Massachusetts  Ave.  Indianapolis. 

DON’T  MISS  IT. 

We  have  received  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  communications,  which,  for  lack  of 
space,  we  must  hold  over  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  (April)  number.  That  issue  will  be 
an  uncommonly  interesting  one  and  will 
contain  instructive  papers  and  entertain¬ 
ing  letters  from  well-known  writers  and 
clayworkers  on  many  practical  and  im¬ 
portant  subjects.  In  short  the  April 
Clay-Worker  will  be  crowded  full  of 
good  things. 


LABOR  AND  LUCK. 

Some  philosopher  has  wisely  said : 
“Luck  is  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up;  labor,  with  keen  eyes  and  strong 
will,  will  turn  up  something.  Luck  lies 
in  bed  and  wishes  the  postman  would 
bring  him  news  of  a  legacy;  labor  turns 
out  at  6  o’clock,  and  with  busy  pen  or 
ringing  hammer,  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  competence.  Luck  whines;  labor 
whistles.  Luck  relies  on  chances;  labor 
on  character.  Luck  strikes  down  to  in¬ 
digence;  labor  strikes  upward  to  inde¬ 
pendence.”  These  axioms  apply  to  us 
all.  The  paving  brick  manufacturers  are 
frequently  heard  to  complain  of  the  stu¬ 
pidity  of  city  engineers  and  municipal 
authorities  for  persisting  in  putting  down 
asphalt  and  other  expensive  material  in¬ 
stead  of  using  brick,  which  is  known 
to  be  less  expensive  and  more  durable, 
and  wonder  why  it  is  that  people  are  so 
slow  to  comprehend  the  value  of  brick 
pavements.  But  it  is  not  so  very  strange, 
for  while  the  brick  men  sit  complaining 
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the  asphalt  men  are  out  early  and  late, 
working  apparently  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  fanatics  and  the  faith  of  saints,  to  con¬ 
vince  people  that  their  tar  is  the  only  reli¬ 
able  paving  material.  Enthusiasm  is 
catching  and  people  generally  have  faith 
in  the  thing  the  advocate  himself  has 
faith  in.  Appreciating  this  fact  the  as¬ 
phalt  and  block  pavement  people  use 
their  influence  and  their  money  too  to 
advance  their  interests.  They  use  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  if  need  be, 
paying  roundly  for  the  privilege,  to  sing 
the  praises  of  their  product  into  the 
public  ear.  They  do  not  wait  for  the 
current  of  public  sentiment  to  set  their 
way  but  diligently  and  persistently  pro¬ 
ceed  to  mold  it  to  their  own  purpose.  It 
seems  to  us  a  lesson  might  be  learned 
from  this.  That  the  advocates  of  brick 
might  profit  by  the  example  of  their 
competitors.  Will  they  do  it  ? 

ALWAYS  PROFITABLE  IF  JUDICIOUS 

Not  infrequently  we  meet  men  who 
willingly  pay  $10  per  day  to  a  traveling 
salesman,  and  yet  hesitate  to  invest  $10 
per  month  for  advertising,  feeling  that  it 
is  a  doubtful  venture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  latter,  assuming,  always,  that  it 
is  judiciously  done,  will  often  earn  more 
than  the  ten  dollar  man,  because  it  not 
only  effects  sales  direct,  but  it  introduces 
and  assists  the  salesman.  The  buyer 
who  sees  the  advertisement  of  a  house 
month  after  month,  feels  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  house,  and  finally 
begins  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  He  may 
seem  indifferent  about  it,  because  he 
does  not  happen  to  want  the  advertised 
article  at  the  time.  But  the  indifference 
vanishes  the  instant  he  wants  to  buy. 
Many  large  advertisers  pay  large  salaries 
to  experts  to  manage  their  advertising, 
and  many  others  succeed  by  placing 
their  orders  with  houses  competent  not 
only  to  fill  them,  but  to  help  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  original,  catchy  advertising 
matter.  Everybody  knows  about  Pears’ 
soap,  while  John  Smith’s  soap,  equally 
good,  perhaps,  is  unknown.  Advertisers 
are  too  prone  to  measure  the  value  of 
their  advertisement  by  the  number  of 
inquiries  in  which  the  wrould-be  pur¬ 
chaser  happens  to  mention  the  paper 
in  which  he  saw  it.  But  how  many  of 
us  ever  do  that  when  we  open  a  sale. 
Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  exactly  where 
we  saw  it,  and  yet  its  silent  work  was 
accomplished.  There  are  advertisers 
who  gain  $100,000  a  year  through  adver¬ 
tising  alone,  while  others  lose  that 
amount  by  keeping  quiet.  It  pays  to 


advertise  in  a  live,  progressive  magazine 
— for  instance,  the  Clay-Worker. 

ECONOMY  OF  THOROUGH  WORK. 

Several  of  the  cities  of  England  have 
adopted  methods  in  paving  that  we 
could  copy  with  profit.  They  require 
the  work  to  be  most  thoroughly  done, 
thus  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  greatly 
reduced.  Liverpool  has  now  250  miles 
of  the  best  laid  pavements  in  the  world, 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  is  seen  in  a  death 
rate  reduced  from  27  to  20  in  eight  years, 
from  1880. 

The  estimated  cost  for  keeping  226 
miles  of  pavement  in  repair  in  1879  was 
$136,000,  while  in  1889  the  estimate  for 
250  miles  was  $40,825.  Permission  is 
never  given  individuals  or  corporations 
to  cut  through  the  pavement  for  any 
purpose.  This  is  done  by  the  city,  and 
the  interested  parties  must  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  cost.  All  the  street  railway  tracks 
are  laid,  owned  and  kept  in  repair  by 
the  city  and  the  company  using  them 
pays  an  annual  rental  of  10  per  cent,  on 
their  cost. 

All  this  indicates  what  American  cit¬ 
ies  should  do.  See  that  the  pavements 
are  solidly  laid,  on  firm  foundations, 
then  not  allow  them  to  be  chopped  up 
by  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  who  never  take 
pains  to  properly  relay  them.  No  pav¬ 
ing  material  can  give  satisfaction  if  man¬ 
aged  in  this  loose  way,  though  brick  will 
come  nearer  doing  it  than  any  other. 


FROM  A  TRADE  TO  AN  ART. 

The  great  size  and  height  of  modern 
buildings  in  our  large  cities  has  com¬ 
pelled  more  attention  than  ever  to  fire¬ 
proof  construction.  Twenty  years  ago, 
iron  was  the  preferred  material,  taken 
presumably  for  its  fire  resisting  quality. 
But  conflagrations  like  those  of  Chicago 
and  Boston  demonstrated  that  iron  was 
the  worst  possible  material.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  general  use  of  stone.  Brick  was 
not  preferred  from  its  then  lack  of  artis¬ 
tic  appearance  and  want  of  capacity  for 
effect  and  expression.  Stone,  however, 
proved  unreliable  as  a  fire  resisting  ma¬ 
terial,  and  some  of  them,  in  fact  all 
except  the  sandstones,  were  found  to 
easily  disintegrate  with  the  heat  of  a 
common  not  to  say  great  conflagration. 

But  brickmaking  has  developed  from 
a  common  mechanical  occupation,  into 
an  art.  Forms  have  altered  from  the 
stiff  4x8  formula,  to  suit  artistic  situa¬ 
tions  in  fronts,  pilasters  and  cornices, 
and  finally  the  crowming  development  is 
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reached  in  the  rapid  and  cheap  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  elegant  art  forms  and 
expressions  in  terra  cotta,  until  now 
clayworkers  produce  the  best  material 
for  the  most  pretentious  or  elaborate 
structures,  while  retaining  and  in  fact 
increasing  the  well  known  fire  resisting 
qualities. 

Only  one  thing  is  yet  desired  in  order 
to  render  the  fire-proof  condition  abso¬ 
lute,  and  that  is  a  fire-proof  mortar. 
The  brick  itself  is  practically  indestruct¬ 
ible  by  any  heat  possible  in  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  The  mortar  will  crumble,  with  its 
lime  base,  and  weaken  the  wall.  A  mor¬ 
tal1  has  recently  been  invented  by  a 
German  chemist  that  answers  perfectly 
’tis  said,  but  its  great  cost  precludes  its 
use,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  particular 
purpose,  as  fire-proof  vault  construction 
where  expense  would  be  no  object. 
There  is  not  a  single  field  for  invention 
that  would  reward  the  one  better  who 
can  discover  a  mortar  that  would  be 
both  fire-proof  and  sufficiently  cheap  to 
be  available. 

But,  however,  brick  and  terra  cotta  is 
being  generally  preferred,  and  never  has 
there  been  such  general  preference 
shown  for  this  material  as  is  foreshad¬ 
owed  for  the  coming  season.  Safety  and 
durability  are  beginning  to  usurp  all 
other  conditions  in  the  erection  of  large 
buildings — a  usurpation  that  has  been 
rendered  permanent  to  brick  and  terra 
cotta  by  their  becoming  thoroughly 
artistic. 


LOOK  PLEASANT  AND  GET  BUSY. 

The  great  manufacturing  and  business 
interests  of  this  country  are  in  a  most 
enduring  condition;  if  they  had  not 
been  the  financial  panic  that  threatened 
to  usher  in  the  year  would  have  been 
widespread  and  disastrous.  That  the 
panic  did  not  come  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  speculative  business  among  our  repre¬ 
sentative  manufacturers  and  the  really 
prosperous  condition  of  all  classes  of  our 
population.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  the  building  boom  promised  for 
next  season  will  materialize  for  there  is 
a  promise  of  a-splendid  crop  year,  so  free 
from  the  winter’s  accidents  that  they 
seem  almost  secure.Last  year  was  a  good 
one,  notwithstanding  the  panic  and  crop 
failure.  Manufacturers  have  gone  right 
along  and  paid  the  regular  salaries,  and 
even  higher  ones,  and  the  wages  have 
been  expended  for  the  material  comforts 
of  life,  that  keep  up  the  activities.  Some 
of  our  people  have  got  into  a  bad  habit 


of  grumbling, as  if  they  wanted  the  earth 
and  must  have  it  or  be  unhappy.  Instead 
of  looking  at  what  they  have  got,  or  to 
the  advance  they  have  achieved,  they 
grumble  because  there  were  some  things 
they  did  not  get.  Individually  and  as  a 
nation,  we  are  at  least  secure  in  our  liv¬ 
ings,  and  those  the  best  aflorded  in  this 
world.  We  can  almost  say  our  indus¬ 
tries  are  equally  secure,  and  also  the 
most  prosperous.  This  condition  ought 
to  inspire  self-confidence  and  good  hu¬ 
mor,  courage  and  energy.  The  requisite 
for  all  of  us  if  we  wish  to  get  on  good 
terms  with  the  world,  is  to  first  get  on 
good  terms  with  ourselves,  and  then — 
advertise. 


A  NEW  BRICK  MACHINE. 

On  page  326  our  readers  will  find  a 
cut  of  a  new  brick  machine  though  one 
bearing  a  very  familiar  name.  The 
manufacturers,  The  Tiffany  Iron  Works, 
is  a  new  firm,  and  yet  the  name  will 
sound  like  one  very  well  known  to  clay- 
workers  throughout  America.  Few 
names,  if  any,  are  so  intimately  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  brick  and  tile  machinery 
interests  as  Tiffany  and  there  are  none 
more  universally  respected  by  the  clay¬ 
working  craft.  Geo.  S.  Tiffany,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  firm,  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  readers,  but  they  will  one 
and  all  be  interested  in  his  latest  pro¬ 
duction,  the  New  Centennial  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  which  Mr.  Tiffany  is  confi¬ 
dent  has  advantages  that  will  soon  gain 
for  it  a  front  place  among  its  kind. 

One  of  its  chief  merits  is  the  substan¬ 
tial  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed — 
strength  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
clay  working  machinery. 

We  would  like  to  give  a  description  of 
the  new  factory  the  Tiffany  Iron  Works 
have  erected  and  equipped  for  the  spec¬ 
ial  purpose  of  manufacturing  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery  but  lack  of  space  forbids 
and  we  must  defer  that  to  a  subsequent 
issue. 


BRICKMAKERS’  WAGES. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  held  last  Wednesday  night  (11th), 
a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  the  scale  of  1889  be  resumed,  which 
is  about  25  cents  less  than  last  year’s 
scale.  This  gives  $2.00  for  bottom  brick, 
$3.00  for  sorting  and  $3.00  for  topping. 
The  demand  made  by  the  workmen  is  a 
general  advance  on  the  present  scale  of 
about  25  cents. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Somerville,  N.  J.,  wants  a  brickyard. 

Abbeville,  Ala.,  is  to  have  a  brick  plant. 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  has  a  paving  brick 
plant. 

Elgin,  Ill.,  is  suffering  from  a  brick 
famine. 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  paving  her  streets 
with  brick. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  started  at  or  near 
Belle  Plain,  Wis. 

Dayton,  O.,  is  beginning  to  put  down 
brick  pavements. 

J.  E.  Pinkham  will  make  brick  at 
Dover  Point,  N.  H. 

J.  L.  Sunday  is  building  a  brickyard 
near  Hamburg,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Tuller  talks  of  starting  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Elmwood,  O. 

Watkins  &  Brown,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  will 
start  steam  brick  works. 

C.  C.  Jenkins  has  bought  Heckard’s 
tile  factory  at  Tolono,  Ill. 

Nelson  Lovell  has  purchased  the  tile 
factory  at  Dalton  City,  Ill. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  about  to  adopt  vitrified 
brick  for  paving  her  streets. 

Rich  deposits  of  brick  clay  have  been 
located  near  South  Joliet,  Ill. 

S.  Gibson  &  Go.  will  make  brick  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  this  season. 

Alexandria,  La.,  expects  to  acquire  a 
brick  and  tile  plant  this  spring. 

J.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  will  establish 
brick  works  near  Greenville,  Ala. 

Burlington,  N.  C.,  is  to  have  several 
new  brickyards  the  coming  season. 

South  &  Collins  will  probably  start 
brick  works  near  North  Columbus,  O. 

A.  P.  Wilmott,  Knolls,  Va.,  contem¬ 
plates  engaging  in  the  brick  business. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  is  agitating  the  paving 
question  and  will  likely  give  brick  a  trial. 

The  Sheridan  (Ind.)  Brick  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Patton,  of  Rantoul,  Ill.,  will  prob¬ 
ably  start  a  tile  factory  at  Manson,  la. 

There  is  talk  of  starting  a  brickyard 
near  Abbot,  Me.,  to  utilize  the  slate 
refuse. 

H.  Bisclioff  &  Co.  will  erect  brick 
works  at  Collinsville,  Ill.,  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Kissel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  H.,  will  enlaige  their  works  this 
spring. 

Cincinnati  is  agitating  the  paving 
question  and  will  probably  give  brick  a 
chance. 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati, 
write  that  they  recently  received  an  order 
by  telegraph  from  Mexico  to  send  by 
express  one  of  their  No.  2  Disintegrators. 
Mr.  Creager  adds:  “The  charges  on  the 
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pkg.  (?)  will  be  $352.50.  When  they 
want  our  Disintegrator  they  ivant  ’em  had, 
don’t  you  think?” 

Ray  Todd,  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  will  move  to 
Vanport,  where  he  will  engage  in  brick- 
making. 

W.  J.  Perry  &  Co.,  Staunton,  Va.,  are 
figuring  on  erecting  brick  works  near 
that  city. 

It  is  reported  that  Boston  capitalists 
are  to  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Black- 
stone,  Va. 

Lawson  Bros.,  Oxford,  Ind.,  are  looking 
for  a  desirable  site  for  the  location  of  a 
brick  plant. 

Jno.  Baumgardner,  Frederick,  Md.,  is 
organizing  a  company  to  manufacture 
brick  there. 

E.  T.  Wilson  and  others  are  organizing 
a  company  to  build  brick  works  near 
Farmington,  N.  H. 

Stevens  Bros.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  will  put 
in  a  large  steam  plant  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds  of  bi’ick. 

Chas.  F.  Kaul  will  put  in  anew  engine 
and  boiler  and  increase  the  capacity  of 
his  yard  at  Madison,  Neb. 

H.  B.  Birtwell,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
bought  the  brick  works  of  Evens  & 
Beatty,  at  Clifton  Heights. 

The  Pittston  (Pa.)  Press  Brick  Co.  are 
looking  for  a  practical  man  to  take  the 
superintendency  of  theft’  plant. 

J.  E.  and  C.  E.  Stephens  have  pur¬ 
chased  ten  acres  of  land  near  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  will  start  a  brickyard. 

J.  E.  Watson  and  others,  of  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  have  incorporated  the  Globe 
Fire  Brick  Co.  Capital  $50,000. 

Mr.  Eastman,  of  Chattanooga,  is  con¬ 
templating  the  establishment  of  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  or  near  Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Morier  Mining  Co.,  Clay  City,  Ind., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  at  their  Brier  Hill  mine. 

Those  wanting  situations  or  experi¬ 
enced  help  should  keep  an  eye  on  our 
“Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.,”  columns. 

J.  E.  &  J.  N.  Foye,  and  H.  G.  Wiggins, 
have  organized  a  company  to  manufac¬ 
ture  brick  at  or  near  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Star  Brick  Co.,  Epping,  N.  H.,  has 
been  organized  by  E.  C.  Allison  and  W. 
S.  Pirn  and  will  at  once  build  works. 

Salmen  Bros.,  of  Slidell,  La.,  want  a 
good  reliable  and  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  their  plant  as  foreman. 

The  Lancaster  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Co.  is  en¬ 
larging  its  plant.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  will  be  increased  to  over  100,000  a 
day. 

It  is  reported  that  Sheriff  Runnell  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  will  engage  in  the  brick 
business  and  build  a  plant  near  there 
this  spring. 

S.  J.  Rose  and  Sons  of  Chester,  Pa., 
have  been  using  Auger  Machines  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  but  they  find  it 


was  not  a  success  in  their  clay  and  they 
have  placed  their  order  with  C.  &  A. 
Potts  &  Co.  for  one  of  their  Horizontal 
Stock  Brick  Machines,  No  2  A  Disin¬ 
tegrator  and  Mould  Sander. 

W.  D.  Hedden,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in¬ 
tends  to  put  in  an  artificial  dryer  and 
increase  the  capacity  of  his  brickyard 
in  that  city. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  is  likely  to  be  the  site 
for  a  large  tile  works.  Webb  Hayes  of 
that  place  and  some  eastern  capitalists 
are  interested. 

Where  vitrified  bricks  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured,  ordinary  hard  burned  bricks  may 
be  made  non-absprbent  by  soaking  in  hot 
(boiling)  coal  tar. 

The  business  men  of  Huntingburg, 
Ind.  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  the 
establishment  there  of  brick  and  tile 
works.  They  have  plenty  of  good  clay 
and  coal  they  say. 

The  Levi  Crockery  Company  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  and  will  erect  a  pottery  near 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Whittaker  Dry  Press  Machines 
appears  in  better  form  this  month  than 
heretofore  as  our  readers  will  notice  by 
turning  to  pages  296-297. 

The  Main  Belting  Co.  submit  some 
interesting  matter  on  page  300.  Their 
Leviathan  Belt  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
for  brickyard  purposes  now  in  use. 

A  company  has  been  chartered  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $35,000,  to  build  and 
operate  at  Salineville,  Ohio.  The  town 
gave  a  building  site  and  $1,000  in  cash. 

J.  C.  Dupoyster  and  others  are  getting 
ready  to  start  a  brickyard  at  Ft.  Jefferson, 
Ky.  Want  an  experienced  superintend¬ 
ent  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  machinery, 
etc. 

Wm.  M.  Louderman,  105  N.  2nd  St., 
St.  Louis,  is  looking  for  a  suitable  site 
for  the  location  of  a  Hydraulic  Dry  Press 
brick  plant  within  shipping  distance  of 
Chicago. 

Thad.  S.  Smith,  the  well  known  brick 
manufacturer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  putting 
in  one  of  Simpson’s  new  improved  dry 
press  brick  machines,  a  cut  of  which  is 
shown  on  page  295. 

The  Colchester  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.  has  been  organized  and  is  now 
putting  in  machinery,  with  daily  capac¬ 
ity  of  40,000  brick.  They  will  make 
paving  and  building  brick  and  drain 
tile. 

Jno.  W.  Sibley  of  Coaldale,  Ala.,  writes 
that  the  Coaldale  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 
contemplates  erecting  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  would  like 
to  receive  quotations  on  suitable  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Good,  practical,  reliable  workmen  are 
always  in  demand.  Those  competent  to 
superintend  and  manage  brick  works 
can  readily  obtain  desirable  situations 
by  making  proper  announcement  in  our 
“Wanted”  column. 


W.  D.  Hedden,  New  Albany,  Ind., 
w’ould  like  to  correspond  with  a  practi¬ 
cal  brickmaker  desiring  to  invest  in  and 
take  superintendency  of  a  profitable 
plant  the  entire  output  of  which  is  read¬ 
ily  sold  at  good  prices. 

The  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Works 
write  that  they  are  having  an  excellent 
trade  at  present,  both  in  their  “Tiffin 
Automatics”  and  their  “Old  Reliable” 
brick  machines,  as  well  as  in  molds,  pug 
mills,  crushers  and  brickyard  supplies. 

The  Brownsdale  fine  pottery  works, 
owned  by  the  Blackhurst  Bros.,  Austin, 
Mich.,  has  been  burned.  The  fire  caught 
from  the  kiln.  The  loss  is  heavy,  as  the 
entire  patterns  of  the  plant  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  works  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once. 

“Still  Another  Brownie  Book”  is  the 
title  of  a  unique  and  attractive  pamphlet 
issued  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Plymouth, 
O.  Those  of  our  readers  who  appreciate 
a  good  thing  in  the  picturesque  line  can 
enjoy  a  good  laugh  by  sending  for  one 
and  see  how  the  “Brownies”  make  brick. 

Reber  Huston,  of  Monticello,  Ill., 
writes  that  that  city  offers  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  establishment  of  large 
brick  works.  They  have  unlimited  de¬ 
posits  of  excellent  clay  for  both  build¬ 
ing  and  paving  brick,  good  shipping 
facilities  and  cheap  fuel.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  Burkman,  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Pressed  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
was  recently  assaulted  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  a  discharged  employe.  The 
former  superintendent  was  shot  at  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  We  pre¬ 
sume  there  will  be  a  vacancy  there  now 
for  a  good  experienced  man. 

If  our  readers  will  simply  write  the 
words  “Clay-Worker”  on  the  margin  of 
their  letters  when  writing  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  for  circulars,  etc.,  they  will  confer 
a  favor  both  on  us  and  the  advertiser. 
The  latter  is  anxious  to  know  the  source 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  words  “Clay- 
Worker”  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co,  report  trade 
very  good,  they  having  closed  contracts 
for  12  complete  outfits  including  their 
Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine,  Disin¬ 
tegrator,  Mould  Sander  and  Trucks  and 
Barrows.  They  are  now  running  their 
works  to  its  full  capacity,  having  more 
men  than  ever  before  in  their  employ. 

Jas.  Means  &  Co.  of  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
have  in  course  of  construction  Dry  Pans, 
Pug  Mills  and  other  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  South  Zanesville  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  South  Zanesville,  Ohio;  A.  0. 
Jones  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Buckeye 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  and 
Wm.  G.  Barnard  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Bellaire, 
Ohio. 

The  Franklin  Vitrified  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  has  been  incorporated.  The 
officers  are  J.  D.  Barker,  Girard,  presi¬ 
dent;  T.  M.  Carroll,  Paola,  vice-president; 
D.  C.  Goodrich,  Leavenworth,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  IT.  B.  Pearsoll  and  H.  W. 
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Fond  of  Fort  Scott,  being  two  of  the  di¬ 
rectors.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000  and  its  plant  will  be  located 
near  Rantoul,  in  Franklin  County,  Kan. 

Geo.  S.  Pollock,  of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  writes 
that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  there 
for  a  good  enterprising  man  to  establish 
a  paving  brick  plant.  There  is  an  un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  excellent  clay  and 
cheap  fuel  and  a  large  and  growing 
home  market.  Mr.  Pollock  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one  de¬ 
siring  further  information. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  great  lockout 
and  boycott  among  the  New  York  crafts¬ 
men  last  year  is  the  combining  of  the 
brick  manufacturers  of  that  city  and 
vicinity.  More  than  a  hundred  firms 
have  agreed  to  unite  in  a  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  with  the  middle¬ 
men  or  salesmen  and  to  regulate  prices, 
etc.,  so  that  a  more  regular  and  reliable 
market  may  be  secured. 

Jessee  Adams,  President  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  also 
Brick  Maker  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S., 
has  placed  his  order  with  C.  &  A.  Potts  & 
Co.  for  a  complete  outfit  of  brickmaking 
machinery  for  his  new  yard  at  Sheridan 
Ind.,  including  the  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  Machine,  No.  2  A.  Disintegrator, 
Mould  Sander,  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Bar- 
rows.  Mr.  Adams  has  spent  considerable 
time  investigating  the  various  machines 
on  yards  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  there  is  no  question  but  what  he 
will  make  a  model  plant  at  Sheridan. 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  practical  brick  maker  and 
C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  feel  very  much  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  decision  in  purchasing  their 
machinery. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay.  There  is  also  much  in 
the  book  of  interest  to  architects  and 
builders. 


BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 


We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 


Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
‘R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


THE  FINEST  TRAIN  IN  AMERICA. 


The  Southwestern  Limited,  via  the 
Big  Four  Route,  from  St.  Louis,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  equipped  with  Wagner  palace 
sleeping-cars,  combination  library  smok¬ 
ing  and  cafe  cars,  luxurious  coaches,  and 
elegant  dining-cars,  vestibuled  from  end 
to  end,  and  running  through  solid  via 
the  great  four-track  New  York  Central  &. 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  is  conceded  by 
competent  judges  to  be“  America’s  finest 
train,”  and  with  its  terminal  facilities  in 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City, 
avoiding  all  ferries  and  transfers,  offers 
advantages  possessed  by  no  other  line. 
Take  the  Big  Four  Route  on  your  next 
trip  East.  D.  B.  Martin,  General  Pass¬ 
enger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Durability  of  Brick  Pavements,”  by  Prof.  Ira 
O.  Baker.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind.  Price  25  cents. 

The  subject  of  street  paving  is  a  very 
important  one  which  has  not  heretofore 
received  the  attention  its  importance 
deserves.  The  above  publication  is 
timely  and  will  prove  of  special  interest 
to  Engineers,  as  it  gives  in  a  terse,  yet 
comprehensive  manner,  the  results  of 
experimental  tests  made  by  the  author, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  paving  brick  as  compared 
with  stone,  wood,  and  other  paving  ma- 
mate  rials. 

The  results,  as  shown  in  this  little 
book,  are  surprisingly  favorable  to  brick, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  accepted  as  a 
text  book  by  all  interested  in  that  line. 
The  high  standing  and  reputation  of 
Prof.  Baker,  the  author,  as  a  civil  engi¬ 
neer  is  ample  evidence  that  the  compar¬ 
isons  and  statements  are  correct  and 
authentic. 


WILL  YOU  JOIN  THE  COLONY 


Now  organizing  to  locate  in  Maryland, 
between  the  Cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  Here  are  fine  farming 
lands;  low  in  price;  adapted  to  every 
branch  of  agriculture;  an  abundance  of 
pure,  soft  water;  delightful  and  healthful 
climate;  near  the  best  markets  of  the 
world;  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities, 
with  low  freight  and  passenger  rates, 
with  quick  time ;  educational  advantages 
second  to  none;  churches  representing 
almost  all  denominations;  refined  and 
cultured  society,  etc.  Only  a  few  more 
wanted  to  complete  the  Colony,  and  if 
you  want  to  join  in  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  life-time,  now  is  the 
time.  Farmers,  business  men,  mechanics, 
and  laborers,  there  is  a  chance  for  all. 
100  per  cent,  profit  easily  assured  in 
three  years.  Full  information  free  of 
charge,  furnished  by  M.  V.  Richards, 
Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ABOUT  PULVERIZERS. 


Nathan  Stedvian,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — The  40-inch  Clay  Pulver¬ 
izer  built  by  you  to  our  special  order  is 
giving  satisfaction.  We  run  it  at  a  high 
speed  and  are  reducing  a  very  tough, 
strong  clay  to  the  fineness  required  for 
pressed  brick,  without  heating  of  journals 
or  even  wearing  of  the  cages  We  cheer¬ 
fully  commend  it  to  the  trade  as  being 
all  you  represent. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

Topeka  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


St.  Louis,  Mo,  July  20,  1889 
Nathan  Stedvian.  Aurora  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — We  have  been  using  one 
of  your  40-inch  Clay  Disintegrators  for 
two  years  and  will  say  that  no  other  dis¬ 
integrator  will  prepare  clay  as  nicely  for 
dry  pressed  brick.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
30,000  brick  in  10  hours  and  is  a  very 
durable  machine. 

Yours  Truly, 

College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


P  A  TP  1VTTQ J* B* CR4LLE  &  c°- 

HU  Ull  1  U  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 
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The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  enjoying 
an  enormous  trade  in  their  large  variety  of  Clay  Machinery; 
nearly  three  times  as  large  in  January  and  February  as 
during  the  same  months  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  most  notable  increase  is  in  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills  and 
Auger  Machines  suitable  for  making  Street  Pavers. 

It  is  now  fully  established  by  numerous  trials  that  first- 
class  pavers  can  only  be  made  by  an  Auger  Machine.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  fact,  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  pavers 
made  in  the  United  States  are  produced  by  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Co’s.  Auger  Machine. 

It  puts  more  clay  in  a  cubic  inch  than  any  other  method. 

It  works  clay  at  just  the  proper  temper  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  brick. 

All  parts  liable  to  break  are  made  of  steel.  It  makes 
as  many  brick  in  a  day  as  can  be  taken  care  of.  It  has 
with  it,  as  an  essential  accessory,  the  Neidergesaess  patent 
lubricating  die,  which  makes  smooth  surface,  square  corners, 
saves  power  and  lamination. 

Another  new  creation  that  is  finding  favor  with  Brick- 
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makers  is  the  new  patent  cutting  table.  It  is  adapted  to 
either  side  or  end  cut  brick  and  its  capacity  fully  20  per 
cent,  above  any  hand  table  heretofore  used.  The  column  of 
clay  keeps  constantly  moving,  is  cut  into  side  or  end  cut 
brick  whilst  in  motion,  and  leaves  no  fragment  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  brick  machine. 

It  is  too  strong  to  break  and  constitutes  an  important 
complement  to  their  excellent  sets  of  brick  machinery. 

The  substitution  of  a  short,  polished  plate  with  a  lubri¬ 
cating  roller  at  each  end,  for  the  six  or  eight  rollers  that 
usually  carry  the  column  of  clay  from  the  die  to  the  cutting 
table,  is  also  a  popular  improvement  by  which  the  handling 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sticky  rollers  is  avoided. 

The  two  rollers  really  bear  none  of  the  burden  of  the 
column  of  clay,  but  only  roll  gently  on  its  underside,  spread¬ 
ing  over  its  surface  a  thin  coat  of  crude  lubricant  which 
they  carry  from  the  oil  reservoir  in  which  they  run. 

The  company  has  several  new  and  improved  machines 
which  they  will  introduce  to  the  fraternity  during  the 
summer. 

Their  clayworking  experimental  station  which  they 
have  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $50,000.00  enables  them  to  thoroughly  test  their 
new  inventions  before  sending  them  to  their  customers’ 
brickyards. 

The  interesting  29th  annual  catalogue  of  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

See  ad.  on  page  375. 
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The  clay-worker 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE 


THE  BEST  MADE  MACHINE. 

LONG  BEARINGS,  ALL  IN  ONE  CASTING. 

^ ^ —a — I  I  ■■■  . . . .  ■  ■— — — 

Self  Lubricating  Boxes.  The  Best  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 
Machine  will  do  the  greatest  variety  of  work.  Makes  Hollow  Brick, 

Building  Brick,  Fire-proofing,  etc.,  etc. 

Capacity  20,000  to  40,000.  Weighs  5,000  lbs. 

Makes  Drain  Tile  from  1  C  to  20  inches. 

We  make  a  variety  of  Cutting  Tables,  Hand  and  Automatic,  Pug 
Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Photos  of  latest  improvements  in  Cutting  Tables. 

Tiffany  Iron  Works, 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


TECUMSEH,  3VCIOHI 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT? 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. 


WANTED.  Fine,  red  moulding  sand.  Address 
31c.  Reid  &  Capps,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 


WANTED.  A  horsepower  brick  machine. 

Geo.  E.  Randall, 

31c.  Yaplank,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Two  good  setters,  used  to  setting  in 
Continuous  Kilns.  For  further  particulars, 
address  Continuous  Kiln, 

3  2  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP.  Two  Kennedy  Dry 
Press  Brick  Machines,  one  pair  heavy  rolls,  one 
Stedman  Disintegrator.  Address  Pox  153, 

3  1  d.  Builders  Ex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ItJ'blJkftjkPehlSlND.  % 

SINGLE  8*  Dll  Ft, EX  PUMPs. 

/^okizOjNtal  and  Vertical  Puyv^. 

Jtest'Desicfrv  &  Workmanship. 

Prices  Reduced  Jenc//br  Catalogue. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Chief  Brick  Machine,  horsepower, 
in  good  order.  Price  $125.00.  Going  to  use 
steampower.  Chas  Crowell, 

3  1  d.  Goshen,  Ind. 


WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  of  Brick 
Yard.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Can  burn 
brick  with  either  coal  or  oil.  Thirty-three  years  of 
age,  industrious  and  sober.  Address  B., 

3  1  lp.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  A  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  work  of  enameling  bricks.  Must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  business.  A  good  salary 
paid  to  a  competent  man.  Address  P, 

3  2  d.  Care  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


WANTED.  By  experienced  young  man,  situa¬ 
tion  as  Superintendent  or  Foreman  in  brick 
works.  Thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 
Address  John  B.  Gilmore, 

3  1c.  Normal  Schoo.s,  Hampton,  Va. 


WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  or  Fore¬ 
man  of  brick  works.  Thoroughly  capable 
of  erecting  and  putting  in  operation  a  new  plant. 
Good  references.  J  W.  B.,  Care  N.  Tubbs, 

3  1  e.  3555  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Position  as  Superintendent  of  a  dry 
press  or  soft  mud  brickyard.  Fifteen  years’ 
experience.  Industrious  and  sober.  First-class 
burner— downdraft  as  well  as  common  kilns  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  S., 

3  1  p  1.  Care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Carnell  Brick  Machine,  one 
engine  and  boiler;  been  run  but  five  months. 
175,000  wood  pallets  as  good  as  new,  and  other  yard 
supplies.  All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  Address  Bee  Gum, 

3  3  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— “Chief  Brick  Machine.”  A  new 
improved  “Chief”  soft  mud  brick  machine. 
Purchaser  did  not  go  into  the  brick  business  as 
contemplated.  For  full  particulars  write 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

3  2  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Contracting  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works.  Located  in  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Splen¬ 
did  railway  facilities.  Good  business  location  and 
cheap  fuel.  Address  285, 

3  6  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ZESTTZEIDTS  6c 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

Ova-tp-CLt,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


I710R  SALE— Brickyard.  New  engine  and  boiler 
1  Drying  capacity  at  one  time  500,000.  All  ready 
to  start  up  and  make  45,000  per  day.  Best  wire-cut 
machine.  This  plant  is  located  in  one  of  the  best 
cities  northwest  of  Chicago.  Address 

Clay-Worker  No.  l, 

3  1  d.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent  of  brick 
works.  20  years’  practical  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile,  brick  by  dry  press  or 
stiff  mud  process,  tile  and  sewer  pipe,  building  of 
kilns  and  burning  same  for  common,  paving  or  face 
brick.  Can  furnish  highest  references.  Have  had 
experience  in  starting  new  yards.  Address 

Robert  Schmidt, 

3  1c. _ 1507  Gallatin  Ave.,  Helena,  Mont. 

MEN  WHO  ADVERTISE  and  need  a  new  idea 
now  and  then,  or  who  have  not  always  the 
time  or  inclination  to  prepare  their  advertisements 
will  find  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  novel  book  of 
“Ideas  for  Advertisers”  just  published  by  D.  T. 
Mallett,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  sent  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  postpaid.  He  also  publishes  a  tasty  pamphlet 
called  "When”  (price  25c.),  a  treasury  of  good  ad¬ 
vice  to  business  men.  Descriptive  circulars  of  both 
these  new  books  can  be  obtained  upon  request  to 
the  publisher.  3  1 1. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tile  Roof  in  the  Wcrrld ! 


Fire  proof,  water  proof,  frost  proof,  everlasting. 
No  paint,  no  rust,  no  cement,  color  bright  red. 

Slate,  gravel,  iron,  tin  or  shingle  roofs  are  not 
fire-proof.  Tile  made  of  burnt  clay  is. 

A  non-co  iductor,  therefore  cooler  in  summer. 

Tested  for  centuries  in  Europe.  Unsupasssed 
in  beauty;  cheap,  and  lasts  for  ages. 

Tile  made  under  patents  owned  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  make  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  cheapest 
tile  roof  in  the  world. 

Propositions  from  responsible  parties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  manufacture  on  royalty  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLAT  SHI1TGLE  CO  , 

Ingall’s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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ODE  METALLIC  LATE 


Have  you  used  it?  If  not,  you  will  find  it 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces,  the  best  form- 
of  fire-proofing,  most  easily  and  cheaply  applied. 
Leading  architects  specify  it. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

P.O.Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


BRICK  KILN  ARCH  IRONS 


NEW  PATTERN. 


Door  closed  Air-tight.  Door  open  to  admit  draught  of  air. 


The  lugs  on  the  (new  pattern)  Irons  and  Doors  stand  out  at  right  angles,  so  that 
the  door  may  slide  in,  making  a  tight  joint  against  the  Iron,  or  out,  so  ar  to  leave  an 
opening  at  either  side,  or  all  around  when  required  for  a  draught,  as  shown  on  cuts. 
The  Door  is  made  convex-concave,  which  giyes  great  strength,  and  allows  for  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion,  without  danger  of  warping  or  cracking. 

Weight,  75  lbs.  per  set.  Price  $3.00  per  set  at  New  York. 

THEO.  SHARTS, 

184  East  93d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEFFEl  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

B.iid a wieiidid iice  -'SELF-CONTAINED 

- and - 

RETURN-FLUE  BOILERS 


8,12,16,  and  20  Horse  Power- 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  first- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 

to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

the  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  GO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  and  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

„  . .  .  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  h.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine. 
Has  only  made  100,000  brick.  Price  $250. 

C.  Ammann, 

2a.  3.  d.  Decatur,  HI. 


FOR  SALE.  One  pair  Penfield  Smooth  Rolls. 
Size  26-in  xl5-in.  diameter;  good  as  new. 

T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  &  Cont.  Co. 

12  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


COLCHESTER,  ILL.  is  the  best  place  on  earth  to 
locate  clay  works  of  any  kind.  Lots  of  clay, 
fuel  and  water  on  the  spot.  Good  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  market.  For  particulars,  address 
13  d.  Van  L.  Hampton. 


BARGAINS  in  second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines,  Two  Brewer-Tiffancies,  one  Brewer 
Elevator,  all  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

„  Davis  Brown, 

2  If  d.  Portland,  Ind. 

SITUATION  wanted.  A  practical  man  desires  a 
position  as  engineer  or  general  roustabout;  can 
do  anything  required  in  a  brickyard.  For  terms, 
references,  etc.,  address  Otto  Hermann, 

2  3  d.  193  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  first-class 
site  for  a  brickyard  in  close  proximity  to  river 
and  railroads.  Plenty  of  fine  blue  clay.  Also  clay 
for  sale.  Address  M.  W.  Vosburgh, 

2  3  c.  Box  218,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  An  Inexhaustible  clav  bed  of  15 
acres  joining  one  of  the  best  brickyards  in 
Galesburg.  850  feet  C.  B  &  Q.  track  frontage. 

Address  Holmes  &  Kingsbury, 

2  tf  d.  Galesburg,  Ill. 


WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brickyard  in  complete  running 
order  on  Potomac  River  near  Washington. 
Good  machinery,  dry  house  and  everj  thing  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  the  business.  For  terms,  etc.,  ap¬ 
ply  to  Robert  L.  Cameron, 

2  2  d"  10th  and  F  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED.  By  a  practical,  reliable,  experienced 
man,  a  position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  a  brickyard,  the  West  preferred.  Will  rent 
a  yard  or  take  part  interest  in  a  plant  satisfactorily 
located.  Address  F.  G.  Z., 

2  2  c.  Care  Clay- Worker. 

WANTED.  A  competent  man— none  other  need 
to  apply— to  take  charge  of  a  new  paving 
brick  and  fire  brick  plant ;  willing  to  lease  or  sell 
the  plant  to  responsible  parties.  The  location  and 
raw  material  are  second  to  none. 

J.  M.  Katzmaier, 

2a.  3.  d.  Room  931  N.  Y.  L.  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  An  extra  strong  Gurney  Mud  Ma¬ 
chine  and  50  molds  in  first-class  order.  Also 
pug  mill  and  spring  trucks  ,and  racks  and  pallets 
for  140  M  brick.  Will  be  sold  cheap  to  make  room 
for  dry  press  machine.  Address 

The  Minnesota  Brick  Co., 

2  3  d.  Lumbermens’  Exchange,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


\\T  ANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent  of  Brick 
VV  Works.  25  years’  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  by  dry  and  stiff  mud  process;  able 
to  build  and  work  afterwards,  either  updraft,  down 
draft  or  continuous  principle  kilns.  Also  dries  by 
steam  or  hot  air.  Address  I.  P., 

2  tf  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  A.  M.  &  W.  II.  Wiles  Heavy 
Standard  Steampower  Brick  Machine  with  10 
feet  of  shaft.  All  gears,  pinion,  pulleys,  clutches, 
collar  beam  and  belt  in  good  order ;  also  some  new 
extra  parts  to  go  with  it ;  also  one  extra  complete 
cast  front  press-box  and  press,  etc.,  used  only  a 
little  and  fits  Wiles  Steam  Power  Machine.  Also 
one  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Power  Quaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  ;  needs  2  or  3  parts  only.  Also  two  Champion 
Brick  Mould  Sanders,  with  belts,  pulleys,  etc.  Also 
one  clay  elevator  and  belt  to  carry  strikings  back 
to  brick  machine,  nearly  new.  Also  300  feet  first- 
class  shafting  2%  to  3J4-in.  diameter,  together  with 
all  flange  couplings  fitted  on  to  shafting.  Also  post 
hangers  aDd  pillow  block  boxes  (all  babbited  bear¬ 
ings)  that  go  with  it.  Also  some  iron  and  wood 
pulleys.  Also  17  open  yard  green  brick  barrows;  8 
open  vard  single  deck  two-wheeled  brick  trucks ; 
4  brick  edgers ;  200  brick  moulds  used  some,  good 
order ;  7  horse  carts ;  2  clay  plows.  Reason  for 
selling— radical  changes  in  my  works. 

C.  P.  Merwin, 

3 1  d.  Berlin ,  Conn . 

(Continued  on  next  page.] 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  Penfield  Single  Rolls,  in 
good  order.  Will  be  sold  very  cheap. 

Purdy,  Baird  <&  Co., 

2a.  3.  d.  Salem,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Four  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machines,  in 
first-class  order,  for  making  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  bricks,  including  extra  molds  for  pattern 
bricks.  Will  be  sold  together  or  separate. 

IT  (  '  W  FRSTFR 

2a.  1.  d.  No.  9  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FOR  SALE.  Steam  Brick  Works;  daily  capacity, 
30,000  bricks  with  10  tunnel  dryers.  Good 
shipping  facilities,  abundance  of  clay,  cheap  fuel 
and  labor,  16  miles  from  Birmingham,  Ala.  Terms 
easy.  F.  Rickert, 

12  4  d.  368  Seventh  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


BARGAINS  in  Second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  Brewer-TilFauies.  One  Brewer 
Crusher,  late  pattern,  nearly  new.  One  Brewer  Ele¬ 
vator.  All  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

12  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


WANTED.  An  experienced  brickmaker  to  buy 
half  interest  and  manage  or  rent  a  well 
equipped  yard  in  rapidly  growing  city  of  6,000;  best 
shipping  poiDt  in  southwestern  New  York.  Big 
opening  for  practical  brickmaker.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Ira  N  McKibben, 

2a  tf  d.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  SITUATION.  Assuperintendent.and 
foreman  of  brick  and  tile  works  (paving 
brick  preferred.  Have  had  experience  with  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  machines,  kilns  and  dryers,  and  can 
give  good  re  erence.  Have  superintended  the 
building  of  two  plants  here  this  last  year  and  will 
he  ready  to  accept  another  situation  March  1st. 

Address,  T.  T., 

2a.  3.  3.  p.  Care  of  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  A  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra-cotta  Lum¬ 
ber  Plant  in  a  thriving  town  in  Central  Iowa, 
with  a  splendid  trade  both  in  brick  and  tile,  and 
plenty  of  the  be-t  of  clay  for  both  brick  and  tile. 
A  splendid  opening  for  a  practical  tile  and  brick¬ 
maker  Reason  for  selling— other  business  that  re¬ 
quires  all  my  attention.  For  full  particulars 
address  Tile  Works, 

2  1  m  6  c.  Eldora,  la. 


FOR  SALE-LEASE  OR  PARTNER.  A  good 
brick  plant  situated  along  the  line  of  the  main 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  (private  sideling)  at  Johnstown, 
Pa  Fitted  up  with  steam  and  all  latest  improve¬ 
ments— dry  floors,  large  kilns,  abundance  of  the 
very  best  clay  (to  run  100  years),  new  machinery- 
all  in  smooth  running  shape,  now  running  every 
day.  A  big  demand  for  brick  at  a  good  price,  and 
sale  for  all  that  can  be  made.  Owing  to  failing 
health  I  must  get  out.  If  you  mean  business  write 
or  call  on  me.  Louis  W eh n, 

2a.  tf.  d.  Johnstown,  Pa. 


CAPITAL  wanted !  A  well  established  Brick  Co. 

with  a  good  trade  desires  to  increase  their  cap¬ 
ital  and  extend  their  business,  and  to  this  end  want 
to  interest  some  man  or  men  with  capital,  and  pre¬ 
fer  one  who  understands  the  brick  business,  or  is 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  olavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wellsville,  Ohio. 


an  energetic  business  man  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  Location  in  the 
largest,  best  and  most  growing  eity  in  Texas.  De¬ 
mand  lor  brick  good.  Yard  convenient  for  city 
trade  and  forshipping  and  in  close  proximity  to 
unlimited  clay  beds.  The  right  parties  with  capi¬ 
tal  will  find  this  a  rare  opportunity.  We  invite 
correspondence  and  examination.  Address 

“Brick  Company,” 

2  tf  6  p.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eusxis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
HI. 


AN  IMPROVED  COAL  BURNER. 


The  most  re- 
liable,  satisfac¬ 
tory  Hanging 
Grate  Basket 
for  burning 
brick  with  coal 
in  common 
cased  brick 
kilns  and  down 
draft  brick  and 
tile  kilns  with¬ 
out  sub-arches 
or  outside  fur¬ 
naces.  They 
Patent  applied  for.  are  in  successful 
use.  For  circulars,  testimonials  and  price, 
address  WM.  H.  WlCIvERS, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  •>  Sewer  •>  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


Buena  T7"ista,,  Va. 


_ 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
burden,  ^dleck  &,  ou.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

BGI^DEfl,  JSEMiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


“NEW  DISCOVERT”  KILN. 


PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 


It  Meads  tlie  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  nogiat's,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  bum  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  L>  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
oave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


3000  TO  4SOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  SAND-FOWBR. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTFUUS  PATENT.) 

These  pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacitiv  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water 
Works,  8ewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries, 

or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  lland-power. 
The  pump  has  large  valves  ( aceettible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  con¬ 
taining  tand,  gravel ,  mud,  tet cage  matter ,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible 
wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  TJXTIOIT  HARDWARE  CO., 

to&bxngton,  Connecticut. 


CINCINNATI 

8IWER  PIPE  COMPANY 

( Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  IX.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

flag  BRICiC 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


°OUBLE strength 

culvert 

PIPE 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmi  sion  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  cdos  in 
the  nurket  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natursl  color.  References  snd  directions  iurniBhed  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


IcSt’SesjI 

PATENTS 

.pamphlet  of  information  and  ab -  Mir 
itraetof  the  laws,  showing  How  to  U! 
Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade/#|T'v 
^  Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  tree. /Mtmm 
fck .  Address  MUNN  A  CO  .Mir** 
iH§kx361  Broadway, 

i  iiiWlA  -w  •  a 


New  York. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

2>T ew  -A-llosixiy,  Ini. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  411  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering. 

The  only  Publication  in  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Pavins:  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasin';  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  protit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 
Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


— MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF — - 

HAND  AND  MACHINE 

MOULDS. 

We  manufacture  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known,  and  guarantee  every 
Mould  to  be  first-class  in  material  and  workmanship. 

- :o: - 

J^“Sample  Moulds  sent  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge.  Send  tor 

Circular. 

No.  829  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*®“Mention  the  Clay-Worexr. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 

- For  Handling: - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 


Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’88  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 

0 - -C 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


THE- 


United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 


PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

figpCorrespondence  solicited. “^a 
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EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BEHJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalfa,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS 

BRICK 


isItj 


535 

ABBE£ 

A^349 
COLUMBUS  5T5. 


a  U.  5. A. 


GENERAL 

BRICKYARD 

con7p>to*s 

SUPPLIES 


CL 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
^^~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  CINCINNATI™11 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

A=k  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.U.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RfIKIN.  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Viee-l’res.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  §f  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
subs'antial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bount  ous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  1  he  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunnek, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andJerra-Cotta. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatiseon  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay.  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Still  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front.Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  V\  ater  Pipes, 
Fireclays,  Fire  Bricks. Glass  Hois,  TerraCotta,  Hoof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.,  with  a  Hi-  tory  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Haudling.  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially.  Setting,  Burning  wiih  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  <  rude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glazes  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modern  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Hoofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thorougt  ly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  85.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra  Cotta.  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Wor*.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Dilferent  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities— How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red—  Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring.  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  t  lays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Biicks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manuf  cture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufa'  ture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Rootling  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

ftg-.-l  circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  givina  the  fuU  Table 
of  ContenU  of  this  important  book,  with  specimens  oj 
the  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Importers 
810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 


DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


f'  Horse  &  Eteam  7 
Power  Erick  and 
Tile  Machines,  i 


Clearing,  &c, 


Pug  Mills, 
Moulds,  Trucks 
KE:rrcvr,£(\i 


Castings, 
Repairs  and 
Jotting. 


Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue  ol  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  and  Brick  Makers’ 
Appliances.  Address, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  So., 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  U.  S.,  OF 


Bolted  Brick  Barrows,  Mule  Trucks,  Spring  Brick  Trucks, 

Road  Scrapers,  Wheel  Scrapers,  Grading  Plows, 

A.1TD  OF  ALL  XCXXTXSS. 


Spring  Brick  Truck-  -  Steel  Spoke  Wheels. 


Designed  especially  for  handling  green  pressed  brick;  also  common  brick  in  moulds,  and  adapted 
for  tile,  etc.  Wheels  bored  and  axles  turned. 

Platform,  17xG0  inches;  height  from  ground,  22  inches;  axle,  29  inches  long  and  iyB  inch  square, 
length  over  all,  84  inches;  wheels,  20  inches  in  diameter,  2-inch  face.  Weight  125  pounds.  Price  125.00. 
Send  for  general  catalgoue. 

THE  KILBOURNE  &  JACOBS  MFU.  CO.  •  -  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES 

pugmills,  Re-presses/ 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
Elevators,  Barrows,trucks, 
. engines  and  Boilers, . 

CO/v\PLETEBF(ICf\ORT  I  [£■  OUTf  ITS 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This" machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

I®”For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc,,  address 


KELLS  &  SONS, 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 

A  Complete  Vestibule  Limited 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 

A  solid  train  of  A  estibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers  -heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desiied. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  F.  v.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 


runs  b  e  t- 
ville,  Lex- 
Washington 
tibule  Sleep- 
ru  ns  bet- 
ci  n  n  a  t  i  , 


ween  Louis- 
ington  and 
and  a  Ves- 
ing  Car  also 
ween  Cin- 
Richmo  n  d 


^ROUTE 

and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 

Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 

The  train  is  perfect  in 
sleeping  a  n  d 
cars  are  of  the 
ous  pattern ; 
the  dining  car 
tha  t  of  any 
tel,  and  the 
runs  through  with 


m. 

FAST  FLYING  VIRGINIAN 


every  respect ;  the 
drawing  room 
most  luxuri- 
the  service  in 
is  equal  to 
first  class  ho- 
dining  car 
the  train,  not  being  cut  off 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  The 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com-  • 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


MONON  ROUTE 


'7c3)  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago  Rr.tfei- 


LEAVE  INDIANAPOLIS. 

No  2— Chicago  Express,  daily,  except  Sun¬ 
day .  7:30  a.  m. 

Arrive  in  Chicago  2.30  p.  m. 

No.  32 — Chicago  Limited,  with  Pullman 
Vestiouled  coaches,  parlor  and  dining  car, 

daily . 11:10  a.  m. 

Arrive  in  Chicago  5:00  p.  m. 

No.  84 — Chicago  Night  Express,  with  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibuled  coaches  and  sleeper,  daily  1:15  a.  m. 
Arrive  in  Chicago  7:35  a.  m. 

No.  18 — Monon  accommodation,  daily .  6:00  p.  m. 

LEAVE  CHICAGO. 

No.  1— Indlanapols  Express,  daily,  except 

Saturday . ll:55  p.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  8:35  a.  m. 

No.  81 — Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Limited, 

parlor  and  dining  car,  daily .  9:55  a.  m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3:55  p.  m. 

No.83 — Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Vestibuled 

Night  Express,  daily .  9:80  p.m. 

Arrive  in  Indianapolis  3-55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeper  for  Chicago  stands  at 
west  end  of  Union  Station,  and  can  be  taken  at  8:30 
p.  m.,  daily 

Ticket  office,  No.  26  S.  Illinois  8t. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 
JAS.  BARKER.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 
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THE  CLAY’WORKER. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 

Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


5i?e  Brie^  /T^ael^ipe 

Some  Booming  Bargains  in  Brick  Machinery.  Two  complete  equip¬ 
ments  for  Paving  Brick.  Two  Model  Plants  for  Soft  Mud  Brick. 
Two  Dry  Press  Machines  good  as  new.  Twelve  Mud  Machines, 
some®of  which  never  made  over  ioo  brick.  Ten  Stiff  Clay  Machines. 
Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  Three  Clay  Disintegrators,  two 
of  which  are  new.  Light  and  heavy  Pug  Mills — wood  and  iron. 
Consult  our  sheet  before  placing  your  order. 

The  Brick  Machine  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

P.  S.  One  bargain  in  30  h.p.  engine  and  boiler. 


CJOTPI0N  ^  B^ICK  +  P@IiD  -f 

Saves  more  sand;  requires  one-half  the  power  to  run  it;  nas  its  gearing 
compounded,  arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury  from 
sand,  thus  adding  seventy-live  per  cent,  to  its  term  of  usefulness:  runs  nearly 
one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more 
time  to  properly  jar  the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a  cleaner  and  smoother 
brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  constructed  ol  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling 
or  snrinking  is  prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

SSHs  CAUTION  s 

We  respectfully  iniorm  all  parties  interested  that  our  machine  is  covered 
by  several  patents  having  broad  claims,  including  among  other  features  the  use 
of  a  cylinder  and  a  belt  moving  with  the  cylinder,  and  serving  to  keep  the 
molds  ‘in  place  while  being  sanded,  and  that  we  6hall  prosecute  all  parties  using 
infringing  machines  and  we  advisedly  specify  as  such  one  known  as  the  Potts’ 
Sander,  manufactured  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

To  prove  the  good  faith  which  prompted  us  publish  the  above  caution,  it  is 
stated  that  we  have  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  against  J.  C.  Keener  &  Sons,  of  Middletown,  Pa., 
who  bought  and  used  a  Potts  Sander,  as  infringing  of  our  several  patents  on  the 
C  hampion  Sander.  We  shall  insist  upon  our  rights  under  our  patent  until  in¬ 
fringers  shall  cease  manufacturing,  using  or  selling  infringing  machines. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Extern  Factory  at  Cohoes,  N.Y.  Western  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

See  artiole  page  242  In  Clay-Worker,  April,  1889.]  [Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  Proprietors. 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


Akron  Fire  Brick  Go.,  n.  m.  kueny. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FIRE  y~)RICK,  Brick  Presses 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truok  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

1318  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Sollcted.. 


ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  enquiry  iu  regard 
to  our  opinion  of  your  Brick  Trucks  aud  Portable 
Hack  system  would  say  that  as  we  had  tried  other 
Trucks  and  laid  them  aside  as  a  failure,  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  we  gave  your  system  a  trial,  but  we 
are  now  glad  that  we  did  as  our  bricks  are  handled 
much  neater,  and  beside  we  save  from  $4.00  to  $4.50 
per  day  on  each  of  our  yards  in  wages.  You  can 
refer  any  one  who  may  doubt  its  merits  to  us 

Yours,  etc.,  WATSON  &  CECIL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AX.X.XS02T,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


f> 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  U.  S.,  as  it  can  be  dried  off 
more  perfectly  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked  and 
cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to  be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  as  the  fire  can  be  distributed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  without  any  difficulty.  It  is 

easily  controlled  and  managed.  I  can  turn 
out  50  per  cent,  stock  or  face  brick,  all  hav¬ 
ing  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked  or 
flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial 
kiln  of  the  day,  as  it  stands  more  wear  and 
tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built  to  hold  from 
250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  men  can  easily 
handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to  300,- 
000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  fuel  including  oil  and  gas. 

I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  been  burning  brick  for  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  in  all  kinds  of  kilns  for  20  years.  For  plans  and  specifications 
and  full  particulars  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  3321  East  19th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  MACHINISTS  AND  FOUNDERS, 

OHIO. 

Make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  Grate  Bars  and  Castings 
for  Brick  Kilns,  Furnaces,  repairing  presses  and  dies  of  all  makes,  etc. 
Large  experience,  unlimited  machinery.  Write  us  for  prices. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 


- and - 

Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Mention  this  paper. 


(Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.)  FRANKFORT,  1ND.,  U.  S.  A. 


i 


p  u  r  MPV  CHAIN  BELTING 

r.  H.  L.  iVlDI  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


M  n  ♦  i.  n  rk  i  o  i*  d  *  c  u  7  1000  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat,  Feb.  7, 1888- 

"T“HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
*  trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


the  clav-workeh. 
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TUS  FEOST 


Dry  &  W et-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


.  ih-ithr 


';W£k, 1 


- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
intormation. 


'  GALESBURG  .ItTSPo. 
ALLSIZES  UP  TO  ISOH.P.  >*'v 


K-SIJUWU 

Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINUED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SINCE. 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28,  1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &,  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvements'inrHand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

F .  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  *sr  Orders  from  abroad 
m  totly  attended  to. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

loa.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
<®“Send  fbr  Circular  and  Prlee-Lkrt. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  :-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temper, 
ingr  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Xools. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  f®“Mention  The  Clay  Worker. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


BRICE  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Drake’s  Standard  /T^aetyitye  U/orl^s 

1SO-1S2  So.  Olirrtora.  St..  Oliicagro,  Ills. 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 


This  Cut  represents  our  “HONEST  JOHN”  Brick  Machine. 


Capacity,  XOO^OOO  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SEVEXT  TOXTS. 

“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will  make  more  brick 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Red  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  same 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Our  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  Chicago 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3 ;  Thomas  Tulley,  2; 
Fred  Zapple,  1;  Alex  Burke,  1,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Hayt&  Alsip,  4;  J.  B.  Legnard,  2;  May, 
Purington  &  Co.,  1;  Wahl  Bros.,  2;  John  Busse,  1,  Union  Brick  Co.,  1;  Chicago  Brick  and 
Mill  Co.,  1;  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  1;  Adam  Weckler,  1 :  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1 ;  John  Sexton, 
1;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1 ;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLIICTED. 


The  c  l,  a  v- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

The  International  Terra  Cotta  Lumber 

Company  offers  lor  sale  the  exclusive  rights  of  manufacturing  the  new 
Fireproofing  and  Building  Material  known  as 

TERRA  COTTA  LUMBER 

or 

POROUS  EARTHENWARES 

in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Also  shoprights  in  several  cities  of  other  states  on  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  Address 

EDWARDS  ROBERTS,  President, 

NO.  ^CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


StYLE  13. 


If,  before  buying,  you 
examine  a  few  of  the  de¬ 
signs  we  show  in  our 
catalogue  and  write  us 
for  prices,  we  will  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of 
doubt  build  your  cars. 

We  are  alive  to  your 
wants  and  have  some 
substantial  improve¬ 
ments  to  offer. 

Special  designs  have 
our  most  active  attention 
and  are  turned  out  on 
short  notice. 

Inquiries  are  solicited. 


WRITE  TTS  TO-E^.'E. 


Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co,,  Cleveland,  0, 
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BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  GURNEY  BRICK  MACHINE, 

xxA.'sriiTct- 

Crushers,  Mixing  and  Moulding  Apparatus 

In  a  single  machine — the  same  being  covered  by  patent  issued 
October.  6,  1885. 

This  Machine  will  work  any  clay,  however  hard  and  lumpy, 
with  no  preparation  before  soaking  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Crushers  will  take  the  clay  through,  disintegrating  it 
thoroughly,  as  fast  as  the  machine  will  turn  out  the  brick,  as  they 
have  a  capacity  for  50,000  or  more  brick  a  day. 

The  machine  will  turn  out  from  4,000  to  6,000  good,  smooth 
square  brick  an  hour— the  day’s  work  of  about  seven  to  eight 
hours,  in  this  city,  being  33,400  brick. 

With  proper  moulding  sand  the  brick  from  this  Machine  made 
from  any  clay  will  slip  easily,  requiring 

NO  “BUMPING”  OF  MOULDS 

Thus  saving  much  hard  work  and  adding  some  thousands  of 
brick  to  the  day’s  output,  to  say  nothing  of  quality. 


Also  First-Class  STEAM  and  HORSE-POWER  MACHINES 
of  same  pattern,  without  Crushers. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 


T.  G.  GTJRlsrEY, 


ioo  'Wisconsin  Street. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


- MANUFACTURED  BT - 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

poiqt,  Inland  CoantiJ,  flew  Yoi^. 

These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years, 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


[Mention  the  Cloy- Worker.) 


The  Clay-worker 
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We  manufacture  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs  ot  machinery  for  making  brick  and  tile,  including  The 
Leader  Brick  Machine,  The  Leader  Tile  Machine  and  the  Leader  Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  Pug  Mills,  Clay 
Crushers  and  Elevators,  Winding  Drums  and  Dump  Oars.  Circulars  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  BROWN -FRAZIER  MFG.  CO., 

Mention  Clay- Worker.]  PORTLAND,  IND. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


f 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  clay  Working  Mach¬ 
inery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clay  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies,  Clay 
Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  Write  for  circulars. 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  i<  R  r 
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THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  MACHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sixes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 

Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


mmiiiiii  ili 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

While  for  prices. 

U0BINg©]\[  §  BUI^, 

Cliampaign.,  -  Ills. 


The  Clay- w orker. 
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STEAM  SHOVELS  FOE  BRICKYARDS. 


style  A-1  %  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  -  •  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  MAKE  BRICK  ? 


THEN  PUT  IN  THE — 


ARNOLD  STEAM  TUNNEL  DRYER. 


The  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Drying  System  Before  the  Public. 


Scientifically  arranged,  economically  constructed,  quickness  combined  with  thorough¬ 
ness  in  operation.  Estimates  on  brick  and  wood  buildings  now  ready. 

Can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  at  the  Strasburgh  works  of  the  Dover  Brick  Co., 
where  it  is  drying  brick  at  a  MAXIMUM  COST  of  TEN  CENTS  PER  THOUSAND. 


P.  ARNOLD,  -  - 


- - 

THE  ARNOLD  BRICK  CAR. 


All  wrought  iron  and  angled  steel  body. 
Fitted  with  the  Arnold  Anti-Friction  Bear¬ 
ing.  Light,  durable,  cheap,  easy  running. 
A  boy  can  handle  4,000  pounds  with  this  car. 

CANAL  DOVER,  O. 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


V 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  23  Betllune  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Ull 


Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  fuel. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  oi 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up  draft  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
I  orizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  rIhe  flame  used  in 
heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of  a 
burner  introduced  at  the  mouth  of  the  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  over  it,  and 
should  the  popping  take  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  mward  until 
the  gate  falls  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draff  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by  all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  "the  inventor  and  patentee, 

J.  GURNEE. 


[Mention  theJClay- Worker.] 
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BRANCHES : 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Piano  or 
Organ,  dont  fail  to  write  us  for  prices. 

A  NEW  PIANO  FOR  $225.00. 

Boxed  and  put  on  cars  here,  d  his  piano  guaran¬ 
teed  for  Five  Years.  Organs  for  parlor,  lodges  and 
societies  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  largest  stock  of  Swiss  Music 
Boxes  in  the  West. 

We  have  them  in  stock,  self  play¬ 
ing,  with  any  number  of  tunes  from 
2  to  60  at  prices  from  $3  to  $150 
each. 

Also  we  keep  a  complete  stock  01 
music  and  musical  merchandise. 
Instruments,  Guitars,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Brass  Band  in¬ 
struments.  Send  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

20,000  copies  of  music  at  10  cents  each. 

EMU  VD1SCHNER, 

42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  Street.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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ration  I'll  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 


#3-  KF  •>  EXCELS  v  I]3  •>  MINING  *  7HtIi  •:•  KIJSIDg  *  0F  *  CItfiY  VlfiW 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  the 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Down- 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular.  ELLENSBURGH,  WASHINGTON. 

THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

THE  BEST  BRICK  KILU  OUST  THE  MARKET. 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Hiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  othei  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well! 
In  introducing  oui  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


J.  B. 


GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Box  Ktl0„  Za^rLesTrllle,  O. 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 
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WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  X.OXJIS,  nvco. 


-MANUFACTURERS- 


WHITMAN’S  STOCK  BRICK  TRUCK— 2  Styles. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Brick  Truck  in  America.  The  materials  are  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Hickory  Lumber.  Steel  Axle.  Either  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Best  Quality 
polished  boxed  end  oil  tempered  springs,  heavily  ironed.  We  have  High  End  Trucks 
"  ~  for  common  brick,  brick 

barrows. 

We  make  a  large  variety 
of  clay  and  construction 
cars.  The  all  around  dump 
car  has  met  with  great 
favor.  We  also  make  cars 
for  drying  kilns.  • 

We  have  many  years  fur¬ 
nished  the  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.  trucks 
and  cars  for  their  numerous 
yards.  Also  many  of  the 
largest  yards  in  the  country. 
Send  ten  circulars  and  prices. 

We  also  manufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Warehouse 
Trucks,  Barrows,  Hay  Press- 
CW1  uu  CONSTRUCTION  CAR— ANY  STYLE.  es— horse  and  steam,  etc. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

Factory  Cor.  Eighth  &  Clark  Ave.  -  -  SX.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Combined  Brick-Dryer  and  Kiln.  —  Continuous  Running. 

Eighty  per  Cent.  Fuel  saved  in  Kiln.  —  No  Extra  Fuel  for  Dryer. 

A  Perfect  Result  from  any  Fuel.-Bricks  Burned  and  Dryed  all  year  around. 

No  Loss  in  Burning.  —  No  Loss  in  Drying. 

All  Goods  burnt  Uniform  in  Color  and  Quality  to  any  Hardness  required. 
Expenses  for  Repairing  Small.  —  Arrangement  very  Simple. 


Aug.  4,  1885 


PATENTED: 

Nov.  20,  1888  (2  Patents). 
Two  Other  Patents  Pending. 


Jan.  8,  1889, 


o 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360, 068.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENS, 

ZMiinszEMBO-oisr^ 


Menton  Clay-Worker.] 


MUCH. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  orker. 


THE  OHIO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 

Capacity  10,000  to  40,000  brick  daily.  Three  Sizes.  Furnished  both  with  and  without  Clay  Crusher  Combined. 


The  Freese  New  Brick  Cutter. 


Brick  cut  and  deposited  upon  pallet.  Loaded  pallet  ready  for  removal. 

No  Handling.  No  Waste.  By  the  use  of  our  machinery,  brick  are  delivered  at  the  hack  or  dryer  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Robert  Schmidt.  -Me T  H  E  3}C”:5“  Geo.  C.  Firestone. 

Schmidt  <fe  Firestone  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


This  kiln  is  built  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  and  of  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day  which  are  set 
in  the  kiln  direct  from  the  stiff  clay  or  Dry  Press  Machines.  Soft  mud  brick  are  sufficiently  dried  in  the  kiln  by 
utilizing  the  heat  of  the  cooling  brick,  to  stand  the  setting  for  burning,  and  the  watersmoke  is  taken  off  the  Dry 
Pressed  Brick  by  use  of  the  same  heat.  The  heat  from 
the  burning  brick  passes  through  five  sections  of  brick  be¬ 
fore  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  smokestack,  and  one 
section  of  green  brick  is  kept  under  the  heat  of  the  cooling 
brick.  One  section  is  being  emptied  of  burned  brick  and 
at  the  same  time  is  being  filled  with  green  brick  as  soon 
as  half  emptied. 

The  entrance  arch  ways  are  in  the  center  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  two  trucks  to  pass 
each  other,  or  a  wagon  to  be  backed  in  and  loaded.  Two 
rows  of  fire-holes  three  feet  apart  cover  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  the  condition  of  the  brick  can  be  inspected  at  any  time 
by  removing  hoods.  Eight  flues  are  underneath  the  floors 
of  each  section  (according  to  size  of  kiln),  and  make  con¬ 
junction  with  flues  in  central  wall  that  empty  into  the 
smoke  collecting  chamber.  At  the  top  of  these  latterffiues  are  horizontal  dampers  by  which  the  fireman  controls 
the  heat  from  any  part  of  the  kiln. 

It  takes  from  200  to  350  lbs.  of  slack  or  pea  coal  to  burn  a  thousand  brick,  or  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  from  25  to 

40  cents  per  thousand.  One  man  will 
do  the  burning  of  a  50,000  capacity  kiln, 
and  if  all  the  bricks  are  not  of  uniform 
color  and  hardness  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
fireman. 

This  kiln  is  adapted  to  the  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  material  made  of  clay, 
and  is  especially  valuable  where  intense 
heat  is  needed.  Any  kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  No  interference  from  rain,  frost  or  cold.  Runs  the  year  round. 

For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unexcelled. 

For  plans  and  specifications,  cost  of  construction  and  any  other  information,  write 


OC7  \oo 

nA  /Qo 


)  oo 


oo 


QP  oo 


Schmidt  &  Firestone, 

Helena,  Mont. 


Lock  Box  788. 
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MORRISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Bnckmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 

o 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 


Gentlemen— The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ■ 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Koger  Moore. 


p  n  m  a,  r  j?  n  Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13, 1890. 

K.  B.  Morrison  an  Go.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen— I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast¬ 
ings  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 

Menr,  R.  B.  Morrnon  ft.,  Ga..-  "  8t  J°Seph>  M°'’  189°' 

Gentlemen— We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  line  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  fine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Oonnett  Bros. 


R.  B.  Morrison  do  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 


Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  lor  us  ( wo  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn— no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 


Gentlemen— Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400.000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  ,  _  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 

Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

Chicago,  April  30,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison : 


Dear  Sir— You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms, 


circulars  and  references,  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PEOPEIETOES, 
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THE  EUDALY  KILN. 


BURNS  AHT  &XK8  €8&Y  08  WARS. 


TUS  XDOTX7-OiT-IDI5^.^,X  3ZIL3iT„ 


UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  Is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unlesg 
the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  unitorm  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too 
hot  in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  hb  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot,  or  what  is  better,  if  he  has 
two  or  more  kinds  of  wares  in  the  kiln,  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln 
an  extra  amount  of  heat.  *  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down  draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  “economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor  saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  unit3  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific,  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combus¬ 
tion  and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of 
furnace.  We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

OOST  OF  OONSTRUOTION  — These  kilns  require  no  large  stack,  which  ordinarily  costs  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  oi  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference  to 
each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required,  and 
a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY. — Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaoed  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES. — These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square,  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use  that 
burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  Thev  should  be  lined  throughout 
with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any  part  except 
the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls,  crown  or  bottom 
are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  right*.  We  usually  can 
urnish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 

For  further  information  addrees 

W-  A.  ETTDALY, 

64  Johnston's  Building,  -  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The 
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VERY  Brick  Manufacturer  knows  or  has  heard  of 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE. 


This  machine  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Every  machine  is  built  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  its  inventor — Mr.  Henry  Martin.  If  >ou  are  contemplating  enlarging  your  plant,  if  you 
contemplate  going  into  the  business  anew  or  if  you  want  anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  the  very  best  appliances 
for  the  scientific  manufacture  of  brick,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Send  us  a  pencil  sketch  of  your  plant  with  dimen¬ 
sions;  tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  plans  and  reliable  estimates.  If  necessary,  our  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  will  visit  you  and  give  you  estimates.  Will  build  your  plant  and  start  it  in  successful  operation  and 
make  the  finest  brick  you  ever  saw. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

X  incorporated , 

Send  fora  Catalogue.  LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  of  our  Bond  Patent  Steam  Dryer. 
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FOR  RE-PRESSING 


-^C  RED  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  PAYING  BLOCKS, 

ROOFING  TILES,  Etc. 


JJanufactaei^  of  BuicI^, 

Can  you  afford  to  place  your  brick 
upon  the  market  in  their  rough  and 
unfinished  condition,  when  the  expense 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand 
for  re-pressing  will  d,  uble  the  demand, 
and  increase  their  sale  value  by  several 
dollars  ? 


fljanolacfcui'ei'g  of  paving  Brici, 

Do  you  know  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  requires  paving  brick 
to  be  of  the  utmost  density,  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  and  gases 
may  be  absorbed ;  to  be  of  uniform 
size  and  finish,  that  they  will  pre  ent 
an  even  surface  for  vehicles  when  laid  ; 
to  be  free  from  liability  to  flake  or 
spall  ?  Do  you  know  that  these  results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  re-pressing  ? 
Do  you  know  that  your  competitors  are 
alive  to  these  truths  and  will  eventually 
build  a  monument  over  your  remains  ? 


A  REMARKABLE 


RECORD. 


Fifty  of  these  presses  put  in  operation  during  the  last  year,  giving 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  Send  for  names  of  firms  using  them  and  our 

catalogue  of  clayworking  implements. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &,  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker]. 


DAYTOIT,  OHIO 
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Interest  to  all  Persons  Intending  to  Purchase 


Disintegrators  and  other  First-class  Brick  Machinery. 


•  T!f  j l0tt\&  °°:  endeavored  t0  bar  our  Disintegrators  by  instituting  proceedings  against 
us  in  t  e  U.  S.  Com  t  for  alleged  infringement  of  their  various  patents  is  quite  a  chestnut ;  that  they  knocked 
themselves  out  broadside,  has  got  to  be  another  chestnut.  A  notice  of  their  defeat  they  are  kindly  furnishing 
the  public  at  their  own  expense.  Previous  to  the  decision  of -the  Court  their 


WARNING 


may  have  frightened  (?)  the  more  timid,  but  the  trade  generally  wanted  the  best  and  assumed  all  the  risk  stuck 
at  them  in  the  face  ot  the  best  Disintegrator  on  the  market  (and  now  better  than  ever.) 


The  action  of  the  Messrs.  Potts  in  appealing  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  would  probably  allow  them  about 

3  YEARS  LONGER 

to  work  their  game  ot  bluff.  If  you  are  going  to  be  thus  intimidated,  you’re  going  to  get  left  on  the  best  Disin¬ 
tegrator  on  earth,  built  in  various  sizes  and  adapted  to  drive  with  one  or  two  bells,  as  desired,  combined  pug 
mills  and  disintegrators  that  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate;  light  running  and  not  everlastingly  wanting  repairs! 
Our  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  are  truly  commendable  and  must  be  fully  known  to  be  rightly 
appreciated.  When  you  are  through  experimenting,  we  can  put  you  on  the  road  to  successful  brickmaking. 
Your  experience  with  inferior  machinery  may  be  aggravating,  but  it  is  none  the  less  valuable. 

Intelligent  estimates  promptly  made  to  cover  all  your  wants.  Address  the  manufacturers 


Jopat^ap  Qrea^er’5  50|?s> 


9 
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WAPLINGTON'S  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACES 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers, 
to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to 
Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  contracted  lor  on  approval  to  good,  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the  application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Artificial  Gas.”  Address, 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F.  WILLI  AMS  8c  CO. 
.LOUIS,  MO. 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Pulverizers,  36,  40  and  48-in  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screens.  [Presses 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeders  and  Mixers  for  Dry 
WILLIAMS’  Grinding  Tables  for  Sizing  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators.  * 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Conveyors. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks. 

WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys,  for  stopping  and  starting. 
WILLIAMS’  Friction  Couplings. 

Write  to 

MILTON  F.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

1417  and  1419  N.  2nd  Street.  St.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The;  Clay  -  w  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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Briel\  /T\ae^i i^ery. 


A  Brick  Machine  to  be  thoroughly  practical  and  satisfactory  should 
be  constructed  of  the  best  materials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se¬ 
cure  the  highest  degree  of  strength  and  durability.  It 

should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  devices  to  secure 
the  utmost  convenience 

and  efficiency  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  should  have  a 


capacity  proportionate  to 


(Xu.  20  Pug  Mill.) 


!Na  "  "A" B8,CK  the  amount  of  power  and 

help  required.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  should  produce  a  first-class  brick. 
None  of  these  points  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  construction  of 


nfield 


(Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine.) 

ticulars,  address 


Brick  Machinery,  and  you 
should  write  for  full  particulars 
of  the  same  before  purchasing 
anything  in  this  line.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Complete  Outfits  a  specialty. 

For  catalogues  and  full  par- 


(No.  20  Compound  Crusher.) 


W 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


V 
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PiVINB  BRICK. 


The  demand  for  brick  as  paving  material  is 
still  growing.  No  enterprising  brickmaker  can 
afford  to  overlook  or  neglect  this  branch  of  the 


^No.  10  S  Crusher.) 


.(No.  15  D  Brick  Machine.) 


business. 


For  the  manufacture  of  first-class  pavers  there  is  *  tciay  car.) 


(Winding  Drum.) 


nothing  that  equals 


Stiff  Clay  Machinery 
for 

Paving  and  Building 
Brick. 


Upright 

Stock  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery  for 

Sand  Moulded  Brick 


For  particulars,  address 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


(Rubber  Belt  Elevator.) 
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Dry 


ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


^s9 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


t^-When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF 


J-loosier  Brie^  apd  "file  /T^aetyip^s 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

g?iEp  bi^i1?^  /ry^tui^. 

Patented  Jan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  ^t.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors.  .  , 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  bearings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
back  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  , ,  .  , 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  tire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 
breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  x  .. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  _ 

We  win  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 


Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  W orhs. 


.^rxclexson.. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


Indiana 


The  c  l  A  V- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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thiuiwhuw 


I.  X.  L.  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine 


mm 


The 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest  size. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 


With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached.  First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 
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The  Clay-Worker 


The  Pom  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine 


Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander 

Will  make  more  and  a  better  quality  of  brick  with  less  labor,  power, 

wear  and  tear  than  can  be  done  with  any  Vertical  Machine  and  extra 
Pug  Mill  made. 


Working-  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of  extra  Pug-  Mill. 


WE  GUARANTEE 


our  machinery  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  and  that  it  shall  give  entire  satisfaction.  It  will  pay 
you  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  our  machinery  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

We  are  prepared  to  erect  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity,  and  keep  in  stock  a 
full  line  of  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Moulds,  I  rucks  and  Barrows,  and  Kiln  Castings  of  all  kinds. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO., 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  p? 


IS  THE  BEST 

And  is  not  an  Infringement  on 
the  Buck  Patents. 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD, 

I  atents  and  Patent  Law, 

Rooms  16,  17  and  18  Hubbard  Block. 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  30,  1891. 
The  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City: 

(Copy.) 

Gentlemen— We  are  just  in  receipt  of  notice 
Rom  the  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  (he 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Judge 
Butler  has  to-day  hied  his  opinion  dismissing 
complainants  bill  in  the  case  of  Newton  V. 

eener,  which  alleged  the  infringement  of  the 
Buck  Sander  Patents  by  the  use  of  your  machine 
Yours  Very  Truly, 

C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 


It  has  no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delay 
It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  or  gearing  to  wear  and  break 
done  by'JLT'  75  ““  <Wllr  **  better  than  can  be 


THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 


Are  the  only  machines  made  that  will  take 
,  any  clay,  no  difference  how  wet  or  dry  it 
may  be,  direct  from  the  bank  and  not 
:hoke  or  clog. 

They  do  not  pack  the  clay  into  thin, 
lard  sheets  as  the  roller  crushers  do,  but 
(-rind  it,  leaving  it  in  loose,  open  condition, 
t  will  take  water  readily  and  be  easily 
bugged. 

Beware  of  imitations.  See  warning  pub- 
ished  in  February  number  of  the  Clay- 
corker. 

Purchase,  a  Potts  Disintegrator  and  you 
ike  no  risk  as  well  as  get  the  best. 


No.  4  “A,”  Capacity  75  M  Brick  per  Day. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  <fe  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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BI\I  /A  P  hEFlS 


I 


Keep  your  eye  on  this  space  in  next  number,  for  a  new  design  Hori¬ 
zontal  Brick  Machine  constructed  on  new  principles. 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 

Weight 
10,500  Lbs.. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with¬ 
out  breaking. 

No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Illjllllllllllllll 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  tor  getting  the  products  away  1 
the  Machine  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

WARNING  XO  MACHINE  MEN  using  .  to  Reliel  Pirn.n  lor  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliel.  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 


WILLIAM  HILTON, 


(Mention!  the  Clay-Worker.) 


ItT.  "ST. 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Jiffii?  *  ^utomatie  *  Bric;K  *  /^aefyipes” 

^LIRIE  ZBIE^UONTID  QUESTION 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  ‘-Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 


The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Belief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY.  HAVE  A 
LATELY  INVENTED  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  PERCEPTIBLE  JAR. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  abou  1 8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Bead  it- 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21st,  1889. 
Tiffin  Agricultural  Works : 

Gentlemen— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  filled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  bo  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  great  success  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  W heelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 
We  still  make  the  “Old  Beliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 

for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


¥ 
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E\)e  "ffEU/  flpAfEp  1E/1DS. 

READ  WHAT  MR.  MERWIN  SAYS. 

Berlin,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — Referring  to  the  two  “New  Haven’’  Stock 
Brick  Machines  which  you  placed  in  my  works  this  season, 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  consider  them  the  best  Soft 
Clay  Machines  on  the  market  for  manufacturing  stock  brick. 

I  have  several  brick  machines  at  my  works,  capacity  of 
works  being  160,000  brick  per  day;  and  having  used  your 
two  machines  this  season  will  frankly  say  I  am  much  pleased 
with  their  working  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best  Stock  Brick 
Machines  built.  They  will  make  the  finest  brick  and  handle  a 
a  stiff  clay  with  less  trouble  from  wear  or  breakage  of  any  Stock 
Brick  Machine  I  know  of. 

I  have  moulded  in  six  months  this  season  on  one  of  these 
Machines  5,600,000  first-class  pallet  brick.  The  brick  are 
superior  in  every  respect. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  exhibit  the  merits  of 
this  machine  to  my  brother  craftsmen. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chas.  P.  Merwin. 


Did  you  read  our  last  month’s  letter? 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 


[  Mention  the  Clay- Worker]. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


ZD-i^^HTOlST,  OHIO. 


A  short  but  powerful  movement  of  one  lever  only,  is 
required  in  pressing  the  brick.  An  easy  working,  quick 
acting,  and  powerful  machine. 


OUR  -  LATEST. 

Our  No.  4  Power  Press,  with  automatic  feed  and 
delivery  is  the  most  complete  and  rapid  mechanism  for 
handling  and  pressing  brick  ever  made. 

Its  Capacity, 

Ten  Thousand  Perfect  Pressed  Brick  per  day. 

but  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  feed  it. 

The  entire  product  of  a  plant  can  be  repressed  upon 
this  rapid  working  and  simple  machine  at  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  cents  per  thousand. 

We  invite  investigation  of  its  merits. 


For  Brick  Yards,  Gravel  Pits,  Plantations."Mines, 'etc. 
No  labor  is  required  either  to  dump  the  load  or  return 
the  empty  bed  to  position.  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  description. 


BRICK  -  MACHINE  -  MOULDS. 


We  manufacture  a  great 
variety  of  moulds  and  are 
able  to  fill  orders  with  dis¬ 
patch.  Our  moulds  are 
made  of  the  best  of  cherry 
wood,  iron  bound. 

Send  for  Circular. 


“IDEAL”  BRICK  -  BARROW. 


Our  Barrows  are  made  from  the  best  of  seasoned 
white-oak,  braced  in  front  and  cross  braces  underneath ; 
iron  wheel  and  axle  and  three  coats  of 
paint ;  the  frame  is  mortised  through¬ 
out.  Will  stand  the  rough  usage  of  the 
brick  yard. 


WINDING  DRUM. 


BRICK  -  MAKERS’  -  SUPPLIES. 


RAYMOND’S 


RAYMOND’S 

AUTOMATIC  -  DUMPING 


PERFECTION 


CARS. 


BRICK 


PRESS. 


FOR  RED  BRICK,  - 
/IRE  BRICK,  - 
ROOFING  TILES, 
PAYING  BLOCKS, 
ORNAMENTAL 
WORK. 

TERRA  COTTA, ETC. 


PORTABLE  TRACK 
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T  h  r  clay-worker. 


WE  ARE  PREPARED 

TO  GIVE  AMPLE  EVIDENCE  THAT  OUR 

‘f^u/Qua^er’  Bri^/Tp^ii^s 

- ARE  THE - 

SIMPLEST, 

MOST  RELIABLE, 

STRONGEST  CONSTRUCTED, 

^  OF  THE  HIGHEST  WORKMANSHIP, 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  OPERATE, 

of  any  of  the  “soft  mud”  class,  and  that  no  machine  in  the  market  that 

WILL  DO  THE  SAME  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  WORK,  SELLS  FOR  AS  LOW  A 
PRICE. 


We  furnish  complete  outfits  of  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Belting, 
Machinery,  Etc.,  and  take  especial  pains  with  all  supplies,  and  confidently 
assert  that  we  can  give  the  best  Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Etc.,  made  in 
this  country.  Give  us  a  sample  order,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  not  better 
than  what  you  are  using. 

See  Our  Machinery  Work  and  We  Will  Trust  to  the  Result. 

U/ellii^top  /T^tyine  Qo., 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 

WELLHNTGTOIV,  -  -  OHIO. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  rker 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AV 


Improved.  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


l®“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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-He  The  Giant,  With  New  Side-Cut  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine,  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 


Yorktown,  Ind.,  Sept.  22.  1890. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas ,  Indianapolis ,  Ind. : 

The  “Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  I  purchased  of  you  in 
May  is  more  than  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  doubt  if  any  machine  in 
the  world  can  mix  mud  as  well  as  your  Pug.  The  brick  machine 
works  better  the  more  it  is  used.  Sept.  18th  we  made  26,000  good 
square  brick  in  5%  hours  actual  running  time.  Several  times  we 
have  gotten  stones  out  of  machine  as  large  as  3  brick  and  the  only 
cost  of  repairs. this  summer  has  been  but  $2.50. 

Yours, 


Rockdale,  Tex.,  Sept.  22,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th,  I  will  state  that  the 
Horse  Power  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  given  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  It  makes  nice  square  brick,  and  makes  as  many  as 
can  be  cared  for.  I  made  1,200  in  thirty  minutes.  Hoping  you  will 
have  success  with  your  machine,  1  remain, 

V.  A.  Veasy,  Manager 

Rockdale  Brick  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  19,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — In  answer  of  yours  of  recent  date, 
asking  in  regard  to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine 
and  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased 
last  spring,  I  feel  it  is  due  your  firm  to  give  yon  a  com¬ 
plimentary  letter,  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  only 
made  2,000,000  this  season  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  1  made  35,000  to  42,000  good,  nice,  square 
brick  per  day  of  ten  hours  and  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  who  wants  to  get  a  good,  serviceable  cheap 
machine  to  the  “New  Quaker”  and  in  regard  to  the  Pug 
Mill,  will  say  that  no  mud  working  machine  is  complete 
without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly  de¬ 
serve,  1  remain,  Yours  Resp.,  E.  N.  Weigle, 

Supt.  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 


W.  A.  Goings. 

The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


TTrbana,  Ill.,  Oct.  23,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th,  asking 
how  I  like  the  Quaker  Machine  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I 
will  say  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  made  7,000,000  brick 
with  them  and  with  slight  expense  for  repairs  of  wear¬ 
ing  parts.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they  turn  out,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have  ever 
seen.  Sheldon  Brick  Co.,  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Mgr. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards  in  every  detail,  either  large  or  small,  furnishing  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting, 
Fletcher  &  Thomas’  Spiral  Pug  Mills,  Mold  Sanding  Machines,  molds,  trucks,  barrows  and  everything  connected  with  the  business. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Jfyarer’s  Improued  Dryer. 


Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Oatalo^rues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  i, 

ED.  p.  CHItliHWflY.  GEN’It  7I6E]W.  3? A. 


A  PERFECT  BRIER  PRESS. 
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More  than  lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 

February,  1889. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


3S3 


100  Presses  in  18  Months. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 
also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
of  400  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 

We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 
is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHTSHOLM,  BOYD  <te  WHTTE. 


JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt.  Ont. 

Agent  for  Dominion  of  Qnnada 


cmciiao. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  To  ns. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


JT  0.  U/tyit^ey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The 


-  W  ORKER 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them:  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines.” 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 
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WTiittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  S  emi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEEMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

lor  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 
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THE  WHITTAKER. 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES 

-A-  DE5EOOI3ID  TT2>TEQ'Cr^.I_1E3D ! 


READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9  x  4}^  x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  II.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world,” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  wrould  say  we  are  pleased  writh  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Y  ours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  Y.  Graham,  President 

This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir :— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ol 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
cheerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Wbittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — After  operating  'he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  meet  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  of  corners  and  edges,  and 
a  uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  111,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir: — Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect. 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tak  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 
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APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agent  for  Canada,  LA1DLAW  MFO.  CO., 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  # 

*  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS 


Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  “LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability ;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  or  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and  openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press  to  a 
minimum.  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine,  keeps  the  regular  force  of  oflf-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 
do.  4.  The  adjustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators.  Mixers  and  Rollers,  also  Engines  and  Boilers  com¬ 

plete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully 
given. 

- : TESTIMONIALS. : - 

Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Ogden,  Utah,  October  15  1890. 

Gentlemen— Yours  of  the  1st  inst.  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of  54,000  brick  in  that  time 

*  *  *  *  The  Lion  Machine  that  I  ordered  last  spring  and  was  unable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine,  is  certainly  the  finest 

and  best  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  made  without  any  exception.  We  have  been  running  U  now  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  making  24,000  front  brick  every 
ten  hours  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  took  a  green  brick  direct  from  the  machine  and  drove  a  spike  through  an  inch  board  without  breaking  the  brick  Our 
brick  made  on  the  Lion  Brick  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  10, 1890 ;  stood  the  severe  Hydraulic  Test  which  they  were  subjected 
to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick.  You  can  look  for  an  order  from 
me  for  another  machine  for  next  season.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  hour  during  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothing  for 
repairs.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am  Yours  Very  Truly,  W.  M  ANDERSON,  Manager  A  nderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  7,  1890. 

GENTLEMEN-About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 
of  such  fine  quality  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  our  yards  and  buildings  ready  for  them.  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world  and  the  average  capacity 
of  each  Press  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  that  of  brick  made  by  hand 

Yours  Very  Respectfully,  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.— ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Are.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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l^aymopd  Bros.  Impact  pulverizer. 


This  cut  represents  our  No.  2  Automatic  Pulverizer,  with  our  Patent  Flexible  Steel  Casing,  especially  designed 
for  bookmakers'  use  in  preparing  their  clay.  This  valuable  improvement,  in  combination  with  our  Pulverizing 
Mechanism,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  clay  to  build  on  and  clog  the  machine.  This  is  whv. 


Office  of  WAHL  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers  of 
PRESSED  AND  COMMON  BRICK, 

238  and  240  Randolph  Street, 

Chicago,  February  17th,  1890. 

The  Raymond  Bros.  Impact  Pulverizer  Co., 

SOS  So.  Canal  St.,  City. 

Gentlemen -\\ e  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  your  Auto¬ 
matic  Pulverizer.  Our  clay  is  of  peculiar  quality,  and  we  had  been 
unable  to  find  a  machine  that  could  grind  it  satisfactorily  ;  we  had 
tried  various  ones  made  both  here  and  in  Europe.  We  were  induced 
to  try  your  macbiniilast  fall,  and  since  then  have  had  no  trouble  in 
grinding.  It  does  the  work  to  our  satisfaction,  making  a  fine  granu¬ 
lation,  which  is  essential  for  a  dry  pressed  brick  The  machine  runs 
very  light  and  with  but  little  wear.  We  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  desiring  a  first-class  pulverizer. 

Very  truly  yours,  WAHL  BROTHERS. 


The  Automatic  Pulverizer  will  thoroughly  pulverize  more  clay,  shale  or  slate  direct  from  t'ie  bank,  per 
hour  than  any  other  machine;  also  do  it  with  less  power  and  with  less  wear  and  tear.  It  will  also  pulverize 
coal,  sandstone,  sawdust,  shavings,  drugs  of  all  kinds,  bone,  tankage,  salt,  iron  ores  for  paint,  oyster  shells, 
glue,  old  fire  brick  and  tile,  cement,  rock,  old  pottery  ware,  asbestos,  soapstone,  asphalt  and  Fuller’s  earth, 
to  any  degree  of  fineness.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Raymond  Bros.  Impact  Pulverizer  Co., 


303  to  311  South  Canal  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLS 
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IMPROVED  CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Plain  Slide  Valve  and  Automatic  High  Speed  Engines;  Self  Contained. 

ZEroro.  lO  to  SO  Horse-power. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
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TZETIE  IBO^TID  IMPROVED 


Clay  Pulverizer  and  Stone  Separator 


-AOZELUnTOY^IEIEIDG-IED  THIE  BEST. 


All  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Factories  using-  this  Machine  say  they  would  not  be  without  it. 


CLAY  TESTING. 

Persons  owning  Clay  Banks  and  wishing  to  have 
a  practical  test  made  of  their  clay  as  to  color  and 
quality  of  bricks  it  will  make  when  treated  by  the 
Semi-dry  Process,  can  do  so  by  sending  one  or  more 
pounds  of  their  clay  by  express  or  otherwise  to  my 
address  with  the  sum  of  85.  Brick  one-fourth  the 
dimension^  of  ordinary  brick,  will  he  returned  as 
soon  as  test  is  made.  A  chemical  analysis  of  clays 
will  also  he  made  at  reasonable  cost. 

ROBERT  B.  SMITH. 
110  and  118  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Patented  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  3,  1885. 


{OFFER  to  those  engaged  in  Clay  working,  a  machine  that  has  no  equal  for  removing  Stones,  Roots,  Pebbles, 
or  other  foreign  substances  and  reducing  Clay  to  Granules  for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Press  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Tile  or  other  articles  made  from  Clay  which  require  a  strictly  pure  materal.  It  is  especially  valuable  to 
makers  of  Fine  Press  Brick,  Tile  or  Terra  Cotta,  as  the  limestones  and  pebbles  are  removed  entire — not  crushed 
and  lei t  in  the  clay.  This  machine  is  not  a  crusher  and  will  not  pulverize  wet  clay  or  mud.  The  clay  to  be 
pulverized  in  this  machine  must  be  in  a  dry  or  semi  dry  state. 

Its  capacity  is  clay  enough  for  15  to  25  thousand  bricks  per  day  ot  10  hours  and  requires  only  from  4  to  6 
horse  power  to  drive.  I  also  make  a  smaller  size,  capacity  enough  for  10  to  12  thousand  bricks  per  day. 

Robert  b.  smith, 

OFFICE,  NOS.  116  and  118  DEARBORN  STREET.  Licensed  Manufacturer . 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Agent  for  all  Kinds  of  Brick  Machinery. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r 


We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 

Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soil  mud  trick 

Philade'phm  Fire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co..  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drying  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glen6  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Wrape  &  Peck,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co  (D.  V.  Purington  Chicago,  Pres’t.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

K.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,’ Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paying  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  IU.Jdrying  paving  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Seager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff'  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &JFire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

first  national  bank  building. 

Iron  Oad  Dry c  Company,  Chicago,  1U. :  GaLXSBURG,  III,  November  21,  1890. 

Gentlemen  Replying!  to  your  letter  of  November  17th,  I  would  say  that  mv  reports  from  Galesburg  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  operation  of  your  Dryer.  With  the  exception  ot  the  grade,  which,  at  first,  was  too 
steep,  I  have  not  had  one  single  criticism.  We  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the  expense,  we  have  been  short  of  kiln  room  and  have  had  to  make  frequent  stops  of  our 
machinery  and  let  the  Dryer  cool  off,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  close  figuies 
on  the  expense,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  are"able  to  run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  brick  dry  without  cracking,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  them  outdoors  or 

anywhere  else. 

We  have,  you  know,  three  sections.  This  is  one  more  section  than  you  thought  would  be  necessary  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  drying  capacity  than  too  little. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  duplicate  the  present  Dryer  in  the  Spring.  We  are  making  at  present  60,000  per 
day-  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  President. 


t 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  Hours. 

UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  AND  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 

C°"  Chicago’ IlL  Chicag0’ January  20, 1891- 

The  Dryer  you  built  forjus  last  summer  is  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  you  guaranteed :  it  is  drvintr  our 

brick  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  two  tunnels,  each  17  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long,  and  dry  70,000:brick  in  them  every  twenty-four  hours 

without  injury  to  the  brick. 

It  requires  from  75  to  SO  h.  p.  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of  course  we  use  less  boiler 
capacity  in  summer  time.  The  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  is  no 
check  or  crack  in  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying. 

We  cannot  praise  your  Dryer  any  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
Diyer*  Yours  truly,  -  M.‘  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 


I 
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CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

45TR,  CLARK  AND  LASALLE  STREETS.  .  ^  ^ 

Iron  Clod  Dryer  Co. ,  Chicago ,  HI.:  < 

Gentlemen:— Your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  is  received,  inquiring  as  to  the  work  of  the  Dryer  you  put  in  ior  us 
recently  and  which  you  guaranteed  to  dry  our  fire  brick  thoroughly  in  forty-eight  hours  with  steam  at  80  pounds 

PreSOneour  first  test  of  the  Dryer  we  filled  it  with  square  fire  brick  which  were  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
decrees  and  in  twenty-eight  hours  they  were  bone  dry  and  ready  for  the  kiln.  Since  then  we  have  turned  out 

square^brfck  and  ^shapes,  in  are  only  ta4*xl*  inches  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  dry 

WithThl7w?refn°thCerDrky«  thirteen  hours  and  came  out  bone  dry  and  in  as  perfect  shape  as  when  they  left  our 
brick  press,  as  did  also  all  the  other  brick  we  have  tried.  We  have  used  steam  at  80  pounds  to  20  pounds.  The 

cars  yoUffurnished^work^eas^ly^es  ^e  Dryer  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  you  guaranteed  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  recommmend  it  to  any  one  in  our  line  of  business.  Yours  truly,  Q  A  REED^  pre8ident. 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


November  13th,  1890. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co .,  Chicago,  III.:  ^ 

Gentlemen  In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 

tint  nftpr  one  month’s  trial  with  it,  we  find  it  does  all  you  claim  lor  it.  , ,  n  e 

The  Dryer  we  have  is  101  feet  long  and  13£  feet  wide  (inside),  containing  lour  tracks  and  will  hold  52  °f  your 
double  deck  cars  containing  26,000  bricks.  We  carry  about  200  degrees  ot  heat  at  the  hot  end  and  about  150 
decrees  at  the  other.  The  brick  goes  through  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking  and  comes  out  bone  dry. 

S  We  use  it  principally  for  drying  street  blocks  made  on  a  stiff  clay  machine.  These  blocks  are  9x4x2$  inches.. 

We  can  and  do  with  equal  success  dry  bricks  made  on  our  soft  mud  machine.  .  , 

C  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer,  we  are  now  making  bricks 

recardless  of  the  cold  weather  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  old  brickmakers. 

*  We  wi»- in  Painty  have  to  pat  ia  another  one  in  the  f^g^g^gSSSD^SV 

J  ’  Per  C.  J.  Morris. 


Drying  Pressed  Brick  Successfully. 

THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 


Brussels,  Ill.,  J uly  9,  1890. 


InmrClad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

QENTLEMBS--We  take  pleasure  in  informiiig  J™tl*vto<theqiiaiity^of^r,b^c^*>'wlth,yo'ur'8yBtena*olpD^Br8^oa^h>8BOfI1briok 
happy  to  speak  in  their  favor,  as  they  J^aaddo  ®  ,  £  figure1  and  our  clays  are  not  easy  to  handle,  checking  easily  in  ordinary 

youVl ^^oMAB^FawraED^RiOK^CCKl'  lv^3?tThoma8,DJr!l  TTw.: 


Drying  Fire-Proofing  Successfully. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  FIRE-PROOFINO  AND  BRICK  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30,  1890. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Written  for  the  Clav-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  makes 
clear  the  proposition  made  in  a  fol¬ 
lowing  page  with  respect  to  the  Parisian 
const ru c ti o n  being 
suited  to  construction 
in  terra  cotta.  The 
lower  part  is  shown 
as  being  in  stone  and 
the  upper  part  in 
brick;  but  the  stone 
used  in  Paris  is  soft 
and  easily  fractured, 
and  for  that  reason  is 
used  in  small  blocks. 

So  soft  is  it,  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  cut  or 
carved  until  after  it 
is  in  position.  It 
hardens  after  it  is  in 
the  building,  though 
it  is  not  very  hard 
even  then.  If  it  were 
cut  before  being 
placed  in  position, 
the  slightest  jar  or 
knock  would  destroy 
the  moldings  and 
carvings.  Now  it  is 
known  that  terra¬ 
cotta  is  not  suited  to 
long  lintels  or  large 
blocks.  Neither  is  the 
Parisian  stone.  The 
large  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  Made- 
la  ineandtheopenings 
between  the  columns 
of  the  Louvre,  and  in 
all  buildings  of  Paris 
where  a  straight  top 
or  line  is  desired,  are 
made  exactly  as  they 
would  be  if  terra-cotta 
were  the  only  mater¬ 
ial  used ;  that  is,  these 
openings  are  made  with  straight  arches 
like  those  which  are  made  in  brick  in 
some  of  the  buildings  in  America. 

In  speaking  of  the  construction  of  the 
Louvre  or  the  Madelaine,  one  would  be 
justified  in  saying  that  it  was  an  imita¬ 


tion  of  terra-cotia  construction.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  what  one  would  call 
stone  construction.  Some  of  the  long, 
straight  arches  in  the  Louvre  are  held 
together  with  a  very  elaborate  iron  frame 
work.  One  would  suppose  that  in  build¬ 
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ings  of  this  character  an  effort  would 
have  been  made  to  get  stone  which 
would  cover  the  openings  without  all 
this  expense.  However,  this  was  not 
done  and  instead  of  that  we  have  the 
terra-cotta  construction  in  stone.  In  the 


case  of  terra  cotta,  the  use  of  this  iron 
would  be  justifiable,  but  the  use  of  iron 
in  this  way  is  not  justifiable  with  stone. 
A  little  fire  would  expose  the  iron  and 
destroy  the  building. 

If  we  take  the  illustration  which  is 
given  herewith,  we 
may  assume  that  all 
p  arts  which  are 
shown  in  the  white 
stone  could  be  of 
terra-cotta  blocks, 
buff  or  other  color, 
and  that  the  bricks 
could  be  used  as  here 
shown.  When  con¬ 
sidering  the  general 
style  of  construction 
it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  anything 
more  rational.  Terra¬ 
cotta  does  what  stone 
does  not.  It  preserves 
its  color  and  general 
texture,  and  is  not  in 
any  way  effected  by 
the  weather.  The 
Parisian  stone  is  gen¬ 
eral  ly  regarded  as 
having  good  lasting 
qualities.  However, 
in  the  Opera  House, 
which  has  only  been 
built  a  few  years,  or 
the  Gambetta  Monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Louvre, 
which  has  only  been 
up  a  short  time,  we 
find  already  evi¬ 
dences  of  decay. 

No  one  ever  knew 
terra-cotta  to  decay. 
Such  a  thing  is  not 
thought  of.  It  is  not 
effected  by  the  weath¬ 
er,  by  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  in  the 
a  t  m  o  s  p  here  or  ex¬ 
treme  artificial  or 
natural  changes  in  temperature.  This  is 
something  which  cannot  be  said  of  other 
building  material.  Terra-cotta  and  terra¬ 
cotta  blocks  is  certainly  the  building  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  future.  If  wepnake  the  blocks 
quite  as  large  as  can  be  handled  by  hand 
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and  bricks  one-fourth  that  size  for  the 
purpose  of  backing  them  up,  a  building 
could  be  put  up  very  rapidly  and  very 
economically.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
with  the  large  brick  of  Scotland  that 
building  operations  are  carried  for¬ 
ward  more  rapidly  than  in  England  or 
France. 

All  the  carving  and  detail  work  shown 
on  this  illustration  is  capable  of  execu¬ 
tion  in  terra  cotta.  It  is  known  that 
terra-cotta  decoration  is  always  more  ar¬ 
tistic  than  that  done  in  stone.  The 
terra-cotta  is  modeled  in  the  clay  in  its 
plastic  state  and  the  artistic  feeling  of 
the  artist  is  more  readily  transferred  to 
the  clay  than  into  the  hard  stone  with 
the  chisel.  The  work  of  the  terra-cotta 
modeler  is  direct  and  artistic  while  that 
of  the  stonecutter  is  the  work  of  a  me¬ 
chanic  and  a  copyist.  It  is  creditable 
as  a  mechanical  piece  of  work,  but  only 
in  rare  instances  is  artistic  or  expressive. 
Terra-cotta  block  construction  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  future.  Like  other  new 
things,  it  will  come  in  slowly.  It  is  best 
that  this  should  be  so;  better  this  way 
than  with  a  rush  and  carelessly,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  failure.  But  so  sure  as 
it  gets  the  right  kind  of  a  start,  is  prop¬ 
erly  decorated  by  the  hand  of  an  artist, 
it  is  certain  of  success.  It  will  be  popu¬ 
lar.  We  all  know  that  clay  burned  is 
the  best  possible  building  material. 
When  used  in  terra-cotta  blocks  either 
with  plain  surfaces  or  with  proper  dec¬ 
orative  effects,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  its  constructive  and  artistic  value. 
The  stone  construction  of  Paris  indicates 
what  may  be  done  with  small  terra-cotta 
blocks. 


The  subject  of  trade  school  has  been 
much  agitated  of  late  years  and  their  lack 
much  deplored  by  all  thinking  men.  It 
may  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that 
Chicago  has  had  a  Trade  School  in  oper¬ 
ation  several  months  and  that  it  has 
proved  highly  successful,  over  thirty 
students  having  been  enrolled  in  brick¬ 
laying  alone.  Day  and  evening  sessions 
are  maintained  in  all  departments.  A 
large  addition  to  the  school  building  has 
been  built  of  brick  by  the  students  who 
will  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers 
do  all  the  work  connected  with  its  com¬ 
pletion,  thus  demonstrating  the  practical 
character  of  their  instruction.  The  School 
will  prove  a  boon  to  many  struggling 
young  men  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  leading  Chicago  firms  in  the  build¬ 
ing  lines  are  taking  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  work. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

MY  picture 
appeared  at 
the  head  of 
my  last  let¬ 
ter,  my  cup 
of  happiness 
was  indeed 
full  and  run- 
11  i  n  g  over. 
It  adds  so 
m  u  c  h  to  a 
letter  to  be 
able  to  look 
at  a  likeness 
of  the  writer  without  having  to  turn  over 
a  leaf  and  then  if,  as  in  this  instance,  my 
friends  assure  me  is  the  case,  the  likeness 
is  a  true  one,  free  from  all  the  unnatural 
stiffness  of  sitting  for  one’s  picture,  yet 
full  of  graceful  lines  showing  a  degree  of 
thoughtfulness,  yet  not  to  the  extent  of 
losing  the  world’s  goods,  as  indicated  by 
the  grip  on  the  “carpet  sack,”  yet  pon¬ 
dering  on  those  mysterious  words  on  the 
shop  window,  to  the  extent  of  almost 
appearing  unconscious  of  the  speaking 
looks  of  the  small  boys  who  are  rapidly 
forming  into  a  background  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  this  won’t  do. 
It  may  make  you  think  me  vain  to  talk 
in  this  way  and  refer  personally  to  your 
kindness  in  placing  my  portrait  before 
your  readers. 

In  writing  you  again  so  soon  from 
Nashville  you  may  think  I  am  repeating 
quickly,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
Nashville  I  find  to-day  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  of  which  I  wrote 
you  in  my  last.  The  river  is  on  the 
rampage.  On  calling  on  our  friends,  I 
find  them  philosophers,  indeed.  They 
have  finished  their  fight.  They  have 
done  all  that  could  be  done  and  did  not 
give  up  till  there  was  nothing  left  to  do, 
and  having  done  all  that  was  possible 
they  are  now  “taking  their  medicine.” 
The  waters  of  the  river  have  risen  grad¬ 
ually  but  surely,  until  they  have  have 
covered  their  yards.  They  have  watched 
them  creeping  gradually  up  into  their 
kilns  of  green  brick,  covering  the  ma¬ 
chines,  clay,  drying  floors,  etc.  They 
have  fought  gallantly,  building  embank¬ 
ments  only  to  see  them  washed  away, 
and  fighting  in  eveiy  way  and  every¬ 
where,  only  to  be  beaten  until  finally, 
seeing  their  property  all  under  water, 
they  are  simply  waiting  for  the  flood  to 
go  down  and  are  then  ready  to  begin 
again  with  renewed  energy  to  build  up 
again  and  repair  the  damage.- 

By  the  way,  isn’t  it  funny  how  our 


troubles  vary  in  the  different  localities? 
Here  in  Nashville  now,  for  instance,  the 
great  trouble  is  too  much  cold  water, 
while  at  the  very  same  time  countless 
yards  all  over  the  country  are  in  trouble 
from  too  little  cold  water  and  too  much 
of  something  stronger. 

In  Rome,  I  understand,  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  keep  the  goats  from  eating 
the  yard  up.  Further  south  the  trouble 
is  with  the  barnacles  and  oysters  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  brick,  while  Bro.  Purington’s 
main  trouble  seems  to  be  from  setting 
fire  to  the  buildings  by  kicking  the  brick 
into  them  too  hot. 

This  line  of  thought  is  instructive  of 
the  wide  diversity  of  experience  we  have 
in  our  calling,  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
noting  with  joy  that  under  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  well  as  the  countless 
others  which  you  all  know  so  well,  but 
which  I  cannot  remember  at  this  minute, 
the  brickmaker  always  shows  that  firm 
spirit  of  hanging  on  to  the  end  that  ulti¬ 
mately  brings  him  success.  Gates. 


A  CLAY-WORKER  SCRIBE  ABROAD. 
Paris  Architecture. 

1  THINK  I  have  met  with  an  idea, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Parisian 

architecture,  which  may  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  benefit  to  clay  workers.  Paris, 
be  it  known,  is  largely  a  city  of  stone. 
There  are  many  beautiful  brick  struc¬ 
tures  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is 
done  in  stone,  and  very  largely  in  a  soft, 
light  colored  material,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  great  tensile  strength. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  of  that  in  more 
common  use  it  is  not  adapted  for  long 
lintels  to  cover  openings.  Farthermore 
the  general  design  of  these  stone  struc¬ 
tures  is  in  low  relief;  that  is,  the  pilas¬ 
ters  and  their  decoration  and  the  like 
have  no  excessive  projections,  without 
corbelling.  Now,  I  bear  in  mind  the 
Rand  &  McNally  building  in  Chicago, 
which  is  a  terra  cotta  structure,  made  of 
terra  cotta  blocks  surrounding,  for  the 
most  part,  an  iron  frame  work.  I  also 
call  to  mind  that  there  are  other  struc¬ 
tures  of  similar  character  going  up  in 
Chicago.  Take  the  two  facts  together, 
the  buildings  in  Paris  with  the  stone 
which  is  handled  in  blocks  and  forms 
adaptable  to  terra  cotta  rather  than 
stone,  and  the  illustration  of  the  possible 
use  of  terra  cotta  in  connection  with 
iron,  as  it  is  in  the  buildings  mentioned 
in  Chicago,  and  I  think  we  find  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  may  lead  to  a  new  style  of 
clay  architecture.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
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formed  as  we  would  make  a  straight  arch 
in  brick  or  terra  cotta  blocks  and  that 
all  of  their  work  is  of  this  same  general 
character.  Even  the  sills  are  broken  at 
times  and  covered  with  little  laps  over 
the  top.  It  is  in  all  respects  an  archi¬ 
tecture  adapted  better  to  terra  cotta 
than  stone,  and  as  terra  cotta  is  a  better 
material  than  stone  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  a  more  rational  architecture. 
Hence  if  designed  in  the  same  artistic 
spirit  would  yield  a  better  result  in  all 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  no 
long  lintels  excepting  those  over  the 
stone  fronts,  which  would  naturally  be 
of  iron.  The  straight  topped  openings 
are  covered  with  what  are  known  as 
straight  arches.  There  is  no  reason  why 
all  of  this,  excepting  possibly  the  first 
story  support  and  of  course  the  lintel, 
should  not  be  of  terra  cotta  blocks.  The 
first  story  support  might  be  of  iron  sur¬ 
rounded  by  terra  cotta,  which  would 
certainly  give  an  ideal  construction. 
The  entire  front  of  the  upper  part  could 
be  of  terra  cotta  bonded  into  the  brick. 


These  blocks  could  be  four  and  eight 
inches  deep  and  would  thus  bond  into 
the  brick  work,  or  they  might  be  of  uni¬ 
form  depth  with  the  bonding  piece  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  terra  cotta.  However,  the 
former  arrangement  would  be  better. 
Varying  effects  could  be  secured  by  giv¬ 
ing  different  surfaces  to  the  faces.  In 
some  instances  they  could  be  smooth  ; 
in  others  slightly  rough  or  stippled,  and 
again  as  rough  and  protruding  as  desired. 
A  front  of  the  general  design  here  shown 
could  be  varied  as  in  width  a  foot  or 
more  without  changes  in  the  block. 
The  pieces  which  come  on  each  side  of 
the  vertical  pilasters  could  slip  in  or 
out  according  to  the  width  of  the  front; 
or  by  supplying  other  plain  blocks 
changes  of  several  feet  could  be  made 
without  being  necessary  to  change  the 
ornamental  •  parts.  Thus  it  could  be 
worked  as  a  stock  front  as  sold  and 
shipped  to  various  markets  according  to 
the  width  required.  In  this  way  quite 
a  large  business  could  be  done  without 
an  extraordinary  number  of  patterns. 

Terra  cotta  work  is  usually  done  at  a 
very  large  expense  because  of  the  amount 
of  hand  work  involved.  This  is  true 
very  largely  because  of  the  greatly  vary¬ 
ing  designs  and  of  the  small  amount  of 
plain  surfaces  which  usually  belong  to 
that  product.  However,  if  it  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  principle  which  I  here 
have  in  mind  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  this  work  could  be,  for  the  most 
part,  done  by  machinery,  and  in  that 
way  be  much  cheaper. 

In  order  to  have  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
meet  with  large  success  the  work  must 
be  done  at  a  low  cost,  and  if  this  matter 
is  studied  by  wide-awake,  aggressive 
men,  it  will  be  worked  out  in  a  way  to 
enable  buildings  of  this  kind  to  be  made 
at  a  very  low  cost.  The  blocks  would  be 
of  such  a  size  that  they  could  be  set 
largely  by  hand  or  with  a  light  derrick 
which  could  be  worked  from  the  inside 
of  the  building  on  the  joist,  if  not  on 
the  scaffolding;  certainly  from  scaffold¬ 
ing  if  made  as  heavy  as  in  this  country. 
The  blocks  could  be  numbered,  through 
which  help  they  could  be  set  by. an  in¬ 
telligent  bricklayer.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Paris,  January  16,  1891. 


The  Chinese  Government  has  decided 
to  establish  brickyards  in  the  empire  in 
order  to  rebuild  most  of  the  cities  whose 
houses  are  constructed  almost  wholly  of 
wood.  The  frequent  fires  in  these  places 
almost  invariably  results  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  buildings. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  53. 

BY  “R.  BRICK.” 

“BURNING  ADVICE.” 

FTER  the  question  of  drying  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  your  works  has  been  determ- 
mined,  a  process  of  burning  your  bricks 
must  be  “settled.”  The  old  process,  viz.: 
Placing  the  fuel  immediately  under  the 
ware  where  it  is  exposed  to  sudden 
change  of  temperature  from  a  low  to  a 
high  degree  and  “vice  versa,”  the  coal  or 
wood  coming  in  contact  with  the  bricks, 
a  temporary,  thin  wall  with  innumerable 
seams  for  entrance  of  cold  air.  It  would 
seem  that  in  this  era  of  improvement 
and  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  brick 
manufacturer  should  use  the  old-style 
kilns  or  process  of  burning.  The  ques¬ 
tion  ought  to  be,  which  of  the  improved 
methods  are  best,  most  economical,  most 
profitable?  Here,  again,  comes  in  cir¬ 
cumstances,  conditions,  quality  of  clay, 
kind  of  brick  manufactured,  fuel  to  be 
used  and  other  conditions. 

Let  us  see  what  shall  be  expected  of 
an  improved  kiln.  It  ought  to  burn  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  economically  the  following 
fuels  if  it  expects  to  come  into  general 
use:  Wood,  coke,  coal,  coal-screenings, 
oil,  natural  gas  or  fuel  gas.  The  labor  of 
firing  should  not  exceed  one  fireman  for 
each  two  hundred  thousand  bricks  burn¬ 
ing.  The  operation  should  be  so  plain 
that  any  laboring  man  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  and  judgment  can  do  the 
filing  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  works,  who  can  visit 
the  kilns  once  each  two  hours  during  the 
day  and  under  the  instructions  of  the 
night  superintendent  during  the  night. 
Such  a  kiln  should  not  require  that  a 
boss  burner  must  direct  each  firing  of 
the  kiln. 

The  distribution  of  heat  throughout 
the  entire  kiln  should  be  under  control 
of  the  burner,  also  the  degree  of  heat  in 
each  arch  or  chamber  of  the  kiln  so  that 
the  supply  is  constant  and  when  the  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  heat  is  obtained  that 
temperature  can  be  maintained  until  the 
ware  is  finished.  The  escape  of  heat 
must  be  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to 
make  draft  enough  to  supply  oxygen 
necessary  for  proper  combustion  of  the 
fuel.  The  walls  so  far  as  practicable 
should  be  permanent  to  save  building 
and  removing  walls  at  each  burning. 
These  are  some  of  the  main  features  that 
an  improved  kiln  should  possess.  As  to 
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draft,  there  are  up-draft,  down-draft,  up 
and  down-draft,  horizontal  draft,  and  one 
absolutely  without  draft;  the  latter  is 
economical  so  far  as  fuel  goes,  but  if 
“time  is  money,”  it  is  too  costly  for 
brickmakers.  Of  the  up-draft  kiln  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds,  one  with  tempo¬ 
rary  top  or  “flatting,”  the  other  a  perma¬ 
nent  top  or  arch  or  crown  top ;  both  are 
on  the  same  principle.  For  narrow 
kilns  the  arch  top  is  best,  for  wide  kilns 
the  arch  top  is  hardly  practicable  being 
difficult  to  support  properly.  All  down- 
draft,  up  and  down-draft  and  horizontal 
draft  kilns  necessarily  have  permanent 
arched  tops.  All  kilns,  however,  are 
alike  in  one  great  principle;  it  is  that 
the  heat  enters  at  one  part  and  escapes 
at  another  part.  Let  this  vital  point  be 
remembered — the  heat  cannot  enter  at 
every  point — neither  can  it  escape  that 
way.  If  this  proposition  is  correct,  it 
follows  that  the  ware  must  become  heat¬ 
ed  first  at  the  place  of  entrance,  and 
afterward  at  place  of  exit.  Then  whether 
the  heat  enters  at  the  bottom  and  escapes 
at  the  top,  or  it  enters  at  top  and  escapes 
at  the  bottom,  or  it  enters  at  one  side 
and  makes  its  exit  at  the  opposite,  the 
ware  is  first  heated  at  the  entrance  and 
later  at  the  exit. 

The  time  required  to  heat  the  whole 
mass  of  ware  must  then  be  dependent  on 
the  bulk  of  same,  if  the  distance  from 
entrance  to  exit  is  ten  feet,  it  can  be 
heated  in  much  less  time  than  when  the 
distance  is  twenty  feeet.  In  other  words, 
a  kiln  containing  twenty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  ware  requires  more  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  thougliout 
than  does  a  kiln  containing  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  ware.  In  a  former  article 
the  writer  asserted  “if  the  settling  heat 
(that  is  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to 
finish  the  same)  is  applied  before  the 
ware  is  thoroughly  heated  in  every  part 
of  the  kiln,  the  result  is  overburned  ware 
at  the  part  where  heat  enters  and  under¬ 
burned  ware  at  the  part  where  heat 
escapes. 

If  heat  is  applied  in  degree  sufficient 
to  burn  or  finish  the  ware  before  each 
part  is  uniformly  heated,  the  result  is 
that  the  ware  where  the  heat  enters 
is  burned  enough  while  the  ware  at  the 
escape  is  only  half  burned.  Then  in 
order  to  finish  the  whole  mass,  the  ware 
first  heated  is  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
too  much  heat.  This  may  seem  unnec¬ 
essarily  tedious,  but  I  am  trying  to  prove 
that  kilns  of  brick  or  other  clay  wares  re¬ 
quire  to  properly  burn  them,  length  of 
time  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  ware  to 


be  heated  and  burned  uniformly.  In  the 
January  issue  a  correspondent  (or  firm), 
did  me  the  honor  to  criticise  my  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  No. 
The  last  sentence  says  “and  thus  make 
one  heating  and  one  cooling  answer 
for  one  kiln.”  They  set  up  a  veritable 
man  of  straw  and  proceed  to  knock  him 
down.  If  they  will  i‘ead  articles  in  the 
Clay-Worker  under  the  title  of  “Hints 
on  Brickmaking,”  they  will  see  that  we 
agree  on  this  point.  They  speak  also  of 
applying  heat  rapidly  and  violently  to 
all  parts  of  the  kiln  in  order  to  produce 
a  superior  ware.  Practical  brickmakers 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  when  I  assert 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  same 
degree  of  heat  rapidly  and  violently  to  all 
parts  of  a  kiln  of  bricks  of  ordinary 
dimensions. 

The  burning  question  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  May  No. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS;  HOW  PEOPLE 
LIKE  THEM. 

BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

a  pj'XPERIENCE  keeps  a  dear  school, 
but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,” 
said  Dr.  Franklin.  Those  things  learned 
in  Franklin’s  school  are  well  learned 
and  the  testimony  rendered  from  such 
learning  is  valuable.  While  fools  will 
only  learn  by  experience,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  who  learn  in  this  way 
belong  to  this  class,  but  on  the  contrary, 
wise  men  study  under  this  hard  teacher. 
They  also  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
the  experience  of  others.  When  the 
apostle  said  :  “Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,”  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  meant  that  each  individual  should 
make  a  personal  test  of  “all  things,”  but 
that  each  one  should  “hold  fast”  that 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  good. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that  each  city 
should  make  tests  of  its  own  of  all  styles 
and  kinds  of  pavements  that  have  been 
offered  for  trial,  but  each  may  adopt  that 
which  is  good  according  to  the  proof 
and  testimony  of  those  who  have  given 
them  fair  trials.  Testimony  of  those  of 
experience  is  a  very  common  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  convincing  people  of  the 
desirability  of  the  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration.  If  testimonials  are  good  in 
directing  public  favor  towards  patent 
medicines  and  clayworking  machinery, 
they  surely  may  be  used  advantageously 
in  introducing  brick  pavements  to  the 
public  and  thus  increasing  the  sales  of 
brick  for  paving  purposes. 

The  use  of  hard  burned  brick  for  street 


pavements  is  no  new  thing,  but  they 
have  been  on  trial  in  various  places  for 
years.  They  have  stood  well  the  crucial 
test  of  time  and  have  steadily  gained  in 
favor  as  experience  has  made  their  qual¬ 
ities  better  known  and  taught  the  better 
plans  for  their  use.  Many  testimonials 
as  to  their  value  and  the  satisfaction  they 
have  given  have  been  rendered  by  per¬ 
sons  competent  to  judge  fairly  of  their 
merits.  We  have,  taken  pains  and  ex¬ 
pended  considerable  time  in  gathering 
these  opinions  and,  having  arranged  them 
topically  as  far  as  possible,  will  present 
them  trusting  that  the}-  may  prove 
interesting  and  profitable  to  those  who 
may  be  studying  the  subject.  These  are 
the  opinions  of  City  Officials,  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  Presidents  of  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
panies,  Officials  of  leading  manufacturing 
establishments  and  prominent  citizens 
and  may  be  considered  as  valuable  as 
testimonials  could  well  be.  Not  only 
are  these  opinions  given  by  different 
persons  in  various  avocations,  but  they 
have  been  gathered  from  many  cities 
scattered  through  several  states  of  the 
Union,  principally  located  in  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  valley.  The  names  have  been 
omitted  but  the  writer  is  prepared  to 
give  the  author  of  any  quotation  and 
will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any  in  this 
particular. 

GOOD  OPINIONS. 

“The  public  mind  is  fast  being  edu¬ 
cated  to  believe  that  if  brick  can  be 
burned  hard  enough  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  is  the  material  above  all 
others  that  should  be  used  for  econom¬ 
ical  street  paving  in  small  cities.” 

The  brick  manufacturers  have  success¬ 
fully  solved  the  problems  of  hard  burning 
and  supplying  them  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties. 

“A  good  brick  pavement  is,  all  things 
considered,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
users,  the  Best  Pavement  known  at 
present.” 

“They  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  wherever  laid  properly.” 

“The  brick  pavement  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  as  it  posseeses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  more  costly  pavements, 
and  none  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  most  of  them.” 

“At  Decatur,  Lincoln,  Champaign  and 
other  large  towns  in  Illinois,  they  have 
put  down  brick  pavements  on  their 
streets  and  they  are  more  than  meeting 
expectations.” 

“When  its  cheapness,  smoothness,  dur¬ 
ability,  cleanliness  and  ease  upon  horse 
flesh  are  to  be  considered,  it  is  far  su- 
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perior  to  granite  in  every  respect  and  for 
all  kinds  of  service.” 

“There  is  no  pavement  in  the  State 
(Illinois)  that  presents  a  finer  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  one  I  refer  to.” 

“After  many  years  of  experience  in 
municipal  work,  I  am  willing  to  put 
myself  on  record  by  saying  there  is  no 
better  pavement  known  to  the  engineer¬ 
ing  fraternity  than  a  properly  constructed 
brick  pavement  that  can  be  made  for  the 
same  money.  It  is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion;  if  is  easily,  cheaply  and  quickly 
repaired.” 

“It  is  the  smoothest,  most  durable  and 
economical  pavement  that  can  be  laid, 
and  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  is 
without  objection.” 

“It  presents  a  very  desirable  sur¬ 
face  and  gives  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

“No  complai  n  ts  are  brought 
against  the  use  of  brick  for  pave¬ 
ments,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes.” 

“They  have  been  in  use  here  for 
twelve  years  at  least,  and  give  us 
good  and  perfect  satisfaction.” 

“I  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
material  now  in  use  for  street  pav¬ 
ing.” 

“I  will  say  without  fear  of  suc¬ 
cessful  contradiction,  that  it  is  the 
very  best  now  in  use.” 

“Our  streets  are  becoming  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors.” 

“The  first  was  put  down  five  or 
six  years  ago  and  it  is  as  good 
to-day  as  it  was  the  next  day  after 
being  put  down.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it.” 

“That  this  is  the  paving  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  future,  is  the  belief 
of  those  who  have  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  most  thought  and  who  are  the 
closest  observers  of  test  pavements 
which  have  been  put  down  during  the 
past  five  to  fifteen  years.” 

“There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  but  what 
brick  is  the  coming  pavement.” 

“The  time  is  undoubtedly  near  when 
brick  paving  will  be  adopted  for  the 
heaviest  traffic.” 

“Upon  the  question  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments  there’s  but  one  opinion  held;  that 
is  unanimous  that  brick  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  pavement  in  the  world.” 

“We  were  told  that  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment  was  so  satisfactory  there  (Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio),  that  the  people  could  not  be 
induced  to  use  anything  else.” 

“I  do  not  think  Burlington  will  lay 


any  more  granite  in  the  near  future  as 
our  citizens  are  all  decidedly  in  favor  of 
brick.” 

“One  man  said  that  if  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  for  paving  was  used  he  would 
dispose  of  his  property  and  locate  on 
another  street.  Nothing  but  brick  would 
go  witn  him.  Others  were  equally  as 
decided.” 

“We  have  tried  stone  blocks,  Nicholson 
and  Macadam  pavements  and  still  have 
samples  of  each  from  which  to  draw  our 
conclusions,  but  the  citizens  of  Bloom¬ 
ington  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  brick  for 
future  street  pavements.” 

It  is  easy  to  believe  and  understand 
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that  brick  will  make  a  smooth  and  beau¬ 
tiful  pavement  but  very  many  have  been, 
and  are  yet,  skeptical  as  to  their  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  find  abundant  and  convincing 
testimony  as  to  its  durability  given  by 
the  same  classes  of  people  who  praise  its 
other  excellent  qualities.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  many  that  might  be 
given. 

“In  Bloomington,  Galesburg,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Chicago  and  Peoria  brick  pave¬ 
ments  have  been  laid  which  already 
show  remarkable  qualities  of  endurance. 
Some  of  these  pavements  although  laid 
ten  years  ago,  present  at  the  present 
time  not  only  a  uniform  but  very 


smooth  surface.  This  fact  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  additional  one  that  no 
repairs  worth  mentioning  have  been 
made  on  these  pavements  during  all 
these  years,  speak  volumes  for  the  pave¬ 
ment  under  consideration.” 

“Samples  of  brick  which  have  been  in 
service  in  pavements  in  Bloomington 
fourteen  years — some  nine  years — the 
wear  is  immaterial,  not  over  half  an  inch 
in  ten  to  fourteen  years.” 

“Some  buck  pavement  in  St.  Louis 
that  had  been  down  two  years  on  Pine 
Street  and  subjected  to  the  severest  wear 
and  the  wear  does  not  exceed  one-six¬ 
teenth  inch  per  year.” 

“The  oldest  brick  pavement  in 
the  city  (Galesburg),  was  put  down 
four  years  ago.  *  *  *  This  brick 
pavement  seems  to  be  very  fine 
and  shows  no  signs  of  wear.” 

“Brick  is  the  best  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  pavement.” 

“This  one  has  been  down  for  ten 
years.  It  has  been  used  along  the 
curb  for  hack  stands  day  and  night, 
and  is  not  much  worn  and  where 
worn  at  all,  it  has  worn  evenly.” 

“I  saw  that  pavement  put  down 
and  have  watched  it  for  fourteen 
years  from  a  civil  engineer’s  stand¬ 
point.  After  twelve  years’  use 
this  pavement  was  absolutely  as 
good  as  when  first  put  down  *  * 
*  and  it  makes  the  best  pavement 
I  ever  saw.” 

“At  Quincy,  III.,  parties  drove 
a  circus,  a  steam  calliope  and  other 
heavy  vehicles  over  it.  They  also 
ran  a  steam  motor  with  enormous 
flanges  over  it  and  the  pavement 
was  not  phased  in  the  least.” 

“The  wear  of  eight  years  was 
hardly  perceptible.” 

“In  the  Netherlands  the  high¬ 
ways  are  generally  paved  with 
brick.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  highways  have 
been  paved  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  they  require  little  repair  and 
make  splendid  roads  to  travel  over.” 

“A  good,  vitrified  clay  block  is  inde¬ 
structible  so  far  as  heat,  cold,  moisture, 
dryness,  weather  and  time  itself  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“A  vitrified  block  of  clay  will  stand  a 
greater  test-crushing  weight  than  an 
equal  sized  piece  of  granite.” 

“Manufacturers  claim  that  clay  prop¬ 
erly  annealed  will  outlast  granite.” 

“A  prominent  fire  clay  manufacturer 
offered  one  of  our  street  car  companies 
to  put  down  between  the  rails  vitrified 
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blocks  adjoining  granite  and  if  not  out¬ 
lasting  granite,  not  to  charge  a  cent  for 
same.” 

The  persons  who  expressed  these  opin¬ 
ions  had  evidently  given  the  subject 
much  thought  and  were  familiar  with 
the  different  pavements  of  which  they 
spoke.  Surely  they  are  pleased  and  sat¬ 
isfied  with  brick  pavements. 

“We  have  gathered  posies  from  other  men’s 
flowers, 

While  only  the  thread  that  hinds  them  is 
ours.” 

Yet  we  trust  that  the  “posies”  will  be 
pleasing  and  since  the  flowers  were 
sweeter  and  brighter  than  those  that 
grew  in  our  own  garden  we- offer  this  as 
an  excuse  for  lack  of  originality. 

BURNING  BRICK  WITH  CRUDE  OIL  IN 
CHICAGO. 

BY  C.  S.  PURINGTON. 

Notwithstanding  our  firm  was 

one  of  the  first  to  undertake  so  rad¬ 
ical  an  innovation  in  the  method  of  burn¬ 
ing  brick  and  that  since  the  change  we 
have  burnt  many  millions  with  oil  as  fuel, 

I  feel  that  I  can  say  little  that  will  prove 
interesting  or  that  will  be  worthy  of 
attention.  My  experience  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  our  own  works  and, 
therefore,  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if 
I  dwell  too  long  upon  personal  experi¬ 
ences  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  After  locating  our  works  at  Dalton, 
I  found  that  although  our  clay  would 
make  excellent  brick  that  it  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  more  wood  and 
coal  to  burn  than  was  warranted  by  the 
prevailing  price  of  brick  and  further¬ 
more  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  uniform  burns  and  then  it  was 
that  we  determined  on  a  change  and 
commenced  the  use  of  crude  oil.  Our 
first  experiments  proving  successful,  we 
have  used  no  other  fuel  “except  on  our 
steam  shovel”  for  the  past  three  years. 

My  brother,  D.  V.  Purington,  of  the 
Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago, 
commenced  experimenting  with  crude 
oil  simultaneously  with  us  and  our  joint 
experiences  resulted  in  adopting  the  oil 
burning  method  now  in  vogue  in  this 
city.  So  far,  neither  of  us  have  regretted 
the  change  and  it  has  added  so  much  to 
the  comfort  of  conducting  the  business 
that  we  would  be  very  loth  to  discontinue 
its  use.  Our  kilns  open  up  with  such 
uniform  good  results  that  there  is  no 
lying  awake  nights  worrying  over  bad 
brick  by  reason  of  bad  burns.  In  fact, 
that  part  of  our  business  moves  along  so 
smoothly  that  during  an  entire  season’s 


work  I  never  give  it  a  thought.  And 
now  of  the  practical  points.  I  find  that 
the  cost  of  coal  and  oil  under  boilers  are 
about  the  same,  but  there  is  this  advan¬ 
tage  in  oil  over  coal,  viz.:  We  can  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  pressure  at  any  desired 
degree  for  hours  at  a  time,  therefore  in¬ 
suring  a  steady  output  of  brick  from  our 
machines  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  greater 
daily  average  of  brick  made. 

In  conversation  with  manufacturers  of 
other  pi’oclucts,  I  learn  that  this  increase 
of  daily  average  product  has  been  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  oil  and  we  may, 
therefore,  say  that  indirectly  the  use  of 
oil  under  steam  boilers  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  coal.  In  burning  brick  I  find 
that  my  saving  over  wood  and  coal  is 
considerable,  but  the  principal  point  of 
advantage  is  the  saving  of  labor  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  fuel.  As  you  all  know,  that 
after  your  wood  and  coal  reaches  the 
yard,  that  to  cut  and  carry  them  around 
the  premises  is  a  large  item  of  expense 
and  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  this 
expense,  no  matter  how  you  may  ar¬ 
range  your  yard.  How  different  with 
oil.  It  is  stored  in  tanks  from  which 
pipes  lead  to  boilers  and  kilns  and  in 
order  to  get  it  to  any  desired  place  you 
turn  a  valve  and  in  a  moment  have  your 
fuel  at  hand.  Then,  again,  you  save 
labor  around  the  kiln,  as  not  so  many 
men  are  required  to  handle  the  fuel. 
My  experience  has  been  that  men,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  business,  princi¬ 
pally  through  loss  of  sleep,  are  prone  to 
do  as  little  as  possible  for  their  daily  hire 
around  a  burning  kiln.  But  they  find 
that  oil  burning  is  so  little  tax  on  their 
physical  powers  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  look  after  their  employers’  in¬ 
terests  and  in  three  years  experience  I 
cannot  recall  any  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  my  kiln  men. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  or  two 
other  items  of  expense  we  avoid,  viz.:  The 
deterioration  in  grates  and  the  hauling 
away  of  ashes.  With  oil  no  grates  are 
required,  and  as  there  is  complete  com¬ 
bustion  there  are  no  ashes.  There  seems 
to  be  no  wear  on  the  appliances  with 
which  we  handle  the  oil.  Our  burners 
and  pipes  are  as  good  as  they  were  three 
years  ago.  I  wish  to  add  here  that  in 
my  opinion,  the  damage  to  boilers  under 
which  oil  is  used  as  fuel  is  very  much 
less  than  to  those  using  coal.  I  know 
that  coal  men  claim  differently,  but 
their  statements  are  not  warranted  by 
facts. 

Now  as  to  the  quality  of  brick,  the  oil 
burnt  brick  are  uniformly  as  good  as  the 


best  burned  by  coal  and  wood.  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  my  old  coal  and 
wood  days  when  a  kiln  would  be  finished 
that  bore  every  external  evidence  of  be¬ 
ing  first-class,  but  how  great  would  be 
my  disappointment  when  I  would  open 
it  up  and  find  a  big  pale  spot  in  one 
place,  and  perhaps  several  carloads  of 
stuck  brick  in  another.  It  was  enough 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint.  In  the 
year  just  passed,  I  have  burned  twenty- 
eight  million  of  brick  and  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  there  were  not  five  thousand 
pale  or  lammy  brick.  You  may  ask  why 
this  uniformity  of  good  brick.  It  lies 
simply  in  the  fact  that  at  all  times  the 
burner  has  perfect  control  over  his  fire, 
regulating  its  intensity  and  directing  it 
to  any  desired  spot  and  at  all  times  being 
able  to  increase  the  draught.  In  short, 
the  burner  at  every  point  is  master  of  the 
situation.  I  am  aware  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  so  far  attained  in  burning  with  oil 
have  been  where  they  burn  directly  under 
the  steam  and  when  they  let  the  fire 
follow  closely  after  the  steam.  Why 
this  is  so  I  am  not  able  to  say,  as  I  have 
had  no  personal  experience  with  other 
than  our  own  clay  which  is  burned  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  steam.  The  principal 
failures  have  been  in  burning  brick  that 
require  the  water-smoke  to  be  entirely 
taken  oft'  before  heavy  firing  is  com¬ 
menced,  but  my  opinion  is  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  of  this  kind  but  can  be 
overcome  by  careful  and  watchful  ex¬ 
periment. 

My  brother,  D.  V.  Purington,  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  burned  pressed  brick  at  Porter, 
Ind.,  and  I  know  that  he  overcame  this 
difficulty  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  his 
experience  in  that  direction  and  tell 
how  he  burned  many  millions  of  beauti¬ 
ful  pressed  brick  with  oil. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  the  Tiffany  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  of  Chicago,  made  a  failure  of 
burning  their  brick  with  oil,  the  cause 
of  the  failure  being  their  inability  to 
burn  after  the  water-smoke  was  taken 
off',  but  during  the  past  year  they  made 
further  experiments  and  were  so  success¬ 
ful  that  they  have  adopted  oil  perma¬ 
nently,  and  they  are  now  delivering  a 
very  fine  quality  of  pressed  brick  into 
the  Chicago  market. 

Failures  have  been  made  at  Minneap¬ 
olis  and  Milwaukee,  but  in  each  case, 
although  the  brick  burnt  with  oil  were 
sold  at  the  market  price,  they  discontin¬ 
ued  its  use  when,  if  they  had  only  burned 
two  or  three  kilns  more  they  could,  in 
my  opinion,  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  the  first  kiln  and  made  a  complete 
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success.  If  ■  any  of  you  contemplate 
the  adoption  of  oil  and  should  make 
the  experiment,  don’t  be  discouraged 
by  your  first  effort.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
stacle  but  in  my  opinion  can  be  over¬ 
come,  and  when  success  is  attained  the 
profit  and  pleasure  of  its  use  will  be  such 
as  to  pay  you  for  any  inconveniences  you 
may  have  experienced  at  the  start. 

We  use  steam  for  atomizing  our  oil. 
There  are  some  who  use  air  furnished 
under  pressure.  As  to  which  is  the  best, 
1  am  unable  to  say  as  my  experience  has 
been  wholly  with  steam. 

I  feel  that  we  are  still  far  from 
ficient  in  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel  and 
only  by  comparing  our  several 
experiences  that  we  can  arrive  at 
results  entirely  satisfactory.  Nine 
of  the  largest  Chicago  yards  with  a 
total  yearly  capacity  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  have  adopted  oil  as 
a  fuel  and  I  am  assured  by  the 
proprietors  that  so  long  as  the 
price  of  crude  oil  continues  reas¬ 
onable  they  will  continue  in  its 
use.  Of  course  when  the  supply 
of  fuel  decreases  and  the  cost  ad¬ 
vances  materially  over  the  present 
market  price,  we  will  have  to  adopt 
some  other  method,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  we  will  go  to  gas  and  we 
will  manufacture  the  gas  right  at 
our  works.  To  go  back  to  coal 
and  wood  in  a  crude  state  would 
be  retrograding.  This  is  an  age  of 
progress  and  after  one  step  forward 
I,  for  my  part,  don’t  care  to  go 
backwards.  I  predict  that  in  the 
next  decade  very  many  of  our 
craftsmen  will  be  burning  their 
brick  with  artificial  gas.  Some  of 
you,  no  doubt,  use  natural  gas, 
but  experience  shows  that  natural 
gas  as  well  as  oil,  will  steadily 
exhaust,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  care  to  go  back  to  coal,  so  there  will 
be  no  alternative  than  to  adopt  artificial 
gas.  There  are  now  cheap  methods  of 
manufacturing  gas  and  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  out  it  could  be  successfully 
adopted  by  clayworkers  to  whom  oil  and 
natural  gas  are  not  accessible. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SETTING  AND  BURNING. 


BY  H.  BRIX. 


THE  aim  of  a  brick  burner  should  be, 
to  secure  uniform  results;  not  in  a 
single  kiln  of  bricks,  burned  so  that  it  will 
turn  out  90  per  cent,  hard  brick  of  a  good 
average  color,  and  the  next  kiln  burned 
a  pronounced  light  red  or  salmon  color, 
followed  by  another  part  light  and  part 
dark  red  in  color,  but  uniform  in  hard¬ 
ness  and  color  from  n  outh  to  mouth, 
and  a  standard  degree  and  shade  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  “trade  mark”  for  the  firm  and 
continued  so. 


If  our  readers  will  simply  write  the 
words  “Clay- Worker”  on  the  margin  of 
their  letters  when  writing  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  for  circulars,  etc.,  they  will  confer 
a  favor  both  on  us  and  the  advertiser. 
The  latter  is  anxious  to  know  the  source 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  words  “Clay- 
Worker”  will  tell  the  whole  story. 


FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Treasurer  National  Brick  Manufacturer's’  Association. 

The  subject  of  brick  burning  is  so 
closely  related  to  that  of  setting,  it  is 
difficult  to  talk  of  burning  or  attempt  to 
show  how  it  should  be  done,  without 
referring  to  the  setting. 

When  one  examines  the  setting  closely 
on  a  hundred  different  brickyards,  he 
will  wonder  how  the  fire  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  through  and  among  the 
bricks  sufficient  to  burn  them  as  hard  as 
required. 

It  is  no  unusual  sight  when  a  kiln  is 
opened  to  find  that  the  fire  has  found  an 
outlet  very  free  at  two  or  three  points  in 
the  kiln;  at  these  places  there  will  be  a 
sort  of  pyramidal  pile  of  hard  bricks,  in 


the  midst  of  a  great  pile  of  inferior  sal¬ 
mon  bricks. 

This  outlet  for  draft  is  usually  about 
the  middle  of  the  kiln.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this :  First,  the  natural  course 
of  the  heat  towards  the  center,  which  is 
augmented  by  the  fires  on  opposite  sides. 
Second,  when  two  setters  are  at  work  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  kiln,  they  work  from 
the  outside  towards  the  center;  at  that 
point  the  work  is  usually  left  in  an  open 
or  loose  condition  where  the  spaces  are 
either  too  long  or  too  short  for  a  brick’s 
length  to  complete  the  work. 

These  places  form  flues  for  the  fire, 
and  the  heat  seeks  an  outlet  where  the 
draft  is  strongest.  I  have  noticed 
also,  that  where  I  had  three,  four 
or  five  setters  at  work  at  one  time 
on  the  same  kiln,  when  I  burned 
the  kiln  I  could  tell  where  the 
careless  setter  had  worked.  I  set¬ 
tled  this  matter  to  my  satisfaction 
in  this  way:  The  setters  took  up 
their  position  in  the  kiln  day  after 
day  in  about  the  same  place,  and 
when  I  came  lo  raise  heat  I  found 
that  the  fire  came  up  well  on  one 
wall  and  badly  on  the  other. 
Thinking  that  perhaps  the  fault 
might  be  with  the  firemen,  as  each 
took  his  side  of  the  kiln  and  fired 
continuously  for  twelve  hours,  I 
changed  them  to  the  opposite  side. 
Then,  again,  I  changed  them  every 
six  hours,  but  the  trouble  was  still 
there — that  side  was  behind.  I 
was  observing  the  setters  in  the 
meantime,  and  had  made  some 
changes,  and  began  to  suspect  the 
cause  and  soon  found  it.  It  came 
about  in  this  way:  The  setter 
whose  place  was  on  that  side  was 
absent  from  the  work  and  another 
took  his  place  and  I  had  no  further 
trouble  in  that  l'espect  afterwards. 
It  was  the  careless  manner  of  setting  that 
made  the  draft  irregular,  and  when  the 
heat  got  behind  on  the  start  it  remained 
behind  and  there  was  no  remedy  as  the 
strong  draft  carried  it  away  from  the 
point  where  it  was  most  needed  and 
brought  in  cold  air  at  that  point  to  sup¬ 
port  combustion  at  that  point  where  the 
heat  was  the  strongest. 

The  main  point  is  to  iiave  a  regular 
and  uniform  method  of  setting  and  do 
not  vary  from  that.  Keep  to  the  one 
well  established  rule  of  free  fire  space  on 
all  sides.  If  the  brick  are  crowded  too 
close,  there  is  danger  of  soot  adhering 
to  the  brick  at  the  top  of  the  kiln 
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during  the  sweating  or  water-smoking, 
and  then  the  heat  finds  an  outlet  and 
rushes  to  that  point,  and  the  soot  acting 
as  a-  non-conductor  keeps  the  kiln  from 
getting  hot  and  delays  the  time  of  burn¬ 
ing  and  the  fire  can  only  be  waited  on 
to  burn  out  the  soot  by  radiated  heat  in¬ 
stead  of  direct  draft,  as  it  can  neither  be 
forced  or  coaxed  to  the  cooler  places. 
Put  your  platting  on  with  good,  whole 
bricks  and  laid  in  such  manner  that  it 
can  be  pushed  together  and  tightened  at 
any  time  during  the  burn.  Then  if  the 
heat  shows  that  it  is  escaping  too  freely  at 
any  point,  the  platting  can  be  closed  and 
the  heat  scattered  and  radiated  to  other 
cooler  places.  If  there  is  no  draft  and 
the  platting  is  too  tight,  it  is  well  enough 
some  times  to  force  the  platting  aside 
and  give  vent.  If  the  flames  are  even  all 
over  the  top  of  kiln  and  show  at  every 
corner  of  the  platting  when  the  fires  are 
freshened,  the  kiln  is  doing  well,  but  if 
the  flame  is  escaping  in  tongues  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  take  some  measure  to 
prevent  it.  If  it  is  a  large  crack  in  the 
kiln  caused  by  the  shrinkage,  better  fill 
it  with  old  biickbatsand  cover  with  clay 
than  allow  it  to  remain,  as  I  have  seen 
burners  do. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Cu .: 

Dear  Sirs— Please  find  draft  enclosed 
to  pay  for  the  Clay-Worker  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1891.  As  it  is  an  indispensable 
work  with  us,  so  long  as  it  is  published 
a  nd  we  can  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Ottawa,  Kan.  Pollock  &  Baldwin. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs — We  received  your  state¬ 
ment  and  herewith  enclose  pay  for  the 
Clay-Worker  to  December,  1891.  It  is 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  by  all  odds, 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  could  not  get 
along  without  it,  and  freely  send  the 
increase  of  same.  Wishing  you  success 
in  the  future,  we  are, 

Gainesville  (Tex.)  Press  Brick  Co. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gents — The  Clay-Worker  has  been 
read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  tome, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
theory  on  which  the  price  is  advanced. 
If  such  a  publication  is  not  worth  $2.00 
a  year  to  a  brickmaker,  it  is  certainly 
worth  nothing. 

1  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  $2.00  for 
our  subscription  to  December,  1891. 

Sergeant  Bluff  &  Sioitx  City  B.  Co., 
G.  H.  Brown,  Manager. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION 
No.  6. 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  FIRING,  ETC. 

EAR  WILL: — Much  may  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  firing;  much  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said,  and  well  said  too,  yet, 
it  is  no  worn  out,  or  even  threadbare  sub¬ 
ject;  it  is  yet  full  of  interest  to  the 
intelligent  and  studiously  inclined  fire¬ 
man,  whose  duties  I  have  presumed,  are 
not  so  severe  and  laborious,  that  they 
overtax  his  physical  powers,  and  cause 
all  mental  exercises  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  desire  for  bodily  rest.  Such  a  state 
of  things  not  being  compatible  with 
modern  ideas  of  the  requirements  from 
firemen.  On  the  assumption,  however, 
that  our  firemen’s  physical  powers  are 
but  moderately  drawn  on,  we  may  draw 
the  inference  that  his  mind  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  grapple  with  the  scientific  portion 
of  his  calling;  and  circumscribed  and 
dirty  as  his  duties  may  appear,  he  has  a 
vast  and  fertile  field  open  before  him. 
The  fuel  which  he  so  unceremoniously 
throws  into  the  furnace,  and  the  air 
which  he  admits  to  burn  the  fuel,  each 
contain  within  themselves  worlds  of 
wonders,  and  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  reveal  to  the  earnest  searcher 
who  has  provided  himself  with  Nature’s 
Guide, and  catalogue.  Unless  your  mind 
is  stored  with  these,  your  search  will  be 
vain, and  result  in  nothing  but  an  empty 
wish. 

That  misshapen  and  unsightly  piece 
of  coal  at  the  fireman’s  feet  when  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  light  of  chemistry,  is,  literally, 
“A  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever,” 
it  also  contains  within  itself  an  immense 
geological  interest;  and  who  would  sus¬ 
pect  that  harmless  looking  lump  to  be 
possessed  of  such  prodigious  energy  or 
power. 

As  this  last  is  the  quality  in  which  we 
are  at  present  interested,  we  will  proceed 
in  the  examination  of  coal  burning  to 
see  how  this  innocent  looking  mineral 
affords  us  so  much  power. 

From  repeated  remarks  I  have  heard 
you  make,  I  know  you  attribute  this 
power  to  a  quality  in  the  water,  by  its 
change,  or  increase  in  size,  in  becoming 
converted  into  steam;  true,  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  about  1,700  times  in  bulk  now 
contains  the  power  or  energy,  but  a  short 
time  ago  it  resided  in  the  coal,  and  the 
water  has  become  possessor  by  a  trans¬ 
ference  only. 

Now,  when  coal,  or  in  fact  any  fuel, 
suffers  decomposition  by  burning,  it  gives 


up,  or  transfers  to  some  other  body,  its 
mysterious  quality  which  we  call  heat,  and 
what  was  fuel  a  short  time  ago,  is  now 
gone  into  the  atmosphere  as  so  much 
carbonic  acid  and  water  vapor,  and  they 
are  no  longer  in  the  category  of  fuels, 
but  the  very  opposite,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  they  are  the  two  best  agents  we  know 
for  quenching  fire.  I  want  you  to  think 
this  paragraph  well  over,  as  I  shall  refer 
to  it  again  when  I  write  you  on  water  gas. 

Steam,  then,  is  only  the  carrier  and 
distributer  of  this  power  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  is 
only  another  way  of  stating  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  amount  of  power,  and 
no  matter  how,  or  where,  this  fuel  is 
burnt,  the  same  amount  of  power  is  lib¬ 
erated  and  transferred  to  something  else. 
The  burning  of  one  pound  of  carbon 
under  a  boiler,  in  a  brick  kiln,  lime  kiln, 
or  parlor  grate  in  the  period  of  one  min¬ 
ute,  generates  a  power  equal  to  839 
horses;  if  this  energy  were  expended  in 
raising  a  ton  weight,  would  raise  it  over 
one  mile  high.  This,  then,  represents 
the  energy  of  one  pound  carbon  in  burn¬ 
ing  to  carbonic  acid  ;  and  no  matter  how 
quickly  or  how  slowly  the  burning  takes 
place,  the  total  energy  is  just  the  same.  If 
you  take  an  hour  to  burn  one  pound 
carbon,  you  will  develop  5.65  horse¬ 
power  for  the  whole  period  and  you  will 
easily  perceive  that  5.65  horses  working 
60  minutes  is  equal  to  339  working  one 
minute.  Accepting  the  above  for  the 
present,  you  may  get  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  the  power  you  are  not  getting 
out  of  your  fuel,  which  will  no  doubt 
astonish  you  a  little. 

This  is  somewhat  a  digression  from 
the  text,  but  would  like  to  maintain 
your  interest  in  these  letters,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  lead,  as  it  were,  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  you  may  get  glimpses 
of  the  wonderful  surroundings  in  every 
direction,  and  to  impress  you  as  much 
as  I  can  with  the  grandeur  of  the  subject, 
and  to  increase  your  desire  to  grasp  as 
much  of  it  as  you  can.  In  a  future  let¬ 
ter  I  will  tell  you  how  the  energy  of  fuel 
is  arrived  at,  that  is,  the  measurement  of 
its  energy. 

By  applying  a  little  arithmetic,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  10  tons 
of  coal  consumed  under  your  boilers  in 
24  hours,  gives  out  the  energy  of  over 
4,900  li.  p.,  whereas  your  engine  is  rated 
at  160  h.  p.  Now  I  know  you  will  be 
very  slow  to  admit,  that  for  every  100  h. 
p.  your  fuel  gives  out,  you  only  use  3£ 
h.  p.,  yet  such  is  really  a  fact.  I  can 
readily  excuse  your  hesitancy  to  accept 
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this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  this  ap¬ 
pears  in  print  many  will  be  ready  to  join 
you  in  rejecting  it  as  a  wild  and  un¬ 
founded  statement.  I  am  tempted,  how¬ 
ever  to  venture  on  another  of  these 
apparently  unfounded  statements;  this 
is  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the 
young  brick  manufacturers,  who  look 
upon  heat  as  simply  high  temperature,  and 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  con¬ 
sider  it  anything  but  a  very  convenient 
thing  to  burn  bricks  with.  Energy,  or 
power,  has  scarcely  ever  entered  their 
heads,  they  will  therefore  be  ready  to 
ridicule  the  idea,  that  the  energy  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  50  tons  of  coal  used  in 
burning  a  kiln  of  bricks  would,  if  ex¬ 
pended  in  lifting  equally  all  over,  under 
the  kiln,  raise  it 
and  its  contents, 
say  200,000 
bricks,  or  600 
tons,  to  a  height 
of  176*  miles!  If 
this  kiln  con¬ 
sumed  its  50  tons 
of  coal  in  six 
days,  and  the  en¬ 
ergy  all  expend¬ 
ed  in  raising  the 
kiln,  instead  of 
burning  the 
bricks,  the  kiln 
would  have  an 
upward  velocity 
of  108  feet  per 
minute! 

Now,  to  m  y 
young  friends 
who  may  think 
I  am  trying  to 
play  on  their 
credulity  —  an  d 
there  are  no 
doubt  old  ones 
too,  in  the  same  mind — to  these  I  would 
say,  they  cannot  be  more  sceptical  about 
this  doctrine  than  I  was,  and  would  here 
remind  you  that  I  am  not  propounding 
to  you  any  newly  supposed  theory, want¬ 
ing  proof,  but  a  practical,  demonstrated 
fact,  in  every  day  use,  and  has  been  for 
years.  I  set  up  no  claim  for  discovery 
in  this  matter,  I  am  simply  telling  you 
in  my  way,  a  plain  truth  that  has  been 
told  to  me,  and  its  proof  rests  in  our 
ability  to  deal  with  the  question. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  question  of 
“Light  and  Heavy  Firing,”  otherwise  this 
paper  will  be  misnamed,  or  be  all  etceteia. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  light 
firing  will  give  the  best  results  where 
heat  and  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform 


temperature,  are  the  only  objects  sought. 
I  have  in  my  letter  No.  4,  “Draft,  Ashes, 
Clinkers,  Etc.,”  pointed  out  how  easily 
draft  may  be  almost  cut  off,  by  a  heavy 
charge  of  small  coal,  but  this  is  not  all, 
the  mischief  does  not  end  in  simply 
sealing  up  the  air  passages  through  the 
grate  and  fire,  it  further  obstructs  draft 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  hence  the  temperature  of  the 
waste  gases  ascending  the  chimney.  For 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  diminished 
draft  by  heavy  firing,  place  yourself  in 
sight  of  your  smokestack,  and  observe 
the  velocity  of  the  smoke  leaving  the 
top,  while  your  fireman  puts  on  a  heavy 
fire.  The  smoke  from  the  first  two  or 
three  shovelfuls  of  coal  put  on  is  rather 
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thin,  and  leaves  the  top  of  the  stack  with 
a  high  velocity;  each  succeeding  shovel¬ 
ful  raises  thicker,  blacker  smoke,  and 
reduces  the  speed  of  the  escaping  smoke, 
and  by  the  time  the  heavy  firing  is  fin¬ 
ished,  the  smoke  rolls  out  at  the  top 
with  a  much  reduced  speed  and  thor¬ 
oughly  blackened.  I  am  assuming  of 
course  that  the  firing  is  done  with  bitu¬ 
minous  coal. 

We  have  not  much  difficulty  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  cause  of  this  diminished  draft, 
it  has  already  been  stated  above.  I  may 
observe,  however,  that  this  diminished 
draft  will  remain  slow  and  tardy  until 
the  furnace  begins  to  recover, and  regain 
its  former  temperature,  the  stages  of 
recovery  will  also  manifest  themselves 


at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  may  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest.  A 
notable  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the 
smoke  will  be  observed,  immediately 
after  the  upheaval  of  the  fire  with  the 
slice  bar;  these  upheavals  of  the  heavy 
fire,  open  up-draft  channels  through  the 
grate,  and  the  incoming  air  ignites  large 
jets  of  liberated  gas,  giving  out  much 
heat  and  as  a  natural  consequence  in¬ 
creases  the  velocity  of  the  smoke.  A 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  a 
furnace  may  be  arrived  at,  by  a  system¬ 
atic  observance  of  the  smoke  escaping 
from  the  chimney,  when  bituminous 
coal  is  used. 

The  rationale  of  soft,  or  bituminous 
coal  burning  are  simple,  and  easily  ob¬ 
served,  and  may 
be  stated  thus: 
First,  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  coal  gas, 
or  the  hydro-car¬ 
bons;  second,  the 
oxidation  of  the 
carbonaceous 
matter,  or  coke 
remaining  after 
the  distilling 
process.  When  a 
furnace  is  just 
charged  with 
coal  there  is,  for 
a  short  period,  a 
considerable  re¬ 
duction  in  the 
temperature  of 
the  fire;  this  heat 
is  absorbed  by 
the  fresh  coals 
in  order  to  raise 
them  to  the  same 
temperature  as 
the  fire;  when 
they  have  been 
heated  up  to  about  800°  or  900°  F. 
the  distillation  of  coal  gas  becomes  very 
vigorous  and  the  gas  will  ignite,  if  the 
furnace  is  not  cooled  below  900°,  and 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  air  to  combine 
with  it;  this  combination  produces  much 
high  temperature  heat;  Isay  high  temper¬ 
ature  heat,  because,  it  is  possible  for  a 
large  quantity  of  heat  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture. 

If  the  above  conditions  are  wanting, 
viz.,  air  and  temperature,  the  gas  escapes 
up  the  chimney  unconsumed.  The  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  of  the  coal  is  ignited 
by  the  heat  of  the  burning  gaseous  mat¬ 
ter.  and  commences  burning  when  it  is 
deprived  of  its  gaseous  portion,  its  point 
of  ignition  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
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of  its  gas,  depending  on  its  density;  the 
higher  the  density  the  higher  is  its  ig¬ 
niting  point,  and  vice  versa.  We  all  know 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  kindle  a  char¬ 
coal  fire,  than  one  of  anthracite;  a  simi¬ 
lar  comparison  may  be  made  with  the 
gas  house  coke,  and  coke  made  in  coke 
ovens,  the  difference  is  not  so  wide,  but 
quite  perceptible.  From  considerations 
set  forth  in  the  rationale  of  soft  coal 
burning,  one  cannot  very  well  reach  any 
other  conclusion  than  the  one  advocated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  viz.,  light 
firing,  as  being  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirements  where  a  high  and  uniform 
temperature  are  what  is  needed. 

Now  to  the  mere  coal  shoveler,  whose 
knowledge  is  limited  to  what  has  been 
furnished  by  his  five  senses,  these  letters 
are  but  senseless  jargon ;  to  you  they  are 
something  more,  and  to  firemen  gener¬ 
ally,  especially  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  superficial  glance  at  Nature’s 
laws,  for  on  these  laws  we  can  safely  rely 
in  all  our  arts  and  manufactures. 

Now,  let  us  consider  thick  firebeds 
and  heavy  fii'ing.  In  all  my  reading, 
and  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never 
seen  any  set  of  conditions  where  these 
were  absolutely  necessary,  except  in 
“banking”  fires  for  the  night,  in  cases 
where  machinery  was  not  run  during  the 
night.  I  may  also  except  gas  producers 
for  thick  firebeds,  I  cannot  at  present 
recall  any  other  exceptions.  The  gas 
producer  I  need  scarcely  explain  is  not 
for  the  generation  of  heat  direct,  but  for 
the  generation  of  gas,  to  be  used  in  an¬ 
other  furnace  where  heat  is  wanted. 

The  evils  set  forth  above  when  treating 
on  light  firing  are  equally  objectionable 
in  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  in  show¬ 
ing  up  the  mere  fact  of  impeded  draft 
and  reduction  of  temperature  I  leave  out 
the  most  mischievous  portion  of  my 
charge. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  letter  that  a 
thick  bed  of  fire  on  the  grate  is  conduc¬ 
ive  to  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide 
— in  fact,  this  is  the  very  object  aimed 
at  in  having  a  thick  firebed  in  a  gas 
producer,  and  this  is  one  of  the  gases 
produced.  I  have  also  repeatedly  shown 
in  former  letters,  the  great  waste  in  al¬ 
lowing  this  gas  to  escape  unburnt. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  here  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  functions  of  a 
combustion  chamber,  this,  in  all  cases, 
should  be  roomy. 

A  very  prevalent  idea  with  advocates 
of  thick  firebeds  on  the  grate  is  that  the 
nearer  the  fire  is  to  the  boiler  the  more 
steam  it  will  make,  and  with  this  end  in 


view  I  have  frequently  seen  fires  piled 
up  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
boiler  shell;  now  this  is  all  very  wrong, 
and  due  of  course  to  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  combustion,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  combustion  chamber.  Less 
than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  set  a  boiler  only  16  or  18 
inches  above  the  grate,  and  put  9  or  10 
inches,  and  sometimes  more,  fuel  on  the 
grate.  Now  it  is  common  enough  to  see 
that  height  doubled  and  the  fuel  little 
more  than  half  that  thickness.  Why  is 
this?  Because  engineers  begin  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  order  for  combustion  to 
take  place  perfectly,  it  must  have  room 
for  the  expansion  and  development  of 
flame, especially  so  with  bituminous  coal. 
Cold  surfaces  cool  and  quench  flame, 
and  the  shell  and  tubes  of  a  boiler  in 
safe  condition  are  but  little  hotter  than 
the  water  and  steam  inside  the  boiler, 
consequently,  they  have  a  very  cooling 
effect  on  the  flame  in  contact  with  them, 
and  the  flame  needs  full  development 
and  strength  to  stand  such  a  check. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
you  how  indispensable  it  is  to  have  a 
roomy  combustion  chamber  or  space 
over  the  grate. 

Then,  as  to  the  evils  of  heavy  firing; 
by  this  I  mean  large  charges  of  coal  put 
into  the  furnace  at  long  intervals.  In 
addition  to  the  evils  of  a  thick  firebed, 
as  shown  above, — which  must  necessarily 
result  from  heavy  charges,  or  from  light 
ones  too  frequently  given — there  is  the 
objectionable  feature  of  the  furnace  door 
being  open  much  longer  periods;  true, 
not  so  often,  but  double  the  times,  and 
halve  the  periods,  is  much  better  in  every 
respect,  avoiding  by  this  means  the 
extremes  of  temperature. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  letter  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  you  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  of  heat;  now  let  us  see  what 
practical  bearing  it  has  on  heavy  firing. 
A  charge  of  coal — say  250  to  300  pounds, 
not  an  uncommon  thing — on  a  moderate 
sized  grate,  will  of  itself  cause  a  great 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  this  dam¬ 
aging  effect  is  further  aided  by  the 
admission  of  60  to  80  pounds  of  cold  air 
through  the  open  furnace  doors.  If  the 
reduction  of  temperature  in  the  boiler 
shell  only  amounts  to  12°  or  15°  F.  the 
contracting  strain  is  about  2,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  section,  and  in  regain¬ 
ing  its  former  temperature  the  same 
amount  of  strain  is  exerted  in  expansion, 
these  strains  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
underside  of  the  boiler,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  are  more  destructive,  and  sooner 


or  later  the  services  of  the  boiler  maker 
are  required  if  nothing  more  serious 
occurs. 

This  chilling  and  heating  also  plays 
havoc  with  furnace  walls,  and  in  fact 
everything  within  the  range  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  A  sudden  chill  will  do  more 
damage  to  furnace  walls  than  months  of 
wear  by  a  high  but  steady  temperature, 
this  applies  equally  to  any  kind  of  fur¬ 
nace,  or  kiln,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  its  destructive  action  on  fire  bricks  in 
heating  and  melting  furnaces,  I  conclude 
it  must  be  the  cause  of  thousands  of 
spoiled  bricks  in  the  brick  kiln.  Sudden 
heating  and  sudden  cooling  are  in  them¬ 
selves,  each  a  source  of  mischief,  but 
when  both  are  systematically  repeated, 
what  may  we  expect  but  increased  dam¬ 
age? 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  poor  system  of  grate 
cleaning  which  I  saw  at  your  establish¬ 
ment  and  have  seen  at  other  places,  too. 
I  refer  to  the  system  of  pushing  the  fire 
back  to  the  bridge  and  cleaning  the 
front  portion  of  the  grate,  then  drawing 
the  fire  forward  on  the  cleaned  portion 
and  cleaning,  or  attempting  to  clean,  the 
back  portion.  I  have  seen  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  done  by  moving  the  fire  to  one  side 
and  cleaning,  say,  half  the  grate  right 
back  to  the  bridge  and  afterwards  mov¬ 
ing  the  fire  over  on  the  cleaned  portion, 
and  cleaning  the  other  half.  The  front 
and  back  method  is  not  convenient  for 
in  cleaning  the  back  portion,  the  clinkers 
have  to  be  raked  over  the  piled  up  fire 
in  front  and  always  leaves  small  clinkers 
and  ashes  on  the  fire,  besides  dragging 
out  live  coals  with  the  clinkers.  A  few 
trials  ol  the  side  to  side  method  will 
soon  convince  you  of  its  superiority  in 
giving  you  a  cleaner  grate  with  less 
trouble.  I  must  also  enter  my  protest 
against  another  pernicious  practice;  that 
of  stopping  during  a  firing  to  talk,  with 
the  furnace  doors  wide  open.  A  scrupu¬ 
lous  and  intelligent  fireman  cannot  be 
induced  to  do  this;  he  will  either  close 
the  doors,  or  feign  deaf  and  dumb,  until 
the  charge  is  finished,  no  matter  who 
attempts  to  draw  him  into  conversation. 

In  looking  over  some  back  numbers  I 
came  across  a  paragraph  or  two  which 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  even  if  you 
have  read  them  before,  for  I  think  they 
will  bear  repeating;  they  are  from  The 
Safety  Valve,  a  capital  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  general  engineering,  hut 
chiefly  to  steam  motors. 

“ECONOMY  AT  THE  FURNACE  DOOR. 

“The  best  engineer  in  Christendom 
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cannot  produce  the  best  results  with  his 
plant  when  he  has  to  depend  upon  an  un¬ 
skillful  fireman,  or  upon  himself,  acting 
also  as  fireman.  It  is  a  common  notion 
that  anybody  can  shovel  coal  into  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  that  this  constitutes  all  that  a 
fireman  needs  to  do.  A  great  many  mill 
agents,  treasurers,  to  say  nothing  of 
boards  of  directors,  cherish  the  idea, 
without  realizing  how  serious  it  is.  We 
assert  that  no  man  ought  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  coal  pile  who  cannot  tell 
approximately  how  much  can  be  de¬ 
duced  from  it,  because  it  represents  a 
certain  number  of  foot  pounds  of  work, 
and  has,  therefore,  a  definite  evaporative 
value.  To  speak  plain,  the  coal  pile 
means  just  so  many  dollars  worth  of 
work.  The  duty  of  expending  this  mon¬ 
ey,  this  raw  material,  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  well-experienced  and  well-paid  fire¬ 
man.  Every  engineer  has  his  own  spe¬ 
cific  sphere  of  work,  and  only  false 
economy  demands  that  he  should  move 
out  of  it.  Engineers  are  neither  omnis¬ 
cient  nor  omnipresent,  but  if  they  know 
their  business,  and  are  not  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  to  condemn  the  wastefulness  of 
the  policy  of  hiring  either  a  cheap  fire¬ 
man  or  no  fireman  at  all.”  *  * 

Practical  Electricity. 

“MANAGING  FIRES.” 

“The  furnaces  should  be  regularly 
fired  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  15  min¬ 
utes,  to  avoid  making  a  great  change  of 
temperature,  which  always  occurs  when 
a  large  mass  of  coal  is  thrown  in  at  one 
time,  due  to  heat  becoming  absorbed  in 
the  evolution  of  the  gases.  And  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  best  to  fire  on  one  side 
of  a  wide  furnace  at  a  time.  The  several 
furnaces  of  a  battery,  or  of  a  range  of 
boilers,  should  be  worked  in  rotation, 
and  the  coaling  and  working  of  the  fires 
should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  allow  the  influx  of  no  more 
cold  air  than  can  be  avoided. 

“When  using  bituminous  coal,  with  a 
rapid  rate  of  combustion,  the  fire  should 
be  from  8  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  but 
if  the  combustion  is  slow,  a  thickness  of 
5  or  6  inches  is  sufficient,  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  burning 
into  holes. 

“With  anthracite  coal  the  fires  should 
be  kept  as  thin  as  possible,  from  4  to  7 
inches  being  the  usual  limits,  dependent 
on  the  size  of  the  lumps,  which  should 
be  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  also  open 
the  strength  of  the  draught. 

“Different  kinds  of  coal  require  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  treatment  in  a  furnace,  and 


the  best  method  of  handling  each  is 
determined  by  experience  only.” 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
letter  then  are,  that  light  firing  at  short 
intervals  is  preferable  to  heavy  firing  at 
long  intervals,  that  side  to  side  grate 
cleaning  is  preferable  to  front  and  back 
cleaning. 

That  it  is  imprudent  policy  to  engage 
a  person  as  fireman  at  a  cheap  rate, 
whose  only  merit  rests  on  his  ability  to 
waste  your  fuel,  and  destroy  your  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  wish  to  say  in  passing  that  the 
brick  manufacturers  have  shown  com¬ 
mendable  judgment  in  employing  men 
to  burn  their  bricks,  and  in  paying  them 
for  their  skill  too.  The  fireman  in 
charge  of  a  battery  of  boilers  has  quite 
as  heavy  a  responsibility  as  a  brick 
burner,  and  a  more  dangerous  vocation, 
while  both  ought  to  be  strictly  sober, 
conscientious,  and  highly  intelligent 
men. 

I  can  confirm  the  statement  given 
above  concerning  the  notion  of  mill 
agents,  treasurers,  boards  of  directors,  etc., 
with  scores  of  instances  of  that  kind  but 
I  have  never  yet  come  in  contact  with 
the  brick  manufacturer  who  would  en¬ 
trust  the  burning  of  a  kiln  of  bricks  to 
the  first  lout  that  came  along. 

Don’t  let  the  power  of  heat  disturb 
your  balance,  you  will  find  the  subject 
well  worth  your  serious  attention. 

Yours  Paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 


Origin  of  a  Popular  Craze. 

Mr.  A.  Q.  Keasbey  purchased  a  farm 
near  Perth  Amboy  a  score  of  years  ago, 
and  to-day  about  sixty  acres  of  it  are 
spread  over  NewYork  City.  In  other  words 
bricks  made  out  of  clay  from  the  farm 
have  been  largely  used  in  the  metropolis, 
and  especially  in  the  new  World  building. 
Two  of  Mr.  Keasbey’s  sons  are  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks.  Not 
long  ago  some  buff  bricks  got  a  mottled 
appearance  at  their  kilns  and  were  re¬ 
garded  as  badly  damaged.  One  day  an 
architect  chanced  to  see  them  and  they 
caught  his  fancy.  He  ordered  a  lot  of 
them,  and  now  mottled  butt  bricks  are 
admired,  and  the  kilns  which  first  pro¬ 
duced  them  by  accident  have  turned 
out  more  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
them. — Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call. 

The  Council  Committee  at  Sullivan, 
Ind.,  have  resolved  to  have  about  a  mile 
of  streets  paved  with  brick  this  year,  if 
made  at  home.  Excellent  surface  and 
semi-fire  clays  at  that  place  will  make 


it  a  desirable  location  for  a  paving  brick 
plant.  For  particulars  address  Geo.  S. 
Pollock. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewer 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

444,628.  Apparatus  for  Moulding  Pat¬ 
terns  on  Hollow  Brick,  Tiles,  etc — 
Robt.  M.  Downie,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
445,595.  Brick  Kiln — Thomas  Gamon, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

445,732.  Brick  Press — Carrick  P.  Old¬ 
ham.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

445,939.  Brickyard  Plant — Thomas  J. 

Monk,  Gibsland,  La. 

446,064.  Brick  Machine — Collier  V. 

Heminway,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

446,338.  Cutting  Table  for  Brick  or 
Tile  Machines — J.  A.  &  F.  E.  Frey 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

446,460.  Flower  Pot — Harrison  H.  Me. 

Elhiney,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

446,877.  Composition  for  Coating  Bricks 
John  Miller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

447,151.  Brick  Kiln — John  P.  Griswold, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

417.459.  Feeding  Apparatus  for  use  in 
Burning  Clay — H.  G.  Butler  and  Wm. 
Butler,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

447.459.  Feeding  Apparatus  for  use  in 
Burning  Clay — H.  G.  Butler,  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

447,612.  Paving  Brick — Athelstan  O. 

Jones,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

447,949.  Brick  Machine — Jos.  A.  Fra¬ 
zier  &  Wm.  A.  Milam,  Comma,  Mass. 
447,973.  Manufacture  of  Bricks — Ern¬ 
est  L.  Ransome,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
448,053.  Automatic  Wire  Cleaner  for 
Brick  or  Tile  Machines — Gustav  Kuk- 
enthal,  Berlin,  Germany. 

448,179.  Coating  Compound  for  Brick 
Work — Jerome  L.  Cross,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

448,231.  Connecting  Rod  for  Brick 
Machines. — Wm.  H.  Hall,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
448,333.  Brick  Kiln. — John  E.  Gamble, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

449,089.  Machine  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Bricks  and  Briquets — Ninian  Proc¬ 
tor  and  others,  Leeds,  England. 


The  Dearest  Feature. 

Unto  the  daughter  and  her  beau 
A  courtship’s  very  dear.  Alas ! 
’Tis  dearer  to  her  father,  though. 
He  has  to  settle  for  the  gas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMI88ION  IS 
GIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DE8IRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVATE¬ 
LY  WITH  ANY  CBR RESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  18  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO 
BY  ADDRE88ING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


Burning'  Dry  Press  Brick. 

Edita r  C lay- Worker: 


upon  the  clay.  Of  course  it  is  cheaper 
and  there  is  less  handling  of  brick,  when 
the  clay  will  admit  of  being  set  direct 
in  kiln  from  the  machine.  Hope  I  have 
made  myself  clearly  understood. 

Coaldale,  Ala.  John  W.  Sibley. 


Dry  Press  Pavers. 


of  the  matter  for  his  heavy  editorial  (?). 
Hoping  you  will  expose  the  fraud,  and, 
wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am 
Sincerely,  Justice. 

Akron,  0.,  March  20th,  ’91. 

THE  DEADLY  PARALLEL. 

FROM  AKRON  ROOFING  FROM  THE  BRICKMAKER, 
TILE  WORKS  CATALOGUE.  MARCH  15TH,  ’91. 


Since  the  convention  I  have  received  Editor  Clay-Worker: 


ROOFING  TILE. 


ROOFING  TILE. 


several  letters  from  fellow  craftsmen, 
who  read  my  article  in  your  paper,  and 
asked  for  information  on  a  few  points. 
As  there  may  be  others  who  were  mis¬ 
lead  or  did  not  understand  the  points 
taken,  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few 
explanatory  remarks  in  your  columns. 

1st.  In  regard  to  stoppers;  some 
wanted  to  know  what  I  meant  by  that 
term  and  of  what  use  they  were.  In  answer, 
would  say  that  every  four  or  six  brick 
in  the  tight  (unburnt)  course  on  the  top 
of  kiln,  we  take  out  a  brick,  thus  making 
a  small  flue  to  draw  the  heat  and  allow 
watersmoke  to  escape.  After  the  water- 
smoke  has  left  the  kiln  and  the  heat  is 
at  the  top,  we  then  close  up  these  holes 
or  flues  with  brick,  which  we  call  “stop¬ 
pers.”  In  this  way  the  heat  is  kept  in 
the  kiln  longer  and  does  more  effective 
work. 

2nd.  The  term  “flashing”  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  clear  to  some.  By  “flashing,”  we 
mean  a  black  or  sooty  mark  on  the 
brick,  which  is  caused  by  bad  setting 
and  clay  being  used  too  soon  from  the 
bank. 

3rd.  What  did  I  mean  by  “holding 
watersmoke  at  the  top,”  and  later  on, 
“using  more  stoppers?” 

Well,  I  will  admit  the  two  terms  do 
seem  in  conflict.  What  I  meant  to  im¬ 
ply  was,  that  when  the  watersmoke  is 
out  of  bottom  of  kiln  and  collected  at 
the  top  (in  burning  press  brick)  we  hold 
the  fire  at  the  same  heat,  so  as  not  to 
rush  the  watersmoke  off  the  top  too  fast. 
The  phrase  was  used  simply  for  want  of 
a  better  one. 

The  idea  of  having  more  stoppers  in 
press  brick  kiln  is  to  prevent  too  many 
variegated  brick.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
fire  will  run  to  the  stopper  (following  the 
draft)  and  the  end  of  brick  nearest  the 
opening  will  be  burnt  dark  while  end 
farthest  away  will  be  light  and  this  is 
true  for  three  or  four  courses  from  the 
top. 

Ergo:  More  stoppers  lessens  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  brick  in  a  kiln. 

We  have  been  asked  for  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  drying  dry  press  brick  before 
setting  in  kiln.  We  have  had  none  yet, 
but  believe  it  depends  in  a  great  measure 


While  on  a  “sight  seeing  tour”  home¬ 
wards,  I  “dropped  in  on”  the  Williams¬ 
port  Brick  Co.,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and 
found  them  to  have  a  really  model  plant. 
They  are  operating  the  Whittaker  Semi- 
Dry  Pressed  Brick  Machines  and  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  Guthrie  Continuous  Kiln,  the 
principles  of  which  were  so  ably  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  at  our  late 
Convention.  They  are  making  bricks, 
which  for  color,  ring  and  shape,  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  Their  material  is 
a  “red  rocky  shale” — vitrifiable — which 
makes  not  only  a  very  fine  front  face 
brick,  but  also  a  very  excellent  quality 
of  paving  bricks.  The  clay  is  brought 
to  the  works  from  a  distance  of  about  10 
miles,  and  dumped  into  large  bins  from 
the  Company’s  side  track.  It  is  then 
ground  in  a  9-foot  dry  grinding  pan, 
made  by  Fisher,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  top  of  inclined  screens, 
thence  down  to  machine  and  then  to 
kiln.  From  the  pan  until  the  green 
bricks  are  put  on  the  barrows,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  entirely  automatic.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  operation  less  than  a 
year,  but  are  already  making  rapid 
strides  for  the  front  rank  of  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Mr.  F.  Reading  is  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  general  manager,  and  a  more 
courteous  gentleman  it  has  not  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet.  I  hope  to  repeat  the 
Convention  dose  of  “brick  dust”  next 
year,  and  to  renew  the  many  pleasant  and 
profitable  acquaintances  made  at  India¬ 
napolis.  The  general  tone  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  “Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.” 

Satisfied. 


Whence  the  Balance. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  send  you  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Akron  Roofing  Tile  Works.  By 
comparing  the  matter  on  pages  2  and  3 
of  same  with  the  leading  article  in  the 
March  15th  issue  of  your  Chicago  con¬ 
temporary  (pages  5  and  6)  under  the 
head  “From  Our  Editor,”  you  will  find 
that  that  worthy  is  at  his  old  tricks 
again — appropriating  the  work  of  others 
without  credit.  Such  pilfering  is  shame¬ 
ful.  I  wonder  where  he  found  the  rest 


The  manufactu re  of 
roofing  tile  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  business  in 
this  country,  and  origi¬ 
nated  in  Europe,  where, 
as  well  as  in  other  count¬ 
ries, tile, in  agreat  variety 
of  shapes,  has  been  made 
for  centuries  past.  Since 
its  introduction  into  this 
country,  its  use  has  be¬ 
come  very  general,  and 
is  fast  taking  the  place  of 
other  material  formerly 
used  for  roofing  purpos¬ 
es.  Already  many  fine 
mansion s,  extensive 
shops,  churches,  and  or¬ 
dinary  dwelling  houses 
are  covered  with  tile 
roofs,  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and 
the  universal  expression 
of  those  concerned  is 
that  of  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

When  the  tile  is  burned, 
there  is  no  question  as 
to  its  durability.  Its  past 
use  has  well  established 
it  in  this  respect.  There 
are  roofs  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try  that  were  put  up 
hundreds  of  years  ago, 
which  are  as  good  to-day 
as  when  first  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Articles  made 
of  burned  clay  are  the 
most  durable  of  any¬ 
thing  made  by  man.  We 
find  pieces  of  pottery  and 
sewer  pipe,  in  good  state 
of  preservation,  in  the 
oldest  ruins,  where  al¬ 
most  everything  else  has 
perished.  Our  tile  does 
not  fade  like  slate,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  grows 
darker  with  age.  *  *  * 

Objections  to  roofing 
tile,  in  this  country,  have 
heretofore  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  tile 
was  heavy,  made  of 
coarse  clay,  poorly 
burned,  that  it  would 
absorb  a  great  amount  of 
moisture,  so  that  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  would 
cause  it  to  crumble,  and, 
in  appearance,  was  any¬ 
th  ing  hut  handsome. 
Whatever  foun  d  a  t  i  o  n 
these  objections  may 
have  had  in  tne  first 
products  of  tile,  in  our 
tile  we  have  met  and 
fully  remedied  all  of 
them. 

A  great  advantage  for 
the  tile  roof  is  that  it  is 
a  non-conductor,  and, 
therefore,  cooler  in  the 
summer  season  than  any 
other  kind  of  a  roof.  The 
buff  tile,  being  lighter  in 
color,  is  the  coolest,  as  it 
does  not  absorb  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  *  *  * 

The  tile  are  perfectly 
indestructible,  and  are 
not  effected  in  tlieleast 
by  heat  or  cold.  It  will 
not  crack  and  slide  off 
the  roof,  like  slate,  leav¬ 
ing  the  sheeting  exposed, 
when  subject  to  a  sud¬ 
den  heat,  caused  by  the 
burning  of  a  building 
near  by. 

We  claim  that  a  tile 
roof  is  the  only  perfectly 
fire-proof  roof  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  was  fully  prov¬ 
en  at  the  great  fires  in 
Chicago  and  Boston.  * 


The  manufacture  o  f 
roofing  tile  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  business  in 
the  United  States,  and 
originated  in  Europe, 
where,  as  well  as  in  oth¬ 
er  countries,  tile,  in  a 
great  variety  of  shapes, 
has  been  made  for  cen¬ 
turies  past.  Since  its  in- 
troduction  into  this 
country,  its  use  has  be¬ 
come  very  general,  and 
is  fast  taking  the  place 
of  other  material  lorm- 
erly  used  for  roofing  pur¬ 
poses.  Already  m  a  n  y 
fine  mansions,  extensive 
shops,  churches  and  or¬ 
dinary  dwelling  houses 
are  covered  with  tile 
roofs  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  is 
giving  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

When  the  tile  is  well 
burned  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  its  durability. 
There  are  roofs  in  Hol¬ 
land  that  were  put  up 
hundreds  of  years  ago 
which  are  as  good  to-day 
as  when  first  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Articles  made 
of  burned  clay  are  the 
most  durable  of  any¬ 
thing  made  by  man. 
Terra  cotta  tile  does  not 
fade,  but  grows  darker 
with  age.  A  roof  cov¬ 
ered  with  good,  well- 
burned  tile,  will  last  for 
generations  without  any 
attent ion  whatever. 
They  are  not  effected  by 
acids  or  the  sulphur 
smoke  of  soft  coal. 

Objections  to  roofing 
tile  in  this  country  have 
heretofore  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  tile 
was  heavy,  made  of 
coarse  clay,  poorly 
burned,  that  it  would 
absorb  a  great  amount  of 
moisture,  so  that  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  would 
cause  it  to  crumble,  and, 
in  appearance,  was  any¬ 
thing  hut  handsome. 
Whatever  foundations 
these  objections  may 
have  had  in  the  first  pro¬ 
ducts  of  tile,  the  same 
have  been  met  and  fully 
remedied. 

A  great  advantage  for 
the  tile  roof  is  that  it  is 
a  non-conductor,  and 
therefore  very  ‘cool  in 
summer.  The  buff  tile 
being  lighter  in  color, 
does  not  absorb  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  tile  roof 
is  a  protection  against 
lightning.  The  rainwa¬ 
ter  collected  from  a  tile 
roof  is  pure  and  clean, 
and  the  tile  so  smooth 
that  soot  will  not  settle 
on  it. 

Roofing  tile  is  perfect¬ 
ly  indestructible,  and  is 
not  effected  in  the  least 
by  heat  or  cold.  It  will 
not  crack,  or  slide  off  the 
roof  when  subject  to  the 
heat  from  a  burning 
building  near  by.  It  its 
claimed  that  a  tile  roof 
is  the  only  perfectly  fire¬ 
proof  roof  in  existence, 
as  was  demonstrated  as 
the  great  fires  at  Chicago 
and  Boston,  where  roof¬ 
ing  tile  stood  the  test  so 
well. 
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Enameled  Brick. 

Editor  C  lay- Worker : 

In  resuming  the  subject  of  enameled 
brickmaking,  permit  me  to  quote  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  history  that  eminently  lits 
this  subject.  It  was  said  by  a  tutor  to  a 
royal  personage,  that  there  was  no  royal 
road  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
This  fact  is  specially  applicable  to  this 
business,  therefore  a  start  must  be  made 
at  the  beginning,  and  we  will  deal  with 
one  or  two  of  the  causes  of  failure.  We 
shall  not  exhaust  the  subject  in  this 
paper. 

First,  cause  and  the  root  of  failure  is 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  certain  ele¬ 
mentally  facts.  Glaze  bricks  differ  from 
all  other  glaze  goods  in  every  particular 
in  the  composition  of  the  glaze  and 
enamel,  and  in  its  variation  to  suit  the 
infinite  varieties  of  clays.  Potters  profes¬ 
sing  to  be  well  versed  in  the  art  have 
tried  to  make  them  but  have  failed, for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  applied 
their  art  to  brickmaking,  that  is,  using 
what  is  known  as  fret  and  raw  earthen¬ 
ware  glazes,  largely  composed  of  oxide 
of  lead  today  bodies,  leaving  out  of  their 
calculation  that  a  brick  is  made  from 
materials  just  as  nature  has  supplied 
them,  whilst  earthenware  bodies  are 
made  up  of  several  materials  in  definite 
qualities — body  and  glaze  made  to  suit 
each  other,  and  therefore  the  two  sets  of 
operations  must  of  necessity  be  widely 
different.  The  result  has  been  that  en¬ 
ameled  brickmaking  has  never  come 
under  the  denomination  of  earthenware 
manufacture  but  has  always  remained 
in  the  hands  of  brickmakers  and  there  is 
not  a  brick  company  of  any  note  in  this 
country  but  has  had  a  dip  into  it.  For 
a  certain  class  of  men  it  has  been  a 
happy  hunting  ground.  The  game  is 
not  so  plentiful  now,  but  yet  we  have 
one  of  them  coming  across  our  yards 
about  every  two  weeks.  Their  pedigree 
is  perfect,  they  know  every  place  from 
John  0.  Groats  to  lands  end ;  their  grand¬ 
father  and  father  and  all  their  brothers 
have,  and  are  making  first-class  stuff; 
they  have  got  the  Leeds  tip  and  they 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  your  clay  is  just 
the  thing  for  the  job,  and  if  they  fail  to 
get  on  the  top  of  you  in  this  way  they 
will  give  you  the  whole  programme  for 
a  shilling. 

Well,  sir,  I  am  glad  that  many  of 
those  who  have  tried  it  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded;  if  they  had  the  trade  in  this 
country  would  not  be  worth  following. 
But  there  are  another  class  of  men  who 
do  know  something  about  this  matter, 


and  who  have  made  fairly  good  bricks 
at  some  one  place,  but  have  utterly 
failed  at  any  other,  and  why?  Because 
they  have  not  studied  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  business;  they  have  come  to  know 
that  there  are  such  things  as  Cornwall 
stone,  flint,  feldspar,  Paris  white  lead, 
and  other  things,  which  when  thrown 
together  in  certain  proportions  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat  will  flux  into  a  glaze, 
but  how  these  things  act  one  on  the 
other,  and  on  the  mass,  they  know  no 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  and 
they  act  as  though  they  thought  the 
clay,  coais,  and  the  local  circumstances 
and  conditions  (which  all  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  matter)  were  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  that  the  same  glaze 
and  enamel  would  do  at  every  place,  and 
when  they  come  to  be  undeceived  they 
make  alterations  at  a  venture,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  bearings  it  will 
have  on  the  whole,  and  the  rule  is,  they 
get  farther  away  from  the  object  aimed 
at,  and  manufacturers  here  have  very 
largely  contributed  to  keep  up  this  de¬ 
lusion.  I  will  give  one  instance  out  of 
many  I  could  name. 

Ten  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  firms 
of  fire  brick  makers  in  this  country  were 
wishful  to  make  these  goods  for  them¬ 
selves  (they  were  large  buyers  from  other 
makers);  they  advertised  for  a  first-class 
man  (as  some  of  your  manufacturers  are 
doing);  they  got  one  from  the  only  dis¬ 
trict  where  high  class  goods  are  made — 
the  place  he  came  from  being  a  sufficient 
recommendation.  They  put  up  erec¬ 
tions  especially  for  the  job,  under  his 
instructions,  costing  a  large  amount  of 
money,  and  began  their  operations,  but 
it  was  a  total  failure  from  first  to  last, 
and  he  was  not  an  ignorant  inexperi¬ 
enced  man  in  the  general  methods  of 
procedure,  but  he  was  wanting  in  those 
points  necessary  to  success  in  this  special 
place  (some  of  which  I  have  named  and 
others  which  I  will  name  in  my  next 
paper).  This  firm  has  made  several 
changes  in  the  men,  all  with  the  same 
result,  having  at  this  time,  their  place 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
inferior  bricks,  and  I  have,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  in  which  was  one  inclosed  from 
this  same  firm,  still  asking  for  the  first- 
class  man. 

I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  your  readers 
(the  manufacturers)  will  see  this  to  be  a 
very  gloomy  picture,  but  there  is  in  it 
food  for  reflection  which  will  do  them 
good  if  they  will  try  to  digest  it,  and  the 
light  will  come  further  on. 

Manager. 


A  Common  Experience. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  advocates  of  fair  play  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  “giving  honor  unto  him  to  whom 
honor  is  due.”  The  Brickmaker  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  small  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Clay-Worker  and  Its 
consequent  inferiority  as  an  advertising 
medium.  About  a  month  ago  we  in¬ 
serted  the  following  “ad.”  in  both  papers: 

“For  Sale.  One  75  h.p.  Westing- 
house  engine  as  good  as  new;  only  used 
about  two  months.  Will  sell  cheap.” 

There  were  two  issues  of  the  Brickmaker 
containing  the  “ad.”  out  before  the  first 
issue  of  the  Clay-Worker  came  out,  and 
before  that  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker 
had  been  out  a  week,  we  had  received 
seven  inquiries  mentioning  the  Clay- 
Worker.  We  sold  the  engine  three  or 
four  days  ago  and  the  inquiries  are  still 
coming  in,  but  up  to  the  present  writing 
we  haven’t  received  a  single  inquiry  on 
account  of  the  “ad.”  in  the  Brickmaker. 
We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  finding  us  a  purchaser  for 
our  engine  and  heartily  endorse  it  as  a 
first-class  advertising  medium. 

Warners  Portland  Cement  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Fuel  Question. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Let  me  thank  you  kindly  for  reading 
my  paper,  and,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter 
requesting  you  to  read  it,  that  I  would 
reply  to  any  questions  raised,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker,  I 
wish  to  do  so. 

First,  I  wish  to  bow  my  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Purington  for  the  compli¬ 
ment  he  paid  me,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
exchange  letters  with  him.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Frank  B.  McAvoy  for  the 
able  backing  up  he  gave  me,  and  while 
on  the  whole  his  remarks  about  the 
terms  on  which  I  offer  to  build  produc¬ 
ers,  etc.  are  correct,  I  wish  to  qualify  his 
statement  a  little.  My  offer  to  Mr. 
McAvoy  is  on  the  basis  he  has  told  you. 
I  would  not,  however  have  it  understood 
that  this  offer  is  open  to  all.  I  reserve 
the  option  of  a  “yes’,  or  “no,”  for  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me  that  some  discretion 
is  necessary  in  making  contracts  of  this 
description. 

The  plant  at  the  Peoria  Grape  Sugar 
Works,  referred  to  in  my  paper,  was  con¬ 
tracted  for  and  built  on  that  basis,  and 
did  not  cost  the  firm  one  cent,  but  their 
recent  additions  of  boilers,  bone  kilns 
and  gas  producers,  were  bought  and  paid 
for  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  prefer 
now,  reaping  the  benefits  from  the  be- 
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The  clay-worker 


ginning  and  not  paying  so  much  for 
them  indirectly. 

Mr.  Thad.  Smith  is  the  next  entitled 
to  my  attention,  and  is  a  gentleman 
whom  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted 
with,  estimating  him  by  the  merits  of 
of  his  paper;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Lovejoy;  and  for  that  matter,  all 
the  readers,  and  I  hope  for  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  them  all. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  very  sorry 
I  disappointed  you  with  the  quality  of 
my  gas,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
mollify  matters  by  ailing  my  views  on 
water  gas. 

“Hydro  Carbon”  has  written  on  this 
subject  for  the  Clay-Worker.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  this  letter  and  all 
I  have  now  to  say  on  the  subject  is  that 
our  views  (  Hydro’s  and  mine )  run  ex¬ 
actly  parallel  and  in  the  same  direction. 

The  producer  described  in  my  paper 
is  in  principle  a  Siemen’s  producer. 
None  of  the  gas  producers  I  have  seen 
are  much  removed  from  it,  they  are 
derivations  from  the  same  root.  You 
say,  or  1  understand  you  to  say,  you  have 
had  no  experience  with  water  gas.  Well, 
see  all  you  can  and  hear  all  you  can 
about  it  before  you  buy  any  of  it.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  an  advising  humor,  but 
to  show  you  inferentially  that  I  take  no 
stock  in  it  for  manufacturing  purposes 
on  a  large  scale;  the  reasons  Hydro  will 
point  out  by  and  by. 

Now  as  to  producer  gas  causing  streak¬ 
iness  in  red  brick,  I  cannot  account  for 
it  unless  the  producer  was  one  that 
had  one  of  those  absurd  adjuncts  a  steam 
jet  blower.  I  would  take  it  as  a  personal 
favor  if  you  could  ascertain  this  for  me. 

Speaking  of  this  streakiness  to  Mr. 
Ittner  the  other  day,  when  he  was  in 
Philadelphia,  I  reasoned  thus:  If  the 
products  of  combustion  caused  the 
streakiness  the  same  thing  would  have 
occurred  if  the  fuel  had  been  burnt  on 
a  grate  the  usual  way.  If  it  was  due  to 
excess  of  sulphur  in  the  fuel  the  same 
reasoning  holds  good ;  of  other  impurities 
the  same  may  be  said. 

My  experience  extends  only  to  the 
burning  of  fire  brick  with  gas;  these  I 
krone  were  burnt  clean  and  well.  There 
are  certainly  some  works  using  producer 
gas  that  can  testify  on  this  point. 

To  Mr.  S.  P.  Crafts  I  would  say — you 
are  by  no  means  alone  in  your  belief,  or 
disbelief  on  the  subject  of  wasting  your 
fuel.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
you  voice  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
your  craft.  When  I  went  to  school  one 
of  the  headlines  in  my  copy  book  was: 


“Opinion  sometimes  guides  men  more 
than  reason.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  this 
may  apply  to  you  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance?  I  grant,  however,  that  you  are 
entitled  to  your  opinion  until  it  is 
shaken  by  conviction.  I  like  your  can¬ 
dor;  it  is  one  thing  in  your  favor,  but 
don’t  abuse  it. 

Away  back  in  the  sixties,  the  late  Sir 
C.  W.  Siemens  came  to  Sheffield,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  informed  the  steel melters  they 
were  wasting  SO  per  cent,  of  their  fuel  in 
melting  steel — it  required  at  that  time 
about  3£  tons  of  coke  to  melt  a  ton  of 
steel — so  you  will  easily  understand  how 
dubiously  such  an  announcement  was 
received;  in  fact,  very  few  of  the  steel- 
melters  looked  upon  it  as  anything  but 
a  preposterous  “canard,”  and  there  was 
no  hesitation  in  denouncing  him  in 
terms  that  would  not  look  pretty  in  the 
Cl  ay- Worker.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was 
more  emphatic  than  discreet  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Siemens  was  not  a  steel 
melter  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  he 
undertook  to  melt  steel  with  one-sixth  of 
the  fuel  that  wras  then  considered  neces¬ 
sary  and  he  did  it. 

When  Mr.  Davis  informed  you  of  the 
75  per  cent,  you  were  wasting,  he  was 
perhaps  much  nearer  the  mark  than  I 
was.  This,  however,  did  not  assist  your 
convictions  any  but  drew  from  you  the 
Reductio  ad  absurdum.  Now  this  may  in 
some  instances  be  used  very  effectively, 
if  well  sustained  by  previous  reasoning. 
“Getting  the  laugh”  on  an  opponent  is 
no  proof  of  sound  reasoning. 

Mr.  Siemen’s  proposition  appeared  ex¬ 
tremely  ridiculous  to  the  Sheffield 
melters  but  it  sinks  into  obscurity  when 
compared  with  the  proposition  of  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer,  who  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously  announced  that  he  would  raise 
the  temperature  of  molten  cast  iron  and 
convert  it  into  steel  without  any  fuel 
whatever,  and  this  in  the  short  period  of 
20  to  25  minutes.  I  need  not  say  how 
he  was  ridiculed  by  the  leading  London 
paper  and  by  scientists  too,  but  he  did  it, 
and  ridicule,  like  the  boomerang,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hand  that  threw  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Crafts,  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
a  Bessemer,  nor  a  Siemens,  although  I 
have  rubbed  against  them  both.  I  only 
claim  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  as 
such  address  myself  to  your  convictions, 
leaving  them  to  deal  with  your  belief. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


Whatever  you  dislike  in  another  per¬ 
son,  take  care  to  correct  in  yourself. 


In  and  About  London. 

Editor  Clay- Worker : 

There  is  little  satisfaction  in  doing 
good  architectural  work  in  London. 
The  climate  is  against  permanency  in 
external  beauty.  The  air  is  full  of 
moisture  and  on  a  frosty  day  many  of 
the  best  buildings  are  white  and  streaked 
with  frost.  The  moisture  oozes  out, 
freezes  and  runs  down  in  jagged,  irregu¬ 
lar  outlines.  Then  there  is  the  smoke 
and  fog  which  together  form  a  pasty 
mixture,  which  begrimes  and  blackens 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  There  is  none  of  the  bright,  fresh 
colored  brick  work  which  we  see  in  our 
American  cities  and  towns.  That  of 
New  York  or  Chicago,  though  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere,  is  quite  attractive  as 
compared  with  that  of  London.  Yet, 
even  under  the  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  London  architecture 
is  surrounded,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
beautiful  work;  that  is,  it  is  beautiful  in 
outline  and  detail,  though  rarely  attrac¬ 
tive  in  color  or  texture  for  any  great 
length  of  time. 

BRICK  FOUNDATIONS. 

A  very  large  use  of  brick  is  made. 
They  are  of  good  quality — hard,  good 
form  and  are  well  laid.  Underground 
brick  work  for  foundations  and  other¬ 
wise  is  much  more  common  than  with 
us.  Surely  there  can  be  no  climate 
more  trying  on  this  underground  work 
than  that  of  London,  and  the  result 
thereof  justifies  the  statement  that  we 
are  laboring  under  a  strong  prejudice  in 
using  the  large  quantities  of  expensive 
stone  work  that  is  so  common  with  us. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  respect 
to  foundation  work. 

I  saw  a  number  of  English  brickyards, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  we  have 
not  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  them  in 
the  way  of  brick  making,  in  so  far  as  it 
pertains  to  a  common  merchantable 
article.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  enam¬ 
eled  brick  and  especial  work  of  this 
character  there  is  much  there  for  us. 
One  reason  why  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
a  great  deal  from  their  methods  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  common  brick  is  because  of 
the  lower  cost  of  labor  in  Great  Britain. 
There  is  not  the  same  inducement  to 
labor  saving  machinery  that  there  is 
with  us.  Farthermore,  we  have  passed 
through  that  stage  of  brickmaking  wdiere 
a  great  deal  may  be  picked  up  by  merely 
walking  through  the  brickyard.  The 
art  of  brickmaking  with  us  is  at  that 
stage  where  our  improvement  is  largely 
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to  be  made  in  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
details,  rather  than  in  the  general  pro¬ 
cesses  which  may  be  visible  in  an  excur¬ 
sion  where  one  merely  observes  what  is 
being  done  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
manufacture. 

COST  OF  BRICK. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  labor  is  less  in  English  yards  than 
with  us  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  their 
brick  is  costing  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  to  the  producer  as  with  us.  I  do 
not  see  that  they  have  the  same  system 
looking  to  the  saving  at  all  ends  and 
general  low  cost  production.  The  brick¬ 
layers’  labor  costs  a  great  deal  less  than 
with  us,  for  which  reason  brick  in  the 
wall  is  generally  cheaper  than  in  America. 

In  the  matter  of  the  manufacture  of 
terra  cotta,  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  tiles, 
decorative  clay  work  and  the  higher 
grade  products  of  that  kind,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  think  Great  Britain  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  us.  There  may  be  one  instance 
in  the  manufacture  of  tiling,  viz.,  the 
Low  Art  Tile  Co., of  Chelsea, Mass, where 
a  higher  class  of  artistic  work  is  done 
than  in  Great  Britain.  But  their  work 
is  very  high  priced  and  should  not  come 
into  the  class  of  commercial  clay  work. 
However,  if  we  take  the  general  run  of 
English  clay  products  of  the  class  named, 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  way  in  advance  of  us,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  make  proper  progress 
it  is  best  to  acknowledge  facts  of  this 
kind  and  get  down  on  our  marrow  bones 
and  go  to  work. 

AN  INFANT  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  a  much  larger  field  for  clay 
work  in  America  than  it  now  occupies, 
viz.,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  grade 
of  tiling,  paving,  sinks,  wash  trays,  tubs, 
enameled  bricks,  a  coarse  quality  of  wall 
tiling  and  many  products  of  like  char¬ 
acter.  Not  but  that  many  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  are  now  made  in  America,  but  they 
are  not  made  on  a  large  commercial 
basis.  They  are  produced  and  sold  at 
fancy  prices,  require  a  great  deal  of  push- 
ing,  and  a  relatively  small  business  is 
done.  If  marketed  at  a  fair  price  all 
these  things,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  luxuries  to  be  used  only  in  the  houses 
and  buildings  of  the  very  wealthy,  would 
be  regarded  as  the  necessities  of  comfort¬ 
able  living  for  all  people  and  in  all 
buildings.  Thus  there  would  be  made  a 
market  for  a  very  much  larger  output  of 
clay  work  than  is  thought  of  to-day. 
The  variety  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  very 
great  both  in  England  and  France.  The 
manifold  uses  to  which  clay  products  are 


put  can  hardly  be  enumerated  in  an 
article  of  this  character.  But  I  may 
speak  of  a  cheap  article  of  floor  tiling. 
I  have  seen  large  quantities  which  are 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  square  and  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  thick.  They  are 
used  on  a  concrete  bed  for  flooring 
courts,  large  buildings,  ware  houses, 
kitchens,  hallways  and  like  places. 
Generally  they  are  unglazed,  though  in 
some  instances  they  have  a  corrugated 
surface  with  a  glaze  of  light  color  of 
about  the  same  quality  as  is  common  to 
the  higher  grade  of  sewer  tile.  It  makes 
a  very  beautiful,  cheap  and  substantial 
fl°or-  L.  H.  G. 


Burned  Clay  Ballast. 

Ed  itor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

I  submit  you  the  following,  the  result 
of  a  test.  If  you  think  it  of  any  impor¬ 
tance,  an  insertion  might  be  of  some 
value. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  BROKEN  TERRA  COTTA 
PIPE  FOR  RAILROAD  BEDS. 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  writer,  as  a 
test,  had  some  broken  terra  cotta  pipe 
placed  between  the  railroad  ties,  and  at 
the  same  time  placed  broken  cinder, 
(same  as  now  used  by  Railroad  Co.’s),  a 
few  feet  apart  under  and  between  other 
ties. 

A  few  days  ago  we  took  up  all  the  ties 
and  found  that  those  laid  in  the  broken 
pipe  were  dry  and  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  while  those  in  the  cinder 
were  showing  signs  of  decay. 

It  proves  that  the  terra  cotta,  being 
more  porous  than  the  cinder,  it  draws 
the  dampness  from  the  ties  and  prevents 
decay.  W.  S.  Stephens. 


Days  Gone  By. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

A  friend  of  mine  a  few  days  ago  put 
the  special  convention  number  of  the 
Clay-Worker  in  my  hand,  with  the 
remark  that  I  would  find  something  in¬ 
teresting  in  it,  and  I  did.  On  page  113 
I  saw  the  portrait  of  an  old  friend,  one 
whose  memory  calls  up  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion  of  an  eventful  period,  a  face  though 
changed  by  the  spectacles  and  “Frosty 
Brow,”  yet  still  wearing  the  old-time  gen¬ 
ial  smile.  Memory  carries  me  back  to 
the  early  sixties,  when  “George”  was 
Squire  in  that  Town  of  Brick  (Haver- 
straw).  The  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  Albany  thought  that  each  town 
should  have  an  organized  Infantry  to 
protect  them.  A  draft  was  ordered  of 
all  men  from  eighteen  to — well,  “George” 


was  in  it,  (and  he  was  somewhat  over 
eighteen).  He  was  appointed  Captain. 
Probably  some  of  the  “gray  hairs”  came 
from  this  experience  with  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  so  hard  to  deal  with.  The  boys 
were  “Raw”  and  the  Captain  was  “Ten¬ 
der.”  No  doubt  in  the  short  time 
between  his  appointment  and  the  first 
time  he  ordered  us  to  meet  at  “Ike’s”  he 
had  studied  “Hardee”  until  he  thought 
he  was  able  to  command  a  division. 
The  eventful  evening  came  and  thirty  or 
forty  young  men  answered  roll  call.  They 
were  there  for  a  good  time — never  mind 
at  whose  expense — they  knew  nothing 
about  drill.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Captain  was  in  the  same  boat.  Geoige 
had  lots  of  dignity,  but  to  maintain  it  in 
that  crowd  was  impossible.  Some  one 
would  say,  “George,  some  one  is  kicking 
me,”  another,  “Squire,  I  have  not  got 
room  enough,”  still  another,  “Oldfield, 
what  is  that  you  say,”  till  life  became  a 
burden. 

The  National  Association  through  the 
North  and  South  is  doing  good  work. 

I  here  is  wanted  in  this  section  some¬ 
thing  that  will  hold  the  manufacturers 
togethers.  There  was  formed  last  year 
an  organization  to  protect  manufacturers. 
If  it  would  be  acceptable  to  you,  I  will 
give  you  an  article  on  its  workings. 

I  see  that  the  names  of  the  various 
articles  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick  vary  in  different  States.  In  our 
section  the  “cap.”  is  called  a  “saddle.” 
We  use  “battens,”  no  “splash  boards.”  In 
some  sections  the  name  for  “battens”  is 
“eaves  trough”  and  “barricades.”  The 
trucks  are  called  “gudgeons.”  I  have 
been  informed  by  men  that  have  worked 
on  yards  in  the  South  that  they  call  the 
burnt  and  green  barrows  “he”  and  “she 
barrows.”  Is  it  possible  ? 

The  trade  in  this  part  of  the  country 
has  a  very  blue  look  for  the  next  season. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  A.  N.  Oldtimer. 


Paving  Material  Wanted. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  City  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  about 
to  expend  $125,000  on  one  of  her  princi¬ 
pal  streets.  It’s  going  to  be  a  question 
between  paving  brick  and  granite  or 
asphalt.  The  Warren-Scharf  Asphalt 
Paving  Co.  are  already  here  with  pamph¬ 
lets  and  circulars  condemning  brick.  I 
have  no  personal  interest  in  either,  and 
so  far  no  one  is  here  with  circulars  and 
facts  in  favor  of  brick.  From  the  care¬ 
ful  reading  in  the  Clay- Worker  which 
I  gave  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
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Manufacturers’  Association,  I  was  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  brick  for  street 
paving.  If  you  or  any  of  your  brick- 
making  friends  are  interested  enough  to 
look  into  the  matter  here,  I  write  simply 

to  give  you  the  opportunity. 

A.  G.  Howe. 


WANTS  A  CRUSHER. 

T.  A.  Randall  A  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs — Enclosed  please  find  check 
for  Cl  ay- Worker.  We  take  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  reading  it.  I  am  in  want  of 
a  mill  to  grind  brick  bats  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  If  you  can  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  it  would  be  thank¬ 
fully  received.  G.  H.  Cutting. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


One  of  the  Family. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen  : — Please  find  herewith  our 
subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker  for 
the  current  year.  We  are  among  your 
oldest  subscribers  and  can  now  only 
refer  to  former  communications  renew¬ 
ing  our  subscription  to  express  our  esti¬ 
mation  of  your  journal,  reinforced  by 
the  assertion  that  we  now  consider  it  a 
member  of  our  household,  whose  absence 
could  not  be  supplied  by  any  similar 
publication. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
merit,  we  remain, 

Richmond,  Va.,  Forbes  &  Mann. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

MORE  EXPERT,  PRACTICAL,  INTEL¬ 
LIGENT  BRICKMAIvERS  WANTED, 
AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

FTER  Daniel  Webster  had  attained 
the  highest  point  of  fame  as  a  great 
lawyer,  a  self-conceited  young  man  of  a 
wealthy  Boston  family,  called  to  see  Mr. 
Webster  to  tell  him  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  to  ask 
Mr.  Webster  for  his  opinion  about  it. 
Mr.  Webster  looked  at  the  would-be 
great  lawyer,  with  a  bland  sort  of  smile, 
and  facetiously  remarked:  “Well,  Will¬ 
iam,  I’ll  tell  you,  there  is  plenty  of  room, 
plenty  up  stairs,  but  it  is  very  much 
crowded  down  below."  This  terse,  and 
very  significant  witticism  will  fitly  apply 
to  all  trades  and  professions,  but  I  think 
it  will  especially  suit  the  brickmaking 
craft,  at  least  so  far  as  real  expert  intelli¬ 
gent  practice  is  concerned. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  de¬ 
mand  now,  for  first-rate,  skilled  brick- 
makers,  and  many  brickyards,  especially 


new  ones,  are  laboring  under  great  dis¬ 
advantages  for  want  of  real  competent 
men  to  give  practical  direction  to  the 
operations.  There  are  very  many  now 
engaged,  with  their  capital,  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick,  who  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  skill  and  expertness  of 
such  employes  as  they  can  pick  up,  from 
those  who  have  only  had  a  short  experi¬ 
ence. 

Now  the  question  is,  How  can  a  fair, 
good  supply  of  intelligent,  skilled,  prac¬ 
tical  brickmakers  be  had?  It  is  a  hack¬ 
neyed  truism,  that  “ demand  will  always 
bring  supply .” 

Now  if  brick  manufacturers  will  join 
and  agree,  that  they  will  encourage  vol¬ 
untary  apprenticeship,  of  young,  intelli¬ 
gent,  energetic  men  by  giving  them  a 
fair  chance  to  learn  brickmaking  by 
practice,  and  then  when  a  young  man 
has  served  his  three  or  five  years,  give 
him  a  certificate,  or  a  diploma,  to  show 
that  he  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
any  part  of  a  brick  plant,  and  then  classify 
his  grade  of  skill  and  pay,  so  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  agreement,  his  ser¬ 
vices  will  insure  him  a  certain  good  pay 
and  position,  and  that  he  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  respectable  brickmakers  as 
a  professional  expert,  and  treated  with 
kind  and  respectful  consideration.  Do 
this,  instead  of  demanding  only  the 
cheapest  muscle,  and  cheapest  btains, 
which  can  never  give  you  anything  but 
bad  brick,  and  bad  burns,  with  small 
profits,  and  a  low  reputation  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  have  a 
good  supply  of  respectable,  intelligent, 
skilled  and  energetic  expert  employes. 


PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  A  WELL- 
KNOWN  FIRM. 

The  old  saying  that  “Nothing  Succeeds 
Like  Success”  is  never  more  of  a  truism 
than  when  applied  to  the  business  of  a 
prosperous  and  successful  manufacturing 
enterprise,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  E.  M.  Freese  & 
Co.,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
the  justly  famous  “OHIO”  Brick  and 
Tile  Machines.  This  firm,  after  years  of 
constant  study  and  untiring  persever¬ 
ance  have,  step  by  step,  brought  their 
line  of  machinery  from  the  level  of  their 
competitors  to  that  approximate  perfec¬ 
tion  sought  after  by  all  manufacturers. 
The  time  has  come  to  them  when  the 
superiority  of  their  machinery  is  an  as¬ 
sured  fact.  The  “OHIO”  machines,  with 
their  great  weight  and  accompanying 
strength,  and  superior  mechanical  con¬ 


struction,  attract  the  attention  of  the 
careful  buyer,  and  when  the  ease  and 
simplicity  of  operation  are  known,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  product  seen, 
nothing  remains  to  be  desired.  The 
success  attending  the  operating  of  these 
machines  has  been  remarkable,  wherever 
placed  in  any  works  they  have  univers¬ 
ally  proven  satisfactory. 

The  demand  for  their  machinery  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Works  of  the 
Company  have  been  taxed  to  a  point  al¬ 
most.  beyond  their  capacity,  compelling 
them  to  run  night  and  day.  To  meet 
this  demand,  which  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  the  Company  found  it  necessary 
to  build  larger  Works,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  increased  shipping  facilities,  de¬ 
cided  to  change  their  location.  Some 
months  since  a  contract  was  made  for 
the  erection,  during  the  coming  season, 
of  new  Works,  which  will  be  located  at 
Galion,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  the  Big 
Four  and  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Wes¬ 
tern  Railroad.  These  Works  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  among  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  of  their  kind  in  the 
country,  and  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  line  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  work,  and 
they  will  be  prepared  to  more  promptly 
execute  all  order  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Due  notice  of  their  removal,  which 
wpll  not  occur  before  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  will  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  very  complete  line 
of  brick  and  tile  machines  which  they 
now  manufacture,  including  six  different 
sizes  and  styles  of  late  and  improved  de¬ 
sign,  having  capacities  of  from  10,000  to 
40,000  brick  daily,  they  are  now  at  work 
upon,  and  will  complete  during  the 
present  season,  two  new  machines  of 
much  larger  capacity,  embodying  further 
valuable  improvements. 

They  are  also  perfecting  something 
new  in  Brick  Cutters,  intended  especially 
for  the  end-cut  paving  brick  called  for 
in  the  West. 

They  have  informed  us  that  their 
Improved  Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutter 
has  been  found  such  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess  that  imitations  and  infringements 
have  already  made  their  appearance, 
which  they  say  are  the  production  of 
those  as  deficient  in  sense  of  honor  as 
in  inventive  ability. 

See  advertisement  on  page  473,  of  their 
new  “OHIO”  Brick  Machine  and  Cutting 
Table,  or  write  them  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  give  a 
cut  of  their  new  brick  machine  called 
“A”  Special. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ROOD  WORK. 

We  wish  to  sound  a  word  of  warning 
about  brick  for  street  pavements.  While 
it  is  not  a  new  material  for  that  purpose 
it  has  not  passed  beyond  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  with  the  public.  There  are 
certain  cities  where  it  is  used  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  all.  Generally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  well  known.  It  is  to  be 
born  in  mind  that  public  opinion'will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  use  of 
brick  paving.  Makers  of  brick  must, 
not  neglect  this.  While  they  may  know 
and  feel  certain  than  a  nonabsorbent 
brick  is  the  right  thing  for  pavement 
they  must  remember  that  it  is  not  their 
opinion  alone  which  will  control  this. 
It  is  to  be  born  in  mind  that  a  few  bad 
pavements  will  make  much  trouble  for 
the  clay  workers  of  the  whole  country 
and  it  is  here  that  we  wish  to  sound  the 
word  of  warning.  It  is  a  new  held  for 
clayworkers.  It  promises  a  great  deal, 
and,  if  properly  handled,  will  pay  well. 
In  order  for  this  to  be  true,  however,  we 
must  have  the  right  kind  of  brick  and  the 

brick  must  rest  on  a  proper  foundation. 

*  * 

* 

It  is  not  for  us  to  suggest  what  this 
may  be.  There  are  many  different  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  subject.  We  are  free  to  say 
this,  however,  that  if  great  care  is  not 
exercised  in  the  foundation,  brick  as  a 
paving  material  will  suffer.  If  the  pub¬ 
lic  looks  on  the  pavement  and  sees  that 
it  is  irregular,  that  there  are  depressions 
in  it,  that  it  sinks  down,  they  will  say: 
“Here  is  a  bad  pavement;  brick  will  not 


do;  we  must  have  granite  or  asphalt, 
macadam,  or  anything  but  brick.”  If 
the  pavement  gets  badly  out  of  shape  in 
time  and  is  torn  up,  something  else  is 
put  in  its  place.  This  is  unreasonable, 
we  will  say,  but  the  public  does  not 
make  fine  distinctions.  So  we  say — be 
careful.  Do  not  try  to  make  a  cheap 
pavement.  Make  it  good  at  any  cost. 
It  will  not  do  for  brickmakers  to  say : 
“The  foundation  is  not  my  business;  I 
am  not  laying  the  pavement ;  let  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  the  contractor  see  to  that.” 
This  will  not  do  because  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  brickmaker  to  take  this 
view.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  better,  too, 
for  him  to  refuse  to  furnish  brick  to  go 
on  an  improper  foundation  than  to  sell 
them  at  any  price.  In  order  for  brick 
pavements  to  be  a  large  success  it  is 
only  necessary  that  they  rest  on  a  good 
foundation. 

* *  * 

* 

One  of  the  strongest  points  about  brick 
as  a  paving  material  is  that  it  is  a  new 
material.  It  has  no  bad  history  back  of 
it.  All  of  the  old  pavements  can  be  as¬ 
sailed  with  force  and  effect.  We  can 
point  to  bad  asplialt  pavements.  We 
can  say  that  wood  has  not  been  a  success 
and  prove  it.  Many  bad  things  can  be 
said  about  stone,  and  much  of  it  unjustly, 
but  none  the  less  effectively.  It  is  what 
has  gone  under  the  pavement  which  has 
made  so  much  trouble.  Careless  work¬ 
manship,  ignorance, parsimony, stupidity; 
hence,  bad  history.  Say  that  brick  pav¬ 
ing  is  no  better  than  any  of  the  other 
pavements  which  have  gone  before  it. 
Even  then  it  has  a  better  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  than  any  of  the  others.  It  comes 
after  them.  It  may  profit  by  their  mis¬ 
takes. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

Does  the  supply  create  the  demand? 
It  seems  at  times  as  if  such  is  the  case 
though,  at  first  thought,  the  idea  may 
seem  to  border  on  the  ridiculous.  Arti¬ 
cles  which  are  regarded  as  luxuries  or 
curiosities  this  year  are  matters  of  every 
day  necessity  next.  We  can  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  history  of  the  telephone.  It  was 
first  a  curiosity,  then  a  luxury  and  now 
a  necessity.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
ordinary  cooking  stove  was  regarded  as 
a  wonderful  invention.  If  we  had  wait¬ 
ed  until  there  was  a  demand  for  a  tel¬ 
ephone  before  it  was  invented,  we  would 
never  have  had  it.  The  manufacturers 
of  any  new  article  in  building  work, 
such  as  hollow  tiles  for  fire  proofing,  and 
mineral  wool,  seek  uses  to  which  it  may 


be  put,  represent  it  to  the  people  and 
thus  secure  its  introduction.  It  will  not 
be  many  years  until  a  slate  roof  will 
hardly  be  thought  of  because  there  is  no 
material  used  for  roofing  which  is  inher¬ 
ently  so  bad  for  that  purpose  as  slate. 
The  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Compa¬ 
nies  of  New  England  prefer  a  shingle 
roofed  building  as  the  less  of  two  evils. 
A  moderate  degree  of  heat  breaks  a  slate 
roof  to  pieces.  The  covering  of  a  grain 
elevator  with  slate,  as  it  has  been  done, 
is  sheer  nonsense.  The  reason  people 
use  slate  is  because  they  have  nothing 
which  exactly  takes  its  place.  They 
would  jump  at  a  tile  roof  if  they  could 
get  it.  Cast  iron  kitchen  sinks  and  cop¬ 
per  bath  tubs  are  used  because  people 
cannot  get  anything  better  at  a  fair 
price.  A  brown  earthenware  tuborsink 
made  and  sold  at  at  a  fair  price  would 
develop  an  immense  business,  and  mill¬ 
ions  of  them  could  be  sold  every  year. 
No  one  likes  a  copper  bath  tub,  yet  very 
few  people  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  a 
white  earthenware  one  which  costs  from 
$125  to  $150.  A  bath  tub  that  could  be 
made  and  sold  at  retail  for  $25  or  $30 
would  sell  itself.  It  would  not  have  to 
be  white,  but  could  have  about  the  same 
surface  as  the  outside  of  a  jug.  Thus  it 
would  turn  from  a  matter  of  luxury  to 
one  of  necessity  and  every  day  require¬ 
ment.  All  we  have  to  do  to  increase  our 
clay  business  is  to  make  a  new  article 

and  put  it  on  the  market  at  a  fair  price. 

*  * 
ii- 

It  is  a  truism  that  abnormally  high 
prices  will  prevent  sales.  They  stand  as 
a  hinderance  to  business.  Nevertheless, 
the  introductory  prices  of  new  products 
are  nearly  always  placed  so  as  to  show 
an  absolutely  large  profit  on  each  article 
sold.  Architects  and  builders  who  have 
been  in  business  long  enough  to  know 
the  history  of  various  articles  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  go  into  buildings  know  that 
nearly  every  new  thing  which  is  brought 
to  their  attention  starts  in  at  a  high 
price  and  that  it  is  slow  to  move.  In 
fact  it  does  not  show  any  great  signs  of 
life  until  the  price  is  relatively  low. 
There  are  more  reasons  for  this  than  the 
fact  of  cheapness.  Cheapness  alone  does 
not  increase  the  sales ;  but  as  the  article  is 
introduced  the  number  of  sales  and  the  ' 
use  of  the  article  advertises  it,  and  the 
ratio  of  sales  is  therefore  greater  than  the 
proportional  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
article.  The  principle  herein  involved 
is  one  which  may  well  carry  with  clay- 
workers.  There  remain  many  new  arti¬ 
cles  in  clay  to  be  made  and  sold  in 
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American  markets.  Our  foreign  corres 
pondent  gives  a  suggestion  of  what  may 
be  done,  but  does  not  by  any  means 
cover  the  entire  ground.  There  are  tile 
roofing,  enameled  bricks,  clay  sinks, bath 
tubs  and  many  articles  of  like  character 
which  are  now  regarded  as  luxuries, 
which,  by  being  manfactured  and  sold 
at  low  cost,  may  rapidly  become  a  great 
business.  The  matter  of  tile  roofing 
alone  should  support  a  manufactory  in 
every  fair  sized  town  in  the  country 
where  there  is  suitable  clay,  but  where 
such  an  article  is  made  and  put  on  the 
market  at  a  high  price,  because  it  is  a 
new  thing  though  a  good  one,  it  makes  a 
slow  business. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Steam  Shovels:  We  have  received  a 
handsome  catalogue  from  the  Marion 
Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio.  This 
firm  claim  to  have  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
Steam  Shovels  in  the  U.  S.,  and,  judging 
from  a  sketch  of  the  works  given  in  the 
catalogue  we  can  readily  concede  such 
to  be  the  case.  However  that  may  be, 
we  know  they  are  making  the  best  Steam 
Shovel  for  brickyard  use  and  advise  our 
readers  to  write  to  them  for  their  cata¬ 
logue,  prices,  etc. 

“Sharer’s  Improved  Dryer”  is  the 
subject  treated  at  length  in  a  neat  book 
of  thirty  odd  pages,  issued  by  Geo.  W . 
Sharer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  this  Dryer,  cut  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  page  380  of  this  issue, 
are  many  and  the  success  achieved  by 
Mr.  Sharer  at  various  points  throughout 
the  country  prove  that  they  are  well 
founded,  as  are  also  the  claims  for  the 
Sharer  Improved  Calorific  Kiln,  which  is 
also  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  catalogue,  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  of  our  readers  on  application 
to  Mr.  Sharer. 

“Brick  and  Tile  Makers’  Supplies” 
is  the  title  of  an  attractive  24-page  book 
published  by  D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  of  New 
London,  0.  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  genial 
face  is  pictured  on  the  first  page  of  his 
catalogue,  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of,  and  devote  especial 
attention  to  the  production  of  brickyard 
appliances.  He  began  in  a  small  way  to 
make  brick  molds,  and  by  careful  work¬ 
manship  and  diligence  soon  worked  up 
a  large  trade.  His  name  is  now  familiar 
to  brickmakers  throughout  the  country, 
and,  from  the  manufacture  of  brick 
molds,  his  business  has  developed  into 


an  extensive  manufactory,  embracing  all 
kinds  of  brickyard  supplies.  Those 
wanting  anything  in  that  line  should 
write  for  his  catalogue. 

“Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machines  and 
other  Brickyard  Supplies  are  fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  new  descriptive  catalogue 
and  price  list  issued  by  the  Tiffin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Works,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  In  addition 
to  the  “Old  Reliable”  they  now  make  the 
“Tiffin”  Automatic  Brick  Machine,  for 
both  horse  and  steam  power,  and  a  full 
line  of  Clay  Crushers,  Elevators,  Pug 
Mills  and  Brickyard  Supplies,  which  they 
claim  their  facilities  for  manufacture  en¬ 
able  them  to  offer  at  very  low  prices. 
Write  for  their  catalogue. 

“Leviathan”  is  the  title  of  a  little 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Main  Belting 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  devoted,  as  the  name 
implies,  to  the  interest  of  Leviathan 
Belting,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  many  testimonial  letters  from  users, 
is  the  best  belting  for  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  it  being  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  work.  Read  the  “ad.”  on  page  436 
of  this  issue,  or  write  for  a  copy  of 
“Leviathan.” 


Our  Philadelphia  Correspondent  writes 
that  the  present  outlook  for  a  brisk  trade 
for  clayworkers  is  very  encouraging. 
There  will  be  many  expensive  residences 
erected  that  will  require  material  of  the 
best  quality,  and  quite  as  many  brick  are 
expected  to  be  placed  as  in  1890.  If 
there  is  no  labor  troubles  or  strikes  the 
coming  season  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
very  busy  one. 

The  firm  of  Booth  &  Flinn,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  are  enlarging  their  factory, 
and  adding  more  machinery.  They 
have  in  use  one  of  the  “A”  Special  Brick 
Machines,  made  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co. 
of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  (see  “ads.”  on  pages 
421-473)  and  have  lately  ordered  another 
of  the  same  make.  In  ordering,  under 
date  of  March  31st,  1891,  they  say : 
“Please  send  us  a  Terra  Cotta 
“Machine  of  the  same  make  as 
“the  one  we  bought  of  you  some 
“time  ago.  We  are  much 
“pleased  with  its  work,  as  it  has 
“given  us  entire  satisfaction. 

“We  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
“any  of  the  Brick,  Tile  or  Terra 
“Cotta  Manufacturers  as  the  best 
“machine  we  ever  used. 

Jas.  Bodley,  Sr.,  a  well-known  brick 
manufacturer  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  died 
March  26th,  aged  seventy-four. 


He  sat  at  his  door  at  noonday 
Lonely,  glum,  and  sad. 

The  flies  were  buzzing  about  him, 

Led  by  a  blue-winged  gad. 

Not  a  customer  darkened  his  portal , 

Not  a  sign  of  business  was  there ; 

But  the  flies  kept  on  buzzing 
About  the  old  man’s  hair. 

At  last,  in  misery  he  shouted : 

“  Great  Scott!  I’m  covered  with  flies!  ” 

And  the  zephyr  that  toyed  with  his  whiskers  said : 
“  Why  don’t  you  advertise?  ” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


A  brick  plant  is  to  be  erected  at 
Arvada,  Col. 

W.  C.  Cassell  will  make  pressed  brick 
at  Albany,  Ore. 

Mr.  A.  Alvord  will  make  brick  near 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Salt  Lake  Brick  Co.  will  erect  a 
plant  near  Murray,  Utah. 

There  is  talk  of  starting  a  terra  cotta 
establishment  at  Vincennes,  Ind. 

The  Tiffany  Iron  Works  show  a  cut  of 
their  new  Cutting  Table  on  page  464. 

Smith  &  Mitchell  will  make  brick  at 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  coming  season. 

Clarence  Gill,  of  Decatur,  is  thinking 
of  starting  brick  works  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  will  give  vitrified  brick 
a  trial  on  some  of  her  .prominent  streets. 

G.  B.  Roller  is  putting  up  an  Eagle 
Brick  Machine  on  his  plant  near  Canton, 
Ill. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  large  de¬ 
posits  of  fine  fire  clay  near  Buena  Vista, 
Va. 

Carrons  &  Sons  intend  to  add  an  arti¬ 
ficial  dryer  to  their  plant  at  Front  Royal, 
Va. 

The  Croton  Brick  Co.  is  putting  up  a 
finely  equipped  plant  at  Croton  Landing, 
N.  Y. 

David  Davidson  has  purchased  the 
brick  works  of  G.J.  Knight,  at  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Robt.  Holloway  will  likely  organize  a 
company  to  establish  a  pottery  at  Denton, 
Texas. 

Lou  Morton  and  Chas.  Doan  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  start  a  brickyard  at  Gallup, 
N.  Mex. 

The  Excelsior  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  North 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  are  putting  in  additional 
machinery. 

The  prospects  are  good  fora  very  busy 
season  for  the  brickmakers  at  Dover 
Point,  N.  H. 

Oliver  R.  Mathers,  Pelican  Rapids, 
Minn.,  will  start  a  brick  and  tile  plant 
at  St.  Louis. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Dudley  and  Jas.  Horn  are 
thinking  of  starting  brick  works  near 
Jonesboro,  Ala. 
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The  Fuller  Brick  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  will  probably  establish  works  at 
Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

H.  T.  Powell,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes 
that  he  intends  to  go  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  press  brick. 

Asa  Hepner  and  W.  H.  D.  Warfield 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
at  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Co.’s  works  at  Twin 
Bluffs,  Ill.,  will  be  enlarged  to  double 
their  present  capacity. 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has 
been  organized  and  will  erect  large 
works  at  Two-Mile  Run. 

The  Demary  brickyard  at  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vt.,  is  to  be  overhauled  and  steam 
power  machinery  put  in. 

C.  W.  Kilbarn  is  overhauling  his  brick 
works  at  Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  and  putting- 
in  some  new  machinery. 

Strickland  &  Potter  have  purchased 
land  and  will  probably  establish  brick 
works  at  Cromwell,  Conn. 

It  is  reported  that  parties  from  Somer¬ 
ville  are  going  to  start  a  brick  plant  at 
White  House  Station,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  Thomas  and  Thomas  McDevitt, 
of  Steubenville,  contemplate  building  a 
pottery  at  Morristown,  Tenn. 

The  Steam  Brick  Co.,  Frederick,  Md., 
has  been  incorporated  by  Col.  C.  E.  Frail, 

D.  C.  Winebreuer  and  others. 

Josephus  Crafts  will  put  in  a  line  of 
new  machinery  in  the  brickyard  he  is 
operating  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Crescent  Fire  Brick  Co.,  are  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  impi’ovements  in  their 
works,  at  Cochran,  near  Layton,  Pa. 

D.  C.  Brown  and  H.  A.  Parmalee,  Bran¬ 
don.,  Vt.,  have  formed  a  partnership  and 
will  engage  in  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  Riverside  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Ala.,  has  been  incorporated  by  T.  E. 
Cross,  E.  A.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  and  others. 

It  is  reported  that  good  brick  clay  has 
been  found  near  Callahan,  Fla.,  and  a 
factory  will  probably  be  started  there. 

The  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Co.,  whose 
works  are  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  have  purchased 
the  Brazil  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  plant. 

Jno.  Adams,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  will  put 
up  a  New  Quaker  Brick  Machine  and 
otherwise  enlarge  and  improve  his  brick 
works. 

The  boiler  at  William’s  brickyard,  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  exploded,  killing  John 
Jones,  a  workman,  and  doing  consider¬ 
able  damage. 

The  Wellington  (O.)  Machine  Co. 
present  some  very  flattering  testimonial 
letters  from  users  of  their  “New  Quaker” 
on  page  446. 

E.  C.  Gossel,  Jackson,  has  purchased 
the  William’s  brickyard  at  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.,  and  will  enlarge  and  improve  it 
considerably. 


Rutland,  Vt.,  is  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  site  for  a  large  brick  plant.  The 
demand  for  brick  being  largely  in  excess 
of  the  supply. 

A  large  deposit  of  excellent  clay  is 
being  developed  near  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa, 
and  it  is  likely  a  press  brick  plant  will 
be  erected  there. 

The  Corning  Clay  Works,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capi¬ 
tal  stock  $25,000,  by  Charles  M.  Moulton, 
E.  V.  Johnson,  and  others. 

The  National  Clay  Co.,  Moline,  Ill., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital,  by  S.  N.  Jones,  A.  E.  Rutledge 
and  W.  E.  Butterworth,  of  Rockford. 

The  Olney  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.  has  been  organized  and  are  now 
looking  about  for  the  best  machinery, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  building  and  paving  brick. 

“Mike”  Nolan,  of  Nolan,  Madden  &  Co., 
Rushville,  Ind.,  says  they  are  too  busy 
for  comfort.  The  orders  for  their  “Hoos- 
ier”  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  are  unusu¬ 
ally  heavy. 

The  City  Council  of  Florence,  Ala.,  has 
closed  a  contract  with  a  Chattanooga 
concern  for  over  6,000  feet  of  ten  inch 
terra  cotta  piping  to  be  used  in  draining 
streets  and  low  lots. 

A  Milwaukee  subscriber  writes  that 
the  prosppect  for  an  active  season  there 
is  very  good.  A  large  number  of  large 
buildings  will  be  erected  and  brickmak- 
ers  will  be  kept  busy. 

L.H.McCammon,  well-known  to  brick 
and  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  Cincinnati,  O.,  died  at 
Stockton,  Cal.,  where  he  was  visiting 
March  24th,  aged  35  years. 

Everywhere  it  is  being  asked :  “What 
about  the  Kindergarten  work  that  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  the 
day  ?”  Subscribe  for  The  Kindergarten 
(Chicago)  and  find  out.  $1.50  per  year; 
sample  copy  six  cents. 

The  Coate  Bril liante  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The  officers  are 
S.  T.  McCormick,  Pres.,  J.  L.  Ennis,  Vice 
Pres.,  R.  F.  Kilgen.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 
They  are  building  a  plant  near  the 
Union  Hydraulic  yards  in  St.  Louis,  and 
are  putting  in  Simpson  Presses. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  new  machinery  of  larger  capac¬ 
ity  will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  good  as  new,  which  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “Far  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  column. 

The  Webber-Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  put  in  two  of  Chambers  Bros. 
Co.’s  largest  brick  machines  and  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  clay  crushers,  granulators, 
elevators,  pug  mills,  friction  hoisting 
drum,  etc.,  all  furnished  by  the  Cham¬ 
bers  Bros.  Co.  They  will  also  put  in  a 
steam  shovel  from  the  Marion  (Ohio) 


Steam  Shovel  Co.,  and  a  Corliss  engine. 
They  expect  to  be  making  brick  by  June 
1st,  and  intend  to  have  one  of  the  best 
equipped  yards  about  Chicago.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  are :  President, 
Bernard  F.  Webber;  Vice  Pres,  and  Supt., 

F.  W.  Lebahn;  Sec’y, j’F.  W.  H.  Sund- 
macher;  Treas.,  A.  S.  Wehrheim. 

Jas.  Means  &  Co.,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
have  in  course  of  construction,  Dry  Pan, 
Pug  Mills,  and  other  heavy  clayworking 
machinery  for  Franklin  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.;  Mellon  Fire  Clay  Co., 
Freedom,  Pa.;  Jud.  Taggart  Brick  tfcjTile 
Co.,  Scio,  Ohio;  Nicolls  &  Matthews, 
Wellsburg,  W.  Va.;  and  Bibbville  Fire 
Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Bibbville,  Alabama. 

H.  Fisher,  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  has  a  large 
tract  of  valuable  clay  land  near  Salem, 
Va.,  and  will  form  a  company  to  estab¬ 
lish  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe  works. 
Mr.  Fisher  thinks  there  is  a  good  open¬ 
ing  there  for  a  large  plant,  for  there  is 
no  factory  of  the  kind  in  that  section 
and  there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand 
for  both  brick  and  tile,  good  shipping 
facilities,  cheap  fuel,  etc. 

Pike  &  Castle,  Chenoa,  Ill.,  builders  ol 
the  New  Discovery  Kiln,  write  that  they 
are  crowded  with  work,  They  are  now 
building  kilns  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Streator,  Ill.,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Stamford, Conn.,  Bridgeport, Conn., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Farlow,  Ill.,  Guthrie  Cen¬ 
ter,  Iowa,  Nashville,  Ill.,  Jefferson,  Wis., 
and  East  Palestine,  0.  At  the  latter 
place  they  are  putting  up  twenty  26  ft. 
kilns. 

In  a  paper  read  before  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Minneapolis  Engineers,  Mr. 
Rundlett  stated  that  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  brick  in  Minnesota  was  from 
50,000,000  to  60,000,000,  of  which  about 
30,000,000  was  manufactured  in  Chaska. 
He  said  there  was  not  enough  brick 
manufactured  in  the  state  to  supply  the 
demand  and  large  quantities  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois  Missouri 
and  other  States. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Philadelphia  brick 
makers  that  a  strike  among  the  hands 
would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  many,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  have  been  cutting 
and  slashing  prices  in  order  to  get  busi¬ 
ness,  and  who  now  find  themselves  short 
in  pocket  in  consequence.  Contractors 
who  have  been  faithful  to  their  own 
interests  the  past  few  years,  have  made 
money,  but  those  who  have  labored  for 
the  sake  of  labor,  now  find  themselves 
behind  in  the  race. 

WH7XT 

do  you  think  of  a  brick-maker  who 
fails  to  surround  himself  with  ap¬ 
proved  appliances  for  making  brick  ? 

HOW 

is  he  to  oynpete  with  his  neighbor  who 
operates  a  Raymond  Power  Re-  Press  ? 

WHY 

He  Can’t 
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H.  H.  Daniel,  Columous,  Ga.,  is  going 
into  the  brick  business  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  circulars  and  cata¬ 
logues  of  machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  etc. 

Clinton  Stephens,  of  South  Bay,  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  intends  to 
engage  in  the  brick  and  tile  business 
and  desires  information  relative  to  the 
best  machinery  and  appliances  for  such 
purposes. 

A  strange  but  very  important  incident 
occurred  last  week  on  one  of  the  largest 
brick  yards  in  the  United  States.,  that  of 
The  John  Porter  Co.,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.  Mr  Porter,  who  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  had  been  operatng 
a  very  peculiar  machine  to  re-press  his 
paving  blocks  and  fire  bricks,  which,  as 
far  as  could  be  seen,  was  working  satis¬ 
factorily;  suddenly  and  without  warning 
Mr  Porter  left  the  press,  went  to  his 
office  and  ordered  nine  more.  Messrs.  C. 
W.  Raymond  &  Co  have  the  order. 

Trade  with  the  Morgantown  Brick  Co. 
of  Morgantown  VV,  Va.,  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
fill  their  orders  for  brick,  which  they 
have  beexr  making  by  hand,  so  they  have 
placed  an  order  with  C.  &  Potts  &  Co.  for 
oxie  of  their  Hoi'izontal  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines,  No.  2  A.  Disintegrator,  Mold 
Sander  and  engine  and  boilei\  They 
have  a  very  fine  clay  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  they  will  make  a  super¬ 
ior  brick  to  any  made  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

The  King-Hill  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  of  St. 
Joe,  Mo.,  are  going  to  increase  their  cap¬ 
ital  stock  to  $100,000,  and  enlarge  their 
already  extensive  building  and  paving 
brick  plant.  They  ixow  have  an  annual 
capacity  of  15,000,000.  They  are  turning 
out  an  unusually  fine  grade  of  vitrified 
paving  brick.  At  a  recent  test  made  by 
the  Kansas  City  authorities  to  determine 
the  crushing  strength  of  brick  from  a 
dozen  or  more  factories  the  King-Hill 
brick  carried  off  the  honors,  showing  the 
remarkable  crushing  strength  of  143  tons 
to  the  square  inch. 

On  April  1st.  3,000  brick  makers  went 
out  on  a  strike  at  Philadelphia,  leaving 
but  three  out  of  the  60  brick  yards  in 
the  city  at  work.  A  meeting  of  the  Clay 
Asseixibly  No.  6789,  was  held  on  March 
31st.,  when  it  was  stated  that  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  who  refused  to 
arbitrate,  had  decided  to  substitute  the 
schedule  of  1889,  which  means  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  10  per  cent  or  25  eents  a 
day.  The  impression  prevails  generally 
that  the  trouble  will  be  amicably  arran- 
anged  between  employe  and  employers 
and  that  too,  speedily. 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons  have  recently 
booked  orders  for  machines  to  Jno.  R.  and 
W.  W.  Price,  Monterey,  Mexico;  one 
complete  plant,  including  Atlas  engine 
and  boiler,  to  Radford  Pipe  and  Foun¬ 
dry  Co.,  Radford,  Va.  ^ame  style  plant 
to  W.  J.  Tracy.  New  Orleans,  La.  Plant 
to  Kritenbrink  &  Bro.,  South  Omaha, 
Neb.,  including  engine  and  boiler.  Plant 
for  fire  brick  for  Watts  Steel  aixd  Iron 
Syndicate,  Limited,  Middlesborough,  Ky. 
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A  third  outfit  to  Crawford  Red  Brick  Co., 
this  last  plant  to  be  located  at  Nobles 
Siding.  Plant,  including  engine  and 
boiler,  to  Geo.  C.  Goodell  Brick  Co.,  Clif¬ 
ton  Forge,  Va.  Machines  to  Altemus 
Bros.,  Plaquemine,  La.,  and  Heitger  dc 
Sons,  Bedford,  Ind.;  one  Improved  No. 
4  Disintegrator  to  Watertown  Pressed 
Brick  Co.;  one  complete  plant  Brick 
Machinery  to  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Red 
Brick  Co.;  complete  plant  to  Clinton 
(La.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.;  second  machine 
to  W.  H.  Surles,  E.  Liverpool,  O.;  com¬ 
plete  plant  to  McDoxiald  &  Bro.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  above  sales  were  all 
consummated  by  correspondence  aixd 
Messrs.  Creager  always  desii'e  that  their 
communications  be  accepted  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  from  them. 

The  Wheeling  Paving  Brick  Company, 
of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  are  sending  some 
excellent  vitrified  brick  to  Philadelphia. 
The  brick  are  very  hard  and  much 
larger  than  Philadelphia  brick,  conse¬ 
quently  it  wears  and  gives  the  very  best 
satisfaction.  Chester  Avenue,  and  several 
leading  streets  in  West  Philadelphia 
were  paved  with  the  brick  about  two 
years  ago,  and  although  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  travel  in  that  direction,  the  brick 
show  but  little  wear.  Several  other  lead¬ 
ing  highways  will  be  paved  with  the 
same  make  of  brick  this  spring.  The 
highway  commissioners  and  builders 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  brick  has 
come  to  stay. 

Quite  a  furore  was  occasioned  at  the 
Peerless  Co.’s  Brick  yard  March  26th 
in  consequeixce  of  a  publication  in  the 
Public  Ledger  that  the  Co’s  hands  to  the 
number  of  183  were  to  demand  an  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  on  April  1st,  and  if  not 
acceded  to,  a  general  strike  would  be 
the  result.  The  employes  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  day  and  adopted  res¬ 
olutions  stating  that  they  have  always 
been  and  are  now  paid  the  desired  wages 
agreed  on,  both  during  the  brick  making 
season  and  during  the  winter  when 
other  yards  are  closed,  and  have  no  fear 
now  of  a  reduction;  as  they  have  always 
been  treated  with  the  greatest  fairness 
and  consideration. 


A  BUSY  FACTORY. 

We  visited  the  works  of  C.  &  A.  Potts 
&  Co.,  a  short  time  ago,  and  found  them 
busy  with  the  various  lines  of  clay  work¬ 
ing  machinery.  Mr.  Potts  informs  us 
that  they  have  been  turning  out  three 
complete  brick  machine  outfits,  includ¬ 
ing  their  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Ma- 
chine,  Disintegrator,  Mould  Sander,  and 
Elevator,  each  week  since  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary,  and  that  they  were  that  day  load¬ 
ing  the  only  machine  then  on  hand,  for 
the  Standard  Brick  Co.  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  They  have  a  capacity  of  one  No.  2 
A.  Disintegrator  every  day,  three  No.  3 
A.,  and  one  No.  4  machines  each  w7eek, 
aixd,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
purchased  a  number  of  special  tools  fur 
the  manufacture  of  their  Mould  Sanders, 
which  enables  them  to  make  two  of  the 
above  machine  each  day,  there  was  not 
a  Sander  in  sight,  all  having  been  shipped 


the  day  before  our  visit.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of  work  being  done 
by  this  firm  as  well  the  improvements 
they  have  made  in  their  plant  the  past 
yeai’,  they  having  erected  a  large  foundry 
which  is  equipped  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments  including  an  electric  crane. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  C.  started  in  a 
small  way  sevei’al  years  ago,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  three  Disintegrators  each  week.  By 
.enei'gy  and  close  attention  to  business 
and  the  production  of  good,  well  built 
machinery  that  does  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  they  have  built  up  an  extensive 
trade  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 


KILN  PLANS. 


As  numerous  brickmakers  throughout 
the  country  have  written  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  down-draft  kiln,  which  I 
have  used  so  successfully  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  I  have  prepared  com¬ 
plete  building  plans  and  specifications 
of  my  centi'al  flue,  round  down-draft 
kiln,  with  improvements  suggested  by 
experience,  blue  prints  of  which  I  will 
forward  for  a  small  sum.  Address  P. 
Arnold,  Supt.  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


A  Victory  for  the  Wagner  Vestibule. 


The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company,  op¬ 
erating  Sleeping  caia  over  the  Big  Four 
Route,  has  gained  a  signal  victory  in  its 
controversy  with  the  Pullman  Company. 
By  the  decision  just  rendered  by  Judges 
Gresham  and  Blodgett,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago,  the  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Pullman  Company  to 
enjoin  the  Wagner  Company  from  the 
use  of  the  “Vestibule”  is  denied,  and  the 
Wagner  Company  is  sustained  on  every 
point  it  has  made  in  the  contest.  This 
decision  practically  disposes  of  the  liti¬ 
gation,  and  leaves  the  Wagner  Company 
a  clear  field  in  which  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  its  perfected  Vestibule, 
which  is  now  in  use  oix  all  express  trains 
of  the  Big  Four  Route,  making  the 
trains  practically  solid  from  end  to  end, 
an  advantage  that  will  be  readily  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  traveling  public. 


Those  wanting  situations  or  experi¬ 
enced  help  should  keep  an  eye  on  our 
“Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.,”  columns. 

A  ''  •  j 

WISE  MAN 
ONCE  SAID 

“In  less  than  four  hours  after  reaching 
our  works,  your  Automatic  Power 
Press  was  in  operation  and  has  been 
ever  since.  We  have  two  of  your 
Power  Presses  now  in  use,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  on 
the  wonderful  improvement  you  have 
made.  We  have  spoken  words  of 
praise  and  advised  our  friends  in  the 
brick  business  to  buy  one  of  your 
re-presses.” 

Winslow  &  Co.,  of  Portland,  Me  ,  Fire¬ 
brick  Manufacturers,  March  ioth,  ’91,  to 
C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  3  years.  It  is  a  great  economizer  of  time  and 
sand.  It  saves  the  price  of  itself  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  It  does  not  break  the  grain  of 
the  sand.  Every  brickmaker  should  have  one. 

Yours  Truly,  Chas.  B.  Siner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  during  the  past  season.  It  saved  the  price  of 
itself  in  3  or  4  months.  It  is  simple  and  and  easily 
handled.  I  would  not  be  without  mine  at  any  price. 
Great  saver  of  time  and  fuel.  Yours  Truly, 

Samuel  Huhn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  further  information,  apply  to 


FRANK  B.  Me  A  V  O  Y, 

22nd  and  Mifflin  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  Standard  Sand  Grinder. 

FOR  GRINDING  MOULDING  SAND. 

A  GREAT  ECONOMIZER. 

No  more  pounding  sand!  No  more  waste  sand! 

It  sieves  and  grinds  all 

o 

hard  lumps. 

Less  than  one-half  the 
sand  you  use  now  will  do 
you  with  the  Grinder. 

A  boy  can  grind  enough 
sand  in  2  hours  to  do  a  lame 
brickyard  a  day. 

The  sand  can  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Grinder  for 
common  brick  without  siev¬ 
ing. 

It  will  pulverize  soft- 
burned  brick,  thus  making  it  valuable  in  localities  where  there  is  no  sand. 
It  requires  less  than  one-horse  power  to  run  it. 

It  does  not  break  the  grain  of  the  sand. 
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The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  enjoying 
an  enormous  trade  in  their  large  variety  of  Clay  Machinery, 
nearly  three  times  as  large  in  January  and  February  as 
during  the  same  months  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  most  notable  increase  is  in  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills 
and  Auger  Machines  suitable  for  making  Street  Pavers. 

It  is  now  fully  established  by  numerous  trials  that  first- 
class  pavers  can  only  be  made  by  an  Auger  Machine.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  fact,  that  over  60  per  cent  of  all  pavers 
made  in  the  United  States  are  produced  by  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Co’s.  Auger  Machine. 

It  puts  more  clay  in  a  cubic  inch  than  any  other  method. 

It  works  clay  at  just  the  proper  temper  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  brick. 

All  parts  liable  to  break  are  made  of  steel.  It  makes 
as  many  brick  in  a  day  as  can  be  taken  care  of.  It  has 
with  it,  as  an  essental  accessory,  the  Neidergesaess  patent 
lubricating  die,  which  makes  smooth  surface,  square  corners, 
saves  power  and  lamination. 

Another  new  creation  that  is  finding  favor  with  Brick- 
makers  is  the  new  patent  cutting  table.  It  is  adapted  to 
either  side  or  end  cut  brick  and  its  capacity  fully  20  per 
cent,  above  any  hand  table  heretofore  used.  The  column  of 
clay  keeps  constantly  moving,  is  cut  into  side  or  end  cut 
brick  whilst  in  motion,  and  leaves  no  fragment  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  brick  machine. 

It  is  too  strong  to  break  and  constitutes  an  important 
complement  to  their  excellent  sets  of  brick  machinery. 

The  substitution  of  a  short,  polished  plate  with  a  lubri¬ 
cating  roller  at  each  end,  for  the  six  or  eight  rollers  that 
usually  carry  the  column  of  clay  from  the  die  to  the  cutting 
table,  is  also  a  popular  improvement  by  which  the  handling 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sticky  rollers  is  avoided. 

The  two  rollers  really  bear  none  of  the  burden  of  the 
column  of  clay,  but  only  roll  gently  on  its  under  side,  spread¬ 
ing  over  its  surface  a  thin  coat  of  crude  lubricant  which 
they  carry  from  the  oil  reservoir  in  which  they  run. 

The  company  has  several  new  and  improved  machines 
which  they  will  introduce  to  the  fraternity  during  the 
summer. 

Their  clayworking  experimental  station  which  they 
have  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $50,000.00  enables  them  to  thoroughly  test  their 
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new  inventions  before  sending  them  to  their  customers’ 
brickyards. 

The  interesting  29th  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

See  ad.  on  page  472. 
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The  clay-worker. 


AN  EVEN  HUNDRED. 

Again  we  have  had  to  enlarge  the 
Clay-Worker  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  our  patrons — both  old  and 
new.  This  issue  comprises  an  even  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  a  very  gratifying  exhibit. 
We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  patronage  from  old  patrons,  for  it 
comes  without  solicitation  or  importun¬ 
ing  on  our  part,  and,  therefore,  is  a  most 
substantial  acknowledgment  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  Clay-Worker  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  It  is  an  admission  that 
they  realize  from  actual  experience  that 
the  Clay-Worker  is  thoroughly  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  field,  and  they  can  rest 
assured  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so, 
sparing  no  labor  or  expense  to  maintain 
the  high  position  attained. 


BRICK  GROWING  IN  FAVOR. 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
notes  the  fact  that  brownstone  has 
for  years  been  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  architecture  in  New  York,  just  as  brick 
has  been  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  now 
going  out  of  fashion.  It  has  made  miles 
of  streets  in  New  York  almost  as  sombre 
as  Greenwood  cemetery.  In  fact,  there 
is  more  variety  of  structure  in  Green¬ 
wood  than  there  is  on  many  of  the  streets 
of  the  city.  But  the  day  of  the  “brown- 
stone  front”  has  passed.  The  new  dwell¬ 
ings  going  up  are,  for  the  most  part, 
constructed  of  other  material.  Cheap 
fiats  still  have  a  thin  veneering  of  brown- 
stone,  but  new  private  residences  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  a  variety  and  taste  in 
architecture  which,  if  continued  for  a 
number  of  years,  will  give  to  the  metrop¬ 
olis  a  different  appearance  from  what  it 
had  in  the  past.  Brick  is  being  used 
far  more  extensively  than  ever  before, 
and  the  fashion  this  year  has  run  in  the 
direction  of  light  and  fancy  colored 
brick,  and  even  the  high-priced  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore  bricks  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  felt  the  effect  of  this  de¬ 
mand  for  the  light-colored  kinds.  The 
growing  popularity  of  brick  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  production  at  points 
from  which  this  market  draws  its  sup¬ 
plies  was  1,200  millions  in  1890,  being 
200,000,000  more  than  in  1889.  Stone, 
other  than  brown,  is  also  being  used 
more  largely  than  ever,  and  brick  and 
stone  are  used  effectively  together  in 
countless  combinations  of  size  and  color. 
All  this  serves  to  give  variety  to  the  new 
architecture  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
quarters  where  the  new  building  is  going 
on  most  extensively  the  stranger  no 


longer  feels  the  depression  which  is  im¬ 
parted  by  unbroken  blocks  of  brown- 
stone  houses  built  upon  the  same  archi¬ 
tectural  formula,  namely — three  or  four 
stories  and  basement,  with  a  high  stoop. 

‘  PUT  MONEY  IN  YOUR  PURSE.” 

We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
the  craft  on  page  417  a  new  device,  the 
Standard  Sand  Grinder,  which  is  proving 
a  very  profitable  investment  to  those 
who  have  been  using  it  during  the  past 
season.  One  of  our  best  known  contrib¬ 
utors  (“Kali”)  a  born  and  bred  brick- 
maker,  says  of  it,  after  giving  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  on  his  yard,  “I  don’t  see  how 
we  got  along  without  it.  Money  wouldn’t 
buy  ours  now,  if  we  couldn’t  get  another, 
for  it  saves  us  an  endless  amount  of 
bother,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  sand, 
and  a  good  many  dollars.”  This  is  high 
praise  from  a  perfectly  reliable  source, 
for  “Kali”  “knows  his  business.”  Our 
readers  who  are  using  sand  for  molding 
or  other  purposes  should  at  once  write 
to  Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  circulars  giving  full  particulars. 

MODEL  MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
Company  has  recently  placed  in  service 
on  its  fast  trains  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  three  new  engines  which  are  doubt¬ 
less  the  finest  and  fastest  ever  built  in 
this  country.  These  new  flyers  have 
driving  wheels  six  feet,  six  inches  high 
and  cylinders  20  inches  by  24.  The 
large  cylinders  give  them  tremendous 
power  and  the  high  drivers  protect  the 
machinery  from  the  rack  and  strain  in¬ 
cident  to  driving  smaller  engines  at  great 
speed.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  speed  to  which  these  new  marvels 
may  be  driven  and  they  skim  over  the 
rails  as  smoothly  as  a  swallow  over  a 
lake. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  motive 
power  of  the  company  is  a  consignment 
of  eight  powerful,  ten  wheel  passenger 
engines,  designed  for  service  on  the 
mountain  divisions.  These  are  the 
heaviest  ten  wheel  engines  ever  con¬ 
structed,  weighing  sixty-seven  and  one- 
half  tons.  They  have  driving  wheels 
six  feet  two  inches  high  and  cylinders 
21  inches  by  26.  One  of  these  machines 
performs  the  work  heretofore  requiring 
two  of  the  ordinary  class  and  they  take 
the  heavy  through  express  trains  up  the 
mountain  grades  quickly  and  with  per¬ 
fect  ease. 

The  Mt.  Clare  shops  of  the  company 


have  recently  completed  an  order  for 
ten  switch  engines  of  the  highest  type, 
and  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  up  a 
train  equal  to  the  full  drawing  power  of 
a  consolidation  freight  engine.  Also 
three  new  heavy  eight  wheel  passenger 
engines,  having  driving  wheels  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  cylinders  twenty  inches 
by  twenty-four.  These  engines  are  now 
doing  excellent  work;  they  are  very 
powerful  and  susceptible  of  great  speed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  now  under  construction  at  its 
Mt.  Clare  Shops  ten  powerful  ten  wheel 
engines  designed  for  fast  freight  service 
and  for  heavy  passenger  trains  on  occa¬ 
sion,  also  twelve  consolidation  freight 
engines  of  great  power. 

These  additions  to  its  motive  power 
are  in  line  with  the  other  great  improve¬ 
ments  constantly  being  made  in  the 
general  betterment  of  the  B.  &  O.  prop¬ 
erty  by  its  present  management,  which 
have  been  noted  by  the  press  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  rapid  augmentation  of 
the  passenger  traffic  of  the  Company 
indicates  that  the  public  is  quick  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  present  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  its  train  service.  4. 1. 

PAVING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali¬ 
ties  whereof rom  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  mades  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution. 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE 

FIHST 

MESSAGE 

By  telegraph  singularly  read  “What 
hath  God  wrought.” 

THE  EAST  MESSAGE 

Read  “Send  us  another  of  your 
Automatic  Power  Presses.”  This  tele¬ 
gram  was  sent  by  The  Sayre  &  Fisher 
Co.,  of  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  to  C.  W. 
Raymond  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Queer! 
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OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Simplicity  of  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  strength  and 
large  capacity.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  address  the 
manufacturers, 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  GO., 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


MACHINERY. 


Frames,  D  oors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


SE1TD  rF’OPS-  COMPLETE  C^Tj^LOG-I7E. 

See  our  Advertisements  on  first  cover  page  and  on  page  471. 
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YOU  CAN’T 
COMPETE 

WITH  THE  U.  S.  MINT 

in  making  money,  but  the  man  who 
presses  bricks  at  25  cents  per  thousand 
and  sells  them  at  several  dollars  ad¬ 
vance,  by  so  doing,  is  coining  money. 
Raymond’s  Automatic  Power  Press 
coins  money  as  well  as  presses  brick. 


The  Babcock-Norris  brick  company 
lias  been  incorporated.  They  will  man- 
facture  front  and  ornamental  brick  at 
Vance,  Kan.,  in  connection  with  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Company.  The  capital 
•stock  is  $200,000  with  the  following  di¬ 
rectors:  W.  H.  Whittaker,  president  of 
Whittaker  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kan.; 
W.  C.  Knox,  capitalist  of  Topeka;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Norris,  capitalist  of  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Benjamin  E.  Babcock,  Garden 
City;  John  A  Clark,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
T.  DeWitt  Ives,  Quincy,  Ill. 


At  Forty 

At  twenty  a  man  dreams  of  power  and  fame; 

At  thirty  his  fire  has  a  sober  flame; 

At  Forty  his  dreams  and  visions  are  o’er, 

And  he  knows  and  he  feels  as  he  ne’er  did  before 
That  a  man  is  a  fool  till  he’s  forty. 


THE  LIFE  OF  TRADE. 

How  competition  sometimes  works  may 
be  seen  in  the  fire  departments  of  our 
large  cities.  Gradual  improvement  has 
worked  its  way  until  the  time  required 
for  an  engine  to  get  to  pouring  its  streams 
on  a  fire  is  astonishingly  small.  Away 
down  in  the  few  seconds  suffices  to  get 
the  engine,  properly  manned,  on  the 
street.  This  comes  from  the  training  of 
men  for  the  service,  a  similar  training  of 
horses,  and  the  mechanical  inventions 
that  enable  the  harnessing  of  horses  to 
the  engine  with  scarcely  an  apparent 
lapse  of  time.  And  experience  has  ena¬ 
bled  the  starting  of  a  fierce  fire  in  a 
few  seconds,  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
already  hot  water,  raising  steam  while 
one  is  thinking,  in  a  boiler  made  and 
improved  especially  with  that  end  in 
view.  Competition  is  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  this  advance.  Engine  comp¬ 
anies  never  relish  being  beaten  at  a 
fire — they  didn’t  in  the  days  of  the  old 
hand-engine — and  cities  like  to  have  the 
best  record  in  such  matters.  So  while 
the  demand  for  quick  work  is  apparent, 
competition  is  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  it. — American  Machinist. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saves  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
I  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
|  inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Greenwich  and  Baker  Sts., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


- ,  Texas,  April  ist,  1891. 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— Yours  28th  March  to  hand.  Was  disappointed  regarding;  the  property; 
was  in  hopes  I  could  have  made  the  trade,  as  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  one  of  your  Plants. 
Please  give  me  the  most  liberal  inducements  you  can.  I  want  one  of  your  outfits  and 
must  have  it,  and  I  want  your  very  best  terms.  Do  you  ever  sell  on  monthly  payments  of 
say  $100  per  month  until  paid?  If  I  could  turn  some  of  my  property  into  money,  I  would 
surely  send  it  to  you,  and  I  have  parties  talking  of  buying,  but  it  takes  so  long  to  make  a 
land  trade,  a  fellow  can’t  put  any  dependence  in  it.  I  want  an  outfit  just  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  it,  so  please  give  me  prices  on  your  Best,  Heaviest  and  Latest  Machinery  and 
easiest  terms.  Yours  Truly,  *  *  *  *  *  Texas. 


NOTE. The  feelings  of  this  party  is  merely  the  reflection  of  hundreds  of  others.  Always  secure  the  best.  Always  secure 

it,  even  though  it  be  a  tight  squeeze.  Do  nut  take  a  substitute.  A  reliable  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  while  an  inferior 
Plant  will  prove  a  constant  drain  on  your  resources. 
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The;  clay-worker 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. “IS® 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  for 
dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co., 

4  tf  d.  *  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  in 
fair  condition,  capacity  thirty  thousand  daily. 
For  particulars  address  No.  24, 

4  tf  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new; 
perfect  order.  Hakland  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Carnell  Steam  Re-press  Ma¬ 
chine,  in  use  about  three  months.  200  ft.  belt, 
rollers,  pulleys,  etc.,  complete. 

Crescentville  Brick  &  Stone  Co., 

4  1 1  p.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED.  A  second-hand  New  Departure  Tile 
Mill  and  Raymond  Brick  Press.  Must  be  in 
good  order  and  cheap.  State  full  particulars. 

J.  B.  McHose, 

4  2  d.  Boonsboro,  la. 


WANTED  by  a  young  man  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  fire  brick  manufacturers,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  bookeeper  or  office  man.  capable  of  earning 
good  salary.  Reference,  present  employers. 

Address  Scribe, 

4  1c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine  with  dies 
from  3  to  10-iDch.  One  Wallace  Clay  Crusher. 
Both  machines  are  complete  and  almost  as  good  as 
new.  These  machines  will  be  sold  very  low.  For 
price,  etc.,  address  M.  J.  Lee, 

4  1  d.  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  5%-ft.  Clay  Pan.  Can  be  used 
for  wet  or  dry  grinding.  One  Drake  Hand  Re¬ 
press.  One  25  horsepower  engine  and  boiler.  3 
thousand  brick  pallets;  all  in  good  order.  Will 
sell  cheap.  Address  Frank  Nicholson, 

4  2  d.  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  1  Steampower  Quaker  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine.  10,000  brick  pallets.  Brick  racks,  kiln 
doors,  grates,  etc.  The  entire  plant  has  only  been 
used  in  making  60,000  brick  and  will  be  sold  cheap. 
For  particulars,  address  O.  F.  Hageman, 

4  1  d.  North  Amherst,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  practical  brickmaker  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  the  management  of  a  fine  brickyard 
and  plant,  now  in  full  operation,  with  a  trade  and 
good  prospects.  Address  Geo.  Brinkerhoff, 

4  4  5p.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Stedman  Mill  or  Disintegrator. 

One  pair  heavy  rolls  24x48-in.  Two  good  dry 
press  stock  brick  machines.  One  portable  fire-box 
35  horse  boiler  and  stack.  One  stationary  heavy  40 
horse  engine.  Will  sell  any  of  the  above  separate, 
cheap.  Address  Box  153, 

4  1  d.  Builders  and  Traders’  Ex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— Brickyard.  New  engine  and  boiler 
Drying  capacity  at  one  time  500,000.  All  ready 
to  start  up  and  make  45,000  per  day.  Best  wire-cut 
machine.  This  plant  is  located  in  one  of  the  best 
cities  northwest  of  Chicago.  Address 

Clay-Worker  No.  1, 

3  1  d.  Care  Clay -Worker. 


5VNGLE  DUPLEX  PUMPS. 

/^of^izo^tal  and  Vertical  Puyv^p^. 

Jtest<De5icfi\  &  Workmanship. 

ces  Reduced  Jen  d  for  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

3D  ally  0-u.tp-a.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories  •  {  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tile  Boot  in  the  World! 


FOR  SALE.  Steam  brick  plant  in  a  booming 
town.  Population  increased  6,000  in  4  years. 
20  acres  land,  side-track  for  shipping  and  dock 
within  y,  mile.  Machinery  nearly  new  and  of  lat¬ 
est  improved  pattern.  Brick  red  and  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  Good  demand.  Government  will  use  about 
3  million  coming  season.  Good  reasons  for  selling. 
Address  at  once  L.  Fleming, 

4  1  d.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE.  Will  take  $4,000  for  a  brick  plant 
consisting  of  a  Chambers’  Machine  (25,000  daily 
capacity),  a  Brewer  Crusher  and  Separator,  40  h.p. 
en  ine  and  boiler,  shafting,  belts  and  necessary 
buildings  and  sheds.  All  new  and  in  place  ready 
for  running.  Clay  tested  and  satisfactory.  Coal 
$1.50  per  ton  and  wood  $1.75  per  cord  at  works. 
Demand  for  brick  at  $6.00  per  M  at  yard,  unlimited 
practically.  Will  take  3  millions  at  this  price.  I 
have  also  for  sale  a  40  h.p.  engine  and  boiler  built 
by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  a  Cram  porta- 
able  traction  power,  for  applying  to  clay  tempering 
wheels.  A  Carnell  Clay  Tempering  Wheel  and  a  10 
h.p.  Shapley  Engine;  all  but  little  used. 

J.  D.  Whittaker, 
Fort  Payne,  Ala. 


Fire  proof,  water  proof,  frost  proof,  everlasting. 
No  paint,  no  rust,  no  cement,  color  bright  red. 

Slate,  gravel,  iron,  tin  or  shingle  roofs  are  not 
fire-proof.  Tile  made  of  burnt  clay  is. 

A  non-co  iductor,  therefore  cooler  in  summer. 

Tested  for  centuries  in  Europe.  Unsupasssed 
in  beauty;  cheap,  and  lasts  for  ages. 

Tile  made  under  patents  owned  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  make  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  cheapest 
tile  roof  in  the  world. 

Propositions  from  responsible  parties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  manufacture  on  royalty  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

03Li-A-"2”  SEII3;TC3-31jE  CO  , 

Ingall’s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


4  4t  d. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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OIK  METALLIC  LATE. 


Have  you  used  it?  If  not,  you  will  find  it 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces,  the  best  form 
of  fire-proofing,  most  easily  and  cheaply  applied. 
Leading  architects  specify  it. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


BRICK  KILN  ARCH  IRONS 


Old  Style  Corrugated. 


NEW  PATTERN. 


Inside  Measure,  10%xl2%-in 


a 


as 

0) 


a> 

'O 


Door  closed  Air-tight. 


Door  open  to  admit  draught  of  air. 


The  lugs  on  the  (new  pattern)  Irons  and  Doors  stand  out  at  right  angles,  so  that 
the  door  may  slide  in,  making  a  tight  joint  against  the  Iron,  or  out,  so  as  to  leave  an 
opening  at  either  side,  or  all  around  when  required  for  a  draught,  as  shown  on  cuts. 
The  Door  is  made  convex-concave,  which  giyes  great  strength,  and  allows  for  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion,  without  danger  of  warping  or  cracking. 

Weight,  75  lbs.  per  set.  Price  $8.00  per  set  at  New  York. 

THEO.  SHARTS, 

_ _ 184  East  93d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

B“,,d * "r SELF-CONTAINED  CMfMgJEC 

SIDE-CRANK  tllbllltO 

- AND - 

RETURN-FLUE  BOILERS 

8,12, 16,  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade,  tow  in  Price.  Strictly  first- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR. 

to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 

Address  us  in  full  as  IoIIowb: 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  and  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

...  ,  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Two  good  setters,  used  to  setting  in 
Continuous  Kilns  For  further  particulars 
addps  Continuous  Kii.n, 

’’  ‘  Q*  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SALE.  An  inexhaustible  clay  bed  of 
acres  joining  one  of  the  best  brickyards 
Galesburg.  850  feet  C.  B  &  Q.  track  frontage. 
Address  Holmes  &  Kingsbury, 

Galesburg,  Ill. 


15 


2  tf  d. 


BARGAINS  in  second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines,  Two  Brewer-Tiffancies,  one  Brewer 
Elevator,  all  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 
....  Davis  Brown, 

-  Portland,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Carnell  Brick  Machine,  one 
engme  and  boiler;  been  run  but  five  months. 
175,000  wood  pallets  as  good  as  new,  and  other  yard 
supplies.  All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  Address  bee  Gum, 

33  u-  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — “Chief  Brick  Machine.”  A  new' 
improved  “Chief”  soft  mud  brick  machine. 
Purchaser  did  not  go  into  the  brick  business  as 
contemplated.  For  full  particulars  write 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

_  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.  A  Contracting  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 

chine  Works.  Located  in  one  of  the  most 
nourish  mg  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Splen¬ 
did  railway  facilities.  Good  business  location  and 
cheap  fuel.  Address  285 

3  f*  c-  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

-  tf  d-  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Four  Semi-Dry  Brick  Machines,  in 
first-class  order,  for  making  front  and  orna- 
mental  bricks,  including  extra  molds  for  pattern 
bricks.  Will  be  sold  together  or  separate. 

„  ,  ,  H.  0.  Webster, 

2a-  L  d.  No.  9  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

BARGAINS  in  Second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  Brewer-Tiffanies  One  Brewer 
Crusher,  late  pattern,  nearly  new.  One  Brewer  Ele¬ 
vator.  All  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

, ,  ,  Davis  Brown, 

Portland,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.  An  extra  strong  Gurney  Mud  Ma¬ 
chine  and  50  molds  in  first-class  order.  Also 
pug  Tin  11  and  spring  trucks  ,and  racks  and  pallets 
for  140  M  brick.  Will  be  sold  cheap  to  make  room 
for  dry  press  machine.  Address 
„  „  ,  _  The  Minnesota  Brick  Co., 

2  3  d.  Lumbermens’  Exchange,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent  of  Brick 
Works  25  years’  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  by  dry  and  stiff  mud  process;  able 
t.°  budd  and  work  afterwards,  either  updraft,  down 
draft  or  continuous  principle  kilns.  Also  dries  by 
steam  or  hot  air.  Address  -  -  y 

2  tf  t. 


I.  P., 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


T 


O  THE  RIGHT  man  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  manufacturing  of  brick,  firebrick, 
sewer  pipes,  etc.,  etc.,  a  splendid  opportunity  is 
ollered  to  establish  himself  in  a  small,  thriving 
western  town.  Only  small  capital  required  as  he 
will  be  assisted  by  a  responsible  corporation  o wiling 
the  clay  deposits.  Communicate  by  mail  to 

“Dakota  ** 

-1  2  d.  Care  Wales  &  Co.,  72  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  One  A.  M.  &  W.  H.  Wiles  Heavy 
Standard  Steampower  Brick  Machine  with  10 
A11  gears,  pinion,  pulleys,  clutches, 
collar  beam  and  belt  m  good  order ;  also  some  new 
extra  parts  to  go  with  it ;  also  one  extra  complete 
cast  front  press-box  and  press,  etc.,  used  only  a 
little  and  fits  Wiles  Steam  Power  Machine.  Also 
one  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Power  Quaker  Brick  Ma- 

V?ee,dJ  a  orJ  parts  only'  A]so  lwo  Champion 
Brick  Mould  Sanders,  with  belts,  pulleys,  etc.  Also 
one  clay  elevator  and  belt  to  carry  strikings  back 
to  brick  machine,  nearly  new.  Also  300  feet  first- 
class  shafting  2 M  to  3%-in.  diameter,  together  with 
all  fiange  couplings  fitted  on  to  shafting.  Also  post 
hangers  aDd  pillow  block  boxes  (all  babbited  bear¬ 
ings)  that  go  with  it.  Also  some  iron  and  wood 
pulleys.  Also  17  open  yard  green  brick  barrows-  8 
open  yard  single  deck  two-wheeled  brick  trucks  • 

4  brick  edgersj  200  brick  nioulds  used  sonic,  good 
order;  7  horse  carts;  2  clay  plows.  Reason  for 
selling— radical  changes  in  my  works. 

Q1  .  C.  P.  Merwin, 

3  1  Berlin,  Conn. 

[Continued  on  next  page.] 
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FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP.  Two  Kennedy  Dry 
Press  Brick  Machines,  one  pair  heavy  rolls,  one 
stedman  Disintegrator.  Address  box  158, 

3  i  (j.  Builders  Ex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE.  A  Chief  Brick  Machine,  horsepower, 
in  good  order.  Price  1125.00.  Going  to  use 
steampower.  .  Chas  Crowell, 

y  i  Goshen,  Ind. 


SITUATION  wanted.  A  practical  man  desires  a 
position  as  engineer  or  general  roustabout;  can 
do  anything  required  in  a  brickyard.  For  terms, 
references,  etc.,  address  Otto  Hermann, 

2  3  d.  193  Ontario  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


[710R  SALE  or  lease  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  first-class 
<  site  for  a  brickyard  in  close  proximity  to  river 
and  railroads.  Plenty  of  fine  blue  clay.  Also  clay 
for  sale.  Address  M-  W-  Vosburgti, 

2  3  c,  Box  218,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.  By  experienced  German,  situation 
as  foreman,  burner,  setter  or  brickmaker. 
Thoroughly  understands  all  kinds  of  brickyard 
work  and  some  bricklayer  work.  Last  position- 
burner  for  paving  brick  works.  18  years  experi- 
onr*p  F.  TRENDE, 

4  lip. _ Robbins,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE.  A  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra-cotta  Lum¬ 
ber  Plant  in  a  thriving  town  in  Central  Iowa,, 
with  a  splendid  trade  both  in  brick  and  tile,  and 
plenty  of  the  best  of  clay  for  both  brick  and  tile. 
A  splendid  opening  for  a  practical  tile  and  brick- 
maker-  Reason  for  selling— other  business  that  re¬ 
quires  all  my  attention.  For  full  particulars 

TllM°om.V 


CAPITAL  wanted !  A  well  established  Brick  Go. 

with  a  good  trade  desires  to  increase  their  cap¬ 
ital  and  extend  their  business,  and  to  this  end  want 
to  interest  some  man  or  men  with  capital,  and.  pre¬ 
fer  one  who  understands  the  brick  business,  or  is 
an  energetic  business  man  to  take  an  active  part  m 
the  management  of  the  business.  Location  m  tne 
largest,  best  and  most  growing  city  in  lexas.  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  good.  Yard  convenient  for  city 
trade  and  for  shipping  and  in  close  proximity  to 
unlimited  clay  beds.  The  right  parties  with  capi¬ 
tal  will  find  this  a  rare  opportunity.  We  invite 
correspondence  and  examination.  Adnress 

v  “Brick  Company,” 

2  tf  G  p.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R-,  Chicago, 
HL 

MAP  OF  THE  UNPPED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R-,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

COLOI5IPIC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

46  d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THREE  steps 

TO  SUCCESS. 


RAYMOND'S 
Automatic  Power  Press 
10,000  per  day. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 

ind  &  Terra  Cotta 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  cl  ay  workers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 

Pusr  Mill  which  is  superior  to  , 

any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durabi  1  y. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus- 

iness  wil1  do  wel1 10  corresP°nd  with  us 

in  regard  t0  Machinery’ as  we  maimfac' 

lH  III  [j ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 

AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STE  YEN  SON  &  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 

The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

boilers, 

(  steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Olay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 

ALT  ^“We  furnish  com- 

/ plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
in  Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Raymond’s  Perfection  Press 
for  Ornamental  Brick. 

_  2,000  per  day. 

Raymond’s  Automatic  Dumping  Car, 

Winding  Drum,  and  Portable  Track  for 
Transferring  Clay  Cheaply. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


Bviena  T7"Ista,  “^7“ a. 


The  Clay-worker 


AM.  MILLID.LNC 


■FOE- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton -Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

_  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

burden,  oetleck  d;  Uu.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  drv  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  A  TILE  CO. 

B0^DEfI,  jSEIiLECK  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


“NEW  DISCOVERY”  KILN. 


PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 

It  Meads  tlie  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  Is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  giat<  s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

8end  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

W  e  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Sellable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address — 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 
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3000  TO  4800 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWEB. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOT733*S  PATENT.) 

These  pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


A  large  capacitiy  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards, .Water 

Works,  Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries, 

or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power. 
The  pump  has  large  valves  ( aceettible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  con¬ 
taining  tand,  gravel ,  mud,  tewage  matter ,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible, 
wear. 


Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


THS  T72TX02T  HARDWARE  CO.,  , 


TORttOTOTOtf,  CONNECTICUT. 
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CINCINNATI 

mm  if  i  compani. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  S>TRAIIS,  Manager. 
Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ciaaclxmetti,  O. 


DqUBLE strength 

culvert 

PIPE 

kp.  w'™ 


AN  IMPROVED  COAL  BURNER. 


The  most  re¬ 
liable,  satisfac¬ 
tory  Hanging 
Grate  Basket 
tor  burning 
brick  with  coal 
in  common 
cased  brick 
kilns  and  down 
draft  brick  and 
tile  kilns  with¬ 
out  sub-arches 
or  outside  fur- 
canes.  They 
Patent  applied  lor.  are  in  successful 
use.  For  circulars,  testimonials  and  price, 
address  WM.  H.  WICKERS, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


W£-  >7/r '/?OA/  / 

sOrf/ir/A/G  &  Vr/vm/WAso  Co./, 

& 


£ 

WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST  ^ 

BRICK  DRYER  1 


N  THE  MARKET. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


m 


The  Clay-  W  orker. 


PHYSICAL  ANU  CHEMICAL. 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

3STe-w  A-lToston.^,  IncL. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  411  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering . 

'I' lie  only  publication  in  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 
Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


THE 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


Summer  Tours. 

Palace  Steamers.  Low  Rates. 

Pour  Trips  per  Week  Between 

DETROIT,  MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Petoskey.  The  Soo,  Marquette,  and 
Lake  Huron  Purts. 


Every  Evening  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Sunday  Trips  durinj  June.  July,  August  and 
September  Only. 


Our  Illustrated  Pamphlets, 

Bates  and  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  furnished 
by  your  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

E.  B.  WHITCOMB,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

THE  LETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  STEAM  NAV.  CO 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a-  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 


Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 


- For  Handling: - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  >88  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 

- THE - 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 


PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Iftdl&IlcipoliS,  Illd. 

J8@“Correspondence  solicited.*©!! 


Thr  Clay-worker 
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The  Craycroft  Re-press  Brick  Press. 


For  Re-pressing:  Red  and  Fire  Brick. 


This  Re-Press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 
Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  modern 
improvements,  and  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  market. 

It  is  manufactured  of  steel, 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and 
cast  iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

It  is  used  for  repressing 
red  brick,  which  are  used 
for  the  fronts  of  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  enables  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary  red 
brick. 

The  press  is  also  used  to 
repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from  this 
machine  furnished  on  appli, 
cation. 


Approximate  Weight,  900. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 
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BRICK  MACHINE 


ClD  OHIO. 


a  U.  S.A. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 


AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

.^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  GO., 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  SIHEMIMTf 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN.  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

31.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-I  res.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


i 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r.  . 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunneb, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay,  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Stiff  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front, Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re- Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  Water  Pipes, 
Fire  Clays,  Fire  Bricks, Glass  Pots,  TerraCotta,  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.,  with  a  HP  tory  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glaze?,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modern  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  $5.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Work.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities— How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring,  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bricks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manuf  cture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Rooffing  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

8@”  A  circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  thefutl  Table 
of  Content' <  of  this  important  book,  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  will  be  tent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishebs,  Booksellers  &  Importers 

810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 

DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 


Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Steam 


w  Horse  &  Steam  \ 
•' Power  Brick  and 
Tile  Machines,  j 


Engines  andl 
jk^jBoilers,  Shafting 
sHKl Gearing,  Scc.j 


Castings, 
Repairs  and 
Jobbing. 


Pug  Mills, 
Moulds,  Trucks 
|V  Borrows, 


iiM'iy  i 1  h  « *  l 1  j I 


Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  ot  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  and  Brick  Makers’ 
Appliances.  Address, 


P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  C0-,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Go., 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  U.  S.,  OF 

Bolted  Brick  Barrows,  Mule  Trucks,  Spring  Brick  Trucks, 

Road  Scrapers,  Wheel  Scrapers,  Grading  Plows, 


.A.XT3X  BA.BROWS  OF  -A.X-X.  KINDB. 


Open  Bottom  Brick  Barrow,  with  Jacob’s  Patent  'Wood  Wheel 

Handles  52  inches  long;  Legs  17  inches  high;  Bottom  23%  Inches  wide,  29  inches  long;  Dash,  24  inches 
wide,  19%  inches  high. 

This  Barrow  is  designed  for  use  in  Brick  and  Tile  Yards,  and  especially  for  handling  green  brick 
Diameter  of  Wheel  19  inches;  width  of  Tire,  1%  inches. 

These  Barrows  fold  for  shipping  same  as  our  Garden  Barrows.  ®Gg*Send  for  General  Catalogue. 

THE  KILBOURNE  &  JACOBS  MFO.  CO.  ■  -  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  i<  e  r  . 
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3 Patter nIs  Mol d  Machines 

2SIZES  0FDIE-  MACHINES 
PUGMILL  S',  RE-PRESSES/ 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
elevators,  Barrows  trucks, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

COMPLETEBRIC^ORTl^EOUTf  ITS 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 


Brick  and  Til©  Machines ! 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  wor  d 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,  1S84.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 


We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years'  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  ami  Tile  Machines. 


We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  234  up  to  10  inches. 

l^“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 


&  SONS, 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


A  Complete  Vestibule  Limited 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 

A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers—  heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desired. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  F.  v.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 


runs  b  e  t- 
ville,  Lei- 
Washington 
tibule  Sleep- 
runs  bet- 
ci  n  n  a  t  i  , 


ween  Louis- 
ington  and 
and  a  Ves- 
ing  Car  also 
ween  Cin- 
Richmo  u  d 


^Route 

and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 

Picturesque  Regions  of  America 

The  train  is  perfect  in 
sleeping  and 


cars  are  of  the 
ous  pattern ; 
the  dining  car 
that  of  any 
tel,  and  the 


TO 

FAST  FLYING  VIRGINIAN 


every  respect ;  the 
drawing  room 
most  luxuri- 
the  service  in 
is  equal  to 
first  class  ho- 
dining  car 


runs  through  with  the  train,  not  being  cut  off 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  hold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  1  he 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
‘R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


r 
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The;  clay-  W  orke  r. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 

- and - 

Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


FU  p  \ll  r7\/  CHAIN  BELTING 

.  ll.  L.  lVlDl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooier 


t-j  CJ  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat,  Feb.  7, 1888- 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 


of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURM  CO. 


Mention  this  paper. 


(See  ad.  on  page  47?.) 


FRANKFORT.  INI).,  U.  S.  A. 


J^UT5/*\AdE  OF 

k  Buildings,  i(] 

rk  MACHlhlEFfr;  gs 
A  FUf^NITUF^E, 

7  LIVE  STOCK 
PORTRAITS, 
LETTERHEADS 

ECT. 


5l?«  Brie^  /Tyaet^i  i?e  IJxefya  i^e 

Some  Booming  Bargains  in  Brick  Machinery.  Two  complete  equip¬ 
ments  for  Paving  Brick.  Two  Model  Plants  for  Soft  Mud  Brick. 
Two  Dry  Press  Machines  good  as  new.  Twelve  Mud  Machines, 
some  of  which  never  made  over  100  brick.  Ten  Stiff  Clay  Machines. 
Combined  Brick  and  Pile  Machine.  Three  Clay  Disintegrators,  two 
of  which  are  new.  Light  and  heavy  Pug  Mills — wood  and  iron. 
Consult  our  sheet  before  placing  your  order. 

The  Brick  Machine  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

P.  S.  One  bargain  in  30  h.p.  engine  and  boiler. 


IMPROVED 

CF7IMPI@N  *  B^ICK  *  M©  liD  *  OTDING  *  jaflcjnp. 

8ave8  more  sand;  requires  one-half  the  power  to  run  it;  nas  its  gearing 
compounded,  arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury  from 
sand,  thus  adding  seventy -five  per  cent,  to  its  term  of  usefulness:  runs  nearly 
one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more 
time  to  properly  jar  the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a  cleaner  and  smoother 
brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  constructed  of  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling 
or  snrinking  is  prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

sSBs  CAUTION  : 

We  respectfully  iniorm  all  parties  interested  that  our  machine  is  covered 
by  several  patents  having  broad  claims,  including  among  other  features  the  use 
of  a  cylinder  and  a  belt  moving  with  the  cylinder,  and  serving  to  keep  the 
molds  in  place  while  being  sanded,  and  that  we  shall  prosecute  all  parties  using 
infringing  machines  and  we  advisedly  specify  as  such  one  known  as  the  Potts’ 
Sander,  manufactured  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

To  prove  the  good  faith  which  prompted  us  publish  the  above  caution,  it  Is 
stated  that  we  have  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  against  J.  C.  Keener  &  Sons,  of  Middletown,  Pa., 
who  bought  and  used  a  Potts  Sander,  as  infringing  of  our  several  patents  on  the 
champion  Sander.  We  shall  insist  upon  our  rights  under  our  patent  until  in¬ 
fringers  shall  cease  manufacturing,  using  or  selling  infringing  machines. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Sole  Propi  letor, 

Eastern  Factory  at  Cohoes,  N.T.  Western  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

See  article  page  242  in  Clay-Worker,  April,  1889.]  [Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  Proprietors. 


r  H  E  C  L  A  Y  =  YV  O  R  K  E  R. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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The  clay  -  W  orker. 


THE  FEOST 

Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
intormation. 


Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINUED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SING*. 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28.  1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  8b  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementslin!Hand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

£  ,  P.  M.  <&  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  Orders  from  abroad 

>itr  ptly  attended  to. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

I os.  1819  And  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Variont  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  .-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills.  Temper, 
ing  machinery,  ind  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


69*Send  fbr  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  f®“Mention  The  Clay  Woreeb. 


Dral^e’s3tai}dard  /T\aet?ii?e  U/orl\s 

100-102  .So.  dirrton.  St.,  01^.Ica,gro,  Ills. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Brict  Machinery,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulators,  Elevators,  Etc. 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-ofi  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clay  working.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Red  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  same 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Our  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  Chicago 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3 ;  Thomas  Tulley,  2 ; 
Fred  Zapple,  1;  Alex  Burke,  1,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Hayt&  Alsip,  4;  J.  B.  Legnard,  2;  May, 
Purington  &  Co.,  1;  Wahl  Bros.,  2;  John  Busse,  1,  Union  Brick  Co.,  1;  Chicago  Brick  and 
Mill  Co.,  1;  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  1;  Adam  Weckler,  1:  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1 ;  John  Sexton, 
1;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1 ;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 

OUR  PRIQES  ARE,  REASONABLE. 


“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will  make  more  brick 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


This  Cut  represents  our  “HONEST  JOHN”  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity,  1C5C5,C5C5C5  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SEVEN  TONS. 


* 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLIICTED. 
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T  H  ED  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  ED  R. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  he  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

|j3F*Is  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  - - — - 

Orders  Solletecl. 


Mk.  J.  C.  Steei.e,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sir:—  In  answer  to  your  enquiry  in  regard 
to  our  opinion  of  your  Brick  Trucks  and  Portable 
Hack  system  would  say  that  as  we  had  tried  other 
Trucks  and  laid  them  aside  as  a  failure,  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  we  gave  your  system  a  trial,  but  we 
are  now  glad  that  we  did  as  our  hricks  are  handled 
much  neater,  and  beside  we  save  from  $4.00  to  $4.50 
per  day  on  each  of  our  yards  in  wages.  You  can 
refer  any  one  who  may  doubt  its  merits  to  us 

Yours,  etc.,  WATSON  &  CECIL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


Akron  Fire  BriGK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  J-^RICK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  lor  Mortar. 


Having;  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLIS  OXT,  See., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  U.  S.,  as  it  can  be  dried  off 
more  perfectly  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked  and 
cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to  be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  as  the  fire  can  be  distributed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  without  any  difficulty.  It  is 

easily  controlled  and  managed.  I  can  turn 
out  50  per  cent,  stock  or  face  brick,  all  hav¬ 
ing  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked  or 
flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial 
kiln  of  the  day,  as  it  stands  more  wear  and 
tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built  to  hold  from 
250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  men  can  easily 
handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to  300,- 
000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  fuel  including  oil  and  gas. 

I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  been  burning  brick  for  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  in  all  kinds  of  kilns  for  20  years.  For  plans  and  specifications 
and  full  particulars  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  c  lay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

The  International  Terra  Cotta  Lumber 

Company  offers  for  sale  the  exclusive  rights  of  manufacturing  the  new 
Fireproofing  and  Building  Material  known  as 

TERRA  COTTA  LUMBER 

or 

POROUS  EARTHENWARES 

in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Also  shoprights  in  several  cities  of  other  states  on  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  Address 

EDWARDS  ROBERTS.  President, 

NO.  8  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  Walworth  Run 
Foundry'  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

WALWORTH 


RUN  FOUNDRY  CO,,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  -  W  ORKER. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

LEVIATHAN  *  BELTING 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  LETTER. 

Office  of 

Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co., 
W.  H.  Ash  well,  Proprietor. 

712  National  A«emie  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

February  28,  1890. 
Messrs.  Main  Betting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  ‘-Leviathan”  Belting  supplied 
by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We 
had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from 
9-inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved 
uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during 
the  last  25  years  used  every  description 
of  belting,  leather,  rubber  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has 
given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  yours. 

I  watched  their  working  carefully  from 
the  commencement  until  we  closed  down 
for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion 
of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less 
slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  got  more  work  through 
with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  our  class  of  work,  we  found 
the  weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
these  belts. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
with  any  one  wishing  information  on 
this  class  of  belting. 

£-Sn  Yours  faithfully, 

The  Ft.  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works. 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Con¬ 
veyor  Belt,  being  far  more 
serviceable  and  efficient  than 
any  other  belt  or  device. 

Get  the  Leviathan 

and  you  get  the  Best. 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111: 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using 
your  8-inch  8-ply  Leviathan  Belting  for 
three  years.  We  elevate  wet  glass  sand  to 
a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 
sprocket  chain  elevator,  and  we  find  by 
experience  that  one  Leviathan  belt  will 
elevate  eight  times  as  much  sand  as  a 
sprocket  chain  will,  before  it  wears  out. 
The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have 
given  us  good  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co. 
Dictated.  Per  E.  C.  Downerd,  Pres 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “UBYIATHAN”  Belting. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLE 


Lactories:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


248  Randolph  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YOU  GOT  IT? 


The 
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DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 


Every  Brick  and  Tilemaker  Should  Have  It. 


SEND  FOR  IT,  IT’S  FREE. 


'vvcvwfcy 


If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Piano  or 
Organ,  dont  fail  to  write  us  for  prices. 

A  NEW  PIANO  FOR  $225.00. 

Boxed  and  put  on  cars  here.  This  piano  guaran- 
teedTor^ Five  Years.  Organs  for  parlor,  lodges  and 
societies  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 


BRANCHES : 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


BSTMention  this  paper. 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 


The  largest  stock  of  Swiss  Music 
Boxes  in  the  West. 

We  have  them  in  stock,  self  play¬ 
ing,  with  any  number  of  tunes  from 
2  to  60  at  prices  from  $3  to  $150 
each. 

Also  we  keep  a  complete  stock  01 
music  and  musical  merchandise. 
Instruments,  Guitars,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Brass  Band  in¬ 
struments.  Send  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

20,000  copies  of  music  at  10  cents  each. 

EMIL  WULSCHNER, 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  C  e  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  MAKE  BRICK  ? 

— THEN  PUT  IN  THE — 

ARNOLD  STEAM  TUNNEL  DRYER. 


style  tK~VA  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  ■  ■  OHIO. 


of 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS, 


The  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Drying  System  Before  the  Public. 


Scientifically  arranged,  economically  constructed,  quickness  combined  with  thorough¬ 
ness  in  operation.  Estimates  on  brick  and  wood  buildings  now  ready. 

Can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  at  the  Strasburgh  works  of  the  Dover  Brick  Co., 
where  it  is  drying  brick  at  a  MAXIMUM  COST  of  TEN  CENTS  PER  THOUSAND. 


P.  ARNOLD,  -  - 


THE  ARNOLD  BRICK  CAR. 


All  wrought  iron  and  angled  steel  body. 
Fitted  with  the  Arnold  Anti-Friction  Bear¬ 
ing.  Light,  durable,  cheap,  easy  running. 
A  boy  can  handle  4,000  pounds  with  this  car. 

CANAL  DOVER,  O. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  MACHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ABDERSOH  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Si^es  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  inland  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

R0BIN50N  §  BU^, 

Cla-stimp  sbigrrL,  -  Ills. 


The  Clay-worker 
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We  manufacture  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs  ot  machinery  for  making  brick  and  tile ,  including  The 
Leader  Brick  Machine ,  The  Leader  Tile  Machine  and  the  Leader  Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  Pug  Mills,  Clay 
Crushers  and  Elevators,  Winding  Drums  and  Dump  Cars.  Circulars  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  BROWN -FRAZIER  MFG.  CO., 

Mention  Clay- Worker.]  PORTLAND,  IND. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  clay  Working  Mach¬ 
inery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clay  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies,  Clay 
Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  Write  for  circulars. 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TH-E  GURNEY  BRICK  MACHINE, 

Crushers,  Mixing  and  Moulding  Apparatus 

In  a  single  machine — the  same  being  covered  by  patent  issued 
October.  6,  1885. 

This  Machine  will  work  any  clay,  however  hard  and  lumpy, 
with  no  preparation  before  soaking  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Crushers  will  take  the  clay  through,  disintegrating  it 
thoroughly,  as  fast  as  the  machine  will  turn  out  the  brick,  as  they 
have  a  capacity  for  50,000  or  more  brick  a  day. 

The  machine  will  turn  out  from  4,000  to  5,000  good,  smooth 
square  brick  an  hour— the  day’s  work  of  about  seven  to  eight 
hours,  in  this  city,  being  33,400  brick. 

With  proper  moulding  sand  the  brick  from  this  Machine  made 
from  any  clay  will  slip  easily,  requiring 

NO  “BUMPING”  OF  MOULDS 

Thus  saving  much  hard  work  and  adding  some  thousands  of 
brick  to  the  day’s  output,  to  say  nothing  of  quality. 


Also  First-Class  STEAM  au<l  HORSE  POWER  MACHINES 
of  same  pattern,  without  Crushers. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 


T.  G.  GURLEY, 


xoo  Wisconsin  Street. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


JltflE  I*  *  BRICK  A  MflCflipg  ■<- 

- HANCFACTVRED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES. 

({roffjl  poiqt,  Inland  County,  {left  Yoi^. 

These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years, 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.  1 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  savTni 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  Kiwis  1  Mills  which  th„m,mv,i„  ...v. r„ i  ,  V  .  " <i  sa vi n g 

usad  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  23  Bethune  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


I 


Gurnee’s  id  Distributor  anil  Drying  Attachment  for  Brick  Kilns 

Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  fuel. 

'  _  * 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  oi 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up  draft  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
horizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  The  flame  used  in 
;  heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of  a 

burner  introduced  at  the  mouth  ot  the  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on, the  upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  .over  it  and 
should  the  popping  lake  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  J*nward  until 
the  gate  falls  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draft  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by’all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  "the  inventor  and  patentee, 


.  J, 


1 1( Mention  t  heyday- Worker.] 


UNT, 


% 
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The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  the 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Down- 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any|further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular.  ELLENSBURGH,  WASHINGTON. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


THE  BEST  BRI  OH  TEIEjUST  OUST  THE  T£AHHET. 
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POINTS  COMMENDING!  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 


No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 


This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln 'and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  lire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

3=3os:  1-3=1©,  Za,rLesT7“Ille,  O. 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 


The 
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WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  THO- 


-MANUFACTURERS- 


WHITMAN’S  STOCK  BRICK  TRUCK— 2  Styles. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Brick  Truck  in  America.  The  materials  are  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Hickory  Lumber.  Steel  Axle.  Either  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Best  Quality 
polished  boxed  end  oil  tempered  springs,  heavily  ironed.  We  have  High  End  Trucks 

for  common  brick,  brick 
barrows. 

We  make  a  large  variety 
of  clay  and  construction 
cars.  The  all  around  dump 
car  has  met  with  great 
favor.  We  also  make  cars 
for  drying  kilns. 

We  have  many  years  fur¬ 
nished  the  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.  trucks 
and  cars  for  their  numerous 
yards.  Also  many  of  the 
largest  yards  inthe  country. 
Send  ton  circulars  and  prices. 

We  also  manufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Warehouse 
Trucks,  Barrows,  Hay  Press¬ 
es — horse  and  steam,  etc. 


OLAY  UR  CONSTRUCTION  CAR— ANY  STYLE. 


Whitman  Agricultural  Co. 


Factory  Cor.  Eighth  &  Clark  Ave. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Combined  Brick-Dryer  and  Kiln.  —  Continuous  Running. 

Eighty  per  Cent.  Fuel  saved  in  Kiln.  —  No  Extra  Fuel  for  Dryer. 

A  Perfect  Result  from  any  Fuel. — Bricks  Burned  and  Dryed  all  year  around. 

No  Loss  in  Burning.  —  No  Loss  in  Drying. 

All  Goods  burnt  Uniform  in  Color  and  Quality  to  any  Hardness  required. 
Expenses  for  Repairing  Small.  Arrangement  very  Simple. 


Aug.  4,  1888 


PATENTED: 

Nov.  20,  1888  (2  Patents) 
Two  Other  Patents  Pending. 


Jan.  8,  1889. 
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C.  F.  GOODMAN,  Pres,  and  Treas.  F.  D.  COOPER,  Seer. 

MAN.  A.  TH.  BOEHHCKE,  Supt. 
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SAMPLE  •  TESTIMONIALS 


From  Among  the  Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Operation  in  all  Sections 

of  the  Country. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  19,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  a  recent  date,  asking  in  regard 
to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  the  I  letcher  &  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased  last  spring,  1  feel  it  is  due  your  lirm 
to  give  you  a  complimentary  letter  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
only  made  2,000,000  brick  this  season,  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  of  good,  nice,  square  brick  per 
day  often  hours,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  cheap  machine  to  buy  the  “Mew  Quaker,” 
and  in  regard  to  the  Pug  Mill,  will  just  say  that  no  mud-working  ma¬ 
chine  is  complete  without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
deserve,  1  remain,  Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  N.  Wiegel, 

Superintendent  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  been  using  four  of  your  Heavy  Steampower 
“New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  for  the  past  two  years  successfully  in 
our  Riverside  brickyards,  and  intend  ordering  one  or  more  machines 
with  the  complement  of  Pug  Mill  and  Sander,  making  our  daily  out¬ 
put  150,000  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  respectfully,  Sacramento  Transportation  Co., 

By  J.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Post  Falls,  Idaho,  October  4,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  would  say  we 
consider  the  “New  Quaker”  the  best  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market. 
It  makes  a  perfect  brick  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  put 
twenty  thousand  bricks  pei  day  on  the  yard  with  eleven  men. 

Yours  respectfully,  Post  Falls  Brick  Co. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  October  23,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th,  asking  how  I  like  the 
“Mew  Quaker  Machine”  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I  will  say  in  the  last  two 
years  have  made  7,000,000  brick  with  them  and  see  no  reason  ( with 
slight  repairs  of  wearing  parts)  why  they  should  not  be  good  for  that 
many  more.  So  much  for  their  durability.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they 
turn  out,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have 
ever  seen.  Respectfully,  Sheldon  Brick  Co., 

By  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Manager. 

Corning,  Iowa,  October  9,  1889. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  1  will  say  that  the  “New  Quaker” 
Horsepower  Brick  Machine  I  bought  from  you  last  spring  is  all  that 
you  claimed  it  to  be.  None  of  my  hands  had  ever  seen  a  brick  machine 
of  any  kind  in  operation,  but  they  soon  caught  on.  With  clean  sand 
and  moulds  aad  good  tempered  clay  (which  are  all  necessary  to  make 
bricks  by  any  method)  and  a  team  of  lively  horses,  the  machine  will 
make  all  the  bricks  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it.  Last  season  by 
hand  moulding  1  lost  a  gt  eat  many  brick  by  cracking,  both  in  the 
sheds  and  on  the  yard.  This  season  I 'have  lost  none.  1  have  shed 
room  for  42,000.  The  stalls  hold  414.  When  running  we  usually  make 
four  stalls  per  hour  or  1650  brick.  We  have  made  a  stall  of  414  brick 
in  eight  and  a-half  minutes  on  a  spurt.  ttespectfully, 

W.  B.  McLaughlin. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  The  two  Extra  Heavy  “New  Quaker”  Machines 
which  we  bought  of  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  you 
sent  us  last  year.  They  have  done  better  than  you  promised  they 
would  do.  We  gladly  recommend  them.  Yours  truly, 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Marshall,  Mo.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  23d  received.  We  think  you  have  the 
best  brick  machine  in  the  market.  We  can  make  brick  equal  if  not 
better  than  stock  brick.  If  any  one  doubts  what  we  say  in  this  part 
of  this  of  the  country,  they  can  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick  are  here  ready  for  inspection. 

Respectfully  yours,  Merkins  &  Rose  Bros. 


Helena,  Mont.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  regarding  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  will  say  that  the  four  extra 
heavy  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugmills  in  connection  with  the  four  extra 
heavy  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
from  the  first  day  that  we  started.  We  also  have  four  mould-sanding 
machines.  The  day’s  work  has  been  30,000  per  machine,  and  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  that  amount  in  nine  hours  and  have 
made  that  amount  in  seven  hours.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  pugmills  to  anyone  contemplating  purchasing  soft  mud 
machinery.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  yard  during  the 
brickmaking  season  1  will  gladly  explain  the  merits  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  to  them.  1  remain, 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  H.  Bray,  Supt.  N.  Kessler’s  Brickyard. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  September  26,  1889. 

Gents:  The  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  brick.  Can  make  2,000  an  hour  with  six  men  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  brick.  The  men  and  myself  knew  nothing  about  the  machine, 
but  we  have  never  been  hindered  one  minute,  nor  has  it  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  A.  Irish. 

’  Santa  Clara,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1890. 

Sirs:  The  two  horsepower  machines  we  bought  of  you  are  good, 
and  will  sign  any  testimonial  you  desire.  Yours,  John  Hurd, 

President  Northern  Adirondack  R.R. 

[We  never  write  up  testimonials  for  signature  and  only  publish 
what  our  customers  actually  say.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  Extra  Heavy  Machine  1  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  works 
very  nicely  and  makes  nice,  square  brick,  and  in  fact  gave  me  every 
satisfaction.  I  gladly  recommend  your  machine  to  brickmakers. 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

Fred.  W.  Harvey. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  October  2,  1890. 

Gents:  The  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring  has  given  satisfaction.  I  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
1  took  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  spring  and  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Denver,  and  visited  most  of  the  brickyards  on  the  route,  and  came 
home  and  ordered  a  “New  Quaker”  from  you.  I  use  the  pallet  system 
with  a  swing  roof,  which  is  a  good  thing.  No  lost  brick  by  rain. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  P.  Alsip. 

Lockland,  Ohio,  October  15,  1890. 

Gents:  Have  been  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.  Have 
made  good  brick  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  ten  hours.  Our  brick  have 
taken  the  lead  over  hand-made  and  other  machine-made  brick  in  this 
section.  Respectfully  yours,  Mueller  &  Pater. 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recommendation  for  your  “New 
Quaker”  Machine,  for  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  We  put 
it  to  a  test  and  run  1,700  brick  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  nice  brick 
as  you  wish  to  see  in  the  manner  we  manufacture. 

[Extra  Heavy.]  Yours  truly,  Simon  Kline. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  October  6,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  March  15th  l  started  the  running  of  the  Extra  Heavy 
Steampower  “New  Quaker”  Machine  I  purchased  from  you,  since 
which  time  I  have  turned  out  a  daily  average  of  46,000  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick.  During  that  time  I  have  been  to  but  little  delay  for 
repairs.  Any  of  your  many  customers  contemplating  the  running  of 
a  yard  requiring  that  amount  of  output,  I  certainly  would,  and  can, 
cheerfully  recommend  to  them  the  above  size  and  kind  of  machine. 

Respectfully,  James  Bleeker. 

[Mr.  Bleeker  uses  a  mould-sanding  machine  to  accomplish  this 
rapid  speed  which  enables  the  machine  to  turn  out  just  as  many  brick 
as  you  can  take  care  of  per  day.] 


“GO  THOU  AND  DO 


LIKEWISE.’’ 
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We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything-  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  ( hand  and  machine  ),  Trucks,  Bar- 
♦  .  77 

rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 

The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

Not  a  Scattering  Eew,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


ine 


•9 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 
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ALL  SIZES, 


FOB 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


IdFWhen  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


The  clay-worker 
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The  I.  X.  L.  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest'size. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made.  ' 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO. 
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FOB  BE-PBESSING 


-Me  RED  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  PAYING  BLOCKS,  )N- 

ROOFING  TILES,  Etc. 


W[anaf&ct;ni|6i|0  of  Bcicl^, 

Can  you  afford  to  place  your  brick 
upon  the  market  in  their  rough  and 
unfinished  condition,  when  the  expense 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand 
for  re-pressing  will  double  the  demand, 
and  increase  their  sale  value  by  several 
dollars  ? 


Manufacture^  of  paving  Bnicl^, 

Do  you  know  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  requires  paving  brick 
to  be  of  the  utmost  density,  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  and  gases 
may  be  absorbed ;  to  be  of  uniform 
size  and  finish,  that  they  will  pre  ent 
an  even  surface  for  vehicles  when  laid  ; 
to  be  free  from  liability  to  flake  or 
spall  ?  Do  you  know  that  these  results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  re-pressing  ? 
Do  you  know  that  your  competitors  are 
alive  to  these  truths  and  will  eventually 
build  a  monument  over  your  remains? 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD. 


Fifty  of  these  presses  put  in  operation  during  the  last  year,  giving 

the  best  of  satisfaction.  Send  for  names  of  firms  using  them  and  our 
catalogue  of  clayworking  implements. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &,  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker]. 


ID-A-ITTOZST,  OHIO 
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DISINTEGRATORS. 


The  following,*  communication  explains  itself : 

Olney,  111.,  March  31st,  1891. 

Messrs.  Jonathan  (Jreager’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: — 

0.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  say  in  your  machine  (Disintegrator)  is  a  false  casting  to  cover  the  Bolts  which  hold  the  steel 
bars  to  set  which  the  8  Bolts  must  be  loosened  to  get  at  the  two  which  hold  the  bars.  These  gather  stone  and 
clay  passing  through  the  machine  ;  Bolt  heads  soon  wear  off,  etc.  How  are  we  to  decide  what  is  best  to  do?  I 
saw  the  Potts  Machine,  but  have  not  yours.  Is  what  C.  <fc  A.  Potts  &  Co.  say  about  bolts,  etc  ,  true  or  not  ? 

JOHN  N.  HORNER. 

W  e  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  publicly  answer  Mr.  Horner.  The  first  cutting 
cylinder  we  built  did  have  4  (not  8)  bolts  to  secure  each  cylinder  plate;  that  was  LONG 
AGO.  We  lead  the  procession  for  Improvements.  INVESTIGATE. 

EXAMPLE  NO.  2. 

Bender  Bros.  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  wrote  us  for  prices  on  Combined  Pug  Mill  and 
Disintegrator,  requested  one  of  us  to  call  and  informed  us  that  Potts  folks  claimed 
that  our  Disintegrators  had  two  bolts  or  nuts  to  their  one,  or  some  such  stuff.  It 
did  not  take  much  explanation  to  show  Messrs.  Bender  which  Disintegrator  they  needed, 
and  we  did  not  sell  oars  br /  vanning  down  that  of  oar  competitors ,  either. 

The  Messrs.  Potts  admit  that  their  first  productions  were  not  nearly  so  desirable  as 
now  constructed.  By  informing  Mr.  Horner,  as  above,  they  have  called  Mr.  Horner’s  at¬ 
tention  to  one  of  our  early  machines  built  some  years  ago,  and  would  convey  the  idea  that 
we  still  so  construct  them.  On  all  Disintegrators  built  in  1890  and  part  of  ’89  we  used  but 
two  screws  to  each  cover.  In  our  new  cutting  cylinders  we  use  cutting  bars  running  full 
length  of  cylinder.  Each  bar  is  accessible  by  withdrawing  three  (3)  tap  screws,  and  our 
cutting  bars  are  4  inches  wide  by  %-inch  thick,  made  of  tool  steel  Any  practical 
person  will  at  once  see  the  many  desirable  features  of  our  cutting  cylinder  as  now  con¬ 
structed. 

We  are  selling  our  Disintegrators  faster  than  we  can  build  them  and  thank  the  Lord 
we  don’t  have  to  disparage  other  people’s  machinery  to  do  it.  A  close  comparison  of  our 
Disintegrator  with  those  built  and  sold  by  others  is  earnestly  solicited. 

In' March,  1888,  we  sold  one  of  our  first  Disintegrators  to  A.  J.  Crawford  Sc  Co.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.,  guaranteed  to  grind  for  30,000  brick.  Mr.  Crawford  assured  us  it  would  grind 
for  50,000.  In  December,  1889,  we  sold  the  same  folks  No.  2  Disintegrator  to  go  to  their 
new  works  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  on  April  3d  just  passed,  we  shipped  them  one 
of  our  New  No.  4  to  Nobles  Siding,  W.  Va.,  where  they  have  established  a  third  plant. 
With  each  of  these  Disintegrators  we  also  furnished  them  a  complete  equipment  of  our 
Brick  Machinery.  Reliable  machinery  certainly  seemed  profitable  in  this  instance. 
These  people  bought  with  their  eyes  open  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  We  are  now  better 
prepared  than  ever  to  equip  yards  complete  under  guarantee  of  profitable  production. 
Unlimited  references  embracing  our  most  respected  manufacturers. 

Correspondence  solicited  and  estimates  promptly  given. 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

Jopattyai?  Qrea^er’5  5°9S’ 
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U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Yaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fc  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 


EMENS’  PATENT 


wfelioti  (§lati  (liiranulafnii  att& 
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Robert  Schmidt  -McT  H  K  Geo.  C.  Firestone 

Schmidt  &  Firestone  Continuous  Brick  Kiln. 


This  kiln  is  built  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  and  of  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day  which  are  set 
in  the  kiln  direct  from  the  stiff  clay  or  Dry  Press  Machines.  Soft  mud  brick  are  sufficiently  dried  in  the  kiln  by 
utilizing  the  heat  of  the  cooling  brick,  to  stand  the  setting  for  burning,  and  the  watersmoke  is  taken  off  the  Dry 
Pressed  Brick  by  use  of  the  same  heat.  The  heat  from 
the  burning  brick  passes  through  five  sections  of  brick  be¬ 
fore  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  smokestack,  and  one 
section  of  green  brick  is  kept  under  the  heat  of  the  cooling 
brick.  One  section  is  being  emptied  of  burned  brick  and 
at  the  same  time  is  being  filled  with  green  brick  as  soon 
as  half  emptied. 

The  entrance  arch  ways  are  in  the  center  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  and  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  two  trucks  to  pass 
each  other,  or  a  wagon  to  be  backed  in  and  loaded.  Two 
rows  of  fire-holes  three  feet  apart  cover  the  top  of  the  kiln 
and  the  condition  of  the  brick  can  be  inspected  at  any  time 
by  removing  hoods.  Eight  flues  are  underneath  the  floors 
of  each  section  (according  to  size  of  kiln),  and  make  con¬ 
junction  with  flues  in  central  wall  that  empty  into  the 

smoke-collecting  chamber.  .At  the  top  of  these  latter  flues  are  horizontal  dampers  by  which  the  fireman  controls 
the  heat  from  any  part  of  the  kiln. 

It  takes  from  200  to  350  lbs.  of  slack  or  pea  coal  to  burn  a  thousand  brick,  or  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  from  25  to 

40  cents  per  thousand.  One  man  will 


do  the  burning  of  a  50,000  capacity  kiln, 
and  if  all  the  bricks  are  not  of  uniform 
color  and  hardness  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
fireman. 

This  kiln  is  adapted  to  the  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  material  made  of  clay, 
and  is  especially  valuable  where  intense 
heat  is  needed.  Any  kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  No  interference  from  rain,  frost  or  cold.  Runs  the  year  round. 

For  the  savins:  of  tael,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unexcelled. 

For  plans  and  specifications,  cost  of  construction  and  any  other  information,  write 


Schmidt  &  Firestone, 


Lock  Box  78&. 


* 
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MORRISON’S  IMPROVED  NUNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  0.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  ot  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  ot  cast¬ 
ings  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  ot  tine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Connett  Bros. 

Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  die  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 

Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Wessl*.  R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  ne’ver  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 


Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison  : 


Chicago,  April  30,  1890. 


Dear  Sir — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago ;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO. 

PEOPBIBIOie, 


"9 
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THE  EUDALY  KILN. 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


TZEEK]  3DO_,^TT-nDT5^LIriT  KILN. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clayworkers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  has  two 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  “economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. — These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY.  — Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES. — These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 

that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  gard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 

64  Johnston's  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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WAPLINCTON’S  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACES 

H  ave  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers, 
to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to 
Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the  application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  purposes.  ^T*Send  stamp  for  Pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Artificial  Gas.”  Address, 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Pulverisers 
36,  40  and  48-in.  diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 

Screens. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeders 
and  Mixers  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Grinding  Tables  for 
Sizing  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Clay  Conveyors. 
WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks. 
WILLIAMS’  Clutcb  Pulleys,  for 
stopping  and  starting. 
WILLIAMS’  Friction  Couplings 
Write  to 

MILTON  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PLATFORM  3PRIN0  BARROW 


Upright  8tock  Brick  Machine  and  Horuontal  Pug  Mill..  No  LO  D  Compound  Four  Rop  Pateuted  Clay  Oruaher  and  Stone  Separator 


Rubber  Apron  Clay  Elevator 


STOCK  BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  MAKING  SAND  MOULDED  BRICK 


Wo  10  D  TAPERING  TUB  PUG  MILL. 


No.  10  8  TAPER  TUB  PUG  MILL 


MILLS 


Wo.  20  OPEN  TOP  PUG  MILL. 


FOISTING  MACHINE 


ELEVATORS,  CLAY  CARS.  WINDINC  DRUMS  AND  BARROWS. 


IRON  DR?  CAR  AND  TRANSFER  OAR 


AND  TRANSFER  CARS. 


ddress  J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON 
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hood  Br ie^  /T\a e (7 i  90 ry 

Is  one  of  the  keynotes  to  success  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 


Qo/nplete  Outfits  of  ClayuyorKii?^  /Tpetypery  a  Specialty. 

Address  the  Manufacturers, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  ohio,  u.  s.  a. 


If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  machinery 
of  this  kind  and  want 
full  particulars  of  the 
best  on  the  market, 
do  not  fail  to  write  for 
our  new  catalogue. 


We  furnish  cor 
plete  outfits  of  ar 
capacity  desired  ar 
guarantee  satisfactio 

o 
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^NOTICE.^ 

THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 

IS  THE  BEST 

And  is  not  an  Infringement  on 
the  Buck  Patents. 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD, 

l'atents  and  Patent  Law, 

Rooms  16,  17  and  18  Hubbard  Block. 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  30,  1893. 
The  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City : 

(Copy.) 

Gentlemen — We  are  just  in  receipt  of  notice 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Judge 
Butler  has  to-day  filed  his  opinion  dismissing 
Complainant’s  bill  in  the  case  of  Newton  V. 
Keener,  which  alleged  the  infringement  of  the 
Buck  Sander  Patents  by  the  use  of  your  machine. 
Yours  Very  Truly. 

C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 

It  has  no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delay. 

It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  or  gearing  to  wear  and  break. 

It  will  save  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  and  do  the  work  better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand. 

THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

Are  the  only  machines  made  that  will  take 
any  clay,  no  difference  how  wet  or  dry  it 
may  be,  direct  from  the  bank  and  not 
choke  or  clog. 

They  do  not  pack  the  clay  into  thin, 
hard  sheets  as  the  roller  crushers  do,  but 
grind  it,  leaving  it  in  loose,  open  condition. 

It  will  take  water  readily  and  be  easily 
pugged. 

Beware  of  imitations.  See  warning  pub¬ 
lished  in  February  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

Purchase  a  Potts  Disintegrator  and  you 
take  no  risk  as  well  as  get  the  best. 

c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co.s 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Working-  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of  extra  Pug  Mill. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

our  machinery  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  and  that  it  shall  give  entire  satisfaction  It  will  pai 
you  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  our  machinery  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  ' 
We  are  prepared  to  erect  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity,  and  keep  in  stock  ; 

W  T  BnCh  ^chines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Cars 
VV  mding  Drums,  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Barrows,  and  Kiln  Castings  of  all  kinds. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  es 


R 


The  Pom  Horizontal  SK  Bii  Mini 

Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander 

Will  make  more  and  a  better  quality  of  brick  with  less  labor,  power, 

wear  and  tear  than  can  be  done  with  any  Vertical  Machin~  ncl  extra 
Pug  Mill  made. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


t 
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bi\i ^ /A P  *\EFls 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 

and  Steel. 

Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with¬ 
out  breaking. 

No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  forgetting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine/  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

‘  TO  MACHINE  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 

to  all  Zt  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 

‘Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 

WILLIAM  HILTON, 

TDTTZLTmil^'K:,  1ST. 


( Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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The  o  l,  a.  y  - w orker. 
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The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug 

wmMmmmmm 

20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  A^ncliine  ^Aorks, 

/\  ^  ^  T-r>  r3  i  ana. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

C^IEf 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 

Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head l  of  ^^^a^the’  ™t‘£u7he^^  a^St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Kansas  City  O.;  Chicago.  M-i  and  at  each  and  all  place,  where  premiums  were  awarded, 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  m  minute  ’  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 

operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  eng1?6  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 

brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  tree  operaxion.  ^  b/ick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike, 

power.  It  tills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  themachineisempti  theycJn8f8tencv  of  the  clay?  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
£he  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  “acoh  “  n18JHl  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 

iweyent  S'  XX1nlh?p«ss  SlTuK  fall  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevent,  the  nmd  front  float, ng 

U(>k  into  the  mud  drum;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  h  ed^es  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 

baCkl  Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF, ^re  solid  and  ??biS5Tr^  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  iar„e  y  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 

to  making  tire  hrich  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 

lMl1jSSSsS»  oepartnre  TUe  Machine,  Kngines, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


Mention  the^Clay- Worker. 
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THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE 

- and - 

STEAM  CUTTING  BOARD  DELIVERY  TABLE. 


I  his  Table  is  something  new.  The  work  of  cutting  is  done  by  steam 
through  a  small  steam  cylinder  in  the  frame  of  Table. 

THE  BEST  MADE  MACHINE. 


LONG  BEARINGS,  AEL  IN  ONE  CASTING. 

Self  Lubricating  Boxes.  The  Best  Friction  Clnmh  PhTu7  ~ 

Machine  will  do  the  greatest  variety  of  work.  Makes  Hollow  Brick. 
Building  Brick,  Fire-proofing,  etc.,  etc. 

Capacity  20,000  to  40,000.  Weighs  5,000  lbs. 

Makes  Drain  Tile  from  \  l/2  to  20  inches. 

M.„  n,lake  a  variety  of  Cutting  Tables,  Hand  and  Automatic,  Pug 
Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Reduction  Mills,  etc.,  etc.  & 

Send  for  Photos  of  latest  improvements  in  Cutting  Tables. 

Send  for  Circ-a.la,rs. 


Tiffany  Iron  W orks, 

TECUMSEH,  EvEICEE 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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“NEW  HAVEN”  NOT  “FOINN  WANTINC” 


READ  CAPT.  SANFORD’S  LETTER.  **• 

W 

Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21st,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — As  the  season  of  brickmaking  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  feel  like  sending 
you  a  report  of  the  “New  Haven"  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  spring.  I  am 

well  pleased  with  the  Machine.  It  has  been  severely  tested  and  has  not  been 
“found  wanting.”  It  is  to-day  making  first-rate  brick  from  this  tough,  stony  clay  with- 

out  the  aid  of  a  tempering  itt,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  shall  want  another 
“New  Haven"  Machine  as  soon  as  I  can  get  ready  for  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  C.  L.  SANFORD. 


The  “New  Haven”  Machine  Weighs 

14,300  Pounds. 

_ 

It  is  the  Heaviest,  Strongest,  and  without  doubt  the  Best  Machine 
for  Making  Pallet  Brick  in  America  to-day. 

W  rite  for  information. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.5 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN., 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker].  TT,  S5.  /\ 
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VERY  Brick  Manufacturer  knows  or  has  heard  of 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE. 


This  machine  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Every  machine  is  built  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  its  inventor— Mr.  Henry  Martin.  If  >ou  are  contemplating  enlarging  your  plant,  if  you 
contemplate  going  into  the  business  anew  or  if  you  want  anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  the  very  best  appliances 
for  the  scientific  manufacture  of  brick,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Send  us  a  pencil  sketch  of  your  plant  with  dimen¬ 
sions;  tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  plans  and  reliable  estimates.  If  necessary,  our  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  will  visit  you  and  give  you  estimates.  Will  build  your  plant  and  start  it  in  successful  operation  and 
make  the  finest  brick  you  ever  saw. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

incorporated. 

Send  fora  Catalogue.  LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  of  our  Bond  Patent  Steam  Dryer.  , 
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BRICK  -  MAKERS’  •  SUPPLIES. 


RAYMOND’S 

AUTOMATIC  -  DUMPING  -  CARS. 


RAYMOND’S 

PERFECTION  -  BRICK 


PRESS. 


For  Brick  Yards,  Gravel  Pits,  Plantations,  Mines,  etc. 
No  labor  is  required  either  to  dump  the  load  or  return 
the  empty  bed  to  position.  Write  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  description. 


BRICK  -  MACHINE  -  MOULDS. 


We  manufacture  a  great 
variety  of  moulds  and  are 
able  to  fill  orders  with  dis¬ 
patch.  Our  moulds  are 
made  of  the  best  of  cherry 
wood,  iron  bound. 

Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  RED  BRICK,  - 
FIRE  BRICK,  - 
ROOFING  TILES, 
PAYING  BLOCKS, 
ORNAMENTAL 
WORK. 

TERRA  COTTA,  ETC. 


A  short  but  powerful  movement  of  one  lever  only,  is 
required  in  pressing  the  brick.  An  easy  working,  quick 
acting,  and  powerful  machine. 


“IDEAL”  BRICK  -  BARROW. 


Our  Barrows  are  made  from  the  best  of  seasoned 
white-oak,  braced  in  front  and  cross  braces  underneath ; 
iron  wheel  and  axle  and  three  coats  of 
paint;  the  frame  is  mortised  through¬ 
out.  Will  stand  the  rough  usage  of  the 
brick  yard. 


OUR  -  LATEST. 


Our  No.  4  Power  Press,  with  automatic  feed  and 
delivery  is  the  most  complete  and  rapid  mechanism  for 
handling  and  pressing  brick  ever  made. 

Its  Capacity, 

Ten  Thousand  Perfect  Pressed  Brick  per  day. 

but  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  feed  it. 

The  entire  product  of  a  plant  can  be  repressed  upon 
this  rapid  working  and  simple  machine  at  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  cents  per  thousand. 

We  invite  investigation  of  its  merits. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 

ZD^^TTOInT, 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Jiffip  *  /lutomatie  *  Bri<;^  •  /T\ael7ii7es” 

J&JttEl  ZBIE^TCOSTD  QUESTIOUST 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  ‘‘Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 


The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have: 

“Safety  Relief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY.  HAVE  A 
LATELY  INVENTED  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  perceptible  jar. 

The  BOTTOM  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Read  it* 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Noy.  2lst,  1889. 
Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen— It  affo-  ds  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  filled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety r  brick  per  mimte  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuccess  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 
We  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
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Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  H  orse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF -  _ 

Hoosier  Briel^  ai?d  Jile  /T^aetyii^s 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.)  (No.  9  Cast-Ikon  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


rtgrSee  ad.  on  front  cover  page 
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THE  OHIO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 


Capacity  10,000  to  40,000  brick  daily.  Three  Sizes.  Furnished  both  with  and  without  Clay  Crusher  Combined. 


Brick  cut  aud  deposited  upon  pallet.  Loaded  pallet  ready  for  removal. 

No  Handling.  No  Waste.  By  the  use  of  our  machinery,  brick  are  delivered  at  the  hack  or  dryer  in  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TIrbana,  Ill,,  Oct.  23,  1890. 
Fletcher  <fc  Thomas,  Indianapolis ,  Ind. : 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th,  asking 
how  1  like  the  Quaker  Machine  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I 
will  say  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  made  7,000,000  brick 
with  them  and  with  slight  expense  for  repairs  of  wear¬ 
ing  parts.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they  turn  out,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have  ever 
seen.  Sheldon  Brick  Co.,  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Mgr. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards  in  every  detail,  either  large  or  small,  iurnishing  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting, 
Fletcher  Thomas’  Spiral  Pug  Mills,  Mold  landing  Machines,  molds,  trucks,  barrowrs  and  everything  connected  with  the  business. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine,  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 


Yorktown,  Ind.,  Sept.  22.  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

The  ‘-Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  I  purchased  of  you  in 
May  is  more  than  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  doubt  if  any  machine  in 
the  world  can  mix’ mud  as  well  as  your  Pug.  The  brick  machine 
works  better  the  more  it  is  used.  Sept.  18th  we  made  26,000  good 
square  brick  in  5%  hours  actual  running  time.  Several  times  we 
have  gotten  stones  out  of  machine  as  large  as  3  brick  and  the  only 
cost  of  repairs  this  summer  has  been  but  $2.50. 

Yours,  W.  A.  Goings. 


The  New  Quaker 
Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000 
per  day. 


Rockdale,  Tex.,  Sept.  22, 1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th,  I  will  state  that  the 
Horse  Power  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  given  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  It  makes  nice  square  brick,  and  makes  as  many  as 
can  be  cared  for.  I  made  1,200  in  thirty  minutes.  Hoping  you  will 
have  success  with  your  machine,  1  remain, 

V.  A.  Veasy,  Manager 

Rockdale  Brick  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  19,  1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — In  answer  of  yours  of  recent  date, 
asking  in  regard  to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine 
and  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  I  purchased 
last  spring,  I  feel  it  is  due  your  firm  to  give  yon  a  com¬ 
plimentary  letter,  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  only 
made  2,000.000  this  season  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  1  made  35,000  to  42,000  good ,  nice,  square 
brick  per  day  of  ten  hours  and  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  who  wants  to  get  a  good,  serviceable  cheap 
machine  to  the  “New  Quaker”  and  in  regard  to  the  Pug 
Mill,  will  say  that  no  mud  working  machine  is  complete 
without  it.  Wishing  you  .the  success  you  so  richly  de¬ 
serve,  1  remain,  Yours  Resp.,  E.  N.  Weigle, 

Supt.  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 
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Sharers  Improved 


Dryer. 


Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don  t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  x, 

ED.’fl.  CflItIi7IW7IY,  GEN’Ii  flGEfl'F.  FHrJ&ABlftFHtA,  FA. 


A  PERFECT  BRICK  PRESS. 


r 
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100  Presses  in  18  Months. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 
also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
of  400  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 
We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 
is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE. 

JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt,  Ont.  CHICAG-O. 

Agent  for  Dominion  of  Cknodn. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press 


Weight,  1 5  To  ns. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


jd.  0.  U/tyitpey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


,  T'v  ‘ 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  STRENGTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them :  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines. 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  14. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


WTiittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEKMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 


For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 
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KING 


THE  WHITTAKER 


OF  BRICK  MACHINES 


READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstovvn  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9  x  4%  x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own.  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 
Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  Y.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex. 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  shewing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Yery  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  hounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
cheerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


•  The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Titian y  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — After  operating  he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  meet  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ot  corners  and  edges,  and 
a  uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  111,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir: — Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect. 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tak  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 
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W  O  R  K  EC  R  . 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  2io,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  1).  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agent  for  Canada,  LAIDLAW  MFO.  CO., 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  Simpson  brick  Press 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  # 

■  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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l^aymo^d  Bros.  Impact  pulverizer. 

r  a 

ll 

This  cut  represents  our  No.  2  Automatic  Pulverizer,  with  our  Patent  Flexible  Steel  Casing,  especially  designed 
for  brickmakers  use  in  preparing  their  clay.  This  valuable  improvement,  in  combination  with  our  Pulverizing 


Mechanism,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  clay  to  build  on  and  clog  the  machine.  This  is  why. 


The  Automatic  Pulverizer  will  thoroughly  pulverize  more  clay,  shale  or  slate  direct  from  the  bank,  per 


hour  than  any  other  machine;  also  do  it  with  less  power  and  with  less  wear  and  tear.  It  will  also  pulverize 
1  coal,  sandstone,  sawdust,  shavings,  drugs  of  all  kinds,  bone,  tankage,  salt,  iron  ores  for  paint,  oyster  shells, 
glue,  old  fire  brick  and  tile,  cement,  rock,  old  pottery  ware,  asbestos,  soapstone,  asphalt  and  Fuller’s  earth, 
to  any  degree  of  fineness.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Raymond  Bros.  Impact  Pulverizer  Co., 

303  to  311  South  Canal  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILLS 


t 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  ORKER 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE  : 

l.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability ;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  feeing  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  or  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and  openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a 
minimum.  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 
do.  4.  The  adjustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers,  also  Engines  and  Boilers  com¬ 
plete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  and  mrge  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully 
given. 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

SI.  I-ouis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Ogden,  Utah,  October  15, 1890. 

Gentlemen— Yours  of  the  1st  inst.  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of  54,000  brick  in  that  time 
*  *  *  The  Lion  Machine  that  I  ordered  last  spring  and  was  unable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine,  is  certainly  the  finest 

and  best  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  made  without  any  exception.  We  have  been  running ’t  now  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  making  24,000  front  brick  every 
ten  hours  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  took  a  green  brick  direct  from  the  machine  and  drove  a  spike  through  an  inch  board  without  breaking  the  brick.  Our 
brick  made  on  the  Lion  Brick  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  10, 1890;  stood  the  severe  Hydraulic  Test  which  they  were  subjected 
to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronouuced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick  You  can  look  for  an  order  from 
me  for  another  machine  for  next  season.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  hour  during  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothing  for 
repairs.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am  Yours  Very  Truly,  W.  M  ANDERSON,  Manager  Anderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Loin's,  Mo.:  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  7, 1890. 

Gentlemen— About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 
of  such  fine  quality  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  our  yards  and  buildings  ready  for  them.  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 
of  each  Press  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  that  of  brick  made  by  hand. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully,  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.— ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 


ESTABLISHED  18.54.  INCORPORATED  1875. 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  "LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 

Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 


Mo 


-The  clay -  worker 


IMPROVED  CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Plain  Slide  Valve  and  Automatic  High  Speed  Engines;  Self  Contained, 

Prom  lO  to  SO  Horse-power. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


r 


The  clay- \ V  o  r  k  e  r 


Robert  b.  smith, 

OFFICE,  BOS.  H6  and  118  DEARBORN  STREET.  Licensed.  Manufacturer. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Patented  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  3,  1885. 

{OFFER  to  those  engaged  in  Clayworking,  a  machine  that  has  no  equal  for  removing  Stones,  Roots,  Pebbles, 
or  other  foreign  substances  and  reducing  Clay  to  Granules  for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Press  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Tile  or  other  articles  made  from  Clay  which  require  a  strictly  pure  materal.  It  is  especially  valuable  to 
makers  of  Fine  Press  Brick,  Tile  or  Terra  Cotta,  as  the  limestones  and  pebbles  are  removed  entire— not  crushed 
and  left  in  the  clay.  This  machine  is  not  a  crusher  and  will  not  pulverize  wet  clay  or  mud.  The  clay  to  be 
pulverized  in  this  machine  must  be  in  a  dry  or  semi  dry  state. 

Its  capacity  is  clay  enough  for  15  to  25  thousand  bricks  per  day  ot  10  hours  and  requires  only  from  4  to  6 
horse  power  to  drive.  I  also  make  a  smaller  size,  capacity  enough  for  10  to  12  thousand  bricks  per  day. 


Clay  Pulverizer  and  Stone  Separator. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  BEST. 

All  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Factories  using  this  Machine  say  they  would  not  be  without  it. 


CI.  4V  TESTING. 

Persons  owning  Clay  Banks  and  wishing  to  have 
a  pract.cal  test  made  of  their  clay  as  to  color  and 
quality  of  bricks  it  will  make  when  treated  by  the 
Semi-dry  Process,  can  do  so  by  sending  one  or  more 
pounds  of  their  clay  by  express  or  otherwise  to  my 
address  with  the  sum  of  $3.  Brick  one-fourth  the 
dimension  of  ordinary  brick,  will  be  returned  as 
soon  as  est  is  made.  A  chemical  analysis  of  clays 
will  also  be  made  at  reasonable  cost. 

ROBERT  B.  SMITH. 
ll(i  and  ITS  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


the  botd  improved 


Agent  for  all  Kinds  of  Brick  Machinery 


The  clay-worker 


We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 

Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Pliila.,  drying  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  lerra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Wrape  &  Peck,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  drying  soft  rnud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  V.  Purington  Chicago,  Pres’t.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Seager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ferguson  &  Denison,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 


Iron  C1 ad  Drytr  Company ,  Chicago ,  111.: 


Galesburg,  III.,  November  21,  1890. 
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Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  letter,  of  November  17th,  I  would  say  that  my  reports  from  Galesburg  are 
1  •  entirely  favorable  to  the  operation  of  your  Dryer.  With  the  exception  of  the  grade,  which,  at  first,  was  too 
steep,  I  have  not  had  one  single  criticism.  We  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the  expense,  we  have  been  short  of  kiln  room  and  have  had  to  make  frequent  stops  of  our 
machinery  and  let  the  Dryer  cool  off,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  close  figures 
on  the  expense,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  are  able  to  run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  brick  dry  without  cracking,  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  them  outdoors  or 

■'  anywhere  else. 

W ?  J^ve,  yo.u  know,  three  sections.  This  is  one  more  section  than  you  thought  would  be  necessary  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  drying  capacity  than  too  little. 

In  all  probability  we  shall  duplicate  the  present  Dryer  in  the  Spring.  We  are  making  at  present  60  000  ner 
day.  -  Yours  very  truly,  ’ 


D.  V.  PURINGTON,  President, 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  Hours. 

UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  AND  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 


Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co .,  Chicago,  III.:  Chicago,  January  20,  1891. 

Gentlemen — 

The  Dryer  you  built  for  us  last  summer  is  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  you  guaranteed:  it  is  drying  our 
brick  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  & 

We  have  two  tunnels,  each  17  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long,  and  dry  70,000  brick  in  them  every  twenty-four  hours 
without  injury  to  the  brick. 

It  requires  from  75  to  80  h.  p.  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of  course  we  use  less  boiler 
capacity  in  summer  time.  The  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  is  no 
4  heck  or  crack  in  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying. 

We  cannot  praise  your  Dryer  any  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
'  -L)ry©r-  Yours  truly,  M.  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 


1 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


45TH,  CLARK  AND  LASALLE  STREETS. 

Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago ,  III.: 


November  13th,  1890. 


Gentlemen:— Your  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  is  received,  inquiring  as  to  the  work  of  the  Dryer  you  put  in  for  us 
recently  and  which  you  guaranteed  to  dry  our  fire  brick  thoroughly  in  forty-eight  hours  with  steam  at  80  pounds 
pressure. 

On  our  first  test  of  the  Dryer  we  filled  it  with  square  fire  brick  which  were  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
degrees  and  in  twenty-eight  hours  they  were  bone  dry  and  ready  for  the  kiln.  Since  then  we  have  turned  out 
square  brick  and  other  shapes  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Our  last  test  was  made  with  split  fire  brick  which  are  only  9x4^xl^  inches  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  dry 
without  warping  or  cracking. 

They  were  in  the  Dryer  thirteen  hours  and  came  out  bone  dry  and  in  as  perfect  shape  as  when  they  left  our 
brick  press,  as  did  also  ail  the  other  brick  we  have  tried.  We  have  used  steam  at  80  pounds  to  20  pounds.  The 
cars  you  furnished  work  easily. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  Dryer  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  you  guaranteed  and  we  cheer¬ 
fully  recommmend  it  to  any  one  in  our  line  of  business.  Yours  truly, 

O.  A.  REED,  President. 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.( 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago ,  III.: 


November  13th,  1890. 


Gentlemen  : — In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  after  one  month’s  trial  with  it,  we  find  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it. 

The  Dryer  we  have  is  10 L  feet  long  and  13£  feet  wide  (inside),  containing  four  tracks  and  will  hold  52  of  your 
double  deck  cars  containing  26,000  bricks.  We  carry  aoout  200  degrees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  and  about  150 
degrees  at  the  other.  The  brick  goes  through  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking  and  comes  out  bone  dry. 

We  use  it  principally  for  drying  street  blocks  made  on  a  stiff  clay  machine.  These  blocks  are  9x4x2f  inches. 
We  can,  and  do,  with  equal  success  dry  bricks  made  on  our  soft  mud  machine. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer,  we  are  now  making  bricks 
regardless  of  the  cold  weather  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  old  brickmakers. 

We  will,  in  all  probability  have  to  put  in  another  one  in  the  Spring.  Wishing  you  success,  we  are, 

Yours  truly,  EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

Per  C.  J.  Morris. 


Drying  Pressed  Brick  Successfully. 


THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co .,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Brussels,  HI.,  July  9,  1890. 


Gentlemen— We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  three  drying  tunnels  built  by  you  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are 
happv  to  speak  in  their  favor,  as  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  our  brick.  With  your  system  of  Dryers,  our  loss  of  brick 
bv  cracking  or  checking  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  cuts  any  figure,  and  our  clays  are  not  easy  to  handle,  checking  easily  in  ordinary 
air  drying.  We  gladly  recommend  your  Dryer  to  any  party  in  need  of  a  good  Dryer  for  making  either  pressed  or  common  brick. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  W.  G.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Treas. 


Drying  Fire-Proofing  Successfully. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  FIRE-PROOFING  AND  BRICK  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30,  1890. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearlwrn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen— For  about  three  months  we  have  been  using  one  of  your  brick  Dryers,  drying  stiff  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing,  and 
during  the  entire  time  it  has  given  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  do  not  believe  we  could  do  without  it  The  construction  of  this  Dryer 
is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  men  who  erected  it.  Very  Truly  Yours,  F.  A.  Fowler,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 


Works :  Harrison,  Dearborit  and  Third  Ave. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AN1) 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  37. 


A  Terra  Cotta  Tablet. 


7"HE  accompanying  engraving  of  the 
^  novel  souvenir  presented  to  those 
who  attended  the  recent  annual  banquet 
of  the  National  Association  of  Builders, 
by  the  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Exchange 
of  New  York  City, 
will  be  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to 
o  u  r  r  e  a  d  e  r  s,  i  n  a  s- 
much  as  it  indicates 
the  adaptab  i  1  i  t y  of 
burned  clay  to  art 
work  in  a  field  but 
little  cultivated.  The 
menu  of  the  banquet 
was  neatly  inscribed 
on  a  dark  red  terra 
cotta  tablet  six  by 
eight  and  a  half  inch¬ 
es  square  and  a  half 
inch  t  h  ic  k  .  They 
were  made  by  the 
Perth  Amboy  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  and 
were  very  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  everv  one 
as  being  both  unique 
and  pretty. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND,  MAY  15,  1891 

ty  cents  per  thousand.  At  Fostoria  the 
rate  is  fifteen  cents  per  thousand.  At 
Tiffin  the  rate  has  been  fifty  cents  per 
thousand.  The  charge  for  seven  drain 
tile  kilns  at  Tiffin  is  fifty  dollars 
per  month*  It  is  estimated  that  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  brickmaking 
alone,  at  Tiffin,  is  not  less  than  one 
million  feet  per  day  during  the  busy 
season.  —  National  Builder  and  Architec¬ 
tural  News. 


Measurements 
made  at  some  of  the 
brickyards  in  Find¬ 
lay,  0.,  indicate  that 
the  amount  of  gas 
used  to  burn  a  thous¬ 
and  brick  is  7,500 
cubic  feet,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  amount 
used  for  power  in 
preparing  the  mater¬ 
ial.  The  rates  have 
been  as  follows :  For 
brick  burned  in  open 
kilns  twent y-fi v e 
cents  per  thousand, 
and  for  brick  burned 
in  closed  kilns,  twen¬ 


1  I  f  HOEVER  owns  a  town  lot  is  apt  to 
be  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  will  erect  upon  it  a  dwelling,  and  at  first 
blush  he  thinks  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  house  of  extremely  moderate  cost. 
This  might  be  the  correct  thing  to  do  if 
only  his  present  monetary  affairs  were 
to  govern,  but  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Perhaps  the  property  is  your  chief  pos¬ 
session,  and  you  may  have  reason  while 
you  live  to  wish  its 
value  were  increased. 
You  may  need  to 
rent  or  sell,  or  your 
children  who  come 
after  you  may  be 
obliged  to  do  so- 
Which  do  you  think 
will  most  increase 
the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty — a  poorly  built, 
cheap  house,  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial,  attractive 
and  comfortable  one  ? 
Which  will  sell  the 
easiest?  Which  will 
rent  for  the  most? 
Which  tends  to  raise 
the  value  of  property 
inacom  m  u  n  i  ty — 
good  and  tasteful 
dwellings,  or  flimsy 
and  common-looking 
concerns?  We  say  to 
every  lot  owner: 
When  you  set  about 
the  improvement  of 
your  property  do  your 
level  best  to  put  up  a 
good  b  u  i  1  d  i  ng,  for 
when  completed  it  is 
there  to  stay  and  will 
give  you  satisfaction, 
A  first-class  house  is 
almost  like  a  deposit 
of  gold  in  a  sound 
bank.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  sell  it  or  rent  it 
at  the  highest  market 
price.  Everybody 
wants  to  live  in  a 
good  bouse;  nobody 
desi  res  a  pc >or  one.-J£V. 
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THREE  POEMS  ON  OPPORTUNITY. 

By  Senator  Ingalls,  the  Late  Edward 
Rowland  Sill  and  “H.  H.” 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I ! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk ;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart,  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate  ! 

If  sleeping,  wake;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death ;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore 
I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more ! 

— Senator  Ingalls,  in  New  York  Truth. 


Opportunity. 

This  I  beheld  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream  : 

There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain, 

And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.  A  princess’ 
banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by 
foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle’s  edge 
And  thought,  “Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel— 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king’s  son  bears?  But 
this 

Blunt  thing!”  He  snapped  and  flung  it  from  his 
hand 

And  lowering,  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  king’s  son,  wounded  sore  bestead, 
And  weaponless,  and  saw  the  broken  sword, 

Hilt— buried  in  the  dry  and  troden  sand, 

And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle  shout 
Lifted  afresh,  he  hewed  his  enemy  down 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

— Edivard  Rowland  Sill. 


Opportunity. 

I  do  not  know  if,  climbing  some  steep  hill, 
Through  fragrant  wooded  pass,  this  glimpse  I 
bought, 

Or  whether  in  some  midday  I  was  caught 
To  upper  air,  where  visions  of  God’s  will 
In  pictures  to  our  quickened  senses  fulfill 
His  word.  But  this  I  saw.  A  path  I  sought 
Through  wall  of  rock.  No  human  fingers  wrought 
The  golden  gates  which  opened,  sudden,  still. 

And  wide.  My  fear  was  hushed  by  my  delight 
Surpassing  fair  the  lands  ;  my  path  lay  plain 
Alas,  so  spellbound,  feasting  on  the  sight, 

I  paused,  that  I  but  reached  the  threshold  bright, 
When,  swinging  swift,  the  golden  gates  again 
Were  rocky  wall,  by  which  I  wept  in  vain. 

—Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SAVING  BY  IMPROVED  ENGINES. 

BY  PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

7~HE  question  of  cheap  power  can 
^  have  no  greater  import  to  any  class 
of  men  than  to  the  brickmakers  and 
workers  of  clay  generally,  yet  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  no  class  of  men  who  use  power 
to  an  equal  amount  have  paid  as  little 
attention  to  this  particular  point,  unless 
it  may  be  the  owners  of  saw  mills;  at 
least  such  is  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
arrived  at  from  visiting  a  number  of 
clayworking  establishments.  It  is  prob¬ 


able  that  the  owners  have  not  thought 
of  the  saving  that  might  be  produced  by 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  times  in  steam  engines,  for  the 
engine  most  usually  seen  is  a  slow  mov¬ 
ing  one  and  an  old-fashioned  D  or  slide 
valve.  It  is  true  that  this  old  type  of 
engine  is  reliable  and  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order,  but  so,  indeed,  is  the  best 
type  of  the  improved  engine  that  is  on 
the  market.  The  improved  engine  will 
probably  run  with  as  little  care,  although 
it  is  evidently  not  good  policy  to  neglect 
any  engine  or  other  piece  of  machinery. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  saving  is  not 
entirely  hypothetical  I  present  here  the 
tests  of  two  engines  of  the  same  size  and 
doing  the  same  work  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  alternate  days,  one  of  these 
engines  was  a  simple  slide  valve  engine 
in  perfect  condition,  the  other  was  an 
automatic  with  a  balanced  valve,  both 
being  non-condensing.  The  automatic 
was  built  by  the  Lansing  Iron  Works  of 
Lansing,  Mich.  The  test  was  made  for 
the  purchasers  of  the  engine,  and  not 
for  the  engine  builders. 

The  test  showed  a  saving  of  more  than 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  coal  per 
horse-power  per  hour  by  the  improved 
engine.  This  small  saving  for  a  hundred 
horse-power  engine  means  one  and  one- 
fourth  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  at 
least  450  tons  per  year.  This  means  in 


cash  all  the  way  from  $500  to  $900  de¬ 
pending  on  the  price  of  fuel. 

The  less  figure  is  probably  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  the  full  cost  of  the  improved 
engine,  while  the  higher  figure  is  a  much 
larger  per  cent,  and  represents  quite  a 
comfortable  addition  to  the  revenues  of 
the  yard.  Where  condensing  engines 
can  be  used  the  saving  could  still  be 
farther  increased  by  at  least  twice  the 
amount  given  here.  From  this  test  it  is 
seen  that  the  old  slide  valve  engine  re¬ 
quired  8.93  pounds  of  coal  per  horse¬ 
power  per  hour,  the  automatic  6.3  pounds; 
a  condensing  engine  would  easily  have 
given  a  horse-power  on  4  pounds  of  the 
same  kind  of  coal,  while  a  compound 
condensing  would  have  required  only 
2  J  or  3  pounds  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

The  use  of  a  condensing  engine  is 
only  possible  when  there  is  plenty  of 
water  to  be  obtained,  as  600  to  800 
pounds  of  water  are  necessary  to  con¬ 
dense  the  steam  for  each  horse-power 
per  hour.  This  amount  means  about 
7,000  gallons  per  hour  for  a  one  hundred 
horse-power  engine,  and  when  such  an 
amount  can  be  obtained,  the  compound 
condensing  engine  will  soon  be  a  profit¬ 
able  investment. 

The  test  is  very  instructive,  and  shows 
distinctly  how  much  money  is  frequent¬ 
ly  wasted  in  maintaining  and  making 
poor  machinery. 


COMMON  SLIDE  VALVE  ENGINE  16  INCH  DIAMETER  BY  24  INCH  STROKE. 


Test  foe  E.  Bement  &  Son,  Oct.  27, 1888. 


No. 

Time 

A.  M. 

Revolutions 

per 

Minute. 

I.  H.  P. 
Indicated 
Horse  Power. 

Boiler 

Pressure. 

Pounds. 

Water  Rate 
per 

I.  H.  P. 

Remarks. 

2 

8:25 

109 

66.7 

70 

37.5 

Fifty  pound  spring. 

3 

30 

109 

66.6 

76 

39.7 

4 

32 

108 

61.6 

78 

39.1 

6 

45 

106 

57.9 

72 

39.1 

7 

55 

108 

64.8 

70 

36.4 

8 

9:10 

106 

59.8 

75 

37.5 

9 

20 

106 

59.9 

75 

34.6 

10 

38 

106 

67.5 

65 

33.8 

11 

45 

108 

67.8 

60 

35.9 

12 

55 

106 

69.4 

70 

34.7 

13 

10:05 

108 

68.4 

70 

33.9 

14 

20 

108 

63.6 

69  - 

38.2 

15 

28 

108 

64.0 

70 

37.3 

16 

38 

108 

62.1 

75 

35.6 

17 

45 

110 

61.7 

70 

36.4 

18 

55 

108 

69.7 

70 

34.7 

19 

11:05 

104 

66.2 

68  ' 

36.5 

20 

15 

106 

67.1 

75 

21 

25 

106 

64.9 

69 

35.6 

22 

32 

105 

67.0 

58 

34  7 

Average  64.65  I.  H.  I’..  36.4  Water  Rate. 

Machines  disconnected — Engine  and  shafting  ouly. 

23 

34 

Ill 

39.2 

56 

Averages  of  No.’s  23  ,  24  and  25,  37.30 

24 

35 

110 

38.2 

56 

[I.  H.  P. 

35 

36 

111 

34.6 

56 

61.4 

Cords  1,  5,  and  26  to  30  lost. 

Main  belt  removed— Engine  alone. 

31 

55 

116 

13.3 

60 

Twenty  pound  spring. 

32 

56 

1 16 

14.1 

60 

33 

58 

115 

13.3 

59 

122.7 

Average  14.7  I.  H.  P. 

34 

12:00 

115 

14.0 

58 

AVERAGE  RESULTS. 


64.65 

37.30 

14.67 


36  4 

Engine  at  work. 

61.4 

Engine  and  main  shafting. 

122.7 

Friction  of  engine. 

Fuel  Test.— 3,805  pounds  of  coal  was  burned  in  4  hours  and  45  minutes,  or  at  rate  of  801.05  pounds  per 
hour.  This  coal  was  used  to  drive  engine  tested  and  a  25  horse-power  engine  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
This  gave  a  consumption  of  8.93  pounds  per  I.  H.  P. 

Actual  water  used  could  not  be  measured. 
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In  the  accompanying  tests  are  given  the 
revolutions  of  each  engine,  the  Indicated 
Horse  Power  (I.  H.  P.)  obtained  during 
the  test,  the  Boiler  Pressure  in  pounds, 
and  the  water  rate  per  Indicated  Horse 
Power,  which  is  the  amount  of  water  in 
pounds  required  for  each  horse-power 
of  work  done,  as  shown  by  the  Indicator 
Cord.  This  amount  being  much  less 
than  the  actual  water  consumption,  and 
showing  somewhat  more  favorably  for 
the  old  and  more  wasteful  engine,  than 
the  fuel  consumption ;  this  is  a  reasona¬ 
ble  result. 

AUTOMATIC  ENGINE  16x24  INCH  STROKE— 
LANSING  IRON  AND  ENGINE  WORKS. 


Test  for  E.  Bement  &  Son,  Nov.  3, 1888. 


|  Number. 

Time. 

Revolutions. 

Boiler  Pressure. 
Steam  Pounds. 

I.  H.  P. 

Water  Rate. 

Remarks. 

1 

7:38 

185 

81 

84  2 

30.8 

2 

48 

180 

70 

90.6 

29.3 

3 

55 

185 

70 

90.0 

30.5 

4 

8:03 

178 

'0 

87.0 

30.5 

5 

10 

183 

70 

89.7 

28.9 

6 

18 

178 

77 

94.5 

30  3 

7 

30 

184 

73 

94.9 

27.9 

8 

43 

180 

75 

84  5 

28.9 

9 

55 

182 

75 

84.4 

30.3 

10 

9:06 

175 

73 

84.5 

30  9 

[at  work. 

11 

28 

180 

77 

91.1 

27.4 

[blacksmith  shop 

12 

37 

182 

78 

84.7 

30.3 

Cord  taken  when 

13 

50 

178 

68 

85.3 

27.6 

— Oven— 

11 

10:05 

180 

75 

84.1 

28.4 

15 

20 

180 

75 

85.7 

29.5 

lii 

30 

175 

72 

91.1 

26.4 

17 

45 

170 

70 

89  1 

28  4 

18 

55 

173 

70 

86.3 

30.3 

19 

11:03 

173 

68 

92.5 

29  5 

20 

3 

177 

73 

89.2 

27.9 

Average  water 

21 

25 

180 

65 

85.6 

Lost. 

[rate  (connected) 

22 

29 

176 

65 

74  8  | 

33.2 

[29.2 

Average . 87.0 


AVERAGE  RESULTS— AUTOMATIC  ENGINE. 


GO 

'O 

G 

G 

G 

O 

O 

5 

o 

a 

. 

> 

03 

P-t 

EH 

o> 

<D 

hi 

HH 

Engine  and  shafting,  no  machines  at  work. 


23 

11:36 

1841 

65 

46.8 

24 

37 

186 

64 

48.3 

25 

38 

186 

1 

63 

45.0 

46.7  Average  H.  P. 
Engine  belt  off. 


26 

11:43 

1881 

67 

18  7 

27 

44 

188! 

67 

18.2 

28 

45 

188! 

67 

19.6 

18.85  Average  H.  P. 


Fuel  used  in  this  test  was  3,330  pounds. 

This  fuel  burned  4  hours  and  55  minutes,  or  at 
rate  of  687  pounds  per  hour. 

This  steam  drove  engine  in  blacksmith 


shop .  25  H.  P. 

And  engine  tested .  87  “ 

Total .  H2  “ 


The  coal  burned  per  H.  P.  6.32  pounds. 

In  test  of  Oct.  27,  1888  ,  3,805  pounds  of  coal  was 
burned  in  4  hours  and  45  minutes,  or  at  rate  of 
801.05  pounds  per  hour,  or  8.93  pounds  per  H.  P. 

Economy  of  new  engine  over  old  engine  by  fuel 
test  is  29.1  per  cent. 

The  good  condition  of  the  common 
slide  valve  engine  is  shown  by  the  fact 


that  the  friction  of  the  engine  is  less 
than  that  of  the  automatic  engine,  it 
being  in  the  one  case  14.07  I.  H.  P.  as 
against  18.85  in  the  other,  this  excess  of 
friction  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  the  automatic  engine  had  not  been 
in  use  so  long.  The  term  automatic  is 
in  common  use  by  engine  builders  and 
refers  to  that  class  of  engines  in  which 
the  governor  is  attached  directly  to  the 
valve,  so  that  the  steam  entering  the 
cylinder  is  reduced  in  pressure  very 
little  if  any  below  that  in  the 
boiler;  the  amount  of  steam  ad¬ 
mitted  is  automatically  regulated  in 
order  to  maintain  a  constant  speed,  by 
the  action  of  the  governor,  in  holding 
the  valve  open  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  as  may  be  required.  In  the  other 
class  of  engines  the  valve  moves  the 
same,  regardless  of  the  speed,  and  the 
governor  is  not  a  part  of  the  engine  and 
regulates  the  speed  by  throttling  or  re¬ 
ducing  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  The 
foregoing  explanations  will,  no  doubt, 
serve  to  explain  the  character  of  the 
engines  referred  to  and  their  essential 
points  of  difference.  It  is  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  supposed  that  the  difference  in  the 
economy  of  these  two  classes  of  engines 
is  as  great  as  shown  in  these  tests,  and 
many  believe  that  the  sole  advantage  of 
the  automatic  engine  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  better  governed,  and  that  the 
same  size  developes  more  power.  It  is 
true  that  the  difference  may  not  always 
be  as  great  as  shown  in  these  tests,  but  I 
have  recently  seen  a  number  of  such 
tests  made,  and  the  gain  has  rarely  been 
less  than,  25  per  cent.,  so  that  in  general 
there  is  little  doubt  but  the  gain  shown 
by  the  tests  is  close  to  the  average.  The 
test  was  particularly  good  in  the  case 
cited,  because  of  the  excellent  condition 
and  workmanship  of  both  engines.  The 
automatic  engine  built  by  the  Lansing 
Company  is  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  West,  and  needs  no  detailed 
description.  The  late  form  being  especi¬ 
ally  close  regulated  and  well  built.  The 
common  slide  valve  engine  of  the  test 
was  well  built  and  apparently  twice  as 
heavy,  and  had  the  advantage  in  this 
especial  test  of  being  better  liked  by  the 
engineer  in  charge  and  by  the  foreman 
of  the  shops.  These  men  liked  the  old 
fashioned  ways  better  than  the  new,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  make  the  old 
engine  show  a  better  record  than  the 
new  one.  This  is  shown  well  by  the 
fact  that  the  work  put  on  to  the  auto¬ 
matic  engine  was  a  third  more  than  that 
on  the  other,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 


strict  orders  of  the  proprietor,  who  de¬ 
sired  the  same  work  done  each  day. 

In  one  or  two  instances  of  such  a 
change  of  engines  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
new  engine  led  to  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  output  which  was  not  real¬ 
ized  by  the  proprietor.  The  result  was 
to  lead  him  to  think,  that  because  his 
saving  in  coal  was  small,  he  was  not 
realizing  the  saving  that  was  promised. 
In  one  instance  a  special  expert  was 
called  in,  at  considerable  expense,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  saving 
resulting  from  the  change.  In  every 
case  both  parties  were  convinced  of  the 
economy  of  the  automatic  engine,  and 
no  further  questions  were  raised. 

A  CLAY-WORKER  SCRIBE  ABROAD. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

HAVE  just  received  reports  of  the 
*  Brick  makers’  Convention  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  am  more  than  pleased  by 
what  was  said  about  paving  and  vitrified 
brick.  I  have  been  preaching  a  good 
deal,  with  vitrified  brick  as  my  text, 
since  I  have  been  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  their 
manufacture  at  home.  Vitrified  brick 
is  the  only  clean  thing  that  can  go  into 
a  building.  It  is  the  only  clean  thing 
that  can  be  used  for  street  paving.  It  is 
clean  because  it  is  non-absorbent.  Stone, 
wood,  plaster  and  all  other  material  will 
absoib  a  large  proportion  of  the  nastiness 
that  comes  in  contact  with  it.  It  will 
take  it  up  until  it  is  full  and  then  give 
it  out  in  foul  exhalations  brought  about 
through  the  changes  in  temperature. 
Vitrified  brick  is  clean,  perfectly,  abso¬ 
lutely  clean.  There  is  nothing  so  rank 
or  rotten  that  can  effect  it.  Filth  may 
be  piled  against  it  but  none  goes  into  it. 
A  little  water  and  a  minimum  of  energy 
and  all  evidences  of  bad  company  are 
removed.  All  that  brickmakers  have  to 
do  to  market  a  vitrified  brick  is  to  make 
them  and  sell  them  at  a  fair  price. 

If  I  were  going  to  market  a  paving 
brick  I  would  say  for  it  that  it  was  the 
only  clean  pavement  in  existence,  and 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  proving  it. 
This  one  merit  of  a  brick  pavement  is 
enough  so  establish  it’s  success.  The 
greatest  thing  that  may  be  done  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  cities  is  to  contribute  to 
the  cleanliness  of  their  surroundings. 
Along  this  line  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Think  of  living  next  to  a  wooden 
pavement!  What  is  there  that  can  hold 
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more  liltLi  than  a  wooden  block  V  Excre¬ 
ment,  dust,  the  urine  of  horses,  water 
and  a  block  pavement  and  we  attain  th§ 
acme  of  nastiness.  A  stone  pavement  is 
little  better.  The  joints,  as  well  as  the 
stone  itself,  can  hold  a  great  deal  that  is 
foul.  Asphalt  is  better  than  either  of 
these,  but  as  regards  cleanliness  a  glazed 
brick  is  nearer  perfection  than  anything 
else.  A  brick  pavement  is  the  most  san¬ 
itary  pavement  that  one  can  imagine. 

GOOD  FOUNDATIONS  NECESSARY. 

I  have  been  reading  what  a  good 
many  people  have  to  say  about  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  brick  pavement,  and  as  I 
have  seen  something  in  the  way  of  pav¬ 
ing  in  general  on  this  side,  as  well  as  at 
home,  I  shall  feel  free  to  express 
myself.  Some  of  our  people  who 
are  interested  in  brick  pavement 
are  going  to  make  a  mistake,  and 
in  that  way  injure  the  business  of 
making  paving  blocks.  They  are 
figuring  on  cheap  foundations, 
sand  foundations,  cinder  founda¬ 
tions,  and  all  that.  This  will  not 
do.  I  have  seen  many  block  pave¬ 
ments  on  this  side,  not  brick,  but 
wood  and  stone,  and  I  have  not 
seen  any  which  are  successful  un¬ 
less  laid  on  concrete.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  exactly  how  deep 
a  foundation  should  be.  This  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil.  Certainly  for  a 
street  the  concrete  should  not  be 
less  than  seven  or  eight  inches.  It 
should  be  worked  smooth  on  the 
top  and  then  the  brick  laid  in 
cement  mortar  on  top  of  that. 

Little  attention  need  be  paid  to  a 
bottom  bed,  but  between  the 
bricks  they  should  be  slushed  in 
solid.  I  see  that  some  of  our  friends 
recommend  a  two-inch  bed  of  sand  over 
the  concrete  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
elasticity.  I  do  not  believe  one  will  get 
much  elasticity  out  of  a  pavement  that 
has  a  good  foundation  under  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  seen  a  way  they  have  of  lay¬ 
ing  stone  block  pavements  here  in  Paris, 
which  I  think  might  meet  this  case. 
Consider  brick  with  a  two-inch  bed  of 
sand  over  the  two  concrete  foundations 
recently  mentioned.  Then  make  a  slush 
of  Portland  cement  and  work  it  into  the 
joints  as  long  as  it  will  run,  Before  this 
is  done,  however,  I  think  it  well  to  lay 
the  brick  close  together,  which,  however, 
will  not  prevent  the  cement  slush  from 
having  its  proper  effect. 

I  hear  it  said  that  all  this  will  make 


an  expensive  pavement.  Of  course  it 
will  But  a  brick  pavement  is  not  cheap 
under  any  circumstances,  and  if  one 
undertakes  to  make  it  less  expensive  by 
putting  it  on  a  poor  foundation  it  will 
be  a  failure  from  the  start.  Brick  pave¬ 
ment  will  succeed  as  a  high  grade  pave¬ 
ment  if  put  down  in  a  high  grade  man¬ 
ner.  It  can  never  succeed  as  a  cheap 
pavement.  The  public  is  not  asking  for 
cheap  pavements;  they  want  them  good. 

Some  of  our  friends  may  say  that  I 
have  not  seen  brick  pavements  on  this 
side,  and  that  what  I  have  to  say  about 
the  foundation  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  brick.  That  is  a  mistake.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  material  the 
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surface  is  made  of.  A  first-class  founda¬ 
tion  is  imperative.  I  know  that  a  wood¬ 
en  block  pavement  on  sand  is  a  failure. 

I  know  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
granite  or  other  stone.  I  know  that  both 
of  these  blocks,  stone  and  wood,  have  a 
larger  bearing  than  brick.  I  know  that 
if  a  sand  foundation  is  a  failure  under 
stone  or  wood  that  it  is  a  failure  under 
brick.  In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London, 
or  Paris,  the  history  of  paving  is  very 
clearly  set  forth,  and  it  is  as  I  have  given 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  foundations. 

I  have  walked  over  brick  sidewalks  all 
my  life,  and  never  yet  saw  one  that  was 
uniform  or  smooth.  In  making  a  brick 
covering  for  sidewalks  there  should  first 
be  the  bed  of  concrete  four  inches  in 


thickness  and  then  the  brick  laid  flat¬ 
ways  in  cement  on  top  of  that.  There 
should  be  a  slight  slant  to  the  gutter 
curbing.  The  concrete  ca'n  be  made  of 
broken  brick,  sand  and  cement,  as  long 
as  bats  are  accessible,  or  when  the  bricks 
are  cheaper  than  stone.  Portland  cement 
is  certainly  better  than  any  other,  but  a 
good  grade  of  domestic  cement  is  prob¬ 
ably  good  enough  for  this  purpose.  The 
lower  bed  of  concrete  may  be  coarser 
than  the  top  convening,  which  should 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  cement 
mortar  put  on  in  a  separate  layer  in 
order  to  give  an  exactly  uniform  bed. 

The  principal  advantage  in  running  a 
cement  slush  between  the  brick  is  that 
it  will  have  the  quality  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  interstices  from  be¬ 
coming  tilled  with  foul  material. 
Anything  which  we  can  do  to  add 
to  the  sanitary  character  of  a 
pavement  will  add  to  its  popularity 
and  value.  Advocates  of  brick 
pavements  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  clean  pavement. 

The  discussion  about  vitrified 
brick,  glazed  brick,  enameled  brick 
and  what  not,  opens  up  a  new 
field  to  the  clay  worker.  What 
architects  and  all  good  builders 
want  is  an  impervious  clay  product. 
It  can  be  used  for  paving,  not 
only  on  the  streets,  but  courts  and 
hallways,  for  lining  kitchen  walls, 
water  closets,  bathrooms  and  places 
of  that  kind.  In  doing  this  work 
these  brick  can  be  built. in  as  the 
building  progresses  and  thus  be 
an  integral  part  of  it. 

ROOFING  TILE. 

Not  only  does  the  vitrification 
and  glazing  develop  this  but  the 
experience  in  doing  it  will  make 
it  possible  for  all  clayworkers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick  to 
work  up  a  roofing  tile.  Clayworkers  do 
not  appreciate  what  there  is  before  them. 
A  tile  covering  is  the  one  material  which 
is  in  all  respects  suitable  to  goon  a  roof. 
It  may  be  made  impervious  to  moisture; 
it  is  an  absolute  fire  protection  which  no 
other  roof  covering  can  even  claim  to  be. 
Slate  goes  like  dew  before  the  sun  in  a 
case  of  tire.  Tile  is  not  effected  by  it. 

Tile  roofing  is  very  largely  used  in 
Paris  and  all  through  the  country.  It  is 
a  cheap  and  beautiful  covering.  It  adds 
an  artistic  quality  to  any  structure  on 
which  it  is  placed.  Opposite  the  house 
in  which  I  live  there  is  a  tall  wall  sur¬ 
rounding  a  convent  garden  and  build- 
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ings.  Notwithstanding  tlie  wall  is  oi 
stone  and  over  two  feet  thick  it  has  a 
tile  coping.  This  adds  an  artistic  qual¬ 
ity  to  its  appearance  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Paris,  March  20,  1891. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  7. 

GASEOUS  FUELS,  HYDROGEN,  WATER-GAS, 
NATURAL  GAS,  ETC. 

EAR  WILL:— I  am  notatall  surprised 
at  your  craving  after  a  fuel  like 
hydrogen  gas,  but  am  sorry  to  disappoint 
you  by  informing  you  the  hydrogenous 
period  of  this  globe  lias  passed  away, 
and  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  find  it  combined  wjth 
other  gases,  liquids  and  solids,  and  we 
may  separate  it  from  these  by  well 
known  methods,  but  for  ordinary  fuel 
no  method  is  yet  known  that  will  gen¬ 
erate  it  cheap  enough.  It  is,  without 
question,  a  very  fine  fuel  when  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantities;  one  pound  of 
this  gas  contains  62,000  heat  units — I 
have  stated  in  former  letters  64,000,  but 
this  is  incorrect — and  will  therefore  fur¬ 
nish  as  much  heat  as  about  4]  pounds 
of  good  coal.  I  have  told  you  that  hy¬ 
drogen  is  the  lightest  body  known;  one 
pound  at  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure  would  make  a  globe  7  feet  in 
diameter,  whereas,  the  4]  pounds  of  coal 
would  make  a  globe  about  5]  inches  in 
diameter.  The  hydrogen  then  is  3,448 
times  as  large  as  the  coal;  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen  is  equal  in  heating 
power  to  24  pounds  good  coal,  and  com¬ 
paring  the  value  of  the  hydrogen  with 
the  coal  at  $2  per  net  ton,  1,000  cubic 
feet  would  be  worth  2.4  cents,  or  not 
quite  2.5  cents.  I  want  you  to  follow 
me  very  closely  in  this,  and  note  every 
point.  One  ton  of  uncompressed  hydro¬ 
gen — that  is  having  only  common  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure — would  fill  a  gas-holder 
120  feet  in  diameter  and  very  nearly  32 
feet  high ;  it  would  be  equal  in  heating 
power  to  4]  tons  of  good  coal ;  let  us  say 
5  tons  of  such  coal  as  you  use  under 
your  boilers;  you  will  now  perceive  you 
will  have  to  fill  the  above  sized  gas¬ 
holder  twice  to  run  your  boilers  24  hours. 
This  is,  also,  about  the  quantity  that 
would  be  required  daily  to  burn  a  kiln 
of  200,000  bricks. 

I  think  it  will  begin  to  dawn  on  you 
that  this  almost  universally  coveted  fuel 
is»  after  all,  attended  with  some  seri¬ 
ous  drawbacks.  To  render  it  effective, 


a  large  quantity  must  be  consumed. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  be  told  that  for 
equal  volumes,  carbonic  oxide  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  hydrogen  in  heating 
power,  the  latter  being  only  2  per  cent, 
higher;  you  must,  also,  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  iact  that  carbonic  oxide 
contains  in  its  composition  only  three- 
sevenths  of  combustible  matter,  while 
the  hydrogen  is  entirely  combustible. 

The  hydro-carbons  rank  much  higher 
for  equal  volumes  than  hydrogen;  take, 
for  instance,  marsh  gas,  also  named 
methyl-hydride,  methane  and  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  One  thousand  feet 
of  this  gas  is  equal  to  3,000  feet  of  hy¬ 
drogen;  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen 
— also  named  olefiant  gas  and  ethylene — 
contains  nearly  five  times  the  heating 
power  as  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen. 

If  we  compare  the  hypothetical,  or 
supposed  carbon  vapor,  with  hydrogen, 
the  carbon  vapor  contains  for  equal  vol¬ 
umes  more  than  twice  the  heat  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  These  comparisons  will  suffice,  I 
think,  for  the  present,  and  are  given 
merely  to  show  you  that  this  much  cov¬ 
eted  hydrogen  is  not  by  any  means  the 
best  fuel  to  burn  by  volume,  and  gases, 
you  know,  are  usually  sold  by  meter  or 
measure,  not  by  weight. 

No  known  process  for  the  generation 
of  hydrogen  can  as  yet  put  it  on  the 
market  as  a  general  fuel,  nor  illuminant. 

The  simplest  method  I  know  for  its 
generation,  pure  and  simple,  is  by  dis¬ 
solving  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Take  65]  pounds  zinc  and  98  pounds 
sulphuric  acid  and  you  will,  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  all  the  zinc,  generate  2  pounds  of 
hydrogen  gas,  or  it  will  require  180] 
pounds  of  zinc  and  271]  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  generate  1,000  feet ;  now 
zinc  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  sulphuric 
acid  at  2  cents  per  pound  would  make 
the  gas  cost  $10.84  per  1,000  feet  for  ma¬ 
terial  alone;  and  this  gas,  I  may  repeat, 
would  be  equal  to  24  pounds  of  good 
coal.  There  would,  however,  be  452 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  be  credited 
up  to  the  hydrogen.  There  are  other 
methods  of  producing  this  gas  which 
you  may  find  in  any  elementary  work 
on  chemistry;  and,  bye  the  bye,  I  would 
like  you  to  read  up  a  little  more  chem¬ 
istry,  and,  for  that  matter,  Natural  Phil¬ 
osophy,  in  general.  You  would  derive 
double  the  benefit  from  these  letters  if 
you  were  better  grounded  on  the  above 
named  subjects.  My  fear  is  you  will  fail 
to  comprehend  all  I  tell  you,  and  thus 
loose  the  most  valuable  portion,  perhaps. 
It  is  very  essential  that  you  should  have 
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a  good  store  of  general  information  to 
guard  yourself  against  popular  errors; 
for  instance,  how  frequently  we  hear  of 
electricity  as  the  coming  motor  that  is 
to  supersede  steam.  I  was  in  a  printing 
office  not  long  ago,  where  the  printing 
presses  and  other  machines  were  run  by 
an  electric  motor;  the  proprietors  were 
very  proud  of  their  motor  and  liked  it 
much  better  than  the  small  steam  boiler 
and  engine  it  had  replaced.  They  were 
evidently  under  the  common  impression, 
that  the  days  of  steam  are  numbered; 
when  I  had  seen  their  compact  and  well 
arranged  plant,  I  asked  them  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  electric  light  station, 
only  a  few  squares  distant,  which  they 
did.  We  examined,  or,  rather,  looked 
at,  several  very  powerful  steam  engines 
running  large  dynamos,  and  then  went 
into  the  boiler  house,  where  we  found 
eight  immense  steam  boilers,  five  of 
which  were  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 
Pointing  to  the  coal  in  the  bunkers,  1 
said:  “Sandy,  there  is  the  source  of  your 
electric  motive  power.  All  the  energy  is 
stored  there  a  nd  is  transmitted  through  the  boil¬ 
er,  engines,  dynamos  and  wires  to  your  estab¬ 
lishment.”  Whether  Sandy  and  his  part¬ 
ner  comprehended  this  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  but  from  their  indifference,  I  con¬ 
cluded  the  subject  was  either  above 
them  or  below  them,  so  I  dropped  it. 

In  one  electric  station  in  New  York 
their  boilers  are  rated  at  2,600  h.  p.,  and 
at  one  of  the  stations  in  London,  Eng., 
over  6,000  h.  p.  may  be  seen.  I  admit 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
steam  power  to  generate  electricity,  but 
its  equivalent  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
Thus  it  appears,  fuel,  or,  in  other  words, 
energy,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and 
those  powerful  dynamos  are  as  harmless 
as  drain  tiles  or  paving  bricks  until  you 
charge  them  with  energy  from  physical 
or  chemical  sources. 

It  is  steam  power  and  water  power 
that  render  electric  lighting  and  electric 
motors  a  financial  possibility. 

Now  let  us  resume  our  inquiries  on 
the  gaseous  fuel  question  and  next  let 
us  examine  water-gas.  Hydrogen, strictly 
speaking,  is  the  only  fuel  gas  in  water, 
but  the  water-gas  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  other 
gases,  and  the  cheapest  way  to  make  it 
is  by  passing  steam  through  a  thick  body 
of  incandescent  coke,  or  other  carbonac¬ 
eous  fuel.  The  theory  of  this  gas  mak¬ 
ing  is,  that  the  white  hot  carbon  decom¬ 
poses  the  steam  by  appropriating  to  itself 
the  oxygen  of  the  steam,  thus  liberating 
the  hydrogen.  The  carbon  unites  with 
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the  oxygen  in  the  proportion  that  forms 
carbonic  oxide.  Theoretically,  steam 
decomposed  in  this  way  ought  to  resolve 
itself  into  equal  volumes  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  hydrogen,  9  pounds  of  steam 
ought  to  make  1  pound  of  hydrogen  and 
14  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide,  or  about 
180  cubic  feet  of  each;  25  pounds  of 
steam  would  then  make  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  tbe  mixture.  The  heating  power  of 
this  1,000  feet  of  mixed  gases  would  be 
342,490  beat  units,  and  would  be  equal 
to  about  23£  pounds  of  good  coal. 

Now  let  us  see  what  quantity  of  this 
perfect  water-gas  would  be  required  to 
run  your  boilers,  and  as  your  boilers  re¬ 
quire  about  the  same  fuel  daily  as  the 
brick  kiln  mentioned  above,  tbe  calcu¬ 
lations  will  apply  to  both.  The  ten  net 
tons  of  coal  then  equal  20,000  pounds, 
and  this  divided  by  23.5 — tbe  weight  of 
coal  that  is  equal  to  1,000  feet  of  the 
water-gas — will  give  the  quotient  851 ; 
this  then  is  the  number  of  thousands  of 
cubic  feet  (851,000  cubic  feet)  of  gas  re¬ 
quired  each  24  hours. 

We  have  seen  above  that  it  requires 
25  pounds  of  steam  to  make  1,000  feet 
of  gas.  If  then  we  multiply  851  by  25, 
we  arrive  at  the  weight  of  steam  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  851,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  and  find  it  to  be  21,275  pounds.  I 
must  request  you  to  go  carefully  over 
these  calculations  and  let  me  know  of 
any  errors  you  find.  I  have  not  checked 
them,  so  will  thank  you  or  any  one  else 
to  do  it. 

If  then,  we  require  21,275  pounds  in 
24  hours,  we  shall  require  886.45  pounds 
in  one  hour.  The  most  recognized 
standard  for  rating  steam  boilers  is  the 
evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  per 
hour  for  1  h.  p.  So,  if  we  divide  886.45 
•by  30  we  get  29.5;  this  is  the  horse¬ 
power  and  determines  the  capacity  of 
the  boiler  we  need  to  generate  steam  for 
the  above  quantity  of  water-gas,  we  will 
then  say  a  boiler  of  30  h.  p. 

We  will  now  see  what  amount  of  car¬ 
bon  is  taken  up  by  the  decomposition  of 
21,275  pounds  of  steam.  If  we  divide 
21,275  by  9,  we  get  the  weight  of  hydro¬ 
gen  derived  from  this  weight  of  steam, 
which  is  2,364  pounds,  leaving  18,911 
pounds  of  oxygen.  You  are  no  doubt 
by  this  time  well  aware  that  for  every 
8  pounds  of  oxygen  there  must  be  6 
pounds  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide, 
or  for  every  pound  of  oxygen  there  must 
be  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  carbon; 
therefore,  three-quarters  of  18,911  pounds 
is  14,183  pounds;  this  then  is  the  weight 
of  carbon  taken  up  by  the  steam,  and 


forms  33,094  pounds  of  carbonic  oxide. 
Pay  particular  attention  now',  even  if  it 
is  dry  and  obscure,  exercise  a  little 
patience  and  it  will  all  be  plain  and  easy. 
We  see  then  that  the  oxygen  of  tbe 
steam  consumes  14,183  pounds  of  carbon ; 
let  us  see  next  what  amount  of  fuel  it 
will  require  to  generate  tbe  steam  in  a 
30  h.  p.  boiler,  just  described,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  coal  at  5  pounds  per  h.  p.  per 
hour,  or  a  total  of  150  pounds  per  hour, 
and  in  24  hours  3,600  pounds;  this  add¬ 
ed  to  the  14,183  pounds  will  make 
17,783  pounds. 

The  decomposition  of  steam  can  only 
be  effected  with  carbon  at,  and  above,  a 
certain  temperature;  the  higher  the 
temperature  the  quicker  the  decom¬ 
position  takes  place;  therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  the  fuel  in  the  generators 
be  kept  at  a  high  temperature;  this  can 
only  be  done  by  having  two  or  more 
generators,  so  that  while  one  is  being 
cooled  down  by  the  steam,  the  other  is 
being  heated  up  again  by  a  fan-blast; 
this  means  a  further  consumption  of 
fuel  which  cannot  possiblj'  be  less  than 
what  is  required  to  give  the  hydrogen 
all  its  future  energy  and  as  we  generate 
2,364  pounds  of  it,  we  must  call  its  equal 
in  coal  9,900  pounds;  this  must  then  be 
added  to  the  17,783  pounds  making  27,- 
683  pounds  or  nearly  14  tons;  this,  then, 
is  the  theoretical  amount  of  carbon  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  the 
same  amount  of  heat  as  10  tons  of  good 
coal,  and,  mind  you,  I  have  assumed 
that  the  decomposition  and  reactions 
are  all  perfect,  and  that  no  losses  are 
sustained  by  clearing  the  generators  of 
clinkers,  or  any  other  incidental  occur¬ 
rences  that  are  always  a  source  of  loss. 

In  practice,  however,  no  such  perfec¬ 
tion  is  realized,  judging  from  the  analy¬ 
ses  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  so  far,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  water-gas  pure  and 
simple  when  made  by  passing  steam 
through  a  bed  of  incandescent  carbon 
should  be  about  equal  volumes  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  following 
analyses  by  no  means  conforms  with 
the  statement  just  made,  about  equal 
volumes,  etc.  The  first  two  analyses  be¬ 
low  are  given  by  the  Fuel  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Engineering  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
presumably  of  the  gas  they  produce. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Carbonic  acid... . 

.  4.60 

3.00 

Olefiant  gas . 

.  .60 

.80 

Carbonic  oxide... 

.  26.20 

28.60 

Hydrogen . 

.  46.00 

42.00 

Marsh  gas . 

.  7.40 

6.80 

Nitrogen . 

.  15.20 

18.80 

100.00 

100,00 

The  following  are  from  Barr  on  “Com¬ 
bustion  of  Coal,”  a  work  I  have  recom- 
“mended  to  you  in  one  of  my  former 
letters.  The  first  is  an  analysis  of  water- 
gas  by  tbe  Strong  process,  and  the  second 
of  “gas  formed  by  the  action  of  super¬ 
heated  steam  on  charcoal,”  as  given  by 
Bunsen. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Oxygen  . 

.  0.77 

Carbonic  acid.... 

.  2.05 

14.65 

Nitrogen . 

.  4.43 

Carbonic  oxide.. 

.  35.88 

29.15 

Hydrogen . 

.  52.76 

56.03 

Marsh  gas . 

.  4.11 

.17 

100.00 

100.00 

The  following  are  also  Barr’s  work, 
and  is  the  ideal  water-gas  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  anthracite,  consisting  according  to 
Percy,  of  the  following  combustibles,  etc., 
free  from  ash  : 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Carbon . 

.  94.63 

Hydrogen . 

.  2.73 

Oxygen . 

.  1.28 

Nitrogen . 

.  1.36 

100.00 

From  100  pounds  of 

this  anthracite 

we  might  expect  in  pounds: 

Nitrogen . 

.  1.36  lbs. 

Carbonic  oxide . 

.201.69  “ 

Hydrogen . 

.  14.25  “ 

Marsh  gas . 

.  10.92  “ 

228.22  “ 

Or  reduced  to  percentages  would  be 

By  weight.  By  volume. 

Nitrogen .  0.60. 

.  0.32 

Carbonic  oxide  88.38. 

.  47.89 

Hydrogen .  6.24. 

.  47.25 

Marsh  gas.;....  4.78. 

.  4.54 

100.00 

100.00 

In  concluding  this  letter  I  feel  con¬ 
scious  of  boring  you  with  what  may 

appear  dry  and  useless  detail,  having  ap¬ 
parently  no  practical  bearing,  nor  having 
the  slightest  connection  with  every  day 
wants  and  appliances;  I  will,  however, 
endeavor  before  finishing  the  water-gas 
question  show  you  the  practical  side, 
therefore  go  carefully  and  slowly  through 
this  and  wait  patiently  for  my  next. 

Yours  paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 

If  our  readers  will  simply  write  the 
words  “Clay-Worker”  on  the  margin  of 
their  letters  when  writing  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  for  circulars,  etc.,  they  will  confer 
a  favor  both  on  us  and  the  advertiser. 
The  latter  is  anxious  to  know  the  source 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  words  “Clay- 
Worker”  will  tell  the  whole  story. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  BRICK  WORK. 

N  OLD  STACK  at  the  Bessemer  Steel 
Works,  East  Carondelet,  Ill.,  was 
thrown  recently,  there  being  a  little  histo¬ 
ry  connected  with  its  fall,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  perhaps  you  might  care  to  notice  it 
in  the  Clay-Worker.  The  third  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  before  they  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  falling  the  stack;  it  was 
thrown  by  blasts  of  dynamite  and  pow¬ 
der.  I  was  present  at  the  second  effort 
and  also  at  the  last;  the  stack  was  some¬ 
what  weakened  on  one  side  by  several 
courses  of  brick  being  picked  out;  it  was 
then  charged,  I  think,  with  four  blasts 
of  powder,  but  they  blew  out  without 
doing  any  damage,  not  having  been 
drilled  deep  enough  and  plugged  prop¬ 
erly;  at  the  second 
attempt  there  were 
five  holes  drilled,  five 
inches  in  diameter 
and  about  five  feet 
deep,  and  properly 
filled  and  rammed 
and  did  good  work, 
but  did  not  throw  the 
stack.  And  it  is  right 
here  the  point  comes 
in;  one  whole  side 
of  the  stack  was  torn 
out  by  the  blasts,  and 
still  the  stack  did 
not  fall ;  the  hole  was 
large  enough  to  drive 
a  locomotive  into,  the 
stack  being  25  feet  in 
diameter  at  bottom 
and  20  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  top,  and  186 
feet  high.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  evidence  and  test  of  the 
strength  of  brick  masonry  work  when 
the  brick  are  properly  selected  and  laid, 
so  I  took  the  measurements  of  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  base  of  the  stack 
as  it  stood  after  the  second  attempt  to 
throw  it ;  also,  had  it  photographed  from 
several  points  of  view.  The  remarkable 
feature  to  me  was  to  see  that  huge  shaft 
of  brick  work  towering  up  towards  the 
sky  with  almost  the  entire  half  of  its 
base  torn  away.  In  fact,  if  you  will 
deduct  the  two  remaining  openings  that 
were  built  into  different  sides  of  the 
stack,  it  was  standing  upon  much  less 
than  half  its  base.  It  impressed  me 
with  the  strength  and  sufficiency  of 
brick  work  as  I  was  never  impressed 
before.  Anthony  Ittner. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  54. 

BY  “R.  BRICK.” 

HE  question  with  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  no  longer:  “Shall  I  putin  im¬ 
proved  kilns?”  Instead  arises  the  query: 
“What  improved  process  shall  I  adopt,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  good  kilns  on  the 
market?”  This  depends  entirely  upon 
the  use  it  is  put  to.  For  burning  all 
repressed  brick  or  all  street  paving  brick 
and  in  quantities  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  a  down-draft  kiln  is  probably 
the  best  to  use,  and  for  burning  drain 
tile  and  light  wares  an  up  and  down- 
draft  is  well  adapted,  as  the  w’are  can  be 
dried  with  upward  draft  and  finished 


with  a  downward  draft.  The  moisture  is 
less  liable  to  injure  the  ware.  For  burn¬ 
ing  common  building  brick  or  for  burn¬ 
ing  repressed,  ornamental  or  paving 
bricks  where  the  quantity  of  common 
brick  produced  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  former,  up-draft  kilns  with  fur¬ 
naces  attached  are  best. 

First,  they  are  the  cheapest  kilns  to 
construct  and  operate.  Second,  in  these 
kilns  a  larger  quantity  of  bricks  can  be 
burned  in  a  single  kiln.  They  can  be 
built  to  hold  one  hundred  thousand  or 
one  million,  the  larger  kiln  being  more 
easily  managed  than  the  smaller.  Third, 
they  are  more  durable  as  there  is  no  arch 
to  support  and  keep  up,  and  where  all 
common  building  bricks  are  burned,  or 
where  sixty  per  cent,  are  common  build¬ 
ing  brick  and  the  balance  pavers  or 


repressed,  the  product  is  just  as  valuable. 
At  works  where  bricks  are  made  in  large 
quantities — from  twenty-five  thousand  to 
one  hundred  thousand  per  day — it  is 
necessary  to  burn  the  product  in  kilns 
holding  from  two  hundred  thousand  to 
five  hundred  thousand  bricks,  unless  a 
continuous  kiln  is  used. 

The  great  point  claimed  for  continu- 
uous  kilns  is  their  economy  of  fuel. 
Theoretically,  this  is  the  “ideal”  kiln; 
a  certain  amount  of  bricks  burned  and 
ready  for  market  each  day.  The  bricks 
are  made  to-day,  dried  by  to-morrow  and 
set  in  the  kiln  dry  and  hot  and  heat  ap¬ 
plied  before  they  get  cold,  and  within  a 
week  they  are  burned  and  delivered  to 
the  building.  This  is  probably  the  com¬ 
ing  kiln.  The  great  “first  cost”  is  the 
principal  objection 
offered  to  this  kiln. 
The  next  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that  the 
ashes  among  the 
bricks  discolors  them. 
This  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
jection  where  they 
are  to  be  used  in 
buildings.  There 
have  been  many  fail¬ 
ures  with  continuous 
kilns  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  This,  however,  is 
not  due  to  lack  of 
merit  in  the  princi¬ 
ple,  for  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  of  these  kilns  in 
successful  operation 
in  Germany  and  other 
foreign  countries. 
The  trouble  with  our 
brick  makers  up  to 
this  time  has  been 
they  are  not  willing  to  invest  money 
enough  to  make  these  kilns  as  they 
must  be  to  be  permanent  and  a  practical 
success.  They  undertake  to  line  them 
with  common  bricks  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  unburned  bricks.  This  will  not 
answer  fora  permanent  kiln  of  that  kind 
and  gives  the  kiln  a  poor  chance  to  show 
its  merits.  I  have  known  some  of  these 
kilns  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  some  portions  fell  before  the 
kilns  were  finished. 

There  is  one  important  point  to  con¬ 
sider  in  selecting  kilns.  If  a  kiln  costs 
too  much  to  construct,  it  may  ivear  out, 
or  in  other  words,  become  useless  before 
the  saving  it  brings  equals  the  first  cost  of 
the  kiln.  In  this  case  the  owner  would 
lose  money,  however  well  and  cheaply  it 
burned  his  wares.  After  the  brickmaker 
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has  determined  upon  the  kind  of  kiln 
he  will  put  in,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
build  it  just  right;  have  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications.  Not  only  this,  but  the  first 
kiln  you  put  in,  employ  a  man  who  is 
familiar  with  the  process  to  superintend 
the  building,  setting  and  burning  of  it. 
This  is  cheapest  and  best  and  gives  the 
kiln  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  good 
qualities;  not  only  this,  put  in  good 
material.  Get  the  best  of  fire  bricks,  for 
these  are  exposed  to  intense  heat  at  each 
burning  of  the  kiln,  and  common  brick 
or  a  cheap  grade  of  fire  brick  may  prove, 
in  the  end,  more  expensive  than  good 
brick.  After  you  have  the  kilns  in  op¬ 
eration  you  must  superintend  the  man¬ 
agement  of  them  or  employ  some  skilful 
and  reliable  man  to  do  so  for  you.  A 
cheap  burner  is  even  worse  than  a  cheap 
built  kiln,  and  allow  fuel  enough  to  him 
to  burn  them  hard,  and  time  enough  to 
burn  them  uniformly  and  well.  If  a 
brickmaker  sees  a  kiln  of  brick  half 
burned  does  he  stop  to  enquire  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed,  or  how  fe  v 
were  the  days  it  required  to  spoil  the 
bricks.  It  is  a  failure — nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  When  he  sees  a  well 
burned  kiln  of  bricks  all,  or  nearly  a  1, 
hard,  uniform  in  color,  bottom  to  top 
and  from  sidetoside;  no  broken,  cracked 
and  melted  arch  brick,  does  he  care 
whether  it  took  him  five  days  or  ten 
days  to  burn  it.  He  looks  and  says  it  is 
well  burned;  it  is  a  success,  and  I  want  a 
kiln  just  like  it  to  burn  my  bricks  in. 

This  is  the  great  point — practical  suc¬ 
cess — good  results,  bricks  all  saved  and 
ready  for  market.  This  is  the  best  kiln, 
even  if  the  fuel  costs  $1.00  per  thousand 
bricks  while  the  half  burned  kiln  costs 
but  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand 
bricks  to  burn  them. 


Fire  Place  at  United  States  En¬ 
caustic  Tile  Works. 


BURNING. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  I 
could  write  something  about  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  brick  and  clays  that  would  be  of 
service  to  the  craft;  now,  I  am  not  so 
sure.  After  all,  why  do  we  write,  and 
why  does  the  Clay-Worker  publish  our 
writings?  Is  it  that  we  may  see  our¬ 
selves  in  print,  and  does  the  Clay- 
Worker  publish  our  articles  to  gratify 
our  vanity?  We  trust  that  neither  is 
the  case. 

I  have  noticed  the  columns  of  the 
Clay-Worker  carefully,  for  some  time, 
with  the  purpose  of  determining,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  influence  of  its  columns  upon 
the  craft  as  shown  by  the  higher  plane 
the  articles  of  every  number  take  over 
those  of  a  preceding  number,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  fair  minded  person  will 
admit  that  its  contributors  are  being 
built  as  well  as  building  on  a  higher 
plane.  There  is  not  to  be  found  now 
the  strife  over  small,  trivial  questions 
that  there  was  formerly.  Leading  arti¬ 
cles  are  now  more  general  in  their  terms, 
suggestions  and  applications.  The  nar¬ 
rowness  which  formerly  hedged  about 
some  of  your  contributions  is  now  broad¬ 
ened.  The  opinions  we  once  advanced 
with  certainty  we  have  now  abandoned, 
or,  if  still  held  to,  it  is,  with  some  degree 
of  uncertainty. 

This  is  none  the  Uss  true  with  the 
many  vexed  questions  of  burning.  Not 
long  since  we  were  all  agreed  that  “a 
brick  was  not  a  brick  until  it  was  well 
burned.”  Even  this  proposition  has 
been  denied  by  a  recent  inventor  who 
claims  that  good  “bricks”  can  be  made 
without  burning. 

My  business,  however,  compels  me  to 
take  issue  with  this  last  proposition,  and 
assert  in  strong  terms  that  “a  brick  is 
not  a  brick  until  it  is  well  burned.” 

Many  of  our  recent  writers  have  laid 
down  excellent  rules  for  burning  com¬ 
mon,  ordinary  building  brick,  or  such 
brick  as  many  of  the  craft  call  merchant¬ 
able,  that  is,  one-third  smooth  hard,  one- 
third  rough  hard,  and  one-third  salmon 
and  soft,  but  “rough  hard,”  salmon  and 
soft  are  not  well  burned  brick,  that  is,  if 
the  rough  ones  get  their  roughness  from 
the  burning. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  presume,  that  it 
is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  burn 
merchantable  brick,  such  as  described 
above  with  the  usual  appliances,  namely, 
the  common  scoved  and  clamp  kilns, 
than  it  is  to  burn  a  better  grade  of  brick 
with  better  appliances. 


I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  in 
your  columns  very  exhaustive  articles, 
descriptive  of  the  best  methods  of  set¬ 
ting  and  firing  of  common  and  scoved 
and  clamp  kilns,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
your  readers  have  followed  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  as  they  thought,  to  the  letter  and 
failed,  while,  no  doubt,  many  others  have 
improved  their  burning. 

Why  these  failures?  There  are  many 
reasons.  One  important  one  is  that  too 
often  the  instructions  are  not  followed. 
The  good  advice  may  not  at  first  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  reader,  or,  if  understood 
it  may  pass  through  several  hands  ver¬ 
bally  before  being  practically  applied, 
and  thus  lose  much.  Though  ire  have 
often  been  told  we  never  learn. 

Many  of  our  most  prominent  educators 
hold  that  telling  is  not  teaching,  neither 
is  hearing  learning.  In  order  to  know 
a  thing  it  must  be  stamped  upon  our 
mind  indellibly,  and  in  order  to  do  a 
thing  properly  we  must  first  know  how 
and  be  able,  with  sufficient  training,  to 
apply  effectively,  this  knowledge.  The 
burning  of  clays  is  not  an  exception. 

There  has  been  enough  said  in  the 
various  journals  devoted  to  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  past  three  years,  to 
make  good  brick  burners  of  us  all,  if 
we  had  read  understandingly,  and  had 
put  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  into 
actual  practice.  I  grant,  however,  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  which 
might  arise  in  various  localities  that 
have  not  yet  been  covered.  But  if  we 
want  to  be  experts  in  our  profession  we 
must  reason  from  analogy,  in  other 
words,  exercise  our  judgment  and  reas¬ 
oning  faculties. 

“Few  of  us  come  into  the  world  with 
silver  spoons  in  our  mouths.”  equally 
true  is  it  that  none  of  us  come  into  the 
world  natural  brick  burners,  and  I  am 
afraid  a  much  less  number  will  acquire 
the  art  of  burning  than  will  acquire  the 
silver  spoon,  after  all. 

WHAT  IS  BURNING? 

I  imagine  that  if  your  readers  were 
each  required  to  send  a  definition  or  an¬ 
swer  to  the  above  question  without 
making  any  comparisons  one  with  an¬ 
other  that  you  would  have  definitions 
sufficient  to  make  quite  a  volume.  To 
illustrate:  In  some  localities  the  term 
“burning”  is  applied  to  all  the  time  cov¬ 
ered  from  the  instant  the  fire  is  lighted 
in  the  kiln  until  it  is  finished.  In  other 
localities  the  process  of  burning  is  not 
supposed  to  begin  until  the  kiln  is  water- 
smoked.  If  this  last  definition  is  taken 
as  correct,  quite  a  number  of  places  do 
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not  burn  their  brick  at  all ;  for  instance, 
at  Chicago,  when  a  kiln  is  watersmoked 
it  is  burned.  That  is,  they  burn  their 
common  brick  under  the  watersmoke. 

Aside  from  the  above,  I  think  the 
term  “burning”  is  applied  to  the  firing  of 
brick  or  clay  wares,  with  fuel  of  any 
kind,  under  all  conditions  or  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  any  degree  of  hardness. 

Good  burning,  however,  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing.  When  we  speak  of  good 
burning,  several  additional  and  impor¬ 
tant  elements  enter  into  the  definition. 
Good  burning  implies  better  and  best 
burning,  but  not  perfect.  It  also  implies 
bad  (ill)  work  and  worst  burning.  If  a 
report  was  asked  from  the  brickmakers 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  quality  of 
their  burning,  a  very  large  majority 
would  be  on  the  side  of  good  burning. 
The  average  of  such  reports  would  re¬ 
mind  us  very  much  of  the  school  boy’s 
conundrum — “If  we  call  a  calf’s  tail  a 
leg,  how  many  legs  w’ill  it  have?”  “An¬ 
swer  quick.”  “Five.”  “Not  so,”  replies 
the  questioner,  “calling  a  calf’s  tail  a  leg 
does  not  make  it  so.” 

I  admit  that  the  dividing  line  between 
good  and  bad  burning  brings  the  two 
so  close  together  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  know  exactly  on  which  side  one 
stands.  But  the  average  brick  burner  is 
sure  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  call  it  good. 

Again,  what  is  good  burning  in  one 
locality  would  be  very  bad  in  another, 
and  vice  versa.  I  have  known  promi¬ 
nent  writers  to  describe  the  method  and 
quality  of  burning  in  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  locality  and  pronounce  it  good. 
While  the  same  method  or  quality  in 
another  locality  and  for  another  market 
would  be  condemned  as  bad. 

We  should  not  be  content  with  that 
kind  of  good  burning  which  comes  so 
near  the  dividing  line  as  to  be  doubtful. 
Let  us  strive  for  better  if  not  the  best 
burning.  As  said  above,  best  burning 
does  not  mean  perfect  burning  by  any 
means;  perfect  means  perfect  and  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  it. 

I  am  often  asked  if  I  can  burn  a  kiln 
of  brick  uniform  throughout.  I  answer 
no.  But  a  kiln  can  be  burned  practi¬ 
cally  so,  also  a  kiln  can  be  burned  prac¬ 
tically  perfect. 

I  have  stated  above  that  good  burning 
i  included  several  elements.  It  depends 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  wares  that  are 
to  be  burned.  Good  burning,  as  applied 
to  common  building  brick  might  come 
far  short  of  being  good  if  applied  to 
pressed  or  street  paving  brick.  Again, 
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good  burning  for  street  pavers  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  good  when  applied  to 
pressed  or  ornamental  brick.  The  ma¬ 
terial  and  kind  of  wares  to  be  burned 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Again,  the 
brick  may  be  burned  good,  whether 
common,  pressed,  or  street  pavers,  and 
still  the  burning  will  not  be  good  in  a 
broad  sense. 

The  time  required  and  the  labor  and 
fuel  used  are  very  important  elements 
when  the  question  of  whether  the  burn¬ 
ing  is  good  or  bad  is  to  be  considered. 
A  burner  may  give  you  good  kilns  of 
brick,  yet  if  his  methods  are  such  as  to 
destroy  the  profits  the  burning  must  be 
bad  in  one  sense  at  least. 

“But,”  says  one,  “why  do  you  not  tell 
us  how  to  burn  a  good  scoved  or 
clamp  kiln  of  building  brick  ?”  I 
wish  I  could,  but  I  cannot,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  man  that  can.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  have 
not  seen  men  who  could  burn  such 
kilns  well,  not  by  any  means,  for  I 
have  seen  many  good  burns  in  scoved 
and  clamp  kilns,  but  there  is  always 
more  or  less  of  an  uncertainty  about  it. 
The  best  burners  often  make  mistakes 
in  the  best  kilns,  much  more  are  they 
liable  to  do  so  with  a  scoved  kiln. 

I  have  often  heard  the  declaration 
from  brickmakers  in  certain  localities 
that  they  could  get  quite  as  much  for  a 
kiln  one-third  salmon,  one-third  rough 
and  one-third  smooth  hard,  as  they 
could  if  all  the  brick  were  burned  hard 
and  smooth.  This  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  but  certainly  it  is  not  often 
the  case. 

Improve  your  burning  and  your  neigh¬ 
bor  must  do  likewise  or  sell  out  and  go 
East,  not  West,  because  the  Western 
brickmaker  burns  better,  usually,  than 
the  Easterner. 

I  would  advise  all  who  really  desire  to 
gain  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  look 
over  the  old  files  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
if  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
preserve  them,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  add  much  more  to  your  store  of 
information.  Again,  if  you  feel  in  need 
of  knowledge  do  not  hesitate  to  give  us 
an  accurate  report  of  what  you  are  now 
doing,  remembering  that  by  exercising 
our  faculties  we  often  gain  much  to  our¬ 
selves.  W.  A.  Eudaly. 


Each  one  of  us  is  bound  to  make  the 
little  circle  in  which  he  live  better  and 
happier;  each  of  us  is  bound  to  see  that 
out  of  that  small  circle  the  widest  good 
may  How ;  each  of  us  may  have  fixed  in 
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his  mind  the  thought  that  out  of  a  single 
household  may  flow  influences  that  shall 
stimulate  the  whole  commonwealth  and 
the  whole  civilized  world. — Dean  Stanley. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  BAGDAD. 

The  British  Consul  General  at  Bagdad 
in  his  latest  report  has  some  interesting 
observations  on  brickmaking  in  that 
town.  All  Bagdad,  with  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
souls,  may  be  said  to  be  built  of  kiln- 
dried  bricks.  Stone  is  little  used  there, 
as  it  is  in  Mosul,  in  house  building  and 
although  the  tenacious  clay  of  Irah  gives 
good  material,  its  use  is  confined  chiefly 
to  huts  and  agricultural  squattings 
along  the  Tigris  banks.  There  is  thus 
an  enormous  demand  for  bricks.  These 
are  all  hand-made  and  kiln-dried.  There 
are  about  twenty-five  large  and  small 
kilns  at  work,  in  the  hands  chiefly  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  But  the  turn-out 
is  far  behind  the  demand.  Half-built 
houses  sometimes  remain  so  for  long 
periods  for  want  of  bricks.  The  kilns 
are  dotted  over  the  desert  outside  the 
city.  Often  in  Spring,  when  the  Tigris 
or  Euphrates  lays  acres  of  ground  under 
water,  these  stand  like  islands  in  the 
inundation  and  brickmaking  is  sus¬ 
pended.  The  usual  prices  of  bricks  at 
the  kiln  side  is  £1  16s.  per  1,000  of 
twelve  inches  square,  and  18s.  per  1,000 
of  seven  inches  square.  The  bricks  are 
carried  from  the  kiln  on  small  donkeys 
each  taking  not  more  than  ten  large  or 
twenty-five  small  bricks.  In  the  course 
of  transit  they  get  much  broken,  as  the 
best,  though  good  to  look  at  and  of  a 
chrome  yellow  color,  are  very  brittle. 
Another  great  promoter  of  the  demand 
for  bricks  is  the  absorption  of  water 
every  winter,  bricks  suffering  equally 
with  the  mortar  in  which  they  are  laid, 
owing  to  their  porousness.  Thus  there 
is  hardly  a  house  or  wall  or  brick  path¬ 
way  in  Bagdad  which  does  not  constantly 
call  for  patching  or  rebuilding  with  new 
bricks.  The  old  city  walls,  thrown  down 
about  1870  by  Midhat  Pasha  w'hen  Gov¬ 
ernor  General,  remain  still,  in  spite  of 
years  of  burrowing  and  abstraction,  a 
mine  of  broken  bricks.  Under  a  late 
regime  it  was  said  that  the  right  of  tak¬ 
ing  these  away  and  selling  them  was 
conferred  as  a  substitute  for  pay  on  the 
soldiery,  but  at  present  all  classes  seem 
to  help  themselves  to  them.  These  re¬ 
marks  serve  to  show  what  a  good  opening 
there  is  in  Bagdad  for  brickmaking  after 
some  simple  but  scientific  method. —  The 
London  Times. 
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THE  TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Tecumseh  is  a  beautiful  village  of 
2,500  inhabitants,  in  what  has  been 
reported  in  the  U.  S.  Census  to  be  the 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the  United 
States,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

The  manufacture  of  Drain  Tile  Ma¬ 
chines,  of  the  Tiffany  patents,  was  com¬ 
menced  in  this  village  in  1860.  There 
are  now  five  factories  in  the  county,  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  tile  machines.  The  Tiffany  Iron 
Works  lie  in  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  & 
Mackinaw  and  Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.  R.  R. 


warming  the  building,  for  which  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  very  effective  and  econom¬ 
ical,  hut  for  keeping  the  heater  and 
boiler  clean.  The  wrell  water  is  heavily 
charged  with  lime  which  would  soon 
coat  the  flues.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  water  used  is  the  water  of  conden¬ 
sation.  The  building  is  made  comfort¬ 
ably  warm,  and  power  developed  to  run 
an  automatic  engine  of  from  50  to  75  H. 
P.  with  about  1,100  pounds  of  coal  per 
day.  The  south  end  of  the  building  for 
75  feet  is  devoted  to  the  foundry.  This 
is  provided  with  a  Whirlwind  Cupola 
and  Champion  Blower,  by  means  of 
which  iron  is  melted  in  35  minutes  from 
the  lighting  of  the  fire.  A  platform  14 


building.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
August  18th,  and  pattern  making  was 
commenced  the  23rd  day  of  October. 

This  company  asks  for  patronage  on 
account  of  the  experience  in  clay  working 
and  machine  building  of  managers,  of 
the  fact  that  its  patterns  are  of  new  and 
excellent  design,  and  that  no  poor  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  used  in  constructing  their 
machines. 


SELF  DEFENSE_NOT  “CRITICISM.” 

First,  however,  thanking  “R.  Brick” 
for  considering  our’s  of  January  worthy 
of  his  consideration. 

Our  practical  experience  is  confined 


A  siding  passing  through  the  works  in 
close  proximity  to  coal  and  coke  sheds 
and  cupola  gives  excellent  facilities  for 
receiving  coal,  coke  and  iron  and  for 
shipping  machinery.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  is  50  ft.  by  196  ft.,  of  brick  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  slate.  Large  double  windows, 
fourteen  feet  from  center  to  center  and 
well  balanced,  give  an  abundance  of 
light  and  air.  The  work  benches  are  so 
arranged  that  the  vices  are  directly  op¬ 
posite  the  double  windows.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine,  passing  through  about  4,000 
feet  of  H  inch  pipe,  arranged  in  parallel 
lines,  suspended  just  below  the  tie  beams 
to  the  roof.  All  the  water  of  condensa¬ 
tion  is  returned  to  the  heater  and 
pumped  back  into  the  boiler.  This  is  a 
great  advantage,  not  only  as  regards 


feet  wide  extends  across  the  north  end 
of  the  foundry,  provided  with  emery 
wheels  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  cast¬ 
ings.  Large  sliding  doors  open  into  the 
machine  shop,  a  room  50x126,  which  is 
provided  with  excellent  machinery  for 
the  work.  A  blacksmith’s  shop  24x34, 
and  a  store  room  for  paints,  varnishes 
and  oils  lie  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 
They  are,  also,  of  brick  covered  with 
slate.  Another  main  feature  in  the  main 
building  is  the  construction  of  the  floor. 
Floor  timbers  were  laid,  and  clayey 
earth  and  gravel  were  tamped  in  between 
and  under  them,  so  that  the  oak  floor 
planks  lie  on  solid  ground.  All  the 
machines  are  on  brick  foundations  laid 
in  cement.  The  filling  in  of  solid  earth 
beneath  the  floor  and  the  brick  walls 
and  slate  roof  make  it  almost  a  fire-proof 


to  the  burning  of  drain  tile,  but  we 
think  the  mass  of  burners  will  ‘-agree 
with  us"  that  different  kinds  of  ware 
made  from  similar  clay  differ  but  little 
in  the  mode  of  burning.  But,  again, 
down  goes  our  “man  of  straw,"  because 
we  do  not  believe  that,  though  all  men 
agree  with,  or  against,  us,  that  it  in  any 
way  changes  facts. 

Galileo  taught  that  the  world  “did 
move,”  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  pains. 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  Jenner  was  the  first  to  advo¬ 
cate  vaccination;  the  medical  world 
agreed  against  them.  Fulton  invented 
the  steamboat,  and  was  considered  crazy. 
But  come  within  range  of  our  own  recol¬ 
lection.  The  idea  of  a  man  riding  a 
vehicle  with  two  wheels  in  a  straight 
line  was  laughed  at;  the  idea  of  talking 
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to  a  person  at  an  indefinite,  almost  un¬ 
limited  distance  was  considered  equally 
impossible. 

The  world  “did  move;”  the  blood  did 
circulate;  vaccination  is  generally  prac¬ 
ticed,  yea,  legally  enforced.  The  steam¬ 
boat,  the  bicycle  and  telephone  are  now 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated. 
Our  impioved  method  of  burning  clays 
in  any  shape  or  kind  of  ware  will  be 
more  highly  appreciated  when  more 
thoroughly  investigated  and  better  un¬ 
derstood.  Stewart  Bros. 

Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 
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Use  and  Waste  of  Fuel. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Mr.  Waplington  fires  off  a  copy  book 
maxim  at  me  with  an  effect  which 
would  be  crushing  did  I  not  remember 
that  “some  guns”  when  aimed  at  duck 
or  plover  bear  wide  and  kick  their  owner 
over. 

Certainly,  having  gone  from  wood  to 
coal,  from  coal  to  oil  and  from  oil  back 
to  coal,  it  would  seem  as  if  I  were  in 
search  of  facts  rather  than  opinions.  As 
for  maxims,  you  doubtless  remember  the 
brief  correspondence  between  the  mother 
and  her  son : 

“Dear  Son,  come  home;  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss.” 

“Dear  Mother,  I  won’t;  a  setting  hen 
never  grows  fat.” 

I  had  sense  enough  some  thirty-five 
years  ago,  to  be  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  Bessemer  process  for  making  steel 
from  pig  iron  and  have  been  ready  to 
accept  the  Siemens  regenerative  process, 
so  far  as  I  could  understand  it  from  a 
superficial  reading  and  I  am  ready  to 
take  and  adopt  anj'  amount  of  gaseous 
theories  if  I  can  save  75,  50  or  even  25 
per  cent.,  over  our  present  method  of 
burning  with  coal  in  portable  furnaces. 

Mr.  Waplington  says  of  his  method: 
“It  is  a  state  whereby  perfect  combus¬ 
tion  and  consequently  the  development 
of  all  the  heat  in  the  fuel  becomes  prac¬ 
tical  and  easy.” 

Mr.  Davis  says  we  are  wasting  75  per 
cent,  of  our  fuel,  and  Mr.  Waplington, 
by  inference,  says  40  or  50  per  cent.  If 
Mr.  Davis  is  right,  then  instead  of  burn¬ 
ing  8,447  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal  as 
we  do,  we  ought  to  burn  33,788  brick 


with  the  same  fuel.  If  Mr.  Waplington 
is  right,  we  should  burn  16,892  brick 
with  the  same  amount  of  coal. 

Mr.  Waplington,  if  I  understand  him, 
puts  his  fuel  into  a  domed  cupola,  and 
by  the  combustion  of  a  part  of  it,  devel¬ 
ops  gas  for  burning  brick  that  puts  coal 
away  in  the  background.  Now  by  what 
economy  or  transposition  of  energy  is 
this  done?  What  chemical  change  that 
gives  this  great  advantage  over  coal 
burned  in  grates  at  the  mouth  of  each 
arch?  How  can  he  get  four  times  as 
much  heat  out  of  a  ton  of  coal  as  we 
can? 

All  the  products  of  combustion,  except 
a  few  ashes,  pass  up  through  our  brick, 
and  if  he  is  right,  there  must  be  a  large 
volume  of  unburned  gas  escaping  at  the 
top.  If  it  does,  it  passes  through  a  mass 
of  brick  which  are  almost  at  a  white 
heat. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  our 
clays  burn  easier  than  most  red  clays. 
As  data  to  go  by,  I  will  say  that  a  cord 
of  mixed  chestnut  and  oak,  or  maple  or 
beech,  will  burn  4,000  brick.  We  found 
wood  to  cost  twice  as  much  as  coal  at 
$4.20  per  ton;  oil  as  much  as  coal  at  $1.00 
per  bbl.  of  40  gallons.  We  now  burn 
bituminous  coal  and  use  no  other  fuel 
in  the  whole  process.  We  use  portable 
grates  18  inches  wide  and  56  inches 
long;  a  fire  chamber  composed  of  U 
shaped  fire  brick,  with  perforated  sliding 
doors  and  all  covered  with  the  sand  used 
for  sanding  molds;  so  little. heat  escapes 
from  the  sand  that  we  can  bear  our  hand 
on  it  at  any  time.  We  set  23,000  brick 
to  each  furnace  arch. 

My  dearly  beloved  friend  D.  V.  Pur- 
ington  (may  he  live  long  and  come  to 
convention  every  time),  used  when  burn¬ 
ing  with  coal  a  few  years  ago,  six  feet  of 
grate  surface  at  the  mouth  of  each  arch 
to  burn  some  40,000  brick  per  arch, 
while  we  use  seven  (7)  feet  of  grate 
surface,  each  furnace  to  burn  23,000 
brick  which  gives  me  good  reason  to 
think  our  clays  require  more  heat  than 
his.  Taking  the  Hudson  River  brick  as 
a  standard,  our  clays  require  more  heat 
than  theirs. 

You  cannot  get  more  heat  from  coal 
than  there  is  in  it.  We  burn  our  coal 
with  nothing  left  but  a  few  ashes,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  much,  if  any,  escape  of 
gas  or  carbon  in  our  furnace  gas  gener¬ 
ators.  It  takes  from  six  to  seven  days  to 
burn  a  kiln  and  when  done  and  cool,  we 
can  take  away  the  furnaces,  take  down 
the  walling  as  we  need  it  for  another 
kiln,  and  the  kiln  of  burned  brick  with 


no  soft  brick  in  it,  is  ready  to  be  loaded 
from  all  parts  without  working  through 
doorways  or  round  corners.  With  an 
$800  plant  we  could  burn  5,000,000  brick 
in  a  season  of  seven  months.  This  is 
what  we  can  do  with  our  present  light 
on  the  subject.  When  Mr.  Waplington 
gets  through  with  us,  we  may  know 
better  and  do  differently.  While  I  am 
ready  to  accept  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,” 
I  kick  when  it  comes  to  “Thus  sayeth 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,”  with  no  other 
authority  behind  them  than  their  own 
ipse  dixit.  S.  P.  Crafts. 


A  Tale  of  Woe. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

The  careful  captain  always  looks  out 
to  see  if  there  any  signs  of  heavy 
weather.  I  looked  over  the  columns  of 
your  last  issue  to  see  if  our  Western  and 
Southern  brickmakers  were  enjoying 
favorable  weather.  The  good  ship, 
“Brick,”  which  has  to  make  New  York 
City  her  port,  is  meeting  with  “waves” 
of  such  proportions  that  the  oldest  cap¬ 
tains  are  appalled  at  the  prospect.  Our 
captains  do  not  mind  how  large  the 
waves  rush  at  seven  dollars  or  more  per 
M.,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  swamping) 
but  when  the  little  cross  seas  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  or  less  per  M.  comes  in,  and  the 
vessel  is  freighted  with  a  cargo  that  is 
worth  at  port  of  destination  six  dollars, 
he  looks  at  every  little  cloud  to  see  if  he 
is  likely  to  meet  any  worse  weather  than 
he  has  for  the  past  three  years,  The 
captains’  faces  wear  an  anxious  look  this 
spring;  the  seas  are  very  ugly  and 
larger  clouds  appear.  Less  permits  out 
for  new  buildings,  and  a  general  strike 
on  the  1st  of  May.  At  least  130,000,000 
of  last  year’s  stock  to  go  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  it  is  time  to  commence  to  make 
new,  and  if  our  Western  brothers  have 
any  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  he  can 
let  some  of  it  go  out  to  his  Eastern 
friends.  Only  think  of  it,  April,  and 
good,  hard  Hackensack  brick  selling  on 
the  New  York  market  at  $5  per  M.,  at  a 
time  of  year  that,  usually,  $7  is  the 
price.  $5  will  not  pay  for  the  cost  of 
making,  without  adding  any  sum  for 
rent  or  wastage  and  reduction  on  “pale 
brick.”  Last  April  good  brick  were 
bringing  $7  per  M.  In  June  the  price 
was  as  low  as  $4.50  in  some  cases,  and 
the  prices  at  the  close  of  navigation  was 
$5.75.  The  year  1891  will,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  be  the  “Red  Letter”  year  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  this  section,  as  regards  low 
prices,  unless  some  concerted  action  is 
taken  by  them  in  the  output  of  brick. 
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Some  of  our  Hackensack  yards  are  just 
getting  ready  to  mold,  others  are  load¬ 
ing  their  vessels  for  the  first  time  this 
season;  they  have  been  holding  them  in 
stock  in  hopes  that  there  would  be  an 
improvement  in  price. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  Clay 
Worker  I  see  our  Western  friends  are 
some  on  figures.  I  would  be  pleased  if 
some  of  them  would  work  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem:  How  long  will  it  take 
our  brickmakers  to  become  millionaires 
when  they  pay  the  following  prices: 

Foreman,  $4  per  day ;  second,  $3  per 
day;  setters  and  pit  shovelers,  $2.25; 
molders  and  sanders,  $2;  wheelers  and 
cart  men,  $1.75;  engineer,  $3;  coal  for 
engine  to  make  42,000  per  day,  about 
$2:  coal  dust  15  cents  per  M.;  $1  per  M. 
for  burning;  $1.25  freight,  12 J  cents 
commission;  feed  for  four  horses,  wear 
and  tear  on  material;  royalty  on  clay 
and  sand,  75  cents  per  M.,  which  is  low, 
as  in  Haverstraw  the  royalty  is  from  $1 
to  $1.25  per  M.  Then  sell  his  brick  for 
$5  per  M.  for  best  hard;  pale,  $2.25  per 
M.,  of  which  he  will  make  10  per  cent, 
of  his  whole  production. 

What  will  the  harvest  be?  May  the  good 
ship  safely  sail  into  a  seven-dollar  har¬ 
bor  in  the  near  future,  or  you  will  be 
beseiged  by  the  captains  with  “ads.”  for 
“situations”  on  the  Western  waters. 

A.  N.  Oltimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia  News  Items. 

Editor  C  lay- Worker  : 

From  indications  at  present  on  the 
surface,  there  will  be  no  further  trouble 
among  the  brickmakers.  Just  now  they 
have  fresh  in  their  minds  the  fact  there 
is  100,000,000  of  all  grades  of 
brick  in  the  various  yards  ready  for  use, 
50,000,000  of  which  are  said  to  be  press 
brick;  but  as  regards  this,  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions.  At  all  events,  there  is 
quite  enough  brick  on  hand  to  make 
manufacturers  independent  of  employes. 
The  hands  who  struck  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  return  to  work  on  old  terms,  bat 
many  of  the  yards  have  concluded  not 
to  run  full  handed  at  present.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers,  as  a  rule,  have  made  no 
money,  and  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
do  business  that  they  have  disposed  of 
their  stocks  without  profit,  while  still 
others  have  made  contracts  and  failed  to 
deliver  the  brick,  finding,  in  the  end, 
that  they  would  be  losers.  This  seems 
to  be  a  queer  way  of  doing  business,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  the  fact,  and  greed  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 


The  Jardin  Brick  Company  have  built 
two  new  patent  kilns  of  the  Gregg  make; 
one  has  just  been  put  in  position,  and 
for  the  other  they  have  the  foundation 
about  ready. 

George  W.  Sharer  has  been  quite  busy 
for  some  time  building  improved  dryers 
and  Calorific  kilns.  He  has  just  finished 
a  dryer  for  “stiff  mud”  of  50,000  a  day 
capacity  for  the  Ivy  City  Brick  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a  new  concern  just 
organized;  also  one  of  30,000  a  day  ca¬ 
pacity  “soft  mud”  for  the  same  party,  and 
another  of  60,000  a  day  capacity  for  the 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Brick  Company,  an¬ 
other  new  Co.  just  establishing  them- 


Two  Boss  Brickmakers. 


selves  in  the  business.  They  have  also 
increased  the  plant  of  John  W.  Brem, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  by  putting  up  a  25,000 
capacity  “so'ft  mud”  dryer.  This  is  an 
old  company  and  they  are  increasing 
their  working  capacity  in  many  ways. 

The  Richmond  Brick  Company,  of 
Claymont,  Delaware,  who  have  an  office 
in  the  Girard  Building,  this  city,  have 
offered  their  yard  with  a  large  number 
of  brick,  together  with  machinery,  for 
sale.  They  have  an  extensive  river  front 
to  their  property  and  are  desirous  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  This  was  the  idea  which  in¬ 
duced  them  to  start  a  brickyard  at  that 
point.  They  operate  a  Penfield  outfit 
which,  they  claim,  has  given  universal 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  The  brick 
machinery,  patent  ovens  and  everything 
about  the  yard  is  first-class  and  very 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  superior 
brick.  They  have  the  facilities  for 
shipping  either  by  water  or  by  rail,  and 
are  intermediate  between  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

A  sample  of  potters  clay  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Moorhead  Co.  of  this  city, 
from  Frackville,  Schuylkill  County.  The 


quantity  sent  was  very  small,  however, 
but  after  testing  it  was  found  to  be  a 
superior  article  for  making  enameled 
brick,  and  may  also  be  used  for  other 
purposes  to  advantage.  The  deposit  of 
clay  is  said  to  be  quite  large.  There  will 
be  a  factory  erected  at  that  point  by  the 
owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  Hamptz,  who 
is  said  to  be  very  wealthy.  The  Moor¬ 
head  Pottery  Company  have  not  com¬ 
menced  operations  this  spring  owing  to 
complications  arising  in  the  settlement 
of  the  estate. 

The  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of 
potters  clay  at  Frackville  has  led  the 
Crescent  Tile  Company,  of  Washington 
to  enquire  with  a  view  of  developing  the 
find. 

A  new  species  of  pottery  has  been  in¬ 
vented  at  the  Sevres  Manufactory.  This 
new  pottery  is  said  to  stand  the  effect  of 
rain  and  frost.  It  will  be  in  request  for 
the  decoration  of  parks  and  gardens. 

If  no  complications  arise  between  the 
bricklayers,  carpenters  or  others  who  are 
the  essentials  in  building  operations, 
this  will  be  a  brisk  season  for  brick¬ 
makers.  Among  the  large  buildings 
already  contracted  for  is  a  large  theatre, 
hotel  and  many  first-class  dwellings.  It 
is  not  known  what  the  new  Reading  Ele¬ 
vated  Road  will  be  built  of,  but  it  is 
pretty  well  settled  that  the  depot  at 
Twelfth  and  Market  Streets  will  be  of 
brick. 

In  brick  machinery,  business  is  dull, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three 


“Kali’s”  Office. 


makers  who  are  quite  busy.  So  many 
small  yards  have  put  in  machinery 
within  the  past  two  years  that  it  has  cre¬ 
ated  overproduction,  consequently  many 
-are  cutting  one  another’s  throats  in  a 
business  way. 

John  J.  McDuftee,  who  makes  press 
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brick  a  specialty  is  using  the  Chambers 
Machine  for  one  grade  of  brick  and  the 
Carnell  Repress;  he  manufactures  a  large 
quantity  of  brick,  used  principally  in  his 
extensive  building  operations,  and  for 
evenness  and  good  qualitity  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  general,  he  has  the  highest 
praise  to  offer. 

Samuel  P.  Miller,  manufacturer  of  red 
and  fire  brick  presses,  has  been  very  ill 


A  Philadelphia  Clay  Conveyor. 

n  — - 


the  past  week  with  something  on  the 
order  of  the  “grip”  now  so  prevalent  in 
this  city.  He  is  still  confined  to  his  bed. 

A  Quaker. 


From  the  Rockies. 

Editor  Clay-WorUer  : 

Enclosed  find  postal  order  for  $3.50 
subscription  for  Clay-Worker,  with 
many  thanks.  The  amount  of  excellent 
reading  matter  catered  to  the  peruser  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  whether  he  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  manipulating  clay  in  any  of  its 
various  forms  or  not,  is  well  worth  the 
small  amount  charged. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  as  I  am  well 
aware  I  missed  what  cannot  be  recalled. 
It  reminds  me  of  lost  days  on  a  brick¬ 
yard,  they  never  can  be  replaced,  and 
there  is  no  money  made  on  a  brickyard, 
only  on  the  days  we  are  making  bricks. 
So  with  missing  the  annual  meeting — 
those  who  were  absent  can  console  them¬ 
selves  by  reading  the  reports  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  transacted,  but  I  have  attended  too 
many  of  the  meetings  to  be  idiot  enough 
to  imagine  that  I  can  get  the  same  satis¬ 
faction  from  perusing  the  pages  of  the 
Clay-Worker  as  I  would  have  got  had 
I  been  there  in  person  ;  also  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  great  pleasure  of  a  whole- 
souled,  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  from  so 
many  of  the  craft  who  was  there,  as  I 


know  from  experience  that  every  “shake” 
starts  the  blood  on  a  new  fiow  and  keeps 
it  in  circulation  to  such  an  extent  that  1 
almost  now  imagine  I  can  hear  the  heart 
beats  of  Brothers  McAvoy.  Adams,  Mor¬ 
rison,  Craft,  Purington,  Eudaly,  Blair, 
Gates,  Ittner,  and  the  other  no  less  noted 
members,  but  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  this  short  sketch.  I  think  one  grand 
suggestion  was  promulgated  at  your  Con¬ 
vention,  viz.,  that  hereafter  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  machinery  shall  be  privileged 
to  exhibit  their  machinery  and  explain 
to  the  craft  its  usefulness.  As  every 
year  machinery  is  becoming  more  in  use 
it  is  but  right  that  the  members  should 
have  some  way  of  being  enlightened  in 
reference  to  the  machine  that  would  be 
best  adapted  to  their  clay  and  locality. 
There  will  scarcely  be  a  machine  exhib¬ 
ited,  but  that  some  member  present  has  it 
in  use;  he  can  explain  the  nature  of  his 
clay,  the  manner  in  which  he  prepares 
it  for  the  machine  Re  uses,  etc..,  etc., 
thereby  imparting  such  information  that 
is  impossible  to  get  through  a  corres¬ 
pondence.  Also,  dryers.  I  have  put  in 
a  steam  dryer,  and  I  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  experimenting  with 
it;  I  have  written  to  almost  every  person 
in  the  United  States  that  is  using  the 
same  kind  of  a  dryer  for  information, 
but,  so  far,  I  am  still  in  the  “soup.”  Now, 
if  at  the  Convention  several  members 
should  be  there  who  have  the  same  kind 
of  a  dryer,  also  using  the  same  kind  of  a 
machine  (stiff’  clay),  I  [could  inquire 
about  the  nature  of  their  clay,  how  they 
regulate  their  steam  pipes,  their  draughts, 
and  different  questions  that  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  write,  and,  even  if  asked 
through  a  correspondence,  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  answered  in  such  a  manner  that 
to  test  them  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
Now,  Brother  Randall,  encourage  the 
exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  bricks,  so 
that  at  our  next  Convention,  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  hope  will  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.)  the  members  who  have  not 
yet  put  in  machinery  and  those  who 
may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
machinery  not  suitable  to  their  material, 
may  come  away  from  the  Convention 
fully  satisfied  that  they  have  learned 
more  in  regards  to  the  success  of  their 
business  in  a  few  days  than  they  have 
learned  in  all  the  past  since  they  com¬ 
menced  on  the  progressive  road  to  fame 
and  fortune  by  using  machinery  in  the 
manufacturing  of  bricks.  There  is  a 
rule  to  run  all  kinds  of  business  and 
there  must  be  a  rule  to  guide  all  kinds 


of  brick  machines,  brick  dryers,  brick 
kilns,  etc.,  so  that  any  and  all  kinds  of 
clay  can  be  manufactured  into  bricks 
successfully.  It  is  with  sincere  regrets 
that  I  convey  to  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr. 
Gates  the  sorrow  I  feel,  that  old  chums 
like  they  don’tget  enough  bricks  at  home 
without  going  to  Indianapolis  to  get 
their  hats  full.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
it  was  only  “bats”  they  got  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and,  poor  fellows,  they  don’t 
have  any  of  them  in  their  cities. 

Before  closing  my  few  remarks  I  must 
tell  you  something  in  regards  to  our 
local  organization  in  Denver. 

A  HIGH  OLD  TIME. 

Never  since  Old  Noah  embarked  in  his 
life  boat  has  there  been  such  a  winter  as 
we  have  experienced  in  this  city.  We 
have  had  four  months  of  continual  snow 
frost  and  rain. 

There  is  in  stock  on  the  different 
yards  about  thirty  millions  of  bricks 
carried  from  last  year’s  products,  and  if 
the  weather  don’t  improve  that  will  be  a 
sufficient  supply  for  this  season.  No 
one  has  thonght  of  starting  their  works 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Our  local  association,  having  nothing 
to  do  to  drive  cold  sorrow  away,  conclu¬ 
ded  they  would  desert  the  brickyards 
for  at  least  one  evening  and  shake  off 
the  “blues.”  Having  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  they  authorized  our  worthy 
Treasurer,  I.  A.  Keefe,  to  get  up  an  en¬ 
tertainment  regardless  of  expense,  even 
if  it  bankrupt  the  entire  craft  in  our 
locality,  with  the  determination  to  have 
one  good  jolly  night  together,  conse¬ 
quently  our  Treasurer  purchased  fifty 
tickets  for  our  members  to  attend  the 
Tabor  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  14th,  and  witness  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Blue  Beard.”  Each  member 
was  presented  with  a  badge  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  Hall,  and  we  marched  to  the 
Opera  with  the  step  of  veterans,  who  had 
conquered  all  foes  and  were  now  in 
search  of  newr  conquests.  How  I  wish 
some  of  our  old  “cronies,”  such  as  Flood, 
Siner,  Merwin,  Ives,  Pike,  Fletcher,  Ray¬ 
mond,  Brush,  etc.,  etc,  had  been  there  to 
witness  the  broad  smiles,  and  the  hidden 
blushes  by  our  old  members  here  when 
the  tights  appeared  on  the  stage.  Well, 
you  can  imagine  the  effect  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  morality  of 
each  and  all  of  us.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  (we  stayed  to  see  the  last  of 
it,  you  bet)  we  adjourned  to  the  Arcade 
Hotel,  where  a  banquet  was  served  in  a 
style  fit  for  Clay  Kings — as  we  all  imag¬ 
ined  ourselves  to  be — to  which  we  did 
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ample  justice.  Then  came,  as  you  call 
it  at  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Convention,  the  “Powwow.”  Exercises 
were  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Eplie,  on  “Brick 
Burning.”  (I  am  sorry  to  inform  your 
readers  none  of  us  were  able  to  open 
them  with  prayer).  “Brickmaking  by 
Machinery,”  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Davis.  “Rela¬ 
tions  of  Brick  Contractors  to  Brick¬ 
making,”  by  Geo.  Cottrell.  “Necessity 
for  Better  Brick,”  by  J.  Gregory.  “Dry 
Press  Brickmaking,”  by  John  Boyle. 
“Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick  in  Denver,” 
by  Mr.  Lamar.  “Which  is  the  Better 
Process,  Machinery  or  Hand?”  by  Mr. 
Kavanaugh.  “Clay  In  and  About  Den¬ 
ver,”  by  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Beatiice,  Neb. 
“Artificial  Drying,”  by  your  humble  cor¬ 
respondent,  which  subject  I  could  han¬ 
dle  in  but  a  crude  manner — “My  kingdom 
for  a  Purington  at  that  moment .”  Several 
other  speeches  were  made,  but  as  I  am 
getting  this  uninteresting  letter  rather 
tedious  I  will  refrain  from  boring  your 
readers  by  prolonging  it.  But  I  must 
add  that  all  our  members  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  we 
were  entertained,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Arcade, 
Mr.  Murry,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
brickmaking  with  a  will  and  did  every¬ 
thing  that  was  possible  on  his  part  to 
make  our  evening  pleasant  and  enjoya-  ' 
ble.  At  3  a.  m.  we  closed  by  singing  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner,” and,  hoping  that 
our  Treasurer  might  soon  muster  us  in 
the  same  manner  again. 

I  hope  the  next  Convention  will  be 
well  attended,  and,  if  the  Lord  is  willing, 
and  “Machines  and  Dryers,”  don’t  lay 
me  out  bare-footed  by  that  time,  I  shall 
be  there.  J.  McCain. 


Enameling  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  en¬ 
ameled  brick  making,  I  propose  the 
question,  “What  is  a  glaze  ?”  and  will  try 
to  give  an  answer.  A  glaze  is  a  chemical 
compound  of  materials  (the  proportions 
of  which  are  well  known)  in  certain 
quantities  to  produce  a  given  result. 
This  definition  is  true  of  all  glazes. 
Manufacturers  of  the  higher  branches  of 
earthenware  early  sought  to  discover 
these  materials  and  to  ascertain  their 
properties  and  to  mix  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  suit  the  body  on 
which  it  was  to  be  put  and  to  obtain  a 
definite  result.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case  with  coarse  earthen  ware  man¬ 
ufacturers;  I  know  some  places  in  this 
country  where  they  are  using  the  same 


glaze  that  was  used  when  my  grandfather 
was  a  boy  (and  that  was  a  fairish  bit  ago). 
This  glaze  is  made  up  of  only  two  things, 
viz.,  lead  and  clay,  in  the  proportions  of 
50  pounds  of  lead  to  22  pounds  of  thin 
clay  slip,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this 
is  the  glaze  used  originally  in  your 
country  for  coarse  pottery  and  for  brick, 
as  indicated  to  me  in  an  extract  from 
The  Brickmaker,  as  given  by  “An  Old 
Timer”  in  your  April  issue  of  last  year. 
This  glaze  will  expand  when  exposed  to 
alternations  of  wet  and  frost  and  in  time 
will  fall  off,  giving  the  impression  to  the 
inexperienced  person  that  the  brick  had 
run  away  from  the  enamel,  which  is  an 
impossibility.  Now  all  the  material  used 
in  earthenware  glazes  are  well  known  to 
glaze  brick  makers,  and  many  that  are 
not  so  used,  for  they  have  searched  crea¬ 
tion  through  and  through  to  discover 
something  that  would  answer  univers¬ 
ally,  and  used  things  likely  and  unlikely 
with  this  result,  that  as  far  as  making 
really  high  class  ware  we  are  not  much  in 
advance  of  what  we  were  thirty  years 
ago.  Now,  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
asking  what  is  the  reason  of  this  state  of 
things  ? 

I  will  state  some  of  the  reasons,  and 
first  we  say  that  the  infinite  variety  in 
the  nature  and  composition  is  one  cause 
of  failure.  A  statement  by  one  of  your 
correspondents  will  bear  me  out  in  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  point.  He  says 
they  have  two  clays,  differing  widely  in 
their  nature  and  composition,  divided 
almost  by  a  straight  line,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  this  country.  Every  country  is 
known  to  produce  clay  having  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  in  composition  and  color 
and  every  field  of  clay  differing  in  some 
minute  particular.  This  distinction  in 
surface  clays  is  still  more  definitely 
marked  in  what  may  be  termed  fire  clay, 
which  is  met  at  varying  depths  below 
the  surface.  We  will  name  a  few  of 
them  and  their  characteristics.  Take 
the  Yorkshire  clay,  or  the  Leeds  clay  as 
standing  first  in  the  order  of  quality  for 
this  purpose;  this  is  a  light  buff  clay, 
plastic  when  ground,  will  vitrify  at  a 
fairly  high  temperature  and  has  a  medi¬ 
um  shrinkage — about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot.  Here  you  have  the 
highest  development  of  quality  for  en¬ 
ameled  brick  making  (but  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  absolutely  necessary). 
Take  next  the  Staffordshire  clays;  on 
the  borders  of  Worcestershire  and  Staf¬ 
fordshire  is  found  the  wrorld-famed 
Stiowbridge  clay.  There  are  three  clays 
of  great  value  all  in  one  seam  here. 


Two  of  these  are  hand-picked  from  the 
mass.  When  brought  to  the  surface  the 
best  is  used  for  glass  pots  and  bricks  and 
blocks  for  glass  furnaces  and  when  sold 
as  ground  clay  is  worth  50  s.  per  ton. 
The  second  is  a  black  clay,  and  is  used 
where  less  heat  is  required.  The  bulk 
is  called  the  offal.  This  is  the  clay  from 
which  the  world  famed  fire  brick  is 
made.  This  clay  is  not  vitreous  at  any 
heat  and  therefore  porous;  shrinkage 
about  one  inch  to  the  foot — contains  a 
large  amount  of  iron.  These  conditions 
are  dead  against  the  manufacture  of  en¬ 
ameled  brick  (but  are  not  absolutely 
prohibitory).  Many  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  tried  it  and  given  it  up  in 
despair,  but  there  are  three  places  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  about  40,000  per 
week.  The  clays  in  South  Wales  differ 
very  much  from  either  of  those  named. 
This  clay  will  vitrify  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  Some  of  it  is  quite  granular,  it  is 
not  plastic  even  when  ground  very  fine; 
shrinkage  ab’out  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  iron.  I  think  I  need  not  go 
further  on  this  track.  What  I  wish 
your  readers  to  see,  and  what  I  think 
they  will  see,  is  that  one  glaze  and 
enamel  and  one  set  of  operations  would 
not  suit  for  all  three  of  these  places. 
A  glaze  suitable  for  the  Welch  clay  put 
on  the  Staffordshire  clay  would  not  flux 
before  the  brick  were  half  burned,  and  a 
glaze  suitable  for  Leeds  clay  put  on 
Welch  clay  would  not  flux  before  the 
bricks  were  melted  into  one  lump,  and 
I  have  seen  a  kiln  of  bricks  run  down 
into  one  mass  from  this  cause.  Then 
the  enamel  generally  used  is  fine  ware, 
potters  clay  or  shavings;  you  will  see  if 
the  enamel  and  the  brick  have  the  same 
shrinkage,  then  all  may  be  well,  but  if 
the  brick  runs  in  more  than  the  enamel 
it  would  fall  off;  if  the  enamel  runs  in 
more  than  the  brick,  it  will  crack  cross- 
ways  of  the  brick.  I  have  taken  these 
three  places  to  show  that  what  can  be 
done  at  one  place  is  no  criterion  as  to 
what  can  be  done  at  another,  although 
you  may  have  the  same  man  at  both 
places,  and  there  is  no  man  this  side  the 
water  or  on  your  side  that  can  make  en¬ 
ameled  brick  the  first  time  he  tries  at 
any  place,  no  matter  what  his  knowledge 
may  be;  but  knowledge  and  skill  will 
remove  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  firm  to  go 
on  month  after  month  making  goods 
that  are  neither  fit  for  use  nor  ornament. 
If  a  man  does  not  make  good  bricks,  of 
a  good  commercial  value,  out  of  his 
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third  kiln  there  is  not  much  hope  of 
success.  I  wish  to  say  in  closing  this 
paper,  don’t  be  covetous,  don’t  think 
that  be'cause  your  neighbor  is  making 
them,  that  if  you  could  get  their  man 
by  paying  him  half  a  dollar  per  day 
more  than  he  is  getting  lie  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  The  probability  is  you 
will  live  to  have  little  more  wisdom,  a 
lot  less  money,  and  to  wish  your  neigh¬ 
bor  had  him  back  again.  The  vital 
points  to  be  considered  and  the  basis  of 
success  are  nature  and  composition  of 
the  clay,  which  must  be  a  fire  clay,  the 
temperature  it  would  stand  to  bring  it 
up  to  a  condition  that  it  will  absorb  the 
moisture  and  the  amount  of  shrinkage. 
The  glaze  should  have  no  lead  in  it,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  and  the  enamel 
should  be  made  to  shrink  with  the 
brick  and  vitrify  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture.  There  are  other  causes  of  failure 
which  are  included  in  color,  dipping, 
burning,  and  kilns  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  my  next  paper.  Manager. 

Melting  Points  of  Metals  and  Alloys. 
Hydro-Carbon, 

Care  oj  Clay-  Worker  : 

Dear  Sir: — Is  there  not  something 
wrong  about  the  “melting  points”  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  col¬ 
umn  of  214th  page  of  February  issue  of 
Clay-Worker,  in  your  most  interesting 
and  valuable  letters  to  “Dear  Will.” 
Forexample:  “A  mixtureof  3  of  tin  and 
8  of  bismuth,  also  melts  at  212°;”  “1  tin 
and  1  bismuth  at  about  285°;”  while  “tin 
about  440°,”  and  “bismuth  500°.” 

I  though  tat  first  “A  New  Compo”  might 
have  done  it,  and  waited  the  receipt  of 
following  number  of  Clay-Worker  be¬ 
fore  writing;  but  the  fact  that  the  melt¬ 
ing  points  rise  in  regular  rotation,  would 
seem  to  agree  against  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  drawing  your  attention  to 
a  thing,  about  which  I  may,  after  all,  be 
quite  “at  sea,”  and  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  time  to  write  me  a  personal  let¬ 
ter,  however  short,  if  only  to  let  me 
know  who  is  the  writer  of  letters,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  I  derive  so  much 
pleasure  and  profit.  R.  M.  Greer. 

HYDRO-CARBON  EXPLAINS. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

The  above  letter  from  Mr.  Greer  is,  I 
think,  of  more  than  mere  personal  in¬ 
terest,  and  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
more  of  the  Clay- Worker’s  readers  if 


you  will  allow  me  to  reply  through  your 
columns. 

The  melting  points  of  metals  vary  with 
their  physical  condition  and  chemical 
composition;  hence, Rankine  gives  for  cast 
iron  3,479°  Fahr.,  while  Pouillet  gives  for 
“very  fusible”  cast  iron  2,010°  Fahr.  and 
2,190°  Fahr.  for  second  melting.  Again, 
Rankine  gives  for  bismuth  493°  Fahr. 
and  Pouillet  518°  Fahr.,  etc.  Iron  and 
steel  are  much  influenced  in  their  melt¬ 
ing  points  by  the  percentage  of  carbon 
they  contain,  the  higher  the  carbon  the 
lower  the  melting  point;  other  impuri¬ 
ties  in  very  small  quantities  have,  also, 
a  marked  influence  on  the  fusibility  of 
iron  and  steel;  pure  iron  is  nearly  infu¬ 
sible.  If  then,  2  per  cent,  of  carbon  will 
reduce  the  melting  point  of  iron  1,000° 
or  more,  we  need  not  be  much  surprised 
at  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  tin  having 
its  melting  point  200°  to  300°  below  that 
of  either  of  its  components. 

I  apprehend  the  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Greer  arises  from  the  impression  that  3 
of  tin  and  8  of  bismuth  would  not  melt 
at  212°  if  put  side  by  side  in  a  melting 
pot  or  ladle,  and  in  this  he  is  right. 

I  ought  to  have  said  “alloys”  instead 
of  “mixtures”  of  these  metals,  and  I 
thank  him  very  kindly  for  calling  my 
attention  to  it.  I  see,  also,  that  there 
ought  to  be  3  of  lead  added  to  the  3  of 
and  8  of  bismuth.  These  alloys  ought 
to  be  made  by  melting  each  metal  in  a 
separate  pot  and  mixing  well  when 
melted,  which  may  be  done  by  pouring 
back  and  forth  in  the  ladles  a  few  times. 

What  I  have  said  about  iron  is,  also, 
applicable  to  platinum  and  many  other 
metals.  Generally  speaking,  the  purer 
they  are  the  higher  their  melting  points, 
hence,  the  difference  in  authorities.  If 
every  brick  manufacturer  could  furnish 
us  with  the  melting  point  of  his  clay, 
what  a  range  of  temperatures  we  would 
have,  and  analysis  of  all  the  clays  would, 
doubtless,  show  us  the  purest  were  the 
most  infusible. 

Metals  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity, 
and  under  the  same  physical  conditions 
have  doubtless  invariable  melting  points. 

Finally,  I  may  illustrate  the  lowering 
of  the  melting  points  of  metals  by  alloy¬ 
ing,  in  a  similar  manner  by  making  a 
brick  of  so  many  parts  clay  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  lime-mortar,  the  clay  by  itself  is 
highly  refractory,  and  the  lime  by  itself 
infusible,  but  we  all  know  that  such  a 
brick  would  not  stand  the  heat  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  kiln  firing. 

Yours  truly, 

Hydro-Carbon. 
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Brick  Upon  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  following  poem,  by  G.  II.  Barnes, 
appeared  in  the  old  Scribner's  Magazine 
a  few  years  ago,  and  as  some  of  our  craft 
are  bricklayers,  as  well  as  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  I  thought  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  them,  at  least  the  bricklayer  is 
the  best  patron  of  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  and  both  are  builders. 

B.  W.  Blair. 


THE  BRICKLAYERS. 

“  IIo  !  to  the  top  of  the  towering  wall !” 

’Tis  the  master-mason’s  rallying  call ; 

“To  the  scaffolding,  boys,  now  merrily  climb  ; 

’Tis  seven  o’clock  by  the  town  bell’s  chime. 

Bring  to  your  work  good  muscle  and  brawu, 

And  a  keen,  quick  eye  where  the  line  is  drawn : 
Out  with  your  low  tempered  blades  of  steel, 
Smoother  than  glass  from  point  to  heel ; 

Now,  steady  and  clear,  from  turret  and  port, 

Ring  out  jour  challenge,  ‘Mort,’  oh,  ‘Mort’ ! 
“Clink!  Clink!  trowel  and  brick  ! 

Music  with  labor  and  art  combine; 

Brick  upon  brick,  lay  them  up  quick  ; 

But  lay  to  the  line,  boys,  lay  to  the  line  !” 

Cheery  as  crickets  all  the  day  long, 

Lightening  labor  with  laugh  and  song, 

Busy  as  bees  upon  angle  and  pier, 

Piling  the  red  blocks  tier  upon  tier, 

Climbing  and  climbing  still  nearer  the  sun, 
Prouder  than  kings  of  the  work  they  have  done, 
Upward  and  upward  the  bricklayers  go, 

Till  men  are  but  children  and  pygmies  below  ; 
While  the  master’s  order  falls  ringing  and  short, 
To  the  staggering  carrier,  “Mort’,  oh,  Mort’ ! 
“Clink  !  Clink !  trowel  and  brick ! 

Music  with  labor  and  art  combine  ; 

Brick  upon  brick,  lay  them  up  quick  ; 

But  lay  to  the  line,  boys,  lay  to  the  line.” 

Who  are  the  peers  of  the  best  in  the  land,— 

Worthy  ’neath  arches  of  honor  to  stand  ? 

They  of  the  brick-reddened,  mortar  stained  palms, 
With  shoulders  of  giants  and  sinewy  arms, 
Builders  of  cities,  and  builders  of  homes, 

Propping  the  sky  up  with  spires  and  domes; 
Writing  thereon  with  their  trowel  and  lime 
Legends  of  toil  for  the  eyes  of  Time, 

So  that  the  ages  may  read,  as  they  run, 

All  that  their  magical  might  has  done. 

So  “Clink  !  Clink  !  trowel  and  brick  !” 

Work  by  the  master’s  word  and  sign, — 
“Brick  upon  brick,  lay  them  up  quick  ; 

But  lay  to  the  line,  boys,  lay  to  the  line.” 


Clay  Mortar. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  subscription 
to  the  Clay-Worker  and,  also,  the  price 
of  Mr.  Crary’s  book  “Brickn  aking  and 
Burning.”  I  want  to  keep  a  file  of  the 
Clay-Worker  as  long  as  I  am  engaged 
in  the  brick  business.  It  is  good  enough 
for  any  one  to  read,  even  if  not  in  the 
trade.  The  new  ideas  and  growing  in¬ 
terests  in  brickmaking  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  progressive  man.  The 
Clay-Worker  not  only  gives  us  the  best 
ideas  in  the  manufacture,  but  also  many 
facts  in  lines  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  brick. 

There  is  one  idea  of  which  there  has 
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been  considerable  said,  that  is — in  wliat 
manner  can  buildings  be  made  nearer 
fire-proof?  That  question  can  be  easily 
solved  in  brick  buildings  by  the  use  of 
common  clay  for  mortar  on  the  inside 
courses;  use  lime  mortar  for  the  outside 
course,  clay  for  all  others.  It  is  a  little 
more  work  to  lay  the  brick,  but  when 
done  is  practically  fire-proof. 

We  have  been  using  a  permanent  kiln 
some  six  or  seven  years  laid  with  clay 
mortar  which  is  as  sound  and  solid  as 
when  first  built,  except  small  scales  on 
the  inside.  Now  if  a  mortar  will  stand 
the  heat  necessary  to  melt  clay,  kept 
up  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  why  will  it 
not  stand  the  heat  of  a  few  hours  in  a 
burning  building?  The  burning  of  lime 
mortar  destroys  all  the  adhesive  proper¬ 
ties  of  lime  so  that  it  is  little  better  than 
sand.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  chimney 
that  had  stood  until  the  building  had 
been  consumed,  thrown  like  a  wet  rag 
by  a  boy  throwing  a  piece  of  brick  at  it. 

Wishing  you  a  prosperous  year,  I  am 
Edward  Brown. 


In  and  About  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

Not  having  seen  anything  relating  to 
the  brickmaking  industry  of  Toledo  in 
the  columns  of  your  admirable  journal, 
I  am  led  to  ask  you,  sir,  whether  you 
know  that  such  a  place  as  Toledo  is  in 
existence?  It  is  strange  that  Toledo  is 
not  represented  in  your  columns,  for  its 
brickyards  are  numerous  and  the  annual 
output  well  up  in  the  millions.  Two 
new  companies  have  been  organized  and 
will  commence  operations  very  soon. 
These  are  the  Collingwood  Brick  Co., 
located  on  Collingwood  Avenue,  and  the 
Buckeye  Brick  Co.,  located  on  Woodville 
Street,  on  the  east  side.  Both  companies 
are  backed  by  ample  capital  and  will 
push  the  business  for  all  that  is  in  it. 
Both  are  fitting  up  in  fine  style  and  have 
put  in  engines  from  the  Atlas  Engine 
Works,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  Buck¬ 
eye  Co.  have  put  in  a  Penfield  Machine 
and  expect  to  be  in  operation  in  a  day 
or  two. 

The  Findlay  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Co.  have  been  compelled  to  remove  their 
extensive  works  to  a  new  location  as  the 
supply  of  clay  was  completely  exhausted. 
The  new  location  is  about  l£  miles  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  river  and  is  near  the 
Malleable  Iron  Works.  Here  a  fine  loca¬ 
tion  has  been  secured.  The  bank  when 
fully  developed,  will  have  a  face  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  feet.  The  machines 


used  by  this  Co.  are  the  old  reliable 
Henry  Martin.  The  output  of  this  yard 
last  season  was  nearly  8,000,000.  Mr. 
James  Fox  is  the  efficient  foreman  of  the 
institution.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

One  more  yard  on  the  East  Side 
claims  our  attention;  it  is  the  Howell 
Yard  located  on  the  D.  &  M.,  near  the 
Smith  Bridge  Works.  This  is  the  oldest 
yard  on  the  East  Side  and  was  started 
up  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Jos.  F. 
Owen;  it  is  a  small  yard  but  makes  a 
most  excellent  quality  of  brick.  Natural 
gas  is  used  as  fuel. 

On  the  West  Side,  many  old  established 
yards  are  to  be  found — Hall,  Boice, 
Arnold,  Fox,  Spear  &  Jacobs  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  City  maintains  a  brick  plant.  It 
is  operated  by  the  prisoners  at  the  Work 
House  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  the 
Stone  Yard.  It  is  a  good  paying  institu¬ 
tion  (the  brickyard,  remember). 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  summer 
is  most  excellent.  Building  and  various 
improvements  requiring  brick  will  boom, 
for  which  the  brick  manufacturers  are 
very  happy.  But  enough!  Farewell! 

Plymouth. 


From  the  Great  Northwest. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker : 

News  regarding  brickmaking  here  is 
best  kept  quiet.  I  estimate  the  loss  to 
some  brickmakers  and  would-be  brick- 
makers,  at  $300,000  as  the  result  of  es¬ 
tablishing  yards  with  costly  machinery 
and  getting  ready  when  the  rush  was 
over. 

Concerning  ourselves,  I  may  say,  that 
we  were  ready  in  time,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  complain  at  the  rather  dull  time 
and  modest  dividend,  it  is  all  one  can 
expect.  The  time  when  dividends  were 
counted  by  the  100  per  cent,  is  gone, 
and  now  one  finds  time  to  think  of  our 
friends  and  devote  more  time  to  other 
than  mere  mercenary  pursuits. 

I  have  something  for  you  to  publish 
bye  and  bye,  but  for  the  present  I  will 
still  remain  a  little  selfish. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  you  may 
say,  that  our  Company,  though  not  a 
very  big  concern,  (we  only  sold  last  year 
not  quite  $100,000  worth  of  brick)  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  ones,  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  right  machinery  which 
we  bought  from  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  success. 
In  one  of  our  yards  we  use  wood  for 
fuel,  and  after  a  while,  perhaps,  I  may 


tell  you  how  I  managed  to  make  one- 
quarter  cord  of  wrood  do  the  same  work 
as  five-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  a  cord. 

Robert  Niedergesaess. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Good  Intentions. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

I  have  just  received  the  April  number 
of  the  Clay  Worker,  which  pleases  me 
very  much.  I  have  been  manufactur¬ 
ing  brick  by  hand  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  expected  to  put  in  machinery 
this  spring,  but  gave  it  up  on  account  of 
poor  health.  A.  L.  Hatch. 

Central  City,  la. 

An  Old  Brickmaker’s  Views. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

I  have  been  making  and  burning 
brick  for  the  last  ten  years,  all  over  the 
country.  Have  made  and  burned  brick 
out  of  almost  every  kind  of  clay  and  on 
all  kind  of  machines.  I  have  seen  more 
yards  make  a  failure  from  the  want  of 
proper  management  than  anything  else. 
I  have  used  all  kinds  of  kilns,  and  have 
the  first  kiln  .to  loose.  I  find  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  first  place  is  to 
prepare  your  clay  right  before  you  make 
brick,  and  then  you  will  not  have  any 
trouble  in  making  a  good  brick.  I  have 
seen  few  yards,  either  mud  or  dry  press, 
that  prepare  the  clay  right  before  it 
goes  to  machine,  and  of  course  they 
can’t  expect  to  get  a  good  brick.  On  a 
mud  machine  the  clay  ought  to  be  pul¬ 
verized  well  and  then  tempered,  and  I 
will  guarantee  most  any  machine  that 
they  have  will  turn  out  good  brick,  and 
when  their  brick  are  thoroughly  dried 
they  will  find  they  have  a  much  less 
per  cent,  of  broken  brick  than  they  did 
before.  All  brick  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  going  in  the  kiln.  I  find 
the  largest  per  cent,  of  broken  brick  is 
caused  by  drying  them,  and  after  your 
brick  are  thoroughly  dried,  if  there 
should  by  any  of  them  cracked,  throw 
them  out  and  put  nothing  but  good 
brick  in  your  kiln,  and  after  they  are 
burned  you  will  find  but  few  broken 
brick  in  the  kiln,  if  any,  so  I  say  it  will 
more  than  pay  any  company  to  put  up 
a  dryer  to  dry  their  brick  before  they  go 
into  the  kiln,  for  they  will  save  time 
and  and  money,  and  as  for  dry  press 
brick,  there  is  where  almost  every  yard 
has  made  a  failure,  for  by  drying  their 
brick  before  they  put  them  in  their  kiln 
they  can  stop  the  expense  of  all  the  bro¬ 
ken  brick  by  putting  them  back  and 
grinding  them  up  again.  For  if  they 
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set  them  in  the  kiln  direct  from  the 
machine  it  takes  them  six  or  seven  days 
to  watersmoke  them,  and  there  is  where 
their  brick  is  broken — while  drying — 
and  then  there  is  the  expense  for  fuel  to 
burn  them  and  they  are  not  any  ac¬ 
count  after  they  were  burned,  so  you 
will  loose  your  time  and  fuel  when  you 
could  have  burned  all  good  brick  at  the 
same  cost,  and  saved  a  yard  full  of  bats. 

The  machine  for  the  brickmaker  to 
adopt  is  the  one  that  will  produce  the 
best  possible  brick  from  his  clay  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  water  to  re¬ 
move;  his  brick  require  time  and  fuel 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 


WILLIAM’S  TRIPLE -ROLL  CLAY 
CRUSHER. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  an 
invaluable  machine  for  brickmakers. 
They  are  built  in  three  sizes:  No.  1  has 
rolls  24  inches  long.  No.  2  has  rolls  30 
inches  long.  No.  3  has  rolls  36  inches 
long. 

The  main  roll  is  15  inches  in  diameter; 
the  top  and  side  rolls  are  9  inches  in 
diameter.  The  gear-wheels  are  all  the 
same  diameter,  thus  securing  a  differ¬ 
ential  speed.  The  top  rolls  are  fed  by 
an  automatic  star  feeder,  which  is  also  a 
clod-breaker.  It  cannot  be  choked  under 
any  circumstances. 


these  rolls  are  best  adapted — the  very 
tough  and  refractory  clays  are  most  suit¬ 
able. 

These  machines  are  made  by  M.  F. 
Williams  &  Co.,  2705  N.  Broadway  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
give  any  additional  information  desired. 


A  NEW  SCHEME. 

A  company  is  being  formed,  it  is 
claimed,  to  establish  a  large  plant  on  a 
portion  of  the  Iron  Works  property  at 
Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick  by  utilizing  the  slag  from 
the  furnace.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
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evaporatad.  Consequently  no  more 
water  should  be  used  than  necessary  to 
make  the  best  possible  bond  of  clay. 
In  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick 
the  amount  of  moisture  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  consequently  less  time  and 
fuel  is  required  to  dry  them.  Many 
manufacturers  set  their  dry  press  brick 
in  the  kiln  without  drying  them.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  correct  principle,  as 
it  requires  a  long  time  and  careful 
watching  and  firing  to  watersmoke  them, 
whereas  it  would  only  require  a  small 
dryer  to  remove  the  few  ounces  of 
water  in  a  dry  press  brick,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  would  then  be  done  in  as  short  a 
time  as  other  properly  dried  brick. 

C.  M.  Lighter. 


These  rolls  discharge  to  the  bottom 
rolls,  which  gives  the  clay  a  second 
crushing — they,  of  course,  being  set  closer 
together  than  the  top  rolls. 

A  wagon  load  of  clay  can  be  dumped 
into  the  hopper  at  one  time,  without 
detriment  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
machine.  Each  roll  is  supplied  with  a 
strong  rubber  spring  which  will  let  hard 
substances  pass  through  without  any 
harm. 

The  rolls  are  made  of  the  best  chilled 
iron,  ground  true,  and  can  be  set  to  any 
degree  of  fineness.  They  are  built  very 
strong,  have  large  journals  and  long 
bearings,  which  are  self-oiling.  Also 
with  reversible  boxes  for  taking  up  wyear. 

There  are  certain  clays  for  which 


cupola  to  melt  the  slag,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  chemical  process,  mold  the 
mixture  with  the  most  durable  and  suit¬ 
able  bricks  for  paving  purposes.  These 
bricks  can  be  molded  into  any  desired 
size  or  form.  The  company  has,  it  is 
reported,  secured  a  large  paving  con¬ 
tract  in  Toronto  and  other  large  Cana¬ 
dian  towns,  and  the  product  will  be 
mostly  shipped  by  lake  from  the  Iron 
Works’  docks.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
company  will  melt  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tons  of  slag  per  day  at  the  start.  There 
is  now  in  stock  at  the  furnace  a  suffici¬ 
ent  quantity  of  slag  to  last  two  or  three 
months,  or  until  the  furnace  goes  in 
blast  again,  when  the  capacity  can  be 
increased  to  about  twenty-five  tons  daily. 
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A  CRUCIAL  TEST. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  by  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  the  least  bit 
of  attention  that  brick  pavements  are 
superior  for  driveways  where  the  travel 
is  not  heavy,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
about  their  withstanding  the  heavy  traf¬ 
fic  to  which  main  thoroughfares  of  large 
cities  are  subjected.  The  opponents  of 
brick  pavements  are  quite  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  is  a  very  good  pavement  for 
side  streets  or  country  towns,  where  there 
is  little  travel  and  that  of  a  light  charac¬ 
ter,  but  profess  to  believe  that  it  won’t 
stand  heavy  traffic.  This  argument  is  the 
main  dependence  of  the  granite  and 
asphalt  advocates  and  when  once  posi¬ 
tively  refuted  deprives  the  opponents  of 
brick  pavements  of  their  only  effective 
weapon.  We  are  therefore  not  a  little 
interested  in  a  test  now  being  made  in 
Chicago,  which  we  think  will  fully  deter¬ 
mine  the  durability  of  brick  pavements 
under  heavy  traffic.  The  Western  Stone 
Company  have  paved  the  driveways  in 
their  southside  yard  with  brick  from  the 
kilns  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 
of  Galesburg,  Ill.  The  pavement  is  laid 
in  the  usual  manner  on  sand  foundation, 
one  course  of  brick  on  the  flat  and  one 
on  edge.  We  doubt  if  any  bit  of  pave¬ 
ment  is  subjected  to  heavier  traffic  than 
this.  The  Western  Stone  Company  em¬ 
ploy  thirty  odd  teams  in  hauling  stone 
from  this  yard,  every  load  of  which  pass¬ 
es  over  this  pavement.  The  average 
weight  of  each  load  is  over  four  tons. 
The  pavement  has  been  down  a  month 


or  more,  and,  so  far,  there  are  no  signs 
of  wear  at  all.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  stand  unimpaired  for  years 
to  come,  thus  disproving  the  claims  of 
those  interested  in  other  paving  materi¬ 
als  that  brick  will  not  stand  under 
heavy  traffic. 


AGE  AND  INFLUENCE. 

Everything  that  is  good,  valuable  and 
vigorous  has  to  grow,  and  this,  perhaps, 
is  truer  of  news  and  trades  papers  than 
of  anything  else.  Advertisers  are  often 
satisfied  with  the  sworn  statement  of  the 
paper  that  evidences  so  many  thousands 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  value  of  this  circulation. 
The  growth  of  a  paper  means  its  growth 
into  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  its 
readers,  and  confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth.  It  is  easy  for  a  newspaper 
to  issue  as  many  thousands  as  its  capital 
will  stand,  but  after  the  thousands  are 
distributed  it  is  as  impossible  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  or  attention  of  the  reader, 
as  it  is  to  compel  a  horse  to  drink. 
Every  man  has  his  preferred  newspaper 
— the  one  he  swears  by — or  if  he  is  of 
very  independent  cast  of  mind,  the  one 
that  unconsciously  sways  his  views  and 
opinions.  He  is  swayed  for  the  same 
reason  that  his  best  friend  sways  him — 
because  through  long  acquaintance  he 
has  learned  his  sterling  qualities,  his 
sound  judgment  and  unswerving  hon¬ 
esty.  It  is  the  same  faith  that  must 
come  fora  magazine  before  it  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  minds  of  its  readers — a  faith 
and  confidence  begot  only  of  a  long-time 
and  thorough  acquaintance. 


THE  COMING  ROOF. 

The  Clay  Shingle  Co.  have  resumed 
operation  at  their  works  and  are  turning 
out  a  fine  grade  of  roofing  tile.  The  first 
carload  made  this  season  was  shipped  to 
Mr.  F.  N.  Trevor,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
who  is  erecting  a  fine  residence  there 
Mr.  Trevor  has  thoroughly  investigated 
tile  roofing  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe  and  is  positive  in  the  conviction 
that  the  tile  made  by  the  Clay  Shingle 
Co.  of  this  city  is  superior  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  that  of  foreign  manufacture. 
It  was  his  intention  to  import  French 
tile  for  his  roof  but  on  examining  the 
clay  shingle  found  it  to  be  lighter  and 
better  as  well  as  less  expensive  and  so 
will  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  economy,  how¬ 
ever,  with  Mr.  Trevor,  who  is  building 
an  expensive  residence,  hut  a  question  of 


the  best  roof.  The  most  durable,  the  clean¬ 
est  and  handsomest.  “There  is  nothing 
that  answers  these  requirements  so  fully 
as  the  clay  shingle,”  says  Mr.  Trevor,  and 
his  opinion  is  especially  valuable,  for  he 
has  traveled  through  Europe  and  given 
particular  attention  to  the  subject  of 
rooting.  He  brought  home  with  him 
some  French  tile  that  he  had  decided  to 
use  but  after  seeing  the  clay  shingle 
changed  his  mind,  being  convinced  that 
they  are  much  better  as  well  as  cheaper. 
In  his  opinion  the  clay  shingle  is  the 
coming  roof,  and  we  believe  the  idea  will 
grow  as  the  roof  becomes  known.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  durable,  and  we 
think  the  handsomest  and  most  sensible 
roof  for  permanent  structures. 


ONE  OF  THE  ESSENTIALS. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  Bangor  {Me.)  Commercial,  an  old 
time  brickmaker  of  that  place  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  business  pur¬ 
suit  that  calls  more  imperatively  for  a 
system  than  does  the  ancient  and  hon¬ 
orable  calling  of  a  brickmaker — a  call¬ 
ing  wdiose  antiquity  is  beyond  question, 
and  of  whose  honor  and  respectability 
there  is  no  need  of  defense.  System 
bears  the  same  relation  to  brickmaking 
that  a  rudder  does  to  a  ship,  and  is  as 
necessary.  System  is  everything.  The 
old  saying  that  “Money  makes  the  mare 
go”  is  true.  We  can  not,  in  these  days 
of  “spot  cash,”  conduct  a  business  with¬ 
out  its  aid.  We  must  have  some  honest 
bona  fide  capital  besides  “cheek and 
the  more  of  the  two  combined  the  better 
in  order  to  make  a  success  of  brickmak¬ 
ing.  Capital  without  force  or  energy  to 
drive  things  along  is  well  nigh  useless. 
Experience,  with  its  many  costly  lessons, 
aids  your  understanding. 


NATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE  IN VEST- 
TORS’  GUIDE. 

Another  bark  has  set  sail  on  the 
broad  sea  of  commerce,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances  it  will  have  a 
safe  and  profitable  voyage.  Yol.  I,  No.  1 
bears  unmistakable  evidences  of  ability 
and  enterprise  of  high  order.  A  master 
hand  is  at  the  helm  evidently,  and  as 
the  field  is  wide  and  rich  the  future  of 
the  Guide  is  most  promising.  The  first 
(May)  issue  contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
interesting  matter  pertaining  to  the  real 
estate  interests,  and  if  this  standard  of 
excellence  is  maintained  it  will  soon 
have  very  a  large  following.  We  welcome 
the  Guide  and  wTish  it  the  success  its  mer- 
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its  deserve.  For  specimen  copy,  address 
National  Real  Estate  Investors’  Guide, 
Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Tile  Fire-Proof 
Construction  Co.,  New  York  City,  for  a 
handsome  pamphlet  containing  illustra¬ 
tions  of  buildings,  or  portions  of  struc¬ 
tures,  constructed  by  them.  It  is 
claimed  by  many  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  tire-proof  building.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  this  may  be  true, 
but  if  a  building  is  properly  constructed 
according  to  the  improved  plans  and  of 
the  material  furnished  by  this  company, 
it  will  certainly  be  very  near,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely,  fire-proof. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
are  out  with  a  new  catalogue  of  stiff  clay 
machinery  that  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  collection  of  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  their  machinery,  though 
it  is  replete  with  both.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  many  of  them  are  of  unusual 
size,  are  well  executed  and  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  the  stiff  clay  system  as 
operated  by  the  Chambers  method. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  this  process,  will  find  much  in 
this  catalogue  that  will  interest  them. 
A  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  any  of  our 
readers  on  application. 

The  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  have  ready  for  delivery  a  new  cata- . 
logue,  fully  describing  their  steam  heat 
and  natural  draft  system  of  drying  brick 
and  tile  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  a 
copy  to  any  one  desiring  information 
on  that  all-important  subject.  This 
company  have  had  a  wide  experience  in 
handling  the  different  varieties  of  clays 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  have 
so  perfected  their  system  that  they  are 
able  to  dry  successfully  almost  any  kind 
of  clay  ware.  They  also  offer  the  trade 
a  variety  of  iron  cars,  for  which  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  are  claimed. 

Evens  &  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
sending  out  a  neat  little  pamphlet  giv¬ 
ing  sizes  and  prices  of  the  sewer  pipe 
and  fire  brick  which  they  make  in  al¬ 
most  all  known  shapes  and  in  unlimited 
quantities.  Their  fire  clay  works  are 
among  the  largest  in  this  country,  and 
their  ware  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Their  products  during  1890  aggregated 
over  60,000  tons,  and  were  shipped  to 
various  points  in  South  America,  Cuba, 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  Mexico, 
Africa  and  China. 


The  Sanders  Engraving  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  have  ready  for  delivery  a 
handsome  catalogue  of  their  different 
process  engravings,  and  will  gladly  send 
a  copy  to  any  of  our  readers  who  want 
anything  in  their  line.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  some  fine  half-tone  plates,  though 
they  are  not  confined  to  that  character 
of  work,  but  are  prepared  to  make  en¬ 
gravings  of  all  kinds  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  SOUTHERN  EXPOSITION. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  circulars  announc¬ 
ing  the  holding  of  a  great  exposition 
and  Inter-State  Mechanical  Fair,  at  Ral¬ 
eigh,  N.  C.,  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1891. 

Northern  manufacturers  are  especially 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  display. 
The  managers  promise  that  every  possi- 
ble  effort  will  be  made  to  advance  the 
interests  of  exhibitors,  and,  it  is  thought, 
that  the  exposition  will  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  ever  held 
in  the  South.  Any  of  our  readers  desir¬ 
ing  information  with  a  view  of  taking 
part  in  the  exhibition  will  please  address 
Jno.  T.  Patrick,  Sec’y,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  NEW  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  present  on  page  572  a  cut  of  a 
new  stock  brick  machine.  The  invent¬ 
or,  Mr.  Win.  Hilton,  is  an  old-time  brick- 
maker  and  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  requisites  of  a  good  machine,  as  well 
as  the  inventive  ability  to  design  and 
produce  a  mechanical  appliance.  He 
has  been  operating  the  machine  on  his 
brick  yard  with  decided  success,  and 
now  offers  it  to  the  trade,  confident  that 
it  has  few,  if  any,  equals  for  steady,  reli¬ 
able  work.  Mr.  Hilton  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  wish  to  know  more  about  this  new 
machine.. 


HEAVY  LOSS  BY  FIRE. 

It  is  said  that  $70,000  will  not  cover 
the  destruction  by  fire  at  James  E.  Din- 
gee’s  brick  works,  Twenty-second  and 
York  streets.  In  addition  to  the  valua¬ 
ble  labor-saving  machinery  which  was 
mutilated,  125,000  brick  were  destroyed. 
The  fire  is  the  third  which  has  occurred 
at  the  brick  yard  within  two  weeks. 
The  first  two  were  discovered  in  time 
to  prevent  any  great  damage. 

Mr.  Dingee  has  had  considerable 
trouble  with  his  employes  about  wages. 
About  six  weeks  ago  nearly  all  of  his 
men,  numbering  about  four  hundred, 
went  out  on  a  strike.  A  compromise 


was  effected,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  were  taken  back 
to  work.  Each  of  these  fires  had  its 
origin  near  the  labor-saving  machinery. 

When  the  fire  was  discovered  yester¬ 
day  morning  the  engineer  was  in  the 
boiler  room,  and  when  he  first  saw  the 
fire  the  entire  dryhouse  was  in  flames- 
He  said  that  he  could  not  see  how  it 
could  be  possible  for  the  dry  house  to 
catch  on  fire.  There  was  absolutely  no 
fire  within  thirty  feet  of  it.  The  bricks 
in  it  are  dried  by  steam,  and  the  steam- 
pipes  are  so  protected  that  fire  could 
not  be  communicated  from  them. — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Star. 

GIVE  THE  BOYS  A  CHANCE. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  “ad.”  of  the  new  Standard  Flower 
Pot  Machine  on  page  530.  This  is  a 
practical  and  successful  machine,  requir¬ 
ing  very  little  power,  and  is  so  simple 
and  easily  operated  that  any  ordinary 
boy  can  operate  it  successfully. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  easily  add  this  machine  to 
their  plant  and  so  give  the  boys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  few  extra  dollars 
and  occupy  profitably  time  that  would 
otherwise,  in  all  probability,  be  wasted. 

IMPORTED  BRICK  REJECTED 

James  H.  McGill  of  Washington,  recent¬ 
ly  imported  650,000  enameled  bricks  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  building.  Some  of 
them  have  been  rejected  as  imperfect, 
and  the  contractor  has  sought  to  have 
them  admitted  to  entry  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  per  ton  under  the  McKinley  law. 
The  Department,  however,  insisted  on 
the  45  per  cent,  duty  on  the  ground  that, 
though  defective,  they  are  still  enameled 
bricks.  They  are  not  good  enough  for 
the  Government  to  use,  (says  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Journal)  but  they  are  good 
for  it  to  collect  a  duty  enough  upon. 

The  brickmakers  of  Denver,  Col.,  are 
on  a  strike.  They  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  preventing  non-union  men  from  tak¬ 
ing  their  places,  and  are  violent  in  their 
antagonism  to  “scabs.” 

Those  of  our  readers  using  sand  for 
molds  or  for  sanding  stiff'  clay  brick  will 
find  the  Standard  Sand  Grinder  (cut  of 
which  appears  on  page  545)  a  decided 
advantage.  It  prepares  the  sand  for 
immediate  use  direct  from  the  Grinder 
without  sieving.  It  pulverizes  soft 
burned  brick,  thus  producing  a  good 
substitute  for  sand  where  the  latter  is 
scarce  or  of  a  poor  quality. 
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SPRINGTIME. 

Dear  Tom,  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  folks  are 
hankering 

To  take  their  flannels  off  and  don  the  lighter  garb 
of  spring, 

But  don’t  you  crowd  the  season,  Tom,  it  isn’t  best, 
for  ah  ! 

How  many  take  them  off  too  soon,  and  skip  the 
tra-la-la. 

Then  stick  to  your  flannels,  Tom, 

With  a  purpose  warm  and  true, 

Stick  to  your  flannels,  Tom, 

Until  they  stick  to  you. 

For  the  victim  isn't  spared  to  stay  among  us  very- 
long 

Who  takes  his  flannels  off  when  first  he  hears  the 
robin’s  song. 

Alas!  how  many  folks  there  are  who  climb  the 
golden  stair 

Because  they  doff  their  flannels  while  a  chill  is  in 
the  air, 

And  had  they  kept  their  flannels  on,  how  many 
who  are  dead 

Might  still  he  with  us  hustliug  like  the  mischief 
after  bread. 

Then  stxk  to  your  flannels,  Tom, 

With  a  purpose  warm  and  true, 

Stick  to  your  flannels,  Tom, 

Until  they  stick  to  you, 

For  spring’s  a  coy  young  maiden,  Tom,  and  very 
full  of  doubt, 

And  the  undertaker  ’ll  get  you  if  you  don’t  watch 
out.  — Chicago  Herald. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Runge,  Texas,  is  to  have  a  brickyard. 

Bath,  Me.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant. 

Crawford  &  Smith  will  make  brick  at 
Perry,  Ill. 

D.  Esty  will  start  a  brickyard  near 
Abbott,  Me. 

F.  M.  Searcy  will  make  brick  at  Ft. 
Deposit,  Ala. 

Capt.  Wm.  Henry  will  make  brick  at 
Versailles,  Ky. 

Jno.  Neeb  will  make  brick  near  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa. 

T.  K.  Kerr  is  to  start  brick  works  near 
Riverside,  Va. 

A  brickyard  is  to  be  established  at 
Hamlin,  Kan. 

Emmettsburgb,  la.,  is  to  have  a  brick 
and  tile  factory. 

Minor  &  Co.  are  to  build  brick  works 
at  Montezuma,  Ga. 

An  extensive  brick  plant  is  being 
built  at  Winslow,  N.  J. 

Carlisle  &  Co.  will  start  a  new  brick 
factory  at  Opelika,  Ala. 

Dyer’s  Brick  Works,  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  is  being  enlarged. 

The  Eagle  Lake  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.  has  been  incorporated. 

Warfield  &  Hepnu  are  to  establish  a 
brickyard  at  Sykesville,  Md. 


Sevier  &  Palmer,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  intend 
to  enlarge  their  brick  works. 

The  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Brick  Co.  will 
put  in  additional  machinery. 

The  Savage  Mountain  Brick  Co.  has 
been  chartered  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  Kissel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  is  putting  up  a  steam  dryer. 

L.  T.  and  T.  E.  Klingensmith  will  erect 
a  machine  brick  plant  at  Avonmore,  Pa. 

Miller  &  Norton  are  enlarging  their 
brick  and  tile  factory  at  Farmington,  0. 

E.  A.  Dudley  and  James  Horn  will 
start  a  brick  yard  near  Jonesborough, 
Ala. 

Walker  &  Sons’  brick  works  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont.,  were  burned  the  6th  inst.  Loss 
$20,000. 

The  Boone  (la.)  Paving  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.  expects  to  be  able  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions  soon. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Brick  &  Com¬ 
mercial  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital. 

C.  P.  Harrison  and  W.  H.  Baker,  of 
Winchester,  Va,  intend  building  brick 
works  at  Salem. 

E.  S.  Hacher  &  Son,  Brunswick,  Me.,' 
are  going  to  largely  increase  the  capacity 
of  their  brick  plant. 

Robins  Bros.,  Akron,  O.,  are  about  to 
build  an  extensive  vitrified  pipe  works 
near  Johnsonsburgh. 

J.  M.  Hanlin  has  built  a  brickyard  at 
Verbena,  Ala.,  and  will  probably  enlarge' 
it  in  the  near  future. 

The  Ocmulgee  Brick  Co.,  Americus, 
Ga.,  will  put  up  an  artificial  dryer,  so  as 
to  run  the  year  round. 

C.  H.  Brown  and  others,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  contemplate  establishing  brick 
works  near  Luling,  Tex. 

A  company  of  Boston  gentlemen  have 
purchased  a  clay  pit  near  Davenport, 
and  will  erect  a  pottery. 

The  Kirkham  Art  and  Decorative  Tile 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  and  will  erect 
large  works  at  Barberton,  O. 

The  Aiken  (S.  C.)  Fire  and  Ornamental 
Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  by  J.  E. 
Anness  and  J.  J.  Livingood. 

The  brickmakers  in  and  about  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  are  on  a  strike  for  an  increase  of 
25  cents  per  day  all  around. 

G.  S.  Face,  Norfolk,  Va.,  writes  that  he 
would  like  to  receive  prices  on  wood 
pallets  for  use  in  brick  dryer. 


The  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

M.  H.  Gibson,  of  Ryegate,  has  purchased 
a  brickyard  at  Paddock,  Vt.,  and  will 
operate  same  the  coming  season. 

The  brick  works  of  Harlow  &  Agnew, 
New  Alexandria,  Va.,  were  burned  recent¬ 
ly.  Loss  $50,000.  Insurance  $15,000. 

The  Star  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,have 
put  in  two  additional  brick  machines, 
increasing  their  capacity  to  80,000  a  day. 

Jesse  H.  Farwell,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
testing  Wayne  County  clay,  and,  if  satis¬ 
factory,  a  paving  brick  plant  will  be 
established. 

The  Coaldale  (Ala.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  and  will  enlarge 
their  plant. 

A  large  deposit  of  good  clay  has  been 
located  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  is  being  organized  to  establish 
brick  works  there. 

The  Cerrillos  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  incorporated  by  R.  A. 
Brett,  T.  E.  Baker  and  Grant  Newell. 
Capital  stock  $100,000. 

Francis  A.  Ostrander,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  others,  have  organized  a  fire  brick 
company  and  will  erect  a  large  plant 
near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

It  is  reported  that  a  great  deposit  of 
clay  has  been  discovered  near  Little 
Falls,  Wash.,  and  will  be  worked  by  the 
Washington  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Tacoma. 

The  difficulty  over  wages  between  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  brick  manufacturers  and 
their  employes  has  been  adjusted,  and 
no  further  trouble  is  anticipated  there 
this  year. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  brick  market  is 
very  active.  There  is  a  greater  demand 
for  brick  than  the  local  manufacturers 
can  supply  and  the  outlook  is  very  prom¬ 
ising  for  a  profitable  season. 

The  Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  Castleton, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  by  M.  M. 
Reynolds,  N.  J.  and  W.  Bush,  of  that 
place.  They  will  erect  a  plant  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  25,000  brick. 

The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.  has  adopted  crude  oil  as  fuel,  and  is 
much  pleased  with  it,  though  it  is  some¬ 
what  more  expensive  than  coal.  They 
are  now  making  30,000  brick  a  day, 
mostly  pavers,  from  a  rock  mined  near 
the  works. 


Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati, 
().,  are  erecting  a  complete  brickyard 
equipment  for  Nicol  Lamb,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  0., 
manufacturers  of  Chain  Belting,  Elevat¬ 
ing  and  Conveying  Machinery,  are  still 
enjoying  a  good  trade,  and  are  busy  in 
all  of  their  different  departments. 

The  St.  Joe  Brick  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  A.  Rosenfield,  A.O.  Pessori,  Wm. 
Garig  and  H.  A.  Frederick.  A  large 
plant  will  be  erected  at  St.  Joe  Station, 
on  the  Northeastern  Railroad,  near  New 
Orleans. 

The  Denver  craftsmen,  in  addition  to 
the  dull  times  and  generally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  of  their  market,  as  related 
by  Brother  McCain  in  another  column, 
are  now  threatened  with  a  strike  by  their 
employes. 

“When  My  Ship  Comes  Over  the  Sea,’’ 
the  latest  musical  hit.  Price  seventy- 
five  cents.  Special  price,  for  introduc¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  forty  cents.  Address 
Will  L.  Thompsen  &  Co.,  259  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

T.  H.  D.  May,  Esq.,  Montpelier  House, 
Bath,  Eng.,  wants  a  pair  of  rollers  to  take 
stones  out  of  plastic  clay;  the  rollers  to 
fix  on  the  top  of  pug  mill,  the  stones  to 
be  taken  out  previous  to  the  clay  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  pug  mill. 

Good,  practical,  reliable  workmen  are 
always  in  demand.  Those  competent  to 
superintend  and  manage  brick  works 
can  readily  obtain  desirable  situations 
by  making  proper  announcement  in  our 
“Wanted”  column. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  new  machinery  of  larger  capac¬ 
ity  will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  good  as  new,  which  may 
!  be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  column. 

Wm.  Fisher,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Grinding  Pans,  Pug  Mills, 
Brick  Presses,  Engines,  Etc.,  Etc.,  reports 
a  very  satisfactory  trade.  They  are  run¬ 
ning  up  to  their  full  capacity  and  yet 
find  difficulty  in  filling  the  orders  for 
their  various  machinery.  They  make 
a  specialty  of  Grinding  Pans,  cuts  of 
which  are  shown  on  page  506. 

The  Canton  (0.)  Brick  Co.,  write  that 
they  have  just  completed  improvements 
that  will  nearly  double  their  capacity, 

■  by  placing  one  of  the  Frey-Sheckler 


Giant  Brick  Machines,  Board  Delivery 
Table,  Pug  Mill  and  Iron  Frame  Dry 
Pan  in  their  works,  besides  a  150  h.  p. 
Buckeye  Engine,  and  can  now  make 
from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  report  the  following  recent  sales: 
One  complete  plant  for  Bessemer  (Va.) 
Brick  Co.;  same  for  S.  J.  Kane  at  Milton, 
W.  Va.;  same  to  Standard  Brick  Co.,  at 
Staunton,  Va.;  Machines  to  Schlingman 
Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  M.  Harriland,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  Wm.  Odenhoener,  Jackson, 
Mo.,  MeCan  A  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Frank  Humann,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Carroll¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Brick  Co.,  and  to  E.  B.  Russell, 
Danville,  Ky., — second  machine. 

The  Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  long 
and  prominently  known  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  high  grades  of  corrugated  and 
other  forms  of  iron  and  steel  sheets  for 
roofing  purposes,  last  year  added  a  gal¬ 
vanizing  plant  complete,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  for  their 
galvanized  sheets  a  reputation  for  the 
same  degree  of  excellence  attained  for 
their  corrugated  and  other  roofing  plates. 
They  are  centrally  located  for  shipping 
either  North,  South,  East  or  West.  Their 
stock  is  large  and  varied  and  they  are  at 
the  front  for  promptness  and  excellence 
in  executing  orders.  Their  “Piqua”  brand 
of  galvanized  sheets  is  rapidly  coming 
into  favor  among  those  whose  trade  de¬ 
mands  a  superior  article. 

Milton  F.  Williams  A  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  write  that  they  have  closed 
a  contract  with  Cote  Brilliant  Press 
Brick  Co.  for  one  40-inch  Williams’  Dis¬ 
integrator,  Revolving  Screen  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Feeder  Elevators,  Brick  Trucks, 
Pulleysand  Shafting;  have  also s<  Id  one 
40-inch  Cyclone  Disintegrator  to  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana;  one  36-inch  Cyclone 
Disintegrator  to  Kokomo,  Ind.;  Brick 
Trucks  to  Quincy,  Ill.;  Revolving  Screen 
and  Automatic  Feeder  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis. — the  third  outfit  to  same  parties; 
one  Revolving  Screen  and  Automatic 
Whipper  to  E.  Chase  A  Sons,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. — the  second  Screen  to  this  firm; 
40-inch  Disintegrator  to  Excelsior  Brick 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  a  complete  outfit  to  Seattle, 
Wash., — the  second  outfit  to  this  city, 
besides  several  smaller  orders;  36-inch 
Pulverizer  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Pulverizer 
to  Smithville,  Tex.;  Pulverizer  to  St. 
Charles  Mo. 


Every  body  knows  that  what 
John  Cubbins,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
says  is  true,  “Your  Automatic 
Power  Press,  is  very  satisfactory,  is 
doing  good;  work  and  making  fine 
brick.”  Cubbins  to  Raymond 

April  23,  ’91. 


BODY 

SAYS 

SO. 


James  A.  Furr,  of  Steam  Corner,  Ind., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  mascot.  He 
recently  purchased  a  new  tile  mill 
which  was  shipped  to  Veedersburgh, 
from  which  point  it  had  to  be  hauled  to 
the  factory  on  a  wagon.  When  about 
midway  on  this  journey  the  wagon  was 
upset  and  the  huge  mill,  weighing  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  pounds,  toppled  into  the 
gutter.  With  the  poor  conveniences  at 
hand  the  job  of  reloading  was  a  difficult 
one,  but  it  was  finally  accomplished  and 
the  mill  set  in  place  at  the  factory,  when 
to  Mr.  Furr’s  consternation  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  a  right  hand  instead 
of  a  left  hand  mill.  The  latter  is  neces¬ 
sary  owing  to  the  position  of  the  engine, 
so  that  the  mill  will  have  to  be  returned 
to  the  factory  and  another  sent  in  its 
place.  Words  cannot  express  Mr.  Furr’s 
feelings. 

We  recently  saw  three  new  steam  en¬ 
gines — two  of  perhaps  one  hundred  or 
more  horsepower  and  the  other  some¬ 
what  smaller — standing  outside  a  build¬ 
ing  in  which  they  were  probably  to  be 
eventually  used.  These  engines,  had,  to 
all  appearances,  been  standing  where 
they  were,  entirely  unprotected  from  the 
weather  for  a  month  or  two  at  least,  for 
all  the  machined  parts  in  view  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  rust.  Probably  when 
they  are  put  in  place  this  rust  will  be 
scoured  off  with  emery  cloth,  some  of 
the  emery  working  into  the  bearings  and 
together  with  some  oxide  of  iron,  causing 
trouble  at  starting  up.  Then  the  builder 
will  get  blessed,  and  perhaps  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  a  man  some  hundreds  of 
miles  to  determine  why  his  engines  don’t 
run  cool. — American  Machinist. 


YOU  CAN'T  COMPETE  WITH  THE 
U.  S.  MINT 

in  making  money,  but  the  man  who 
presses  bricks  at  25  cents  per  thousand 
and  sells  them  at  several  dollars  advance 
by  so  doing,  is  coining  money.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  Automatic  Power  Press  coins 
money  as  well  as  presses  brick. 


Sixty  seconds  make  a  minute. 

Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour, 

One  minute  makes  iS  hue  pressed  l>rick, 
One  hour  makes  i,oSo, 

Ten  hours  makes  10,800. 

Raymond's  Automatic  Rower  Press. 


Useful  and  Ornamental. 

We  are  all  made  of  clay  ;  alack  ! 

Too  solemn  ’tis  for  mockery  ; 

And  some  are  useless  brie  a-brac 
And  some  are  common  crockery. 

—  Washington  Post. 
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The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  enjoying 
an  enormous  trade  in  their  large  variety  of  Clay  Machinery; 
nearly  three  times  as  large  in  January  and  February  as 
during  the  same  months  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  most  notable  increase  is  in  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills 
and  Auger  Machines  suitable  for  making  Street  Pavers. 

It  is  now  fully  established  by  numerous  trials  that  first- 
class  pavers  can  only  be  made  by  an  Auger  Machine.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  fact,  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  pavers 
made  in  the  United  States  are  produced  by  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Co’s.  Auger  Machine. 

It  puts  more  clay  in  a  cubic  inch  than  any  other  method. 

It  works  clay  at  just  the  proper  temper  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  brick. 

All  parts  liable  to  break  are  made  of  steel.  It  makes 
as  many  brick  in  a  day  as  can  be  taken  care  of.  It  has 
with  it,  as  an  essential  accessory,  the  Neidergesaess  patent 
lubricating  die,  which  makes  smooth  surface,  square  corners, 
saves  power  and  lamination. 

Another  new  creation  that  is  finding  favor  with  Brick- 
makers  is  the  new  patent  cutting  table.  It  is  adapted  to 
either  side  or  end  cut  brick  and  its  capacity  fully  20  per 
cent,  above  any  hand  table  heretofore  used.  The  column  of 
clay  keeps  constantly  moving,  is  cut  into  side  or  end  cut 
brick  whilst  in  motion,  and  leaves  no  fragment  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  brick  machine. 

It  is  too  strong  to  break  and  constitutes  an  important 
complement  to  their  excellent  sets  of  brick  machinery. 

The  substitution  of  a  short,  polished  plate  with  a  lubri¬ 
cating  roller  at  each  end,  for  the  six  or  eight  rollers  that 
usually  carry  the  column  of  clay  from  the  die  to  the  cutting 
table,  is  also  a  popular  improvement  by  which  the  handling 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sticky  rollers  is  avoided. 

The  two  rollers  really  bear  none  of  the  burden  of  the 
column  of  clay,  but  only  roll  gently  on  its  underside,  spread¬ 
ing  over  its  surface  a  thin  coat  of  crude  lubricant  which 
they  carry  from  the  oil  reservoir  in  which  they  run. 

The  company  has  several  new  and  improved  machines 
which  they  will  introduce  to  the  fraternity  during  the 
summer. 

Their  clayworking  experimental  station  which  they 
have  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $50,000.00  enables  them  to  thoroughly  test  their 
new  inventions  before  sending  them  to  their  customers’ 
brickyards. 

The  interesting  29th  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

See  ad.  on  page  569. 
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NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewrer 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

449,134.  Building  tile — Joseph  Pajeau, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

449,397.  Roofing  tile — Edwin  Bennett, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

449,854.  Die  for  brick  or  tile  machine 
— Geo.  D.  Herrold,  Milton,  Pa. 

450,201.  Brick  or  tile  machine — John 
C.  Titus,  New  Bremen,  O. 

450,770.  Hydraulic  brick  machine — 
Chas.  J.  LeRoy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

450,772.  Brick  kiln— Joseph  Neczasek, 
Galesburg,  Ill. 

450,903.  Brick  press — John  P.  Alston, 
Renovo,  Pa. 

451,126.  Hydraulic  brick  machine — 
Cornelius  Kimplen,  Chicago,  Ill. 
451,626.  Stratified  brick — Louis  A.  Stei¬ 
ger,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

451,714.  Brick  machine — Joseph  P. 
Miller,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

MODEL  MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
Company  has  recently  placed  in  service 
on  its  fast  trains  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia.,  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  three  new  engines  which  are  doubt¬ 
less  the  finest  and  fastest  ever  built  in 
this  country.  These  new  flyers  have 
driving  wheels  six  feet,  six  inches  high 
and  cylinders  20  inches  by  24.  The 
large  cylinders  give  them  tremendous 
power  and  the  high  drivers  protect  the 
machinery  from  the  rack  and  strain  in¬ 
cident  to  driving  smaller  engines  at  great 
speed.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  speed  to  which  these  new  marvels 
may  be  driven  and  they  skim  over  the 
rails  as  smoothly  as  a  swallow  over  a 
lake. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  motive 
power  of  the  company  is  a  consignment 
of  eight  powerful,  ten  wheel  passenger 
engines,  designed  for  service  on  the 
mountain  divisions.  These  are  the 
heaviest  ten  wheel  engines  ever  con¬ 
structed,  weighing  sixty-seven  and  one- 
half  tons.  They  have  driving  wheels 
six  feet  two  inches  high  and  cylinders 
21  inches  by  26.  One  of  these  machines 
performs  the  work  heretofore  requiring 
two  of  the  ordinary  class  and  they  take 
the  heavy  through  express  trains  up  the 
mountain  grades  quickly  and  with  per¬ 
fect  ease. 

The  Mt.  Clare  shops  of  the  company 


have  recently7  completed  an  order  for 
ten  switch  engines  of  the  highest  type, 
and  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  up  a 
train  equal  to  the  full  drawing  power  of 
a  consolidation  freight  engine.  Also 
three  new  heavy  eight  wheel  passenger 
engines,  having  driving  wheels  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  cylinders  twenty  inches 
by  twenty-four.  These  engines  are  now 
doing  excellent  work;  they  are  very 
powerful  and  susceptible  of  great  speed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  now  under  construction  at  its 
Mt.  Clare  Shops  ten  powerful  ten  wheel 
engines  designed  for  fast  freight  service 
and  for  heavy  passenger  trains  on  occa¬ 
sion,  also  twelve  consolidation  freight 
engines  of  great  power. 

These  additions  to  its  motive  power 
are  in  line  with  the  other  great  improve¬ 
ments  constantly  being  made  in  the 
general  betterment  of  the  B.  &  O.  prop¬ 
erty  by  its  present  management,  which 
have  been  noted  by  the  press  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  rapid  augmentation  of 
the  passenger  traffic  of  the  Company 
indicates  that  the  public  is  quick  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  present  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  its  train  service.  .  41. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
through  its  personally  conducted  tourist 
system,  presents  four  tours  for  the  season 
of  1891,  by  special  vestibule  train  with 
dining  and  observation  cars  attached, 
embracing  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Nat¬ 
ural  Bridge,  Luray  Caverns,  Richmond 
and  Old  Point  Comfort,  on  the  sea. 
Each  party  limited  to  100  persons. 
Tickets  cover  all  necessary  expenses. 
Daylight  runs  through  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Virginias.  Nights  spent 
at  famous  Mountain  Resorts.  Every 
detail  looked  after  by  W.  H.  Greegor, 
General  Traveling  Agent,  who  will  con¬ 
duct  these  tours  for  the  Company.  The 
luxury  of  sight-seeing  without  one  dis¬ 
turbing  element.  For  rates,  dates,  etc., 
address  H.  W.  Fuller,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  - 

•‘BIG  4”  ROUTE. 

National  Union  Conference  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  May  18  and  19. 

One  fare  for  the  round  trip;  tickets 
good  going  May  18  and  19,  returning 
until  the  22nd,  inclusive. 

The  “Big  4”  is  the  direct  route  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  landing  passengers  in  the  heart 
of  the  city;  five  passenger  trains  per 
day. 


German  Orphan  Home  Excursion. 

German  Orphan  Home  Association 
annual  excursion  to  Cincinnati,  via  the 
Big  4  Route,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May 
23  and  24,  ’91,  $2.50  for  the  round  trip. 
The  Annual  Festival  of  the.  Cincinnati 
Orphans’  Home  takes  place  Sunday, 
May  24,  at  Inwood  Park ;  all  excursionists 
are  invited  to  attend.  Excursion  tickets 
good  going  on  all  “Big  4”  regular  pas¬ 
senger  trains  of  Saturday  the  23rd,  and 
the  two  regular  morning  passenger 
trains  of  Sunday  the  24th;  all  good  to 
return  up  to  and  including  Tuesday  the 
26th  inst. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee,  viz.:  Henry  Russe,  25 
North  Tennessee  street ;  William  Rath- 
ert,  399  South  Meridian  street  ;  J.  P.  C. 
Meyer,  86  North  Illinois  street;  Joseph 
H.  Schaub,  88  East  Washington  street, 
Indianapolis. 

PAVING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali¬ 
ties  where,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick- 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution. 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  H.  Watts,  Lumpkin,  Ga.,  is  think¬ 
ing  of  going  into  the  brick  business  near 
that  place. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 

THREE  STEPS 
TO  SUCCESS. 

RAYMOND'S 
Automatic  Power  Press 
10,000  per  day. 

Raymond’s  Perfection  Press 
for  Ornamental  Brick. 

2,000  per  day. 

Raymond’s  Automatic  Dumping  Car, 
Winding  Drum,  and  Portable  Track  for 
Transferring  Clay  Cheaply. 
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Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 
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The  clay-worker 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion; 


WE  WANT  good  second-hand  Clay  Crusher  and 
Elevator.  Address  Leeds  Brick  Co., 
51c.  Leeds,  Ala. 


WANTED.  One  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machine. 

Address  H.  M.  &  A.  Anderson, 

5  1  d.  Pine  Flat  P.  O.,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED.  A  first-class  brick  burner.  Must  he 
reliable  and  have  good  references.  Address 
Watertown  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

5  1  d.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Man  with  experience  and  capital 
to  engage  in  the  brick  business.  Address 

“Clay,” 

5  2  c.  P.  0.  Box  432,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED.  Situation  by  a  first-class  burner;  can 
burn  up  or  down-draft.  Dry  press  preferred. 
Address  K.  K  , 

51c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


1710R  SALE.  One  Carnell  Repress ;  only  made 
'  5,000  brick.  Cost  $135;  wiil  take  $75  as  I  am 

not  making  brick  now.  S.  H.  Johnson, 

5  1  c.  Monrovia,  Cal. 


T 


HE  LARGEST  Vitrified  Brick  Plant  in  the 
West.  Can  be  bought  cheap  by  addressing 

R.  B.  Drury, 

p.  Atchison,  Kan. 


IjlOR  SALE.  One  %-yard  Barnhart  '•team  Shovel 
*  built  by  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.;  been  used 
only  a  few  months,  works  well.  Want  to  change  to 
dry  press  process.  Address  Dallas  Brick  Co., 

5  tf  d.  Dallas,  Texas. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  foreman.  15  years' 
practical  experience  in  erecting  and  working 
dryers  for  face,  paving,  common  and  fire  brick. 
First-class  references.  Address  G.  R., 

5  1  c.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


I  LOTTERY  FOR  SALE  One  of  the  best  potteries 
in  the  State.  Established  in  1835.  All  rebuilt 
new  in  1888.  Must  be  sold  on  account  of  death  of 
owner.  Address  H.  C.  Hain,  Admin., 

5  1  d.  Boonville,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  New  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
with  table  and  dies.  One  brick  die;  tile  dies 
from  2  b,  to  12-in.,  used  one  mouth.  Also  clay  ele¬ 
vator  80" feet  long.  Will  sell  cheap.  Address 

Frank  X., 

5  1  c.  Care  Clay -Worker. 


F?OR  SALE.  One  “Quaker”  Horsepower  Machine 
'  in  first-class  order.  A  bargain  at  $100  cash, 
F.  O.  B.  Waukegan.  Refer  to  J.  II  Maynard  &  Son, 
Waukegan,  Ill.  Address 

Brick  Machine  Exchange, 

5  1  d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  “Quaker”  Brick  Machines  and 
one  Pugmill  manufactured  by  Bennett  Bros  ; 
used  but  one  season  and  in  good  order.  Shaft, 
pinions  and  chain  with  each.  Price  for  all  $200,  de¬ 
livered  on  cars.  Address  Geo.  A.  Kerr, 

5  2  d.  Rondout,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Situation  as  Superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  of  brickyard.  Can  give  best  of  fefer- 
ence  as  to  ability  and  reliability.  Have  had 
extended  experience  in  burning  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Address  Wilson,  Care  C.  M.  Lighter, 

5  1  1.  378  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  A  complete  modern  brick  and  tile 
outfit  consisting  of  one  Leader  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  almost  new,  with  lubricating  brick  die 
and  side-cutting  table,  tile  dies  3  to  i5-in.  inclusive 
and  tables  with  Leach’s  Patent  Cut  off  Table  for 
handling  large  tile.  One  Brownell  engine,  9xl5-in. 
cylinder,  side  crank  ;  second-hand  but  thoroughly 
repaired.  And  one  new  30  h.p.  boiler  (never  set  up) 
with  all  the  fixtures  complete.  Will  sell  for  two- 
thirds  actual  cash  value.  Geo.  A.  Harrop, 

5 1  f.  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Seventeen  8%-in.x4-in.x2%-in. 

Sixteen  8%-in.x4J4-in.x2  and  13-16-in. 
Five  9-in.x4%m.x2%-in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in. x2  and  7-16-in. 

All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


CDT-OFF  WIRE.  COT-OFF  WIRE. 

Moulding’s  Cut-off  Wire  manufactured  and  tempered 
specially  for  Thos.  Moulding.  The  Best  Wire  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ever  imported.  Send  orders  to 

THOMAS  MOULDING, 

Room  66,  162  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 


The.  Best  Wire  we  ever  used. 

May,  Purington  &  Co. 


Five  lbs.  will  last  me  a  lifetime,  there  is  so 
little  breakage.  Philip  Lichenstadt. 


I  am  running  three  Chambers  and  one 
Peniield  Machine  and  will  say  that  Mould¬ 
ing’s  Wire  is  the  cheapest  because  there  is 
not  half  the  breakage  as  in  some  other 
wires.  Adam  Weckler. 


Am  running  eight  Chambers’  Machines, 
and  had  great  trouble  in  finding  wire  to  suit 
until  Mr.  Moulding  solved  the  difficulty. 

D.  V.  Purington. 


We  run  four  Chambers’  Machines  and  our 
breakage  is  so  little  we  scarcely  notice  it 
no  n  we  use  Moulding’s  Wire. 

8.  S.  Kimbell.  Gen.  Man. 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 


I  have  very  little  trouble  with  breakage 
now.  Before  we  used  Mr.  Moulding’s  Wire 
we  had  lots  of  it.  Fred  Zample. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


l  aber  Street,  bet,  Greenwich  and  Lombard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


EAGLE  ISON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 


DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions-.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  official  report  of  the  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  containing  all  the  pap¬ 
ers  and  discussions  bound  in  cloth  for  $1. 
Address  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Ind’pls. 
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SINGLE  8»  DUPLEX  PUMPS. 

/\of^izo^tal  andVe^ticalPuavp^. 

Jtesr'Desi^rv  &  Workmanship. 

PRIZES  Reduced  Jendfor  (Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 


ID  ally  Oia.tp'o.t,  200  Tons. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  { HowaaS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  R00FIN6  TILE. 

t 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tile  Roof  in  the  World! 


Fire  proof,  water  proof,  frost  proof,  everlasting. 
No  paint,  no  rust,  no  cement,  color  bright  red. 

Slate,  gravel,  iron,  tin  or  shingle  roofs  are  not 
fire-proof.  Tile  made  of  burnt  clay  is. 

A  non-co  id uctor,  therefore  cooler  in  summer. 

Tested  for  centuries  in  Europe.  Unsupasssed 
in  beauty;  cheap,  and  lasts  for  ages. 

Tile  made  under  patents  owned  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  make  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  cheapest 
tile  roof  in  the  world. 

Propositions  from  responsible  parties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  manufacture  on  royalty  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

SHIUGLE  OO  , 

Ingall’s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALK.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  for 
dry  press  yard.  M.  F.'  WILLIAMS  A;  <  ", 

4  tf  d.  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  aud  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.. 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  si  cond-hand  New  Departure  Tile 
Mill  and  Raymond  Brick  Press.  Must  be  in 
good  order  and  cheap.  State  full  particulars. 

J.  II.  M  CHOSE, 

4  2  d.  Boonsboro,  la. 


(.''OR  SALE.  An  inexhaustible  clay  bed  of  15 
1  acres  joining  one  of  the  best  brickyards  in 
G  lesburg.  850  feet  C.  B  &  Q.  track  frontage. 

Address  Holmes  &  Kingsbury, 

2  tf  d.  Galesburg,  Ill. 


BARGAINS  in  second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines,  Two  Brewer-Tiflancies,  one  Brewer 
Elevator,  all  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

2  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Carnell  Brick  Machine,  one 
engine  and  boiler;  been  run  but  five  months. 
175,000  wood  pallets  as  good  as  new,  and  other  yard 
supplies.  All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  Address  Bee  Gum, 

3  3  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


I  ['OR  SALE.  A  Contracting  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works.  Located  in  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Splen¬ 
did  railway  facilities.  Good  business  location  and 
cheap  fuel.  Address  285, 

3  6  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  wiihout.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS  in  Second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  Brewer- Tiffanies  One  Brewer 
Crusher,  late  pattern,  nearly  new.  One  Brewer  Ele¬ 
vator.  All  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

12  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  5%-ft.  Clay  Pan.  Can  be  used 
for  wet  or  dry  grinding.  One  Drake  Hand  Re¬ 
press.  One  25  horsepower  engine  and  boiler.  3 
thousand  brick  pallets;  all  in  good  order.  Will 
sell  cheap.  Address  Frank  Nicholson, 

4  2  d.  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  practical  brickmaker  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  from  110,000  to  $15,000  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  the  management  of  a  fine  brickyard 
and  plant,  now  in  full  operation,  with  a  trade  and 
good  prospects.  Address  Geo.  Brinkerhoff, 

4  4  5p  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent  of  Brick 
Works.  25  years’  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  by  dry  and  stiff  mud  process;  able 
to  build  and  work  afterwards,  either  updraft,  down 
draft  or  continuous  principle  kilns.  Also  dries  by 
steam  or  hot  air.  Address  I.  p 

2  tf  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED.  Capital  by  an  experienced  brick- 
man  who  knows  the  business  from  end  to 
end.  20  years'  experience.  He  has  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  plans  and  designs  for  downdraft  kilns  and 
artificial  dryers  whereby  the  brick  is  to  be  dried  off' 
without  fuel  or  labor.  Correspondence  wanted. 
Address  W.  W., 

5  1c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra-cotta  Lum¬ 
ber  Plant  in  a  thriving  town  iu  Central  Iowa, 
with  a  splendid  trade  both  in  brick  and  tile,  and 
plenty  of  the  best  of  clay  for  both  brick  and  tile. 
A  splendid  opening  for  a  practical  tile  and  brick- 
maker-  Reason  for  selling— other  business  that  re¬ 
quires  all  my  attention.  For  full  particulars 
address  Tile  Works, 

2  4^c. _ Eldora,  la. 

FfOR  SALE.  Andrus  3-mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Ma- 
chine  as  good  as  new,  having  had  but  little 
wear.  Our  paving  brick  department  requiring 
more  space  and  attention  has  induced  us  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  making  of  dry-pressed  brick  which  is  our 
reason  for  wishing  to  sell.  We  are  prepared  to 
make  attractive  figures  to  any  actual  purchaser. 

Grape  Creek  Clay  Works, 

5  3  d. _ _ Grape  Creek,  Ill. 

I, ''OR  SALE.  Pottery  with  abundance  of  cla-^ 

suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware, 
majolica  wares,  also  fire  brick.  Sales  good.  A  ’so, 
a  number  of  jug,  pitcher  and  other  molds  with 
blocks  and  cases  for  same.  Also  a  good  16  ft.  circu¬ 
lar  downdraft  kiln  and  good  workshop.  Railroad 
passes  through  property.  Terms  easy  For  parti e 
ulars  apply  to  W.  T.  Weeks, 

5  2  c.  Box  33,  Starke,  Fla. 

[Continued  on  next  page.] 
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FOR  SALE.  One  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  in 
fair  condition,  capacity  thirty  thousand  daily. 
For  particulars  address  No.  24, 

1  tf  d.  Care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new  ; 
perfect  order.  Harland  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  man  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  manufacturing  of  brick,  firebrick, 
sewer  pipes,  etc.,  etc.,  a  splendid  opportunity  is 
oflered  to  establish  himself  in  a  small,  thriving 
western  town.  Only  small  capital  required  as  he 
will  be  assisted  by  a  responsible  corporation  owning 
the  clay  deposits.  Communicate  by  mail  to 

“Dakota,” 

I  2  d.  Care  Wales  &  Co.,  72  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Will  take  $4,000  for  a  brick  plant 
consistingof  a  Chambers’  Machine  (25,000 daily 
capacity),  a  Brewer  Crusher  and  Separator,  40  h.p. 
en  ine  and  boiler,  shafting,  belts  and  necessary 
buildings  and  sheds.  All  new  and  in  place  ready 
for  running.  Clay  tested  and  satisfactory.  Coal 
$1.50  per  ton  and  wood  $1  75  per  cord  at  works. 
Demand  for  brick  at  $6.00  per  M  at  yard,  unlimited 
practically.  Will  take  3  millions  at  this  price.  I 
have  also  for  sale  a  40  h.p.  engine  and  boiler  built 
by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  a  Cram  porta- 
able  traction  power,  for  applying  to  clay  tempering 
wheels.  A  Carncll  Clay  Tempering  Wheel  and  a  10 
h.p.  Shapley  Engine;  all  but  little  used. 

J.  D.  Whittaker, 

4  4t  d.  Fort  Payne,  Ala. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


P  A  TPWTQ J- B* CRAXLE  &  c°* 

1  XI 1  Uil  X  W  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 


OOLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PENSIONS. 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in¬ 
cluded.  If  you  wish  vour  claim  speedily  and  sue- 

^“US^rosecuted,  J^MES  TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

5  l  a.  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  DRAINAGE  anpFARM  journal  yI 

'  MONTHLY,  AT  gl°°A  YEAR. 

An/ATrrs 


FARM  DRAINAGE  AND  THE 
.  MANUFACTURE  OF  DRAIN  TILE. 


.J.J.W.BILL1NGSLEY,1NDIANAP0LIS.IND. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 


The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  elavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEYENSON  &  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


ZB-U-erxa.  TTista.,  Va. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  •>  Sewer  *  Pipe  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  CJay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


^TWe  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 
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AM.MILLCR.CNO 


-FOB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

_  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden ,  delleck  <k  oo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

BORDER,  jSEMiECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


"NEW  DISCOVERY”  KILN. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY. 

( Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAPS,  Mauager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 


for 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 

It  Heads  the  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  nograt<s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  im  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  Is  easily  managed — will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

’  The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address — 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 
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3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTZD’S  PATENT.) 

These  pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


A  large  capacitiv  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  .Water 

Works,  Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries, 

or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power. 
The  pump  has  large  valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  con¬ 
taining  $and,  gravel ,  mud,  tet cage  matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible 


wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


THS  IT2TZ02T  HARDWARE  CO., 


TOm&TfiT GTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


,  "V^RlTE  FOR  PAMPHLET 


Double  strength 


culvert 

PIPE 

w't« 


SockctS 


AN  IMPROVED  COAL  BURNER. 


The  most  re¬ 
liable,  satisfac¬ 
tory  Hanging 
Grate  Basket 
tor  burning 
brick  with  coai 
in  common 
cased  brick 
kilns  and  down 
draft  brick  and 
tile  kilns  with¬ 
out  sub-arches 
or  outside  fur- 
canes.  They 
Patent  applied  for.  are  in  successful 
use.  For  circulars,  testimonials  and  price, 
address  WM.  H.  WICKERS, 

311  English  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE  ^ 

OF  THE  BEST  ^ 

BRICK  DRYER  f 

IN  THE  MARKET.  v' 
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The  Clay* w orker 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestihuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OUt  METALLIC  LATE. 


Have  you  used  it?  If  not,  you  will  find  it 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces,  the  best  form 
of  fire-proofing,  most  easily  and  cheaply  applied. 
Leading  architects  specify  it. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO, 

P.  0.  Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 


BRICK  KILN  ARCH  IRONS 


JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay,  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Stiflt  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front, Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  Water  Pipes, 
Fire  Clays,  Fire  Bricks, Glass  Pots,  TerraCotta,  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.,  with  a  HP  tory  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glazes,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modern  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  85.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Work.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamentihg  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities — How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring,  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bricks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  ManuL cture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  bf  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Rooffing  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  the  fvM  Table 
ot  Content?  of  this  important  book,  with,  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Imposters 

810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  PATTERN. 


Door  closed  Air-tight.  Door  open  to  admit  draught  of  air. 


The  lugs  on  the|(new  pattern)  Irons  and  Doors  stand  out  at  right  angles,  so  that 
the  door  may  slide  in,  making  a  tight  joint  against  the  Iron,  or  out,  so  ar  to  leave  an 
opening  at  either  side,  or  all  around  when  required  for  a  draught,  as  shown  on  cuts. 
The  Door  is  made  convex-concave,  which  giyes  great  strength,  and  allows  for  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion,  without  danger  of  warping  or  cracking. 

Weight,  75  lbs.  pei'  set.  Price  $3.00  per  set  at  New  York. 

THEO.  SHARTS, 

184  East  93d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 


ENGINES 


RETURN-FLUE  BOILERS 


»r  SELF-CONTAINED 
SIDE-CRANK 


8,12, 16,  and  20  Horse  Power- 
High  In  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  first- 
class.  In  desien  and  construction  SUPERIOR 

to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  In  full  as  follows: 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OIITO.  TT.  S. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS 

Cg>ILDING 

BRICK 
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T  h  k  Clay-  w  o 


RKE  R 


a  U.  5. A. 


GENERAL 

BRICKYARD 

coNTr^T0Rs 

SUPPLIES 


cw  ohio. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Yandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 


INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  EIROfMNAIf F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  W  OODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-I’res.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  C  E  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsorn, 

ILST e  w  IxlcL. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  411  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting ,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering . 

The  only  Publication  In  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 


Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

rX1ZE3!DE2 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 


“Bkickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  12.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


TO  MACKINAC 

Summer  Tours. 


Palace  Steamers. 


Low  Rates 


Pour  Trips  per  Week  Between 

DETROIT,  MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Petoskey,  The  Soo,  Marquette,  and 
Lake  Huron  Ports. 

Every  Evening  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Sunday  Trips  during  June.  Jaly,  August  and 
September  Only. 

Our  illustrated  Pamphlets, 

Bates  and  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  furnished 
by  your  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

E.  B.  WHITCOMB,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

THE  LETROIT.i  CLEVELAND  STEAM  NAV.  CO 


SECTION  OF  CONVEYOR. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 

ORES,  SAND, 

™N’  Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 
fW  Q 


Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 


-For  Handlingr- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’88  Catalogue  and  prices 


ADDRESS 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 

- THE - 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

See’y  and  Treas. 


United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 

PLAIN,  AMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^^Correspondence  solicited. 


The  clay-worker 
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3 Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES 
PUGMILLS.  f^E-PR ESSES,' 

Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS  TRUCKS, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pletbBf(ic!\orTi  lb  Outfits 


Co 


BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 


We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
‘‘Brickrnakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick- 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


KELLS  &  SONS, 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


A  Complete  Vestibule  Limited 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 


A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers— heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desired. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  1'.  F.  V.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  <fe  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  ihe  F.F.V. 
runs  bet-  ween  Louis¬ 
ville,  Lex-  ington  and 

Washington  V  and  a  Ves¬ 
tibule  Sleep-  ing  Car  also 

runs  bet-  ^  routf  ween  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  nUU  I  L  Richmond 

and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 

Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 

The  train  is  perfect  in  every  respect ;  the 
sleeping  and  drawingroom 

cars  are  of  the  |  ,  L  most  luxuri¬ 

ous  pattern ;  Ii  ''C  M  the  service  in 
the  dining  car  A  #  J  \M  is  equal  to 

that  of  any  pAST  FLYING  VIRGINIAN  ‘jrst  class  ho‘ 
tel,  and  the  dining  car 

runs  through  with  tne  train,  not  being  cut  off 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  The 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  wor’d 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22,  1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

|®f“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Shop  Near  New  Court  House. 
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The  C  l  a  y-  W  o  r  pc  e  r 


OVER  35,000  SOLD.  gkeo.  "W. 

1  - PATENT - 

Standard  Flower  Pot  Machine 


This  machine  is  a  marvel  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  does  its  work  accurately 
and  with  a  rapidity  that  is  aston¬ 
ishing,  working  any  ordinary  clay. 

No  Skilled  Labor  Required. 


Brick  and  tilemakers  will  find  this 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  their 
plant.  The  ware  can  be  burned  in 
any  ordinary  kiln.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  particulars. 

Address 

GEO.  W.  RATHSAM, 

175  Shelby  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Every  machine  fully  guaranteed. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

- ■!«!■ - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


- ■  m» - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


o. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  clay  Working  Mach¬ 
inery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clay  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies,  Cla  y 
Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  Write  for  circulars. 


The 
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THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  CO, 


Mention  this  paper. 


(See  ad.  on  page  575.) 


FKANKFOET,  INI).,  U.  S.  A. 


CHAIN  BELTING 


F.  H.  C.  MEY  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pouier 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Beit,  Pat,  Feb,  7, 1888- 

*T*HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
*  trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

1 1  gives  the  machi  ne 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


y   

Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 

- and - 

Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  catalogue. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 

Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


j^UT5/AADE  0r  A 
^  Buildings,  i(] 
\  machine^  Or 

£  FURNITURE,** 
"  LIVE  STOCK 
PORTRAITS. 
LETTERHEADS 

ECT.  , 


Brie^  /T^aefyipe  ^xefyai^e 

Some  Booming  Bargains  in  Brick  Machinery.  Two  complete  equip¬ 
ments  for  Paving  Brick.  Two  Model  Plants  for  Soft  Mud  Brick. 
Two  Dry  Press  Machines  good  as  new.  Twelve  Mud  Machines, 
some  of  which  never  made  over  ioo  brick.  Ten  Stiff  Clay  Machines. 
Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.  Three  Clay  Disintegrators,  two 
of  which  are  new.  Light  and  heavy  Pug  Mills — wood  and  iron. 
Consult  our  sheet  before  placing  your  order. 

The  Brick  Machine  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

P.  S.  One  bargain  in  30  h.p.  engine  and  boiler. 


IMPROVED 

CPWPI0N  *  b^ick  *  M@iiD  *  riding  *  jajicjnjiE. 

Saves  more  sand;  requires  one-half  the  power  to  run  it;  nas  its  gearing 
compounded,  arranged  compactly  and  covered  to  prevent  wear  or  injury  from 
sand,  thus  adding  seventy -five  per  cent,  to  its  term  of  usefulness:  runs  nearly 
one-half  slower  doing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  yet  gives  the  operator  more 
time  to  properly  jar  the  molds  and  feed  the  brick  machine.  The  improved  feed 
prevents  the  molds  from  lumping  up,  thereby  producing  a  cleaner  and  smoother 
brick.  The  entire  cylinder  is  constructed  ot  metal,  whereby  warping,  swelling 
or  snrinking  is  prevented.  Send  for  testimonials. 

<rW  CAUTION  : 

We  respectfully  intorm  all  parties  interested  that  our  machine  is  covered 
by  several  patents  having  broad  claims,  including  among  other  features  the  use 
of  a  cylinder  and  a  belt  moving  with  the  cylinder,  and  serving  to  keep  the 
molds  in  place  while  being  sanded,  and  that  we  shall  prosecute  all  parties  using 
infringing  machines  and  we  advisedly  specify  as  such  one  known  as  the  Potts’ 
Sander,  manufactured  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

To  prove  the  good  faith  which  prompted  us  publish  the  above  caution,  it  Is 
stated  that  we  have  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  against  J.  C.  Keener  &  Sons,  of  Middletown,  Pa., 
who  bought  and  used  a  Potts  Sander,  as  infringing  of  our  several  patents  on  the 
Champion  Sander.  We  shall  insist  upon  our  rights  under  our  patent  until  in¬ 
fringers  shall  cease  manufacturing,  using  or  selling  infringing  machines. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Eastern  Factory  at  Cohoes,  N.Y.  Western  Factory,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

See  article  page  242  in  Clay-Worker,  April,  1889.]  [Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  Proprietors. 
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THE  FEOST 


Dry  &  W et-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
information. 


>  GALESBURG 
ALLSIZES  UP  TO  150  H.P. 


Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

and  continued  on  the  same  premises  ever  since, 

MILLER'S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28, 1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &,  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementstin!Hand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Vt  heels  with  Reciprocating'  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

f  P.  M.  &  Sou  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  »9 r  Orders  from  abroad 
w*  <  ptly  attended  to. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  GARNELL, 

I08. 1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

_ _ 

‘^‘Send  fbr  Clreulair  and  Price-List. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  :-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temper 
lug  machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  j0fir*Meution  The  Olav 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving|brick,^New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence*solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


I  II  Ilf  I—  HIM  ■■  I  I  li  - L-^l.  ■  I  ■  1 

Drrke’s  Standard  JTIhchihe  Works, 

ISO-162  So.  G13.ri.ton.  St..  Oliicag-o,  Ills. 

- MANUFACTURERS  of - 

Brief  Machinery,  Clay  toilers,  Brannlators,  Elevators,  Eic. 

[patent  applied  foe.]  u 


This  Cut  represents  our  “HONEST  JOHN”  Brick  Machine. 


Capacity,  0,000  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SEVE1T  TONS. 


“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will  make  more  brick 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Red  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  same 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Our  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  Chicago 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3 ;  Thomas  Tulley,  2; 
Fred  Zapple,  1;  Alex  Burke,  1,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Hayt&  Alsip,  4;  J.  B.  Legnard,  2;  May, 
Purington  &  Co.,  1;  Wahl  Bros.,  2;  John  Busse,  1,  Union  Brick  Co.,  1;  Chicago  Brick  and 
Mill  Co.,  1;  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  1;  Adam  Weckler,  1;  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1;  John  Sexton, 
1;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLIICTED. 


The 
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WAPLINGTON’S  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACES 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and  Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers, 
to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to 
Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms.  Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the  application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  purposes.  ^F“Send  stamp  for  Pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Artificial  Gas.”  Address, 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 

! 

' 


I 


I 


F  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 
.  LOUIS.  MO. 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Pulverizers,  36,  40  and  48-in  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay  Screens.  [Presses 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeders  and  Mixers  for  Dry 
WILLIAMS’  Grinding  Tables  for  Sizing-  Brick. 
WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Conveyors. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks. 

WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys,  for  stopping-  and  starting. 
WILLIAMS’  Friction  Couplings. 

Write  to 

MILTON  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO, 

2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  St.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

r<ris  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Solicted.. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  enquiry  in  regard 
to  our  opinion  of  your  Brick  Trucks  and  Portable 
Hack  system  would  say  that  as  we  had  tried  other 
Trucks  and  laid  them  aside  as  a  failure,  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  we  gave  your  system  a  trial,  but  we 
are  now  glad  that  we  did  as  our  bricks  are  handled 
much  neater,  and  beside  we  save  from  $4.00  to  $4.58 
per  day  on  each  of  our  yards  in  wages.  You  can 
refer  any  one  who  may  doubt  its  merits  to  us 

Yours,  etc.,  WATSON  &  CECIL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  J3RICK- 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AZiXiXSOXT,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KUENT, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


T.  G-  G-TT 


GKcrieisriE'z- 

BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS, 

wis. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  GURNEY  BRICK  MACHINE, 

Crushers,  Mixing  and  Moulding  Apparatus 

In  a  single  machine — the  same  being  covered  by  patent  issued 
October.  C,  1885. 

This  Machine  will  work  any  clay,  however  hard  and  lumpy, 
with  no  preparation  before  soaking  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Crushers  will  take  the  clay  through,  disintegrating  it 
thoroughly,  as  fast  as  the  machine  will  turn  out  the  brick,  as  they 
have  a  capacity  for  50,000  or  more  brick  a  day. 

The  machine  will  turn  out  from  4,000  to  6,000  good,  smooth 
square  brick  an  hour— the  day’s  work  of  about  seven  to  eight 
hours,  in  this  city,  being  33,400  brick. 

With  proper  moulding  sand  the  brick  from  this  Machine  made 
from  any  clay  will  slip  easily,  requiring 

NO  “BUMPING”  OF  MOULDS 

Thus  saving  much  hard  work  and  adding  some  thousands  of 
brick  to  the  day’s  output,  to  say  nothing  of  quality. 

Also  First-Class  STEAM  and  HORSE-POWER  MACHINES 
of  same  pattern,  without  Crushers. 

For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

HNEY, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


xoo  Wisconsin  Street 


•wr  ^ 
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THE  imPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  HlflCHINE. 

Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Si^es  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

DMIMXXIIX  &  lSflKD’. 


Oli.a.rnLpa^ig'rx, 


Ills. 
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STEAM  SHOVELS  EOt  BRICKYARDS, 

Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  -  -  ■  OHIO. 

DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  MAKE  BRICK  ? 

— THEN  PUT  IN  THE — 

ARNOLD  STEAM  TUNNEL  DRYER. 


The  Latest  and  Most  Complete  Drying  System  Before  the  Public. 


Scientifically  arranged,  economically  constructed,  quickness  combined  with  thorough¬ 
ness  in  operation.  Estimates  on  brick  and  wood  buildings  now  ready. 

Can  be  seen  in  successful  operation  at  the  Strasburgh  works  of  the  Dover  Brick  Co., 

where  it  is  drying  brick  at  a  MAXIMUM  COST  of  TEN  CENTS  PER  THOUSAND. 

- •  - - 

THE  ARNOLD  BRICK  CAR. 

All  wrought  iron  and  angled  steel  body. 
Fitted  with  the  Arnold  Anti-Friction  Bear¬ 
ing.  Light,  durable,  cheap,  easy  running. 
A  boy  can  handle  4,000  pounds  with  this  car. 

P.  ARNOLD,  -  -  CANAL  DOVER,  O. 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTET. 

The  International  Terra  Cotta  Lumber 

Company  offers  for  sale  the  exclusive  rights  of  manufacturing  the  new 
Fireproofing  and  Building  Material  known  as 

TERRA  COTTA  LUMBER 

or 

POROUS  EARTHENWARES 

in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Also  shoprights  in  several  cities  of  other  states  on  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  Address 

EDWARDS  ROBERTS,  President, 

NO.  8  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON. 

IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 

The  W  a  1  w  o  r  t  h  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying  Brick, 

Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

1 1 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 

Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO,,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 

L*  - 


[  » 


Style  1. 


StYLE  13. 


The  clay-worker 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  186  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


t 

Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  Fuel. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  of 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up-draft  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
horizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  The  flame  used  in 
heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of  a 
burner  introduced  at  the  mouth  ol  the  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  over  it,  and 
should  the  popping  take  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  inward  until 
the  gate  falls  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draft  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by'all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  inventor  and  patentee, 

P.  J.  GrTJRlVBE, 

Rondout,  UNT.  "ST. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

oXj  A-invns : 


After  thirty-five  (35)  years1  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co's 
new  yard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  m  reach  of 
all  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  1  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 

patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted.  ,  ,  .  , 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights— City,  County  or  State— tor  use  of  patent,  plans  and  speci  i- 

cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


— manufactured  bt - 

A.  M.  &  w.  H.  WILES, 

({ra$!|  poiqt,  inland  Countcj,  flew  Yoi^. 

These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years, 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 

best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


(Maatlon  the  CUy-WorfcJ.l 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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p  and  Down  Draft  Kiln, 

4*  IT  •>  E^CEItg  v  IJV  v  BURNING  ft  Mi  KIJSIDJS  *  6F  CIiftY  •>  W} IRE  •£#=. 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows: 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  the 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Down- 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
Tf  •  .  and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln, 

square  or  retred^™611^  haVmg  been  ln  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Anyjfurther  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. _ ELLENSBURGH.  WASHINGTON. 

THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

TTIEEIE]  EEST  EEH_i2ST  OIN-  TIEailE  A~F?.~R — F-r-p 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

rT  .„  No  Soft  Brick 

Uniform  Burns. 

r*  ™  TT  ,  ^  Guaranteed  Success 
Draft  Under  Control. 

XT  ^  A  Durable  Kiln 

Ao  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect, 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

.  Adapted  to  Any  Fuel, 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  ,  ,  ,  WU,‘°"t  “  EqUa'' 

exclusively  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other^R for  burT,ng  Passed  Brick 
ti^  °S?r  ^  n  an(J,  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick  Pressed  Brick  orVire  PH l  If  iequ,irf  Lesf  Fuel  to  bum  than 
fins  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  hnilr  ,-n  i  k  Rie  Wantet  ’  we  claim  it  has  noequal! 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public  we  fLl  we  can  offer  f  Works  equallY  as  well, 

that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  i  nU  w  f.  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
Brick,  P  ire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling  etc  You  ire  en  ihR  lV  i  V  bl  tbat  Wl11  burn  best  quality  Pressed 

amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  theyare  burmne  We  ^p  t"  ^  bem-g  abl,e  to  re£uIate  the  draft  and 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pine  and  til  W  vS  pM  thv  sam®  PnnciPIe  for  round  kilns  and  recom- 
k,ln  fuUy  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  My  prosecuted  ‘°  the  Purchflser-  We  >>»«  »>* 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  n  i  p  !  ,  . 

is.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to  '  RS  aiK  sPecifi°ations  furnished  for  building  these 


kilns. 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

1*^:1©,  Za-nesTrille,  O. 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville  O 
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/HITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


-MANUFACTURERS- 


|l 

WHITMAN’S  STOCK  BRICK  TRUCK— 2  Styles. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Brick  Truck  in  America.  The  materials  are  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Hickory  Lumber.  Steel  Axle.  Either  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Best  Quality 
polished  boxed  end  oil  tempered  springs,  heavily  ironed.  We  have  High  End  Trucks 

for  common  brick,  brick 
barrows. 

We  make  a  large  variety 
of  clay  and  construction 
cars.  The  all  around  dump 
car  has  met  with  great 
favor.  We  also  make  cars 
for  drying  kilns. 

We  have  many  years  fur¬ 
nished  the  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.  trucks 
and  cars  for  their  numerous 
yards.  Also  many  of  the 
largest  yards  inthe  country. 
Send  fat  circulars  and  prices. 

W e  also  m  a  n  u  f  a  c  t  u  r  e 
Horse  Powers,  Warehouse 

_  Trucks,  Barrows,  Hay  Press- 

clai  uu  CONSTRUCTION  CAR— ANY  STYLE.  es — horse  and  steam,  etc. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

.  Factory  Cor.  Eighth  &  Clark  Ave.  -  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


I 


Combined  Brick-Dryer  and  Kiln.  —  Continuous  Running. 

Eighty  per  Cent.  Fuel  saved  in  Kiln.  —  No  Extra  Fuel  for  Dryer. 

A  Perfect  Result  from  any  Fuel.— Bricks  Burned  and  Dryed  all  year  around. 

No  Loss  in  Burning.  —  No  Loss  in  Drying. 

All  Goods  burnt  Uniform  in  Color  and  Quality  to  any  Hardness  required. 
Expenses  for  Repairing  Small.  —  Arrangement  very  Simple. 


Aug.  4,  1888 


PATENTED : 

Nov  20,  1888  (2  Patents). 
Two  Other  Patents  Pending. 


Jan.  8,  1889. 


1 


IJ 


U3~r 


.5. 


1 
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If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Piano  or 
Organ,  dont  fail  to  write  us  for  prices.  j 

A  NEW  PIANO  FOR  $225.00. 

Boxed  and  put  on  cars  here.  This  piano  guaran¬ 
teed  for  Five  Years.  Organs  for  parlor,  lodges  and 
societies  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 


BRANCHES: 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

_ 

The  largest  stock  of  Swiss  Music 
Boxes  in  the  West. 

We  have  them  in  stock,  self  play¬ 
ing,  with  any  number  of  tunes  from 
2  to  60  at  prices  from  $3  to  $150 
each. 

Also  we  keep  a  complete  stock  01 

music  and  musical  merchandise. 

•  1 
Instruments,  Guitars,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Brass  Band  in¬ 
struments.  Send  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

20,000  copies  of  music  at  10  cents  each. 

EMIL  WULSCHNER, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 


The  Standard  Sand  Grinder. 

FOR  GRINDING  MOULDING  SAND. 

A  GREAT  ECONOMIZER. 

No  more  pounding  sand!  No  more  waste  sand! 

It  sieves  and  grinds  all 
hard  lumps. 

Less  than  one-half  the 
sand  you  use  now  will  do 
vou  with  the  Grinder. 

J 

A  boy  can  mind  enough 
sand  in  2  hours  to  do  a  larirn 
brickyard  a  day. 

The  sand  can  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Grinder  for 
common  brick  without  siev- 
ing. 

It  will  pulverize  soft- 
burned  brick,  thus  making  it  valuable  in  localities  where  there  is  no  sand. 
It  requires  less  than  one-horse  power  to  run  it. 

It  does  not  break  the  main  of  the  sand. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  3  years.  It  is  a  great  economizer  of  time  and 
sand.  It  saves  the  price  of  itself  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  It  does  not  break  the  grain  of 
the  sand.  Every  brickmaker  should  have  one. 

Yours  Truly,  Chas.  B.  Siner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  during  the  past  season.  It  saved  the  price  of 
itself  in  3  or  4  months.  It  is  simple  and  and  easily 
handled.  I  would  not  be  without  mine  at  any  price. 
Great  saver  of  time  and  fuel.  Yours  Truly, 

Samuel  Huiin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  further  information,  apply  to 

!  FRANK  B.  Me  A  V  O  Y, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


22nd  and  Mifflin  Sts. 


The;  clay-worker. 
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MORRISON'S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


Columbia,  S.  0.,  May  13, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast¬ 
ings  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  fine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Connett  Bros. 

Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  <Sc  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23,  1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga. : 

Gentlemen— Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing ;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 


Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison: 


Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 


Dear  Sir — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 

Box  335,  ZESOIL^EIEi. 


G-EOBG-Iii. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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B  THE  TTTT  ,h\t 

«..  dSraSJT,  SS  t0  claywo,'ters-  Especially  ls  thls  «••  —  wif 

°"K  ,0° mt,e- 

.•nur;Pho7t.zrti^!ir,reacV^  >f  •  & 

or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kdn  one  o,?wMch ™m?es more bS£CSr' "  "0t  80- ,ot  °r-  »'•« '»  better,  if  ho  has  two 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  ^rt'0“  #f  "**  kiln  “ 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other 

offs.  tlliS  "  P'"ely  *  dmm-iraft  ki,“-  There  are  »°  b'eble  dampers  or  cut- 

-JSHSl-S  - 

a  mucl,  better  drift  7btahied  aS  '  '  ‘°  J"St  11,686  I'elati°"8  in  8,,ch  a  th“  ‘he  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

Tmmrno^e.?1  whhd,a|!e  n11  ^i01^  tlo“  kil"? 's  1 1 1.  V ' 1,1  sPeeial  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 
tM  f  ’  which  aie  perhaps  tlie  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  dm  ahm 
io*e  pai  ts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  part^of  the  furnace 

SIZES  ThL?  ulZ  h  bU>,ldm'  °  •  t,hese  kiInJ  can  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  tlSkiln 

Wi“  be  fUrniah6d  a"y  'V"°  l>urchase  “»  -  nr*  r  igHs.  We  usual, y  can  fur- 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 

64  Johnston’*  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


THE  EUDALY  KILN. 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  =  W  OKKER' 


NOTICE! 


The  Brown-Frazier  M fg.  Co., 


of  Portland,  Ind..  will  be  dis¬ 


solved  by  mutual  consent  on  June 


ist,  1891,  at  which  time  the  manu- 


1  1.  Ci 


facture  of  the  same  line  of  ma¬ 


chinery  on  a  larger  scale  will  be 


continued  by  1  he  Decaiur 


Leader  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Decatur,  Ill. 


DECATUR,  ILL. 


anufacture  a  full  and  complete  line 

of  clay  working  machinery. 

Brick  Machines  with  automatic  wire 
cut-off,  capacity  20,000  to  50,000  per  10 


hours. 


Tile  Machines  2  to  24  inches  inter¬ 


nal  diameter. 


Anticipating  this  movement, 


large  and  commodious  shops  have 


been  erected  and  equipped  and 


will  begin  operations  without  de¬ 


lay  or  serious  interruption. 


Clay  Crushers,  any  capacity. 
Disintegrators  for  wet  and  dry  clay. 
Pucr  Mills  for  tempered  clay  ma- 
chines. 

Elevators,  Engines  and  Boilers. 

Full  Factory  Outfits. 

Catalogue  in  preparation. 

Make  your  wants  known.  We  are 
here  to  supply  them. 


The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co., 


Mention  Clay-Worker.] 


IDECjflTTJE,  II-iXj. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Tiffii?  *  /lutomatie  *  Bri^  *  /Tjae^ii^es” 

ABE  BEIT  OUSTED  QUESTION 

Tlie  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market* 


! 


i 


The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Belief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
‘‘Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY.  HAVE  A 
LATELY  INVENTED  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  PERCEPTIBLE  JAR. 

The  BOTTOM  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weigh  i  ng  abou  1 8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Bead  it* 


(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 
Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  2lst,  1889. 
Tiffm  Agricultural  Works: 


Gentlemen— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  tilled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
ck itAnled  ou*  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuceess  in  the  sale  of  you? 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  aritl  other  Brick  Yard  supplies, 
e  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  ^Vrite 

tor  Catalogue.  Por  further  information,  address 


TIFFIN 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

TifHn,  Oliio,  XT.  S.  A. 
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The 


-  W  ORKER 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Fi  *ames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Purnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


SEUD  E’OEl  COMPLETE  CAlT-^LOG-UE. 

See  our  Advertisements  on  first  cover  page  and  on  page  471. 


The  C  I.  A  V  -  W  O  K  K  E  R, 
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“NEW  HAVEN”  NOT  “FOUND  WANTING” 

READ  CAPT.  SANFORD’S  LETTER.*^ 

* - ———————— 

Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21st,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — As  the  season  of  brickmaking'  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  feel  like  sending 
you  a  report  of  the  “New  Haven"  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  spring.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  Machine.  Ir  has  been  severely  tested  and  has  not  been 
“found  wanting.”  It  is  to-day  making  first-rate  brick  from  this  tough,  stony  clay  with- 
out  the  aid  of  A  tempering  pit,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  shall  want  another 
“New  Haven”  Machine  as  soon  as  I  can  get  ready  for  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  C.  L.  SANFORD. 

The  “New  Haven”  Machine  Weighs 

14,300  Pounds, 

It  is  the  Heaviest,  Strongest,  and  without  doubt  the  Best  Machine 
for  Making  Pallet  Brick  in  America  to-day. 

Write  for  information. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  COT 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker]. 


T- 
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The  clay-workrr 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

g?IEf  /T\/1'?(II^. 

Patented  Ian.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union 

ironuQOIy’i1^0M1f1°T1^n8trU^10T1^W^8fxhl1bite(kan^.0p®rated.at  the  ?reat  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis' Mo. 

I.nd  ’  Co^mbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded! 
the  CH1EI  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors.  ueu, 

£,nd  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 
nnflrat0!ihe  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 

TtCfiny\nSt°ne8i!in  °lay  ®annoi  break  lt\,nour  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  tills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike 
>qUQ1C-kly  be„cha??fd  wkl,le  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  rune 
>b°  v68  b^nn?8  ad  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 

Jb? pre8S  bo?  r  8  u°d.er  ful1  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
back  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  ® 

niCkWFwrMnvvi^rE0-yED  ^,HIEF’  a™  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 
0„Tbe  ^E,!V  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 

briokH™F  “d  “  “  especlall>'  adaI>ted  *°  makl”S  fire  brlok  »f  abaP«  with  the  least  danger  of 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 

Ftp  7lH  t8eDd  Ciroulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines 

Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application.  ’  &  ’ 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pu<*  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 

ooln!W,nn^[n-eited  With°Ut  taking  °Ut  the  Shaft  0r  disturking  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 


Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  iSTorhs, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Indiana, 
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EMENS'  PATENT 


tag  (Ur i? anulai h  ir  an.S 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,508.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want— one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  oust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  anv 

capacity  desired.  J 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklaseu  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and' num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


iMzioiEa:. 
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The  Clay-  W  o  r  pc  e  r  . 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  IMPROVED  MACHINERY  FOR 

BRICKMAKING,  EMBRACING 

“Automatic”  Brick  Machines  with  or  without  Pugmills. 

Clay  Disintegrators  that  are  positively  far  in  advance  of  all  similar 
machines  and  are  acknowledged  by  practical  men  who  have  investigated, 
to  be  very  superior.  Our  manner  of  setting  out  the  cutting  bars  (when 
necessary)  especially  recommend  them. 

Light  and  Heavy  Pugmills  adapted  to  attach  to  Brick  Machine, 
or  to  be  operated  independent.  We  build  special  machines  for  special 
purposes. 

Complete  arrangement  of  Hoisting  Drum,  Clay  Cars  and  Cable  to 
connect  direct  with  Brick  Machine  or  to  operate  separately. 

Our  own  patented  Clay  Conveyors  built  in  any  length.  Compare 
them  closely  with  all  other  offerings  and  let  merit  decide. 

Our  specialty  is  to  furnish  power,  shafting  and  machinery,  including 
all  fixtures,  and  deliver  same  in  practical  operation  under  guarantee.  Do 
not  bother  with  machinery  that  is  without 

REPUTATION. 

Take  it  a  little  slow.  Carefully  investigate  and  commence  right. 

J  O  o 

Such  is  the  Road  to  Success.  Address  all  communications  to 

Jo9atfia9  Qrea^er^  5°9S’ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  C  lay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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The  I.  X.  L.  “SPECIAL 


33 


Brick  Machine. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 

Croton  Hietrxcl  iner  New  Y oris.. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largesCsize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached.  First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 
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WE  GUARANTEE 

IEVIATHAN  *  BELTING 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  LETTER. 

Office  of 

Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co., 
W.  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 

712  National  Avenue  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

February  28,  1890. 
Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  ‘-Leviathan”  Belting  supplied 
by  you  to  these  works  last  sedson.  We 
had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from 
9-inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved 
uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during 
the  last  25  years  used  every  description 
of  belting,  leather,  rubber  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has 
given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  yours. 

I  watched  their  working  carefully  from 
the  commencement  until  we  closed  down 
for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion 
of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less 
slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  got  more  work  through 
with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  our  class  of  work,  we  found 
the  weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
these  belts. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
with  any  one  wishing  information  on 
this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Ft.  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works. 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Con¬ 
veyor  Belt,  being  far  more 
serviceable  and  efficient  than 
any  other  belt  or  device. 

Get  the  Leviathan 

and  you  get  the  Best. 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using 
your  8-inch  8-ply  Leviathan  Belting  for 
three  years.  We  elevate  wet  glass  sand  to 
a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 
sprocket  chain  elevator,  and  we  find  by 
experience  that  one  Leviathan  belt  will 
elevate  eight  times  as  much  sand  as  a 
sprocket  chain  will,  before  it  wears  out. 
The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have 
given  us  good  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co. 
Dictated.  Per  E.  C.  Downerd,  Pres 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEVIATHAN”  Belting. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLE 

248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A 


Lactories:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Willoughby, 


PLATFORM  SPRING  BARROW 


Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine  and  Horizontal  Pug  Mill..  No  10  D  Compound  Four  Roll  Patented  Clay  Crusher  and  8tone  Separator 


Rubber  Apron  Clay  Elevator 


STOCK  BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  MAKING  SAND  MOULDED  BRICK 


No  10  D  TAPERING  TUB  PUS  MILL. 


No.  10  3  TAPER  TUB  PUG  MILL 


SIDE  DUMPING  CLAY  CAR. 


No.  20  OPEN  TOP  PUG  MILL. 


HOISTING  MACHINE 


ELEVATORS,  CLAY  CARS,  WIND1NC  DRUMS  AND  BARROWS 


IRON  DRY  CAR  AND  TRANSFER  OAR. 


IRON  DRV  CAR  AND  IRON  TURN  TABLE. 


DOUBLE  DECK  DRY  CAR 


WILLOUGHBY  .OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


■  ^ { 
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THE  CLAY- YV  O  R  E  E  R  • 


Qood  Br ieK  /Tyae^i pery 

Is  one  of  the  keynotes  to  success  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 


We  furnish 
plete  outfits  o 
capacity  desirec 
guarantee  satisfi 


If  you  are  inter- 
ested  in  machinery 
of  this  kind  and  want 
full  particulars  of  the 
best  on  the  market, 
do  not  fail  to  write  for 
our  new  catalogue. 


Complete  Outfits  of  <?layu;orKii)<£  a  Specialty. 

Address  the  Manufacturers, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  s.  A. 
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VERY 


Brick  Manufacturer  knows  or  has  heard  of 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE. 


This  machine  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Every  machine  is  built  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  its  inventor — Mr.  Henry  Martin.  If  ;you  are  contemplating  enlarging  your  plant,  if  you 
contemplate  going  into  the  business  anew  or  if  you  want  anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  the  very  best  appliances 
for  the  scientific  manufacture  of  brick,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Send  us  a  pencil  sketch  of  your  plant  with  dimen¬ 
sions;  tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  plans  and  reliable  estimates.  If  necessary,  our  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  will  visit  you  and  give  you  estimates.  Will  build  your  plant  and  start  it  in  successful  operation  and 
make  the  finest  brick  you  ever  saw. 

Send  for  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  of  our  Bond  Patent  Steam  Dryer. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 


Send  for  a  Catalogue. 


Incorporated , 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  IT? 


The  c 


w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  IT? 


Every  Brick  and  Tilemaker  Should  Have  It. 


SEND  FOR  IT,  IT’S  FREE. 
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SAMPLE  *  TESTIMONIALS 


From  Among  the  Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Operation  in  all  Sections 

of  the  Country. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  19,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  a  recent  date,  asking  in  regard 
to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  the  Hetcher  &  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased  last  spring,  1  feel  it  is  due  your  firm 
to  give  you  a  complimentary  letter  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
only  made  2,000,000  brick  this  season,  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  of  good,  nice,  square  brick  per 
day  often  hours,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  cheap  machine  to  buy  the  “New  Quaker,” 
and  in  regard  to  the  Pug  Mill,  will  just  say  that  no  mud-working  ma¬ 
chine  is  complete  without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
deserve,  I  remain,  Yours  tery  respectfully,  E.  N.  Wiegel, 

Superintendent  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  We  have  been  using  four  of  your  Heavy  Steam  power 
“New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  for  the  past  two  years  successfully  in 
our  Riverside  brickyards,  and  intend  ordering  one  or  more  machines 
with  the  complement  of  Pug  Mill  and  Sander,  making  our  daily  out¬ 
put  150,000  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  respectfully,  Sacramento  Transportation  Co., 

By  J.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Post  Falls,  Idaho,  October  4,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  would  say  we 
consider  the  “New  Quaker”  the  best  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market. 
It  makes  a  perfect  brick  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  put 
twenty  thousand  bricks  pei  day  on  the  yard  with  eleven  men. 

Yours  respecttully,  Post  Falls  Brick  Co. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  October  23, 1890. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th,  asking  how  I  like  the 
“New  Quaker  Machine”  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I  will  say  in  the  last  two 
years  have  made  7,000,000  brick  with  them  and  see  no  reason  (with 
slight  repairs  of  wearing  parts)  why  they  should  not  be  good  for  that 
many  more.  So  much  for  their  durability.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they 
turn  out,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have 
ever  seen.  Respectfully,  Sheldon  Brick  Co., 

By  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Manager. 

Corning,  Iowa,  October  9,  1889. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  1  will  say  that  the  “New  Quaker” 
Horsepower  Brick  Machine  I  bought  from  you  last  spring  is  all  that 
you  claimed  it  to  be.  None  of  my  hands  had  ever  seen  a  brick  machine 
of  any  kind  in  operation,  but  they  soon  caught  on.  With  clean  sand 
and  moulds  aad  good  tempered  clay  (which  are  all  necessary  to  make 
bricks  by  any  method)  and  a  team  of  lively  horses,  the  machine  will 
make  all  the'bricks  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it.  Last  season  by 
hand  moulding  I  lost  a  gi  eat  many  brick  by  cracking,  both  in  the 
sheds  and  on  the  yard.  This  season  I  have  lost  none.  1  have  shed 
room  for  42,000.  The  stalls  hold  414.  When  running  we  usually  make 
four  stalls  per  hour  or  1656  brick.  We  have  made  a  stall  of  414  brick 
in  eight  and  a-half  minutes  on  a  spurt.  Respectfully, 

W.  B.  McLaughlin. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  The  two  Extra  Heavy  “New  Quaker”  Machines 
which  we  bought  of  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  you 
sent  us  last  year.  They  have  done  better  than  you  promised  they 
would  do.  We  gladly  recommend  them.  Yours  truly, 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Marshall,  Mo.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  23d  received.  We  think  you  have  the 
best  brick  machine  in  the  market.  We  can  make  brick  equal  if  not 
better  than  stock  brick.  If  any  one  doubts  what  we  say  in  this  part 
of  this  of  the  country,  they  can  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick  are  here  ready  for  inspection. 

Respectfully  yours,  Merkins  &  Rose  Bros. 


“GO  THOU  AND 


Helena,  Mont.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  regarding  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  will  say  that  the  four  extra 
heavy  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugmills  in  connection  with  the  four  extra 
heavy  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
from  the  first  day  that  we  started.  We  also  have  four  mould-sanding 
machines.  The  day’s  work  has  been  30,000  per  machine,  and  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  that  amount  in  nine  hours  and  have 
made  that  amount  in  seven  hours.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  pugmills  to  anyone  contemplating  purchasing  soft  mud 
machinery.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  yard  during  the 
brickmaking  season  I  will  gladly  explain  the  merits  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  to  them.  1  remain. 

Yours  truly,  Ghas.  H.  Bray,  Supt.  N.  Kessler’s  Brickyard. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  September  26,  1889. 

Gents:  The  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  brick.  Gan  make  2,000  an  hour  with  six  men  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  brick.  The  men  and  myself  knew  nothing  about  the  machine, 
but  we  have  never  been  hindered  one  minute,  nor  has  it  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  A.  Irish. 

Santa  Clara,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1890. 

Sirs:  The  two  horsepower  machines  we  bought  of  you  are  good, 
and  will  sign  any  testimonial  you  desire.  Yours,  John  Hurd, 

President  Northern  Adirondack  R.R. 

[We  never  write  up  testimonials  for  signature  and  only  publish 
what  our  customers  actually  say.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  Extra  Heavy  Machine  1  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  works 
very  nicely  and  makes  nice,  square  brick,  and  in  fact  gave  me  every 
satisfaction.  I  gladly  recommend  your  machine  to  brickmakers. 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

Fred.  W.  Harvey. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  October  2,  1890. 

Gents:  The  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring  has  given  satisfaction.  I  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
1  took  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  spring  and  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Denver,  and  visited  most  of  the  brickyards  on  the  route,  and  came 
home  and  ordered  a  “New  Quaker”  from  you.  I  use  the  pallet  system 
with  a  swing  roof,  which  is  a  good  thing.  No  lost  brick  by  rain. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  P.  Alsip. 

Lockland,  Ohio,  October  15,  1890. 

Gents:  Have  been  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.  Have 
made  good  brick  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  ten  hours.  Our  brick  have 
taken  the  lead  over  hand-made  and  other  machine-made  brick  in  this 
section.  Respecttully  yours,  Mueller  &  Pater. 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recommendation  for  your  “New 
Quaker”  Machine,  for  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  We  put 
it  to  a  test  and  run  1,700  brick  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  nice  brick 
as  you  wish  to  see  in  the  manner  we  manufacture. 

[Extra  Heavy.]  Yours  truly,  Simon  Kline. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  October 6, 1890. 

Gentlemen :  March  15th  I  started  the  running  of  the  Extra  Heavy 
Steampower  “New  Quaker”  Machine  I  purchased  from  you,  since 
which  time  I  have  turned  out  a  daily  average  of  46,000  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick.  During  that  time  1  have  been  to  but  little  delay  for 
repairs.  Any  of  your  many  customers  contemplating  the  running  of 
a  yard  requiring  that  amount  of  output,  I  certainly  would,  and  can, 
cheerfully  recommend  to  them  the  above  size  and  kind  of  machine. 

Respectfully,  James  Bleeker. 

[Mr.  Bleeker  uses  a  mould-sanding  machine  to  accomplish  this 
rapid  speed  which  enables  the  machine  to  turn  out  just  as  many  brick 
as  you  can  take  care  of  per  day.] 


DO  LIKEWISE.” 
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U/elliptitop  f[\a<$\ne  (o., 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 

The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

N ot  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


9 
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-t^KTOTIOE.^^ 

THE  POTTS  MOULD  SANDER 


IS  THE  BEST 

And  is  not  an  Infringement  on 
tlie  Buck  Patents. 


C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD, 

1  atents  and  Patent  Law, 

Rooms  16,  17  and  18  Hubbard  Block. 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  30,  1891. 
The  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  City: 

(Copy.) 

Gentlemen — We  are  just  in  receipt  of  notice 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Judge 
Butler  has  to-day  filed  his  opinion  dismissing 
complainant’s  bill  in  the  case  of  Newton  Y. 
Keener,  which  alleged  the  infringement  of  the 
Buck  Sander  Patents  by  the  use  of  your  machine. 
Yours  Very  Truly. 

C.  &  E.  W.  BRADFORD. 

It  has  no  place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delay. 

It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  or  gearing  to  wear  and  break. 

It  will  save  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  and  do  the  work  better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  _ _ _ 

THE  POTTS  DISINTEGRATORS 

Are  the  only  machines  made  that  will  take 
any  clay,  no  difference  how  wet  or  dry  it 
may  be,  direct  from  the  bank  and  not 
choke  or  clog. 

They  do  not  pack  the  clay  into  thin, 
hard  sheets  as  the  roller  crushers  do,  but 
grind  it,  leaving  it  in  loose,  open  condition. 

It  will  take  water  readily  and  be  easily 
pugged. 

Beware  of  imitations.  See  warning  pub¬ 
lished  in  February  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

Purchase  a  Potts  Disintegrator  and  you 
take  no  risk  as  well  as  get  the  best. 


No.  4  “A,”  Capacity  75  M  Brick  per  Day. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Clay-worker 


The  Potts’  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine 

Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander 

Will  make  more  and  a  better  quality  of  brick  with  less  labor,  power, 

wear  and  tear  than  can  be  done  with  any  Vertical  Machine  and  extra 
Pug  Mill  made. 


Working-  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without  the  use  of  extra  Pug  Mill. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

our  machinery  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  and  that  it  shall  give  entire  satisfaction.  It  will  pay 
you  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  merits  of  our  machinery  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

We  are  prepared  to  erect  complete  plants  of  any  desired  capacity,  and  keep  in  stock  a 
full  line  of  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Barrows,  and  Kiln  Castings  of  all  kinds. 


O.  <fc  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


» 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


c> 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


f^pWhen  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


The  c  l,  a  y  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 


m 


TILE  MACHINE 


-AND- 


t 


STEAH  CUTTING  BOARD  DELIVERY  TABLE. 


This  Fable  is  something  new.  The  work  of  cutting  is  done  by  steam 
through  a  small  steam  cylinder  in  the  frame  of  Table. 

o  J 


THE  BEST  MADE  MACHINE. 

LONG  BEARINGS,  ALL  IN  ONE  CASTING. 

Self  Lubricating  Boxes.  The  Best  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 

Machine  will  do  the  greatest  variety  of  work.  Makes  Hollow  Brick, 

Building  Brick,  Fire-proofing,  etc.,  etc. 

Capacity  20,000  to  40,000.  Weighs  5,000  lbs. 

Makes  Drain  Tile  from  1  C  to  20  inches. 

We  make  a  variety  of  Cutting  Tables,  Hand  and  Automatic,  Pug 
Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Reduction  Mills,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Photos  of  latest  improvements  in  Cutting  Tables. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 

(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  tecumseh:.  imhoies:. 


THE  NEW  BUCYRUS  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE 

Unequaled  for  Making  Pavers.  For  Side-cut  or  End-cut  Brick. 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  H  orse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


X2STXD- 


the  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  ic  e  r. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


1 

I 


The  Anti-friction  Ca^e  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.)  (No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


I^See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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Hilton's  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 


This  machine  is  built  all  of  iron 
and  steel;  is  open  the  whole 
length  on  top.  Grinding  tub,  ten 
feet  long;  is  provided  with  my 
patent  relief  pitman  and  relief 
pushout,  and  horizontal  plunger 
for  filling  press-box. 

Height  of  machine  is  6  feet. 

Weight,  16,000  lbs. 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 

and  Steel. 

Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with¬ 
out  breaking. 

No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according;  to  facilities  for  getting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine.  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

WARNING  TO  MACHINE  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 

g0F“ Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 

WILLIAM  HILTON, 

DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


Simplicity  of  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  strength  and 

o  o 

large  capacity.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  address  the 
manufacturers, 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  GO, 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


OHIO 


BRICK  MACHINE. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 
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The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine. 

Yorktown,  Inch,  Sept.  22.  1890. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

The  “Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  I  purchased  of  you  in 
May  i9  more  than  you  recommend  it  to  be.  I  doubt  if  any  machine  in 
the  world  can  mix  mud  as  well  as  your  Pug.  The  brick  machine 
works  better  the  more  it  is  used.  Sept.  18th  we  made  26,000  good 
square  brick  in  5 y2  hours  actual  running  time.  Several  times  we 
have  gotten  stones  out  of  machine  as  large  as  3  brick  and  the  only 
cost  of  repairs  this  summer  has  been  but  $2.50, 

Yours,  W.  A.  Goings. 


rug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

Rockdale,  Tex.,  Sept.  22,  1890. 

Fletcher  ifc  Thomas ,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th,  1  w  ill  state  that  the 
Horse  Power  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  given  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  It  makes  nice  square  brick,  and  makes  as  many  as 
can  be  cared  for.  I  made  1,200  in  thirty  minutes.  Hoping  you  will 
have  success  with  your  machine,  1  remain, 

V.  A.  Veasy,  Manager 

Rockdale  Brick  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  19,  1890. 
Fletcher  dk  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — In  answer  of  yours  of  recent  date, 
asking  in  regard  to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine 
and  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased 
last  spring,  I  feel  it  is  due  your  firm  to  give  yon  a  com¬ 
plimentary  letter,  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  only 
made  2,000,000  this  season  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  1  made  35,000  to  42,000  good ,  nice,  square 
brick  per  day  of  ten  hours  and  can  cheerfully  recommend 
it  to  any  one  who  waDts  to  get  a  good,  serviceable  cheap 
machine  to  the  “New  Quaker”  and  in  regard  to  the  Pug 

Mill,  will  say  that  no  mud  working  machine  is  complete 
without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly  de¬ 
serve,  l  remain,  Yours  Resp.,  E.N.  Weigle, 

Supt.  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

TTrbana,  Ill.,  Oct.  23, 1890. 
Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  14th,  asking 
how'  1  like  the  Quaker  Machine  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I 
will  say  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  made  7,000,000  bricK 
with  them  and  with  slight  expense  for  repairs  of  wear¬ 
ing  parts.  A  8  to  quality  of  brick  they  turn  out,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have  ever 
seen.  Sheldon  Brick  Co.,  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Mgr. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  equipping  yards  in  even  detail,  either  large  <>r  small,  furnishing  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting, 
Fletcher  &  Thomas’  Spiral  Pug  Mills,  Mold  Sanding  Machines,  molds,  trucks,  barrows  and  everything  connected  with  the  business. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETGHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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5l?arer’s  Improued  Dryer. 

Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  x, 


ED.  H.  07IDD7IW7IY,  GEfl’D  AGE]??. 


raiaAMaraiA,  t a. 
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The  clay- w orker. 


THE  U.  S.  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 


Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No.  315,855,  April  14,  1885.  No.  324.453.  August 

No.  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8, 

We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 

This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  than  any  other  press. 

This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 

Terms,  the  most  liberal. 

Purchasers  are  protected. 

Olay  sent  us  will  be  thorough¬ 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and  2 
burned. 


1 8,  i 
i  889. 


885. 


Send  for  catalogue, jand  prices  to 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 


Office,  Adams  Express  Building. 


185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY. 

CIELICLfLGrO,  ILL. 


1 1  * 


To  the  Brick  Trade: — 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  1  his  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge. 

After  a  very  careful  exam  nation  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

the  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer"  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements.  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  other  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company, 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor. 


A  PERFECT  BRICK  PRESS. 


532 


The  c  l  a  y- W  o  r.  k  e  r  . 


More 


lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 
February,  1889. 
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100  Presses  in  18  Months. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  5°°>ooo  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 

also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
°f  4°°  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 
We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 

is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt,  Ont.  CHIC4L&Q 

Agent  far  Dominion  of  ntw/fn.  r 


The  cl  ay- worker. 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


]\.  0.  U/tyitQey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The 


W  ORKER. 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 


Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them :  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines.” 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gben’l  Agent, 

General  Office^and  Factory,  KEOKOK,  IA.  centum  the  ciay-worker.)  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 
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The  Clay-worker 


Whittaker  Frees  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIEIRIMIS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The:  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e:  r  , 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

-£>-  EECOED  TJlTEQTJjiiLED  I 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  l’a.,  Feb.  19,  1890, 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9  x  4 %  x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 

This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec* 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  thret 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  Planing  Mill  Co 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
cheerfully  recommend  the  “Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 
Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
coat  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
irable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — After  operating  'he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  mcst  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  of  corners  and  edges,  and 
a  uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir:— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect. 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tak  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W .  Brown,  President. 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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ESTABLISHED  185-1. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


-O 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

“LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 


THE 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING!  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE  : 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability ;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  or  j^ive  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and  openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a 
minimum.  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 
do.  4.  The  adjustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators.  Mixers  and  Rollers,  also  Engines  and  Boilers  com- 

Slete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
lining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  and  .arge  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully 
given. 

- : TESTIMONIALS. : - 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  H.  Louis,  Mo.:  Ogden,  Utah,  October  15,  1890. 

Gentlemen— Yours  of  the  1st  inst  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of  54,000  brick  in  that  time 
*  *  *  *  The  Lion  Machine  that  I  ordered  last  spring  and  was  unable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine,  is  certainly  the  finest 

and  best  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  made  without  any  exception.  We  have  been  running  't  now  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  making  24,000  frout  brick  every 
ten  hours  aud  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  took  a  green  brick  direct  from  the  machine  and  drove  a  spike  through  an  inch  board  without  breaking  the  brick  Our 
brick  made  on  the  Lion  Brick  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City.  Oct  10, 1890;  stood  the  severe  Hydraulic  Test  which  they  were  subjected 
to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick.  You  can  look  for  an  order  from 
me  for  another  machine  for  next  season.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  hour  during  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothing  for 
repairs.  Wishiug  you  much  success,  I  am  Yours  Very  Truly,  W.  M  ANDERSON,  Manager  Anderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Worts,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  7,  1890. 

Gentlemen  — About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 
of  such  fine  quality  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  our  yards  and  buildings  ready  for  them.  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 
of  each  Press  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  that  of  brick  made  by  hand. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully,  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 


I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.— ISA  AC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  clay-worker 


APPLY  TO 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  I).  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Simpson  brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  # 

#  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


.THE  CLAY-WORKER 
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THE  EOHT  IMPEOVED 

Clay  Pulverizer  and  Stone  Separator. 

-ACE^lSrO^TrilLETDG-IEID  THE  BEST. 


All  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Factories  using  this  Machine  say  they  would  not  be  without  it. 


Patented  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  3,  1885. 

{OFFER  to  those  engaged  in  Clayworking,  a  machine  that  lias  no  equal  for  removing  Stones,  Roots,  Pebbles, 
or  other  foreign  substances  and  reducing  Clay  to  Granules  for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Press  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

I  Tile  or  other  articles  made  from  Clay  which  require  a  strictly  pure  materal.  It  is  especially  valuable  to 
makers  of  Fine  Press  Brick,  Tile  or  Terra  Cotta,  as  the  limestones  and  pebbles  are  removed  entire — not  crushed 
and  left  in  the  clay.  This  machine  is  not  a  crusher  and  will  not  pulverize  wet  clay  or  mud.  The  clay  to  be 
pulverized  in  this  machine  must  be  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  state. 

Its  capacity  is  clay  enough  for  15  to  25  thousand  bricks  per  day  ot  10  hours  and  requires  only  from  4  to  6 
horse  power  to  drive.  I  also  make  a  smaller  size,  capacity  enough  for  10  to  12  thousand  bricks  per  day. 

Robert  b.  smith, 

OFFICE,  SOS.  116  and  118  DEARBORN  STREET.  Licensed  Manufacturer . 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CLAY  TESTING. 


Persons  owning  Clay  Banks  and  wishing  to  have 
a  practical  test  made  of  their  clay  as  to  color  and 
quality  of  bricks  it  will  make  when  treated  by  the 
Semi-dry  Process,  can  do  so  by  sending  one  or  more 
pounds  of  their  clay  by  express  or  otherwise  to  my 
address  with  the  sum  of  $5.  Brick  one-fourth  the 
dimensions  of  ordinary  brick,  will  be  returned  as 
soon  as  test  is  made.  A  chemical  analysis  of  clays 
will  also  be  made  at  reasonable  cost. 

ROBERT  B.  SMITH. 
116  and  118  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  all  Kinds  of  Brick  Machinery 


The  clay  -  W  o  r  k.  e  r 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


f.«)3 


We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 

Phluffiio  §rickpCo-i  Boeder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soil  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  f  trc  Proofing  and  Bnck  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drying  fire  nroofimz 

Wran/ife  p( C?'’  Gle,ns  Fallfb  N-  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Wrape  &  Peck,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  drying  soit  mud  brick. 

FUWpttrPrMg  Brick  Co.,  (D  V.  Puriugton  Chicago,  Pres’t.)  Galesburg,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

opurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Veneklasen  s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick 
beager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

W.  A  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ferguson  &  Denison,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 


Iron  (  'ad  Dryer  Company ,  Chicago ,  111.: 


Galesburg,  III.,  November  21,  1890. 


Gentlemen  :-Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  17th,  I  would  say  that  my  reports  from  Galesburg  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  operation  of  your  Dryer.  With  the  exception  of  the  grade,  which,  at  first,  was  too 
steep,  I  have  not  had  one  single  criticism.  We  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  regard  to  the  expense,  we  have  been  short  of  kiln  room  and  have  had  to  make  frequent  stops  of  our 

letithie  nry7u°°\  that  uP.,t0  the  Present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  clofe  figures 

on  the  expense,  ai  d  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  we  are  able  to  run  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time 

anywhere  else  dry  Wlth°Ut  Cracklng’  and  are  in  as  Sood  condition  as  it  would  be  possible  to  dry  them  outdoors  or 

.kr!°T:  thJet  8ec[ions •  T.hi,8  ]?  one  more  section  than  you  thought  would  be  necessary,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  dryini:  capacity  than  too  little 

In  all  probability  we  shall  duplicate  the  present  Dryer  in  the  Spring.  We  are  making  at  present  60,000  per 
tla>r-  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  President. 


■  K  T  ,  Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  H  ours. 

UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  AND  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 

Irvn-Clad  Dryer  Co..  Chicago,  Itt.:  Chicgo.  January  20,  1801. 

<  tEXTLKMEN — 

brick1’ to  ^tiresatisfiaon!  ^  d0i"g  “  We"’ if  "0t  beWer’  than  y0U  euaranteed:  “  drying  nor 

wif  hout  in/uryto  th2  brio\^  ”  wM®  by  100  f‘‘  ,on«*  and  dry  70'000  brick  in  tliem  e™y  twenty-four  hours 

it  requires  from  75  to  80  h  p  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of  course  we  use  less  boder 
-apauty  m  summer  time.  I  he  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  L  no 
.  heck  or  crack  m  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying.  ‘ 

,v  'Ve  cannot  praise  your  Dryer  any  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
-  e‘-  •  Yours  Mi  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  a*nd  Third  Ave 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 


recently  and  which  you  guaranteed  to  dry  our  fire  brick  thoroughly  in  forty-eight  hours  with  steam  at  80  pounds 

nrpsmi  i*p 

On  our  first  test  of  the  Dryer  we  filled  it  with  square  fire  brick  which  were  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
degrees  and  in  twenty-eight  hours  they  weie  bone  dry  and  ready  for  the  kiln.  Since  then  we  have  turned  out 

square  brick  and  other  shapes  in  twenty-four  hours.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Our  last  test  was  made  with  split  fire  brick  which  are  only  9x4£xl£  inches  and  which  are  very  difficult  to  dry 

without  warping  or  cracking.  .  ^ 

Thev  were  in  the  Dryer  thirteen  hours  and  came  out  bone  dry  and  in  as  perfect  shape  as  when  they  left  our 
brick  press,  as  did  also  all  the  other  brick  we  have  tried.  We  have  used  steam  at  80  pounds  to  20  pounds.  The 

cars  vou  furnished  work  easily.  .  ,  , 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  Dryer  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  you  guaranteed  and  we  cheer¬ 


fully  recommmend  it  to  any  one  in  our  line  of  business.  Yours  truly, 


O.  A.  REED,  President. 


EVANSVILLE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 


November  13th,  1890. 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co .,  Chicago ,  III.: 


Gentlemen  In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  after  one  month’s  trial  with  it,  we  find  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  ~  , 

The  Dryer  we  have  is  101  feet  long  and  13£  feet  wide  (inside),  containing  four  tracks  and  will  hold  62  of  your 
double  deck  cars  containing  26,000  bricks.  We  carry  about  200  degrees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  and  about  150 
degrees  at  the  other.  The  brick  goes  through  in  twenty-four  hours  without  cracking  and  comes  out  bone  dry. 

"  We  use  it  principally  for  drying  street  blocks  made  on  a  stiff  clay  machine.  These  blocks  are  9x4x2f  inches. 
We  can,  and  do,  with  equal  success  dry  bricks  made  on  our  soft  mud  machine. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer,  we  are  now  making  bricks 
regardless  of  the  cold  weather  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  old  brickmakers. 


Per  C.  J.  Morris. 


Pressed  Brick 


THE  THOMAS  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 


Brussels,  Ill.,  July  9,  1890. 


Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Gentlemen— We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  three  drying  tunnels  built  by  you  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are 
happy  to  speak  in  their  favor,  as  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  our  brick.  With  your  system  of  Dryers,  our  loss  of  brick 
bv  cracking  or  checking  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  cuts  any  figure,  and  our  clays  are  not  easy  to  handle,  checking  easily  in  ordinary 
air  drvine.  We  gladly  recommend  your  Dryer  to  any  party  in  need  of  a  good  Dryer  for  making  either  pressed  or  common  brick. 

-  °  °  ^  tt- _ m„.. t  Trrn  TrTrtif  » o  Pnnooun  PDTmr  Da  W  G  Tb  Am q a  T r  TratLQ 


Very  Truly  Yours,  The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  W.  G.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Treas. 


Drying  Fire-Proofing  Successfully. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  FIRE-PROOFING  AND  BRICK  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30,  1890. 


Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  261  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen— For  about  three  months  we  have  been  using  one  of  your  brick  Dryers,  drying  stiff  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing,  and 
during  the  eutire  time  it  has  given  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  do  not  believe  we  could  do  without  it.  The  construction  of  this  Dryer 

^  i  •  ,  _  i _ _ _ _ _ _ "u  »  J  5  4-  1  tt  V An T3'  a  T3V\tmt1  or  Troo a  and  AT arr 


is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  you  and  your  men  who  erected  it. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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No.  6 


Written  for  the  Clav-Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  38. 

A  Terra  Cotta  Mantel. 

THE  accompanying  engraving  gives  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  magnificent 
mantel  and  fire-place  at  the  “Elms,” 
Excelsior  Springs, 

Mo.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  terra 
cotta  mantels  of 
which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  The 
work  is  very  orna¬ 
mental  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  We  were  un¬ 
able  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  character  of 
the  work,  which  is 
very  artistic,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  decided  con¬ 
trast  to  the  cold, 
monotonous  white 
marble  mantel,  so 
common  a  few'  years 
ago. 

Terra  cotta  lias  a 
tone  of  its  owTn.  It 
has  none  of  the  gar¬ 
ishness  of  painted 
surfaces  nor  the  re¬ 
flecting  or  glaring 
qualities  of  marble 
and  stone,  which  de¬ 
stroys  subdued  lights 
that  produce  harmo¬ 
ny,  without  violent 
contrasts  in  light  and 
shadow. 

Viewing  this  as  a 
work  of  art  we  can  but  wonder  that 
such  mantels  are  so  uncommon. 

CLAY  FLOORS. 

7"HE  Zulu  woman  is  the  architect  and 
^  builder  of  the  Zulu  house,  and  the 
style  of  architecture  is  known  in  the 
colonies  as  “wattle  and  daub.” 

It  looks  like  an  exaggerated  beehive, 


for  the  Zulu  mind  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  anything 
that  is  not  round  or  elliptical  in  form. 
There  are  no  squares  in  nature.  To 
build  her  house,  the  woman  traces  a  cir¬ 
cle  on  the  ground  fourteen  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  getting  a  number  of  long,  lim¬ 
ber  branches, she  sticks  them  firmly  into 
the  ground  and  then  bends  the  tops  over 


and  ties  them  with  fiber  obtained  from 
the  numerous  creepers  or  “monkey 
ropes.” 

Then  she  twines  thicker  creepers  in 
and  out  of  these  sticks,  all  round  the 
circle  of  spaces  about  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  then  taking  wattle  (a  kind  of 
coarse  grass  or  reed),  she  thatches  the 
edifice,  leaving  a  small  hole  at  the  top 


for  a  chimney,  and  another  hole  three 
feet  square  for  a  door.  In  front  of  this 
she  builds  a  covered  way,  extending  out¬ 
ward  about  three  feet,  and  the  exterior 
of  the  house  is  finished  by  a  coating  of 
“daub”  or  mud. 

She  then  seeks  the  n&st  of  the  white 
ant,  and  digging  them  up,  obtains  a 
quantity  of  white  clay,  which  she  beats 
to  powder,  dries,  and 
then,  mixing  it  with 
water,  kneads  it  until 
it  is  quite  smooth. 
This  she  spreads  all 
over  the  ground  in¬ 
side  the  hut,  and 
beats  it  carefully  un¬ 
til  it  is  quite  hard 
and  free  from  cracks. 
This  floor  a  good 
housewife  will  scour 
twice  a  day,  with 
smooth  stones,  until 
it  is  like  a  piece  of 
polished  marble. 

The  fireplace  is 
near  the  door,  and  is 
simply  a  ring  of  this 
clay  to  confine  the 
embers  in  one  place. 
The  ether  necessaries 
found  in  a  hut  are  a 
bundle  of  spear  shafts 
drying  some  tobacco 
and  several  bunches 
of  millet  hanging 
from  the  roof. 
Grouped  around  the 
walls  are  the  three 
amasi  (a  species  of 
sour  milk)  jars,  the 
native  beer  jars  and 
open  jars  holding 
grain. 

Of  course  the  dense 
wood  smoke,  risingj 
coats  the  roof,  millet  and  tobacco  with 
soot,  and  long  “fingers”  of  it  hang  in 
every  direction;  but  the  floor  will  be 
clean  enough  to  eat  on,  and  as  long  as 
that  is  so,  the  social  Mrs.  Grundy,  is 
satisfied. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


However  great  some  men’s  abilities 
are,  their  liabilities  are  always  greater. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

When  Moses,  with  a  reverent  step, 

The  heights  of  Sinai  trod, 

And  took  the  sacred  graven  stones 
Delivered  him  of  God, 

The  number  of  divine  commands 
Writ  thereupon  was  ten ; 

But  we  have  yet  another  one, 

Delivered  us  of  men. 

By  man  ’twas  given,  and  by  man, 

Though  earth  and  heaven  wept, 

The  ten  would  ofttimes  broken  be, 

That  this  one  might  be  kept. 

We’d  rather  risk  the  wrath  of  God 
Than  hear  our  neighbor  flout, 

And  so  we  keep  the  one  which  says, 
“Thou  shalt  not  get  found  out.” 

What  matter  thopgh  the  rest  you  break, 
All,  even  to  the  end ; 

The  rich  man  still  will  drink  your  wine, 
The  great  will  call  you  “friend.” 

Fear  not  because  the  ten  you  break 
Some  may  your  presence  shun, 

For  you  will  still  be  “in  the  swim” 

If  you  have  kept  the  one. 

We  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup, 

And  as  for  what’s  within, 

The  standard  of  our  righteousness 
Is  still  our  neighbor’s  sin. 

That  we  are  nearly  on  a  par 
There  isn’t  any  doubt, 

Save  he  who  breaks  the  one  command, 
“Thou  shalt  not  get  found  out.” 

—Alice  0.  Darling ,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  8. 

GASEOUS  FUELS,  ETC.,  CONTINUED. 

EAR  WILL: — I  stand  corrected,  and 
very  willingly  apologize  for  the  un¬ 
intentional  neglect  manifested  in  not 
explaining  “thermal  units,”  so,  without 
further  ado  about  it,  I  will  proceed  with 
the  explanation. 

The  British  thermal  unit — sometimes 
abbreviated  to  B.  T.  U. — is  that  quantity 
of  heat  that  will  raise  1  lb.  of  water  to  1° 
F.  This  is  the  unit  of  heat,  or  thermal 
unit  of  the  British  and  the  Americans. 
There  is  also  another  thermal  unit  ad¬ 
opted  by  the  French  and  used  by  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  metric  system  of  meas¬ 
urement  prevails.  The  French  thermal 
unit,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  1  kilogramme  of  water  1°  centigrade. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  French 
thermal  unit,  is,  as  a  rule,  adopted  by 
the  scientists  of  all  nations,  being  more 
rational  and  consequently  much  easier 
in  calculation.  Our  familiarity  with  the 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  and  the  pound 
weight  is  the  only  reason  why  we  retain 
the  British  standard  of  measures. 

To  make  yourself  quite  familiar  with 
B.  T.  U.,  take  a  pint  of  water — which  in 
this  case  is  near  enough  to  call  1  lb. — 
take  its  temperature  with  a  F.  ther¬ 
mometer,  which  we  will  suppose  shows 
the  water  to  be  at  32°,  or  just  down  to 


freezing  point;  put  it  on  the  stove  in  a 
covered  pan,  and  in  a  few  minutes  take 
its  temperature  again,  which  wTe  will  now 
say  shows  92°;  this  then  is  a  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  of  60°,  consequently  this  pound 
of  water  has  received  60  thermal  units  of 
heat.  Again  take  7\  gallons  of  water, 
which  is  of  course  60  pints,  and,  therefore, 
60  lbs.,  and  supposing  this  water  also  to 
be  at  32°  F.,  put  this  on  the  stove  in  a 
covered  pan  as  before,  and  in  a  short 
time  take  its  temperature,  which  we  will 
suppose  now  shows  35°;  this  you  see  is 
a  rise  of  3°,  but  as  we  now  have  60  lbs.  of 
water  in  our  pan  we  multiply  the  60  by 
the  3  and  we  say  the  water  has  received 
180  units  of  heat.  You  will  also  perceive 
that  if  the  pint  of  water  had  received  as 
much  heat  as  raised  the  60  pints  3°,  it 
would  just  have  raised  the  pint  to  212°, 
or,  boiling  point  for  32°-f  180°=212°. 

You  will  now  see  that  the  thermal 
unit  is  a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  under¬ 
stand  and  not  so  formidable  a  thing  to 
stagger  at  after  all;  you  must  always 
remember,  however,  that  the  Britsh 
standard  is  1  lb.  of  water  raised  1°  F., 
while  the  French  is  1  kilogramme  of 
water  raised  1°  C.,  so  when  you  read  of 
hydrogen  containing  62,000,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  62,032  units,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  that  British  units  are  meant;  and 
similarly,  when  you  read  of  hydrogen 
containing  34,462  units,  the  French  unit 
is  meant;  they  each  represent,  however, 
precisely  the  same  amount,  or  quantity 
of  heat,  and  carbon  containing  14,544  B. 
T.  I.  is  represented  by  8,080  French 
units,  which,  I  repeat,  is  the  same  thing, 
when  the  difference  in  weight  and  ther¬ 
mometer  measurement  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  must  caution  you  against  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  1  lb.  of  any  other  subtance 
raised  1°  will  measure  the  thermal  unit, 
for  it  is  not  so.  Almost  every  element 
and  compound  we  know  would  give  us 
a  different  standard  to  go  by,  for  instance, 
it  would  require  nearly  18  lbs.  of  silver, 
or,  if  we  take  gold,  we  must  have  nearly 
31  lbs.  to  absorb  our  present  unit  of 
heat;  byAhis  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  that  will  raise 
1  lb.  of  water  1°  will  raise  18  lbs.  of  silver 
or  31  lbs.  of  gold  1°,  or,  what  would  be 
the  same  thing,  it  would  raise  1  lb.  of 
silver  18°  or  1  lb.  of  gold  31°.  Now  to 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  1  lb.  of  hy¬ 
drogen  would  only  be  raised  0.293°  by 
our  thermal  unit,  in  other  words  it 
would  require  3.4046  units  to  raise  1  lb. 
of  hydrogen  1°.  When  you  read  of  fuel 
containing  so  many  thermal  units  you 


will  understand  that  1  lb.  of  the  fuel  is 
the  weight  containing  those  units;  or, 
1  kilogramme  of  the  fuel,  if  it  is  in 
French  units.  The  burning  of  1  lb.  of 
carbon,  then,  develops  14,544  units  of 
heat  and  the  burning  of  1  lb.  of  hydro¬ 
gen  generates  62,032  units,  which  means 
they  will  raise  respectively  14,544  lbs. 
and  62,032  lbs.  of  water  1°  F.  This  has 
all  been  determined  by  very  careful  and 
exact  experiments,  and  is  universally 
accepted  by  men  of  science. 

I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
now  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
thermal  unit,  I  will  therefore  revert  to 
the  subject  of  water-gas,  which  I  did  not 
finish  in  my  last  letter. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  analysis  given 
by  Bunsen  of  “gases  formed  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam  on  charcoal”  you 
will  find  it  contains  14.65  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid;  from  this  I  infer  that  the 
bed  of  charcoal  was  of  insufficient 
thickness,  otherwise  the  14.65  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  would  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  double  the  volumes  of  car¬ 
bonic  oxide,  or  29.30  volumes,  because 
each  volume  of  oxygen  would  have  com¬ 
bined  with  a  volume  of  carbon,  and,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  would  have  produced 
29.30  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide.  Now, 
if  we  add  these  supposed  volumes  of  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  to  those  29.15  volumes  found 
in  the  analysis  we  get  a  total  of  58.45 
volumes,  which  makes  the  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  very  nearly 
equal,  and  bears  out  the  statement  that 
water  gas  generated  by  passipg  steam 
through  incandescent  carbon,  ought  to 
give  out  about  equal  volumes  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbonic  oxide.  If  carbonic 
acid  is  generated  instead  of  the  oxide 
then  the  volumes  will  be  half  those  of 
the  hydrogen.  Whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  hydrogen  volumes  liberated 
from  steam  there  must  invariably  be  half 
that  number  of  oxygen  volumes  account¬ 
ed  for;  either  as  free  oxygen,  carbonic 
oxide,  or  carbonic  acid ;  when  analyses 
do  not  thus  account  for  the  oxygen,  I 
consider  them  unreliable. 

The  following  five  analyses  are  of  gas 
made  in  gas  producers  having  a  closed 
ash-pit  and  supplied  with  blast  by  a 
steam  jet;  the  general  impression  being 
that  the  steam  -is  converted  into  water- 
gas.  Very  little  investigation,  however, 
is  required  to  show  up  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea,  and  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
steam  thus  supplied,  is  condensed  by 
the  cold  air  rushing  in  with  it,  and  by 
contact  also  with  the  air  pipe  before  it 
reaches  the  fire  in  the  gas  producer.  A 
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small  fractional  part  of  it  may,  and  is  no 
doubt,  taken  up  by  the  air  entering  with 
it,  to  which  it  furnishes  some  of  its  heat, 
and  this  additional  heat  to  the  air  ren¬ 
ders  it  capable  of  carrying  in  a  little 
more  moisture  along  with  it;  now  this 
is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  credited  to 
the  steam  as  fuel,  the  balance  of  the 
steam  is  deposited  in  the  ash-pit  as 
moisture. 

I  am  aware  this  spoils  a  very  pretty 
and  widely  cherished  idea  of  the  water- 
gas  advocates,  they  fondly  hope  and 
believe  that  they  obtain  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  percentage  of  fuel,  in  the  form  of 
hydrogen  from  the  steam  thus  used. 
Now  nothing  could  be  more  delusive 
than  this  plausible  theory,  and  if  you 
will  only  look  at  it  carefully  and  patient¬ 
ly,  you  will  discover  that  you  have  been 
entertaining  and  fostering  a  rather  prom¬ 
ising  sham.  Now  look  at  it  fairly  for  a 
few  minutes;  and  eveimllowing  that  all 
the  steam  supplied  by  the  jet  is  convert¬ 
ed  into  water-gas.  What  then  ?  Why 
the  damaging  fact  still  stares  us  in  the 
face  that  all  the  energy  of  this  water-gas 
we  thus  obtain  is  derived  from  the  fuel 
in  the  producer.  Hydrogen  in  water 
possesses  no  thermal  energy;  it  gave  it 
all  up  to  combine  with  oxygen  in  the 
formation  of  water,  and  our  oceans,  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  the  result  of  this 
long,  long  ago  conflagration.  Hydrogen 
then,  in  the  oxidized  state  has  no  place 
in  the  category  of  fuels. 

Carbonic  acid  stands  just  in  the  same 
relation  to  fuel  as  oxidized  hydrogen, 
they  are  both  residues  of  what  were  once 
fuels,  and  now  have  no  more  claim  to  be 
classed  as  fuels,  than  limestone,  sand¬ 
stone,  brickbats,  cobblestones,  etc. 

This  may  be  very  umvelcome  inform¬ 
ation,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
objections  being  raised,  and  I  am  quite 
quite  aware  you  can  furnish  me  with 
numerous  instances  of  alleged  gains  in 
using  steam  for  the  production  of  fuel 
gas,  but  I  must  challenge  you,  or  any 
one  else,  to  demonstrate  any  additions  to 
the  heat  units  contained  in  the  fuel  of 
the  gas  producer,  by  the  use  of  steam  in 
the  manner  described.  Now  for  the 
analyses : — 
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Carbonic  oxide. . 

...  26.89 

23.41 

23.60 

Marsh  gas . 

.  1.45 

2.22 

3.05 

Hydrogen . 

..  11.55 

13.82 

10.55 

Nitrogen . 

..  56.11 

55.86 

57.55 

Carbonic  acid . 

..  4.00 

4.69 

5.25 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  three  are  of  the 

gas  m 

ade  by 

the  Wilson  gas  producer, 

which 

is  the 

parent  of  all  the  steam  jet  producers. 
The  two  following  are  copied  from  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Taylor  Gas  Producer 
Company.  These  people  do  not  commit 
themselves  by  making  inflexible  state¬ 
ments  about  the  composition  of  the  gas 
they  make.  They  say:  “One  ton  of  an¬ 
thracite  buckwheat  coal  produdes  about 
166,000  feet  of  gas,  containing,  say,  136,- 
000  heat  units  per  1,000  feet  and  the 
composition  will  average  as  follows: 


Carbonic  oxide . . 

.  23.00 

to 

26.00 

Hydrogen . 

.  15.00 

to 

12.00 

Marsh  gas . 

.  1.00 

to 

2.00 

Carbonic  acid . . 

.  1.00 

to 

3.00 

Nitrogen . 

.  60.00 

to 

57.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  next  five  are 

analyses  of  Siemen’s 

gas: 

1 

2 

3 

Carbonic  oxide.. 

..  27.30 

20.00 

16.50 

Marsh  gas . 

.  1.40 

1.20 

2.70 

Hydrogen . 

8.70 

8.60 

Nitrogen . 

.  67.40 

61.40 

62.90 

Carbonic  acid.... 

..  3.90 

8.70 

9.30 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Carbonic  oxide.. 

4 

.  23.60 

5 

22.30 

Marsh  gas . 

..  3.00 

1.00 

Hydrogen . 

.  6.00 

28.70 

Nitrogen . 

.  65.90 

41.90 

Carbonic  acid... 

.  1.50 

6.10 

100.00 

100.00 

To  say  the  least,  these  analyses  seem 
to  me  defective,  and  consequently  unre¬ 
liable.  When  I  receive  an  analysis,  I 
subject  it  to  analysis,  and  if  the  quanti¬ 
ties  given  can  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  T  feel  somewhat  satisfied  with  the 
analyses,  not  otherwise.  The  unvarying 
laws  of  chemical  combination  and  de¬ 
composition  are  safe  guides  in  matters 
of  this  nature;  so  when  I  find  that  steam, 
in  passing  through  incandescent  carbon, 
has  furnished  12  volumes  of  hydrogen,  I 
invariably  look  out  for  the  6  volumes  of 
oxygen  that  were  given  out  at  the  same 
time.  The  atmosphere,  too, — although 
its  constituents  are  not  in  chemical  com¬ 
bination — retains  practically,  a  uniform 
composition;  therefore,  when  I  find  it 
has  supplied  60  measures  of  nitrogen 
gas,  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  my  inference, 
that  it  also  supplied  about  15  measures 
of  oxygen.  By  making  due  allowances 
for  the  elements  supplied  by  the  fuel, 
we  can  in  this  way  check,  to  some  extent, 
analyses. 

I  could  give  you  a  great  deal  more 
water-gas,  and  mongrel  water-gas  too, 
but  I  have  no  desire  to  asphyxiate  you, 
or  to  even  nauseate  you  with  it,  so  will 
summarize  so  as  to  present  at  one  glance 
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the  amount  of  fuel  and  apparatus  indis¬ 
pensable  for  making  water-gas  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  replace  10  tons  of 
medium  bituminous  coal  burnt  on  an 
ordinary  grate.  If  you  will  refer  to  my 
letter  in  the  May  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  you  will  find  the  fuel  to  be 

(  This  is  taken  by  the  oxygen 
14,183  lbs.  j  of  the  steam  to  make  the 
(  carbonic  oxide. 

3  6oo  ibs  {  T°  furnish  steam  for  de- 
’  ‘  (  composition. 

f  To  supply  energy  to  2,364 
9,900  lbs.  -j  lbs.  of  hydrogen  liberated 
(  from  the  steam. 

27,683  lbs.  Total. 

Of  apparatus  there  must  be  at  least — 

2  medium  sized  gas  producers. 

1  steam  boiler  not  less  than  30  H.  P. 

1  blast  fan,  capacity  2,500  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  with  power  to  drive  it; 
and  to  this  we  may  add  boiler  fit¬ 
tings,  steam  pipes  and  fittings,  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  also  gas 
flues,  valves,  burner,  etc. 

Thus  you  see  I  make  out  a  positive 
waste  of  fuel,  and  a  very  expensive  ap¬ 
paratus  to  effect  this  waste. 

You  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
amazing  amount  of  energy  required  to 
overcome  the  chemical  affinity  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen;  I  have  heard  people  talk 
very  glibly  about  the  decomposition  of 
water,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  simplest 
and  easiest  things  imaginable,  but  in 
practice  it  is  not  so.  In  Wilson’s  Inor¬ 
ganic  Chemistry  we  read:  “Pure  water 
can  be  decomposed  by  electricity,  but  a 
very  powerful  battery  is  required  for  the 
purpose.”  Again,  Farady  inferred,  from 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  “that  more 
electricity  was  required  to  decompose  a 
decigramme  of  water  into  its  constituent 
gases  than  was  developed  in  the  course 
of  a  violent  thunderstorm.” 

Now  a  decigramme  is  a  trifle  over  a 
grain  and  a  half;  a  decigramme  of  water 
would  therefore  yield  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  of  hydrogen,  this  in  bulk  would 
be  very  nearly  7£  cubic  inches,  or,  about 
a  wineglassful.  Just  think  of  a  violent 
thunderstorm  being  required  to  furnish 
a  wineglassful  of  hydrogen. 

Now  let  us  see  what  mechanical  ener¬ 
gy  is  required  to  decompose,  say,  9  lbs. 
of  water,  or  9  pints  call  it;  and  to  make 
it  plain  and  easily  understood,  let  two 
bricks  that  have  been  fused  together  in 
the  kiln,  represent  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combined,  as  in  water,  we  will 
now  securely  fasten  one  of  the  bricks  to 
the  ground,  and  attach  a  lifting  appa¬ 
ratus  to  the  other  brick  to  tear  them 
assunder;  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  it 
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would  need  a  force  of  over  23,000  tons 
to  effect  a  separation !  When  you  com¬ 
prehend  this  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  of  chemical 
action,  and  view  the  theory  and  practice 
of  water-gas  making  in  a  different  light. 
I  must  defer  natural  gas  until  my  next 
letter  and  request  you  to  be  very  patient, 
and  read  very  carefully  this  and  the 
preceding  letter.  If  you  lose  your  way, 
make  your  inquiries  of  those  who  know 
it.  Yours  Paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 


ROOFING  TILES. 

E  have  to  go  into  history  very 
little  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
virtues  of  constructive  details  which  have 
to  do  with  clay  work.  The  virtues  are 
demonstrated  either  by  that  which  is 
immediately  around  us  or  has  existence 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  are  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  roofing  tiles  is  conducted,  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  America.  Yet  we 
may  almost  say  it  is  a  lost  art  with  us; 
or,  perhaps,  one  which  has  never  been 
found.  The  patterns  in  use  are  not  of 
the  best  nor  of  the  handsomest  designs. 

The  arguments  in  faver  of  a  tile  roof 
are  too  old  and  too  numerous  to  need 
anything  more  than  mere  mention.  If 
we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we  know  that 
the  roofing  material  in  general  use  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  Slate,  at  best,  is  a 
temporary  roofing;  it  is  readily  effected 
by  the  heat,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a 
little  heat  will  expose  all  of  the  wood 
work  of  an  ordinary  roof  to  the  action  of 
fire.  Shingles  are  as  inflamable  as  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  the  same  amount  of 
wood.  Slate  and  shingles,  as  we  know, 
are  the  general  roofing  material.  Tiles, 
being  a  clay  product,  afford  protection 
to  all  wood  work  under  it,  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  way.  The  heat  does  not 
effect  the  tiles  in  the  least.  Frost  effects 
them  much  less  than  slate.  The  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  roof  with  tile  practically  means 
not  only  the  protection  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  but,  as  well,  protection  from  con¬ 
flagrations  or  any  unusual  or  dangerous 
degree  of  heat.  Heat,  as  we  know,  can¬ 
not  effect  burned  clay  products.  This 
quality,  together  with  its  ability  to  resist 
other  elements  of  nature,  renders  it  the 
ideal  building  material.  Its  qualities  of 
this  character  are  quite  as  apparent  for 
roof  covering  as  for  other  use.  For  some 
reason,  not  easily  understood,  tile  roofs 
have  not  been  generally  manufactured 
in  America.  While  the  field  is  open 


and  while  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
this  material,  it  is  not  satisfied.  There 
is  difficulty  in  securing  a  satisfactory  tile 
roof  at  a  moderate  price. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
real  value  of  tile  roof  I  chose  to  go  back 
into  their  history  in  France.  There  are 
many  roofs  existing  in  this  country, 
which  are  not  quite  a  thousand  years 
old,  and  those  of  (lie  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  are  common  indeed.  What 
better  evidence  of  their  quality  can  be 
asked  ?  While  it  is  true  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  making  tile  for  over  a 
thousand  years  there  are  yet  those  with¬ 
out  experience  who  have  the  hardihood 
to  invent  and  seek  for  introduction,  tile 
coverings  of  novel  design.  There  can 
hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  novelty 
in  a  tile  covering.  There  can  be 
no  such  a  thing  as  an  experiment. 
Nearly  everything  that  we  have  in  use 
in  America  to-day  will  find  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  old  building  of  France.  If 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  history  we 
could  go  back  to  the  eai’ly  time  of  the 
Asiatics  and  Greeks  and  thereby  demon¬ 
strate  the  permanency,  the  general  value 
and  the  ingenuity  of  their  designs. 

The  use  of  tile  in  France  for  eight 
hundred  years  is  easily  traced,  and  we 
may  easily  call  it  the  modern  history  of 
tiling.  It  has  had  practical  existence 
under  all  conditions  during  that  time. 
It  has  made  substantial  progress.  We 
may  take  the  design  which  is  shown  by 
Figure  1,  analyze  it,  study  it,  and  find 


that  it  is  rational,  economical  and  suited 
measurably  to  the  requirements  of  the 
people  of  this  time;  not  that  they  would 
care  to  use  it  just  as  it  is,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  yet  better  forms;  but  if 
there  were  nothing  better  available,  it 
would  answer  a  good  purpose.  We  may 


see  that  during  all  the  time  which  has 
followed  the  use  of  this  tile  many  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  littte  that  is 
new  may  be  expected. 

To  indicate  the  availability  of  this 
form  of  tile  I  may  state,  that  in  the  rear 
of  our  apartment  in  Paris,  there  is  a 
building  about  three  hundred  years  old. 
It  is  covered  wdth  tile  not  greatly  differ¬ 


ent  from  this  one.  They  had  exactly 
the  same  trouble  with  it  that  was  pecul¬ 
iar  to  this,  viz.,  on  the  ridges  and  hips. 
In  looking  up  the  history  of  the  tile 
shown  in  this  cut  it  is  found  that  a  large 
use  of  mortar  was  made  on  the  hips  and 
copings.  This  is  true  of  the  local  in¬ 
stance  which  I  here  mention.  They 
have  run  a  straight  piece  of  tile  up  the 
hips  intersected  it  with  the  coping  and 
the  half  round  tiles  by  means  of  clipping 
and  mortar.  While  we  know  that  this 
tile  pattern  was  brought  into  France  by 
the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
the  period  at  which  they  were  made  by 
the  forms  which  we  see  at  the  present 
day.  We  may  know  the  date  of  the  idea, 
but  not  the  date  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  tile.  These  different  forms  which 
have  been  developed  during  different 
periods  in  the  past  have  been  copied 
during  the  more  recent  years,  and  in 
this  way  certify  to  the  original  value  of 
the  idea. 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen¬ 
turies  the  form  of  hip  covering  shown  in 
Figure  2  came  into  use.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  old  Roman  form  of  tile 
was  used,  though  it  was  of  a  larger  size. 
The  hip  covering  shown  was  of  stone 
and  of  the  form  indicated.  The  great 
weight  was  not  a  matter  of  any  serious 
importance  at  that  time,  as  most  of  the 
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ceilings  over  which  it  was  used  were  of 
stone  vaulting  and  of  a  character  to 
stand  any  amount  of  superimposed 
weight. 


The  next  improvement  came  along 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  peculiarities  are  indicated  by 
Figure  3.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
only  change  made  is  in  the  hips,  the 
cover  tiles  themselves  being  of  the  old 
Roman  form.  The  ridges  were  made  so 
as  to  be  a  mere  continuation  of  the  hip. 
It  is  this  kind  of  tile  which  we  see  on 
the  old  Romanesque  buildings  of  South¬ 
ern  France  and  Spain  which  give  them 
their  wonderfully  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  evident  from  the  style  of  the 
design  that  many  of  these  structures 
were  recovered  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  older  fragments  are  now 
to  be  found  over  the  tops  of  the  vaults. 
They  did  not  take  the  trouble,  at  all 
times,  to  throw  the  old  fragments  to  the 
ground.  From  the  difference  of  their 
detail  and  size  and  the  remains  of  the 
fragments  of  coping  we  have  before  us  a 
little  positive  history.  The  copings  and 
ridges  appear  to  have  given  the  most 
trouble.  In  Figure  3  we  have  the  tile 
which  best  combines  the  greatest  beauty 
with  utility  which  is  to  be  found  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

There  are  other  forms  of  tile  which 
came  into  use  in  particular  provinces  of 
France,  which  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  article.  By  studying  the 
detail  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
these  tiles  wre  may  derive  much  useful 
information  in  connection  with  their 
use  at  the  present  day.  We  may  under¬ 
stand  the  thought  which  gave  them 
origin  as  well  as  the  form  itself,  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  make  varying  and 
intelligent  reproductions.  While  we 
may  not  care  to  reproduce  the  tiles  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  were  made  at  that  time, 
there  are  certainly  forms  in  connection 
therewith  and  ideas  attached  thereto 
which  are  valuable.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Paris,  Ai>ril  16,  1891. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ADOBE  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

BY  BRIX. 

I  REMEMBER  some  twenty-four  years 
*  ago  of  seeing  a  house  that  was  built 
of  what  might  x>ossibly  be  called  an  adobe 
block  or  concrete  block,  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  described  nor  have  I  seen  any 
built  in  the  same  manner  elsewhere. 

The  house  spoken  of  was  in  Calhoun 
County,  Texas, about  thirty  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Indianolaon  Green  Lake.  I  was, 
at  the  time,  not  very  much  interested  in 
bricks  and  brickmaking;  but  the  novelty 
of  the  case,  both  in  the  way  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  method  of  manufacture,  was 
what  interested  me. 

There  is,  all  through  that  section  of 
the  State,  lying  contiguous  to  the  coast, 
immense  beds  of  fossil  shells,  several  feet 
in  depth;  and  some  of  these  lie  near  the 
surface,  or  are  exx>osed  on  the  banks  of 
the  lakes,  or  gulches, and  ravines,  washed 
in  the  prairies.  These  shells  are  utilized, 
or  were  at  the  time,  by  being  burned 
into  lime,  for  any  and  all  purposes  for 
which  lime  is  used. 

The  manner  of  burning  the  lime  was 
new  and  novel  to  me,  as  well  as  the  use 
to  which  it  was  applied  afterwards.  A 
hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  usually  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square.  The  bottom  of  this 
hole  or  pit  was  overlaid  with  cord  wood, 
two  or  three  sticks  in  depth;  and  at  the 
corners  provision  is  made  for  a  flue,  by 
building  the  wood  ux>  across  the  corners 
in  such  a  way  that  fire  could  be  started 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Over  this 
layer  of  wood,  these  fossil  shells  were 
shoveled  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  or  nearly 
so;  then  a  layer  of  wood  on  the  shells, 
and  shells  again;  and  alternated  in  this 
way  till  the  hole  was  filled  and  on  up  in 
a  conical  pile  of  wood  and  shells,  till  it 
was  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  shells  as  dug  from  the  bank  had 
a  considerable  percentage  of  sand, gravel, 
and  x>ebbles  among  them,  which  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain,  and  did  not  burn  into 
lime  like  the  shells.  The  pile  was  then 
fired  and  tended  till  the  whole  was  all 
burned  out,  and  more  wood  added,  if 
needed,  to  calcine  the  whole  mass  of 
shells  as  nearly  as  possible. 

This  mass  was  then  allowed  to  cool 
down,  and  coarse  sand  and  gravel  with 
the  usual  admixture  of  small  shells  as 
procured  on  the  lake  shore,  was  added 
and  the  whole  was  mixed  up  together  in 
the  form  of  a  concrete,  and  molded  into 
bricks  about  twenty  inches  long,  ten 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  in  thickness; 


after  they  had  sufficiently  set,  they  were 
turned  out  of  the  molds  to  dry;  after 
which  they  were  laid  in  x^ace  like 
blocks  of  cut  stone,  with  a  white  mortar 
joint. 

This  form  of  building  block  was 
unique,  from  the  fact  that  the  ashes  and 
fine  charcoal  when  mixed  up  in  the  mass, 
tinted  them  throughout  a  uniform  lead 
or  slate  color;  and  while  the  appearance 
of  the  house  at  a  distance  lesembled 
stone,  yet  on  a  closer  inspection  the 
blocks  showed  a  goodly  amount  of  lob¬ 
bies,  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  unburned 
shells,  interspersed  all  over  the  outside 
of  the  bricks,  giving  the  whole  house  an 
odd  appearance.  Doors  and  windows 
were  set  in  the  wall  as  in  an  ordinary 
brick  or  stone  house.  I  was  informed 
that  this  style  of  house  was  quite  common 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shell  beds. 

Later  in  the  year  we  saw  numbers 
of  adobe  houses  in  San  Antonio, 
that  were  built  of  the  clay  of  the 
prairie  temxiered  to  the  consistency 
of  a  soft  mud  and  made  into  bricks 
and  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
laid  up  with  a  mud  mortar,  or  in  some 
cases  were  built  by  setting  up  rows  of 
Xiosts  in  the  shape  and  size  as  desired, 
about  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
space  filled  in  between  with  mud;  ox^en- 
ings  being  left  for  doors  and  windows  as 
desired,  by  putting  in  a  lintel  or  sill,  as 
needed.  The  house  was  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof,  of  prairie  weeds,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  layer  of  the  same  mud  as 
the  walls,  and  over  this  another  thatch 
of  the  long  straight  weeds.  The  floor 
was  simx>ly  the  earth  beaten  hard  and 
kex>t  dry.  These  houses  were  usually 
built  and  occupied  by  the  Mexicans,  who 
made  a  considerable  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  San  Antonio  at  that  time. 


THE  BEST  FIRE  RESISTERS. 


Investigations  of  fire  ruins  show  that 
porous  terra  cotta  bricks  and  blocks 
best  resist  fire,  water  and  frosts ;  next  to 
these  in  the  order  of  fire  resistimg  quali¬ 
ties  being  the  various  concretes,  or  some 
of  them,  and  burned  clay  work.  In  the 
best  building  work  now  done  the  iron 
parts  are  incased  in  porous  terra  cotta, 
tile  or  brick  work  in  roof,  floor  and  tile 
construction ;  the  hollow  tiles  are  faced 
with  vitreous  tile,  slate,  or  any  good 
weather-proof  coating,  or  with  a  single 
thickness  of  brick.  Incased  in  fire¬ 
proof  materials,  iron  and  steel  work 
is  claimed  to  give  the  best  results. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 
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BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


Sami  Foundations  Vs.  Stone  and  Cement 


LjARD  or  vitrified  brick  for  street 
)  paving  is  coining  into  use  rapidly, 
through  the  Central  and  Northwestern 
States.  Speaking  of  States,  our  country 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  designate  the  States  so  as  to 
be  definitely  understood.  States  that 
were  once  known  as  Western  or  North¬ 
western  are  now  Central  or  Northern  or 
known  in  some  other  division,  in  the 
late  geographies.  It  is  better  to  say  that 
in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States, 
vitrified  brick  are  being  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  paving  streets. 

There  are  other  paving  materials 
that  are  competing  against  brick, 
and  objections  are  urged  against 
brick  by  those  interested  other¬ 
wise,  but  notwithstanding  the  effort 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  their 
use,  brick  are  at  the  front. 

There  have  been  no  combina¬ 
tions  of  large  plants,  or  immense 
sums  of  money  pooled  to  advance 
the  vitrified  brick  paving  interest. 

Large  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  paving  have  been  constructed 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  and  others 
are  being  constructed,  but  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply  by 
many  millions.  To-day  there  is 
not  a  more  promising  field  for  the 
investment  of  money  and  brains 
than  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick.  The  leading  paving  brick 
works  are  behind  on  orders  and 
are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to 
come. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  suggest, 
we  think,  some  mistakes  that  are 
likely  to  be  made.  We  mention 
first  the  use  of  poor  material.  In  the 
rush  to  get  brick  and  go  on  with  the 
work,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  brick 
will  be  used  that  are  not  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  merit  that  should  be  required. 

If  the  well  earned  merit  of  vitrified  brick 
as  a  paving  material  is  maintained  it 
will  be  by  using  only  the  best  brick. 
The  best  brick  are  made  from  good  clay 
— clay  that  is  composed  of  the  necessary 
ingredients  to  make  a  hard  tenacious 
body,  when  sufficiently  burned.  The 
clay  should  be  thoroughly  worked  and 
rightly  tempered,  and  so  closely  com¬ 
pacted  when  formed  into  brick,  that 
when  vitrified  they  will  not  absorb  water. 
Another  important  fact  in  the  con¬ 


struction  of  pavements  is  to  have  a  good 
foundation.  The  foundation  should  be 
well  underdrained — dry  firm  earth.  A 
foundation  that  will  not  become  spongy 
or  soft  at  any  season  of  the  year.  This 
can  be  secured  at  a  small  cost,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  by  underdraining  with 
two  or  more  lines  of  tile  drains. 

There  are  towns  and  cities  where  there 
is  sand  and  gravel  underlying  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  surface  earth,  which 
provides  sufficient  underdrainage. 

After  the  street  or  travel-way  has  been 
brought  to  the  desired  grade,  leveling 
and  firming  the  same,  we  favor  the  use 
of  sand  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  as 
a  cushion  or  bed,  upon  which  to  lay  the 
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first  course  of  brick,  sides  down,  evenly, 
and  settle  them  firmly  on  the  sand. 
Then  cover  brick  with  another  cushion 
of  fine  sand  two  inches  thick,  setting  the 
hard  pavers  on  edge  as  closely  as  it  is 
possible  to  set  them,  setting  them  evenly, 
covering  the  pavement  with  another 
coating  of  sand  one  inch  or  more  in  thick¬ 
ness,  to  fill  the  interstices,  by  the  travel, 
after  which  the  street  may  be  kept  clean. 

We  favor  this  method  of  construction 
because  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
many  of  our  large  towns  and  cities. 
The  oldest  pavements  in  use  are  bedded 
on  sand,  and  they  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  instance,  where  the  under¬ 
drainage  was  sufficient. 


But  why  not  use  a  stone  or  cement 
foundation  ?  Such  foundations  are  being 
recommended  by  civil  engineers.  We 
favor  sand  cushions,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  an  elasticity  to  sand  that  will 
prevent  the  cracking  or  breaking  of  the 
brick  from  hard  blows.  If  a  hard  paver 
was  handed  to  us  to  break  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  there  was  an  anvil  and  also  a 
bed  of  sand  convenient,  does  anyone 
suppose  that  we  would  set  the  brick  in 
the  sand  to  deal  it  a  hard  blow,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  setting  it  on  an  anvil  ?  We 
think  not.  If  we  are  intent  to  deal  a 
blow  that  will  crack  or  break  the  brick 
we  would  select  a  rigid  foundation  for 
the  brick. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  good 
in  the  construction  of  a  pavement 
— the  cement  foundation  is  a  rigid 
foundation.  It  sounds  very  well 
to  talk  about  good  foundations, 
stone,  cement,  etc.,  but  the  best 
proof  is  the  result  of  practice,  and 
the  sand  cushions  have  proved 
their  excellence  when  provided 
with  dry  foundations. 

Besides  we  are  suspicious  of  the 
advice  of  men  who  advocate  the 
use  of  stone,  asphalt  and  wood  for 
pavements,  who  tell  us:  “Oh,  yes, 
brick  will  do  if  there  is,  first  of  all, 
a  foundation  of  broken  stone,  a 
foot  in  thickness,  and  then  set  the 
brick  in  cement  and  run  pitch  in¬ 
to  the  interstices.”  Yes,  yes,  we 
understand ;  such  a  construction 
would  bring  the  cost  up  to  that  of 
other  pavements,  such  as  stone, 
asphalt  and  wood.  In  addition 
they  will  add :  “But  brick  have  not 
been  fully  tried ;  it  may  do  for 
light  travel.”  But  the  fact  remains 
that  brick  pavements  bedded  on 
sand  have  been  in  use  from  ten  to 
seventeen  years,  that  they  have 


been  subjected  to  heavy  travel,  that  they 
are  in  good  condition  to-day,  which,  in 
our  judgment  is  pretty  good  proof. 

We  are  not  interested  a  dollar  in  any 
brick  paving  plant,  or  a  contractor,  to 
influence  our  judgment.  We  have  visit¬ 
ed,  perhaps,  a  score  of  cities,  where  they 
are  constructing  and  using  brick  pave¬ 
ments — some  of  the  oldest  pavements  in 
use,  and  we  have  examined  them  care¬ 
fully  as  to  the  method  of  construction, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  years  in  the  construction  and  use  of 
brick  pavements,  are  right  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction,  that  they  are  guided 
by  the  lamp  of  experience. 
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It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  use  of  other  material 
for  pavements  to  recommend  the  more 
expensive  methods  of  constructing  brick 
pavements,  when,  in  fact,  the  use  of  sand 
cushions  is  the  better  method  and  less 
expensive. 

What  every  good  citizen  wants,  where 
he  is  not  financially  interested  otherwise, 
is  the  best  pavement  for  the  money. 
The  durability,  ease  of  travel,  cleanliness, 
quiet,  and  best  sanitary  provisions  being 
secured.  And  we  unhesitatingly  and  con¬ 
fidently  affirm  that  good  vitrified  brick 
pavements  constructed  as  they  are, where 
they  have  had  large  experience,  meet 
the  demand  required.  Peter  Simple. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

GOOD  BRICK  AND  GOOD  BRICKWORK 

A  VERY  IMPORTANT  MATTER  IN 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

SHE  average  reader  will  ask,  What  has 
brick  and  brickwork  got  to  do  with 
political  economy?  Political  economy 
is  the  science  of  human  government; 
and  has  no  more  connection  with  party 
politics  than  the  Christian  religion,  pure 
and  simple,  has  with  sectarianism.  Ab¬ 
stractly  speaking,  all  human  government 
is  co-operative,  and  especially  so  with 
Democratic,  Republican  government. 
Every  man’s  interest,  directly,  or  remote¬ 
ly,  is  connected  with  other  men’s  interest. 
All  taxation,  or  cost  of  living,  or  cost  of 
government,  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  individual.  A  tariff  for  revenue 
is  an  indirect  tax  on  the  individual,  and 
so,  all  policies  of  insurance,  are  indirect 
taxes  on  the  individual  citizen,  as  well  as 
a  direct  tax  on  the  persons  who  are 
directly  insured.  The  cost  of  insurance 
is  charged  to  the  expense  account  of 
every  business  man,  and  if  he  be  a  mer¬ 
chant,  he  adds  the  premium  for  insurance 
to  the  price  of  his  goods,  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  pay  it.  If  he  be  a  landlord,  he 
adds  the  cost  of  insurance  for  his  tene¬ 
ments  to  the  rental  of  his  tenants.  So 
that  insurance  policy  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  vast  system  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  risk,  or  more  plainly  speaking  gamb¬ 
ling,  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual 
benefit. 

Now  let  us  see,  what  good  brick  and 
brickwork  has  to  do  with  political  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
every  intelligent  man  knows  that  the 
difference  in  cost  for  a  risk,  between  a 
well  built  brick  home,  and  even  the  very 
best  built  wooden  house,  is  at  least 


double,  then  if  we  add  the  liability  of 
wooden  buildings  to  decay,  to  the  extra 
cost  of  insurance,  we  find  that  in  a  run 
of  about  ten  years,  the  wooden  building 
has  cost  more  than  the  brick  building,  of 
the  same  style  and  dimensions,  and  in 
twenty  years  the  wooden  building  is 
nearly  worthless,  while  the  brick  build¬ 
ing  of  the  same  age,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  new  building;  and  all  this 
difference  in  expense  and  loss  falls  on 
the  community  at  large. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  cost  of  a  brick 
building  is  not  over  thirty  per  cent,  the 
cost  of  a  wooden  building  of  the  same 
size ;  and  the  ground  or  real  estate  value 
is  increased  by  building  on  it  with  brick. 
Of  course  this  argument  has  no  force, 
where  wooden  buildings  are  prohibited. 
But  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  buildings 
in  the  United  States  are  of  wood,  or  of 
combustible  and  decaying  material. 

I  do  not  know  that  reliable  figures 
could  be  had,  to  show  just  the  aggregate 
cost  for  insurance  risk,  but  $200,000,000 
would  be  a  safe,  low  estimate.  So  that 
the  people  at  large  incur  a  useless  ex¬ 
pense  of  $1,000,000  annually,  for  the  bad 
economy  of  wooden  buildings.  But  it  is 
said,  that  all  persons  who  build  houses 
are  not  able  to  build  with  brick,  and 
that  if  they  were,  the  brick  could  not  be 
had  in  time  and  at  fair  prices. 

[to  be  continued.] 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  FEW  DONT’S. 

Don’t  use  rosin  on  your  belts  unless 
you  want  to  ruin  them. 

Don’t  use  short  belts  without  tighten¬ 
ers,  a  tightener  will  save  you  much  time 
and  money. 

Don’t  have  any  open  ditches  about 
your  yard,  use  tile;  open  ditches  should 
be  unknown  on  a  brickyard. 

Don’t  be  above  learning  anything. 
None  of  us  know  all.  We  are  learners 
always — even  on  a  brickyard. 

Don’t  be  cranky  with  your  men,  it  will 
not  pay  you  to  lose  their  good  will,  and 
they  will  go  about  their  work  too-half- 
hearted  ly  to  pay. 

Don’t  send  your  orders  for  supplies 
late  in  the  season,  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  send  your  orders  early 
and  avoid  delay.  Be  prompt  in  this 
matter. 

Don’t  forget  to  attend  the  annual  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas  at  these  meetings  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  you;  but,  remember,  your  best, 


your  most  valuable,  education  in  the  art 
of  making  good  brick,  will — yes,  must 
be  gained  on  your  own  yard. 

Don’t  refuse  to  listen  to  any  suggestion 
your  employes  may  make,  especially  if 
you  are  new  at  the  business.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  of  your  employes  may  prove 
valuable  to  you. 

Don’t  forget  that  a  good  team  of  horses 
are  necessary  around  the  yard.  You  will 
find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  hire  all  your 
hauling  done.  A  team  will  save  its  cost 
to  you  every  year. 

Don’t  think  that  you  can  get  your  clay 
to  the  machine  with  wheelbarrows  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  got  there  with  carts 
or  cars.  Wheelbarrows  are  good  in  their 
place,  but  that  is  not  in  your  clay  bank. 

Don’t  have  any  blue  Mondays  or  any 
other  blue  days,  be  cheerful  with  all 
around  you,  for  as  the  sunshine  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  dry  your  bricks,  i.  e.,  if  you  use 
no  dryer,  so  the  sunshine  of  character  is 
a  potent  factor  in  making  things  move 
smoothly  around  your  yard.  Swipe. 

ADVERTISING  THAT  PAYS. 

OUCCESS  in  advertising  results  from 

a  close  observance  of  a  few  well- 
established  principles.  The  first  is  to 
know  what  parties  are  to  be  reached.  A 
steam  engine  is  used  by  comparatively 
few  people;  patent  medicines  by  nearly 
everybody,  and  each  dealer  must  know 
who  will  probably  be  his  patron,  and 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  The  second 
is  that  the  medium  employed  be  adapted 
to  his  wants.  A  family  paper  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  patent  medicine  man,  but 
worthless  for  the  machine.  The  paper 
that  is  often  referred  to  by  its  readers  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  one  which  is  sim¬ 
ply  glanced  at  and  thrown  aside.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
trade  journals,  and  their  development 
within  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as¬ 
tonishing.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
great  dailies  instruct  their  solicitors  to 
seek  no  advertisements  which  interest 
merely  a  class  of  readers,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  those  of  the  most  general 
nature.  An  illustrated  paper  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  unillustrated,  and  the  fresher 
and  finer  the  art,  the  more  valuable. 
The  medium,  of  course,  must  have  a 
circulation,  and  in  these  days  of  close 
communication,  the  more  national  it  is 
the  better  still. 

In  the  next  place,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  wording  of  an  advertisement.  It 
must  convey  just  the  ideas  needed  in 
the  most  spicy  manner — just  enough  to 
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attract  and  interest  the  reader — no  more. 

The  price  paid  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  journals  which  charge  the  highest 
prices  are,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest,  for 
they  have  a  circulation  to  warrant  their 
action. 

Of  course,  different  men  and  different 
enterprises  will  advertise  by  different 
means.  They  will  paint  rocks  and 
barns,  but  those  who  advertise  the  most 
extensively  claim  their  best  returns 
come  from  the  periodicals,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  closely  these  pages  of  our 
monthlies  are  scanned  by  all  classes. 
But  whatever  means  one  adopts,  the  fact 
remains  undisputed  that  advertising  is 
the  one  factor  of  our  business  life  to-day. 
Fortunes  are  made  by  it,  and  skillful 


THE  ROME  BRICK  COMPANY. 

7"HE  above  named  company  is  one  of 
^  the  most  successful  brickmaking 
firms  in  the  new  South.  Their  works 
are  located  near  Rome,  Ga.,  a  thrifty  lit¬ 
tle  city, mid  way  between  Knoxville, Tenn., 
and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which,  for  several 
years,  has  been  the  home  of  our  well- 
known  contributor,  “R.  Brick,”  who  is 
connected  with  this  company.  The 
Rome  Brick  Company  has  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  annual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  their  works  is  fifteen  millions 
of  common  and  three  millions  repressed 
and  ornamental  bricks. 

They  own  ninety  acres  of  land.  About 
one  half  of  this  is  clay  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  with  an  average  depth  of  twelve  feet. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Camp,  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  business  men  in  the  South,  is 
President  of  the  Company;  H.  H.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  R.  B. 
Morrison,  General  Superintendent. 

They  blast  their  clay  with  powder, 
then  flood  it  with  water,  and  allow  it  to 
soak  a  week  or  more  before  using;  it  is 
then  brought  to  the  machines  by  a  steam 
hoisting  drum. 

The  power  is  furnished  by  a  one  hun¬ 
dred  horse-power  Harris  corliss  engine, 
one  of  the  best  that  is  made  in  this 
country;  two  one  hundred  horse-power 
boilers,  only  one  being  used  at  a  time. 

The  common  bricks  are  made  on  three 
Sword  machines.  The  brick  for  repress¬ 
ing  are  made  on  a  Henry  Martin  soft 
.mud  machine;  it  has  no  superior  for 


advertising  men  are  paid  the  highest 
salaries.  No  man  can  say  now,  as  did  a 
writer  in  Chambers’  Journal  thirty  years 
ago,  that  he  had  never  bought  anything 
because  he  had  seen  it  advertised  and 
hoped  he  never  might,  for  he  would 
deprive  himself  of  nearly  every  necessary 
of  life. — Nat' l  Beat  Estate  Investor’s  Guide. 


Bricks  impregnated  with  tar  are  said 
to  be  hard,  durable  and  perfectly  water¬ 
proof.  The  process  of  impregnation  is 
simple,  ordinary  bricks,  or  still  better, 
machine  brick  being  boiled  in  coal  tar 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Bricks  thus 
treated  are  claimed  to  be  especially  well 
adapted  for  paving  workingrooms,  de¬ 
pots,  etc.  They  are  recommended  for 
the  construction  of  sewers,  cess-pools, 
the  insulation  of  foundation  walls  and 
similar  purposes. — Ex. 


THE  ROME  BRICK  COMPANY'S  WORKS. 

About  one  half  of  this  clay  bed  is  com¬ 
posed  of  brown  and  yellow  clay,  that 
burns  a  rich  red  color’,  making  a  strong- 
brick.  The  other  half  is  light  gray  in 
color,  tough  and  plastic,  resembling  pot¬ 
ters  clay,  burns  bright  red,  and  makes 
an  ideal  brick  for  street  paving,  very 
dense,  with  the  ring  and  strength  of  iron. 

They  are  at  present  filling  an  order 
for  a  half  million  pavers  for  the  city  of 
Savannah.  Their  trade  extends  over  a 
large  territory,  including  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  They  are 
most  favorably  located  with  regard  to 
shipping  facilities,  as  well  as  procuring  of 
fuel  supply.  Seven  lines  of  railroad 
radiate  from  Rome  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  also  two  navigable  rivers.  They  have 
direct  routes  to  the  coal  mines  of  East 
Tennessee,  N.  Georgia  and  N.  Alabama. 


making  soft  mud  bricks.  They  have 
four  Carnell,  two  Raymond  and  two 
Kueny  hand  presses,  on  which  are  made 
the  repressed  and  ornamental  bricks. 

They  have  two  hot  floor  dryers,  that 
hold  eighty  thousand  bricks  each,  and 
two  floors  heated  by  exhaust  steam,  that 
hold  forty  thousand  bricks  each.  These 
are  used  exclusively  for  drying  repressed 
and  ornamental  bricks. 

Their  entire  product  is  burned  in  the 
Morrison  improved  kilns, five  in  number, 
each  holding  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bricks.  They  set  forty-four 
courses  high  and  have  <  nly  two  courses 
of  salmon  brick  on  top.  Burn  with  coal 
slack  and  use  coke  and  wood  to  water- 
smoke.  One  man  in  day-time  and  one 
at  night  does  the  watersmoking,  and  two 
men  in  day-time  and  two  at  night  do 
the  firing  after  the  kiln  is  dry  until 
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done  burning.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
bricks  are  hard,  actual  waste  about  one 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

Bricks  are  taken  from  kiln  to  car  on 
wheelbarrows. 

The  Company  own  nineteen  double 
cottages  forthe  familiesof  their  employes, 
also  a  dwelling  each  for  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  Engineer. 

The  main  building,  which  includes 
dryers  and  engine  and  boiler  houses,  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet.  They  run -during 
the  entire  year  and  pay  their  men  every 
Saturday.  A  water  main  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  main  building,  with  hy¬ 
drants  fifty  feet  apart,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  fire.  This  water  main  is  connected 
with  two  Knowles  force  pumps.  The 
water  flows  to  these  pumps  through  a 
four-inch  pipe  500  yards  long,  the  supply 
coming  from  a  lake  at  that  distance. 

PAVING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali¬ 
ties  where,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution- 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  Michigan  Brick  A  Tile  Machine 
Co.,  Morenci,  Mich.,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  elected  James  F.  Clark, 
President,  and  Jno.  H.  Campbell,  Sec’y 
and  Treas.  This  is  not  entirely  a  new 
firm  but  an  old  one  under  a  new  name, 
and  with  some  “new  blood”  and  addi¬ 
tional  capital,  made  necessary  by  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  their 
brick  and  tile  machinery,  of  which  they 
manufacture  a  large  variety.  They  have 
enlarged  their  machine  shops  and  with 
the  increased  facilities,  expect  to  be  able 
to  fill  all  orders  for  machinery  more 
promptly  than  they  have  been  able  to 
do  heretofore.  They  have  some  im¬ 
provements  in  brick  machinery  that  the 
craft  will  do  well  to  investigate.  See 
their  “ad.”  on  page  629,  or  write  them 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMI88ION  18 
QIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVATE¬ 
LY  WITH  ANY  C6R  RES  PON  DENT  WH08E  FULL  NAME  18  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO 
BY  ADDRESSING  LETTER8  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


A  Fair  Conclusion. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

The  voice  from  the  “Rockies”  in  your 
May  number  is  still  echoing  in  my  ears. 
It  needed  no  signature  to  tell  the  vete¬ 
ran  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  from  whence  it 
emanated.  Brother  McCain’s  allusion  to 
a  machinery  exhibit  in  connection  with 
our  annual  meeting  moves  me  to  say 
something  on  that  subject.  Said  allu¬ 
sion  would  seem  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  our  National  Association  mem¬ 
bers  had  heretofore  objected  to  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  brick  machinery  in  connection 
with  our  annual  meetings.  Such  im¬ 
pression  is  erroneous.  At  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  the  exhibit  was  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  our  meetings,  and 
my  judgment  is  that  the  machinery 
manufacturers  made  a  great  mistake  in 
not  continuing  to  show  their  goods.  As 
I  recollect  the  circumstances,  they  ob¬ 
jected  on  the  grounds  of  cost.  What  I 
criticise  in  Bro.  McCain’s  letter  is  the 
advancement  of  the  idea  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  in  some  way  prohibited  the 
exhibition  of  machinery.  What  we  have 
endeavored  to  prohibit,  is  discussion  in 
open  convention  of  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  different  machines.  This,  I 
still  think  should  be  done,  so  long  as  the 
machinery  exhibitors  and  manufacturers 
are  members  of  our  National  Association, 
having  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
us;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brick  would  not  be  the 
gainers  financially,  to  bar  out  the  ma¬ 
chinery  men  from  our  membership  and 
open  the  doors  for  discussion  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Many  of  us  dislike  for  various 
reasons,  to  tell  all  we  know.  Some  of  us 
feel  a  delicacy  about  relating  our  mis¬ 
takes  in  detail,  while  others  whose  per¬ 
sonal  relations  with  machinery  men 
have  been  more  than  friendly  would 
hesitate  to  be  critical,  lest  those  relations 
should  be  sundered.  In  short,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  fraternity 
would  be  the  gainer  if  we  could  have  in 
plain  sight,  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  each  and  every  machine  in  practical 
use.  What  a  circus  a  National  Conven¬ 
tion  would  be  if  each  member  should 
truthfully  relate  his  experiences,  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
weak  points  and  defects  of  the  various 
machinery  he  had  used.  'And  then  sup¬ 


pose  fifteen  minutes  were  given  each 
machinery  man  for  defense.  Think  of 
Chambers,  Penlield,  Eudaly,  Frey,  Sheck- 
ler,  Cunningham,  Wolff,  Sharer,  Drake, 
Raymond,  Boyd,  Tiffany,  Fletcher,  Potts, 
Nolan,  Martin,  Knapp,  Simpson,  etc., 
opening  their  Hood  gates  of  eloquence  in 
favor  of  their  product  and  against  all  t  he 
rest.  I  hope  never  to  be  too  old  to  enjoy 
a  little  fun,  and  there  would  certainly 
be  enjoyment  for  the  time  being  in  such 
a  debate  as  this.  Seriously,  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  that  the  present  arrangement  should 
continue.  Every  brick  manufacturer 
has  more  or  less  business  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  man.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
friction,  no  unpleasantness.  Under  our 
by-laws  both  classes  have  equal  rights, 
and  peace  and  good  will  exists.  Let  it 
be  continued.  D.  Y.  Purington. 


New  York  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Without  a  doubt  the  present  is  the 
most  gloomy  period  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  brick  trade  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  If  I  were  so  disposed,  and 
the  Clay- Worker  was  several  scores  of 
pages  larger  than  it  is,  I  could  bore  your 
readers  with  the  reasons  for  the  present 
awful  state  of  affairs.  It  would  include 
the  strike  of  the  brickmakers  of  last 
year,  and  the  present  troubles  in  this 
city  of  the  lumber  dealers,  the  lumber 
handlers  and  the  iron  workers,  together 
with  the  strikes  and  grumblings  of  the 
liousesmiths,  framers,  etc.  It  makes  one 
positively  melancholy  to  think  how 
labor  is  cutting  its  own  throat  by  these 
disturbances. 

It  is  driving  capital  away  from  Gotham 
at  any  rate.  Our  builders  and  capitalists 
have  viewed  the  situation  calmly,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  work  was 
out  of  the  question,  have  pigeon-holed 
plans  for  goodness  alone  knows  how 
many  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  have  sailed  away  to  Europe, 
determined  to  do  nothing  whatever  un¬ 
til  matters  are  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition. 

How  it  is  all  going  to  end  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  anyone  in  this  city  that 
can  give  even  a  shadow  of  an  opinion. 
There  is  positively  no  building  being 
done  in  this  city,  and  very  little,  indeed, 
in  Brooklyn.  As  for  bricks,  they  are  not 
“in  it”  with  a  vengeance.  Prices  have 
declined  right  along  all  during  May, 
and  prices  for  Haverstraws  are  down  to 
$3.50  to  $5.50,  with  Jerseys  out  of  the 
market  altogether.  There  are  about 
twenty  millions  of  brick  in  the  market. 
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Pale  brick,  if  it  is  very  handsome,  can 
be  sold  for  from  $2.00  to  $2.25  a  thousand. 

This  is  how  a  prominent  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  that  I  saw  the  other  day,  photo¬ 
graphed  the  condition  of  affairs  in  a  very 
-  few  words.  He  said : 

“There  is  not  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  usual  work  going  on  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  being  done  now.  The 
brickmakers  up  at  Haverstraw  are  work¬ 
ing,  but  what  are  they  doing  it  for? 
Simply  because  they  have  set  the  kilns 
burning  and  they  believe  in  keeping  the 
fires  up,  for  a  time  at  least.  But  instead 
of  burning  way  into  the  fall  as  they 
usually  do,  they  will  just  fill  up  their 
yards  and  sheds  to  their  capacity,  and 
stop  about  the  first  of  July.  Nobody 
sees  daylight,  and  there  is  not  a  ray  of 
hope.” 

Among  the  plans  of  the  month  is  one 
for  a  mammoth  fire-proof  hotel  on  18th 
Street  and  5th  Avenue,  twelve  stories  in 
height,  and  175  feet  by  98  feet  9  inches 
in  size,  and  a  new  club-house  for  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  in  40th  Street, 
between  6th  Avenue  and  Broadway  to 
cost  $200,000.  Bric-a-Brac. 

Use  and  Waste  of  Fuel. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

If  Mr.  S.  P.  Crafts  will  read  my  copy 
book  maxim  over  again,  he  will  find  in 
it  the  word  “sometimes;”  which  greatly 
modifies  the  construction  he  has  put  on 
it;  further,  the  question  following  the 
maxim  confines  the  matter  of  opinion  to 
the  assertion  made  at  the  Convention. 

I  fail  to  see  the  relevancy  of  the 
mother  and  son’s  brief  correspondence. 

I  think  Mr.  Crafts  would  readily  adopt 
any  gaseous  theory  in  which  he  could 
clearly  see  even  a  saving  of  25  per  cent, 
over  his  present  method  of  burning  coal 
in  his  portable  furnaces,  but  I  think  a 
superficial  reading  is  not  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  any  one  to  understand  the  theory, 
or  to  see  a  possibility  of  such  a  gain. 

Mr.  Crafts  says  he  burns  8,447  bricks 
with  one  ton  of  coal  and  if  I  efl'ect  a 
saving  of  50  per  cent,  by  my  system  I 
ought  to  burn  16,894  bricks.  Not  nec¬ 
essarily  so,  Mr.  Crafts.  If  you  pay  $4.20 
per  ton  for  lump  coal  and  I  gasify  slack 
coal  at  $2.10  per  ton  and  burn  8,447 
bricks  you  will  admit  I  effect  a  saving  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  fuel.  You 
state  that  wood  costs  you  twice  as  much 
as  coal,  so  that  8  447  bricks  burnt  with 
wood  cost  $8.40;  my  saving  in  this  in¬ 
stance  would  be  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
for  fuel.  This  is  the  possible  saving  by 
simply  gasifying  the  fuel  first,  and  burn¬ 


ing  it  inside  the  kiln  afterwards;  in  this 
there  has  been  no  saving  of  heat  by  re¬ 
generation,  for,  with  the  class  of  kilns 
used  by  Mr.  Crafts  regeneration  is  not 
practicable. 

I  do  not  claim  I  can  purchase  slack 
coal  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  half  the 
price  of  lump,  but  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  it  is  less  than  half  price  of  lump. 

Mr.  Crafts  goes  on  to  say:  “Mr.  Wap- 
lington,  if  I  understand  him,  puts  his 
fuel  into  a  domed  cupola,  and  by  the 
combustion  of  a  part  of  it,  develops  gas 
for  burning  brick  that  puts  coal  away  in 
the  background.”  This  I  may  observe 
is  a  mild  and  modified  iteration  of  the 
proposition  fired  at  Mr.  Davis  during  the 
discussion  at  the  Convention ;  and  can¬ 
dor  compels  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Crafts 
and  I  hold  widely  different  views  on  the 
subjects  of  fuel-gas,  and  the  laws  of  com¬ 
bustion.  The  balance  of  the  paragraph 
I  have  just  quoted  from,  consists  of  three 
pertinent  questions.  My  reply  to  the 
first  two  are,  that  I  fear  Mr.  Crafts  does 
not  understand  me.  If  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  wade  carefully  through  my 
Convention  paper  as  published  in  the 
special  number  of  the  Clay- Worker, 
I  think  he  will  either  understand  me 
better,  or  be  able  to  correct  me  where  I 
am  in  error.  The  third  question  con¬ 
tains  the  gist  of  the  other  two,  and  as 
Mr.  Crafts  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
theory  of  combustion  as  I  have  been 
taught  it,  and  which  I  find  quite  true 
and  satisfactory  in  practice,  I  must  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  a  simile  which  is  quite 
familiar  to  him,  and  replv,  we  obtain 
more  heat  by  making  and  consuming 
gas  in  separate  vessels,  nearly  on  the 
same  principle  as  we  obtain  more  light 
from  gas  than  we  could  from  a  gratq  of 
blazing  coals. 

Mr.  Crafts  is  evidently  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  if  unconsumed  gases  pass 
up  through  a  kiln  of  white  hot  bricks, 
that  gas  will  surely  be  burnt,  and  is, 
therefore,  unprepared  to  accept  my 
statement  that  gases  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  instead  of  burning  and  giving  out 
their  heat  actually  absorb  heat  from  the 
bricks  and  consequently  cool  them.  So 
much  then  for  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion,  or,  rather  the  unburned  gases  pass¬ 
ing  up  through  a  hot  kiln.  This  is  not 
book  theory,  nor  an  untried  hypothesis 
of  my  own,  but  a  fact  picked  up  in  prac¬ 
tice,  before  I  knew  anything  of  the  theory. 
The  “cooling  off”  with  unconsumed 
gases,  is  universally  practiced  where  gas 
producers  are  in  use  for  fuel  gas. 

Mr.  Crafts  and  I  pull  together  when 


he  says :  “You  cannot  get  more  heat 
from  coal  than  there  is  in  it.”  Very 
true,  but  sending  all  that  coal  except 
the  ashes  through  your  furnace  and 
then  through  the  kiln  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  for  me  that  you  have  generated 
all  the  heat  that  coal  contained,  nor  that 
you  have  utilized  even  that  portion  you 
did  generate,  however  satisfactory  you 
may  feel  on  that  point. 

I  have  confined  myself,  so  far,  to  the 
generation  and  utilization  of  heat.  I 
will  not  presume  to  coach  Mr.  Crafts  on 
the  best  kiln  for  his  purpose  nor  on  the 
most  economical  method  of  running  a 
brickyard.  I  am  much  pleased  with  his 
letter,  although  there  seems  to  be  lurk¬ 
ing  behind  a  large  portion  of  it  that 
quiet  unruffled  satisfaction,  which,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words  would  say :  “Now,  my 
friend,  beat  that  if  you  can.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  like  it  all,  and  am  very  pleased 
his  portrait  appears  in  the  same  number. 
I  think  the  portrait  scheme  a  very  good 
one. 

There  are  points  in  this  letter  that  I 
have  left  untouched,  but  by  no  means 
unnoticed,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  he  will 
write  again,  for  if  I  cannot  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  proselyting  him  I  shall 
derive  much  benefit  from  his  vigorous 
resistance.  Wm.  Waplington. 


Enameling-  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Perhaps  my  closing  remarks  in  my 
last  letter  may  be  taken  to  be  an  insult 
to  the  common  honesty  of  the  brick- 
makers  in  general,  as  I  see  from  the 
remarks  made  by  one  gentleman  at  the 
Convention  that  brickmakers  in  America 
have  revived  the  ancient  law  and  prac¬ 
tice,  of  having  all  things  common,  re¬ 
marking  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
England  a  hundred  years  ago,  works 
were  closed  and  secrets  well  guarded, 
and  that  there  was  no  admittance  except 
on  business.  I  can  assure  that  same 
gentleman  that  he  need  not  go  back  to 
ancient  history  to  find  an  example  of 
English  exclusiveness,  (perhaps  he 
would  call  it  selfishness),  for  it  is  far 
more  rampant  now  than  it  were  possible 
for  it  to  be  a  hundred  years  ago'.  My 
advice  was  based  on  fact  and  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  human  nature  was  the 
same  the  world  over,  and,  despite  this 
gentleman’s  assurance  to  the  contrary, 
I  quite  think  it  is  only  so  recently  as 
about  eleven  years  ago,  one  manufac¬ 
turer  I  know,  entered  an  action  at  law 
against  another,  for  enticing  his  man 
away  from  him.  While  this  lawsuit  was 
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Upending  the  man  slipped  off  to  America. 
This  man  had  never  made  enameled 
brick  before  he  made  them  for  this  firm, 
j  and,  judging  from  what  we  can  learn  of 
the  state  of  business  in  America,  he  can 
never  have  made  any  since;  but  some¬ 
body  may  have  had  to  suffer  just  a  little, 
if  the  facts  could  be  known,  and,  I  dare 
say,  that  if  any  gentleman  or  company 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  sink  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  a 
specialty  of  great  value  in  clay  work,  he 
or  they  would  not  care  to  have  a  visiting 
committee  coming  around  to  take  notes 
and  make  a  report  of  such  processes, 
from  which  another  company  might  be 
successfully  started,  in  the  same  locality. 
It  is  very  easy  to  throw  an  apple  into  an 
orchard,  or  to  be  generous  when  you 
expect  to  receive  more  than  you  give. 
I  differ  with  our  friend  in  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  in  which  he  appears  to  infer  that 
clayworkers  in  America  have  got  past 
this — exclusiveness.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  they  have  not  come  to  it,  or,  if  they 
have,  it  is  only  to  the  fringe  of  it.  When 
strong  companies  have  waded  up  to  their 
necks  through  difficulties  and  loss  of 
large  amounts  of  capital  to  develop  a 
business  in  some  of  the  higher  branches 
of  the  ceramic  art,  then  will  be  the  time 
to  test  your  neigbor’s  generosity,  and  if 
his  exclusiveness  does  not  excel  the 
McKinley  tariff,  I  shall  be  very  much 
deceived. 

There  is  more  to  belaid  on  the  text, 
but  we  will  leave  the  rest  to  be  worked 
out  by  our  hearers  when  they  get  home, 
i  and  return  to  our  subject  by  giving  a  list 
of  all  the  materials  used  in  enameled 
brickmaking: 

Ground  feldspar,  ground  flint,  ground 
t  Cornwall  stone,  ground  quartz,  ground 
whitening,  ground  fluor  spar,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  ground  flint  glass,  china  clay, 
|  ball  clay,  potters  white  shavings,  bone 
earth,  ground  pitcher,  plaster  of  Paris. 

These  are  all  that  we  call  dry  bodies 
(except  the  glass)  and  from  these  all 
brick  glazes  and  enamels  can  and  should 
be  made.  Many  fluxes  have  been  used 
to  make  the  glaze  run  at  a  lower  temper¬ 
ature,  but  they  are  not  necessary ;  indeed, 
they  are  one  and  all  detrimental — some 
in  one  way  and  some  in  another,  but 
!  they  are  here  for  what  they  are  worth : 

Common  soda,  carbonate  soda,  soda 
;  ash,  borax,  boracic  acid,  nitre,  alum, 
white  lead. 

These  things  are  used  in  glaze  for  var¬ 
ious  purposes  but  should  never  be  used 
,  in  brick  glazes.  They  will  not  stand 


Arc.  Soda,  nitre  and  alum,  will  melt  on 
a  hot  plate — borax  and  boracic  acid 
fluxes  at  a  heat  a  little  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  and  lead  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  and  the  tendency  is  to  make  the 
glaze  blister  and  rise  up  in  small  bub¬ 
bles,  making  the  face  of  the  brick  look 
like  a  ginger  grater.  When  the  materi¬ 
als  for  the  glaze  are  weighed  out  they 
should  be  put  into  a  mill  and  ground  in 
water,  and  the  grinding  should  continue 
until  the  materials  are  reduced  so  fine 
that  when  taken  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  there  is  no  roughness  or 
gritty  feeling,  and  when  sufficiently 
ground,  should  be  run  through  a  No.  14 
silk  lawn  sieve  into  wood  or  earthenware 
vessels,  and  should  stand  at  least  a  fort¬ 
night  before  being  used,  and  should  be 
stirred  up  once  or  twice  every  day.  The 
reason  for  this,  is,  that  all  glazes  ferment 
when  newly  mixed  and  are  full  of  air 
bubbles,  and,  if  used  in  this  state,  will 
lick  up  on  the  face  of  the  brick  when  it 
is  dipped;  as  the  glaze  dries  these  will 
burst  and  leave  small  holes,  which  are 
called  pin-holes;  these  will  be  in  when 
the  goods  are  burned  and  render  the 
bricks  worthless  for  the  market.  You 
might  think  that  when  the  glaze  fluxed^ 
it  would  run  and  fill  up  the  small  holes — 
a  common  earthenware  glaze  would  do 
this,  but  this  glaze  is  altogether  another 
thing.  A  brick  glaze  is  a  dead  flux;  it 
will  not  run  or  flow,  or  in  any  way 
spread  itself,  and,  therefore,  whatever 
defects  there  is  in  it  before  it  goes  to  the 
kiln  will  be  in  it  when  it  comes  out. 
If  lead  is  used  to  soften  the  glaze  to 
make  it  run  over  these  holes,  there  will 
be  brought  into  operation  at  least  three 
other  evils,  (1)  it  will  run  to  a  thick  web 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  brick,  (2)  it  will 
be  a  yellowish  color — not  white,  as  it 
should  be,  (3)  when  it  comes  from  the 
kiln  to  the  air  it  will  “go  crazy,”  that  is, 
it  will  crack  all  over,  resembling  very 
much  a  spider’s  web;  and  if  it  gets  a 
hard  fire  it  will  blister.  All  these  things 
should  be  avoided. 

ENAMEL. 

Enamel  is  the  next  important  matter. 
Potters  clay,  or  what  is  known  as  fine 
ware  shavings,  is  used  as  a  rule  for  the 
enamel,  but  this  should  never  be  done 
for  several  reasons.  Some  enameled  ware 
manufacturers  stain  their  bodies,  or  clay, 
and  if  this  be  used,  the  bricks  will  be  a 
bluish  color;  others  put  no  stain  in 
the  clay  but  put  it  in  the  glaze,  and  if 
this  should  be  used  the  bricks  will  be  a 
cream  color. 

Your  readers  must  know  that  enam¬ 


eled  ware  manufacturers  stain  the  clay 
or  the  glaze,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  take 
out  this  creamy  color.  This  is  quite 
right  for  this  class  of  goods,  but  it  will 
not  do  for  bricks,  as  they  must  be  white 
if  they  are  to  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
and  it  would  be  sheer  folly  for  any  one 
to  set  up  a  lower  standard  of  excellence 
than  the  highest.  For  it  will  cost  as 
much  in  every  way  to  make  an  inferior 
brick  as  it  will  to  make  the  very  best, 
while  the  former  class  will  only  bring,  at 
the  most,  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  the 
best.  Then  again,  no  two  potters  mix 
their  clay  the  same,  and,  therefore,  the 
shrinkages  cannot  be  the  same,  and 
much  trouble,  and,  in  many  cases,  failure 
may  and  very  often  does  arise  from  this 
cause.  The  proper  and  safe  thing  to  do 
is  to  mix  or  make  the  enamel  in  the 
same  way  as  the  glaze  is  mixed  and  this 
can  be  done  from  the  materials,  a  list  of 
which  I  have  given,  and  so  varied  as  to 
suit  any  clay,  no  matter  what  the  shrink¬ 
age  may  be,  always  bearing  in  mind  it 
must  be  a  fire  clay  or  a  clay  that  will 
stand  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
flux  the  glaze  suitable  for  an  enameled 
brick;  and  the  enamel  like  the  glaze 
should  stand  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
it  is  used.  Then  there  must  be  perfect 
cleanliness  observed.  There  should  be 
a  place  in  which  to  keep  and  mix  all  the 
materials  with,  the  vessels  and  sieves, 
sponges,  etc.  This  place  should  be 
handy  to  the  work  shop,  but  separate 
from  it.  No  speck  of  brick  dust  or  any 
dirt  should  be  a1  lowed  to  get  into  it.  All 
vessels,  sieves,  and  everything  connected 
with  it,  when  used  should  be  well 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken  to  secure  the  very  best 
results. 

I  must  now  leave  the  matter  for  the 
present,  as  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  taking 
too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  but 
allow  me  to  urge  upon  your  readers  to 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
best.  Set  the  standard  high.  Let  it  be 
the  best  first  and  the  best  always.  This 
will  pay.  Anything  less  than  this  is  not 
worth  following.  Manager. 


Likes  the  Continuous  Kiln. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

It  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  many  readers  to  hear  some¬ 
th  ing  of  what  we  are  doing  in  brick 
burning.  We  had  Mr.  Wm.  Kadford  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  build  one  of  his  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns  this  spring,  14  chambers^ 
each  chamber  holding  32,000  brick.  We 
have,  so  far,  burned  7  chambers  and  hava 
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now  two  opened,  finding  the  brick  all 
hard  burned,  and  none  broken.  There 
is  a  great  saving  over  the  old  method  of 
burning  as  the  cheapest  coal  is  used  for 
fuel,  and  the  long  and  tedious  work  of 
tossing  in  setting,  casing  up,  plastering 
and  removing  casing  again  is  all  done 
away  with,  besides  having  a  product  free 
from  salmon  brick  and  bats.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Radford’s  is  the  cheapest  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  to  build  and  is  by  far  the 
strongest.  J.  G.  Hammer. 

Butte  City,  Mont. 


New  York  and  Vicinity. 

E  ditor  C  lay-  Worker : 

I  enclose  check  in  full  for  the  Clay- 
Worker  to  December,  1891.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  have  not  been  paid  from  year 
to  year  and  I  shall  see  that  you  get  your 
yearly  subscription  from  this  time  on,  as 
I  enjoy  your  Clay-Worker  very  much, 
especially  the  New  York  State  news. 

In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  the  out¬ 
look  in  this  vicinity,  would  say,  that  it 
is  pretty  “blue,”  as  you  know  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  number  of  strikes  in  different 
branches  of  the  building  trades  in  New 
York  City  and  the  lumber  men  have 
been  annoyed  considerably,  all  of  which 
has,  with  the  great  amount  of  bricks  go¬ 
ing  into  the  New  York  market  caused 
the  price  of  bricks  to  be  anywhere  from 
$5.00  to  $0.00  and  possibly  only  two  or 
three  manufacturers  that  have  been  able 
to  get  $6.00 ;  for  the  last  two  months  the 
prevailing  price  having  been  about  $5.50 
for  good  hard  brick  from  Hackensack, 
and  possibly  a  quarter  better  for  Haver- 
straws.  And  we  have  had  some  labor 
troubles  here  and  at  Haverstraw.  At  the 
latter  place  there  was  a  general  cut  down 
of  five  dollars  per  month,  and  in  two 
cases  where  the  cut  down  was  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  pay  day  that  the  men 
were  informed  of  the  reduction,  before 
midnight  three  barns  were  burned  to 
the  ground  and  several  valuable  horses 
burned  up,  which  was  without  doubt 
the  work  of  the  men  employed  by  the 
brickmakers.  The  first  fire  was  at  Grassy 
Point  and  were  the  barns  of  Washburn, 
Fowler  &  Co.,  and  the  next  two  were  on 
the  yard  of  M.  F.  and  L.  Washburn, 
where  the  four  horses  were  burned  up 
and  the  last  fire  was  at  the  yard  of  the 
Archer  Bros.,  burning  barn  and  contents 
to  the  ground,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  exactly,  as  they  had  informed 
their  men  that  they  would  have  to  reduce 
their  wages  $5.00  per  month,  from  the 
foreman  down  to  the  machine  boy,  and 
here  at  Hackensack  the  Mehrhofl  Bros. 


Brick  Mfg.  Co.  have  had  some  f rouble 
with  their  men,  as  they  notified  their 
men  they  would  have  to  reduce  their 
wages  $5.00  per  month  and  the  men 
struck,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Mehr- 
hoff  paid  them  off  immediately  and  gave 
each  man  a  good  cigar  and  told  them  he 
could  better  afford  to  do  that  with  them 
than  pay  the  present  wages  and  sell 
brick  for  the  prices  that  now  maintain, 
and  I  agree  with  him,  although  I  have 
not  cut  my  men  down  as  yet,  as  I  am  in 
a  neighborhood  where  the  manufacturers 
think  that  reducing  the  wages  is  not  the 
proper  course  to  pursue,  as  they  claim 
reduce  the  production  and  that  will 
regulate  our  business  and  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion.  We  have  got  to  make 
less  brick  here  in  the  locality  or  some  of 
us  will  soon  make  none,  as  at  the  present 
prices  they  are  certainly  not  better  than 
cost  and  the  manufacturer  has  got  to 
make  his  bricks  under  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances,  such  as  no  mortgage 
or  note  and  everything  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  or  he  cannot  ship  them  to  New  York 
at  the  present  prices  and  quit  even. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worlcer : 

Although  we  have  had  one  of  the  dry- 
est  Mays  on  record,  building  operations 
have  not  commenced  (o  any  extent,  and 
bricklayers  and  brickmakers  who  think 
they  have  the  gift  of  looking  into  the 
business  future,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  will  continue  dull  during  the  summer. 

The  principal  business  to  be  done  in 
the  brick  line  will  be  with  the  vitrified 
brick.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  over  this  class  of  brick  in  the 
Highway  Committee  of  Council,  where 
the  contention  has  arisen  over  the  desire 
of  one  or  two  of  the  Committee  to  place 
every  obstacle  in  the  way.  About  the 
only  vitrified  hrick  which  has  stood  the 
test  for  a  period  of  two  years  is  the  West 
Virginia,  and  where  it  is  put  down  in 
West  Philadelphia  it  is  just  as  good  as 
the  day  it  was  laid.  A  pavement  which 
a  contractor  cannot  guarantee  for  more 
than  three  years  ought  not  to  be  laid 
anywhere,  and  this  is  what  the  West 
Virginia  people  propose  to  do. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  experi¬ 
enced  contractors  vitrified  brick  is  the 
best,  simply  because  it  is  harder,  more 
compact,  and  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  as  no  other  brick  will.  If  a  brick 
pavement  of  good  hard  material  is  laid 
properly,  it  will  not  only  make  the  most 
handsome  street,  but  if  properly  laid  it 


will  outstand  anything  yet  adopted.  In 
Frankford  the  property  owners  met  to 
organize  in  opposition  to  paving  with 
asphalt  and  Belgium  blocks  as  recently 
passed  by  Council.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  people  who  once  see 
the  vitrified  brick  pavement  will  have 
no  other,  and  this  is  the  case  with  these 
Frankford  people. 

The  Trenton  potters  are  again  at  work 
after  a  strike  which  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  It  is  said  that  the  matter  was 
fixed  up  through  compromise. 

The  parties  who  bought  the  Clifton 
(Delaware  Co.)  Brick  Works,  have  been 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Clif¬ 
ton  Steam  Brick  Works. 

To  sum  up,  the  brick  manufacturing 
business  is  very  dull.  The  Jarden  Com¬ 
pany,  who  are  generally  in  the  lead,  have 
shut  down  one-lialf  of  their  yard,  and 
are  only  making  60,000  bricks  daily  ; 
they  are  also  making  some  few  orna¬ 
mentals.  A  Quaker. 


Buckeyes. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  yards  in  this  locality  are  all  busy, 
bricks  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  but 
this  will  not  be  the  condition  for  long; 
the  daily  out-put  is  large,  and  in  a  few 
days  all  yards  will  be  able  to  supply — 
in  part — the  demand  for  bricks.  We 
say  “in  part”  for  truly  judging  by  pres¬ 
ent  indications  the  demand  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  supply,  so  that  long  before 
another  season  opens  there  will  not  be 
any  bricks  obtainable.  On  every  hand 
new  buildings,  requiring  more  or  less 
brick  in  their  construction,  are  going 
up.  If  we  take  up  any  of  our  city  pa¬ 
pers,  we  find  that  a  goodly  number  of 
building  permits  are  daily  taken  out. 

In  addition  to  all  the  buildings  going 
up,  there  are  many  sewers  going  down 
which  makes  the  demand  for  bricks 
more  urgent.  The  city  is  growing  very 
fast,  but  not  booming,  its  growth  is 
healthy;  and  as  the  city  grows,  so  also 
does  the  business  of  brickmaking. 

We  have  no  accidents  to  report,  no 
one  was  hurt  in  any  way.  We  have  it 
on  the  best  of  authority  that  some  of  the 
racks  on  the  yard  of  E.  B.  Hall  went 
down  with  30,000  bricks,  the  loss  was 
not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been.  On 
the  East  Side  the  same  trouble  occurred. 
Part  of  the  racks  on  the  new  Buckeye 
yard  went  down,  the  loss  in  this  case 
was  about  20,000  green  bricks  the  dry 
bricks  escaped  with  very  little  injury. 
The  greatest  loss  was  the  time  taken  in 
straightening  up  again.  At  the  yards  of 
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the  Findlay  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
they  are  having  some  trouble  with  the 
clay,  it  is  exceedingly  strong  and  sticky 
making  it  hard  to  dump.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  company  will  be  able  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  This  company 
is  putting  in  Natural  Gas  for  fuel.  The 
Buckeye  Co.,  also,  will  use  the  same 
kind  of  fuel.  This  company,  with  com¬ 
mendable  enterprise  put  down  a  line  of 
nearly  2,000  feet  in  order  to  obtain  their 
gas  supply.  ,  The  gas  was  used  under 
their  boiler  on  Decoration  day  for  the 
first  time.  On  this  yard  a  kiln  will  be 
tired  in  a  day  or  two.  At  the  Howell 
Yard  two  kilns  have  been  burned  and  a 
third  one  is  nearly  ready  for  firing. 

The  Collingwood  Co.,  have  fired  their 
first  kiln,  here  wood  and  coal  is  the  fuel 
used.  This  Co.,  put  in  a  sanding  mach¬ 
ine  this  spring,  but  it  was  thrown  out 
last  week,  it  would  not  work,  a  man  with 
the  old-fashioned  sand  box  is  doing  the 
work.  More  might  be  written,  but,  Mr. 
Editor  that  awful  waste  basket  looms  up 
too  prominently.  More  s’mother  time. 

Toledo,  0.  Plymouth. 


A  Familiar  Voice. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Why,  oh  why,  Brother  Gatos,  wilt  thou 
make  Rome  howl  again?  Are  not  the 
brethren  sufficiently  afflicted  already? 
The  backward  spring,  bricks  ruined  by 
frost  and  rain  and  floods,  machinery 
breaking,  roads  muddy,  collections  slow, 
the  money  borrowed  to  pay  expenses  to 
the  Convention  last  winter  is  due  and 
no  money  in  the  exchequer!  Is  not  this 
quite  enough  \vithout  a  howl  from  the 
eternal  city,  so  beautifully  and  graphic¬ 
ally  pictured  by  my  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary  from  Chenoa,  Ill.,  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “Gum  Stick  ’um  Club,”  of 
Indianapolis.  May  his  raven  locks  never 
turn  gray,  or  become  less  numerous.  I 
lay  the  responsibility  of  this  calamity  at 
your  ample  feet. 

By  the  way,  I  am  preparing  a  lecture 
to  be  delivered  frequently,  in  the  near 
future,  entitled  “Footprints  of  Gates  in 
Rome,  and  How  He  Got  There.” 

I  would  have  howled  sooner  but  have 
been  busy  making  bricks  and  protecting 
them  from  the  voracity  of  those  goats. 
Rome  goats  are  peculiar  in  their  tastes. 
They  will,  when  quite  hungry,  dine  off 
a  terra  cotta  man,  although  they  prefer 
brickbats,  as  they  are  more  digestible. 

I  am  informed  that  the  hungry  brother 
only  escaped  a  herd  of  our  goats  by  tak¬ 
ing  refuge  under  that  hat.  By  the  way, 
I  see  by  his  picture,  that  adorns  the  head 


of  his  articles  in  the  Clay-Worker, 
(they  are  good  pictures,  too,  only  he 
looks  a  little  thinner  and  more  hungry), 
that  he  still  wears  that  magnificent 
Memphis  trophy.  By  next  winter  he 
will  be  ready  to  inveigle  some  guileless 
brother  into  trading. 

I  met  friend  Dyas,  of  Nashville,  the 
other  day,  we  were  exchanging  experi¬ 
ences,  when  he  asked  me  what  kind  of 
a  fellow  Gates  was,  anyhow?  I  told  him 
he  was  not  to  be  judged  by  surface  indi¬ 
cations.  He  seemed  relieved  at  this 
information,  for  said  he,  “Mr.  Gates  has 
such  winning  ways.”  Friend  Dyas,  like 
Brother  Gates,  is  threatened  with  corpu¬ 
lency. 

Ever  since  the  Convention  was  held 
last  winter,  I  have  been  wanting  to  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  to  the  Indianapolis 
brickmakers  and  citizens,  generally,  for 
their  royal  reception  and  tireless  atten¬ 
tion  while  we  were  there.  I  was  proud 
of  the  grand  Hoosier  capital,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  our  country.  Its 
hospitality  was  recognized  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  electing  as  their  president  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  State  and  a 
resident  of  that  city;  also  by  choosing 
another  citizen  as  their  corresponding 
secretary,  not  because  of  his  handsome 
face  but  for  invaluable  services  rendered 
the  craft  in  the  past  eight  years.  Bro. 
Fletcher  only  escaped  an  office,  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  so  busy  looking  after 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  visiting 
ladies  he  had  no  time  to  look  after  his 
political  “fences.” 

The  writer  was  right  at  home  in  the 
capital  city;  met  so  many  old  friends 
and  kinfolks  that  it  interfered  seriously 
with  my  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of 
the  Convention  This,  however,  was  my 
loss  and  not  that  of  the  Association. 
One  great  disappointment  awaited  us  all 
— the  absence  of  friend  McCain,  of  Den- 
ver;  his  place  it  is  impossible  to  fill,  for 
there  has  been  but  one,  and  there  will 
never  be  another  John  McCain.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  his  letter  in  May  Clay- 
Worker,  and  that  he  sympathizes  with 
us  in  our  controveisy  with  the  disting¬ 
uished  traveler. 

I  almost  forgot  to  call  attention  to 
Gates’  reference  to  our  city.  He  says  he 
got  bo  the  Gulf  by  rail  without  passing 
through  Rome,  therefore,  all  roads  do 
not  lead  to  Rome.  All  roads  do  lead  to 
Rome — but  one  end,  however,  comes 
here,  the  other  leads  to  innocuous  desue¬ 
tude,  and  Gates  took  the  other  end  of 
the  road  and  missed  us.  He  tells  us, 
regretfully,  that  he  was  compelled  to 


take  water  at  Nashville,  that  it  caused 
such  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system,  that 
he  gave  his  customers  ten  hundred 
pieces  of  terra  cotta  for  a  thousand  until 
he  returned  to  his  normal  condition. 

Yes,  he  passed  by  us  on  the  other  side, 
but  there  is  always  some  consolation  as 
well  as  compensation,  for  meal  is  twenty- 
five  cents  a  peck  and  bacon  ten  cents  a 
pound — result,  a  new  summer  suit. 

I  intended  to  mention  other  leading 
and  useful  members  of  our  Association 
but  just  can’t  do  it  this  trip.  I  always 
thought  if  any  one  man  could  set  the 
world  on  fire,  it  was  friend  D.  V.  Puring- 
ton — I  put  it  D.  V.  as  Charlie  and  Will 
are  becoming  pretty  well  and  favorably 
known,  and  if  I  had  said  Purington 
some  one  might  inquire  which  one  I 
meant — but  I  did  not  expect  that  he 
would  do  it  by  “kicking  red  hot  bricks 
into  new  buildings.”  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  success  of  the  World’s  Fair,  for  I 
know  Bros.  Purington,  Weckler,  Alsip, 
Moulding,  and  others  of  our  craft  are 
there,  and  will  do  worse  than  kick  hot 
bricks  into  buildings,  if  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  great  Fair.  Georgia  will 
be  there  in  great  shape,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Southern  States.  So  brace  up, 
brethren,  for  the  great  occasion. 

To  all  my  friends,  let  me  say:  Come 
South,  and  see  fine  climate.  We  have 
it  by  the  front  foot,  square  yard  or  acre 
— the  cotton  and  the  cane,  and  the  gay 
and  festive  Georgia  melon  in  all  its  juic¬ 
iness,  and  when  you  are  weary  of  en¬ 
chanting  landscapes,  come  and  see 

Rome  a-n-d-i-(e). 

Washed  Ashore. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

The  leading  Trans-Atlantic  steamship 
lines  are  building  each  year  new  vessels 
for  “Record  Breakers.” 

The  brick  manufacturers  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  month  of  May  with  two  very 
distinct  feelings,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  “Record”  of  low  prices  and  slow  de¬ 
mand  would  be  improved,  the  other  was 
that  the  squally  weather  of  labor  troubles 
that  generally  take  place  in  May  would 
pass  over.  Well,  the  record  is  “Broken” 
and  with  a  vengeance,  but  it  is  for  lower 
prices.  The  squall  struck  and  has 
knocked  things  endways.  The  good 
ship  “Brick”  is  lee  rail  under,  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  production  possible. 
The  “Captain”  constantly  on  the  bridge 
trying  to  work  her  over  to  the  windward 
in  smoother  water.  Before  he  reaches 
the  desired  haven  he  has  to  pass  that 
large  shoal  “Lumber  Boycott,”  also  a 
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very  large  “Sand  Bar,”  reduced  number 
of  permits  for  building  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  which  is  always 
the  largest.  By  some  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  mail,  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  the  figures  for  New  York  City 
at  this  time.  You  will  see  that  even 
Brooklyn  has  broken  the  record  this  year. 

First  quarter  of  1890,  No.  of  new  build¬ 
ings  1,216,  cost  $6,053,701.  Alterations, 
No.  of  buildings  315,  cost  $357,960. 

First  quarter  of  1891,  No.  of  new  build¬ 
ings  1,045,  cost  $4,824,230.  Alterations, 
No.  of  buildings  261,  cost  $392,930. 

Quite  a  falling  off. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  your  many 
readers  that  Brooklyn  is  the  “Pale  Brick” 
consumer,  as  the  building  law  of  New 
York  City  will  not  allow  the  use  of  them, 
as  result  the  demand  for  pale  has  fallen 
off  and  is  very  low. 

If  one  of  our  Western  and  Southern 
brethren  could  spare  the  time  to  visit 
the  Newr  York  brick  market  at  the  foot 
of  West  30th  Street,  they  would  see  a 
collection  of  brick  that  would  surprise 
them.  At  present  there  is  about  twenty- 
five  barges  laying  there  every  day,  with 
cargoes  of  brick  varying  in  size,  but  not 
less  than  250,000  each. 

If  some  of  the  manufacturers  at  your 
large  centers  of  production  can  inform 
our  manufactuaers  how  they  can  improve 
the  following  prices  the  information  will 
be  thankfully  received. 

Haverstraw,  $4.75,  5.74  and  $6.00,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality. 

Hackensack,  $4.00  and  $5.00,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality. 

Up-Rivers,  $3.50  and  $5.25,  according 
to  quality. 

Fishkills,  $5.00  and  5.500,  according 
to  quality. 

Washed,  $3.75,  $4.00  and  $5.00,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality. 

Pale,  $2.00  and  $2.50,  according  to 
quality. 

Lower,  or  South  Jersey  will  not  bring 
$5.00  per  thousand. 

The  prices  quoted  are  the  prices  asked 
and  in  most  cases  is  above  the  selling 
price.  I  think  I  hear  some  of  your 
readers  say  “Imposiible,”  but  the  prices 
remain  nevertheless. 

The  yards  at  this  place  are  running 
very  slow,  some  only  running  one  ma¬ 
chine  a  day  of  21,000.  The  four  machine 
yards  run  but  two  machines  a  day.  One 
or  two  of  the  yards  are  shipping  last 
season’s  brick.  Only  two  of  the  yards 
have  burned  their  first  kiln  of  brick  this 
year.  Unless  there  is  a  change  very 
soon  the  season  for  manufacturing, brick 


will  be  short.  Harvest  time  comes  in 
August.  Probably  the  brick  harvest 
will  come  at  that  time.  We  live  in 
hopes,  if  we  have  no  World’s  Fair  to 
help  us.  A.  N.  Oltimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tests  of  Paving  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  manufacture  vitrified  paving  brick. 
So  far  they  are  all  taken  as  fast  as  made, 
in  this  locality,  and  I  have  no  occasion 
to  advertise  them.  Several  well  in¬ 
formed  persons,  however,  have  pro¬ 
nounced  them  the  best  they  have  ever 
seen;  and  I  wish  there  were  some  means 
provided  whereby  we  might  procure 
authoritative  tests,  with  certified  reports 
of  results.  My  suggestion  is  that  in  your 


J.  W.  Chary,  Sr.,  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


city,  (which  seems  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  brick),  some  person  would  provide 
the  necessary  apparatus,  and  undertake 
for  proper  fees,  to  scientifically  test  pav¬ 
ing  material,  and  especially  brick.  I 
should  be  glad  to  patronize  the  concern. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  vitrified  brick, 
not  only  will  outlast  granite  because  it 
can  be  laid  so  much  more  smoothly  and 
closer,  but  that  it  is  harder  than  granite, 
or  will  wear  less  even  under  equality  of 
circumstances.  And  I  could  wish  pro 
bone  publico,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  art, 
as  well  as  for  my  own  credit,  that  there 
Avere  some  way  to  find  out  the  fact. 

Vitrifier. 

[Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker,  of  Champaign,  Ill., 
author  of  “Durability  of  Brick  Pave¬ 
ments,”  is  prepared  to  make  such  tests. 
—Ed.] 


THE  LAND  OF  FLOWERS. 

It  was  our  pleasure  recently  to  stop 
off' between  trains  at  Bluff'  Springs,  Fla., 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  our 
worthy  contributor,  J.  W.  Crai  7,  Sr., 
whose  face  looks  up  from  this  page. 
Going  to  the  brickyard,  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  station,  we  found  Mr. 
Crary,  who  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  looking  after  the  work  carefully. 
This,  we  presume,  is  the  result  of  habit, 
for  the  yard  is  really  in  charge  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Crary,  Jr.,  who  has  graduated  from 
the  Crary  school  of  brickmaking  and  is 
eminently  qualified  to  assume  control  of 
works  many  times  larger. 

The  demand  for  brick  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  locality  is  rather  limited,  so  they 
have  to  ship  most  of  their  brick  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets. 

They  make  about  15,000  a  day,  using 
a  Penfield  plunger  machine.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  clay,  which  is 
quite  sandy,  they  make  a  very  good 
quality  of  common  brick.  The  clay  is 
mined  some  two  hundred  feet  or  more 
from  the  works  and  hauled  in  dump 
cars,  from  which  it  goes  into  a  Potts 
Disintegrator  and  thence  to  machine. 
Mr.  Crary  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Dis¬ 
integrator,  which  he  says  thoroughly 
mixes  and  pulverizes  the  clay,  putting 
it  in  the  very  best  condition  for  the 
machine.  The  brick  are  dried  in  the 
open  air  and  burned  in  common  clamp 
kilns,  with  wood,  by  the  Crary  method, 
which  has  been  fully  described  by  him 
in  former  issues  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  in  his  able  work  entitled  “Brick¬ 
making  and  Burning,”  which  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  life’s  experience  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Crary  is  a  Northern  man  but  has 
lived  in  the  South  so  long  that  he  is 
considered  a  native  by  his  neighbors,  few 
of  whom  have  been  so  long  identified 
with  that  section.  He  is  a  remarkably 
vigorous  old  gentleman — a  living  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  benefits  of  a  rugged  outdoor 
life  upon  a  brickyard. 


Frank  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  writes 
that  the  Sand  Grinder,  cut  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  646,  is  rapidly  gaining 
favor  wherever  given  a  trial.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  the  least,  for  it  is  an  admir¬ 
able  machine,  simple  and  durable,  and 
performs  its  work  perfectly.  No  brick¬ 
yard  using  sand  for  molding,  or  other 
purposes,  is  complete  without  this  ma¬ 
chine.  If  you  use  sand,  write  to  Mr. 
McAvoy  for  descriptive  circular. 
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ON  AND  UP. 

The  largest  tax  which  this  nation  pays 
is  the  fire  tax.  This  is  brought  about 
through  great  indifference  to  matters  of 
construction.  There  is  a  reason  for  this 
indifference.  There  is  a  definite  relation 
between  the  national  rate  of  interest  and 
the  national  character  of  building  con¬ 
struction.  In  foreign  countries  where 
the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  building  con¬ 
struction  is  of  a  high  character.  We  are 
coining  to  the  same  thing  in  America. 
As  the  rate  of  interest  becomes  lower  the 
character  of  building  will  be  better.  It 
will  take  us  some  time  to  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  cannot  get  a  return  from 
*a  poorly  built  structure.  But  in  time 
this  wil  1  be  realized  and  wre  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  work.  This  necessity  has  made  itself 
felt  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Thus 
far  the  efforts  to  good  building  construc¬ 
tion  have  redounded  to  the  advantage  of 
clayworkers,  and  in  order  to  ride  in  on 
the  crest,  all  should  be  ready  to  encour¬ 
age  further  advancement  in  this  direction. 


ORNAMENTAL  BRICKWORK. 

In  France  the  country  house,  or  the 
one  which  would  compare  to  the  subur¬ 
ban  or  detached  city  residence  in 
America,  is  a  very  substantial  affair. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Paris  one  sees  many 
beautiful  brick  cottages.  The  people 
of  that  section  have  the  faculty  of  hand¬ 
ling  colored  brick  successfully.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  red  and  yellow  and 
black  brick  used  in  bands  and  decoration 
picked  out  in  blues  and  greens,  the  lat¬ 


ter  being  in  tiles.  An  American  archi¬ 
tect  would  be  almost  certain  to  make  a 
failure  of  work  of  this  kind.  It  would 
be  called  brilliant,  flashy,  ginger  bread, 
and  what  not.  But  with  a  nation  of 
their  artistic  instinct  and  education 
these  combinations  in  color  are  handled 
without  giving  offense  even  to  the  quieter 
taste  of  an  American.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  notice  the  character  of  the  general 
construction  of  these  buildings.  The 
constructive  details  are  of  the  best  char¬ 
acter  possible.  Instead  of  the  wood 
“flimflams”  in  the  gables,  so  common 
with  us,  theirs  are  formed  with  clay 
products.  The  principal  decorative 
rafter  in  front  of  the  gable  is  covered 
and  protected  with  tile  of  a  decorative 
character  and  all  arranged  and  secured 
in  a  way  to  make  them  practically  ever¬ 
lasting.  No  matter  how  brilliant  this 
architecture,  it  is  always  of  a  high  order 
of  stability  and  will  stand  for  ages  with¬ 
out  appreciable  repairs.  If  we  were  to 
use  tile  wall  covering  where  we  now 
have  shingles,  tile  gable  decoration,  tile 
roof  covering,  we  would  be  emulating  a 
very  worthy  example.  We  would  be 
converting  cheap,  flimsy  frame  houses 
into  permanent  structures,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  paint  and 
would  generally  reduce  the  repair  ac¬ 
count  on  this  class  of  building. 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  building  construction  in 
America  have  come  largely  through  the 
agency  of  clayworkers.  Experience  has 
shown  that  iron  columns  or  stone  sup¬ 
ports  without  the  protection  of  clay  are 
useless  in  case  of  heavy  fire.  The  logi¬ 
cal  outcome  of  such  a  suggestion  is  the 
use  of  clay  to  protect  iron  or  stone  as  a 
structural  material.  Clay  was  used  first 
in  its  burned  forms  for  filling  between 
beams,  afterwards  to  surround  columns, 
finally  as  building  blocks  for  fronts, 
now  for  partitions  and  flues  and  in  the 
larger  and  more  important  structures 
the  clay  products  form  a  shell  and  screen 
for  the  structural  parts  rather  than  the 
frame  and  body  of  the  structure  as  was 
the  original  method.  In  the  best  build¬ 
ings  which  we  have  to-day  in  America 
the  frame  is  of  iron  throughout,  of  a 
character  that  will  stand  alone  without 
depending  upon  the  wall  of  internal  fill¬ 
ings.  The  frame  gives  the  stability  and 
the  general  form.  The  clay  work  covers 
the  frame,  divides  the  structure  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  interior  and  the  structural 
parts  from  the  elements.  This  is  a  new 


order  of  architecture,  a  new  style  of  con¬ 
struction — the  American  style.  We  have 
asked  ourselves  many  times:  “Have  we 
an  American  style  of  architecture?”  We 
are  nearer  to  it  now  in  this  style  of  con¬ 
struction  than  we  have  been. 


BRICK  ROADWAYS. 

At  Decatur,  Ill.,  the  other  day,  we 
observed  that  the  brick  paving  that  had 
been  in  use  for  six  years,  in  front  of  the 
Brunswick  Hotel  and  Grand  Opera 
House,  when  taken  up  to  lay  the  track 
for  an  electric  line  of  cars,  showed  but 
little  wear — none  to  speak  of.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  was  very  assuring,  indeed,  of  the 
future  of  brick  paving. 

In  company  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Shea,  we 
drove  over  a  number  of  streets  which 
have  been  paved  with  brick  for  from  one 
to  six  years,  and  the  wear — if  it  can  be 
called  wear — on  some  of  them  is  hardly 
perceptible. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  one 
street  where  the  paving  material  was 
poor  when  laid  and  the  work  not  well 
done;  here  there  was  an  unevenness  and 
wear  to  be  expected.  But  this  example 
only  served  to  enforce  the  need  of  select¬ 
ing  good  material. 

The  asphalt  men  are  offering  to  pave 
one  of  the  streets  in  Decatur  under  a  five 
year  guarantee  and  do  the  work  on  stone 
foundation,  in  best  manner,  for  $2.25 
per  square  yard.  If  they  were  as  liberal 
in  their  bidding  in  this  city  (Indianap¬ 
olis)  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
property  holders  and  city  treasury.  But 
hear  they  have  the  ear  of  the  city  engi¬ 
neer  and  “City  Dads.” 

However,  the  cue  to  their  bid  at  Deca¬ 
tur,  is,  that  they  may  publish  it  to  the 
world  that  they  have  discarded  brick, 
where  they  have  been  used  so  long  and 
turned  to  asphalt,  and  refer  to  Decatur 
to  prove  their  statement. 

If  the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick 
used  as  much  money  and  printer’s  ink 
to  introduce  brick  paving  as  the  asphalt 
companies  do  to  boom  asphalt,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  pavers  would  be  doubled 
in  a  short  time.  As  it  is,  the  merits  of 
brick  paving  does  the  work  of  its  own 
introduction. 

Brick  paving  does  not  require  that  it 
should  be  kept  dry  and  clean  for  its  best 
preservation.  The  continued  moisture 
of  a  hundred  years  will  not  injure  a 
good  paving  brick.  After  good  pavers 
are  laid  there  is  no  running  around  with 
pick  axes  to  dig  up  the  failing  spots,  and 
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boiling  pots  of  solution  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  repairs. 

Whether  clean  or  unclean,  used  or 
unused,  good  brick  pavers,  well  laid,  are 
as  enduring  as  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

IN  AN1)  ABOUT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  recently,  to 
pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Crescent  City 
and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  our  good 
friend,  J.  A.  Blaffer,  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  pleasantly  by  the  charter  members 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  as  the  first  Vice-President  of 
that  organization.  It  was  our  first  visit 
to  this  great  Southern  city  and  we  were 
prepared  to  see  many  queer  quaint 
things,  and  was  not  disappointed.  We 
found  the  old  French  quarter  fully  as 
ancient  and  foreign  as  our  friends  wlio’ve 
“been  there  befoi-e”  bad  pictured  it,  but 
was  very  much  surprised  and  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  modern  or  resident 
portion  of  the  city,  which  is  rich  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  home  life 
pleasant.  The  dwellings  are  uniformly 
large  and  airy,  and,  without  exception 
almost,  are  surrounded  by  beautiful 
flower  gardens,  where  tropical  plants, 
that  we  in  the  North  only  know  as  hot 
house  plants,  grow  and  blossom  lux¬ 
uriantly. 

For  climatic  reasons,  nearly  all  resi¬ 
dent  buildings  are  constructed  of  wood, 
hence  the  demand  for  brick  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  for  so  large  a  city.  The 
present  annual  consumption  amounts  to 
but  little  more  than  25  million  brick, 
which  are  made  by  the  old  hand  process, 
or  by  soft  clay  machinery,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  that  method. 

J.  A.  BLAFFER  &  SON’S  BRICKYARD. 

Mr.  Blaffer  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to 
make  brick  there  by  machinery.  He  is 
now  running  a  “Quaker,”  turning  out  25 
thousand  or  more  a  day.  He  erected  a 
Sharer  Dryer  several  years  ago  and  has 
used  it  successfully  rver  since.  Its  daily 
capacity  though  is  only  0,000  and  the 
balance  of  the  brick  are  dried  by  the 
rack  and  pallet  system.  They  burn 
with  wood,  coal  and  coke  in  about  12  to 
14  days  from  start  to  finish  and  produce 
a  very  good  grade  of  common  red  brick 
though  they  are  a  little  light  in  color. 
It  is  Mr.  Blaffer’s  intention  to  make  re¬ 
pressed  brick  in  the  near  future,  in  fact 
he  has  already  purchased  a  Raymond 
Press  and  is  anxious  to  secure  a  moleing 
sand  that  will  burn  a  dark  red,  hoping 
in  that  way  to  improve  the  color  of  the 
brick. 

Mi-.  Blaffer  and  his  neighbor  brick- 


makers  have  one  advantage  over  fellow 
craftsmen  generally — there  is  no  danger 
of  the  clay  giving  out.  A  fresh  supply 
is  brought  to  them  every  year  by  the 
Mississippi.  During  high  water  the  clay 
is  deposited  in  a  low  place  where  there 
is  little  current,  about  which  a  levee  is 
formed,  then  during  June  and  July, 
when  the  river  is  down,  or  at  its  lowest, 
this  deposit,  which  is  six  feet  or  more  in 
depth,  is  dug  and  wheeled  out  to  a  place 
of  safety,  near  the  brickworks,  from 
which  it  is  again  wheeled  to  the  machine 
as  it  is  needed. 

A  NEW  VENTURE. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Blafler,  we  visit¬ 
ed  a  neighboring  yard  (Messrs.  Frey’s 
Son  &  Co.’s)  and  found  them  just  com¬ 
pleting  the  erection  of  a  “Triumph”  Dry 
Press  Brick  Machine,  from  the  factory  of 
J.  J.  Kulage,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  If  we  may 
judge  from  appearances  the  machine 
will  prove  successful  for  it  has  evidently 
been  erected  carefully  by  experienced 
hands.  The  clay  was  tested  in  St.  Louis 
and  is  thought  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
dry  press  process.  This  firm  has  been 
making  brick  by  hand  and  the  change 
from  that  primitive  method  to  the  most 
modern  process  speaks  well  for  their 
progressiveness  and  enterprise. 

We  next  visited  the  yard  of  Jacob 
Von  Hoven.  All  was  silent  here.  It 
was  Monday,  and,  as  is  quite  frequently 
the  case  on  hand  yards  in  this  section, 
the  hands  had  not  recovered  from  their 
Sunday  rest  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  report  for  duty  Monday  morning. 
However,  we  found  the  proprietor  at  his 
home  near  by,  and  was  cordially  invited 
in  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  chat  and  a 
cool  refreshing  drink.  Mr.  Von  Hoven 
is  getting  on  in  years  and  hopes  to  retire 
from  active  business  life  soon  and  place 
the  burden  of  managing  the  brickyard 
upon  younger  shoulders. 

We  are  indebted  to  friend  Blaffer  and 
his  family  for  many  courtesies,  and 
will  not  soon  forget  the  kindly  hospi¬ 
tality  that  made  our  brief  visit  a  very 
pleasant  event. 

STARTING!  RIGHT. 

The  Brown-Frazier  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Portland,  Ind.,  has  been  merged  into 
the  organization  of  a  new  company 
known  as  the  Decatur  Leader  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  located  at  Decatur,  111.  The 
change  is  a  very  gratifying  one  to  all 
the  parties  concerned. 

A  brief  visit  to  Decatur,  Ill.,  enabled 
us  to  make  some  observations  as  to  the 
outlook  of  the  new  company  worthy  of 


mention.  The  new  organization  has  a 
cash  capital  of  $50,000,  and,  if  necessary, 
this  amount  can  be  doubled.  The 
Decatur  Tile  Co.  (so  well  known)  is  a 
large  stockholder,  together  with  other 
wealthy  citizens.  The  ground  occupied 
is  a  portion  of  the  old  plant  of  the  D.  T. 
Co.  Within  the  past  three  months,  or 
less,  large  and  commodious  brick  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected,  and  fitted  up 
with  necessary  machinery  and  tools. 

The  works  commenced  operations  the 
eighth  of  this  month.  The  new  compa¬ 
ny  already  have  orders  on  hand  sufficient 
to  employ  a  large  force  of  men  from  the 
start. 

The  Decatur  Tile  Co.  are  improving  a 
new  plant  on  grounds  near  by.  on  the 
line  of  the  Wabash  Railway.  They  an¬ 
ticipate  a  trade  for  the  “Leader”*and  a 
full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery,  that 
will  not  only  require  all  the  room  of  the 
new  building,  but,  ultimately,  the  large 
brick  building  now  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick.  The  new 
tile  and  brick  works  are  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old. 

In  company  with  J.  G.  Shea,  who  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  works,  and 
well-known  to  the  craft,  we  visited  the 
new  brick  and  tile  plant,  now  in  course 
of  construction.  The  buildings  are  built 
of  brick  and  admirably  arranged,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Sharer  Dryer  with  ten  tunnels 
100  feet  in  length.  The  capacity  of  the 
Dryer  has  already  been  tested  and  found 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  flues  of  the 
Dryer  are  connected  to  a  large  65  foot 
stack. 

They  have  already  burned  two  or  three 
kilns  of  brick.  The  kilns  are  round 
down  or  up  draft,  20  feet  inside,  holding 
80,000  brick.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  Mr.  Shea  is  utilizing  his  past  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  construction  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  new  works. 

The  Decatur  Tile  and  Brick  Co.  have 
been  using  the  “Leader”  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine  for  many  months  past,  and 
were  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they 
induced  the  old  company  to  merge  itself 
into  the  new  organization.  Both  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Frazier  are  the  practical  op¬ 
erators  of  the  new  plant,  bringing  with 
them  the  experienced  men  employed  in 
the  old  plant  to  operate  the  new.  They 
have,  indeed,  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  very  flattering  outlook. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 

IFull  oft  about  our  frighted  ears 
Our  airy  castles  tumble  down, 

And  oft  a  cruel  cross  appears 
The  thing  we  fondly  thought  a  crown. 

Wall  Lake,  la.,  wants  a  brickyard. 
Bentonville,  Ark.,  wants  a  tile  factory. 
D.  B.  Ball  is  making  brick  at  Callaway, 

Neb. 

Frederick,  Md.,  is  to  have  a  new  steam 
brick  plant. 

Mr.  Jno.  Foster  is  running  a  brickyard 
at  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Jas.  H.  Rodger  &  Co.  will  make  brick 
at  Bristol,  Tenn. 

G.  A.  Shockley  will  start  a  brickyard 
at  Story  City,  la. 

A  large  pottery  will  probably  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Colfax,  Ore. 

Frank  Genter  is  gcing  to  run  brick 
works  at  Madison,  Ind. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  is  putting  down  brick 
on  her  principal  streets. 

The  Belmont  Brick  &  Tile  Co., Martin’s 
Ferry,  0.,  has  been  organized. 

A.  B.  Mayer,  Gretna,  0.,  is  putting  a 
new  tile  machine  in  his  factory. 

The  Mather  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  company  at  St.  Louis, 
Minn. 

The  West  Chester  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
have  put  in  a  Henry  Martin  Stock  Brick 
Machine. 

The  Bloomfield  Kaolin  and  Phosphate 
Mining  Co.,  Gainesville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
incorporated. 

W.  H.  Nickels,  O.  H.  Gobble  and  oth¬ 
ers,  will  establish  brick  works  at  Outfield, 
near  Bristol,  Tenn. 

J.  A.  Price,  Scranton,  Pa,,  desires  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  paving  brick. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  discussing  the 
paving  question  and  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  give  vitrified  brick  a  trial. 

F.,  Bowman,  E.  P.  Jones  and  C.  R.  Kap- 
pes  are  organizing  a  company  to  manu¬ 
facture  paving  brick  near  Denver,  Col. 

The  St.  Charles  Pressed  Brick:  Co.,  St, 
Charles,  Mo.,  have  put  in  a  New  4  Mold 
Andrus  Press  and  are  highly  pleased 
with  it. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner’s  new  works  at 
Belleville,  Ill.,  are  in  operation.  He  is 
equipped  with  the  New  Andrus  4  Mold 
Presses. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  devices  for  making  brick  and  tile, 
write  to  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Plymouth, 


Ohio,  for  their  illustrated  catalogue, 
which  will  convince  you  of  the  many 
points  of  superiority  by  the  OHIO  Mach¬ 
ines,  which  they  manufacture. 

Newton  &  Co.,  fire  brick  manufacturer, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  made  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  Mary  T.  Clark.  The  business 
will  be  continued. 

The  West  Springfield  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Springfield,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated 
by  Henry  Dawson,  Jno.  L.  Mason  and 
Ed.  Dawson. 

W.  H.  Robinson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
several  acres  of  very  valuable  clay  land 
near  that  city  and  contemplates  estab¬ 
lishing  brick  works. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  by  P.  L.  Simpson, 
J.  L.  Simpson  and  W.  R.  Omohandro. 
Capital  stock  $150,000. 

W.  G.  Hipp,  Secretary  of  the  Massillon 
Stone  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  says  they  will 
erect  a  new  plant  there  considerably 
larger  than  the  present  one. 

Schick  &  Pratt,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  con¬ 
template  putting  up  a  stiff  clay  brick 
plant  and  are  looking  for  a  second-hand 
brick  machine — an  “Ohio”  preferred. 

The  Belmont  Brick  Co.,  Martin’s  Ferry, 
W.  Va.,  are  putting  in  new  machinery 
and  have  bought  a  new  dryer  which 
contains  over  three  miles  of  pipe. 

If  any  of  our  readers  desire  the  services 
of  an  experienced  terra  cotta  pattern  and 
mold  maker,  they  are  requested  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  W.  E.  Tonkinson,  Clover- 
port,  Ky. 

The  Isabel  (Ala.)  Land  Company  have 
incorporated  with  paid  up  capital  stock 
of  $250,000.  They  have  large  deposits  of 
kaolin  and  will  probably  erect  extensive 
brick  works. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Stafford,  of 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  located  a  large  tract 
of  valuable  paving  brick  clay  near 
Springfield,  Ill,  and  will  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  to  establish  works  there. 

A  couple  of  young  men  (Thomas  & 
Wilson)  recently  started  in  the  brick 
business  at  Iowa  Park,  Tex.  Their  first 
kiln  was  a  failure  and  they  “skipped 
out”  leaving  their  creditors  in  the  lurch. 

A  subscriber  writes  that  the  recent 
fire  at  Muskegan,  Mich.,  wiped  out  19 
blocks  of  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  These  will  all  be  rebuilt  immedi¬ 
ately,  thus  creating  a  decided  boom  in 
brickmaking  there. 

Are  you  thinking  of  buying  a  new 
Brick  or  Tile  Machine?  Do  you  have 
any  difficulty  in  deciding  which  one  you 


will  buy?  Do  you  want  the  best?  Then 
buy  an  “OHIO”  made  by  E.  M.  Freese  & 
Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  and  you  will  never 
regret  it. 

The  Decatur  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  pave  one  of  the  principal  streets 
in  the  City  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  with  brick, 
one  mile  in  length,  which  will  require  a 
million  or  more  of  pavers.  The  freight 
rate  from  Decatur  to  Evansville  is  $2.00 
per  thousand. 

R.  C.  Burton,  Secretary  of  the  Town¬ 
send  Brickifc  Constructing  Co.,  Zanesville, 
O.,  informs  us  that  that  company  is  using 
molding  sand  that  is  very  fine,  both  in 
texture  and  color,  and  are  prepared  to 
furnish  it  in  any  desired  quantities  to 
brickmakers  throughout  the  country. 
For  prices,  etc.,  address  them  as  above. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  have  contracted  with  Mr.  C.  T. 
Doxey,  of  Anderson,  for  two  complete 
outfits  including  two  Horizontal  Brick 
Machines,  Disintegrators,  Sanders,  Eleva¬ 
tors,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Clay  cars  and 
winding  drums,  one  50  H.  P.  engine 
and  65  H.  P.  Boiler,  and  300  feet  of  3-inch 
line  shaft. 

Our  readers,  especially  those  music¬ 
ally  inclined,  will  find  an  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  “ad.”  on  page  672.  It  is  a  very 
decided  and  rather  novel  departure  from 
the  common  form  of  “ads.”  and  is  but 
another  evidence  of  Messrs.  Freese  &  Co.’s 
progressiveness.  They  are  not  back 
numbers  but  always  keep  well  to  the 
front — a  commendable  practice. 

The  Ostrander  Fire  Brick  Co.,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Fire  Brick 
Works,  in  addition  to  continuing  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick  in  all  its 
branches,  intend  to  establish  extensive 
paving  brick  works  at  Ostrander,  N.  J., 
where  they  own  valuable  clay  property. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  receive  cata¬ 
logues  of  machinery,  etc.,  which  should 
be  mailed  to  Ostrander,  N.  J. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn  ,  report  a  very  satisfactory 
trade  in  brick  machinery.  Their  “New 
Haven”  soft  clay  brick  machine  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing  in  favor.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  it 
should  write  them  for  circulars,  giving 
full  description  of  this  remarkable  ma¬ 
chine  and  testimonial  letters  from  those 
who  have  been  operating  them  the  past 
season. 

W.  L.  Meredith,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Brick,  Tile  &  Terra 
Cotta  Works,  located  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
called  at  our  sanctum  recently.  Mr. 
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Meredith  says,  that  since  the  death  of 
the  proprietor,  W.  C.  Hill,  the  above 
works  have  been  leased  to  Wm.A.Trinkle, 
formerly  superintendent,  and  that  the 
work  will  be  continued  as  heretofore. 
More  than  $100,000  was  spent  develop¬ 
ing  the  plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
240,000  common  brick  a  day,  besides 
fine  facilities  for  making  pressed  brick. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  this 
city  say  that  they  have  had  the  best 
trade  this  season  they  have  ever  had, 
the  demand  for  their  Disintegrator  hav¬ 
ing  exceeded  that  of  any  former  season, 
they  having  shipped  72  of  the  No.  2  “A” 
Machines,  and  5  of  the  No.  4  “A”  in  the 
past  three  months. 

Carmichael  &  Jacobs,  of  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va.,  who  recently  bought  clay  lands 
near  Wellsburg,  have  associated  with 
them  Messrs.  James  and  Samuel  Paul  of 
the  Mail  City  Lantern  Co.,  Wheeling, 
W.Va.,and  are  arranging  to  start  a  terra 
cotta  plant  and  a  dry  press  brick  plant 
at  Wellsburg.  The  analysis  of  their 
clay  is  the  same  as  the  terra  cotta  clay  of 
Whatcomb,  near  Torquay,  Devonshire, 
England,  which  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fine  art  terra  cotta. 

To  accommodate  persons  desiring  to 
visit  the  great  wheat  and  corn  lands  of 
the  West,  the  Big  Four  Route  (C.  C.  C. 
&  St,  L.  Ry.)  has  established  through  car 
lines,  equipped  with  Wagner  palace 
sleeping  and  reclining  chair  cars,  to  St. 
Louis  and  Peoria,  at  which  point  direct 
connections  are  made  in  Union  Depots 
with  through  cars  for  all  Western  and 
Pacific  Coast  points.  Now  is  the  time  to 
visit  this  great  and  rapidly-growing  sect¬ 
ion  of  our  country,  and  in  order  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  trip  ask  for  tickets 
via  the  Big  Four  Route. 

The  Largest  Pallet  Yard  in  Indiana  is 
being  erected  at  Alexander,  Ind.,  by  Mr. 
C.  T.  Doxey,  of  Anderson.  When  this 
yard  is  finished  it  will  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  pallet  yard  in  the  state.  They 
have  purchased  two  complete  outfits  of 
Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  Indianap- 
polis;  the  yard  is  462  x  200  feet  and  will 
have  a  racking  capacity  of  550,000  brick. 
The  machinery  is  now  on  the  ground 
and  the  rack  is  now  finished.  They  are 
building  a  Gas-well  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  finished  will  commence  making  brick. 
This  yard  was  designed  by  and  the  er¬ 
ection  of  same  is  being  superintended 
by  Mr.  A.  Potts  of  C.&  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  this 
line,  having  superintended  the  erection 

of  several  large  yards  during  the  past 
two  seasons. 


The  Muncie  Brick  Company,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  recently  organized,  have 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000.  They  will  soon  begin  the 
manufacture  of  street  paving  brick  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  company  is 
composed  of  men  endowed  with  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  good  business 
judgment,  and  they,  realizing  that  first 
class  machinery  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  enterprise  of  this  kind, 
placed  an  order  with  Mess.  E.  M.  Freese 
&  Co.,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  for  two  of  their 
improved  No.  1.  Pug  Mills,  and  two  “A” 
Special  OHIO  Brick  Machines,  with 
Board  Delivery  Brick  Cutters. 

The  Collingwood  Brick  Co.,  of  Toledo, 
have  their  new  yard  in  operation ;  they 
are  using  the  Potts  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrators  work¬ 
ing  the  clay,  (which  is  very  hard  and 
tough,)  direct  from  the  bank.  Mr.  Hart, 
the  manager  of  the  works  informed  the 
writer  when  there,  that  several  of  the 
brick  manufacturers  of  Toledo,  have  vis¬ 
ited  their  yards  since  starting  the  mach¬ 
inery,  and  they  all  acknowledge  that 
they  are  making  the  finest  brick  ever 
turned  out  in  Toledo.  The  Machine  is 
running  9  molds  per  minute,  and  they 
have  put  30,000  perfect  brick  on  their 
yard  in  10  hours. 

Ambrose  Baker  of  Sandy  Creek,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rome  (AT.  Y.)  Sentinel,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  process  for  making  brick,  which 
is  likely  to  revolutionize  the  making  of 
that  article,  if  all  his  claims  can  be 
proven  practical.  A  sample  sent  to  the 
School  of  Mines  in  New  York  was  tested 
and  approved,  being  fire-proof  and  with¬ 
standing  a  pressure  of  65  tons.  He  says 
there  will  be  no  soft  brick;  that  they 
need  no  burning  or  drying,  and  can  be 
loaded  upon  wagons  for  use  directly 
from  the  machine;  and  that  they  can  be 
manufactured  cheaper  than  common 
brick.  In  appearance  they  are  like  a 
red  sandstone. 

Davids  &  Seabury,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
write  that  there  is  now  being  organized 
in  that  city  a  joint  stock  company,  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  capitalists,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  everything  in  the  clay 
line,  such  as  tiles,  piping,  fire  and  fancy 
front  and  ornamental  brick,  pottery,  etc., 
the  company  to  be  capitalized  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000.  They  have  very 
fine  deposits  of  clays,  and  the  buff  fire 
clay  is  pronounced  to  be  of  extra  quality. 
In  due  time  this  company  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  clayworking  machinery, 


but  will  require  each  manufacturer  to 
test  their  clays  in  each  and  every  in¬ 
stance.  They  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
catalogues  of  machinery,  etc. 

Contractors  and  builders,  and  indeed 
all  buyers  of  sheet  metal  building  ma¬ 
terial  are  deeply  interested  in  prompt 
execution  of  their  specifications.  They 
will,  therefore,  appreciate  this,  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  rapidity,  which  easily  beats  the 
record.  Our  friends  the  Cincinnati  Cor¬ 
rugating  Co.,  received  on  March  23rd  an 
order  for  No.  16  Galvanized  Corrugated 
Arches,  which  they  shipped  within  48 
hours.  The  sheets  were  rolled,  annealed, 
pickled,  galvanized,  corrugated,  curved, 
and  shipped  within  two  days  from 
receipt  of  the  order.  Where  promptness 
is  desirable  we  can  recommend  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Corrugating  Co.,  for  they  have 
experience,  energy,  and  unrivalled  facil¬ 
ities. 

S.  K.  Fletcher,  of  Fletcher  &  Thomas, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  the  Southwest, 
where  they  have  been  putting  in  a  great 
number  of  brick  machines.  Mr.  Fletcher 
makes  special  mention  of  an  "interesting 
visit  to  the  extensive  yards  of  E.  N. 
Weigle,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  one  of 
their  new  heavy  spur  geared  steam 
Quaker  machines  is  turning  out  45,000 
brick  every  day;  also  a  visit  to  the  yards 
of  the  Tennessee  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Memphis  Tenn. — John  H.  Hensly,  Man¬ 
ager — where  their  daily  output  is  41,000 
most  perfect  brick  ;  these  are  two  model 
brickyards  in  all  their  appointments,  in 
fact  two  of  the  most  perfect  in  every 
respect  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Fletcher 
reports  their  trade  for  the  season  up  to 
this  time  as  being  beyond  his  expecta¬ 
tion,  with  the  best  of  prospects  ahead. 

The  National  Editoral  Association 
meets  in  St.  Paul  Minnesota,  on  July 
14th-17th,  1891.  The  capital  of  the 
North  Star  State  is  a  delightful  place  for 
a  summer  meeting,  and  the  fraternity 
has  the  promise  of  being  handsomely 
cared  for.  St.  Paul  and  its  neighbor, 
Minneapolis,  are  wonderful  outgrowths 
of  the  marvelous  developement  of  the 
northwest.  There  are  many  pretty  re¬ 
sorts  around  these  twin  giants.  The 
most  attractive,  perhaps,  is  Lake  Minn¬ 
etonka,  reached  via  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  with  four  tracks  between  the 
two  cities,  crossing  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Minneapolis  on  a  half  milliondollar 
stone  arch  bridge  in  full  site  of  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  and  the  largest  flouring 
mill  in  the  world,  and  thence  through 
beautiful  suburan  places  to  Minnetonka 
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Beach  and  Hotel  Lafayette,  the  largest 
and  finest  summer  resort  hostelry  in  the 
northwest.  The  hotel  building  is  over 
a  fifth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains 
nearly  five  acres  of  lloor  surface.  Every 
window  faces  the  lake.  All  the  comforts 
and  accessories  known  to  good  living 
and  modern  life  are  provided.  It  is  un¬ 
der  the  management,  for  the  ninth  year, 
of  Eugene  Mehl,  of  the  Ryan,  of  St. 
Paul. 

A  community  can  often  learn  some¬ 
thing  valuable  about  itself  from  the 
observations  made  through  the  specta¬ 
cles  of  an  outsider,  and  if  the  mental 
isolation  of  the  South  could  only  admit 
the  justice  of  some  northern  criticisms, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  South.  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman, 
deals  judiciously  but  fearlessly  with  the 
color  question  in  an  article  called  “A 
Southern  Study,”  which  appears  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  June,  and  her 
studies  are  well  worth  studying  by 
Northern  and  Southern  readers  alike. 
In  her  paper  she  brings  a  strong  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  American  people,  sa}r- 
ing  that  emancipation  was  not  all  we 
owed  the  negroes;  we  also  owed  them  a 
start  in  life,  having  deprived  generations 
of  their  independence,  and  kept  them 
in  dense  ignorance  and  dependence  up¬ 
on  their  masters.  This  is  very  true  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  negroes  that  they 
have  made  such  progress  as  we  see  to¬ 
day.  As  Mrs.  Wyman  says,  the  serfs  in 
Russia  were  treated  far  better,  for  upon 
gaining  their  freedom  they  were  given 
some  land  to  begin  the  world  with.  The 
negroes  have  had  to  earn  every  inch  of 
foothold  they  have  got,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  oppression  of  invested  capital,  es¬ 
tablished  prejudices  and  hatred. 

A  SAD  AFFAIR. 

The  trouble  between  the  Denver,  Col., 
brick  manufacturers  and  their  employes 
culminated  in  a  most  deplorable  affray 
between  F.  N.  Davis  and  the  strikers, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  who  were  shot  by  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
son,  E.  H.  Davis.  The  Davises  were  on 
their  way  to  their  brickyard  with  some 
colored  men,  who  were  going  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strikers,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  large  number  of  strikers  carry¬ 
ing  clubs  and  stones.  A  fight  followed, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  two  of  the 
strikers  and  the  severe  wounding  of  sev¬ 
eral  others.  Great  excitement  prevailed 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  bloody 
riot  would  follow,  but  reason  prevailed 
and  further  serious  trouble  was  avoided. 


Mr.  Davis  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
murder  but  was  released  under  heavy 
bail  his  neighbor  brickmakers  going  to 
his  relief.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  son  will  be  acquitted,  as  they 
acted  in  self  defense.  The  Denver  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  at  a  special 
meeting  passed  resolutions  commending 
Mr.  Davis  for  his  bravery  and  pledging 
their  united  aid  and  sympathy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  various  labor 
organizations  are  bitter  in  their  denun¬ 
ciations  and  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prove  that  the  killing  was  not 
justifiable.  Viewed  from  any  standpoint 
it  is  a  very  sad  affair.  The  outlook  for 
the  Denver  craftsmen  is  not  at  all  prom¬ 
ising. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC  OF  AMERICA. 

Nos.  126  &  128  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

The  annual  Entrance  Examinations  of 
The  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Nos.  126  and  128  East  17th  Street,  New 
York,  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Singing:  September  24tli  and  25th, 
1891,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.;  from  8  to  10 
p.  m. 

Violin,  'Cello,  Contrabass,  Harp,  and  all 
other  Orchestral  Instruments :  September 
28th,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  2  to  5 
p.  m. 

Piano  and  Organ:  September  29th,  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Orchestra:  November  2nd,  from  4  to 
6  p.  m. 

Chorus:  November  4th,  from  8  to  10 
p.  m. 

Operatic  Chxnus :  November  2d,  from 
8  to  10  p.  m. 

The  object  of  the  National  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  being  the  advancement  of 
Music  in  the  United  States  through  the 
development  of  American  talent,  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission  into  classes  of  the 
Conservatory  are  hereby  invited.  It  is 
expected  that  positive  aptitude  shall  be 
shown  by  the  candidates  for  admission, 
without  regard  to  the  applicant’s  stage 
of  progress,  and  that  his  or  her  desire  to 
receive  the  instruction  imparted  in  the 
Conservatory  shall  be  the  outcome  of  a 
serious  and  well  defined  purprse.  The 
successful  candidates  will  enjoy  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  best  teachers  that  can  be 
engaged,  and,  after  graduation,  will  be 
afforded  opportunities  of  making  known 
their  accomplishments,  thus  securing 
engagements.  The  conditions  of  ad¬ 
mission  as  to  fees,  etc.,  (varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  classification  of  the  pupil),  are 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Instruction  in  all  branches  will  be  given 
free  to  students  whose  talent  and  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  it.  The  course  embraces 
tuition  in  Singing,  Operatic  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous,  Solfeggio,  Stage  Deportment, 
Elocution,  Fencing  and  Italian,  Piano, 
Organ,  Harp,  Violin,  Viola,  ’Cello,  Flute, 
Oboe,  Clarionet,  Bassoon,  French  Horn, 


Cornet,  Trombone,  Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point  and  Composition,  History  of  Music, 
Chamber  Music,  Orchestra  and  Chorus- 
For  full  particulars,  address  Charles 
Inslee  Pardee,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 


NIAGARA  FALLS  EXCURSION  ! 


Thursday,  August  6,  1891.  via  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.  R. — “Natural 
Gas  Route.” 


On  Thursday,  August  6, 1891,  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  will  run  their 
popular  annual  excursion  to  Cleveland, 
Chautauqua  Lake,  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  at  following  very  low  rates,  viz.: 


x  uurm. 


Bloomington..  7.00 

La  Fayette .  6.00 

Michigan  City  6.00 
Indianapolis..  5.00 

Tipton .  5.00 

Lima .  4.00 


x  l.  VV  II G . JpO.UU 

Muncie .  5.00 

Connersville...  5.00 

Rushville .  5.00 

New  Castle....  5.00 

Sandusky .  4.00 

Fremont .  5.00 


Cambridge  City,  $5.00. 

With  corresponding  reduction  from  in¬ 
termediate  points. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  purchas¬ 
ers  of  these  tickets  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  special  excursion  side  trips 
to  Lewistown-on-the-Lake,  including  a 
steamboat  ride  on  Lake  Ontario,  for  25 
cents.  To  Toronto  and  return  by  Lake 
from  Lewistown,  $1.00;  to  Thousand 
Islands,  $5.00.  Tickets  for  the  above 
side  trips  can  be  had  when  purchasing 
Niagara  Falls  ticket,  or  at  any  time  on 
train. 

Besides  the  above  privileges,  with  that 
of  spending  Sunday  at  the  Falls,  we  will 
furnish  all  those  who  desire  a  side  trip 
from  Brocton  Junction  to  Chautauqua 
Lake  and  return  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  places  of  spec¬ 
ial  interest  at  or  near  Niagara  Falls,  but 
outside  the  reservation,  including  toll 
over  the  International  Bridge  to  the 
Canadian  side,  elevators  to  the  water’s 
edge  at  Whirlpool  Rapids  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  side,  will  be  offered  on  train  at  a 
reduction  from  prices  charged  after 
reaching  the  Falls. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Niagara  Falls..  The  excursion 
train  will  arrive  at  Niagara  Falls  7.00  a. 
m.  Friday,  August  7th  and  will  leave  the 


Falls  returning  Sunday  morning,  August 
9,  at  6  o’clock,  stopping  at  Cleveland 
Sunday  afternoon,  giving  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  magnificent  monument  of 
the  late  President  Garfield,  and  many 
other  interesting  points. 

Tickets  will  be  good,  however,  to  re¬ 
turn  on  regular  trains  leaving  the  Falls 
Saturday,  August  8,  for  those  not  desir¬ 
ing  to  remain  over.  Tickets  will  also  be 
good  returning  on  all  regular  trains  up 
to  and  including  Tuesday,  August  11, 
1891.  Secure  your  tickets,  also  Chair  and 
Sleeping  Car  Accomodations,  early.  Those 
desiring  can  secure  accomodations  in 
these  cars  while  at  the  Falls.  For  furth¬ 
er  information  call  on  any  agent  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.  R.,  or  address  C.  F. 
Daly,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Keeping  Up  With  the  Times. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  enjoying 
an  enormous  trade  in  their  large  variety  of  Clay  Machinery; 
nearly  three  times  as  large  in  January  and  February  as 
during  the  same  months  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  most  notable  increase  is  in  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills 
and  Auger  Machines  suitable  for  making  Street  Pavers. 

It  is  now  fully  established  by  numerous  trials  that  first- 
class  pavers  can  only  be  made  by  an  Auger  Machine.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  fact,  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  pavers 
made  in  the  United  States  are  produced  by  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Co’s.  Auger  Machine. 

It  puts  more  clay  in  a  cubic  inch  than  any  other  method. 

It  works  clay  at  just  the  proper  temper  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  brick. 

All  parts  liable  to  break  are  made  of  steel.  It  makes 
as  many  brick  in  a  day  as  can  be  taken  care  of.  It  lias 
with  it,  as  an  essential  accessory,  the  Neidergesaess  patent 
lubricating  die,  which  makes  smooth  surface,  square  corners, 
saves  power  and  lamination. 

Another  new  creation  that  is  finding  favor  with  Brick- 
makers  is  the  new  patent  cutting  table.  It  is  adapted  to 
either  side  or  end  cut  brick  and  its  capacity  fully  20  per 
cent,  above  any  hand  table  heretofore  used.  The  column  of 
clay  keeps  constantly  moving,  is  cut  into  side  or  end  cut 
brick  whilst  in  motion,  and  leaves  no  fragment  to  he  thrown 
back  into  the  brick  machine. 

It  is  too  strong  to  break  and  constitutes  an  important 
complement  to  their  excellent  sets  of  brick  machinery. 

The  substitution  of  a  short,  polished  plate  with  a  lubri¬ 
cating  roller  at  each  end,  for  the  six  or  eight  rollers  that 
usually  carry  the  column  of  clay  from  the  die  to  the  cutting 
table,  is  also  a  popular  improvement  by  which  the  handling 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sticky  rollers  is  avoided. 

The  two  rollers  really  bear  none  of  the  burden  of  the 
column  of  clay,  but  only  roll  gently  on  its  underside,  spread¬ 
ing  over  its  surface  a  thin  coat  of  crude  lubricant  which 
they  carry  from  the  oil  reservoir  in  which  they  run. 

The  company  has  several  new  and  improved  machines 
which  they  will  introduce  to  the  fraternity  during  the 
summer. 

Their  clayworking  experimental  station  which  they 
have  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $50,000.00  enables  them  to  thoroughly  test  their 
new  inventions  before  sending  them  to  their  customers’ 
brickyards. 

The  interesting  29th  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  Buc}Trus,  Ohio,  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

See  ad.  on  page  669. 
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A  NEW  PLANT. 


Another  large  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  has,  within  the  last  year,  started  in 
the  Champion  City,  that  will  add  much 
to  the  prestige  already  gained  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  implement  manu¬ 
facturing  cities  in  the  world.  It  shows 
what  push,  energy,  and  brain  can  ac¬ 
complish.  The  “Leffel  Water  Wheel 
and  Engine  Co.,”  although  only  a  little 
over  a  year  old,  are  now  occupying  their 
new  plant  situated  on  the  “Big  Four” 
Route  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
The  works  are  entirely  new  and  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  having  been  designed  and  arr¬ 
anged  with  the  express  purpose  of  facil¬ 
itating  the  business  of  this  large  con¬ 
cern.  The  buildings  are  all  of  face  biick, 
with  walls  19  feet  in  height,  and  slate 


not  only  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of 
their  new  plant  but  have  brought  to  it 
an  experience  of  25  years  in  this  special 
line  of  work,  namely,  the  designing, 
building,  improving  and  putting  upon 
the  market  of  the  James  Leffel  Double 
Turbine  Water  Wheel,  together  with  a 
splendid  line  of  Engines  and  Boilers, 
all  of  which  are  thoroughly  well  made 
throughout  of  the  best  material,  and  the 
public  may  rest  well-assured  that  they 
are  what  they  are  represented  to  be 
really  and  indisputedly  first-class.  The 
officers  of  this  company  are  as  follows: 
Warren  C.  Leffel,  President;  Fuller 
Trump,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager;  Percy  Norton,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  all  of  whom  have  grown  up 
in  the  business  and  bring  to  it  a  large, 
practical  experience,  which,  taken  to- 


MODEL  MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
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The  New  Plant  of  the  Leffel  Water  Wheel 


roof  so  arranged  with  ventilators  that 
the  distance  from  floor  to  top  of  ventila¬ 
tors  is  over  30  feet,  thereby  giving  not 
only  perfect  ventilation  and  light,  but 
adding  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  em¬ 
ployes.  The  works  are  divided  in 
different  departments.  Each  of  which 
is  under  a  competent  head.  The  Mach¬ 
ine  Shop,  Boiler  Shop,  Foundry,  and 
Blacksmith  Shop  have  all  been  arranged 
so  as  to  meet  their  especial  requirements, 
and  are  fitted  throughout  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  way  of 
machinery  of  latest  and  best  design. 
One  special  inside  feature  of  the  works 
is  the  absence  of  posts  or  center  supports 
in  the  building,  and  being  fited  with 
travelling  cranes,  so  arranged  that  heavy 
work  can  be  easily  lifted  and  taken  to 
any  part  of  the  building.  The  company 


and  Engine  Co.,  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

gether  with  their  thorough  equipment 
in  their  new  plant,  enables  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  goods  in  the  highest  perfect¬ 
ion.  Any  one  about  to  improve  water- 
power  should  not  fail  to  write  for  their 
Water  Wheel  Catalogue  ;  and  purchasers 
in  the  need  of  steam  power  will  do  well 
to  ask  for  their  Engine  Pamphlet  and 
prices  before  buying.  Always  address 
them  in  full  as  follows;  The  Leffel 
Water  Wheel  and  Engine  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for¬ 
tune.”  In  the  affairs  of  brick  and  tile 
men  the  flood  tide  of  success  sets  in 
when  they  place  in  their  works  an 
OHIO  Brick  or  Tile  Machine,  made  at 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  by  E.  M.  Freese,  &  Co. 


Company  has  recently  placed  in  service 
on  its  fast  trains  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  three  new  engines  which  are  doubt¬ 
less  the  finest  and  fastest  ever  built  in 
this  country.  These  new  flyers  have 
driving  wheels  six  feet,  six  inches  high 
and  cylinders  20  inches  by  24.  The 
large  cylinders  give  them  tremendous 
power  and  the  high  drivers  protect  the 
machinery  from  the  rack  and  strain  in¬ 
cident  to  driving  smaller  engines  at  great 
speed.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  speed  to  which  these  new  marvels 
may  be  driven  and  they  skim  over  the 
rails  as  smoothly  as  a  swallow  over  a 
lake. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  motive 
power  of  the  company  is  a  consignment 
of  eight  powerful,  ten  wheel  passenger 
engines,  designed  for  service  on  the 
mountain  divisions.  These  are  the 
heaviest  ten  wheel  engines  ever  con. 
structed,  weighing  sixty-seven  and  one- 
half  tons.  They  have  driving  wheels 
six  feet  two  inches  high  and  cylinders 
21  inches  by  26.  One  of  these  machines 
performs  the  work  heretofore  requiring 
two  of  the  ordinary  class  and  they  take 
the  heavy  through  express  trains  up  the 
mountain  grades  quickly  and  with  pei-j 
feet  ease. 

The  Mt.  Clare  shops  of  the  company 
have  recently  completed  an  order  foi 
ten  switch  engines  of  the  highest  type 
and  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  up  f 
train  equal  to  the  full  drawing  power  o 
a  consolidation  freight  engine.  Als< 
three  new  heavy  eight  wheel  passenge 
engines,  having  driving  wheels  five  fee 
eight  inches,  and  cylinders  twenty  inche 
by  twenty-four.  These  engines  are  no\ 
doing  exellent  work;  they  are  ver 
powerful  and  susceptible  of  great  speec 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Con 
pany  has  now  under  construction  at  it 
Mt.  Clare  Shops  ten  powerful  ten  whet  I 
engines  designed  for  fast  freight  servit ! 
and  for  heavy  passenger  trains  on  oce; 
sion,  also  twelve  consolidation  freigl 
engines  of  great  power. 

These  additions  to  its  motive  powtj 
are  in  line  with  the  other  great  improt 
ments  constantly  being  made  in  tl 
general  betterment  of  the  B.  &  0.  p|l,i 
erty  by  its  present  management,  whit 
have  been  noted  by  the  press  from  tin 
to  time,  and  the  rapid  augmentation 
the  passenger  traffic  of  the  Compai 
indicates  that  the  public  is  quick  to  re 
ognize  the  present  and  constantly  incren 
ing  efficiency  of  its  train  service. 
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NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  ii  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewei 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

452,113.  Art  of  Manufacturing  Tile — 
Montezuma  Scott,  New  Brighton,  1  a. 
452,048.  Brick  Machine — David  S.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Boston,  Mass. 

452,710.  Brick  Machine — J os.  J.  Kulage, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

452,895.  Clay  Disintegrating  and  Sepa¬ 
rating  Mill  and  Clay  Disintegrating 
Mill  _  Horace  B.  Camp,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

453,054.  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  table 

_ John  Thompson,  BucyruS,  O. 

453,133.  Machine  for  Pressing  Tile, 
Brick,  Etc.— Geo.  A.  Stanbery,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 


in  which  a  truly  responsible  and  wide¬ 
awake  firm  steadily  advance  towards 
perfection  in  their  product.  Recently 
they  have  made  some  notable  improve¬ 
ments  and  those  who  are  in  any  wise 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  biick 
or  tile  would  do  well  to  secure  of  E.  M. 
Freese  &  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  their  cat- 
alouge  and  copies  of  letters  from  users. 

All  travelers,  either  for  pleasure  or 
business,  agree  that  for  convenient 
trains,  luxurious  and  elegant  equipment, 
perfect  roadbed,  and  elegant  dining  cai 
service,  the  Big  Four  Route  (C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.  Ry.)  is  the  quickest,  safest,  and 
best  line  between  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West.  If  you  are  going  to 
the  mountains,  lakes,  or  seaside,  and 
wish  to  travel  in  solid  vestibule  trains, 
with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  homelife,  ask  for  tickets  via  the  Big 
Four  Route. 


room  in  the  house  that  isn’t  occupied. 

The  visitor  didn’t  answer,  but  he  look¬ 
ed  at  the  clerk,  then  at  the  floor,  and 
ceiling,  and  the  walls,  and  the  furniture, 
and  moved  unsteadily  toward  the  door. 

“There’sh  plenty  of  room  here,  m’ 
frien’,’  he  called  back  to  the  clerk,  “plen¬ 
ty  of  room,  (hie)  fer’m  prove  (hie)  ment. 
Good  night  m’  frien’.”— Detroit  Free  Press. 


RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  arc  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


u.  S.  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  introduce  to  the  craft  on  pages  580 
and  581  a  new  dry  press  brick  machine, 
for  which  many  important  advantages 
are  claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  investigating  this 
class  of  brick  machinery. 


The  OHIO  Brick  &  Tile  Machine 
presents  the  results  achieved  by  the  best 
inventive  and  mechanical  skill,  aided 
by  a  wide  experience  gained  in  many 
years,  endeavor  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  critical  trade.  The  Machines  sent  out 
from  this  Factor}  are  durably  construct¬ 
ed  and  vigorously  tested,  and  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  demonstration  of  the  manner 


THERE  WAS  ROOM. 

He  rolled  up  to  the  counter  in  a  Lan¬ 
sing  hotel  about  3  A.  m.,  and  the  clerk 

was  ready  to  receive  him. 

“Want  a  room,”  he  said  thickly. 

“We’re  full,”  responded  the  clerk 

briefly.  „ 

“So’m  I,”  he  said.  “Gimme  a  room. 

“I  tell  you  we  haven’t  got  any  room. 

They’re  all  full.” 

“Tell’m  better  sliober  up.  Gimme  a 
room.” 

“There  isn’t  any  room  in  the  house, 
and  you’d  better  get  out,”  and  the  clerk 
began  to  get  ready  for  business. 

“Been  out  nearly  all  night  already. 
’At’s  swat’s  matter  wiz  me.  W anter  room.” 
“Once  for  all  I  tell  you  there  isn’t  any 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  play  ing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  0.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R-.  Chicago, 
Ill. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  b. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R-,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


f  I  UObi  U£,  UGiuvx- -  _ — j.-— — ■ — — — 

VV APL1NGT0 N ’ S  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACES 

Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and  Bricfe,  to  Steam  Boilers, 
to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose  and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to 

Malt  Drying  and  the  Reduction  of  Metall ,.,.o  appeal  »  - 

.  . ’  specifications  “d  He  application  ot  ja.  to  ao,  ot  the  —  » 

W.  W ARLINGTON 


Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


©^Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.“^g 


ANTED  Foreman.  Practical  man.  State  ref- 
\  }  erences  and  wages. 

Carson  Press  Brick  Co., 

6  1c.  Riverton,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  city  property  or 
merchandise,  200  acres  valuable  coal  and  tim¬ 
ber  land.  E.  W.  Bassett, 

6  1  d.  Lafayette,  Ind. 


WANTED.  Superior  brick  burner  and  setter. 
State  wages  and  references. 

Carson  Press  Brick  Co., 

6  1c.  Riverton,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Well  equipped  brickyard 
in  a  thriving  village.  Terms  easy.  Write  for 
particulars  to  Ira  N.  McKibbin, 

6  2  d.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Man  with  experience  and  capital 
to  engage  in  the  brick  business.  Address 

“Clay,” 

5  2  c.  P.  0.  Box  432,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  LARGEST  Vitrified  Brick  Plant  in  the 
West.  Can  be  bought  cheap  by  addressing 

R.  B.  Drury, 

5  2  p.  Atchison,  Kan. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  One  %-yard  Barnhart  Steam  Shovel 
built  by  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.;  been  used 
only  a  few  months,  works  well.  Want  to  change  to 
dry  press  process.  Address  Dallas  Brick  Co., 

5  tf  d.  Dallas,  Texas. 


WANTED,  A  small  Pulverizer  adapted  to  pul¬ 
verize  both  hard  and  pale  brick  bats  suffic¬ 
iently  fine  for  molding  sand.  Send  price,  capac¬ 
ity  and  sample  of  product.  U.  S.  Brick  Co., 

6  1  d.  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.  Two  “Quaker”  Brick  Machines  and 
one  Tugmill  manufactured  by  Bennett  Bros.; 
used  but  one  season  and  in  good  order.  Shaft, 
pinions  and  chain  with  each.  Price  for  all  $200,  de¬ 
livered  on  cars.  Address  Geo.  A.  Kerr, 

5  2  d.  Rondout,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Married  man,  with  family,  and  some 
experience  in  clayworking,  to  superintend 
the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  goods 
materials  in  a  large  and  well  equipped  establish¬ 
ment  in  Ohio.  Address,  with  references,  giving 
age,  etc.,  Henry  Adams,  Pres., 

6  2dm.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED.  Good  second-hand  brick  machine, 
engine,  boiler,  etc.  complete.  Address 
6  3  B.  Box  44,  Care  Clay -Worker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  brick  machine ;  two 
combined  brick  and  tile  machines  with  crush¬ 
ers;  one  25  h.p.  and  one  40  h.p.  engine  and  boilers; 
all  practically  as  good  as  new.  C.  W.  Stewart, 

6  3  B.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE.  A  complete  modern  brick  and  tile 
outfit  consisting  of  one  Leader  Brick  and  Tile 
.Machine,  almost  new,  with  lubricating  brick  die 
and  side-cutting  table,  tile  dies  3  to  15-in.  inclusive 
and  tables  with  Leach’s  Patent  Cut  off  Table  for 
handling  large  tile.  One  Brownell  engine,  9xl5-in. 
cylinder,  side  crank  ;  second-hand  hut  thoroughly 
repaired.  And  one  new  30  h.p.  boiler  (never  set  up') 
with  all  the  fixtures  complete.  Will  sell  for  two- 
thirds  actual  cash  value.  Geo.  A.  Harrop, 

5 1  f.  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Seventeen  8%-in .  x4- in . x2%-in. 

Sixteen  8%-in.x4%-in.x2  and  13-16-in. 
Five  9-in.x4)4.in.x2%-in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Eleven  8%-in.x4and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 

All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  A  first-class  tile  manufactory  located 
in  a  booming  town  with  the  best  of  clay;  well 
established  and  demand  in  excess  of  production; 
large  three-floor  drying  shed,  brick  lined  and  steam 
piped  for  winter  running;  good  60  horse-power 
boiler  and  45  horse-power  engine,  new  kilns,  down 
draft,  and  everything  in  first-class  order.  Shed  full 
of  tile  made  this  season  ready  for  burning,  a  bar¬ 
gain  for  some  person.  An  abundance  of  water  and 
cheap  fuel.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Call  on  or 
address  E,  B.  Range, 

6  2  c.  Taylorville,  Ill. 


OE  METALLIC  LATH. 


Have  you  used  it?  If  not,  you  will  find  it 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  surfaces,  the  best  form 
of  fire-proofing,  most  easily  and  cheaply  applied. 
Leading  architects  specify  it. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

» .piendM  li... or  SELF-CONTAINED  CMFIRICC 

SIDE-CRANK  EllblllCd 

- AND - 

RETURN-FLUE  BOILERS 

8,  12,  16,  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade,  how  in  Price.  Strictly  first- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows : 

the  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

() roen mount  Avo.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  IT.  S.  A. 


The  clay-worker 
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CDT-OFF  WIRE. 


CUT-OFF  WIRE. 


Moulding’s  Cut-off  Wire  manufactured  and  tempered 
specially  for  Thos.  Moulding.  The  Best  Wire  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ever  imported.  Send  orders  to 


THOMAS  MOULDING, 

Room  66,  162  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Best  Wire  we  ever  used. 

May,  Purington  &  Co. 


Five  lbs.  will  laBt  me  a  lifetime,  there  is  so 
little  breakage.  Philip  Lichenstadt. 


I  am  running  three  Chambers  and  one 
Penfield  Machine  and  will  say  that  Mould¬ 
ing’s  Wire  is  the  cheapest  because  there  is 
not  half  the  breakage  as  in  some  other 
wires.  Adam  Weckler. 


Am  running  eight  Chambers’  Machines, 
and  had  great  trouble  in  finding  wire  to  suit 
until  Mr.  Moulding  solved  the  difficulty. 

D.  V.  Purington. 


We  run  four  Chambers’  Machines  and  our 
breakage  is  so  little  we  scarcely  notice  it 
now  we  use  Moulding’s  Wire. 

8.  S.  Kimbell.  Gen.  Man. 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 


I  have  very  little  trouble  with  breakage 
now.  Before  we  used  Mr.  Moulding’s  Wire 
we  had  lots  of  it.  Fred  Zample. 


USE  THE  RAOFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  seTni-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet,  Greenwich  and  L,oiubar<l,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 


DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 


Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  official  report  of  the  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  containing  all  the  pap¬ 
ers  and  discussions  bound  in  cloth  for  $1. 
Address  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Ind’pls. 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  for 
dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co  , 

4  tf  d.  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  and  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  in 
fair  condition,  capacity  thirty  thousand  daily. 
For  particulars  address  *  No.  24, 

4  tf  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new; 
perfect  order.  Harland 'Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE.  An  inexhaustible  clay  bed  of  15 
acres  joining  one  of  the  best  brickyards  in 
Galesburg.  850  feet  C.  B  &  Q.  track  frontage. 

Address  Holmes  &  Kingsbury, 

2  tf  d.  Galesburg,  Ill. 


BARGAINS  in  second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines,  Two  Brewer-Tift'ancies,  one  Brewer 
Elevator,  all  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

2  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


WANTED.  A  practical  brickmaker  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  the  management  of  a  fine  brickyard 
and  plant,  now  in  full  operation,  with  a  trade  and 
good  prospects.  Address  Geo.  Brin kerhofe, 

4  4  5p.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Contracting  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works.  Located  in  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Splen¬ 
did  railway  facilities.  Good  business  location  and 
cheap  fuel.  Address  285, 

3  6  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS  in  Second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines.  Two  Brewer-Tiffanies  One  Brewer 
Crusher,  late  pattern,  nearly  new.  One  Brewer  Ele¬ 
vator.  All  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

12  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  Superintendent  of  Brick 
Works.  25  years’  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  by  dry  and  stiff  mud  process;  able 
to  build  and  work  afterwards,  either  updraft,  down 
draft  or  continuous  principle  kilns.  Also  dries  by 
steam  or  hot  air.  Address  I.  P., 

2  tf  t.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Andrus  3-mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  as  good  as  new,  having  had  but  little 
wear.  Our  paving  brick  department  requiring 
more  space  and  attention  has  induced  us  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  making  of  dry-pressed  brick  which  is  our 
reason  for  wishing  to  sell.  We  are  prepared  to 
make  attractive  figures  to  any  actual  purchaser. 

Grape  Creek  Clay  Works, 

5  2  c.  Grape  Creek,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  Pottery  with  abundance  of  clay, 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware, 
majolica  wares,  also  fire  brick.  Sales  good.  Also 
a  number  of  jug,  pitcher  and  other  molds  with 
blocks  and  cases  for  same.  Also  a  good  16  ft.  circu¬ 
lar  downdraft  kiln  and  good  workshop.  Railroad 
passes  through  property.  Terms  easy  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  T.  Weeks, 

5  2  c.  Box  33,  Starke,  Fla. 


WANTED.  A  capable  manager  with  some  cap¬ 
ital  to  inve  t,  to  assist  in  organizing  and 
manage  a  dry  press  brick  plant  by  parties  owning 
valuable  clav  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
is  superior  for  a  high  grade  of  press  brick  and  terra¬ 
cotta  and  analyzes  the  same  as  the  famous  Torquay 
Terra-cotta  clay  of  Devonshire,  England,  and  is 
situated  between  three  rapidly  growing  cities  in 
which  are  no  pressed  brick  works.  For  particulars 
address  James  Paull. 

6  1c.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Care  of  Nail  City  Lantern  Co. 

FOR  SALE.  Will  take  $4,000  for  a  brick  plant 

consisting  of  a  Chambers’  Machine  (25,000  daily 
capacity),  a  Brewer  Crusher  and  Separator,  40  h.p. 
eneine  and  boiler,  shafting,  belts  and  necessary 
buildings  and  sheds.  All  new  and  in  place  ready 
for  running.  Clay  tested  and  satisfactory.  Coal 
$1.50  per  ton  and  wood  $1  75  per  cord  at  works 
Demand  for  brick  at  $6.00  per  M  at  yard,  unlimited 
practically.  Will  take  3  millions  at  this  price.  I 
have  also  for  sale  a  40  h.p.  engine  and  boiler  built 
by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  a  Cram  porta 
able  traction  power,  for  applying  to  clay  tempering 
wheels.  A  Carnell  Clay  Tempering  Wheel  and  a  10 
h.p.  Shapley  Engine;  all  hut  little  used. 

J.  D.  Whittaker, 

4  4t  d.  Fort  Payne,  Ala. 
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For  sale  caeap. 

Machine,  new. 
Trucks.  Address 
6  1  d. 


A  Martin  Horsepower  Brick 
Also  a  Repress  and  lot  of 
S.  Roberts, 
Buffalo,  W.  Va. 


PATENTS 


J.  B.  CRALLE  &  CO. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 


COLOEIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  g  d  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


PENSIONS. 


THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sous  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in¬ 
cluded.  If  you  wish  vour  claim  speedily  and  suc¬ 
cessfully^  prosecuted,  JAMES  TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

6  l  a  Washington,  D.  C. 


s1hgle  8t  duplex  Pumps. 

Horizon!  tali  and  Vertical  Puyv^p^. 

<S<  Workmanship. 

D,-n/^rn  H  A  rT  A  1  fl  F 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLftY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets, 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered 


throughout  the  U.  S.  and  iu 
ou  applicatiou. 


foreign  countries,  furnished 


Office: 


ID  ally  C"u.tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 

r-'  '  i  Howard’s  Station,  Mo.  I'ac. 

Ql6  Market  St  Factories,  j  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tile  Roof  in  the  World! 

Fire  proof,  water  proof,  frost  proof,  everlasting. 
No  paint,  no  rust,  no  cement,  color  bright  red. 

Slate,  gravel,  iron,  tin  or  shingle  roofs  are  not 
fire-proof.  Tile  made  of  burnt  clay  is. 

A  non-co  id  victor,  therefore  cooler  in  summer. 
Tested  for  centuries  in  Europe.  Unsupassseu 
in  beauty ;  cheap,  and  lasts  for  ages.  # 

Tile  made  under  patents  owned  by  this  com¬ 
pany  make  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  cheapest 

tile  roof  in  the  world.  . 

Propositions  from  responsible  parties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  manufacture  on  royalty  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

clat  shingle  co„ 

Ingall’s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


;  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
■Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 


For  handling 
Cinders,  Ores,  s 

Cotton-Seed,  etc.  ,  „ 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

-UW  Ti  Des  Moine9t  iowai  Sept.  24*  1887 ' 

GVucft^o.  0oiotfs*of<nayl [K^r'dEiyYroni'our  *drjYpar'^*flrKl'1d!stTitiit*es^i^ 

ns^rssatisaKSS^ >oii  *«■*  *  tile  co- 

B0RDEN,  gEhbECK  §  C6.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  _ 48  &  60  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

“NEW  DISCOVERY”  KILN. 

PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 

It  Heads  tlie  Procession! 

The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  giati  s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 

dtu« conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  tune 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln-near- 

lyThe’proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 

ya.d  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 

to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
ave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


8000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


CINCINNATI 

PIPE  COMPANY. 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

p.  if .  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  ol 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati.  O. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

rT . c—iTT TVS  I’-A-TIEIbTT-) 

These  pump*  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced.  —  — 

Works!a8ewerPF«nTractow*Tou£^tloj»”^lWe^^lnej8,  Qaarri^ 

’"“"send  for  circular  and  price  list  Manufactured  by 

tbs  bxtion  haedwabs  CO., 

lyQMtnr flTON.  COM  ECTI  CUT. 


qOUBLESTRENGTH 

CULVERT 

PIPE 

•mb  w,th 

•<ulSSSS^ 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  l’rice,  One 
Dollar,  l’ostage  l’aid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 

Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St..  Louisville,  Ky. 
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WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST 

BRICK  DRYER 

IN  THE  MARKET. 
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THE  C  L  A  Y  -  W  ORKER 


The  Vandalia  Line, 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

Gth.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bount  ous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  I  he  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay.  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Stifl  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front,  Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  Water  Pipes, 
Fire  Clays,  Fire  Bricks, Glass  Pots,  TerraCotta,  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.  ,  with  a  Hit  tory  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glazes,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modern  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  85.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Work.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities— How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring,  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bricks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manufs  cture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Rooffing  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  the  fvU  Table 
ot  Contents  of  this  important  book,  with  specimens  oj 
the  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Importers 

810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 


The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  clavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Rug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


Buena  "Vista.,  Va. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


^“We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


The  Clay-worker 
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SWORD’.  IMPROVED 
BRICK  MACHINE 


The  Craycroft  Re-press  Brick  Press. 


For  Re-preNHiiigr  Red  and  Kire  Hrick. 


This  Re-Press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 
Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  modern 
Improvements,  and  Is  equal 
to  any  in  the  market. 

It  is  manufactured  of  steel, 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and 
cast  iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

It  is  used  for  repressing 
red  brick,  which  are  used 
for  the  fronts  of  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  enables  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary  red 
brick. 

The  press  is  also  used  to 
repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from  this 
machine  furnished  on  appli, 
cation. 


Approximate  Weight,  900. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS 

Cgr^u,lding 

BRICK 


GENERAL 

BRICKYARD 

con?r*cT0*s 

SUPPLIES 


& 

535 

ABBE^ 

COLUMBUS  5T5. 


a  U.  5. A. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 


OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


-AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
^^Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Oliio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  SIHiiNNAT! F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations." 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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The;  clay-worker. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

2ST ow  ./Si.l'ba.xiy,  lad.. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering. 

The  only  Publication  In  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 
Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co,, 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Beickmaking  and  Bukning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  82.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


TO  MACKINAC 


Summer  Tours. 

Palace  Steamers.  Low  Rates. 

Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

DETROIT,  MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Petoskey,  The  8oo.  Marquette,  and 
Lake  Huron  Ports. 


Every  Evening  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Sunday  Trips  during  June,  July,  August  and 
September  Only. 


Our  Illustrated  pamphlets, 

Bates  and  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  furnished 
by  your  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

E.  B.  WHITCOMB,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

THE  DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  STEAM  NAV.  CO 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 

- For  Handling - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 


Estimate  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’88  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER,  JACKSON  LANDERS,  JOHN  PICKENS, 

President.  Vice-President.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

_ 'Jp  J  J  _ 

United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 

PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


The;  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES 

pugmills,  Re-presses/ 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
elevators,  Ba  rrows.tr  ucks, 

. EnginesandBoilers, . 

Co/v\pleteBric\orT  i  ije-  Outfits 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Keep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
“R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


A  Complete  Vestibule  Limited 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Tracks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

fgyFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc,,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 

A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers—  heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desired. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 

ween  Louis- 
ington  and 
and  a  Ves- 
ing  Car  also 
ween  C  in- 
Richmond 


runs  b  e  t- 
ville,  Lex- 
Washington 
tibule  Sleep- 
runs  bet- 
cinnatl, 
and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 

Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 

The  train  is  perfect  in  every  respect ;  the 
sleeping  and  drawing  room 

cars  are  of  the  Ij  '■Map—  L  most  luxuri¬ 
ous  pattern ;  Ld  ''A  m  the  service  in 

thediningcar  I  #  I  #  #  *s  equal  to 

that  of  any  p^T  FLYING  VIRGINIAN  flrst  class  ho‘ 
tel,  and  the  dining  car 

runs  through  with  the  train,  not  being  cut  off 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  The 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 
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A  NEW  CORPORATION. 


JAMES  F.  CLARK,  Pres. 


JOHN  H.  CAMPBELL,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Company, 


-SUCCESSOR  TO- 


The  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Works,  established  in  1856,  one  of  the  oldest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Machines  in  the  world. 


With  increased  capital,  extensive  additions  to  our  plant  in  the  way  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings,  etc.,  retaining  all  of  the  old  and  experienced  machinists  and  special 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  late  Co.  and  the  largely  increased  facilities  of  the  new  Co., 
we,  by  square  dealing,  good  honest  machinery  (fully  warranted),  courteous  treatment, 
liberal  terms,  and  by  furnishing  machinery  excelled  by  none,  we  ask  for  a  liberal  share  of 
the  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  manufacturers’  trade. 

We  shall  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  complete  outfits  as  well  as  anything  in  the 
line  of  clayworking  machinery.  Send  to  us  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of 
those  who  have  used  our  machines.  Full  working  plans  of  Yards,  Buildings,  Setting 
Machinery  and  Kilns  furnished  our  customers  free. 


( 


We  warrant  our  Patent  Curved  Cut 
to  make  absolutely  straight  brick. 

The  only  Side-cut  Cutting  Table  on 
the  market  that  will. 

Use  it  and  do  away  with  the  warped 
brick  you  are  now  manufacturing. 


Special  No.  6  Curved  Side  Cut. 


Our  Agent 
will  call  on 
you  if  you 
wish. 

No  trouble 
to  answer 
letters. 

Write  to  us. 


No.  1  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Lenawee  County. 


Morenci,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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U/iiiiams’  ^yeloi^c  Qay  pulverizers 

THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Seattle,  Washington. 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
St.  Charles,  Missouri. 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Coaldale,  Alabama. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 


4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Missoula,  Montana. 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Radford,  V  irginia. 

Bridgeport,  Alabama. 
Argentine,  Kansas. 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 


The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75, 000  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 


TESTIIMIOIflTA.IjS. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Work*,  Thad.  S.  Smiih,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  !o  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  s fate  that  1  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
exceTent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Tours  Truly,  Thad  S.  Smith. 


Of  Very  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  Co  ,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  an  1  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Pulverizers,  36,  40  and  48-in.  diani. 
WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay  Screens. 

WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeders  and  Mixers  for  Dry  Presses. 
WILLIAMS’  Grinding  Tables  for  Sizing  Brick. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Conveyors. 


WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks. 

WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  for  stopping  and  starting. 
WILLIAMS’  Friction  Couplings. 

YY  ILLIAMS  Automatic  Feeder,  Granulator  and  Dryer  for 

Pulverizers. 

LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers. 


Write  to 


M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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©  33.  MACHIiTE  ^O'CTX-ID- 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BEST  Revolving  Moulds,  Trucks  and  wheelbarrows 

Dump  Table  made.  a  specialty. 

We  furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  in  need 
of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  Oliio. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— IK  VD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (J  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


603  West  Center  Street, 


MARION, 


OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 


032 
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OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


G-EO.  ‘TXT.  E^THSiLnwE’S 

- PATENT - 

Standard  Flower  Pot  Machine 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

O 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

- - -  ^  III  ^ - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TAPLIN,  RICE 


AKRON,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  clay  Working  Mach 
inery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clay  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies,  Clay 
Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  "Write  for  circulars. 


&  CO., 


This  machine  is  a  marvel  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  does  its  work  accurately 
and  with  a  rapidity  that  is  aston¬ 
ishing,  working  any  ordinary  clay. 

No  Skilled  Labor  Required. 


Brick  and  tilemakers  will  find  this 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  their 
plant.  The  ware  can  be  burned  in 
any  ordinary  kiln.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  particulars. 

Address 

GEO.  W.  RATHSAM, 

175  Shelby  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Every  machine  fully  guaranteed. 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

U2Tls  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Sollcted. 


Mn.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  enquiry  in  regard 
to  our  opinion  of  your  Brick  Trucks  and  Portable 
Hack  system  would  say  that  as  we  had  tried  other 
Trucks  and  laid  them  aside  as  a  failure,  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  we  gave  your  system  a  trial,  but  we 
are  now  glad  that  we  did  as  our  bricks  are  handled 
much  neater,  and  beside  we  save  from  $4.00  to  $4.58 
per  day  on  each  of  our  yards  in  wages.  You  can 
refer  any  one  who  may  doubt  its  merits  to  us. 

Yours,  etc.,  WATSON  &  CECIL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  gRiCK; 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AXjXiISOXT,  Sac., 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 


Statesville, 


C. 


SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


TRENTON. 


! 


i 


L 


GKcriEensriE-sr 

BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS, 

T7s7-IS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  GURNEY  BRICK  MACHINE, 

TG- 

Crushers,  Mixing  and  Moulding  Apparatus 

In  a  single  machine— the  same  being  covered  by  patent  issued 
October.  ®,  1886. 

This  Machine  will  work  any  clay,  however  hard  and  lumpy, 
with  no  preparation  before  soaking  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Crushers  will  take  the  clay  through,  disintegrating  it 
thoroughly,  as  fast  as  the  machine  will  turn  out  the  brick,  as  they 
have  a  capacity  for  50,000  or  more  brick  a  day. 

The  machine  will  turn  out  from  4,000  to  6,000  good,  smooth 
square  brick  an  hour — the  day’s  work  of  about  seven  to  eight 
hours,  in  this  city,  being  33,400  brick. 

With  proper  moulding  sand  the  brick  from  this  Machine  made 
from  any  clay  will  slip  easily,  requiring 

NO  “BUMPING”  OF  MOULDS 

Thus  saving  much  hard  work  and  adding  some  thousands  of 
brick  to  the  day’s  output,  to  say  nothing  of  quality. 


Also  First-Class  STEAM  and  HORSE-POWER  MACHINES 
of  same  pattern,  without  Crushers. 


For  further  information  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 


T.  G.  GURNEY, 


xoo  Wisconsin  Street* 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 

- and - 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Mention  this  paper. 


(See  ad.  on  page  675.) 


FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


P  H  f  MPV  chain  belting 

1  .  11.  IVlIAl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooter 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888-  64  t0  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

-J-HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 


2  _  ,  .  . 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  catalogue. 
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TIEaiZE]  PBOST 


Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


5  5  s 

iSpil 

WtJJ 

- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
intormation. 


> GALESBURG 
ALLSIZESUPTO  ISOH.P. 


WVV. 


'E.V.WftOB.  SflSmYE.S 

Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINUED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVES  SINCE, 

_ 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28,  1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &.  SON, 

MAUPACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRIGK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementsJinlHand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

F .  P.  M.  dc  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  »W  Orders  from  abroad 
>rw  ;ptly  attended  to. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

georgTgarnell, 

loo.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Filth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 


#^*flend  for  Circular  and  Price-List, 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  f®“Mention  The  Clay  Worker, 
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WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ST.  HOTTIS.  3VCO. 


-MANUFACTURERS- 


WHITMAN’S  STOCK  BRICK  TRUCK— 2  Styles. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  Brick  Truck  in  America.  The  materials  are  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Hickory  Lumber.  Steel  Axle.  Either  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels.  Best  Quality 
polished  boxed  end  oil  tempered  springs,  heavily  ironed.  We  have  High  End  Trucks 

for  common  brick,  brick 
barrows. 

We  make  a  large  variety 
of  clay  and  construction 
cars.  The  all  around  dump 
car  has  met  with  great 
favor.  We  also  make  cars 
for  drying  kilns. 

We  have' many  years  fur¬ 
nished  the  HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  BRICK  CO.  trucks 
and  cars  for  their  numerous 
yards.  Also  many  of  the 
largest  yards  inthe  country. 
Send  fm  circulars  and  prices. 

We  also  man ufacture 
Horse  Powers,  Warehouse 
Trucks,  Barrows,  Hay  Press- 

cla*  un  CONSTRUCTION  CAR— ANY  STYLE.  es — horse  and  steam,  etc. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

Factory  Cor.  Eighth  &  Clark  Ave.  -  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Combined  Brick-Dryer  and  Kiln.  —  Continuous  Running. 

Eighty  per  Cent.  Fuel  saved  in  Kiln.  —  No  Extra  Fuel  for  Dryer. 

A  Perfect  Result  from  any  Fuel. — Bricks  Burned  and  Dryed  all  year  around. 

No  Loss  in  Burning.  —  No  Loss  in  Drying. 

All  Goods  burnt  Uniform  in  Color  and  Quality  to  any  Hardness  required. 
Expenses  for  Repairing  Small.  —  Arrangement  very  Simple. 
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BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving, brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clay  working.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
..  - -  — _ _ - _ __ _ . 

Drrke’s  Standard  JIIhdhine  Works, 

ISO-162  So.  Clinton  St..  Clnicag-o.  Ills. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Brick  Machinery,  Clay  Crashers,  Grannlators,  Elevators,  Etc. 


This  Cut  represents  our  “HONEST  JOHN”  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity,  X<3C5?C3C50  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SEVEN  TOXTS. 

“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will  make  more  brick 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Red  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  same 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Our  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  Chicago 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3;  Thomas  Tul ley,  2; 
Fred  Zapple,  1;  Alex  Burke,  1,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Hajt&  Alsip,4;  J.  B.  Legnard,  2;  May, 
Purington  &  Co.,  1;  Wahl  Bros.,  2;  John  Busse,  1,  Union  Brick  Co.,  1;  Chicago  Brick  ami 
Mill  Co.,  1;  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  1;  Adam  Weckler,  1;  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1;  John  Sexton, 
1 ;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1 ;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


! 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

The  International  Terra  Cotta  Lumber 

Company  offers  for  sale  the  exclusive  rights  of  manufacturing  the  new 
Fireproofing  and  Building  Material  known  as 

TERRA  COTTA  LUMBER 

or 

POROUS  EARTHENWARES 

in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Also  shoprights  in  several  cities  of  other  states  on  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  Address 

EDWARDS  ROBERTS,  President, 

NO.  8  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  W  a  1  w  o  r  th  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying;  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fitting's 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Style  1. 


StYLE  13. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  C  Iv  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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THE  HT1PR0VED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RlflCHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

RSBij'jgej'j  §  Ba^, 

Ills. 
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If  you  are  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Piano  or 
Organ,  dont  fail  to  write  us  for  prices. 

A  NEW  PIANO  FOR  $225.00. 

Boxed  and  put  on  cars  here.  This  piano  guaran¬ 
teed  for  Five  Years.  Organs  for  parlor,  lodges  and 
societies  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 


Richmond,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 


8®“Mention  this  paper. 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  largest  stock  of  Swiss  Music 
Boxes  in  the  West. 

We  have  them  in  stock,  self  play¬ 
ing,  with  any  number  of  tunes  from 
2  to  60  at  prices  from  $3  to  $150 
each. 

Also  we  keep  a  complete  stock  01 
music  and  musical  merchandise. 
Instruments,  Guitars,  Mandolines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Brass  Band  in¬ 
struments.  Send  for  catalogues  and  prices. 

20,000  copies  of  music  at  10  cents  each. 

EMIL  WWLSCHNER, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


42  and  44  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 


The  C  i.  a  v  -  w  o  rker. 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Hearings  protected  from  dirt. 
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Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  13G  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


->  'I'fiHI-  3'r/iI\,r)^RD  T  BRICK  -i-  M/K'fUJVF.fi  -«* 

- MANVPACTURED  BT - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

({flBWj  poiqt,  Inland  ConntiJ,  flleto  Yoi^, 


These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years, 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Workcrl 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

GLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co's 
new  yard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and’cracked'brick’than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  Ihe  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELLi,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


eat  Distributor  and  Drying  Attachment  lor  Brick  Kilns 

Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  fuel. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  of 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up-draft  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
horizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  The  flame  used  in 
heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of  a 
burner  introduced  at  the  mouth  of  the  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  over  it,  and 
should  the  popping  take  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  inward  until 
the  gate  falls  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draft  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by*all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  inventor  and  patentee, 

J.  GURNEE. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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p  and  Down  Draft  Kiln. 

#3. 13F  v  E^CEkg  v  I]St  V  BiiP]YING  *  Tilth  *  KIJMDg  <•  0E  *  CkflY  *  W/IRE  -tfs. 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  the 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Down- 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
I  '  '  mHHKIBi  hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 

burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desjred  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

AnyTurther  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular.  ELLENSBURGH,  WASHINGTON. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

TIEHIE]  IBBST  BRICK  BKIXj  CST  OUST  THE  MARKET. 


POINTS  COMMENDING!  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 
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An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting'. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect.. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal ! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 

J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

IE3o:x:  1^10,  Zanesville,  O. 


Keferenc* :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 
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The  Clay-Worker. 


MORRISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  0.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard_and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  <k  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time ;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast- 
ngs  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there 'are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  fine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Connett  Bros. 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  <&>  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  your  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


»  *  Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing ;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 


Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison : 


Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 


Dear  Sir — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago ;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 


Bos  335, 


ZESOIRBEi, 


C3-EO 
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For  further  information,  address 


THE  IDO^EETT-H)E3^.E:l,T'  ^HI_,TSr. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
line  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  has  two 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  “economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood.  # 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  — These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 

to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 
a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY. — Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES. — These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 
that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 


THE  EUD1LY  KILN. 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


64  Joluistou’s  Building. 


W.  A.  EUDALY, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Standard  Sand  Grinder. 


For  Grinding 


and  Sieving  Moulding  Sand. 

ECONOMIZER. 


No  more  sieving  sand!  No  more  waste  sand! 


It  sieves  and  grinds  all 
hard  lumps. 

Less  than  one-half  the 
sand  you  use  now  will  do 
you  with  the  Grinder. 

A  boy  can  grind  and  sieve 
enough  sand  in  2  hours  to  do 
a  large  brickyard  a  day. 

The  sand  can  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Grinder 
without  re-sieving. 

o 

It  will  pulverize  coal 
slack  and  screenings. 

It  will  pulverize  soft- 
burned  brick,  thus  making  it  valuable  in  localities  where  there  is  no  sand. 
It  requires  less  than  one-horse  power  to  run  it. 

It  does  not  break  the  grain  of  the  sand. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  3  years.  It  is  a  great  economizer  of  time  and 
sand.  It  saves  the  price  of  itself  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  It  does  not  break  the  grain  of 
the  sand.  Every  brickmaker  should  have  one. 

Yours  Truly,  Chas.  B.  Siner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  during  the  past  season.  It  saved  the  price  of 
itself  in  3  or  4  months.  It  is  simple  and  and  easily 
handled.  I  would  not  be  without  mine  at  any  price. 
Great  saver  of  time  and  sand.  Yours  Truly, 

Samuel  Huhn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  further  information,  apply  to 


FRANK  B.  Me  A  V  O  Y, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


22nd  and  Mifflin  tSts. 


The  Clay-worker 
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IMPROVED  CLAY  DISINTEGRATOR. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
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Plain  Slide  Valve  and  Automatic  High  Speed  Engines;  Self  Contained. 


Prom  lO  to  SO  Horse-power. 


Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
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The 


W  O  R  Iv  E  R . 


DUMPING^ 


^tMNEO  WlmD 


*.  Tempering  Wheel 
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SIDE  CRANK  ENCINE 


OWING  Oty 


gp 
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\J  \HG  DUlhlp, 


We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S 


cvtf  wmroji 


^OOUMPq 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 


Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it, 


door 


$R'CK 


MULT  TRUCK 


OFF-BEARINO  TRUCK 


T  H  E  CLAY-WORKER. 
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U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


EMENS’  PATENT 


trattalaJotr 


Ian 


rofafion 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want— one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  bi  ick 

or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent.  o\  er  the 

ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  \arieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fe  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 


MICH. 


WILLIAM  HILTON, 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


DUNKIRK,  NT.  Y. 
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This  machine  is  built  all  of  iron 
and  steel;  is  open  the  whole 
length  on  top.  Grinding  tub,  ten 
feet  long;  is  provided  with  my 
patent  relief  pitman  and  relief 
pushout,  and  horizontal  plunger 
for  filling  press-box. 

Height  of  machine  is  6  feet. 
Weight,  16,000  lbs. 

Hilton’s  Horizontal^Brick  Machine. 

Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 


No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  forgetting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine.  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

WARNING  XO  MACHINE  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 


Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Works  very 
stiff  clay  with¬ 
out  breaking. 


No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


The  clay-worker 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


A'® 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


WWhen  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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The  clay-worker 
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Brick  Manufacturer  knows  or  has  heard  of 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE. 


This  machine  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Every  machine  is  built  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  its  inventor — Mr.  Henry  Martin.  If  you  are  contemplating  enlarging  your  plant,  if  you 
contemplate  going  into  the  business  anew  or  if  you  want  anything  at  all  in  the  line  of  the  very  best  appliances 
for  the  scientific  manufacture  of  brick,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Send  us  a  pencil  sketch  of  your  plant  with  dimen¬ 
sions;  tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  plans  and  reliable  estimates.  If  necessary,  our  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  will  visit  you  and  give  you  estimates.  Will  build  your  plant  and  start  it  in  successful  operation  and 
make  the  finest  brick  you  ever  saw. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 


Incorporated. 


Send  for  a  Catalogue.  LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S  A 

Send  for  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  of  our  Bond  Patent  Steam  Dryer. 


<L> 
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ON 


The;  Clay  -  W  orke  r. 
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The  I.  X.  Li.  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


gH  IMP 
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The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest*size. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 
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the  Clay-  W  orker. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  IMPROVED  MACHINERY  FOR 

BRICKMAKING,  EMRRACIN6 

“Automatic”  Brick  Machines  with  or  without  Pugmills. 

Clay  Disintegrators  that  are  positively  far  in  advance  of  all  similar 
machines  and  are  acknowledged  by  practical  men  who  have  investigated, 
to  be  very  superior.  Our  manner  of  setting  out  the  cutting  bars  (when 
necessary)  especially  recommend  them. 

Light  and  Heavy  Pugmills  adapted  to  attach  to  Brick  Machine, 
or  to  be  operated  independent.  We  build  special  machines  for  special 
purposes. 

Complete  arrangement  of  Hoisting  Drum,  Clay  Cars  and  Cable  to 
connect  direct  -with  Brick  Machine  or  to  operate  separately. 

Our  own  patented  Clay  Conveyors  built  in  any  length.  Compare 
them  closely  with  all  other  offerings  and  let  merit  decide. 

Our  specialty  is  to  furnish  power,  shafting  and  machinery,  including 
all  fixtures,  and  deliver  same  in  practical  operation  under  guarantee.  Do 
not  bother  with  machinery  that  is  without 

REPUTATION. 

Take  it  a  little  slow.  Carefully  investigate  and  commence  right. 
Such  is  the  Road  to  Success.  Address  all  communications  to 

Jonatljai)  CaeageO  £ong, 

133  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


This  c  l,  a  y- wo  r  k  e  r. 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Q?IEf  BF^ 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville.  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors. 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beaiings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
back  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  . 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  fire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 


breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  .  ... 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it 

We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 
Etc.,  Etc.?  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  MTorks, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Clay-Worker. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

IEVIATHAN  *  BELTING 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS  LOR 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  LETTER. 

Office  of 

Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co., 
W.  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 

712  National  Avenue  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

February  28,  1890. 
Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  ‘•Leviathan”  Belting  supplied 
by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We 
had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from 
9-inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved 
uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during 
the  last  25  years  used  every  description 
of  belting,  leather,  rubber  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has 
given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  yours. 

I  watched  their  working  carefully  from 
the  commencement  until  we  closed  down 
for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion 
of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less 
slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  got  more  work  through 
with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  our  class  of  work,  we  found 
the  weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
these  belts. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
with  any  one  wishing  information  on 
this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Ft.  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works. 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Con¬ 
veyor  Belt,  being  far  more 
serviceable  and  efficient  than 
any  other  belt  or  device. 

Get  the  Leviathan 

and  you  get  the  Best. 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using 
your  8-inch  8-ply  Leviathan  Belting  for 
three  years.  We  elevate  wet  glass  sand  to 
a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 
sprocket  chain  elevator,  and  we  find  by 
experience  that  one  Leviathan  belt  will 
elevate  eight  times  as  much  sand  as  a 
sprocket  chain  will,  before  it  wears  out. 
The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have 
given  us  good  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co. 
Dictated.  Per  E.  C.  Downerd,  Pres 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEYIATHAN”  Belting. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLE 


Factories:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Improu^d  Brie^  /Tyaelpipery! 

If  you  wish  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way 
of  brick  machinery,  you  should  not  fail  to  write  us  for  full  particulars  of 
our  new  machines  as  we  have  something  to  communicate  in  this  line  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  especial  interest. 


(UPRIGHT  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  ANI)  PUG  MILL.) 

*.*.  '•  I  l.  '  '  k 

We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  machinery,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  on  machinery  of  any  capacity  for  making  either  stiff  clay 
or  sand  moulded  brick  and  guarantee  results.  Address 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  <fc  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R.  K  E  R. 


Willoughby. 

Ohio. US. A 


OUTFITS  Tor  Makinc  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  PROOFING  and  TERRA  COTTA  LUMBER  A  SPECIALTY 


THE  LARGEST  H.I3WES  O**  CLAY  CRUSHERS  MA.MUFACTUFEED 


Line  SHAFTING,  Cast  PULLEYS,- Couplings,  Hangers  and  KILN  Castings. 

FOR  1FUL.L.  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


8RICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES  OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  CAPACITIES. 


No.  20  a  brick  machine 

Cepaoit*  80  OOO  8«ck  001  da» 


No  10  8  DIFFERENTIAL  MOTION  SMOOTH  ROLL  CRUSHER 

dire  of  Rolls,  J4  •  36  inohKt  Estimated  Weight,  >2,000  lbs. 


NO,  1  SPECIAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


No  20  B  BRICK  MACHINE 


No  2  E  HORSE  POWER 
BRICK  MACHINE 


No  0  SPECIAL  TILE 
MACHINE 


No  16  S  BRICK  MACHINE’ 


No  20  Compouod  Pour-RolLPatented  CLAY  CRUSHER  AND  STONE  SEPARATOR 

With  Pstom  Automatic  focde> 


No  16  D  BRICK  MACHINE 


Oaat  Rings  and  Coders  foi 
C^o’vood  Kilns 


Combined  Kiln  &nd 
l  Aab  Door* 
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The  Clay-  w  orker, 


“NEW  HAVEN”  NOT  “FOUND  WANTING” 


-Me  READ  CAPT.  SANFORD’S  LETTER. 


Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21st,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — As  the  season  of  brickmaking'  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  feel  like  sending 
you  a  report  of  the  “New  Haven"  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  spring.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  Machine.  It  has  been  severely  tested  and  has  not  been 
“found  wanting."  It  is  to-day  making  first-rate  brick  from  this  tough,  stony  clay  with- 

out  the  aid  of  A  tempering  pit,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  shall  want  another 
“New  Haven"  Machine  as  soon  as  I  can  get  ready  for  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  C.  L.  SANFORD. 


The  “New  Haven”  Machine  Weighs 

14,300  Pounds. 


It  is  the  Heaviest,  Strongest,  and  without  doubt  the  Best  Machine 
for  Making  Pallet  Brick  in  America  to-day. 

Write  for  information. 

THE  HICLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


-  W  O  R  K  E  R 


THE  LATEST 

Jiffi’9  *  /lutomatie  * 


IMPROVED 

Bric;K  *  /^aefyii^es 


JLIESIE]  BETOKP  QTTESTIOISr 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  *• Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 


The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Belief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  act  automatically.  Have  a 
lately  INVENTED  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  perceptible  jar. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Bead  it* 

(Established  by  John  It.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  ITuhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21st,  1889. 
Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen— It  affods  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  tilled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  reyularlu  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninet y  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuccess  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 
We  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 
for  Catalogue,  For  further  information,  address 

TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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T  II  R  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  PC  E  R. 


STILL  IN  THE  LEAD. 

What  a  Few  Users  of  the  POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINES, 
DISINTEGRATORS  and  MOULD  SANDERS  Think  of  Them. 


Making  Brick  for  the  Philadelphia  Market. 

Office  of  S.  J.  ROSE  &  SON, 

Chester,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Messrs.  0.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  your  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander  in  operation  and  would  say  that 
they  are  doing  all  you  claim  for  them  and  are  making  brick  which  are  a  credit  to  your  Company. 

Yours  Truly,  S.  J.  ROSE  &  SON. 


What  They  Think  of  it  in  Texas. 

Office  of  HIGGINS  MFG.  CO, 

Beaumont,  Texas. 

»  / 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— I  write  to  let  you  know  how  we  are  getting  along  with  the  machinery  we  purchased  of  you. 
We  erected  and  started  the  same  without  any  assistance  from  you  except  the  drawings  you  furnished.  The 
Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander  are  doing  fine  work,  the  work  being  done  is  far  ahead  of  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  We  are  making  the  finest  brick  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  State,  taking  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank. 
We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  machinery.  Yours  Truly,  HIGGINS  MFG.  CO. 


Making  Brick  in  Wisconsin. 

Office  of  THE  CLAY  LUMBER  CO. 

Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — The  Brick  Machine,  Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander  we  purchased  from  you  last  August  is 
doing  fine  work  and  more  than  meets  our  expectations.  Your  Truly,  CLAY  LUMBER  CO. 


O.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO, 
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The  Clay-worker. 
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After  Four  Years’  Use  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Office  of  LANCASTER  BRICK  CO. 

98  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  0.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Our  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrator  is  making  25,000  good  brick  every  day, 
working  our  tough  clays  which  we  had  formerly  soaked  from  24  to  36  hours,  direct  from  the  bank.  Our  Disinte¬ 
grator  has  done  the  work  and  in  the  four  years’  use  has  not  given  us  any  trouble  at  all.  The - who  are 

using - Disintegrator  smashed  their  machine  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Brush  likes  our  Potts  very  much. 

Yours  Truly,  LANCASTER  BRICK  CO. 


The  Potts  Combined  Pugmill  and  Disintegrator  working  at  Syracuse,  N.Y, 


Office  of  C.  &  L.  MERRICK. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Since  starting  the  Pugmill  and  Disintegrator  purchased  of  you  last  Call,  we  are  making  the  best 
brick  at  a  less  cost  than  we  have  ever  made  before.  We  formerly  soaked  our  clay  24  hours,  but  we  are  now 
taking  it  direct  from  the  bank,  making  a  saving  of  two  men’s  wages  each  day.  Yours,  C.  &  L.  MERRICK. 


The  Potts  Mould  Sander. 

Office  of  C.  &  L.  MERRICK. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

< 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Since  making  changes  suggested  by  you  in  the  Sander  it  is  working  nicely  and  she  is  a  little 
Dandy.  Yours  Truly,  C.  &  L.  MERRlOK. 

It  always  pays  to  buy  the  best  and  when  you  purchase  the  Potts 
Brick  Machines,  Disintegrator  and  Mould  Sander  you  are  sure  of  getting 
machinery  that  will  do  all  claimed  for  it, 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

Our  aim  is  to  keep  up  with  the  time  and  furnish  the  most  improved 
machinery.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices  before  purchasing, 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 
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the  Clay-  w  orker. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 

f Mfc-'-'l) 

The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

Not  a  Scattering  Few,  but  ITun- 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices 


j !/  // . . 

•  . m 


U/ellip^top  /T^tyine  Qo., 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


The  c  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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SAMPLE  *  TESTIMONIALS 

From  Among  the  Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Operation  in  all  Sections 

of  the  Country. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  19,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  a  recent  date,  asking  in  regard 
to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  the  1  leteher  &  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased  last  spring,  1  feel  it  is  due  your  firm 
to  give  you  a  complimentary  letter  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
only  made  '2,000,000  brick  this  season,  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  of  good,  nice,  square  brick  per 
day  often  hours,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  cheap  machine  to  buy  the  “Mew  Quaker,” 
and  in  regard  to  the  Pug  Mill,  will  just  say  that  no  mud-working  ma¬ 
chine  is  complete  wi  hout  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
deserve,  I  remain.  Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  N.  Wiegel, 

Superintendent  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  We  have  been  using  four  of  your  Heavy  Steampower 
“New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  for  the  past  two  years  successfully  in 
our  Riverside  brickyards,  and  intend  ordering  one  or  more  machines 
with  the  complement  of  Pug  Mill  and  Sander,  making  our  daily  out¬ 
put  150,000  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  respectfully,  Sacramento  Transportation  Co  , 

By  J.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Post  Falls,  Idaho,  October  4,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  wou’d  say  we 
consider  the  “New  Quaker”  the  best  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market. 
It  makes  a  perfect  brick  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  put 
twenty  thousand  bricks  per  day  on  the  yard  with  eleven  men. 

Yours  respectfully,  Post  Falls  Brick  Co. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  October  23.  1890. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th,  asking  how  I  like  the 
“New  Quaker  Machine”  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I  will  say  in  the  last  two 
years  have  made  7,000,000  brick  with  them  and  see  no  reason  (with 
slight  repairs  of  wearing  parts)  why  they  should  not  be  good  for  that 
many  more.  So  much  for  their  durability.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they 
turn  out,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have 
ever  seen.  Respectfully,  Sheldon  Brick  Co., 

By  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Manager. 

Corning,  Iowa,  October  9,  1889. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  I  will  say  that  the  “New  Quaker” 
Horsepower  Brick  Machine  I  bought  from  you  last  spring  is  all  that 
you  claimed  it  to  be.  None  of  my  hands  had  ever  seen  a  brick  machine 
of  any  kind  in  operation,  but  they  soon  caught  on.  With  clean  sand 
and  moulds  aad  good  tempered  clay  (which  are  all  necessary  to  make 
bricks  by  any  method)  and  a  team  of  lively  horses,  the  machine  will 
make  all  the  bricks  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it.  Last  season  by 
hand  moulding  I  lost  agieat  many  brick  by  cracking,  both  in  the 
sheds  and  on  the  yard.  This  season  I  have  lost  none.  1  have  shed 
room  for  42,000.  The  stalls  hold  414.  When  running  we  usually  make 
four  stalls  per  hour  or  1650  brick.  We  have  made  a  stall  of  414  brick 
in  eight  and  a-half  minutes  on  a  spurt.  Respectfully, 

W.  B.  McLaughlin. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  The  two  Extra  Heavy  “New  Quaker”  Machines 
which  we  bought  of  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  you 
sent  us  last  year.  They  have  done  better  than  you  promised  they 
would  do.  We  gladly  recommend  them.  Yours  truly, 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Marshall,  Mo.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  23d  received.  We  think  you  have  the 
best  brick  machine  in  the  market.  We  can  make  brick  equal  if  not 
better  than  stock  brick.  If  any  one  doubts  what  we  say  in  this  part 
of  this  of  the  country,  they  can  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick  are  here  ready  for  inspection. 

Respectfully  yours,  Merkins  &  Rose  Bros. 


Helena,  Mont.,  September  27, 1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  regarding  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  will  say  that  the  four  extra 
heavy  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugmills  in  connection  with  the  four  extra 
heavy  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
from  the  first,  da>  that  we  started.  We  also  have  four  mould-sanding 
machines.  The  day’s  work  has  been  30,000  per  machine,  and  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  that  amount  in  nine  hours  and  have 
made  that  amount  in  seven  hours.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  pugmills  to  anyone  contemplating  purchasing  soft  mud 
machinery.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  yard  during  the 
brickmaking  season  l  will  gladly  explain  the  merits  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  to  them.  1  remain. 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  H.  Bray,  Supt.  N.  Kessler’s  Brickyard. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  September  26,  1889. 

Gents:  The  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  brick.  Can  make  2,000  an  hour  with  six  men  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  brick.  The  men  and  mj  self  knew  nothing  about  the  machine, 
but  we  have  never  been  hindered  one  minute,  nor  has  it  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  A.  Irish. 

Santa  Clara,  N.  Y .,  October  3, 1890. 

Sirs:  The  two  horsepower  machines  we  bought  of  you  are  good, 
and  will  sign  any  testimonial  you  desire.  Yours,  John  Hurd, 

President  Northern  Adirondack  R.R. 

[We  never  write  up  testimonials  for  signature  and  only  publish 
what  our  customers  actually  say.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  Extra  Heavy  Machine  1  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  works 
very  nicely  and  makes  nice,  square  brick,  and  in  fact  gave  me  every 
satisfaction.  I  gladly  recommend  your  machine  to  brickmakers. 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

Fred.  W.  Harvey. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  October  2,  1890. 

Gents:  The  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring  has  given  satisfaction.  I  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
1  took  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  spring  and  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Denver,  and  visited  most  of  the  brickyards  on  the  route,  and  came 
home  and  ordered  a  “New  Quaker”  from  you.  I  use  the  pallet  system 
with  a  swing  roof,  which  is  a  good  thing.  "  No  lost  brick  by  rain. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  P.  Alsip. 

Lockland,  Ohio,  October  15,  1890. 

Gents:  Have  been  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.  Have 
made  good  brick  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  ten  hours.  Our  brick  have 
taken  the  lead  over  hand-made  and  other  machine-made  brick  in  this 
section.  Respectfully  yours,  Mueller  &  Pater. 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recommendation  for  your  “New 
Quaker”  Machine,  for  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  We  put 
it  to  a  test  and  run  1,700  brick  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  nice  brick 
as  you  wish  to  see  in  the  manner  we  manufacture. 

[Extra  Heavy.]  Yours  truly,  Simon  Kline. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Octobers,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  March  15th  I  started  the  running  of  the  Extra  Heavy 
Steampower  “New  Quaker”  Machine  I  purchased  from  you,  since 
which  time  I  have  turned  out  a  daily  average  of  46,000  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick.  During  that  time  1  have  been  to  but  little  delay  for 
repairs.  Any  of  your  many  customers  contemplating  the  running  of 
a  yard  requiring  that  amount  of  output,  I  certainly  would,  and  can, 
cheerfully  recommend  to  them  the  above  size  and  kind  of  machine. 

Respectfully,  James  Bleeker. 

[Mr.  Bleeker  uses  a  mould-sanding  machine  to  accomplish  this 
rapid  speed  which  enables  the  machine  to  turn  out  just  as  many  brick 
as  you  can  take  care  of  per  day.] 


“GO  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE.” 
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Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO.. 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 
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TILE  MACHINE 


AND- 


STEAM  CUTTING  BOARD  DELIVERY  TABLE. 


UI.JMI 


piraBimpir 

. . . 

— A^fss  <S  nc.  C/.  /VX'  y 

This  Table  is  something  new.  The  work  of  cutting  is  done  by  steam 
through  a  small  steam  cylinder  in  the  frame  of  Table. 

THE  BEST  MADE  MACHINE. 

LONG  BEARINGS,  ALL  IN  ONE  CASTING. 

Self  Lubricating  Boxes.  The  Best  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 

Machine  will  do  the  greatest  variety  of  work.  Makes  Hollow  Brick, 

Building  Brick,  Fire-proofing,  etc.,  etc. 

Capacity  20,000  to  40,000.  Weighs  5,000  lbs. 

Makes  Drain  Tile  from  \l/2  to  20  inches. 

We  make  a  variety  of  Cutting  Tables,  Hand  and  Automatic,  Pug 
Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Reduction  Mills,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Photos  of  latest  improvements  in  Cutting  Tables. 

Send  for  Oirc-o-lstrs. 

TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


'Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA,  E=  .A.. 

IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  Place  of  Manufacture  of  the  Chambers’  Machines. 


Chicago  brick  manufacturers  have  found  The  Chambers  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines  well  adapted  to  the  stiff  blue  clay  of  that  locality,  and  this  year  the 
Chambei  s  Machines  in  and  around  Chicago  have  a  daily  capacity  of  over 
3,000,000  bricks,  equivalent  to  more  than  400  miles  of  clay  bar  per  day. 

Chicago  s  output  on  the  Chambers  Machines  for  one  month  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pave  a  pathway  one  foot  wide  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
while  in  less  than  three  months,  Chicago  may  girdle  the  Earth  with 
Chambers’  Machine  made  brick. 

Truly!  CHICAGO  is  GREAT* 

Likewise  The  CHAMBERS  BRICK  MACHINES. 

IBe  Tliou  Lilte  Cliica/go 

USING 


The:  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e:  r  . 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


The  Anti-friction_Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

‘See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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Simplicity  of  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  strength  and 

o  o, 

large  capacity.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  address  the 
manufacturers, 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO, 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 


BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy&Spur  Geared  Machine,  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.]  [Capacity,  150,000  per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good, 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
b  rames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"T  I  T  R  C  L  A  Y  =  w  O  R  K  E  R 


Jfyarer’s  Improved  Dryer. 

Will  Dry  any  and  all  Kinds  of  Clay  Products.  It  is  tlie  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands  alone 
in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly,  econ¬ 
omically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only  Dryer 
that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

OaUdogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GcEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  Sooth  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  x, 

ED.  H.  C^IiL^W^Y,  6E]S’D  fl6E]W.  F&X&AFS&FHIA,  FA. 
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TIE  1.  S.  DRY  CUT  BRICE  PRESS. 


Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No:  315,855,  April  14,  1885.  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8,  1889. 


We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 

This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  than  any  other  press- 
This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 
Terms,  the  most  liberal. 

Purchasers  are  protected. 

Olay  sent  us  will  be  thorough¬ 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

OSWALD  KUTSOHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  CLAY- WORKER. 
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— 

OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY. 


To  the  Brick  Trade: — 


CHICAG-O,  XXJJLi. 


The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  This  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge.1 

After  a  very  careful  exam'nation  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

The  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer”  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements.  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  other  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company, 

* 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor. 


A  PERFECT  BRISK  PRESS. 


THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R . 


More  than  lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 

February,  1889. 


The:  C  l  a  y  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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100  Presses  in  18  Months. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

» 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 
also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 

most  liberal  terms. 

— 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure 
of  400  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The 
power  to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays 
We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press,  who 
is  also  competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick  if  necessary, 
so  that  success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  «fe  WHITE, 


JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt,  Ont. 

Ae«nt  for  Dominion  of  Ohnada. 


CHICAG-O. 


The  Clay-worker. 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


ji.  0.  U/t?iti}ey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  =  \ V  O  R  IX  E  R . 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  STRENGTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them:  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines.” 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 

General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  14.  ,Ue»uoau.e0ur.w„,to.,  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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THK  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 


Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 

Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEEMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO, 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


'T  IT  K  C  Iv  A  Y- W  O  R.  K  E  R 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

Jb.  ZE3ECOX3ID  -U-ITEQXJiiLEr)  I 


READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9x4Hx2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex. 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a.  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  smooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir : — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiftany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — After  operating  he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  mcst  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ot  corners  and  edges,  and 
a  uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir: — Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect. 
The  machine  requires  very  little  powrer  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tak  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 


,  .1 
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ESTABLISHED  1854.  INCORPORATED  1875. 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  "LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 

Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  grt  at  strength,  power  and  durability ;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  or  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and  openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  I  ress.  to  a 
minimum.  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 

do.  4.  The  adjustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes’ time.  .  , 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators.  Mixers  and  Rollers,  also  Engines  and  Boilers  com¬ 
plete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses.  Mater  Works  1  lants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
Mining  Machinery,  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  aud  xarge  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully 

- : TESTIMONIALS. : - 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Ogden,  Utah,  October  15,  1890. 

Gentlemen — Yours  of  the  1st  inst  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of  54,000  brick  in  that  time 
*  *  *  *  The  Lion  Machine  that  I  ordered  last  spring  and  was  unable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine,  is  certainly  the  finest 

and  best  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  made  without  any  exception.  We  have  been  running ’t  now  for  three  months,  day  and  nieht,  making  24  000  front  brick  every 
ten  hours  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  took  a  green  brick  direct  from  the  machine  and  drove  a  spike  through  au  inch  board  without  breaking  the  brick  Our 
brick  made  ou  the  Lion  Brick  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Pair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  10, 1890 ;  stood  the  severe  Hydraulic  Test  which  they  were  subjected 
to  over  all  others,  wilhout  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick.  Aou  can  look,  tor  an  order  trom 
me  for  another  machine  for  next  season.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  hour  during  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothing  for 
repairs.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am  Yours  Very  Truly,  W.  M  ANDERSON,  Manager  A  nderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Wor  s,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  7,  1890. 

Gentlemen  —  About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 
of  such  fine  Quality  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  our  yards  and  buildings  ready  for  them.  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 

»'  each  Pre,,  la  from  28,000  30,000  brick  per  day  ol  ten  hours.  >«  th“  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  meutioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.— ISA  AC  S.  TAYLOR.  Architect. 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  1).  B.  DRUMMOND, 

313  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agent  for  Canada,  I1U0H  CAMERON, 

7 1  Adelaide  St.,  East  Toronto,  Canada. 


The:  c  l  a  y  =  W  o  r  k  e:  r 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


The  Simpson  brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  ■ 
*  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 


TZEBIE  BOYD  HMUYBeOBYIBID 

Clay  Pulverizer  and  Stone  Separator. 

^C^NO^STIjIEIDGKEID  THE  BEST. 

All  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Factories  using  this  Machine  say  they  would  not  be  without  it. 


Persons  owning  Clay^Banks  and  wishing  to  have 
a  practical  test  made  of  their  clay  as  to  color  and 

Semi-dry  Process,  can  do  so  by  sending  one  or  more 
pounds  of  their  clay  by  express  or  otherwise  to  my 
address  with  the  sum  of  S5.  Brick  one-fourth  the 
dimensions  of  ordinary  brick,  will  be  returned  as 
soon  as  test  is  made.  A  chemical  analysis  of  clays 
will  also  be  made  at  reasonable  cost. 

ROBERT  B.  SMITH. 
116  and  118  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Patented  Oct.  19  and  Nov.  3,  1885. 

I  OFFER  to  those  engaged  in  Clay  working,  a  machine  that  has  no  equal  tor  removing  Stones,  Ro ots ,  Pebbj^r 
1  or  other  foreign  substances  and  reducing  Clay  to  Granules  for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Press  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Tile  or  other  articles  made  from  Clay  which  require  a  strictly  pure  materal.  It  is  especially  valuable  to 
makers  of  Fine  Press  Brick,  Tile  or  Terra  Cotta,  as  the  limestones  and  pebbles  are  removed  entire  n°tcru 
and  lett  in  the  clay.  This  machine  is  not  a  crusher  and  will  not  pulverize  wet  clay  01  mud.  The  c  y 

pulverized  in  this  machine  must  be  in  a  dry  or  semi- dry  state.  .  .  .  , 

Its  capacity  is  clay  enough  for  15  to  25  thousand  bricks  per  day  ot  10  hours  and  requires  only  from  4 
horse  power  to  drive.  I  also  make  a  smaller  size,  capacity  enough  for  10  to  12  thousand  bricks  per  day. 


OFFICE,  NOS.  116  and  118  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Robert  b.  smith, 

Licensed  Manufacturer. 


CHICiLGO,  ILL. 

Agent  for  all  Kinds  of  Brick  Machinery. 
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We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 

Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  Fire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drying  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  drying  si  iff  mud  brick. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  VVis  ,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick, 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Seager  &  Gunnis,  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Inch,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick, 
lioyal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

W.  A  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ferguson  &  Denison,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  drying  stiff' mud  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  111. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Ya.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 


S.  A.  Caldwell,  Sr.  Wm.  Graw,  Sr.  Sam  Caldwell,  Jr.  fl.  A.  Pickel.  Wm,  Graw,  Jr. 

;  ARLINGTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  3d,  1891. 

Iron  Oad  Dryer  Company ,  Chicago ,  III.: 

In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  after  we 
have  tried  your  Dryer  thoroughly  for  two  months,  we  find  it  does  all  you  guaranteed. 

Our  Dryer  is  102  feet  long,  14£  feet  wide  and  .contains  4  tracks  which  will  hold  52  of  your  cars  with  double 
decks,  containing  from  25,000  to  28,000  bricks  which  we  dry  every  twenty-four  hours.  We  carry  about  200  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  of  the  Dryer  and  about  150  degrees  at  the  other  end.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praising  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer  we  are  now  making  bricks  regardless  of  cold  weather,  and  we 
think  from  what  other  parties  see  of  your  Dryer  here,  you  will  be  able  to  furnish  others  your  Dryer  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Wishing  you  great  success,  we  are  Yours  Respectfully, 

ARLINGTON  BRICK  COMPANY,  Per  Pickel. 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  Hours. 

UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  AND  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 

InmrClcul  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  III.:  Chicago,  January  20,  1891. 

Gentlemen — 

The  Dryer  you  built  for  us  last  summer  is  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  you  guaranteed;  it  is  drying  our 

brick  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  two  tunnels,  each  17  ft.  wide  by  100  ff7  long,  and  dry  70,000  brick  in  them  every  twenty-four  hours 

without  injury  to  the  brick. 

It  requires  from  75  to  80  h.  p.  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of  course  we  use  less  boiler 
capacity  in  summer  time.  The  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  is  no 
check  or  crack  in  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  "bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying. 

We  cannot  praise  your  Drver  anv  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
Dryei.  ‘  Yours  truly,  M."  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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PEI^fE<$5IOfl  Iff  CiRVlffq. 


S.  E.  King,  President. 


W.  W.  Nash,  Sec  y  and  Treas. 


-OFFICE  OF  — 


OTTAWA  FIRE  CLAY  AND  BRICK  COMPANY. 


Ottawa,  III.,  June  23,  1891. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co.,  I  j 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: — Answering  your  inquiry  of  22nd  as  to  working  of 
your  Iron-Clad  Dryer  in  our  factory,  we  would  say,  that  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  and  does  excellent  work. 

We  dry  9-inch  fire  brick,  ready  to  set  in  kiln,  in  20  to  24  hours; 
and  our  large  paving  blocks — size  4x5 x  1  2",  weight  18  lbs.,  when  burned 
— we  dry  in  30  to  36  hours.  These  blocks  contain  plastic  clay,  and  one 
ordinarily  hard  to  dry  without  checking,  unless  dried  very  slowly.  I  hey 
come  from  the  Dryer  in  perfect  condition  and  only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
them  broken  in  dry  ing. 

Our  Dryer  is,  as  you  know,  10 1  feet  long;  contains  5  tracks;  each 
track  holding  12  cars.  Each  car  carries  240  of  these  large  blocks, 
making  14,400  of  them  in  Dryer  when  full.  If 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  your  drying  system,  and  think  it 
wo  uld  1  )e  difficult  to  improve  upon. 


Yours  Truly, 


OTTAWA  FIRE  CLAY  &  BRICK  CO., 

W.  W.  Nash,  Sec  y  and  Treas. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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No.  1 


that  shall  be  raised  incorruptible  (1  Cor. 
15,  52).  The  statues,  four  in  number, 
are  being  made  by  the  Indianapolis 
Terra  Cotta  Company  from  designs  by 
Architect  T.  L.  Dismukes,  who  was 
recently  called  to  his  last  home  before 
the  completion  of  the  work.  The  statues 
are  to  he  placed  on  the  tower  of  the 
Tulip  Street  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

One  figure  will  be  placed  at  each  corner, 

' 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  39. 


A  Terra  Cotta  Statue. 


/^NUR  illustration  this  month  is  of  a 
piece  of  statuary  in  clay,  and  shows 
at  a  glance  what  can  be  done  in  this 
branch  of  art  work.  Very  little  has 
been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  yet  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  clay  work. 

While  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of 
constructive  and  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  work, 
statuary  in  terra  cotta  is 
comparatively  unknown 
in  America.  This  is  not 
due  to  any  want  of  ad¬ 
aptability,  for  no  mater¬ 
ial  is  better,  if  so  well, 
suited  to  this  purpose. 

It  is  simply  one  of  our 
undeveloped  fields  of 
clay  work.  In  Europe 
terra  cotta  statuary  is 
not  at  all  uncommon, 
but  is  used  very  effect¬ 
ively  both  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  decorative 
purposes  and  both  as 
reprod  u  c  t  i  o  n  s  from 
works  of  the  old  masters 
as  well  as  in  new  and 
original  studies. 

The  enduring  quali¬ 
ties  of  terra  cotta  to¬ 
gether  with  its  peculiar 
and  unequalled  capacity 
for  art  expression  ren¬ 
ders  it  especially  valua¬ 
ble  for  sculptural  work. 

The  subject  of  our  il¬ 
lustration  is  simply  a 
“sketch  model,”  that  is, 
it  has  not  been  finished 
by  the  sculptor.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  life  size, 
being  six  feet  in  height, 
and  represents  an  angel 
blowing  the  trumpet, 
calling  forth  the  dead 


some  ninety  feet  from  the  ground,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  calling  forth  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  The  illustration 
does  not  do  the  sculptor  justice,  as  the 
work,  to  appear  properly  at  a  height  of 
ane  hundred  feet  or  more,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  appear  somewhat  crude  when  pho¬ 
tographed  almost  at  touching  distance. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  terracotta 
for  decorative  work  is  its  tractability.  It 
can  be  produced  in  al¬ 
most  any  color  or  form. 


IT  is  not  what  we 
1  have,  so  much,  that 
brings  in  joy,  my  dear, 
as  the  use  we  make  of  it. 
If  that  splendid  old  fel¬ 
low  in  the  orchestra 
should  use  his  harp  for 
a  fire-screen  we  would 
never  know  what  heav¬ 
enly  sounds  were  in  it. 
But  when  he  sweeps  his 
hands  across  the  chords 
and  brings  out  those 
tinkling  beats  of  melody 
we  can  imagine  how 
Saul  lost  his  evil  spirit 
when  the  young  David 
played  before  him,  and 
over  our  memory  for  ma¬ 
ny  days  the  sweet  notes 
fall  again  like  drops  of 
rain  upon  the  thirsty 
grass.  Life  and  harps  are 
to  be  judged  by  what  we 
get  out  of  and  the  use 
we  put  them  to. — Ex. 


7"HE  great  cathedral  in 
the  City  of  Mexico 
cost,  it  is  said,  $2,000,000. 
Its  roofs  are  shingled 
with  brick  enough  to 
pave  a  town  of  10,000 
people.  Brick  are  the 
shingles  of  Mexico. 
They  are  fastened  down 
with  mortar  and  there 
is  as  much  masonry  on 
the  top  of  every  church 
and  house  as  there  is  in 
its  sides. 
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WORTH  WHILE. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
While  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 

But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  one  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 

For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 

And  it  always  comes  with  the  years  ; 

And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praises  of  earth 
Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  prudent 

When  nothing  tempts  you  to  stray, 

When  without  or  within  no  voice  of  sin 
Is  luring  your  soul  away. 

But  it’s  only  a  negative  virtue 
Until  it  is  tried  by  fire, 

And  the  life  that  is  worth  the  honor  of  earth 
Is  the  one  that  resists  desire. 

By  the  cynic,  the  sad,  the  fallen, 

Who  has  no  strength  for  the  strife, 

The  world’s  highway  is  cumbered  to-day  ; 

They  make  up  the  items  of  life. 

But  the  virtue  that  conquers  passion, 

And  the  sorrow  that  hides  in  a  smile, 

It  is  these  that  are  worth  the  homage  of  earth 
For  we  find  them  but  once  in  a  while. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


(Copyrighted.) 

DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

BY  IRA.  O.  BAKER,  C.  E. 

§  1.  Brick  is  the  exclusive  paving 
material  employed  in  many  of  the  small¬ 
er  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
its  use  for  this  purpose  is  rapidly  extend¬ 
ing.  There  are  a  number  of  elements 
which  commend  brick  as  a  paving  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  only  point  about  which 
there  is  any  question  is  its  durability. 
Several  years  of  actual  use  in  a  number 
of  cities  have  conclusively  shown  that 
brick  pavements  have  a  considerable 
durability  under  light  traffic,  but  there 
are  not  a  few  who  still  believe  that  brick 
is  not  a  suitable  material  for  heavy  traffic. 
The  investigations  referred  to  below 
were  begun  to  fix  a  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  quality  of  paving  brick,  and 
subsequently  the  scope  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  extended  with  a  hope  of  finding 
a  measure  of  the  durability  of  brick 
pavements. 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  these 
investigations  lack  very  much  of  being 
complete,  and  are  in  other  respects  un¬ 
satisfactory.  He  began  them  nearly  two 
years  ago  without  any  expectation  of 
financial  returns,  apd  has  been  able  to 
devote  only  such  fractions  of  time  as  he 
could  spare  from  other  more  pressing 
duties.  Even  after  having  promised  to 
write  up  his  results  for  publication,  he 
is  reluctant  to  comply  and  would  not 
publish  this  article  if  there  were  any 
immediate  prospects  of  his  being  able 
to  continue  the  investigations. 

TESTS  OF  PAVING  BRICK. 

§  2.  The  materials  for  the  following 
,  experiments  were  collected  by  the  wri¬ 


ter,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  brick  were  made,  under 
the  writer’s  direction,  by  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  Mr.  J.  F.  Fisher,  as  a  study  for 
a  graduation  thesis.  Mr.  Fisher  pub¬ 
lished  an  extended  account  of  his  exper- 
ments  in  “No.  4,  Selected  Papers  of  the 
Civil  Engineer’s  Club  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.”  Table  I,  below  presented,  is 
a  summary  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  results,  as 
modified  by  subsequent  experiments 
made  by  the  writer  to  test  certain  anom¬ 
alous  results.  The  writer  has  also  ex¬ 
tended  the  tables  by  including  other 
bricks. 


brick*  experimented  upon  have  been  tested  by 
actual  service  in  the  pavement,  and  in  every 
case  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  is  referred  to  further  on  in 
this  article. 

The  second  column  of  Table  I  shows 
by  whom  the  samples  were  selected, 
those  marked  B  being  selected  by  the 
writer  and  those  marked  M  by  the  ma¬ 
ker  thereof.  The  third  and  fourth  col¬ 
umns  of  the  table  explain  themselves. 
With  one  or  two  unimportant  except¬ 
ions  three  or  more  samples  were  tested. 

TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH. 

§4.  The  experiments  to  determine 


TABLE  I. 

Summary  of  the  Tests  of  Paving  Brick. 


Ref.  No. 

Selected  by 

Locality. 

Quality. 

Transverse  Strength- 
Modulus  of  Rupture,  in 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Absorptive  Power,  in  i 
per  cents,  of  the  weight 
of  the  dry  brick. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Crushing  Strength  of 
Cubes  in  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

Loss  by  Abrasion  during 
3rd  half  hour,  in  per 
cents,  of  original  weight 

1 

B 

A1 

Top  course . 

1,712 

4.5 

2.10 

13,085 

0.8 

2 

B 

A2 

Bottom  course. 

1,013 

8.5 

1.90 

6,860 

2.6 

3 

B 

B1 

Top  course . 

1,496 

1.3 

2.21 

10,545 

0.7 

4 

B 

B2 

Bottom  course. 

1.243 

5.9 

2.08 

9,925 

2.0 

5 

B 

B3 

Old  product . 

1,686 

4.8 

2.11 

9,820 

2.5 

6 

M 

C 

1,680 

1.2 

2.21 

5,260 

0.4 

7 

M 

D 

1,247 

7.1 

1.98 

•5,691 

3.0 

8 

M 

E 

1,331 

2.6 

2.12 

5,468 

1.3 

9 

M 

F 

1,790 

6.1 

2.15 

9,494 

1.9 

10 

B 

G1 

Old  product . 

1,187 

12.5 

1.74 

5,185 

3.7 

11 

B 

G2 

New  product ... 

1,429 

4.8 

1.87 

6,190 

12 

M 

HI 

New  product ... 

2,120 

3.5 

2.24 

8,230 

1.2 

13 

M 

H2 

Old  product . 

2.5 

2.26 

5,890 

1.2 

14 

B 

I 

1,000 

2.0 

3,460 

0.5 

§  3.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the 
principal  makers  in  all  places  where  it 
was  known  that  especial  attention  was 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick, 
asking  them  to  contribute  samples. 
Not  all  responded,  but  samples  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  following  places,  viz: 
Bardolpli,  Ill.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Decatur, 
Ill.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowa, 
London  Mills,  Ill.,  and  Urbana,  Ill. 
This  order  of  arrangment  is  not  given 
in  the  tables,  the  latter  being  purely 
accidental.  For  obvious  reasons  it  would 
be  improper  to  identify  the  several  lots; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
brick  tested  including  samples  from  the 
best  known  makers  in  Illinois,  and  from 
some  of  the  most  prominent  makers  of 
other  States.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  brick 
No.  15  (see  Tables  II  and  IV),  all  the 


this  element  were  made  on  a  Riehle 
Brothers’  testing  machine  in  the  Testing 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  bricks  were  supported  on  knife 
edges  6  inches  apart,  and  the  load  was 
applied  by  another  knife  edge  brought 
to  bear  midway  between,  and  parallel  to, 
the  other  two. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  was  comput¬ 
ed  by  the  formula: 


in  which  W  represents  the  load,  in 
pounds;  b,  d,  and  l.  the  breadth,  depth 
and  length,  respectively,  all  in  inches; 
and  R  the  modulus  of  rupture,  in 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  bricks 
when  tested  were  laid  flatwise  upon  two 
knife  edges  6  inches  (=  l )  apart.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  are  given  in 
the  fifth  column  of  Table  I. 


The  Ceay  =  worker. 
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ABSORPTIVE  POWER. 

‘i  5.  To  determine  the  absorptive  pow¬ 
er,  as  given  in  the  fourth  column  of 
Table  I,  bricks  were  used  which  had 
lain  in  a  steam  heated  room  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months.  The  specimen 
weighed,  and  immersed  in  water  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  then  dried  by 
wiping  with  bibulous  paper  and  weighed. 
It  was  found  that  after  twenty-four 
hours’  immersion,  the  absorption  did 
not  increase  materially. 

Some  experiments  in  testing  absorp¬ 
tive  power  heat  the  specimen  to  redness, 
cool  in  a  desiccator,  and  then  proceed  as 
above.  The  heating  seems  unnecessary, 
since  at  best  absorption  experiments  can 
not  be  very  exact.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  experiments  was  select¬ 
ed  because  it  was  sufficiently  exact,  was 
easily  carried  out,  and  could  be  easily 
duplicated. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

§6.  The  specific  gravity  was  determ¬ 
ined  by  weighing  air-dried  specimens, 
immersing  them  for  twenty-four  hours, 
wiping  dry,  and  weighing  again. 

The  specific  gravity  was  then  comput¬ 
ed  by  the  formula: 

Specific  Gravity  = _ ^ 

*  W'-W" 

in  which  W  equals  weight  before  imm¬ 
ersion,  W/  equals  weight  after  immer¬ 
sion,  and  W "  equals  weight  immersed 
in  water. 

CRUSHING  STRENGTH. 

§7.  The  result  for  the  crushing 
strength  of  brick  or  stone  vary  greatly 
with  the  details  of  the  experiments.  In 
testing  stone  it  is  uniform  practice  to  test 
cubes  whose  faces  are  carefully  dressed 
to  parallel  planes;  but  their  is  no  settled 
custom  as  to  the  manner  of  testing  brick. 
(1)  Some  experimenters  test  half  bricks, 
while  others  test  whole  ones;  (2)  some 
grind  the  pressed  surfaces  accurately  to 
planes,  and  some  level  up  the  surfaces 
by  putting  on  a  thin  coat  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  while  others  leave  them  in  the 
rough;  and  (3)  some  test  the  bricks  set 
on  end,  some  on  the  side,  and  others  lay 
flatwise. 

1.  From  a  series  of  experiments*  on 
soft  bricks,  the  writer  concludes  that  the 
crushing  strength  per  square  inch  of  a 
quarter  of  a  brick  is  about  half  that  of  a 
whole  one,  a  half  brick  is  about  two-thirds, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  brick  about  five- 
sixths,  as  strong  per  square  inch  as  a 
whole  one;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
strength  of  a  quarter,  a  half,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  brick,  and  a  whole  one,  are 

*  Engineering  News,  Vol.  XXI,  page  88. 


to  each  other  as  3,  4,  5,  and  6  respect¬ 
ively.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
apparent  if  a  whole  brick  be  conceived 
as  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  cubes 
placed  side  by  side,  in  which  case  it  is 
dear  that  the  interior  cubes  will  be 
stronger  than  the  exterior  ones  because 
of  the  side  support  derived  from  the 
latter.  The  important  effect  of  this  lat¬ 
eral  support  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
if  pressure  be  applied  to  a  square  inch 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  face  of  a 
brick,  the  resistance  to  crushing  will  be 
ten  to  twenty  times  greater  than  if  the 
parts  of  the  brick  not  directly  under 
pressure  were  removed,  i.  e.,  if  the  por¬ 
tion  under  pressure  were  deprived  of  its 
lateral  support.  The  quarter  brick  and 
the  half  brick  have  less  of  this  lateral 
support  than  the  whole  one.  and  hence 
have  a  correspondingly  less  crushing 
strength. 

2.  The  strength  of  the  specimen  will 
vary  greatly  with  the  degree  of  smooth¬ 
ness  of  its  bed  surfaces.  To  determine 
the  difference  between  reducing  the 
pressed  surfaces  to  a  plane  and  leaving 
them  in  the  rough,  the  writer  selected 
six  bricks  of  regular  form  and  apparently 
of  the  same  strength,  and  tested  three  in 
the  rough  and  the  other  three  after  hav¬ 
ing  reduced  the  pressed  surfaces  to 
planes  by  laying  on  a  coating  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  which,  after  drying,  was  ground 
off  to  a  plane.  The  amount  of  plaster 
remaining  on  the  surfaces  was  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fill  up  the  depressions.  Both 
sets  were  tested  in  a  hydraulic  press  be¬ 
tween  castiron,  parallel  (self-adjusting), 
pressing  surfaces.  The  avevage  strength 
of  those  that  were  plastered  was  2.06 
times  the  strength  of  those  that  were 
not  plastered.  Other  experiments  show 
that  if  the  pressed  surfaces  had  been 
ground  perfectly  flat,  the  strength  would 
have  been  increased  ten  per  cent.  more. 

3.  As  before  stated,  some  experiment¬ 
ers  test  brick  flatwise,  some  edgewise, 
and  some  endwise.  The  strength  end¬ 
wise  is  about  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
strength  flatwise;  and  the  strength  edge¬ 
wise  is  about  three-quarters  of  the 
strength  flatwise. 

All  the  above  shows  how  indefinite  it 
is  to  say  that  the  crushing  strength  of 
brick  is  so  much  per  square  inch,  and 
not  give  full  details  as  to  the  manner  of 
obtaining  such  results.  The  writer  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  test  of 
the  quality  of  brick  or  stone  the  crush¬ 
ing  strength  is  practically  worthless. 
Possibly  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  crushing 


strength  to  prevent  brick  which  are  so 
soft  as  to  be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  from  getting  into  the  pavement. 
Let  us  see  if  this  is  probable.  The  crush¬ 
ing  strength  of  a  cube  cut  from  a  good 
paving  brick  is,  say,  8,000  to  10,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  if  the 
pressure  is  applied  on  only  a  portion  of 
the  upper  surface  the  strength  is  about 
twice  as  much.  The  surface  of  contact 
between  a  wheel  having  a  1  j-inch  tire 
loaded  with  half  a  ton  is  roughly  about 
one  square  inch,  which  gives  a  pressure 
on  the  brick  of  only  1,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Therefore  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  brick  being  crushed. 

The  crushing  test  was  made  in  these 
experiments  simply  and  solely  out  of 
deference  to  custom.  If  the  crushing 
strength  could  be  accurately  determined 
it  would  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
relative  strength,  and  hence  would  be 
useful  in  comparing  the  quality  of 
different  brick. 

The  results  for  the  crushing  strength 
given  in  the  table  were  obtained  by 
crushing  approximate  cubes  between 
self-adjusting  parallel  cast-iron  pressing 
surfaces,  the  pressed  surfaces  of  the  spec¬ 
imens  having  been  made  plane  either 
by  grinding  on  an  emery  wheel  or  by 
laying  on  a  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
RESISTANCE  TO  ABRASION  AND  IMPACT. 

§  8  The  abrasion  and  impact  tests 
were  made  by  putting  the  bricks  and  a 
number  of  pieces  of  iron  into  a  revolv¬ 
ing  horizontal  cylinder.  The  cylinder 
was  a  foundry  rattler  having  wooden 
staves  and  iron  heads,  three  feet  nine 
inches  long  by  twenty-six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  revolved  at  the  rats  of 
twenty-four  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  iron  used  consisted  of  five  hundred 
and  forty-six  pieces  of  smoothly  worn 
‘  foundry  shot”  averaging  about  one-sixth 
pounds  per  piece  and  having  a  total 
weight  of  eighty-three  and  one-half 
pounds. 

The  writer  has  seen  reports  of  abra¬ 
sion  experiments  in  which  the  brick 
were  “tumbled”  with  much  larger  pieces 
of  iron  than  those  used  in  these  experi¬ 
ments.  In  some  cases  brake-shoes, 
weighing  anywhere  from  five  to  fifteen 
pounds,  have  been  used,  “the  loss  being 
determined  by  weighing  the  larger 
pieces  of  brick.”  Apparently  this  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  pieces  of  iron  were  so 
large  as  to  break  the  brick  to  pieces. 

An  abrasion  test  conducted  with  large 
pieces  of  iron  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  conditions  in  the  pavement.  In  the 
latter  the  bricks  are  supported  on  all 
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sides  except  one,  and  are  subjected  to 
pressure  and  precussion  on  this  side; 
while  in  the  experiments  the  bricks  are 
probably  broken  by  blows  on  the  flat 
side — and  possibly  this  too  when  the 
brick  is  supported  only  at  the  ends.  In 
the  experiments  here  reported  small 
pieces  of  iron  were  used  in  the  belief 
that  many  small  pieces  more  nearly  rep¬ 
resented  the  conditions  of  the  street 
than  would  a  small  number  of  large 
pieces. 

When  using  large  pieces  of  iron  in 
the  rattler,  it  is  customary  to  tumble  the 
specimen  only  five  or  six  minutes.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  longer  the  experiments  are 
continued  the  more  likely  will  all  pieces 
be  worn  equally.  Hence  in  these  ex¬ 
periments  the  rattler  will  run  three  sep¬ 
arate  half  hours.  The  average  loss  for 
each  half  hour,  in  per  cents,  of  the 
weight  of  the  original  bricks,  are  given 
in  Table  II. 


stant;  and  hence  the  results  for  the  third 
half  hour  are  suitable  for  use  in  making 
comparisons.  Taking  an  average  for  all 
the  bricks  in  Table  II,  and  calling  the 
amount  lost  during  the  third  half  hour 
unity,  then  the  loss  during  the  second 
is  1.28  and  that  during  the  first  2.24. 
The  values  given  in  the  last  column  of 
Table  I  are  for  the  third  half  hour. 

RESISTANCE  OF  STONE  TO  ABRASION  AND 
IMPACT. 

§9  The  above  tests  for  abrasion  and 
impact  show  only  the  relative  resistance 
of  the  brick  tested,  and  give  no  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  resistance  of 
other  brick  or  stone.  To  aid  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  absolute  standard,  and  also  to 
afford  other  experimenters  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  the  brick  of  their 
locality  with  those  tested  as  above,  i.  e., 
with  bricks  whose  durability  has  been 
practically  demonstrated  by  long  service 
in  the  pavement,  a  number  of  stones  of 


TABLE  II. 

Resistance  of  Brick  to  Abrasion  and  Impact. 


Ref  No. 

Selected  by. 

Locality. 

Loss  in  per  cents,  of  the 
original  weight,  during 

Total  Loss  during 

1st  half 
hour. 

2ndhalf 

hour 

3d  half 
hour. 

1st,  2nd 
and  3d 
half  hours. 

2nd  and  3d 
half  hours. 

1 

B 

A1 

2.0 

0.8 

0.8 

3.6 

1.6 

2 

B 

A2 

4.9 

3.0 

2.6 

10.5 

5.6 

3 

B 

B1 

2.1 

1.3 

0.7 

4.1 

2.0 

4 

B 

B2 

3.6 

2.5 

2.0 

8.1 

4.5 

5 

B 

B3 

5.0 

3.2 

2.5 

10.7 

5.7 

G 

M 

C 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

1.2 

0.7 

7 

M 

D 

6.3 

3.5 

3.0 

12.8 

6.5 

8 

M 

E 

3.1 

1.5 

1.3 

5.9 

2.8 

9 

M 

F 

4.5 

3.1 

1.9 

9.5 

4.0 

10 

B 

G1 

5.7 

4.1 

3.7 

13.5 

7.8 

11 

G2 

12 

M 

HI 

4.2 

2.0 

1.2 

7.4 

3.2 

13 

M 

H2 

3.3 

1.6 

1.2 

6.1 

2.8 

14 

B 

I 

4.5 

1.4 

0.5 

6.4 

1.9 

15 

M 

J 

2.4 

1.0 

1.0 

4.4 

2.0 

In  considering  these  results  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  loss  will 
decrease  as  the  corners  and  edges  be¬ 
come  rounded,  and  that  the  rate  of  this 
decrease  will  vary  with  the  form  and 
hardness  of  the  bricks.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  give  their  paving  brick  square 
corners  and  edges,  while  some  round 
the  edges  a  little,  and  a  few  champher 
off  the  edges  considerably.  Therefore, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  results 
obtained  for  the  first  half  hour  the  least 
valuable.  Tests  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  half  hours  show  that  after  the 
third  half  hour  the  loss  is  nearly  con¬ 


well  known  character  and  which  are 
widely  distributed  were  tested  under  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  conditions  as  were  the 
the  brick. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Difference. 

ctzj  - 

i  When  women  fall  upon  the  street  they  are  not 
filled  with  ire. 

“Did  anybody  see  me?”  is  the  first  thing  they  in¬ 
quire. 

But  when  a  man  falls  down  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  mutter 

Some  hasty,  heated  words  that  no  good  Christian 
ought  to  utter. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ROOFING  TILES. 

IN  pursuing  the  subject  of  tile  roofings 
*  in  its  historical  aspect  we  may  learn 
more  than  mere  facts  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  early  manufacture  of 
this  product.  We  may  learn  what  study 
and  intelligent  consideration  did  for 
these  people  under  changed  conditions 
from  those  of  the  present,  what  study 
and  application  may  do  for  us.  Thought 
has  the  same  product  in  all  ages;  im¬ 
provement  and  general  advancement. 

We  indicated  in  the  last  number  of 
this  journal  the  development  of  the 
Roman  tile  and  its  modifications.  We 
now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
tile  which  originated  in  a  somewhat  later 
period  than  the  Roman  tile,  but  which, 
however,  did  not  supercede  that  form  of 
tile  in  all  sections.  The  Roman  tile  is 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  France  to-day. 
However,  with  its  short  lap  it  came  into 
disfavor  in  the  Northern  parts  of  France 
and  in  such  sections  as  were  subject  to 
snow  and  freezing  weather.  Experience 
told  these  people  that  the  common  form 
of  the  Roman  tile  was  not  the  right 
thing  for  a  colder  section  or  one  where 
there  were  drifts  of  snow.  On  one 
hand  the  snow  blew  up  under  the  tile 


or,  again,  the  water  from  rain  was 
drawn  up  by  means  of  the  capillary  at¬ 
traction  of  the  dirt  and  dust  under  the 
tile.  This  froze  and  if  it  did  not  break 
the  tile  often  caused  injury  from  drip¬ 
ping  water.  This,  naturally  enough, 
called  for  the  lap  tile,  similar  in  general 
design  to  our  shingle  tile.  That  is,  it 
was  similar  in  appearance  as  it  laid  on 
the  roof,  though  quite  dissimilar  in  gen¬ 
eral  form,  methods  of  construction  and 
application.  This  tile  had  its  origin  in 
the  eleventh  century  and  continued  in 
this  form  until  the  twelfth.  In  after 
years  it  was  subjected  to  improvements 
and  modifications.  On  a  steep  roof  it 
was  often  laid  without  nails,  though  a 
flat  roof  it  would  naturally  require  other 
covering  than  its  own  weight.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine,  however,  that  the  blowing  of 
the  wind,  would  cause  quite  an  annoy¬ 
ance  and  occasionally  some  injury  to 
buildings  wlieie  the  tile  was  employed 
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I. 


in  tli is  way.  It  was,  however,  the  almost 
universal  covering  for  all  structures 
of  that  time.  I  may  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  tile  covering  in  one  form 
or  another  is  the  almost  universal  roof 
covering,  excepting  for  very  flat  roofs, 
in  and  about  Paris  at  this  time.  The 

UTi r 


f/c  (> 


old  buildings  which  had  the  partic¬ 
ular  forms  of  tiles  which  are  described 
in  this  connection  and  which  originated 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  often  have  the  same  roofs  to¬ 
day  that  were  first  put  on  them.  In  this 
city,  not  far  from  our  apartment,  is  the 
tower  of  an  old  cathedral  built  in  the 
eleventh  century  which  has  a  tile  cover¬ 
ing  similar  to  the  one  here  described. 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  different  parts, 
which  have  been  added  to  the  general 
structure  from  time  to  time  up  to  the 
last  hundred  years,  the  form  of  roofing 
has  been  changed  on  the  different  parts. 
Even  where  the  new  roof  was  built  up 
against  the  old  the  design  of  the  new 
part  has  been  in  the  style  belonging  to 
the  time  when  the  change  or  addition 
was  made. 

Figure  6  is  illustrative  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  in  the  same 
general  style  of  tile.  Figures  6,  7,  8  and 
9  are  indicative  of  the  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  tile.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  was  slightly  con¬ 
vex,  so  that  each  tile  could  properly  lap 
over  the  other  to  make  a  neater,  closer 
fit.  Figure  B,  which  represents  the  lower 


side  of  one  of  these  tiles,  shows  the  form 
of  the  hook,  which  was  altogether  much 
smaller  and  more  ingenious  in  design 
than  the  one  shown  in  Figure  5.  “A”  in¬ 
dicates  the  spacing  of  the  rafters.  Over 
the  rafter  a  lath  was  nailed  and  the  tile 
laid  so  that  the  hook  came  between  the 
rafter,  and  the  opening  for  a  nail  or  peg 


came  on  the  rafter,  which  gave  it  solid 
nailing  space.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
diagram  that  the  nails  were  not  always 
on  the  same  sides  of  the  hook.  They 
were  on  the  left  hand  side  in  one  line 
and  on  the  right  hand  side  on  the  other 
line.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to 
break  joints  properly  and  at  the  same 
time  locate  the  hook  space  and  nailing 
room  properly.  This  is  the  tile  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  is  quite  a  famous  and  satis¬ 
factory  form  of  tile. 

Figure  8  indicates  the  manner  in 
which  the  tiles  were  cut  where  they 
come  next  to  a  hip  or  valley.  The  tiles 
were  cut  in  this  form  while  they  were  in 
the  clay  and  then  burned.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  then,  as  it  would  be  now,  to  give 
the  orders  for  the  proper  forms  before 
they  were  needed  and  then  to  have 
them  cut  and  burned.  The  models  for 
the  tiles  should  be  made  in  wood  by  the 
builder  and  properly  numbered  and  des¬ 


ignated.  These  tiles  in  the  structural 
parts  of  the  material  are  what  are  known 
as  terra  cotta  tiles. 

Figure  10  shows  a  tile  of  the  same 
general  design  as  the  other  only  more 
carefully  made.  This  came  along  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  also  originated 
in  Champagne.  While  it  was  of  the 
same  general  design  it  was  more  care¬ 
fully  made  and  studied.  It  was  smaller, 
thinner,  and  of  better  material.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  way  up  from  the  bull'  it 
was  enameled,  and  when  arranged  in 
different  colors,  red,  blue,  yellow,  black, 
in  a  Mosaic  pattern  on  the  same  roof,  it 
presented  a  very  interesting  appearance. 
The  cathedral  at  Troyes  was  covered 
with  this  tile  in  a  Mosaic  of  red,  black 
and  white.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  carefully  the  nail  hole  was  made,  so 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  the  tile 
being  broken  by  movements  or  other 
unnatural  disturbances. 

Figure  31  shows  a  most  beautiful  form 
of  hip  coping.  It  was  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  tiling  and  with  hook  sup¬ 
ports  showing  on  the  outside.  The 
Crocket  form- of  decoration  is  given  and 
one  eminently  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
There  is  no  reason  why  precisely  the 


same  hip  coping  should  not  be  used  at 
this  time.  Certainly  nothing  more  beau¬ 
tiful  or  picturesque  has  been  devised. 
The  utility  of  this  design,  its  perma¬ 


nency  and  general  availability,  are  clearly 
understood. 

Figure  12  is  the  design  used  for  towers 
of  pointed  form.  The  same  as  in  the 
hip  coping  this  tile  was  cut  proper  sizes 
before  burning,  while  the  clay  was  soft. 
Each  row  of  tiling  was  slightly  smaller 
than  the  other,  so  that  the  joints  would 
be  exactly  spaced  and  because  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  tile  and  the  projection 
of  the  edges,  a  consequent  broken  line 
be  not  shown.  The  slight  clipping  of 
the  corner,  as  here  shown,  helps  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  uncomfortable  effects  of  a 
straight  tile  on  a  curved  surface.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  this  tile  was  the  beveled 
lower  edge.  Altogether  it  was  a  very 
carefully  made  and  satisfactory  covering. 

Referring  again  to  Figure  10,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  the  little  notch  which 
is  cut  into  the  upper  edge  near  the  lug. 
This  was  done  so  that  the  tile  layer 
could,  by  looking  at  the  back  of  it,  tell 
just  what  tile  to  pick  up,  so  as  to  bring 
a  nail  hole  directly  over  the  rafter.  This 
little  device  is  one  of  the  qualities  which 
illustrates  the  care  with  which  these  tiles 
were  made.  The  same  form  of  tile  could 


be  used  at  this  time  with  the  lugs  if  it 
were  so  desired,  by  nailing  strips  to  the 
sheathing. 

The  next  article  on  this  subject  will 
bring  us  into  the  more  modern  and  more 
decorative  forms  of  roof  covering. 

Paris, May,  1891.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


SO  resume  the  subject  discussed  in 
June  No.  of  Clay-Worker,  I  will  re¬ 
peat  that  all  cost  of  Insurance  is  directly 
or  indirectly  borne  and  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  products  and  tenants  of 
houses,  and  that  brick  houses,  well  built, 
are,  in  the  long  run,  not  only  cheaper 
than  wooden  or  other  combustible  houses 
hut  that  the  cost  of  Insurance  is  at  least 
one  half  less  than  for  wooden  houses. 
At  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  saved  annually  in  the  United 
States  by  using  brick  instead  of  wood 
for  building  purposes  and  this 
sum  would  pay  the  first  extra  cost 
of  brick  over  wood,  say  nothing  of 
the  difference  in  the  real  value  of 
brick  buildings  over  wood. 

THE  FUEL  AND  HEALTH  QUESTION 
IN  BRICK  BUILDING 
I  have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in,  and  given  close  observa¬ 
tion  to,  heating  houses  in  winter 
time  and  I  found  that  well  built 
brick  houses  were  not  only  heated 
to  a  comfortable  temperature 
much  easier  and  cheaper  than  the 
best  wooden  houses,  but  that  they 
were  healthier.  The  temperature 
is  more  equal  in  a  brick  house  than 
in  a  wooden  house  because  the 
walls  of  brick  are  not  subject  to 
sudden  changes  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  wooden  house,  provided 
that  the  walls  of  the  brick  houses 
are  built  as  they  should  be,  with 
an  aperture  or  hollow  space  be¬ 
tween  the  inside  course  of  brick 
and  the  outside  part  of  the  wall, 
say  f  of  an  inch  wide. 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  BUY  GOOD  BRICK 
TO  BUILD  COMMON  BUILDINGS? 

This  question  is  not  pertinent  in  cities 
where  wooden  buildings  are  prohibited, 
but  there  are  many  so-called  cities  and 
nearly  all  the  rural  places  that  use 
wood  or  other  combustible  materials 
almost  entirely  for  building  purposes, 
and  the  excuse  is  that  brick  cannot  be 
had  or  that  they  cost  too  much. 

We  know  that  in  all  the  lines  of  pro¬ 
duction,  both  agricultural  and  mechan¬ 
ical,  there  are  different  grades  of  the 
same  product  and  these  different  quali¬ 
ties  of  things,  if  genuine  of  their  kind, 
may  well  suit  the  wants  and  abilities  of 
the  people.  It  is  propriety  in  the  use, 
and  proper  fitness  of  things  that  most 


concern  sensible  people.  A  person  can 
dress  respectably  and  in  good  taste  for 
common  appearance  with  a  cheap  suit 
of  clothes  but  if  it  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  appear  in  special  places  where 
certain  good  kind  and  style  of  dress  is 
looked  for  and  required,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  order  and  wear  a  sleezy, 
shoddy  suit.  While  this  view  of  taste 
and  fitness  will  apply  to  a  great  multi¬ 
plicity  of  things,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
requires  a  more  strict  application  of  it 
than  the  use  of  brick.  A  flimsy,  shoddy, 
brick  wall  to  make  a  good  job  on  a 
good  building  when  substantial,  excel¬ 
lent  work  is  necessary,  is  about  the  most 
cunning  cheat  that  can  be  devised.  Look 


Thad,  S.  Smith,  Brick  Manufacturer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

for  a  moment  at  an  average  job  of  brick 
work  in  a  fine  house!  All  the  inside 
walls  are  of  salmon  brick  and  bats, 
the  outside  walls  have  “headers”  and 
“stretchers”  on  the  outside  of  hard  brick 
all  filled  in  with  salmon  and  bats,  and 
these,  as  a  rule,  are  not  half  bonded  or 
bedded  in  mortar,  and  are  generally  laid 
dry  in  poor  mortar.  The  water  in  the 
mortar  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  dry 
brick  and  the  hardening  or  crystaliza- 
tion  of  the  mortar  is  impossible,  so  that 
the  walls  of  this  fine  looking  house  are 
only  traps  in  disguise.  They  will  not 
stand  wind  or  fire,  or  reasonable  strain 
or  pressure.  Suppose  this  house  cost 


$9,000  and  took  200,000  brick  for  the 
walls.  70,000  hard  brick=$700;  130,000 
salmon,  arch  and  bats  @  $8  per  M,  $1040, 
total  $1740,  so  that  to  save  $260  in  price 
of  brick  the  whole  expenditure  of  $9,000 
is  in  fact  worthless.  True  the  damage 
is  an  unknown  quantity  and  the  house 
may  be  rented  or  sold  at  a  profit,  still 
the  house  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  It  is 
not  a  good  brick  house  and  an  honest, 
competent  inspector  would  condemn  it. 
There  will  be,  unavoidably,  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  bats  and  salmon  brick  however 
perfect  the  making,  burning  and  setting 
may  be,  and  good  brickmakers  can  find 
sale  for  their  second  quality  of  brick 
which  can  be  properly  used  by  judicious, 
good  builders.  Hard  bats  and 
arch  brick  may  be  used  in  foun¬ 
dations  if  well  bedded  and  joints 
flushed  in  good  cement  or  partly 
cement  mortar.  Salmon  brick  may 
be  used  in  chimneys,  flues,  and 
furnaces,  and  in  the  inside  walls 
of  light,  cheap  houses,  but  all  walls 
intended  for  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity,  should  be  built  of  well  burned, 
hard  brick,  properly  bonded  and 
well  bedded  in  the  best  mortar,  the 
brick  being  well  saturated  with 
water  just  before  being  laid. 

EVERY  RURAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  CAN 
HAVE  A  BRICKYARD. 

In  localities  where  railroad,  or 
other  transportation  is  impractica¬ 
ble,  or  too  expensive,  a  little  co¬ 
operative  company  can  be  formed, 
and  after  crops  are  made  can 
always  find  time  to  make  and  burn 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  brick  to 
supply  all  local  needs  and  wants. 

A  brick  machine,  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  easy  to  work,  can  be 
had  at  a  small  cost,  and  and  an 
expert  brick  setter  and  burner  can 
be  had,  (if  there  be  none  in  the 
neighborhood)  to  complete  the  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  Clay-Worker,  and  the  literature 
it  has  now  to  sell,  which  covers  all  the 
ground  of  theory  and  practice  in  brick¬ 
making,  brings  it  within  the  reach  and 
ability  of  all  intelligent,  practical  men, 
to  become  amateur  brickmakers.  About 
$8,  the  average  price  of  1,000  brick,  will 
get  the  Clay-Worker  for  one  year,  and 
the  only  two  reliable  books  on  the  art  of 
brickmaking  and  burning.  Where  is 
the  man,  whose  body  is  alive,  and  his 
head  plumb  and  level,  that  cannot  afford 
to  know,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  scratch, 
make  a  good  brick  ? 
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A  good  eight-room  brick  house  can 
be  built  anywhere  for  the  money  that 
a  ten-room  frame  or  wooden  house  will 
cost.  The  brick  house,  is  in  all  respects 
superior,  then  why  not  build  it?  The 
only  answer  to  this  is,  from  the  common, 
vague  notion,  that  some  how  or  other,  a 
brick  is  a  costly  thing — a  sort  of  luxury, 
exclusive,  and  an  emblem  of  high  style, 
high  life,  extravagant,  etc.  Well,  I  accept 
the  idea.  I  believe  in  high  life,  in  high 
mindedness,  in  high  Americanism,  of  the 
best  make  and  stock,  with  few  salmon  heads, 
or  bats,  and  not  a  bit  of  “foreign  trash” 
Let  us  have  good  brick,  good  brick 
houses,  and  a  good  stock  of  people  to 
live  in  them.  Let  us  get  rid  of  shoddy 
houses,  shoddy  patriots,  shoddy  politicians, 
and  shoddy  parties.  We  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  very  best  material  for  good 
brick,  and  plenty  of  good  native  stock  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  native  citizens. 
Why  not  supply  our  needs  and  wants, 
and  these  from  the  best? 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 
No.  9. 


GASEOUS  FUELS  CONTINUED. 

EAR  WILL: — In  my  last, I  promised 
you  I  would  next  examine  natural 
gas,  and  this,  although  coming  last  in 
the  series  of  fuel  gases,  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  best  which  we  are  yet  acquainted 
with.  Its  composition  varies  almost  at 
every  well,  and  at  the  same  well,  almost 
every  day.  This  variation  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  analyses,  the  first  is  by 
Mr. S.  A. Ford,  Analytical  Chemist  of  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Manufacturer.  It 
gives  the  average  composition  of  natural 
gas  around  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  second 
and  third  are  of  gas  from  wells  at 
Fredonia,  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  of  gas 
from  wells  at  Speechley,  and  are  taken 
from  “Light,  Heat  and  Power.” 


Av  Pitts. 

Fredonia. 

Speechley 

Carbonic  Acid... 

00.60 

0.41 

0.30 

0.05 

0.26 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

00.60 

000 

0.00 

0.00 

0.50 

Oxygen  . 

00.80 

Trace 

0.34 

Olefiant  gas . 

1.00 

0.00 

0.30 

^2  Hg  Gas . 

5  00  ) 

Marsh  Gas . 

67.004 

00.05 

90.64 

Marsh  Gas . 

95.42 

92.61 

Hydrogen . 

22.00 

0.00 

0.00 

00.02 

2.18 

Nitrogen . 

3.00 

9.54 

9.06 

4.51 

3.61 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

0.20 

100.00  : 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Mr.  Ford  estimates  that  1,000  feet  of 
the  average  Pittsburg  natural  gas  is  equal 
to  54.4  pounds  of  the  average  Pittsburg 
coal,  consequently  a  net  ton  of  this  coal 
is  equal  to  36,760  feet  of  the  natural  gas, 


and  if  the  gas  is  sold  at  10  cents  per 
1,000  feet  the  coal  is  worth  $3.67  per  net 
ton,  that  is,  if  we  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  cleanliness,  saving  of  labor,  etc.,  by 
the  use  of  the  gas,  but  it  would  be  man¬ 
ifestly  unfair  from  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point  to  compare  the  gas  and  coal  from 
their  heating  powers  alone. 

In  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  catalogue, 
entitled  “Steam,”  they  say:  “Natural  gas 
varies  in  quality,  but  is  usually  worth 
two  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  same 
weight  of  coal,  or  about  30,000  cubic  feet 
are  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal.” 

In  the  early  part  of  1881  I  saw  this  gas 
applied  to  brick  burning  at  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va.,  and  I  also  saw  it  used 
for  making  lamp  black  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  At  Sharpsburg,  suburb  of 
Pittsburg,  a  short  distance  up  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River,  it  was  used  in  a  rolling  mill 
generating  steam,  also  generating  heat 
for  the  puddling  and  heating  furnaces, 
and  had  been  doing  this  duty  for  years 
previous  to  my  visit  in  1881.  The  well 
was  in  Butler  County,  some  18  miles 
instant,  and  the  gas  conveyed  from 
thence  to  the  mill  in  6-inch  iron  pipes. 
Natural  gas  was  then  in  its  infancy  but 
was  beginning  to  assert  its  supremacy. 

I  need  trouble  you  no  farther  with  its 
history,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  its 
qualities,  etc.  I  may,  however,  just  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  that  period,  it  was  burned 
in  a  very  wasteful  manner,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  quantity  of 
air  required  to  burn  it  thoroughly. 

If  you  will  examine  the  analyses  of  it, 
as  given  above,  you  will  find  that  hydro¬ 
gen  is  the  chief  constituent  of  this  gas, 
and  you  will  remember  it  requires  eight 
times  its  own  weight  of  oxygen  to  burn 
it;  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air  would 
therefore  be  about  27  times  its  own 
weight,  if  we  add  50  per  cent,  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  in  practice  over 
40  times  its  own  weight  would  be  needed 
to  obtain  perfect  combustion.  You  will 
find  the  gas  very  free  from  nitrogen; 
even  the  Fredonia  gas  contains  over  90 
per  cent,  of  combustible  matter,  while 
the  Pittsburg  and  Speechley  each  con¬ 
tain  over  95  per  cent. 

Hydrogen  predominates  as  to  bulk  in 
all  these  analyses,  but  carbon  prevails  in 
weight  in  the  Fredonia  and  Speechley 
gases,  w’liile  in  the  Pittsburg  hydrogen 
rules  both  in  bulk  and  weight. 

In  the  use  of  natural  gas  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  can  only  be  learned  by 
practically  working  with  it.  Nature 
supplies  this  gas  generally  under  very 
high  pressures,  while  from  a  few  ounces 


to  two  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch 
is  ample  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and 
I  feel  very  sure  that  one-one-hundredth 
part  of  the  pressure  generally  used  would 
be  ample  il  the  supply  pipe  and  burner 
were  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  pressure.  I  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  natural  gas  again  in  my 
future  letters,  so  for  the  present  will  dis¬ 
miss  it,  and  further  consider  the  thermal 
unit,  or  heat  unit,  whichever  you  please 
to  call  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  unit  in  my 
last  letter,  I  mentioned  the  kilogramme 
as  the  standard  for  weight;  they  some¬ 
times,  however,  use  the  gramme  instead 
of  the  kilogramme;  the  gramme  is  only 
one-thousandth  of  a  kilogramme,  but 
this  makes  not  the  slightest  difl’ercnce, 
for  when  a  gramme  of  fuel  is  used,  only 
a  gramme  of  water  is  heated,  or  rather 
each  gramme  of  water  heated  is  the 
measure  of  the  unit,  so  that  grammes  or 
kilogrammes,  pounds  or  tons,  make  no 
difference  in  the  result;  the  difference 
in  number  of  units  is  due  to  the  d infer¬ 
ence  in  the  degrees  of  the  thermometers. 
1°  F.  being  only  five-ninths  of  a  degree 
C.  we  may  therefore  convert  the  thermal 
units  by  the  same  rule  as  we  convert  the 
degrees  of  the  thermometers,  thus,  if  we 
want  to  convert  the  British  into  French 
units  we  simply  multiply  the  units  by 
five-ninths;  take  for  instance,  the  ther¬ 
mal  units  of  hydrogen,  which  are  62,032 
British,  now  62,032X-i-=  34,462.  Take 
again  the  British  units  of  carbon  14,544 
X-|-= 8,080.  Multiplying  French  units 
by  the  same  fraction  inverted  reduces 
the  French  units  to  British;  X 8,0 80 

=14,544  and  X  34,462  =  62,032.  To 

people  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
needless  repetition  in  this,  but  remem¬ 
bering  how  this  subject  puzzled  me,  and, 
how  obscure  appeared  to  me  the  few 
terse  sentences  that  explained  it  all,  is 
the  only  excuse  I  can  offer  for  this 
method  of  making  it  easy  and  clear  to 
you;  I  shall,  however,  feel  quite  satisfied 
you  will  fully  comprehend  it  by  a  home¬ 
ly  and  familiar  illustration,  and  for  this 
purpose  let  us  take  a  brick  kiln  with  a 
capacity  of  62,000  common  red  bricks, 
but  which  would  be  equally  well  filled 
with  34,000  fire  bricks,  because  the  fire 
bricks  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
red  ones;  this  then  represents  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  units,  the  small  red 
bricks  are  British  units,  and  the  fire 
bricks  are  the  French,  and  34,462  French 
units  measure  the  same  as  62,032  British 
units. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

In  my  last,  I  cautioned  you  against 
the  supposition  that  any  other  substance 
might  take  the  place  of  water  in  meas- 
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uring  the  heat  unit,  water  is  for  many 
very  good  reasons  the  best  substance 
that  could  have  been  fixed  on.  I 
showed  you  that  nearly  31  pounds  of 
gold  or  nearly  18  pounds  of  silver  would 
be  required  to  measure  our  present  unit, 
this  I  told  you  was  owing  to  the  specific 
heat  of  different  substances.  If  you  refer 
to  a  dictionary  for  the  word  “Specific” 
you  will  find  “Distinguished  one  from 
anothej,”  “Comprehended  under  a  kind,” 
“Peculiar,”  etc.  Now  these  definitions 
throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  subject, 
for  “specific”  here  does  not  refer  to  any 
peculiarity  of  the  heat  itself,  but  refers 
more  particularly  to  a  quality  of  the 
cubstances  that  have  been  subjected  to 
heat;  this  quality  is  sometimes  called 
capacity  for  heat,  this  is  not  thoroughly 
satisfactory  either,  but  will  serve  our 
purpose  for  the  present,  and  when  once 
understood,  the  name  is  of  little  signifi- 
sance. 

It  is  found  that  some  substances  heat 
and  cool  again,  much  quicker  than  oth¬ 
ers;  those  becoming  hot  the  quickest  are 
said  to  have  the  least  capacity  for  heat, 
or  the  least  specific  heat ;  thus  you  see 
from  what  has  been  said  above  that  wa¬ 
ter  has  over  30  times  the  capacity  for 
heat  that  gold  has,  and  nearly  18  times 
more  than  silver.  From  this  and  what 
has  been  stated  before  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  quantity  of  heat  that 
would  raise  one  pound  of  water  from 
freezing  point  to  boiling  point,  would  be 
sufficient  to  easily  melt  2£  pounds  of 
gold,  2  pounds  of  silver  or  §  pound  cast 
iron.  Now  this  is  owing  to  the  small 
capacity,  or  specific  heat  of  these  metals. 
Water  you  will  observe  has  a  large  spe¬ 
cific  heat,  or  better,  a  high  specific  heat, 
and  is  the  standard  by  which  all  other 
substances  are  measured.  The  unit  heat 
of  water  is  represented  by  unity,  or  1.000, 
which  makes  that  of  gold  .03244,  silver 
is  .05701,  cast  iron  is  .1298,  brickwork 
and  glass  .2000. 

Now  comes  in  the  application  of  heat 
units,  specific  heat,  etc.  Knowing  that 
a  thermal  unit  will  raise  one  pound  of 
water  1°  F.  and  of  course  212  thermal 
units  will  raise  one  pound  212°  or  to  the 
boiling  point,  we  can  by  a  very  simple 
calculation  tell  how  many  heat  units  are 
necessary  to  raise  to  any  temperature 
any  number  of  pounds  of  any  substance, 
the  specific  heat  of  which  is  known  to 
us — let  us  take  for  example  brickwork, 
or,  bricks,  assuming  them  to  be  the  same. 

The  specific  heat  of  bricks  being  2,000, 
it  follows  then  that  one  heat  unit  will 
heat  5  pounds  of  bricks  l°F.,and  calling 
the  weight  of  a  brick  4  pounds  it  also 
follows  that  a  thermal  unit  will  heat  1^ 
bricks  1°,  consequently  160,000  thermal 
units  would  raise  200,000  bricks  1°.  Now 
1,700°  is  the  average  melting  point  of 
brass,  which  we  will  assume  is  also  the 
temperature  necessary  to  burn  a  red 
brick  “hard,”  then  1,700X160,000=272,- 
000,000,  these  are  the  thermal  units 
required  to  raise  200,000  bricks  up  to 
the  temperature  of  melting  brass,  or 
1,700°;  then,  as  one  pound  of  carbon,  or 
good  coal,  contains  14,544  thermal 


units,  if  wre  divide  272,000,000  by  14,544, 
we  get  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal 
that  will  give  out  this  heat,  which  we 
find  is  18,702  pounds  or  a  little  more 
than  8^  gross  tons  of  coal.  This  then  is 
the  theoreticvl  quantity  of  fuel  required  to 
raise  200,000  cold  bricks  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  melting  point  of  brass, and  it 
would  unquestionably  do  it  if  none  of 
the  heat  were  wasted.  This  may  serve 
to  show  how  near  we  are  to,  or,  how  dis¬ 
tant  we  are  from  the  goal  of  perfection; 
and  it  may  serve  also  to  guard  us  against 
the  assertions  of  those  who  pretend  to 
have  considerably  exceeded,  even  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Tables  of  specific  heat  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  treatise  on  chemistry,  also 
in  most  manuals  and  hand  books  for 
engineers.  A  very  good  table  is  found 
in  the  “Pocket  Manual  for  Engineers,” 
by  John  W.  Hill,  Cincinnati ;  it  is  an 
extensive  table, giving  authorities  as  well. 

I  must  warn  you  against  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  more 
ornamental  than  useful  and  plays  no 
part  in  our  everyday  work  and  life. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  so  intimately 
mixed  up  in  our  domestic  and  manufac¬ 
turing  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
it  without  incurring  heavy  penalties. 
Again  it  is  impossible  to  study  properly 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  fuels  without 
knowing,  or  studying  simultaneously 
the  laws  and  properties  of  heat. 

I  could  give  you  any  amount  of  ex¬ 
amples  in  specific  heat,  but  prefer,  for 
the  present,  giving  you  the  specific  heats 
of  a  few  bodies  from  the  work  mentioned 
above,  and  request  you  to  work  them 
out  yourself  into  examples  similar  to 
the  one  given  above,  it  will  do  you  more 
good  than  double  the  time  spent  simply 
in  reading : — 

Specific  Heat. 


Hydrogen . 3.4046  ’ 

Water . 1.0000 1 

Wrought  Iron . 1098] 

Cast  Iron . 1298 

Copper . 09515 

Tin . 05695 

Zinc .  . 09555 

Brass . 0939 

Lead  . 0314 

Mercury . 03332 

Gold . 03244 

Silver . 05701 

Coal . 2411 

Coke  . 2000 

Anthracite . 2010 

Charcoal . 2415 

Brickwork . 2000 


From  these  numbers  you  must  under¬ 
stand  that  they  represent  the  heat  units, 
or  the  fraction  of  a  heat  unit  that  will 
heat  one  pound  of  each  substance 
named;  for  example,  one  pound  of  hy¬ 
drogen  requires  3.4046  heat  units  to  heat 
it  1°  F.,  while  gold  requires  only  .03244 
of  a  heat  unit  to  heat  it  1°  F. 

Thus  you  see  while  it  requires  3.4046 
thermal  units  to  raise  one  pound  of  hy¬ 
drogen  1°  F.  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
would  raise  100  pounds  of  gold  to  the 
same  tempera  tint;.  Again,  we  find  that 


the  fuel  that  would  convert  one  pint  of 
water  from  32°  to  steam  at  212°  would 
raise  more  than  6  pounds  of  cast  iron  to 
the  melting  point.  This  example  intro¬ 
duces  you  to  another  phase  in  the  study 
of  heat  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“latent  heat.”  This  is  not  a  quality 
in  the  heat  itself  a  ny  more  than  specific 
heat  is,  but  is  rather  a  quality  of  the 
substance  heated,  by  which  it  conceals, 
or  renders  insensible  to  our  touch  and 
the  thermometer,  a  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  has  received;  this  is  why  it  is 
called  latent  heat.  Water  possesses 
this  property  of  concealing  heat  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  I  may  also  inform 
you  here  that  water  in  its  different  states 
of  ice,  water  and  steam,  possesses  differ¬ 
ent  specific  heats;  ice  and  steam  have 
each  about  half  the  specific  heat  of  wa¬ 
ter;  therefore  it  requires  but  half  the 
quantity  of  heat  to  raise  either  a  pound 
of  ice  or  steam  1°.  Another  way  of  put¬ 
ting  this  is,  that  one  pound  of  ice  and 
one  pound  of  steam  may  both  be  raised 
1°  by  the  same  fuel  that  would  raise  one 
pound  of  water  1°,  or,  the  heat  that  will 
raise  one  pound  of  water  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  will  raise  two  pounds  of 
ice  or  two  pounds  of  steam  through  the 
same  number  of  degrees,  (not  strictly 
accurate  but  near  enough). 

Now  to  return  to  latent  heat.  If  we 
take  one  pound  of  ice  that  has  been 
cooled  down  to  20°  F.  and  apply  heat  to 
it,  6  heat  units  will  raise  it  up  to  32°  or 
melting  point — which  we  will  suppose 
takes  6  minutes  of  time,  or  at  the  rate  of 
a  heat  unit  per  minute — you  will  find  at 
this  point  the  temperature  of  the  melt¬ 
ing  ice  and  water  will  remain  stationary 
until  the  ice  is  melted,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  this  melting  you  will  find 
about  142 minutes;  during  this  time  the 
heat  has  been  applied  at  the  same  uni¬ 
form  rate  as  before  the  melting  com¬ 
menced,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  one  heat  unit 
per  minute.  Now  the  ice  is  all  melted, 
and  the  water  is  at  32°,  we  will  continue 
adding  heat  at  the  same  rate  and  we  find 
the  water  gaining  in  temperature  at  the 
rate  of  1°  per  minute,  and,  at  the  end  of 
3  hours,  or  180  minutes,  the  water  regis¬ 
ters  212°  or  boiling  point;  we  keep  on 
adding  heat,  the  watei  commences  to 
boil  but  the  temperature  has  again  be¬ 
come  stationary  and  remains  so  until  all 
the  water  has  boiled  away,  or  evaporated, 
the  time  consumed  in  this  evaporation 
we  find  is  16  hours  and  6  minutes  or 
966  minutes  and  during  all  this  time  we 
never  raised  the  temperature  above  212°. 
What  then  has  become  of  the  heat? 
We  have  applied  heat  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  one  unit  per  minute  for  1,324  minutes 
and  have  only  succeeded  in  raising  the 
water  from  20°  to  212  or  192°.  Raising 
the  temperature  of  the  ice  from  20°  to 
32°  only  consumed  6  units  of  heat,  and 
raising  the  water  from  32°  to  212°  con¬ 
sumed  180  units,  or  186  units  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  raising  temperature, 
there  are,  therefore,  1,138  minutes  unac¬ 
counted  for,  or,  rendered  latent,  we  will, 
however,  try  to  account  for  them.  You 
will  remember  that  after  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  ice  from  20°  to  32°, 
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which  consumed  only  6  heat  units, 
there  was  a  stoppage  of  the  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  for  about  142  minutes,  until 
the  ice  was  melted,  during  which  time 
heat  was  supplied  to  the  ice  at  the  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  one  unit  per  minute,  the 
ice  therefore  received  142  heat  units, 
which  are  concealed  or  rendered  latent 
by  the  ice  in  melting,  we  therefore  call 
the  latent  heat  of  ice  142°,  after  this  the 
thermometer  rises  1°  for  every  unit  of 
heat  supplied  until  212°  is  reached  and 
there  is  then  another  stoppage  of  the 
rise  in  the  thermometer  until  the  water 
is  all  evaporated,  consuming  966  heat 
units  in  the  same  number  of  minutes, 
we  therefore  say  that  966  units  are 
rendered  latent  in  converting  water  into 
steam  at  212°,  or,  that  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  is  966. 

We  have  then  966+142=1,138  heat 
units  rendered  latent  and  186  units  of 
sensible  heat,  thus  accounting  for  all  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  water  for  186+1,138 
=  1,324.  We  may  state  this  in  another 
way,  viz.,  that  only  one-seventh  of  the 
heat  expended  in  converting  ice  at  20° 
into  steam  at  212°  has  produced  visible 
or  sensible  effect;  even  the  thermometer 
fails  to  register  more  than  the  one-sev¬ 
enth,  as  stated,  and  to  all  outward  appear¬ 
ances  six-sevenths  of  the  fuel  has  been 
mysteriously  wasted.  But  has  it  been 
wasted  ?  No.  The  one  pound  of  steam 
we  now  have  at  212°  can  easily  be  made 
to  give  up  its  latent  in  a  sensible  form 
so  that  it  can  be  measured  with  the 
thermometer.  To  prove  this  we  have 
only  to  discharge  this  pound  of  steam 
into  a  certan  quantity  of  cold  water  and 
note  with  a  thermometer  the  number  of 
degrees  the  water  is  raised;  for  example, 
let  us  take  5.36  pounds  of  water  at  32° — 
freezing  point — and,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  the  latent  heat  alone  of  the  one 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  will  raise  these 

5.36  pounds  of  ice  cold  water  to  boiling 
point.  Again,  let  us  instead  of  the  5.36 
pounds  of  water  take  3  pounds  of  ice  at 
32°;  the  steam  (one  pound  at  212°) 
would  melt  the  ice  and  then  raise  the 
water  to  212°.  The  steam  in  each  case 
would  be  converted  into  water  again, 
but  would  lose  none  of  its  sensible  heat, 
and  in  the  former  case  we  should  have 

6.36  pounds  of  water  at  212°,  and  in  the 
latter  case  4  pounds  of  water  at  212°. 
Another  example  will,  I  think,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  awaken  your  interest  in  latent 
heat,  and  in  this  example  we  will  render 
latent  all  the  sensible  heat  of  the  pound 
of  steam  with  the  exception  of  32°,  and 
all  its  latent  heat  as  well,  without  effect¬ 
ing  any  change  of  temperature  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  by  which  the  heat  is  absorbed ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  must  take  8 
pounds  of  ice  at  32°,  or  melting  point, 
and  let  this  absorb  the  heat  of  one  pound 
of  steam;  we  shall  then  have  9  pounds 
of  water  at  32°.  Need  I  explain  these 
operations?  and  do  you  want  to  know 
how  I  got,  or,  fixed  upon  the  quantities 
of  water  and  ice  to  be  operated  on  ?  I 
think  if  I  reply  to  the  last  question  it 
will  explain  it  all. 

First,  then,  I  want  a  quantity  of  water 


that  may  be  heated  up  to  boiling  point 
by  the  latent  heat  of  the  one  pound  of 
steam;  this  water  is  at  32°,  and  one 
pound  of  it  requires  180  heat  units  to 
raise  it  to  boiling  point;  we  have  seen 
that  the  pound  of  steam  absorbed  and 
rendered  latent  966  heat  units,  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  then  that  if  I  divide  966  by 
180  the  dividend  will  be  5.366+.  I  may 
here  remark  that  the  sensible  heat 
remains  intact,  until  the  966°  are  given 
up  and  the  steam  is  gradually  condens¬ 
ing  while  the  latent  heat  is  being 
absorbed.  In  the  second  example  we 
operate  on  the  3  pounds  of  ice.  Now 
we  have  seen  above  that  each  pound  of 
ice  requires  142°  of  heat  to  melt  it,  and 
then  180°  more  to  raise  it  to  the  boiling 
point — 212° — or,  in  all  322°, and  dividing 
966  by  322  equals  3.  I  have  chosen 
these  quantities  and  temperatures  to 
make  the  examples  as  interesting  and 
striking  as  possible,  and  to  show  you 
latent  heat  being  absorbed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  reappearing  as  sensible 
heat,  the  steam  giving  it  up  as  such 
without  diminution  of  its  temperature, 
the. only  change  being  condensation.  In 
the  third  example  you  will  observe  I 
have  chosen  a  quantity  and  temperature 
that  absorbs  or  renders  latent  all  the 
heat  of  the  steam,  both  sensible  and 
latent,  in  fact  all  the  heat  down  to  32° 
has  entirely  vanished,  and  now,  instead 
of  8  pounds  of  ice  at  32°  and  one  pound 
of  steam  at  212°  containing  also  966°  of 
latent  heat  we  have  9  pounds  of  water  at 
32°.  Now  the  ice,  as  before  stated,  re¬ 
quires  142°  to  melt  one  pound  and  the 
pound  of  steam  contains  212°+966°= 
1,178°  from  which  we  must  subtract  32°, 
leaving  1,146  to  be  divided  by  142  equals 
8.07,  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of 
ice  at  32°  that  may  be  melted  without 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
is  no  fanciful  untried  theory,  but  has 
been  demonstrated  in  practice  and  it  is 
this  feature  that  renders  steam  such  an 
efficient  agent  in  the  drying  of  bricks 
and  lumber;  no  other  agent  is  capable 
of  distributing  heat  so  equally  over  large 
areas  and  nothing  can  touch  it  for  uni¬ 
formity  of  temperature.  Only  think  of 
it  remaining  persistently  at  212°  with 
966°  stored  up  all  to  be  given  out  before 
any  change  in  temperature  can  take 
place,  unless  more  pressure  be  added. 

Now  for  a  rough  and  ready  proof  of 
what  is  stated  above,  take  a  wooden  pail 
with  snug  fitting  lid,  and  put  in  it  about 
5^  pints  of  ice  cold  water,  have  a  hole  in 
the  lid  fora  long  stemmed  thermometer 
and  another  for  a  small  steam  pipe,  con¬ 
nect  your  steam  pipe  with  a  boiler  mak¬ 
ing  dry  steam,  and  blow  into  the  water 
steam  until  the  thermometer  registers 
212°,  then  shut  off  the  steam  and  set  the 
pail  aside  for  the  water  to  cool,  wrap  it 
well  up  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
when  the  water  is  cold  measure  it.  If 
the  experiment  has  been  carefully  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  dry  steam  used,  the  meas¬ 
uring  will  show  about  6£  pints. 

Yours  paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 


the  problem  of  business. 


BY  J.  F.  PLACE. 

To  sell  one’s  product  is  the  hill  of 
difficulty  which  confronts  every  man. 

It  matters  not  w  hat  that  product  may 
be.  With  the  manufacturer  it  is  the 
article  lie  makes — furniture,  pianos, 
china,  lamps  and  bric-a-brac;  boats, 
machinery,  personal  apparel,  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  soap,  cosmetics  and  a  thousand- 
and-one  other  things  of  necessity, 
luxury  and  pleasure;  with  the  merchant 
it  is  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  • 
with  the  lawyer  and  doctor  it  is  advice; 
with  the  schoolmaster  experience  and 
knowledge  on  tap,  as  it  were,  and  with 
the  editor,  clergyman  and  author  it  is 
ability,  perceptions,  ideas,  brains;  while 
with  the  artisan  it  is  the  art  of  knowing 
how,  and  with  the  laborer,  labor.  These 
are  all  their  products  or  stock  in  trade, 
and  life  is  simply  a  struggle  to  sell  the 
same — to  exchange  for  salaries  and 
profits,  to  convert  into  solid  cash.  To 
let  the  people  know  what  you  have  to 
sell  is  advertising.  Every  man  is  adver¬ 
tising  when  he  solicits  trade  or  seeks  a 
position.  He  offers  you  what  help  he 
has — his  products  or  his  goods — and 
urges  you  to  buy. 

The  secret  of  successful  advertising 
is  to  so  favorably  impress  the  customer 
that  he  will  come  to  you.  If  you  were 
alone  in  the  field  this  would  not  be  so 
difficult;  your  wares  would  advertise 
themselves  in  a  measure.  But  you  have 
thousands  of  wily  competitors.  Your 
products — what  you  have  to  sell — may 
be  superior  to  the  stock  in  trade  of  many 
of  your  rivals;  but  they  have  advertised, 
and  they  and  theirs  have  the  reputation, 
and  they  prosper  while  you  languish. 

Moreover,  an  article  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion  commands  a  greater  price.  So, 
also,  the  lawyer,  artisan,  editor  or  doctor 
who  has  a  reputation  for  distinguished 
ability  in  his  profession,  commands  a 
higher  price  for  his  services.  Reputa¬ 
tion  is  simply  the  good  opinion  which 
comes  from  advertising.  The  more 
advertising  the  greater  the  reputation, 
and  the  more  reputation  the  greater  the 
demand. 

Reputation  to  the  lawyer  or  doctor 
comes  slowly;  it  is  a  growth  of  years. 
Why  ?  The  narrow  custom  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  forbids  the  open  use  of  the  paid 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  and  they 
rely  on  other  methods.  That  which 
they  take  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  ac¬ 
complish — to  obtain  notoriety,  a  repu¬ 
tation — a  baking-powder  manufacturer 
will  secure  by  the  liberal  use  of  printers’ 
ink  in  a  short  twelve  months. 

The  presumption  is  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  merit;  there  must  be,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  fools.  But  there  are  a 
thousand  articles  of  great  merit  with¬ 
out  reputation,  and  they  only  need  to 
be  brought  before  the  public  to  be  in 
general  demand. — Printers'  Ink. 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 

The  oldest  brickyard  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  about  Chicago  is  that  now 
owned  and  operated  by  Thomas  Mould¬ 
ing,  on  the  north  side.  This  latter 
qualification  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Mould¬ 
ing  is,  also,  running  a  yard  several  miles 
away  in  another  part  ol  the  city.  Mr. 
Moulding  is  one  of  Chicago’s  best  known 


and  therefore  predict  that  for  another 
generation,  at  least,  the  brickyard  will 
not  pass  into  strange  hands,  but  will 
continue  under  the  family  name. 

The  yard  is  located  on  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion  and  the  clay  is  taken  from  the 
bank,  which  is  12  to  15  feet  in  depth,  to 
the  machine  in  dump  cars,  hauled  by  a 
wire  cable  some  three  hundred  feet  in 


brickmakers,  having  taken  up  the  work 
some  thirty  ago,  he  was  no  novice  in 
the  business  at  that  time,  for  his  father 
was  a  brickmaker,  but  was  well  versed 
in  the  art  (?)  of  making  brick  by  hand. 
He,  however,  was  not  wedded  to  that 
process,  but  some  years  ago  discarded  it 
for  the.more  modern  and  economical  ma¬ 
chine  method,  first  adopting  the  soft  clay 
process  and  afterward  supplanting  that 
by  the  still  clay. 

Though  successful  from  the  first,  Mr. 
Moulding,  who,  we  guess,  is  now  near 
the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
does  not  feel  that  he  “knows  it  all,”  but 
is  still  a  student  and  believes  firmly  in 
progressive  methods.  There  is  yet  much 
to  learn,  he  thinks,  about  the  seemingly 
simple  matter  of  making  and  burning 
brick. 

We  recently  visited  the  old  yard  in 
company  with  Mr.  M.,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information 
and  a  very  pleasant  drive,  and  found 
the  work  in  all  the  varying  stages  from 
the  digging  of  the  clay  from  the  bank 
to  the  loading  of  the  burned  brick  in 
wagons,  going  on  under  the  supervision 
of  a  young  son,  who,  though  fresh  from 
college,  did  not  seem  afraid  of  soiling 
his  hands  and  garments  with  brick  dust. 
It  is  an  inherited  trait,  we  take  it, 


of  which  there  is  a  goodly  quantity,  and 
feeds  the  clay  into  a  Little  Wonder  brick 
machine,  from  which  it  is  forced  in 
three  streams  and  is  cut  into  proper 
lengths  by  a  Cunningham  Automatic 
Cutting  Table,  a  cut  of  which  may  be 
seen  on  page  97.  The  work  of  this 


Table  was  a  surprise  to  us,  as  indeed  we 
think  it  would  be  to  many  who  are 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  usually  at¬ 
tending  this  part  of  the  work,  for  it  does 
the  work  perfectly.  The  clay  is  very 
stony,  yet  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Cutting  Table  is  such  that 
no  trouble  is  experienced  from  that 
source.  It  is  seldom  that  a  wire  is  bro¬ 
ken,  and  when  that  does  occur  it  is  the 
work  of  a  moment  only  to  put  in  a  new 
one.  Mr.  Moulding  commends  very 
highly  both  the  machine  and  cutting 
table,  which  are  made  by  the  Wallace 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Frankfort,  Ind. 
The  brick,  which  are  end-cut, are  trucked 
to  an  open,  or  outdoor  floor,  where 
they  are  piled  in  rows  seven  high  and 
left  till  sufficiently  dry  to  go  to  the  kiln. 
A  part  of  this  work  is  done  by  women, 
who,  Mr.  Moulding  says,  are  more  relia¬ 
ble  and  expert  than  the  men.  The 
brick  are  burned  with  coal  (some  wood 
being  used  at  the  start)  in  old  style 
clamps  in  about  three  days. 

Mr.  Moulding,  also,  makes  fire-proofing 
(this  department  was  not  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  our  visit)  and  wall  coping 
and  chimney  tops.  The  latter  are 
molded  by  hand  and  burned  in  small 
down-draft  kilns  fired  from  one  side  only. 
At  first  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
burning  the  coping,  which  warped  badly, 
but  that  difficulty  has  been  overcome, 


and  they  now  burn  pieces  24x24  inches 
with  almost  no  loss  at  all.  The  coping 
is  set  in  the  kiln  on  end  as  shown  in 
the  small  engraving. 

When  returning  from  the  yard  Mr. 
Moulding  pointed  out  many  fine  build¬ 
ings  built  of  brick  from  his  kilns,  indeed 
the  whole  north  side  is  dotted  over  with 
these  monuments  of  his  industry. 


length.  It  is  thrown  into  a  disintegrator 
or  feeder  similar  to  the  Emeus  (see 
illustration  on  page  85),  thence  into  a 
conical  roll  crusher,  which  separates  and 
removes  the  large  pebbles  and  stones, 
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Gaseous  Fuel. 

Ed  itor  C  lay- 1  Yorker  : 

When  Mr.  Waplington  said  in  his 
paper  that  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
(not  cost  of  fuel)  might  be  saved,  and 
says  in  another  article  that  Mr.  Davis 
was  perhaps  nearer  the  mark  when  he 


pipe  into  the  kiln,  any  more  than  in  the 
first  method  ? 

Mr.  W.  is  quite  right  when  hesays,  “1 
do  not  understand  -  him,  and  I  have 
‘waded’  carefully  through  his  Conven¬ 
tion  number  four  or  five  times.”  I  had 
hoped  his  last  paper  would  tell  just  how 
he  saved  and  where  we  wasted.  I  can’t 
help  being  reminded  of  the  North  Coun¬ 
try  Skipper,  who,  posing  over  his  chart 
one  foggy  night,  saw  his  Cabin  boy 
watching  him.  “Ah  boy,”  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  “what  would  your  mother  give  to 
know  where  you  are  to-night?”  “Arrah, 


seems  to  me  to  be  the  statement.  To 
see  if  we  were  wasting  any  amount 
of  gas,  we  placed  a  sheet  iron  pyramid 
gas-tight,  covering  9  square  feet  with  a 
pin  hole  in  the  apex,  on  the  top  of  our 
kiln  with  all  proper  precautions  to  save 
or  collect  any  gas  coming  up.  Those 
unconsumed  cooling  gases  didn’t  show 
up.  Our  gasometer  was  hot  enough, 
but  not  a  flame  of  any  kind  could  be 
seen  from  the  orifice.  What  became  of 
it  and  where  did  it  go?  It  failed  to  cool 
the  top  of  the  kiln  for  that  kept  getting 


said  75  per  cent  was  what  we  were  wast¬ 
ing,  I  suppose  meant  just  that. 

Now,  it  would  seem  he  means,  that  if 
we  buy  our  coal  for  half  price  we  save 
so  much.  I  had  thought  he  meant  that 
the  saving  was  in  the  perfect  combustion 
of  the  fuel  gas.  He  also  says,  that  the 
unconsumed  gas,  in  passing  up  through 
the  bricks,  actually  cools  them. 


Captain,  darling,”  said  the  boy,  “what 
would  you  give  to  know  yourself?” 

I  don’t  know  very  much  for  certain, 
but  I  have  fussed  and  read  all  my  life, 


hotter  until  at  last  the  whole  was  at  an 
almost  white  heat. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  officious,  and 
have  no  motive  except  to  save  men 
younger  than  myself  from  traveling  in 
the  wilderness  of  unprofitable  experi¬ 
ment,  as  I  have  done;  although  I  hope 
I  am  now  out  of  it.  S.  P.  Crafts. 


What  kind  of  gas  does  he  mean  ?  If 
it  will  not  burn  when  made  and  used 
for  a  white  heat  furnace,  why  will  it 
burn  after  being  sent  through  a  flue  or 


but  I  never  before  heard  that  gas  escap¬ 
ing  from  a  temperature  which  some¬ 
times  melts  brick  like  wax,  bad  a  cooling 
effect.  The  only  cool  thing  about  it 


More  Prick  Literature  Wanted. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Dear  Sirs: — Plnclosed  find  $3.00  for  the 
‘Brickmaker’s  Manual.” 

There  is  nothing  which  would  help 
the  brick  business  at  present  as  much  as 
a  treatise  on  brick  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial,  giving  data  whereby  parties  build¬ 
ing  could  learn  of  the  superiority  and 
advantages  of  brick  for  the  purpose,  and 
giving  items  as  to  cost  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  facts  concerning  bricks. 

Such  a  treatise  should  contain  some 
of  the  valuable  articles  on  brick  as 
building  material,  by  Dr.  Brown,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Clay-Worker  and 
I  think  all  the  matter  for  such  a  treatise 
could  be  compiled  from  what  has  al- 
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ready  been  written  on  the  subject.  If 
such  a  treatise  could  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  to  be  distributed  by  the 
brickmakers  among  builders  for  from 
50  cents  to  $1.00  a  copy,  I  think  the  de¬ 
mand  would  be  very  large.  I,  for  one, 
would  take  20  or  30  copies  to  start  with, 
and  I  think  no  other  investment  would 
pay  me  as  well.  There  should  be  also 
published  a  treatise  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  relating  to  brick  as  a  paving  mater¬ 
ial.  If  you  wish  to  do  a  good  turn  to 
yourself  as  well  as  to  the  craft  I  hope 
you  will  give  this  your  earnest  consider¬ 
ation.  Jas.  D.  Thompson. 

Fortuna,  Cal.,  March  9,  1891. 

The  Clay  Shingle  the  Coming  Roof. 

Editor  Clay-Worker  : 

There  is  probably  nothing  which  af¬ 
fords  more  sincere  pleasure  than  being 
able  to  endorse  the  views  of  a  friend ; 
the  faithful  critic  and  true  wellwisher 
will  not,  however,  hesitate  to  express  an 
adverse  opinion,  if  he  considers  it  pro 
bovo  publico. 

In  May  issue  of  Clay- Worker  you 
published  on  page  512  an  editorial  in 
which  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Trevor  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the  “Clay 
Shingle”  (made  in  Indianapolis)  is  “The 
Coming  Roof.” 

This  opinion  has  been  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Trevor,  after  having  “thoroughly 
investigated  tile  roofing  both  in  the 
States  and  Europe,”  and  having  brought 
home  with  him  samples  of  French  tiles, 
which,  however,  were  discarded  on  see¬ 
ing  the  Clay  Shingle,  which  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  is  “much  better,  more  durable, 
cleaner,  handsomer,  lighter  and  cheaper.” 
Even  admitting  the  last  two  or  three  of 
these  qualities,  the  claims  of  the  Clay 
Shingle  to  be  “the  best  roof,”  in  my 
opinion,  here  come  to  an  end. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  interested, 
or  about  to  become  so,  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure,  or  use,  of  roofing  tiles,  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  privilege  if  you  will  kindly  allow 
me  to  state  some  of  my  limited  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  subject. 

Being  convinced  that  there  was  a  good 
opening  here  for  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  tile  I,  some  time  ago,  asked  our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  to  send 
me  the  machinery  required  to  try  the 
thing  on  a  small  scale,  drawing  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  cut  of  this  Clay  Shingle  in 
the  Clay-Worrker,  as  being  something 
like  what  I  wanted.  In  due  time  the 
machinery  arrived,  but,  though  I  have 
succeeded  in  turning  out  a  well  made 
tile.  I  have  never  been  able  to  sell  any 
of  them,  the  Mexican  buyers  preferring 
to  give  $75  to  $100  a  M  for  the  imported 
French  tile,  to  buying  this  Shingle 
(which  is  less  than  half  the  size)  at  a 
fourth  of  the  price. 

This  Clay  Shingle  has,  in  addition  to 
disadvantages  such  as  smallness,  insuffi¬ 
cient  overlap  to  insure  against  leakage 
in  a  heavy,  driving  rain,  two  defects 
which,  in  my  opinion,  almost  prohibit  Us 
me  as  a  roofing  material.  First,  it  is,  I 
consider,  necessarily  from  its  shape  and 


form  impossible  to  make  it  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  risk  of  some  of  the  tiles 
being  damaged  by  the  weight  of  a  man 
of  average  size  passing  over  the  roof. 
Second,  it  is  Jastened  on  with  nails ,  which 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  renders  the  repairing 
of  the  roof  in  this  (or  any)  case  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult ,  if  not  almost  impossible. 
If  I  am  mistaken  on  any,  or  all,  of  these 
points,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
made  by  the  manufacture  of  this  Shingle, 
I  asked  Mr.  Arnold  to  send  me  dies 
etc.,  to  make  a  roofing  tile  similar  to 
that  imported  from  France  and  univer¬ 
sally  used  here,  forwarding  at  the  same 
time,  a  sample  tile  to  explain  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  These  dies  have  only 
lately  come  to  hand,  having  been  delayed 
very  much  enroute — luxuries  which 
people  living  in  countries  like  Mexico 
enjoy.  I  hope  soon  to  make  a  practi¬ 
cal  test  of  the  manufacture  of  this  tile, 
concerning  the  success  of  which  I  en¬ 
tertain  very  little  doubt,  and  the  result  of 
which  I  will  report  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  if  you  consider  it  of  interest  to 
your  readers. 

I  may  mention  that  the  test  will  be 
watched  with  considerable  interest  by  a 
good  many  people  in  this  country. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  this  roofing  tile,  but  all,  I  think, 
have  been  abandoned.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  bring  “el  barro  no  semi”  (the 
clay  does  not  answer.)  The  principal 
difficulties  encountered  were,  I  believe, 
warping  and  cracking,  principally  in 
drying. 

^  These  troubles  I  have  overcome  (large¬ 
ly  by  the  help  of  the  Clay-Worker)  in 
every  thing  else,  and’I  do  not  see  why 
this  tile  should  prove  an  exception. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary,  to  carry 
on  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  in  im¬ 
port  labor  from  the  states  or  England ; 
not  necessarily  experts,  but  intelligent, 
valuable  help.  This  is  a  thing  almost 
impossible  to  get  in  this  country,  and  is 
one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  a  great 
many  enterprises  started  in  Mexico, 
have  been  wrecked. 

I  hope  the  Clay  Shingle  Co.  will  not 
feel  annoyed  at  anything  I  have  said, 
and  that  they  will  not  consider  me  in¬ 
trusive  if  I  respectfully  advise  them  to 
enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  roofing 
tile  afore  referred  to. 

It  is  a  large  tile  exposing  about  112 
square  inches  to  the  weather,  hung  on 
the  sheating  by  cleats  made  on  the  tile; 
the  tiles  all  interlocking  and  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  fastened  on  from  below 
with  wire  where  deemed  or  found  nec¬ 
essary.  It  has  also  deep  channels  to 
carry  off  the  water,  and  correspondingly 
high  ridges,  giving  it  that  corrugated 
form. 

Mr.  Arnold  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  happy 
to  give  any  information  required  on  the 
subject. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  in  a 
letter  received  to-day  written  by  one  of  the 
leading  firms  of  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  implements  in  America.  “The 
making  of  Clay  Shingles,  or  roofing  tiles 


is  a  new  industry  in  America,  but  two 
kinds  being  made  in  the  entire  country 
to  our  knowledge,  the  Donaldson  and 
Akron.” 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  draw  your 
readers  attention  to  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  your  editorial  “Supply  and  De¬ 
mand”  in  April  Clay- Worker. 

That  Mr.  Trevor  is  right  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  that  “the  Clay  Shingle  is  the  coming 
roof,”  I  think  no  man  of  judgment  and 
foresight  will  deny;  but  it  will  be  a  Clay 
Shingle  exposing  more  than  48  square 
inches  to  the  weather,  strong  enough  to 
resist  all  ordinary  risk  of  breakage,  and 
which  will  not  be  fastened  on  the  roof  with 
nails.  R.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

P.  S. — Though  late  in  the  day  allow 
me  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the 
advance  made  in  the  price  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  The  only  objection  is  that  it 
is  still  too  low,  especially  if  in  addition  to 
the  substantial  standing  dishes,  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  add  to  your  Menu  such  tid-bits 
as  Hydro-Carbon  and  Mr.  Gibson’s 
letters.  The  latter  are  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  writer,  who  is  familiar  with 
nearly  all  the  ground  over  which  he  has 
yet  gene  and  can  corroborate  much  of 
what  he  has  said. 


Reply  to  Mr.  Greer. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

As  your  correspondent,  R.  M.  Greer 
is  seeking  information,  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
answer  some  of  the  objections  he  raises 
to  the  form  of  Roofing  Tile  made  by  the 
Clay  Shingle  Co.  Mr.  Greer  evidently 
has  formed  his  opinion  of  this  tile,  and 
perhaps  ordered  his  dies  made  from  the 
cut  in  the  advertisement  in  your  paper. 
That  cut  only  shows  the  face  of  the  tile 
as  it  appears  on  the  roof.  It  does  not 
show  the  under  side  of  the  tile.  I  give 
herewith  an  engraving  of  the  under  side 
of  the  tile,  that  will  explain  away  some 
of  his  objections  if  he  will  examine  it 
carefully.  If  he  will  come  and  see  the 
tile  as  we  make  it,  and  see  the  roof  after 
it  is  on,  I  think  they  will  explain  away 
all  the  rest. 

You  will  see 
there  are  two  ribs, 
a  gutter  and  a  lip, 
on  the  under  side 
of  the  tile.  The 
ribs  strengthen 
the  tile,  and  as 
they  fit  down  on 
the  top  of  the  tile  below  they  form  a 
lock.  With  this  lock,  and  the  side  cov¬ 
ered  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
the  top  overlapped  two  inches  by  the 
tile  above,  they  are  held  in  place  so 
securely  that  no  heavy  wind  can  move 
them.  They  have  stood  the  heavy 
prairie  winds  of  northern  Illinois,  and 
they  have  some  lively  winds  there.  The 
nail  is  an  additional  security,  and  as  it  is 
entirely  covered  it  is  protected  from  the 
weather.  The  lip  on  the  under  side  is 
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to  prevent  any  rain  or  snow  from  being 
blown  up  through  the  joint.  The  groove 
on  the  under  side  fits  over  the  projection 
near  the  top  of  the  face  for  the  same 
purpose.  Now  if  Mr.  Greer  will  lay  this 
cut  beside  the  cut  in  the  advertisement, 
he  will  see  how  they  lit  and  work  to¬ 
gether. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Greer  that  the  lap 
is  not  sufficient  to  insure  against  leakage 
in  a  driving  rain  is  one  thing — the  facts 
on  these  points  is  another.  A.  S.  Mark- 
ley,  Superintendent  of  Bridges  and 
Buildings  of  the  C.  <fc  E.  I.  and  C.  &  I.  C. 
R.  R’s,  at  Danville,  Ill.,  has  had  these 
roofs  on  railroad  buildings  at  Danville, 
since  1887.  Mr.  Markley  is  a  good  me¬ 
chanic  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  in¬ 
tegrity.  In  a  letter  in  regard  to  this  tile 
roof,  he  says:  “The  winter  just  passed 
has  been  a  very  severe  one  on  roofs  of 
this  kind — extreme  changes  of  weather, 
with  considerable  rain,  sleet  and  blowing 
snow.  There  is  not  the  least  indication 
of  any  defects  whatever,  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  rain,  wind,  snow 
and  fire  proof.  The 
buildings  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  clay 
shingles  are  here,  where 
they  can  be  seen  at  any 
time.”  Now,  Mr.  Mark- 
ley  has  charge  of  the 
buildings  on  which  the 
roofs  are,  be  knows  what 
he  is  speaking  about, 
and  he  is  vhere  he  can 
be  seen  or  written  to. 

And  so  say  all  who  have 
the  tile  roofs. 

The  size  of  the  tile, 
instead  of  being  an  ob¬ 
jection,  as  Mr.  Greer 
says,  is  one  of  its  greatest 
advantages.  The  tile  is 
7x10  inches  ;  when  laid 
each  tile  is  exposed  6x8 
inches,  making  it  much 
easier  to  fit  in  hips,  val¬ 
leys,  gables,  and  towers, 
than  if  larger,  and  so 
much  easier  to  make 
and  burn  straight. 

Roofs,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  high¬ 
ways,  but  this  tile  can  be  walked  on,  as 
slate  is,  if  you  step  on  the  laps,  or  you 
can  place  a  ladder  on  it  and  go  all  over 
it,  and  if  one  is  broken  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  slip  another  in  its 
place  until  the  ribs  lock  on  the  top  of 
the  tile  below,  and  it  will  stay  forever 
without  a  nail.  This  is  the  only  form  of 
tile  roof  made  that  can  be  repaired  so 
easily,  as  no  other  tile  has  such  a  perfect 
lock. 

As  Mr.  Greer  refers  to  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Trevor,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  it  is  but  fair 
that  I  should  give  two  brief  extracts  from 
his  letters,  and  then  you  will  know 
exactly  what  he  said.  On  May  21,  1891, 
he  writes:  “I  am  glad  to  know  my  men 
are  putting  the  tile  on  right,  and  that 
they  will  not  lift  with  the  wind.  *  * 

They  have  broken  very  few  in  laying, 
and  it  certainly  makes  a  fine  roof  and  is 
attracting  much  attention.”  On  May  30 
he  writes:  “If  the  Buffalo  parties  call  on 
me,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing 


them  the  best  and  handsomest  roof  in 
western  New  York.”  And  Mr.  Trevor  is 
not  the  only  one  who  will  give  such  tes¬ 
timony. 

I  believe  I  have  answered  all  Mr. 
Greer’s  objections  to  the  Fire  Clay  Roof¬ 
ing  Tile,  but  before  I  go  to  another 
point  I  would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Greer 
read  all  of  our  advertisement  in  the 
Clay- Worker.  That  advertisement 
clearly  says  our  form  of  tile  is  patented. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  French  tile. 
Mr.  Trevor  sent  me  a  sample  of  French 
tile.  It  is  a  splendid  tile, and  will  make 
a  splendid  roof,  but  it  has  its  objections. 
One  is  its  size.  It  is  too  large  to  make 
by  machinery,  and  burn  straight  and 
true.  The  tile  I  saw  was  made  in  a 
plaster  mold  by  hand — regular  terra 
cotta  work,  which  is  expensive  and 
requires  skilled  labor.  Another  is  its 
weight.  The  building  and  roof  timbers 
must  be  very  strong  to  hold  it.  This  is 
one  great  objection  to  all  roofing  tile, 
and  which  our  company  has  overcome, 
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as  our  tile  is  lighter  than  slate.  Another 
is  its  cost.  The  Mexicans  are  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  behind  the  Yankee  in  a  great 
many  things,  and,  among  others,  in  roof¬ 
ing  their  houses.  They  can  stick  to  the 
heavy  old  form  of  tile  their  ancestors 
used — we  want  something  handsomer, 
lighter,  cheaper  and  better,  and  we  have 
it  in  our  form  of  tile.  There  is  no  pat¬ 
ent  on  the  French  tile,  but  Mr.  Greer 
had  better  go  slow,  in  trying  to  make  it. 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost 
in  experimenting  on  making  tile. 

There  are  three  large  establishments 
in  Baltimore  making  roofing  tile,  and 
they  have  put  on  some  very  fine  roofs, 
but  they  are  heavy  and  expensive. 

Now  our  Company  have  no  expensive 
machinery  to  make  tile.  After  the  clay 
is  prepared  a  Penfield  Brick  Machine 
forms  the  sheets,  a  Raymond  Repress 
forms  the  tile,  an  up  and  down  draft 
kiln  burns  them.  The  process  is  simple, 
easy,  and  requires  very  little  skilled 
labor.  We  have  got  through  experi¬ 


menting,  we  are  making  tile,  and  the 
orders  and  inquiries  we  are  getting  show 
they  will  be  used,  and  every  man  that 
has  a  tile  roof  will  advise  his  neighbor 
to  put  one  on.  It  is  beyond  all  question 
the  coming  roofing  material,  and,  I  say, 
in  good  faith,  spend  your  money  in 
making  tile,  and  not  in  trying  to  invent 
machinery  to  do  it. 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  given  me  the 
opportunity,  and  Mr.  Greer  the  excuse, 
for  saying  what  I  have  about  tile,  and  if 
Mr.  Greer  will  call  at  our  works  we  will 
gladly  show  him  how  simple  and  easy 
it  is  to  make  tile  when  you  know  how. 
We  make  no  secret  about  it — have  no 
fence  round  our  yard — for  we  feel  that 
we  are  abundantly  protected  in  our 
form  of  tile  by  the  patents  issued  under 
the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States. 

J.  R.  Elder,  Pres.  Clay  Shingle  Co. 

Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worke-v. 

I  have  postponed  writing  this  letter 
from  time  to  time,  in 
hopes,  always,  that  I 
would  have  a  more 
cheerful  story  to  relate. 
But  as  it  appears  to  be 
getting  worse,  instead  of 
improving,  I  think  I  had 
better  have  it  over. 

The  trade  has  never 
been  in  such  a  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  con¬ 
dition,  as  it  is  at  present. 
There  is  no  demand,  at 
all,  for  our  product,  and 
nothing  in  sight  to 
warrant  us  to  look  for 
any  improvement,  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Some  of  our  largest 
works  have  not  had  a 
fire  under  their  boilers, 
nor  tapped  a  mold  yet 
this  season.  Others 
started,  ran  along  for  a 
while,  got  disgusted  pil¬ 
ing  up  brick  and  closed 
down  again.  Those  that 
are  working  are  doing 
it  in  a  half-hearted  way  that  is  discourag¬ 
ing.  During  the  past  few  years,  when  any 
accident  occurred,  or  any  repairing  was 
required,  it  was  done  on  Sundays,  or  at 
night — -anything  to  get  started  in  the 
morning  again — could  not  afford  to  lose 
the  day — wanted  the  brick  too  badly. 
Now,  when  anything  of  the  kind  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  good  excuse 
to  lose  three  or  four  days,  to  help  keep 
down  the  stock  of  brick,  and  yet  keep 
the  plant  from  closing  down  entirely. 
This,  of  course,  has  had  its  effect  upon 
prices.  They  have  tumbled  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  three  months,  that  it 
requires  a  man  with  wonderful  good 
eye-sight,  and  good  perception  of  mov¬ 
ing  objects  to  keep  sight  of  them  at  all. 
This,  again,  has  had  its  effect  upon  a 
department  of  the  business,  that  all 
lovers  of  “Good  work  with  Fair  pay” 
dislike  so  much  to  see — the  wages.  In 
many  cases  the  reduction  amounts  to 
as  much  as  15  to  25  per  cent.  This 
reduction,  coming  on  top  of  one  of  25 
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cents  per  day  on  the  skilled  labor,  that 
took  place  before  the  start  in  the 
spring,  makes  it  all  the  more  se¬ 
vere.  And,  now,  let  me  call  attention 
to  this  one  important  fact,  viz.:  That 
these  two  cuts  in  wages  have  caused 
no  “Labor  Troubles,”  that  was  predicted 
for  us  at  the  Convention.  And  the  men, 
who  have  submitted  to  it  with  such 
good  grace,  certainly  deserve  good  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  men  who  em¬ 
ploy  them,  and  an  early  advance  to  the 
old  list,  as  soon  as  the  price  of  brick 
will  warrant  it.  But,  right  here,  gen¬ 
erally,  comes  the  rub,  and  the  “Labor 
Troubles.”  The  wages  are,  as  a  rule,  cut 
when  the  first  horn  blows,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  increased  until  the  last  horn  blows, 
and  then  it  is  the  employes  who  have  to 
blow  it,  by  demanding  the  increase  and 
striking  to  enforce  it.  They,  then,  are 
blamed  for  causing  all  the  “Labor 
Troubles.” 

But  with  anything  approaching  fair 
treatment,  I  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
no  “Labor  Troubles”  among  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  boys. 

As  to  the  country  yards  that  have 
been  annoying  us,  more  or  less,  by  ship¬ 
ping  brick  alongside  our  works  for 
about  what  we  could  make  them  for, 
they  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  at 
present.  You  can  buy  them  for  almost 
any  price,  and  upon  any  terms. 
Shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  could  buy 
now  for  “$10  down,  $1  per  week  until 
paid  for.”  Some  of  them — the  new 
ones — did  not  get  running  long  enough 
to  get  right  good  and  dusty,  until  the 
cyclone  in  prices,  etc.,  struck  them,  and 
they  have  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
closed  up — to  wait  for  the  next  “Boom” 
— were  too  late  getting  in  on  the  last 
one.  These  “Booms”  don’t  wait  for  you. 
You  have  got  to  be  there  waiting  for 
them,  or  thev’ll  get  past  you. 

We  got  the  amendment  to  our  me¬ 
chanic’s  lien  law  through  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  to  prevent  the  original 
contractor  from  signing  away  the  right 
of  a  sub-contractor,  to  lien  for  material 
or  labor  furnished  to  a  building.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  us  wbo  so  often  sell  to 
sub-contractors.  But,  as  one  of  our 
brickmakers  remarked  the  other  day, 
“We’re  not  selling  enough  brick  to  make 
up  a  lien  on  a  4-room  house. 

I  was  in  Baltimore  some  few  weeks 
ago.  I  found  the  trade  there  about  on 
a  par  with  what  it  is  here.  In  fact  you 
could  use  the  first  half  of  this  letter, 
with  a  Baltimore  heading,  to  describe 
the  condition  of  things  there.  I  also 
found  them  complaining  sorely  about 
the  looseness  of  their  lien  laws.  They 
are  going  to  try  their  skill  at  getting  a 
good  one  passed  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Maryland  Legislature.  I  furnished 
Bro.  Creager  with  a  ccpv  of  ours,  for  a 
foundation  for  theirs.  They  should  be 
able  to  get  up  a  good  one,  with  ours  to 
start  with. 

Pitcher  &  Creager  and  Young  O.  Wil¬ 
son  have  the  contract  to  supply  the  Belt 
Line  Tunnel  with  30,000,000  hard  brick. 
This  is  making  both  firms  hustle.  They 
each  run  two  Chambers  machines,  in 


addition  to  a  number  of  hand  gangs. 
The  Chambers’  brick  were  selected  by 
the  contractors  for  the  tunnel,  after  con¬ 
demning  some  others  made  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  process. 

I  also  called  on  Bros.  Voyce,  Baker, 
Donnelly,  Perot,  etc.  They  are  all  red- 
hot  for  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  Convention. 

Across  the  river  from  us,  in  Camden, 
they  are  doing  business  about  on  the 
same  plan  that  we  are.  Likewise  in 
Trenton.  Most  of  them  being  satisfied 
to  make  from  about  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  usual  output. 

I  think  I  had  better  stop  right  here. 
If  I  keep  on  in  this  vein,  much  longer, 
I  may  expect  to  see  a  nosing  committee 
from  the  South  and  West  in  this  part  of 
the  country  sometime  soon,  looking  up 
the  funds  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  They 
would  have  good  cause  to  come,  too, 
judging  by  the  way  Treasurers,  etc.,  as  a 
rule,  are  handling  money  in  this  part  of 
the  country  lately.  I’ll  write  you  again 
soon.  Kali. 


How  to  Start  a  Balky  Kiln. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  was  in  hopes  you  might  find  time  to 
stop  at  my  office  again  before  leaving 
the  city,  as  I  received  several  letters  that 
day  in  answer  to  my  advertisement  in 
the  Clay-Worker  which  I  wanted  to 
show  you.  Among  them  were  two  from 
Iowa,  one  from  West  Virginia  and  one 
from  Kentucky,  and  so  they  come  from 
far  and  near  every  day,  from  which  I 
judge  the  Clay-Worker  covers  a  very 
wide  field,  indeed. 

A  neighbor  brickmaker  of  mine  came 
to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  for  advice  on  a 
matter  that  may  be  of  interest  to  many 


of  your  readers.  Though  an  old  brick 
burner  he  was  having  trouble  with  a 
kiln  which  he  fired  several  days  before, 
but  was  unable  to  make  any  progress  in 
burning,  the  arches  having  become 
clogged  with  soot.  I  find  that  very  few 
of  even  the  old  brick  burners  of  Chicago 
know  how  to  treat  a  “stuck”  kiln,  so  I 
will  give  my  remedy  for  the  trouble.  If 
after  burning  a  few  days  and  the  fires 
do  not  make  the  headway  they  should, 
the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  fire  holes 
or  arches  instead  of  going  up  through 
the  brick,  I  know  the  draft  is  clogged 
by  the  soot,  and  must  in  some  way  be 
opened  up  before  anything  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  My  remedy  is  to  dig  down 
from  the  top  of  the  kiln  six  or  eight 
courses  and  with  the  brick  taken  out 
build  up  chimneys  over  four  or  five  of 
the  coldest  spots  in  the  kiln.  I  then 
take  half  dozen  or  so  pop  bottles  or 
pieces  of  gas  pipe  or  anything  that  can 
be  charged  with  powder,  fill  them  with 
powder  and  plug  them  up  and  throw 


them  into  the  arches.  The  explosion 
will  loosen  the  soot,  and  the  additional 
draft  obtained  from  the  small  chimneys 
will  soon  start  the  most  obstinate  kiln. 
Many  of  my  brother  brickmakers,  es¬ 
pecially  the  old  country  folks,  will  say 
“that  remedy  is  as  old  as  the  hills.”  So 
it  is,  but  it  is  good  and  I  give  it  for  just 
what  it  is  worth,  and  it  may  be  worth  a 
good  deal  to  some  of  the  inexperienced. 

Thos.  Moulding. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  1,  1891. 


From  Over  the  Sea. 

Editor  Clay-W/rer  : 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  you 
have  heard  from  me,  but  it  has  not  been 
my  fault.  Since  answering  your  es¬ 
teemed  faver  of  October  last,  I  have  had 
a  great  misfortune  that  sunk  me  in  dis¬ 
tress  and  sorrow.  It  was  the  death  of 
my  good  father  which  happened  six 
months  ago. 

Now  following  the  natural  stream  of 
mortals,  I  begin  anew  my  poor  and  un¬ 
learned  communications  by  telling  you 
that  it  was  quite  late  when  the  July, 
1890,  Clay- Worker  reached  me,  which  is 
the  reason  that  I  have  not  yet  thanked 
Mr.  Rob’t  M.  Greer,  of  Mexico,  for  his 
kind  advice,  which  I  have  followed  as 
near  as  possible,  and  have  begun  to  reap 
its  advantages.  For  instance,  my  brick 
do  not  come  out  melted  in  the  arches 
and  unburned  on  the  top.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  have  very  well  burned  brick  and 
I  have  saved  one  day  in  work  in 
burning  the  Dutch  kiln  by  sifting  the 
coal  which  is  rather  small.  My  clay  is 
now  very  easily  brought  from  the  clay 
pit,  by  hitching  a  team  of  oxen  to  the 
dumping  cars,  doing  double  the  work, 
and  I  hope  to  improve  a  little  more  by 
laying  steel  rails,  which  I  ordered  from 
New  York  some  time  ago.  Of  course,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Greer  and,  also, 
to  the  Clay-Worker,  which  has  given 
me  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  wish  you  great  progress  in  every¬ 
thing. 

As  I  consider  you  the  Father  of  all 
brickmakers  throughout  the  world,  I 
am  indebted  to  you  for  the  success  of 
our  business  here.  Two  months  ago  I 
finished  erecting  my  new  brick  machine, 
driven  by  steam  power.  It  is  something 
very  similar  to  that  of  Messrs.  Nolan, 
Madden  &  Co.,  illustrated  in  the  Clay- 
Worker.  It  is  very  simple  and  has  a 
very  nice  delivery  wire  cutting  table 
that  throws  eight  brick  on  each  pallet 
very  clean  and  good.  This  has  enabled 
me  to  work  by  the  pallet  system,  though 
at  a  great  cost,  because  a  wood  pallet 
made  of  green  wood,  though  poorly 
made,  costs  here  nine  dimes  instead  of 
one,  which  is  the  price,  of  wood  pallets 
in  your  fortunate  country.  I  am  now 
waiting  for  wagons  and  iron  work  to 
build  an  improved  dryer  of  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Sharer,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
order  steel  pallets  for  same,  though  they 
only  cost  4  1-2  dimes  there,  because  3, 
000  pallets,  which  I  would  want  at  least, 
weight  36,000  lbs,  and  the  freights  and 
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custom  rights  are  very  high  here,  and 
they  would  cost  me  more  than  $1.50 
each  for  transportation,  a  half  a  dollar 
there  in  the  foundry  packed,  which  would 
make  $2.00  each  or  $6,000  for  the  3,000. 

I  have  also  endeavered  to  build  a 
square  kiln  like  Mr.  Eudaly’s  but  I 
could  not  get  the  right  plans  nor  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  to  come  from  there  to  build 
it.  We  people  who  have  never  seen 
those  frames,  and  have  only  an  imper¬ 
fect  idea  of  them  from  the  illustrations 
in  papers  and  catalogues  are  not  able  to 
build  a  scientific  kiln  from  the  plans. 
You  can  never  appreciate  the  happiness 
of  work  in  a  civilized  country  like 
yours. 

Business  is  very  dull  here  now;  there 
is  little  construction  going  on  in  the 
city,  which  has  brought  brick  down  to 
30  per  100,  and  the  municipality  has 
increased  the  right  of  taking  a  car  of 
125  brick  through  the  city  to  $8.00  a 
month. 

Truly  Yours, 

Ricardo  Calvo. 

Bogota,  South  America. 


Enameling  Brick. 

Edihjr  Clay  Worker: 

In  your  issue  for  February  I  notice  a 
paper  from  a  clayworking  scribe,  giving 
a  description  of  brick  and  brick  manu¬ 
facture  in  Europe  and  the  uses  to  which 
enameled  brick,  more  especially,  are  put, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  what  he  says  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  your  Amer¬ 
ican  brickmakers  to  turn  their  attention 
to  something  higher  than  ordinary  brick¬ 
making,  though  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  bus¬ 
iness  reaching  to  very  large  proportions. 
But  what  I  note  in  reading  your  journal, 
is,  that  in  your  conventions,  which  are 
essentially  meetings  called  together  by 
the  brick  and  tile  makers’  associations 
to  discuss  the  methods  of  brickmaking 
adopted  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  craft  in  general. 
I  see  absolutely  nothing  brought  forward, 
bearing  on  the  higher  branches  of  the 
art  of  clayworking,  such  as  enameled 
brick,  blue  vitrified  brick,  architectural 
terra  cotta,  glazed  roofing  tiles  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns,  etc., 
which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  things  have  not  been  thought  of, 
and  have,  therefore,  not  at  all  kept  pace 
with  the  enormous  development  of  the 
ordinary  brick  manufacture.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  a  paper  on  each  of  these 
subjects,  as  opportunity  may  enable  me 
to  do  so,  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out 
in  your  correspondent’s  letter,  is,  one  or 
two  conclusions,  with  regard  to  cost  of 
production,  which  I  think  are  mislead¬ 
ing — not  in  any  hostile  spirit,  but  as  this 
is  a  question  of  prime  importance,  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  notice  it  here. 

Your  correspondent  says,  “Americans 
are  sufficiently  progressive  to  use  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  this  kind  at  a  moderate  cost  and 
there  is  no  leason  why  they  could  not  be 
made  ami  mcule  cheaply .” 

Again,  further  on,  he  says,  “brown 


brick  are  also  in  common  use,  that  is,  a 
brown  glaze  brick;  this  is  one  of  the 
things  before  our  American  brickmakers 
which  can  be  made  to  pay,  if  the  brick 
is  sold  cheap  enough  and  they  ceitainiy 
can  be  made  at  a  low  cost.” 

Again,  he  says,  “a  brick  with  about 
the  same  glaze  that  is  put  on  our  brown 
or  gray  stone  jugs  and  crocks  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  popular  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  this 
work  at  a  low  cost.” 

You  see,  sir,  how  your  correspondent 
warms  with  his  subject.  I  can  imagine 
that  he  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  at 
seeing  these  goods  on  every  hand,  at 
contemplating  their  beauty,  purity  and 
cleanliness,  and  seeing  them  used  in  the 
commonest  of  buildings,  and  in  the  ex- 
huberance  of  his  feelings  he  spoke  as  he 
thoughtand  notaccording  to  knowledge, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  an  article  used 
so  universally  must  of  necessity  be  made 
at  a  low  figure.  What  your  correspond¬ 
ent’s  ideas  are  as  to  cheapness  and  low 
cost,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but,  judging 
from  what  I  see  of  the  price  paid  for 
best  face  brick,  which  runs  up  to  eigh¬ 
teen  dollars  per  thousand,  I  should  say 
they  would  not  be  reluctant  to  pay  a 
corresponding  price  for  bricks  of  such 
beauty  and  utility  as  enameled  brick  are. 

First  impressions,  whether  good  or 
bad,  are  very  hard  to  erase,  and  if  by 
reading  the  paragraphs  quoted  from 
your  correspondent’s  letter,  any  manu¬ 
facturers  should  think  that  these  bricks 
are  made  at  a  low  cost,  or  that  they  are 
sold  at  a  low  price,  he  will  be  deceived, 
and,  if  he  should  think  that  he  can  do 
it  in  this  way,  he  will  be  deceived  again. 

The  best  enameled  bricks  in  this 
country  have  always  held  their  own, 
and  have  never  varied  much  in  price, 
and  are  selling  now  at  from  £10  to  £16 
per  thousand,  and  colored  bricks  are 
more.  Some  of  the  colors  are  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  bricks  varying  in  price 
according  to  the  cost  of  color  up  to  £32 
per  thousand.  The  price  of  labor  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  high,  and  good  men  are 
not  often  out  of  a  job. 

One  thing  more  I  notice,  is,  that  your 
correspondent  advises  his  friends  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  glaze  used  on  the 
jugs  and  crocks.  You  know,  sir,  when 
the  blind  lead  the  blind,  what  place 
awaits  them  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
If  our  friends  wish  to  court  defeat  and 
disappointment  these  crock  glazes  are 
the  straight  road  to  it.  It  is  what  I  call 
tinkering,  and  tinkering  never  did  pay 
in  the  brick  business.  But  to  do  this  in 
starting  to  make  enameled  bricks  will 
be  simply  ruinous.  The  best  enamels 
and  glazes  for  brickmaking  are  to  be 
made  from  the  materials,  a  list  of  which 
I  have  given,  and  from  which  I  am 
making  enameled  goods  equal  in  quality 
to  any  produced  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  no  other  that  will  make  them. 
Touching  the  question  of  cheapness  and 
low  cost,  in  this  one  particular  I  beg  to 
advise  your  readers,  that  the  jug  and 
crock  glazes  can  be  bought  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  from  30  shillings  to  32  shillings 


per  cwt.,  but  I  can  make  up  the  very 
best  glazes  (white)  from  the  materials  I 
have  given  at  10  shillings  per  cwt.  1  may 
say  that  the  j  ug  and  crock  glazes  are  made 
from  the  materials  I  have  given,  as  well 
as  the  brick  glazes  and  enamels,  and  if 
it  is  well  to  experiment  with  them  on 
brick,  I  say  it  is  very  much  better  to  let 
it  alone,  and,  my  last  word  is,  don’t  do  it. 

In  coming  back  to  our  subject,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  method  to 
be  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  enam¬ 
eled  bricks.  In  the  first  place  the  clay 
must  be  well  prepared;  it  must  be  free' 
from  all  roots  or  grass,  or  any  fibrous 
matter,  that  would  burn  out;  it  must  be 
ground  fine  and  even;  it  must  then  be 
well  tempered,  not  as  we  say  in  brick¬ 
yard  parlance— “sink  sludge  and  matts,” 
or  “crabs,”  and  another  unmentionable 
substance — but  of  very  eyen  temper  and 
consistency.  Then  the  bricks  may  be 
made  by  hand,  or  from  a  wire  cut  ma¬ 
chine.  If  made  by  hand  they  should  be 
made  in  brass  molds.  They  should  be 
made  by  agood  molder.  The  clot  should 
be  well  rolled  and  thrown  into  the  mold 
with  some  force,  and  without  cutting  on 
the  edge  of  the  mold.  They  should  be 
molded  in  water  (no  sand  should  be 
used)  and  the  molds  should  be  dipped 
about  every  two  or  three  bricks,  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  slip  clean  from  the 
mold.  They  must  be  carefully  laid  down 
so  that  they  will  not  be  out  of  shape. 
They  should  be  put  on  to  a  warm  (not 
hot)  floor,  and,  when  ready  for  pressing, 
should  be  picked  up  and  put  in  to  a 
cool  place  and  covered  well  over  with 
some  kind  of  sacking,  and  stand  twelve 
hours,  so  that  they  will  come  to  an  even 
stiffness.  If  the  bricks  are  made  by  a 
wire  cut  machine  there  should  be  as 
little  oil  as  possible  used  about  the  cut¬ 
ting  table  or  rollers, as  whatever  oil  there 
is  used  on  them  will  all  have  to  be 
removed  before  the  enamel  can  be  put 
on.  I  have  found  the  best  oil  to  use  is 
common  paraffine  and  a  little  olive  oil 
put  into  it.  Common  brick  oil  should 
never  be  used.  The  bricks  should  be 
made  as  stiff  as  they  can  be  handled 
from  the  machine.  They  should  be 
hacked  up  in  some  convenient  place 
about  7  or  8  high  and  stand  until  the 
steam  is  all  out  of  them.  They  should 
be  made  through  a  die  a  little  less  than 
the  press  box,  so  that  they  will  not  want 
dumping  to  make  them  go  clean  and 
free  into  the  press  box,  and  all  marks 
from  fingers  and  thumbs  or  from  any 
other  cause  must  be  avoided.  The 
bricks  will  now  be  ready  for  pressing. 
Before  this  can  be  done  racks  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  them.  These  should 
be  made  of  boards  ll//xl//;  any  length 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  the 
operations  are  to  be  carried  on.  They 
may  be  put  up  loose  on  bricks  or  in  a 
permanent  way  on  blocks  of  wood,  well 
nailed  together.  This  is  the  best  plan, 
as  it  prevents  them  fi;om  warping  and 
twisting.  They  should  be  eight  boards 
high,  with  six  inch  space  between  and 
divided  into  sections  to  hold  fifteen 
bricks  in  length.  The  upper  surface  of 
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the  boards  should  be  planed  quite 
smooth,  so  that  in  sliding  the  bricks  on 
they  will  not  be  marked  on  the  back. 

A  word  about  the  press.  This  should 
be  a  screw  and  should  be  the  very  best 
to  be  had.  The  box,  cap  and  forcer 
should  be  fitted  to  a  nicety,  so  that  eveiy 
edge  will  be  cut  clean,  without  a  particle 
of  fringe  on  them.  Barrows  will  be 
wanted  to  wheel  the  bricks  from  the 
press  to  the  dipper.  These  should  be 
on  springs,  and  should  have  two  boards, 
one  on  each  side  the  barrow,  planed 
smooth,  to  hold  ten  bricks  each.  These 
things  being  ready,  the  operation  of 
pressing  may  begin.  The  bricks  must 
now  be  brought  to  the  press  on  the  bar- 
rows,  above  described,  and  placed  on  a 
table  beside  the  press.  The  face  to  be 
enameled  must  be  quite  clean  and  free 
from  all  bits  of  clay;  the  person  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  the  press  must  have  a 
dresser  and  give  the  face  a  light  tap, 
and,  then,  with  a  10-inch  pallet  knife, 
make  the  face  smooth  and  even.  The 
presser  must  then  take  hold  of  the 
bricks  in  both  hands  and  place  them  on 
the  press  with  the  prepared  face  towards 
him,  being  careful  to  push  it  far  enough 
back,  so  that  the  prepared  face  will  not 
touch  the  side  box  as  it  goes  down. 
Now  set  the  press  in  motion  and  see 
that  ever}'  corner  and  edge  is  perfect. 

Manager. 


The  New  South. 

Editor  Clay-Woiker : 

Thinking  that  perhaps  the  other  half 
of  the  world  might  want  to  know  what 
this  half  is  doing,  we  will  submit  a  re¬ 
port,  abbreviated  so  as  to  cover  as  much 
brick  dirt  as  possible. 

There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  brick  output  since  last  season 
correspondingly  with  other  branches  of 
business,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
money  market,  while  the  building  bus¬ 
iness  is  less  active,  real  estate  transact¬ 
ions  remain  active,  and  are  rather  in¬ 
creasing  in  tone  and  price.  Some  of  the 
old  yards  have  put  in  some  of  the 
improved  methods,  and  are  adapting 
themselves  to  the  market  and  its  re¬ 
quirements,  picking  up  a  good  trade  at 
fair  prices.  Some  of  the  smaller  yards 
have  dropped  out  of  the  race,  which 
increases  the  business  of  the  larger  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  Arlington  Brick  Co.,  Caldwell  & 
Graw,  proprietors,  are  running  two  good 
Sword  machines.  30,000  daily  output; 
have  put  in  an  Iron  Clad  D"yer,  of  25,000 
capacity,  also  dry  in  op  m  air,  burn 
with  wood,  old  way.  They  contemplate 
putting  in  improved  kilns  in  the  near 
future;  are  located  nicely  on  R.  R.,  side 
tracks  to  kilns,  with  good  growing  trade. 

NEW  YARD. 

The  Jones  Brick  Co.,  Russell  &  Mc- 
Callum,  proprietors,  are  making  30  to  35,- 
000  daily.  Two  Swords  improved  mach¬ 
ines,  one  Boyd  Dry  Press  machine  also 
a  Steam  Repress,  (Oldhams  patent,)  use 
the  Standard  Dryer,  and  burn  in  Morri¬ 
sons  improved  Kilns.  They  are  the  only 


yard  close  to  the  city  and  haul  their 
bricks  to  the  buildings  in  wagons. 

,_^The  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  eight  miles 
north  on  the  K.  &  O.  R.  R.,  at  Powells, 
have  four  Swords  machines  and  a  Boyd 
Dry  Press,  three  Atlas  Engines  of  sixty 
horse  power  each,  dry  in  Iron  Clad  Dry¬ 
ers,  burn  in  Morrison’s  Kilns,  output  60, 
000  to  65,000  daily. 

The  Luttsell  Brick  Co.,  twenty  miles 
north-east,  also  making  for  this  market, 
running  one  Brewer  improved  machine; 
20,000  to  25,000  daily,  drying  in  sun; 
burn  old  way. 

Peyton  Carter,  one  Brewer  machine 
20,000  to  25,000  daily,  open  air  drying, 
old  style  burning.  Globe  Brick  Co., 
seven  miles  east  at  Caswell,  making  for 
this  market;  one  Sword  machine,  have  a 
flue  dryer  and  also  dry  in  open  air,  burn 
old  way,  make  20,000  to  25,000  daily. 
Scotts  Brick  Yard,  ten  miles  south,  one 
Sword  machine,  Swords  hacking  trucks, 
dry  open  air,  old  style  burning. 

The  Knoxville  Stone  Ware  Sewerpipe 
and  Tile  Co.,  are  increasing  their  capital 
stock  and  contemplate  adding  more  new 
machinery,  and  manufacture  hollow 
building  blocks,  tile  and  paving  blocks 
etc.,  and  otherwise,  enlarging  their 
works.  They  are  a  new  Arm  with  push 
and  energy,  and  are  coming  to  the  front 
with  a  good  growing  trade.  They  are 
making  a  fine  article  which  finds  a 
ready  sale.  Their  works  are  located  on 
the  East  Tenn.,  Va.,  &  Ga.,  R.  R  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  Knoxville. 

Cooper  Brothers  at  Lenoir  City,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  west  of  here,  have  just 
burned  their  first  kiln  of  brick.  They 
were  delayed  in  getting  started  on 
account  of  the  machine  they  first  se¬ 
lected,  failed  to  make  brick  and  had  to 
be  taken  out  and  another  substituted. 
The  same  case  occurred  up  at  Bristol, 
on  the  border  between  Tenn.,  and  Va., 
on  a  new  yard  started  by  J.  T.  Powell  & 
Co.,  and  they  have  not  yet  got*  on  the 
market  with  bricks.  Charles  Gothier 
also  of  Bristol,  (Va.,  side)  has  thrown  out 
two  of  the  Wiles  soft  mud  machines  and 
put  in  the  Eureka  Dry  Press,  and  is 
otherwise,  enlarging  and  improving  his 
plant.  He  is  a  hustling  young  man 
from  Troy  N.  Y.,  and  is  making  his 
mark  on  the  side  of  the  red  clay  hills, 
along  side  the  South  Atlantic  &  Ohio  R. 
R.,  with  plenty  of  clay  and  cheap  fuel. 

The  firm  of  Sevier  &  Palmer  at  Bristol, 
were  preparing  to  burn  their  first  kiln; 
have  a  Brewer  machine  and  are  going  to 
gain  experience  and  money,  we  hope. 
They  are  gentlemen  and  good  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  mysteries  of  mud 
mixing. 

The  firm  of  Smith  &  Wilson  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  are  moving  along  at  their  old  stand, 
but  will  be  obliged  to  move  to  a  new 
clay  bed  after  this  season,  use  a  Brewer 
machine,  sunshine  drier  and  burn  with 
a  Pharaoh  A  Moses  Kiln.  They  will 
quite  likely  adapt  some  of  the  improved 
methods  of  drying  and  burning  as  soon 
as  they  locate  on  a  new  clay  site.  At 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  we  found  business 
quiet.  Two  yards  were  idle  and  two  in 


operation.  The  Johnson  City  Brick  Co., 
are  running  an  improved  Brewer  mach¬ 
ine,  have  a  steam  heated  floor  dryer, 
making  25,000  daily,  burn  old  way,  and 
will  put  in  Morrison  Kilns  soon  as  trade 
survives  a  little  in  their  line. 

The  firm  of  Hoss  &  Harding,  were 
burning  their  first  kiln  for  the  season. 
They  run  a  Brewer  machine,  and  burn 
on  a  plan  of  their  own,  which  will  rev¬ 
olutionize  the  whole  brick  business; 
they  do  not  case  up  or  scove  their  kilns. 
They  did  not  authorize  me  to  do  so,  or  I 
woidd  say.  “Write  them  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.”  Brix. 


A  New  Clay. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

While  we  have  entitled  the  subject  of 
these  lines  “A  New  Clay”  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  correct;  but  certainly  to 
most  clay  workers,  slate  (roofing  slate) 
is  a  new  clay. 

For  a  short  time,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  two  or  thre  concerns  have  been 
working  the  rubbish  from  slate  quarries 
into  brick  with  fairly  good  success. 
These  experiments  have  been  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  a  number 
of  eastern  capitalists.  For  more  than  a 
year  Judge  Greene,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others  have 
been  largely  interested  in  the  manufact¬ 
uring  of  press  brick  from  slate,  at  Phil- 
ipsburg,  Pa.  They  have  had  good  success 
in  forming  the  ground  slate  into  brick, 
but  have  not  succeeded  very  well  in 
the  burning.  I  think,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  that  the  Judge  is  the  owner 
of  patents  covering  the  process.  The 
Philipsburg  plant  will  soon  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  add  quite  an  extensive  enamel¬ 
ing  department. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extensive  plant 
now  under  process  of  construction  is  the 
one  at  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Pa.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Fuller,  Esq.,  who  is  so  well  known  in 
railroad  circles  as  President  of  the  Gett¬ 
ysburg  and  Harrisburg  Railroad,  is  the 
owner  of  a  very  large  estate  at  Pine  Grove 
Furnace,  consisting,  among  other  prop¬ 
erties,  of  lands  to  the  extent  of  some¬ 
thing  over  25,000  acres  on  which  he  has 
a  large  iron  furnace,  forge  and  also,  large 
roofing  slate  quarries. 

Mr.  Fuller,  proposes  to  further  im¬ 
prove  his  valuable  property  by  erecting 
a  large  clay  working  establishment,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  all  kinds 
of  clay  wares  of  the  debris  from  his  slate 
quarries.  He  will  first  construct  a  plant 
to  turn  out  40,000  dry  press  brick  per 
day,  at  the  same  time  an  enameling  de¬ 
partment  of  about  one  half  the  above 
capacity :  later  on  he  will  add  flooring 
and  all  kinds  of  art  tile.  The  brick  de¬ 
partment  will  consist  of  four  large  dry 
press  brick  machines,  dryers,  and  10 
Eudaly,  large,  square,  down-draft  kilns. 
He  will  have  both  steam  and  waterpow¬ 
er.  He  will  have  in  operation  seven 
large  dry  pans. 

The  difficulty  heretofore  experienced 
in  manufacturing  brick  from  roofing 
slate  has  been  the  pulverizing  of  the 
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clay.  Mr.  Fuller  having  large  experi¬ 
ence  with  heavy  machinery,  and  having 
spent  several  months  experimenting 
with  and  investigating  the  subject  of 
pulverizing  slate  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  dry  pan  is  the  only 
practical  machine  for  the  purpose. 

Philadelphia  capitalists  are  watching 
Mr.  Fuller’s  enterprise  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest:  and  we  have  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  to  warrent  us  in  saying,  that  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Fuller’s  success  is  assured 
other  capitalists  will  invest  large  sums 
of  money  in  like  enterprises. 

I  have  recently  seen  very  fine  English 
flooring  tiles  made  from  slate  said  to  be 
much  inferior  to  that  found  in  the  quar¬ 
ries  at  Pine  Grove  Furnace.  Taking 
this  fact  together  with  Mr.  Fuller’s  push 
and  thoroughness  we  feel  almost  certain 
that  he  will  make  a  great  success. 

W.  A. 


Out  of  Sight. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

In  my  last  communication  I  spoke  of 
the  “shoals  of  Lumber  Boycott”  as  one 
of  the  troubles  of  navigation  of  the  “Ship 
Brick.”  She  safely  passed  it.  The  Cap¬ 
tains’  eyes  are  all  landward  “looking  for 
the  lights  along  the  shore.”  The  Brick 
sky  is  very  lurid  at  present.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  captains  are  running  masts  down 
and  some  of  them  have  dropped  anchor. 
Only  think  of  it,  during  the  best  months 
of  the  year  to  stop  making  brick.  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  but  still  the  fact 
remains  that  one  of  our  yards  dropped 
one  machine  to-day,  another  stops  alto¬ 
gether.  In  all  the  annals  of  brickmaking, 
I  do  not  think  the  Fourth  of  July  ever 
found  so  many  old  or  last  season’s  brick 
on  hand.  The  yard  that  has  just 
stopped  has  about  twenty  arches  or 
about  800,000  of  last  season’s  stock  un¬ 
burnt.  At  ITaverstraw  two  of  the  largest 
yards  have  been  lying  still  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  At  Fish  kill  one  yard  has 
stopped.  At  New  Windsor  there  are 
two  more,  and  probably  from  that  point 
to  Albany  there  are  more,  but  your 
scribe  has  no  information. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  trade  than  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  good  Methodist  Preach¬ 
er.  When  he  went  to  conference  the 
question  was  asked  him,  “How  is  the 
state  of  religion  in  your  district?”  His 
reply  was  rather  an  unusual  one,  it  was 
simply  that  it  was  “Looking  up.”  Some 
of  the  brethren  wanted  to  know  what  he 
meant.  He  replied  that  “It.  was  flat  on 
itsbac  kand  could  not  look  anyo  ther 
way.”  That  expresses  the  condition  of 
the  brick  market  exactly.  It  is  down, 
and  at  present  writing  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  improvement.  This  season 
the  manufacturers  are  very  choice  about 
the  weather.  Within  the  past  two  weeks 
they  have  lost  five  days  on  account  of 
rain.  Other  years  they  would  have 
laid  down  boards  to  truck  on.  This 
season  they  do  not  want  any  washed 
brick.  The  outlook  at  present  is  that 
by  the  first  of  September  the  majority  of 


the  yards  will  be  shut  down  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  unex¬ 
pected  would  take  place  and  that  I 
would  be  able  to  report  a  little  better 
feeling  in  the  trade.  One  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  an  advance  of  25  per  M. 
This  was  good  news  indeed,  as  it  would 
show  that  “low  water”  mark  had  been 
reached.  From  information  at  hand 
from  this  market,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  25  per  M  lower.  The  prices  are  about 
as  follows : 

Up  Rivers,  $4.37£,  $4.75;  best  $5.00. 

Fishkills,  $5.00;  best  $5.25. 

Hackensacks,  $5.00  and  $4.00. 

Haverstraws,  $4.75;  best  $5.50. 

Washed,  $4.75  and  $4.50. 

Pale,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 

At  present  writing  there  is  about  3 
million  brick  lying  on  the  market  un¬ 
sold.  As  most  of  the  yards  in  Haver- 
straw  are  leased  or  they  pay  $1.00  per  M 
for  clay  and  some  $1.25  per  M.  for 
freight,  then  sell  the  product  for  the 
figures  quoted,  it  looks  as  if  the  manu- 
acturers  would  have  to  eat  “snow  balls” 
next  winter.  At  present  is  would  seem 
as  if  New  York  prices  had  razzle  dazzled 
the  manufacturers.  There  was  a  job 
that  would  take  about  200,000  brick.  I 
am  reliably  informed  tbat  there  was  a 
bid  put  in  for  $4.60  for  washed  brick, 
and  at  best  a  team  could  only  dump 
about  seven  loads  a  day.  In  previous 
years  the  manufacturers  would  not 
looked  at  less  than  seven  dollars  per  M. 

I  hope  that  by  August  there  will  be 
an  improvement. 

It  is  too  early  to  get  the  number  of 
permits  for  the  six  months  of,  91.  Will 
have  them  for  next  month. 

A.  N.  Oltimer. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Machinery  Exhibits  and  Conventions. 

Editor  C  lay-  T  VorJcer  : 

I  have  read  with  no  little  interest  the 
letter  in  the  May  Clay-Worker  from 
Brother  McCain,  of  Denver,  suggesting 
among  other  things  the  exhibition  of 
machinery  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  conventions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  also 
the  diplomatic  reply  to  same  by  Brother 
Purington  in  the  June  number.  Had  I 
not  known  it  before,  this  letter  would 
have  convinced  me  that  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  skillful  politician,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  jumps  from  one 
side  of  the  question  to  the  other  and 
finally  lands  “on  the  fence.”  The  pros 
and  cons  of  this  question  are  many — 
“much  may  be  said  of  either  side  and 
either  maybe  true,”  as  demonstrated  by 
Brother  Purington. 

The  subject  is  really  too  broad  to  be 
covered  in  a  short  article,  but  as  you 
have  requested  my  views,  will  give  them 
as  well  as  I  can  in  a  condensed  form. 
I  noticed  at  the  last  Convention  that 
there  was  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
few  of  the  members  in  attendance 
against  the  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  dealers  in  implements,  kilns,  etc. 
The  objectors  were  so  few,  however,  that 
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I  am  quite  sure  the  doors  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  will  never  be  closed  against  us. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  suicidal  for  the 
Association.  From  the  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  great  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  last  Convention  in  the  small 
display  made  there  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  machinery  men  and  their  goods 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the 
delegates  came  mainly  to  see  these  ma¬ 
chinery  men  and  learn  what  improve¬ 
ments  they  were  offering  the  trade.  It 
is  true  that  exhibitions  of  machinery 
are,  in  a  sense,  educational,  and  benefit 
both  the  brickmakers  and  the  machine 
men,  by  bringing  the  various  devices 
under  closer  inspection  and  by  compar¬ 
ison,  demonstrating  more  sharply  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  each,  thus 
stimulating  improvement,  but  so  far  as 
demonstrating  the  actual,  practical  value 
of  machinery  for  hard  every-day  work, 
such  exhibits  are  not  what  they  are 
cracked  up  to  be.  The  machines  are 
always  operated  by  skillful, -experienced 
men,  with  clay  that  is  known  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  particular  process.  Pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  may  get  some  “point¬ 
ers”  from  such  tests,  but  it  is  not  a  sure 
thing.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
a  particular  machine  will  work  this  or 
that  clay  from  the  bank,  as  it  does  at 
the  exhibit.  It  could  be  tested  just  as 
well, .if  not  better,  by  sending  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  of  clay  direct  to  the  machine  manu¬ 
facturer,  or,  better  still,  maybe,  to  some 
factory  or  yard,  where  the  machinery  is 
in  actual  practical  operation. 

Testing  clay  in  this  manner,  even,  is 
not  always  reliable  and  satisfactory,  for 
it  seems  to  go  through  a  disintegrating 
process  while  in  transit,  which  makes  it 
work  differently  than  when  taken  direct 
from  the  bank.  To  my  mind  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  whether  old  experienced  brick- 
makers,  or,  new  and  inexperienced,  derive 
much  direct  benefit  from  sucb  exhibits 
of  machinery  as  Brother  McCain  suggests. 

I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
the  machine  manufacturers,  so  far  as 
direct  returns  are  concerned,  for  the 
number  who  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  Con¬ 
vention — three  days — is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expense  of  making  such 
exhibits,  which  is  necessarily  excessive, 
as  machinery  manufacturers  have 
learned  in  the  costly  school  of  experi¬ 
ence.  W.  R.  Cunningham,  Sec’y 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Occasionally  one  sees  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  (says  Printer’s  Ink.)  that  has 
been  spoiled  by  over  care.  It  is  like 
drowning  a  rare  plant  by  pouring  too 
much  water  upon  it.  The  rich  soil  is 
driven  away  from  the  roots  and  the 
plant  languishes  from  want  of  substan¬ 
tial  nourishment.  An  inexperienced 
gardner  can  spoil  a  delicate  plant  just 
as  an  inexperienced  advertiser  can  spoil 
an  advertisement.  Too  many  kinds  of 
type  are  used,  too  many  statements 
crowded  in,  and  the  effort  is  made  to 
display  too  many  different  things. 
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Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clay 
Workers  is  solicited.  Communications  from  prac¬ 
tical  men  will  always  be  welcome.  Address  all 
communications  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

81  Massachusetts  Ave.  Indianapolis. 

GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST. 

We  have  received  several  interesting 
communications  intended  for  this  issue, 
but,  which,  for  lack  of  space,  must  now 
be  held  over  till  the  following  August 
issue.  We  must  request  our  contribu¬ 
tors  to  send  matter  intended  for  the 
current  issue  as  early  in  the  month  as 
possible,  for  we  cannot  always  make 
room  for  matter  that  is  late  in  reaching 
us.  The  old  proverb  of  “Better  late  than 
never”  is  good,  but  “Better  never  late”  is 
best. 

AN  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT. 

We  devote  considerable  space  this 
month  to  the  consideration  of  Roofing 
Tile.  It  is  a  very  important  subject — 
one  that  we  have  endeavored  to  advance 
and  bring  into  prominence  from  the 
beginning  of  our  work  in  this  field.  We 
have  felt  that  with  the  production  of  a 
practicable  roofing  tile,  an  extensive  and 
profitable  line  would  be  opened  up  to 
the  clayworkers  of  America.  Many 
new,  and  now  little  thought  of, 
branches  of  clay  work  will  eventually 
develop  and  grow  to  important  dimen¬ 
sions  as  we  progress  onward,  but  none 
can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  than  that  of  incombustible 
and  imperishable  roof  covering  of  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  Tiling  is  an  ideal  material 
for  this  purpose  and  that  it  has  not  been 
successfully  made  and  introduced  long 
ago  is  a  matter  of  wonderment,  for  with 
our  boasted  faculty  for  invention  and 
skill  in  mechanics  it  is  certainly  singu¬ 


lar  that  tile  roofing  has  not  long  since 
become  common.  We  believe  the  time 
is  now  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be 
demanded  for  all  of  the  better  class  of 
buildings.  The  clay  shingle,  of  which 
we  have  made  frequent  favorable  men¬ 
tion  of  late,  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor 
among  architects  and  builders  and  we 
trust  and  believe  that  it  will  prove  fully 
equal  to  the  tests  of  time. 

Our  esteemed  contributor,  Mr.  Greer, 
offers  some  unfavorable  criticisms  on  a 
preceding  page,  but  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  he  speaks  unadvisedly, 
and  that,  on  more  careful  investigation, 
he  himself  will  conclude  that  “the  clay 
shingle  is  the  coming  roof.”  With  us, 
it  may  be,  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  not  because  we  have  any  direct 
interest  in  the  clay  shingle,  for  we 
haven’t,  but  because  we  want  to  see  tile 
roofing  successfully  introduced  through¬ 
out  our  country. 

PROFITING  BY  THE  WORK  OF 
OTHERS. 

Our  foreign  correspondent  continues 
his  articles  on  the  history  of  tile  cover¬ 
ing  in  this  month’s  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  History,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  that  it 
illustrates  the  march  of  progress  in  a 
practical  work.  If  we  know  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  we  may  more  ac¬ 
curately  judge  as  to  the  results  of  exper¬ 
iments  in  the  future.  A  little  knowledge 
of  history  may  save  the  expenditure  of 
many  dollars.  France  is  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  country  in  the  matter  of  clay 
work.  Hollow  tiles  for  floor  construc¬ 
tion,  partitions  and  like  construction 
have  been  in  use  there  for  many  years. 
They  have  carried  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  work  to  a  very 
high  state  of  perfection.  A  knowledge 
of  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
are  doing,  must  necessarily  be  of  inlerest 
to  all  clayworkers.  We  may  not  want 
to  do  just  what  they  are  doing  nor  in 
the  same  way,  yet  it  may  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  study  their  methods  with 
a  view  of  general  enlightenment  and 
general  enlargement  of  view.  People 
who  labor  constantly  under  the  shadow 
of  their  own  possessions,  who  do  not 
look  beyond  themselves,  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  complacency,  self  satisfaction  and 
kindred  forms  of  mental  paralysis. 

Our  correspondent  informs  us  that 
while  there  is  some  difficulty  in  securing 
information  in  regard  to  French  work 
because  of  their  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  those  who  study  their  methods,  he 


has  at  last  succeeded  in  opening  a  way 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  of 
their  work.  The  matter  of  tile  roofing 
will  be  carried  down  to  the  work  of  the 
present  day  by  buying  samples  of  all 
forms  now  in  use,  and  making  careful 
drawings  thereof  so  that  they  can  be 
adapted  for  American  wants.  The  appli¬ 
ances  for  their  production  will  also 
receive  thorough  investigation.  The 
modern  French  tile  is  quite  different 
from  the  one  of  history  though  the 
historical  development  is  clear  and  logi¬ 
cal  up  to  the  present  date. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Our  New  York  correspondent  writes  a 
doleful  tale  of  the  brick  market  in  that 
section.  There  has  been  no  improve¬ 
ment  whatever  during  the  month  and 
the  prospects  are  anything  but  encour¬ 
aging  for  the  knickerbocker  brickmakers. 
Prices  have  reached  the  lowest  point 
touched  since  1879.  Pale  brick,  for 
which  there  is  little  demand,  selling  as 
low  as  $2.00  a  thousand.  Comparatively 
little  building  is  being  done  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  hope  for  improvement  this 
season.  Other  large  Eastern  markets  seem 
to  be  somewhat  demoralized  though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent.  Throughout  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  a 
happier  condition  prevails.  Generally 
the  markets  are  active  and  prices  good. 
The  Chicago  craftsmen  are  as  busy  as 
ever,  while  St.  Louis  is  having  a  build¬ 
ing  boom  that  insures  an  unusually 
prosperous  season  there 

The  announcement  in  the  last  issue 
that  Newton  &  Co.,  fire  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had  made  an 
assignment  was  not  correct.  They  write 
us  that  the  old  co-partnership  has  been 
dissolved  and  a  new  company  organized 
and  incorporated.  The  business  will  be 
continued  under  the  old  name,  and, 
virtually,  under  the  same  management. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  fire  brick  plants 
in  the  State,  having  been  established 
nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

The  Interstate  Constructing  and  In¬ 
vestment  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  write  that 
they  are  anxious  to  get  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  people  who  can  inform  them 
regarding  paving  brick.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  paving  and  will  need  a  great 
deal  of  first  class  material.  They  con¬ 
sider  paving  brick  the  best  material  for 
streets  and  wish  to  know  if  there  are 
any  manufacturers  in  their  vicinity. 
They  would  prefer  buying  to  being 
obliged  to  start  a  factory,  which  has 
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been  some  thought  of.  The  streets  there 
are  in  a  wretched  condition,  either  in  a 
mass  of  mud  or  dust,  or  occasionally 
poor  specimens  of  different  kinds  of 
paving  worn  out  long  before  its  time. 
They  say,  the  “Mossbacks”  are  rather 
backward  regarding  street  improvements, 
but  eventually  a  great  amount  of  work  in 
that  line  must  be  done,  and  that  soon. 
They  are  an  old  company  first  incorpor¬ 
ated  East  under  another  name,  and  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Northwest  is  a  good  field 
in  this  branch. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Marcy,  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Southern  Fire  Brick 
Works,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  informs  us 
that  that  company  owns  one  hundred 
acres  of  No.  1  fire  clay  land,  and  are 
now  fully  equipped  with  steam  power 
and  dry  pans  furnished  by  the  Alex.  K 
Rarig  Co.,  of  Buena  Vista,  Va.  They  also 
have  a  large  dry  floor  and  will  put  in  a 
brick  machine  soon.  Their  clay  makes 
a  high  grade  brick.  They  also,  have  an 
abundance  of  paving  brick  clay  which 
they  will  utilize.  During  the  summer 
they  intend  to  erect  a  large  sewer  pipe 
plant.  Their  present  building  is  a  two- 
story,  50x150  with  large  boiler  and 
other  room  additions, 

Our  St.  Louis  correspondent  writes 
under  date  of  July  10th  as  follows:  “We 
Westerners  can  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  running  in  the  same 
hard  lines  as  our  Eastern  friends,  as  bus¬ 
iness  has  been  brisk.  The  kilns  have 
been  kept  busy,  and  there  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  all  the  brick  that  could 
be  placed  on  the  market,  so  that  good 
prices  have  been  readily  obtained.  This, 
too,  in  the  face  of  the  Carpenters’  and 
Tinners’  strikes  and  the  unusally  wet 
Weather  during  June,  which  interfered 
to  a  great  extent  with  building  opera¬ 
tions.  The  same  buoyant  feeling  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  tile  and  terra  cotta 
people,  and  the  season  in  all  clay  working 
lines  is  well  under  way,  with  the  most 
flattering  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  shed  covering  one  of  the  kilns  at 
Brockschmidt’s  brickyard,  near  St.  Louis, 
caught  fire  on  the  evening  of  June  30th, 
together  with  two  other  large  sheds  and 
a  lot  of  cord-wood  were  consumed  before 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  Mr.  Brock- 
schmidt  estimates  his  loss  at  about  $2,000, 
with  about  half  that  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance.  He  refused  to  permit  a  fire  alarm 
to  be  sounded,  as  he  feared  that  more 
damage  would  be  done  by  the  water 
than  by  the  fire,  his  kilns  being  under 
fire  at  the  time. 


Anticipation  and  Realization. 

A  bite !  A  bite ! 

The  line  grows  tight ! 

I  feel  a  sudden  thrill  of  bliss ; 

A  mighty  twist 
Proclaims  a  fish 
At  least  as  long  as  this : 

. fe 

Alas !  alas ! 

It  comes  to  pass 
(As  oft  it  has  with  you,  I  wis) 

I  pull  him  out ; 

He  is  a  trout 

As  long,  perhaps,  as  this : 


— Detroit  Free  Preaa. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Shrewsbury,  Pa.,  wants  a  brick  manu¬ 
factory. 

Rankin  Bros,  are  making  brick  at 
Creston,  la. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Chrisman  will  start  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Eldred,  Pa. 

A  new  brickyard  is  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion  at  Cromwell,  Ct. 

P.  J.  Slater  had  an  $800  blaze  at  his 
tile  works  on  the  4th. 

Loenstein,  Allen  &  Veasy  are  making 
brick  at  Rockdale,  Tex. 

Reid  &  Capps,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  want 
to  purchase  a  sand  dryer. 

T.  B.  Meeks  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Grand  Saline,  Tex. 

The  Bessemer  (Ala.)  Fire  Brick  Co. 
intend  to  enlarge  their  plant. 

Oliver  Jernigan  has  established  brick 
works  at  River  Falls,  near  Troy,  Ala. 

The  Westover  Brick  Co.,  near  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  will  put  in  an  additional 
machine. 

E.  F.  Hostetter’s  brick  works  near 
Columbia,  Pa.,  were  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  recently. 

The  Sioux  City,  la.  Council,  at  one  time 
recently  called  for  bids  for  paving  twenty 
streets  with  brick. 

Henry  Bros,  are  putting  in  additional 
machinery  at  their  brickyard  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  near  Mobile,  Ala. 

Quintana,  Tex.,  is  to  have  a  brick 
manufactory.  It  will  be  erected  by  E. 
F.  Andrews,  of  St.  Louis. 

It  is  claimed  that  Boston,  Mass.,  parties 
will  establish  brick  works  to  cost  $100,- 
000  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

W.  A.  Dromgold  and  S.  J.  Stagemyer, 
of  York,  Pa.,  will  erect  a  vitrified  brick 
plant  near  Emigsville,  Pa. 


The  Derbyshire  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $35,000  to  $60,000. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Tower  Grove 
Brick  Works,  of  East  St.  Louis,  has  been 
increased  from  $30,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Mound  City  Brick  Co.,  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Wm.  Crockard,  R.  B.  Curtis,  and  others. 

The  Emmetsburgh  (Iowa)  Brick  and 
Tile  Factory  has  resumed  operations, 
employing  between  thirty  and  forty  men. 

The  American  Press  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  incorporated  by  Jno.  C. 
Hocker,  Edward  Ryan,  Jno.  A  Wiltey, 
and  others. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  wants  a  fire  brick 
plant  established  there.  They  say  there 
is  plenty  of  good  material  in  that  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity. 

The  Granite  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  is  reorganizing  under  the  name  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Moulded  Granite 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  brickyards  are 
enjoying  the  expensive  luxury  of  a 
strike.  There  are  300  men  out.  An 
increase  in  wages  is  demanded. 

The  Streator  (Ill.)  Pavement,  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
$60,000  capital  by  Rich.  Evans,  Jno.  J. 
Gerahty,  John  Evans  and  others. 

The  New  Orleans  Brick  &  Tile  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Mandeville,  La.,  want  an  experi¬ 
enced  man  to  take  superintendency  of  a 
new  brickyard,  also  some  good  brickyard 
hands. 

The  town  of  Manning,  Iowa,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  fire  limit  and  hereafter  all 
buildings  constructed  in  the  business 
centre  must  be  of  brick  or  stone.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Holders  of  First  Class  Limited  single 
or  round  trip  tickets  to  Eastern  points 
via  the  “Big  4”  and  New  York  Central 
routes  are  permitted  to  stop  off  at  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  ten  days. 

Cunningham  &  Taylor,  of  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va.,  write  that  on  the  2d 
inst.  they  ground  twelve  tons  of  fire  clay 
in  one  hour  in  a  “Standard”  nine  foot 
Dry  Pan,  made  by  Jas.  Means  &  Co.,  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
shipped  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  one  of  their 
complete  outfits,  Quaker  Brick  Machine, 
Pug  Mill,  Mold  Sander,  etc.,  also  Engine 
and  Boiler,  and  are  now  preparing  for 
shipment  to  Mr.  Ed.  Simons,  Los  Angeles, 
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Cal.,  a  complete  heavy  outfit,  including 
40-horse-power  Atlas  Engine  and  Boiler. 
They  have  within  a  few  days  sold  and 
shipped  Brick  Machinery  to  parties  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  They 
say  their  sales  for  the  summer  months 
have  never  been  so  good. 

Patrons  of  the  “Big  Four”  will  please 
note  that  those  holding  first  class  tickets 
reaching  over  either  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  or  West  Shore  have  the  privilege  of 
going  by  steamer  from  Albany  to  New 
York  if  they  so  desire. 

The  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Fire  Brick  Co. 
announce  that  they  have  enlarged  their 
plant  to  a  capacity  of  20,000  brick  a  day. 
They  own  large  beds  of  fine  fire  clay  and 
if  the  demand  requires  it  will  increase 
their  capacity  still  more. 

The  attractions  of  a  trip  to  Mackinac 
Island  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  are  unsurpassed.  It  only 
costs  about  $13.00  from  Detroit,  or  $18.- 
00  from  Cleveland,  for  the  round  trip, 
including  meals  and  berths. 

The  Livingston  Fire  Clay  &  Brick 
Co.,  Livingston,  Mont.,  are  investigating 
machinery,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  erecting 
large  fire  brick  works.  They  have  a  fine 
quality  of  fireclay  they  think  and  plenty 
of  it  and  propose  to  erect  a  model  plant. 

The  firm  of  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White, 
of  Chicago,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
largely  increase  their  working  capital  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  their  rapidly 
increasing  trade  and  have  therefore  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  name  of  the  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  with  capital 
stock  of  $400,000  fully  paid.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business  will  continue 
the  same  as  heretofore. 

The  San  Joaquin  Brick  Co.,  of  Stock- 
ton,  Cal.,  write  that  they  have  put  up  a 
Hoffmann  Continuous  Kiln  at  consider¬ 
able  expense  and  are  just  burning  the 
first  round  quite  successfully.  They 
intend  to  burn  only  common  brick  in 
that  way  and  will  build  some  form  of 
square  kiln  for  their  pressed  brick. 
They  think  the  down-draft  kilns  with 
outside  chimneys  not  suited  to  their 
needs. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  the 
mountains,  lakes,  or  seaside,  ask  for 
tickets  via  the  Big  Four  Route  (C.  C.  C. 
&  St.  L.  Ry.),  the  great  tourist  line  to  all 
Eastern  and  Atlantic  Coast  resorts.  The 
“Southwestern  Limited,”  the  finest  train 
in  America,  runs  daily  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  equipped  with  through  Wagner 
palace  sleeping  cars  and  an  elegant  din¬ 


ing  car  service.  The  entire  train  runs 
solid  into  the  heart  of  New  York  City 
avoiding  all  ferries  and  transfers.  Abso¬ 
lutely  no  change  of  cars  to  Boston. 

Owners  of  Factories  Warehouses  and 
other  buildings  where  a  fire  would  oc¬ 
casion  irreparable  loss  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  of  things  calculated  to 
reduce  the  possibilities  of  this  destroy¬ 
ing  element.  Among  other  things 
calculated  to  render  this  destroying 
element  inoperative,  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Iron  Shutter  and  Door  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Cincinnati  Corrugating 
Co.,  of  Piqua,  Ohio.  The  company 
announces  that  they  are  fully  prepared 
to  fill  promptly  all  orders  for  this  class 
of  material  in  guages  as  heavy  as  10  or  8 
B.  W.  G.  corrugated  iron  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  forms  for  this  class  of 
material  as  the  corrugations  not  only 
give  greater  stiffness,  but  at  the  same 
time  will  prevent  warping.  If  you  are 
interested  in  this  class  of  material  it 
will  pay  you  to  correspond  with  these 
people  for .  they  have  experience  and 
unrivalled  facilities. 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio.,  write  as  follows:  We 
have  been  so  very  busy  of  late  we  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  turn.  The  demand  for 
our  pressed  brick  has  greatly  increased 
and  we  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
away  numerous  orders.  We  have  our 
plant  in  splendid  shape  now  and  the 
brick  we  turn  out  compare  favorably 
with  any  on  the  market.  Our  Griswold 
patent  kilns  work  admirably  and  we  are 
getting  very  handsome  results  from 
them.  The  brick  yards  here  are  all  do¬ 
ing  a  flourishing  business  and  have 
their  product  about  all  sold  for  this 
season’s  output.  We  are  blessed  with 
a  great  variety  of  fine  brick  clays  in  this 
valley  and  with  an  abundance  of  cheap 
fuel, — feel  well  satisfied  with  our  location. 
The  Clay-Worker  has  been  of  much 
benefit  to  us  and  we  read  each  issue 
with  much  interest  and  must  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  the  creditable  sheet  you 
are  now  giving  us. 

How  many  brickmakers  have  long 
suffered  in  silence  the  damages  caused 
by  the  omni-present  crowd  of  hoodlums, 
who  seem  to  iegard  the  convenient 
buildings  and  sheds  of  brickyards  as 
their  legitimate  resort  for  loafing.  The 
Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
submitted  to  the  outrages  of  a  crowd 
who  infested  their  yards  until  the  dam¬ 
ages  resulting  from  broken  brick  and 
scattered  tools  reached  upwards  of  one 


thousand  dollars.  They  then  went  be¬ 
fore  the  police  and  made  complaint, 
resulting  in  the  arrest  of  three  of  the 
gang,  who  have  been  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  The  others  have  not  been 
captured,  but  the  police  are  after  them, 
and  they  will  probably  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  use  up  their  surplus  en¬ 
ergy  breaking  rocks,  rather  than  bricks. 
Another  outrage  was  the  attempt  of 
some  unknown  incendiaries  to  destroy 
the  buildings  at  Anthony  Ittner’s  brick¬ 
yard  on  California  Ave.,  on  the  morning 
of  July  4th.  A  box  containing  a  lot  of 
gunpowder,  covered  with  shavings  satu¬ 
rated  with  coal-oil  was  placed  in  a  large 
clay  shed,  and  two  long  fuses  were  set 
and  lighted.  Owing  to  the  timely  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  “infernal  machine”  by  an 
employe,  the  plan  failed  of  success. 
Suspicion  points  to  some  recently  dis¬ 
charged  hands,  and  if  a  case  can  be  made 
against  them,  they  will  be  made  to 
suffer. 

PAYING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali¬ 
ties  where,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution. 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewer 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

454,780.  Dry  Clay  Grinding  Machine — 
John  Thompson,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
455,039.  Brick  Kiln — Walter  P.  Grath, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

455,160.  Brick  Machine — Albert  Brook- 
er,  Lancaster,  Wis. 

455,374.  Brickmaking  Machine — Bruce 
C.  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

455,540.  Brick  Machine — Horace  B. 

Camp,  Cuyagoga  Falls,  Ohio, 

455,611.  Process  of  reducing  Kaolins 
and  clays  to  their  component  oxides 
— Philip  A.  Emanuel,  Aiken,  S.  C. 
455,659.  Tile — Fredrick  D.  Cook,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Pa. 
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VERY  GRATIFYING. 

James  F.  Clark,  John  H.  Campbell, 

President.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

OFFICE  OF 

MidmGAN  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co., 
Manufacturers  of 

Clayworking  Machinery. 

(Copy) 

Publishers  of  the  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  we  hand  you  copy  of  “ad.” 
for  the  July  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the 
Clay-Worker  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um.  Our  “ad.”  in  it  this  month  has 
sold  our  “Special  No.  6  Curved  Side  Cut 
Cutting  Table,  “Patented  Process,”  in 
New  York,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  North 
Carolina.  Also  a  complete  outfit  to 
Messrs.  Kime  A  Kime,  at  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
which  we  will  ship  this  week.  They 
have  an  elegant  bank  of  clay  and  a  good 
market,  and  intend  to  make  a  specialty 
of  fine  building  and  paving  brick,  for 
which  their  plant  is  specially  designed. 
Our  June  trade  has  been  extremely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  for  which  we  wish  to  thank 
the  Clay-Worker.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 
cess,  we  remain,  Yours  truly, 

John  H.  Campbell,  Sec’y. 
Morenci,  Mich.,  June  29th. 


GOOD  EVIDENCE 

From  Disinterested  Witnesses  Regard¬ 
ing-  Stewart’s  Diurnal  Kiln. 

We  give  the  following  quotations  from 
letters  in  our  possession. 

“Altogether  it  is  the  best  burn  I  ever 
had,  with  twenty-four  years’  experience. 
The  tile  are  all  well  burned  and  none 
spoiled  by  the  fire.  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  the  kiln.  I  know  I  can 
burn  in  one-third  of  the  time  formerly 
taken,  with  two-thirds  of  the  fuel,  and 
not  one-tenth  of  the  damaged  tile.” — 
B.  F.  Peck,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

“The  kiln  works  nicely  and  good,  and 
we  want  no  better.  It  is  all  you  claim 
for  it. — 0.  Martin  &  Sons,  Greene,  Ind. 

“Have  burned  one  kiln ;  burned  30 
hours;  the  top  was  very  hard,  but  as  far 
as  we  have  emptied  have  found  no 
warped  or  melted  tile.” — Ashberry  Hin¬ 
kle,  burner  for  Miller  Brown,  Santa  Fe, 
Ind. 

“Have  burned  one  kiln.  I  believe  the 
kiln  is  all,  or  even  more  than  you  claim 
it  to  be.” — J.  C.  Thackery,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

“Have  burned  one  kiln.  Am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  The  fact  is,  it 
could  not  be  improved.  Can  scarcely 
tell  by  the  looks  of  the  tile  what  part  of 
the  kiln  they  came  from — hard  as  flint. 
I  burned  longer  than  I  expect  to  next 


time — was  but  a  little  more  than  half  I 
gave  my  old  kiln.” — C.  D.  Rowe,  Ridge- 
town,  Ontario,  Canada. 

We  add:  Should  any  of  our  kilns 
burn  the  top  too  hard,  restrict  the  draft 
by  shutting  the  doors  closer.  If  too 
hard  on  the  bottom,  give  more  draft 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained  from 
top  to  bottom. 

CANADIAN  BEAD EllS 
ivill  bear  in  mind,  that  we  now  have  a  patent 
on  oar  kiln  in  Canada. 

Stewart  Brothers, 

Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 

A  FINE  RECORD. 

C.  PARDEE  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

John  N.  White,  Manager.  Robt.  W.  Taylor. 

Superintendent. 

June  24th,  1891. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — Mr.  Calvin  Pardee  de¬ 
sires  me  to  send  you  data  showing  our 
experience  with  your  down-draft  kilns 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  new 
brick  and  floor  tile  works  here. 

The  average  time  of  firing  is  133 
hours,  counting  from  the  time  of  light¬ 
ing  the  fires  until  the  daubing  up  of 
furnace  doors. 

The  consumption  of  coal  averages 
12|-  tons  per  kiln,  which  contain  38,000 
front  brick  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
five  different  kinds  in  one  firing. 

I  forward  a  box  of  these  to  you  show¬ 
ing  their  hardness,  line,  and  texture  or 
toughness.  This  last  quality  we  con¬ 
sider  very  essential,  as  masons  exper¬ 
ience  difficulty  and  waste  in  cutting 
hard  burnt  brick  if  brittle.  The  clear  color 
of  the  buff  and  grey  brick  is  very  grati¬ 
fying,  obtained  as  it  is  in  the  same 
firing  with  the  old  gold,  speckled  and 
purple  brown  brick  of  both  Roman  and 
standard  size  fronts. 

Illustrative  of  the  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat  in  your  kiln,  I  can  assure 
you  that  in  the  firing  of  the  Roman 
brick,  none  of  which  are  too  pale  or  too 
hard,  we  have  less  than  one  half  per 
cent,  broken  or  warped,  while  with  the 
ordinary  size  fronts,  both  in  stiff  mud 
and  dry  press,  the  loss  in  chipped  and 
bruised  brick  is  less  than  four  per  cent., 
due  partly  to  faulty  setting,  which  we 
are  overcoming. 

The  fuel  we  use  is  Anthracite  of  bro¬ 
ken  size,  and  bituminous  coal,  (the 
proportions  of  each,  varied  according  to 
the  extent  of  clear  cdlored,  or  flashed 
face  brick  in  the  kiln.) 


These  being  the  first  of  your  kilns 
erected  in  this  district,  the  firemen  had 
trouble  at  first  with  the  throttle  fur¬ 
naces,  but  this  difficulty  has  been  long 
since  overcome  with  the  results  as  given 
above.  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Robt.  W.  Taylor, 
Supt.  Brick  &  Floor  Tile  Dept. 


Beginning  Carefully. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  our  subscription 
to  the  Clay-Worker.  Although  we 
have  not  yet  engaged  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  we  find  your  journal  very  in¬ 
structive  and  also  profitable,  as  we  have 
several  times  decided  upon  certain  ma¬ 
chinery  and  then  found  it  was  not 
suitable  for  our  clay.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  brick  here,  there  being  more 
buildings  erected  than  ever  before 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  city  is 
putting  in  25  miles  of  sewer.  We  expect 
to  have  a  stock  of  brick  on  hand  for 
winter  and  spring  trade. 

H.  C.  Herron  &  Son. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$5--Niagara  Falls  Excursion.--S5 

The  Annual  Niagara  Falls  Excursion 
via  C.,  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  will  leave  Indiana¬ 
polis  Thursday,  July  30th,  at  10:55  A. 
M.,  going  via  Detroit  and  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad,  reaching  the  Falls  early 
Friday  morning.  Fare  for  round  trip 
to  Niagara  Falls  $5.00,  to  Toronto  $0.00. 
Tickets  good  to  return  5  days  from  date 
of  sale.  Special  rates  for  side  trips  to 
Thousand  Islands,  etc.  Secure  sleeping 
car  and  chair  car  space  early  so  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  take  care  of  all. 
For  further  information  call  on  or  ad¬ 
dress  H.  J.  Rhein,  General  Agent  C.,  H. 
&  D.  R.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KILN  PLANS. 

A  large  number  of  brickmakers  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  complete  building  plans  of 
the  central  flue,  round  down-draft 
kiln  at  a  small  outlay.  The  plans  and 
specifications  are  invaluable  as  a  means 
of  reference,  and  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  asked  for  them.  Address  P. 
Arnold,  Supt.  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  7.  tf.  d 


The  village  authorities  of  Avon,  Ill.. 
have  decided  that  the  kilns  belonging 
to  the  Bardolph  Fire  Clay  Works  located 
there  are  a  public  nuisance,  and  have 
resolved  that  they  must  be  abated.  The 
smoke  and  gases  they  claim  are  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health  and  property.  The  town 
authorities  should  remember  that  every 
rose  has  its  thorn. 
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Keeping  Up  With  the  Times. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  enjoying 
an  enormous  trade  in  their  large  variety  of  Clay  Machinery; 
nearly  three  times  as  large  in  January  and  February  as 
during  the  same  months  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  most  notable  increase  is  in  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills 
and  Auger  Machines  suitable  for  making  Street  Pavers. 

It  is  now  fully  established  by  numerous  trials  that  first- 
class  pavers  can  only  be  made  by  an  Auger  Machine.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  fact,  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  pavers 
made  in  the  United  States  are  produced  by  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Co’s.  Auger  Machine. 

It  puts  more  clay  in  a  cubic  inch  than  any  other  method. 

It  works  clay  at  just  the  proper  temper  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  brick. 

All  parts  liable  to  break  are  made  of  steel.  It  makes 
as  many  brick  in  a  day  as  can  be  taken  care  of.  It  has 
with  it,  as  an  essential  accessory,  the  Neidergesaess  patent 
lubricating  die,  which  makes  smooth  surface,  square  corners 
saves  power  and  lamination. 
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Akron  Fire  Brick  Co . 53 

Blackmer  &  Post . 43 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 46 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 43 

Crossley,  A . 43 

Chandler,  H.  C . 48 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 46 
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Otto  Gas  Engine  Works . 52 


Palliser,  Palliser  it  Co . 62 

Phillips,  S.  G . 42 

Paving  and  Municipal  Engineer’ . 48 

Rathsam,  Geo.  W . 52 

Topp,  G.  A . 42 

Tanner,  James . 42 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 55 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 43 

The  J  effrey  Manufacturing  Co . 48 
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United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Co . 48 

Waplington,  W . 59 

Westrook  &  Wells . ...42 


Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 


Another  new  creation  that  is  finding  favor  with  Brick- 
makers  is  the  new  patent  cutting  table.  It  is  adapted  to 
either  side  or  end  cut  brick  and  its  capacity  fully  20  per 
cent,  above  any  hand  table  heretofore  used.  The  column  of 
clay  keeps  constantly  moving,  is  cut  into  side  or  end  cut 
brick  whilst  in  motion,  and  leaves  no  fragment  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  brick  machine. 

It  is  too  strong  to  break  and  constitutes  an  important 
complement  to  their  excellent  sets  of  brick  machinery. 

The  substitution  of  a  short,  polished  plate  with  a  lubri¬ 
cating  roller  at  each  end,  for  the  six  or  eight  rollers  that 
usually  carry  the  column  of  clay  from  the  die  to  the  cutting 
table,  is  also  a  popular  improvement  by  which  the  handling 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sticky  rollers  is  avoided. 

The  two  rollers  really  bear  none  of  the  burden  of  the 
column  of  clay,  but  only  roll  gently  on  its  underside,  spread¬ 
ing  over  its  surface  a  thin  coat  of  crude  lubricant  which 
they  carry  from  the  oil  reservoir  in  which  they  run. 

The  company  has  several  new  and  improved  machines 
which  they  will  introduce  to  the  fraternity  during  the 
summer. 

Their  clayworking  experimental  station  which  they 
have  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $50,000.00  enables  them  to  thoroughly  test  their 
new  inventions  before  sending  them  to  their  customers’ 
brickyards. 

The  interesting  29tli  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

See  ad.  on  page  91. 
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The  clay-worker. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 

You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  8. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


D  A  TPWTC J* B- CR4LLE  &  co. 

£  XX  X  IjIi  X  IJ  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 


PENSIONS. 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Smcd  the  War  are  entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in¬ 
cluded.  If  you  wish  your  claim  speedily  and  suc- 

address  JAMES TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

5la.  Washington,  D.  C. 


i 


COLOEIPIO. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colois  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


G.COLDEWD&-C? 

sixTHST.  M I LWAUKEE  ,WI5. 2™ 
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S.  G.  PHILLIPS, 


AGENT  AND 
PATENTEE. 


WOODBRIDGE,  1ST.  T. 


DEALER  IN- 


“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

No  chimneys  or  brick  structure. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

A  Section  of  two  tracks  seems  to  produce  as  much 
as  eight 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears,  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS  !  LESS  PIPES  ! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  tor  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “Jive”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer.  A  single  course  of  bricks  dries  well 
and  quickly  “outside,”  and  an  entire  car  appears 
to  dry  as  soon  by  simply  furnishing  each  and  every 
course  with  its  full  proportion  of  air. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16, 1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31,  1891. 


MACHINE. 

Strain  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Mtimle r?  - 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


'  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
lawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 


For  handling 
Cinders,  Ores,  t 
Cotton -Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
liurden,  belleck  <fc  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0RDEJV,  jSEIdiECK  §  06.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

"NEW  DISCOVERY”  KILN. 

PIKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 

It  Heads  the  Procession! 

The  “New  Discovery”  id  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  g  at  s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  Iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfeet  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  la  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  ib  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

8end  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

W  e  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address — 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTID’S  PATENT.) 

These  pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

. . . . 

A  large  capacitiy  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards, uWater 

Works,  Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries, 

or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power. 
The  pump  has  large  valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  con¬ 
taining  sand,  gravel ,  mud ,  sewage  matter ,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible 

- - 


wear. 


Send  for  circular  and  price  list  Manufactured  by 

THE  T7TTIOTT  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOmUGff GKTOBf ,  CONNECTICUT. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPAIVV. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 


FOB 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


DqUBLE strength 

culvert 


PIPE 


with  _ 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  "Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


'\S/£/ir//vG  &  ifc/vr/i/ms/G'  Co. 


WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST 

BRICK  DRYER 

IN  THE  MARKET. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. “§3® 


WANTED.  Good  second-hand  brick  machine, 
engine,  boiler,  etc.  complete.  Address 
6  3  B.  Box  44,  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  Well  equipped  brickyard 
in  a  thriving  village.  Terms  easy.  Write  for 
particulars  to  Ira  N.  McKibbin, 

6  2  d.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  70  Brick  Cars  at  a  bargain.  Built 
for  a  party  whose  plans  were  not  perfected. 
The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co., 

7  1  d.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  burner  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  clayworker,  also  an  expert  terra  cotta 
mold  or  pattern  maker.  Apply  to  Box  55, 

71c.  Care  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  One  %-yard  Barnhart  Steam  Shovel 
built  by  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.;  been  used 
only  a  few  months,  works  well.  Want  to  change  to 
dry  press  process.  Address  Dallas  Brick  Co., 

5  tf  d.  Dallas,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  brick  machine ;  two 
combined  brick  and  tile  machines  with  crush¬ 
ers;  one  25  h.p.  and  one  40  h.p.  engine  and  boilers; 
all  practically  as  good  as  new.  C.  W.  Stewart, 

6  3  B.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


PALLETS  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  About  eight 
thousand  foot  Pallets,  33  inches  long  by  9% 
inches  wide.  Were  not  used  a  month. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew, 

7  1c.  30th  and  Tasker  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  Gurney  Machine  with 
Crushers,  one  Cream  City  Brick  Machine, 
both  in  good  order.  Also  one  set  of  Moulds. 
Change  of  process,  reason  for  selling. 

Standard  Brick  Co., 

7  1c.  496  Clement  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  factory  at  Burlington 
Junction,  Mo.  Large  and  increasing  trade. 
Practicaliy  no  competition.  Abundance  of  good 
clay  and  cheap  fuel.  A  good  opening.  Address 
Bollinger  &  Sayler, 

7  tf  d.  Burlington  Junction,  Mo. 


WANTED.  Married  man,  with  family,  and  some 
experience  in  clayworking,  to  superintend 
the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  goods 
materials  in  a  large  and  well  equipped  establish¬ 
ment  in  Ohio.  Address,  with  references,  giving 
age,  etc.,  Henry  Adams,  Pres., 

6  2  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Jonathan  Creager’s 
Sons’  Grand  Automatic  Brick  Machine. 

1  second-hand  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons’  Double 
Geared  Horizontal  Pug  Mill. 

10,000  Wood  Pallets,  10"x34",  end  pieces  on  them. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 

7  tf  d.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Pressed  brick  plant  com¬ 
plete,  modern  machinery.  Finest  clay  bank 
in  the  State.  Good  location,  at  Weeping  Water, 
Neb.,  on  two  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
30  miles  from  Lincoln,  40  from  Omaha,  25  from 
Nebraska  City.  Good  reasons  for  selling. 

Address,  Clark  Howard, 

7  3  c.  Weeping  Water,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE.  A  complete  modern  brick  and  tile 
outfit  consisting  of  one  Leader  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  almost  new,  with  lubricating  brick  die 
and  side-cutting  table,  tile  dies  3  to  15-in.  inclusive 
and  tables  with  Leach’s  Patent  Cut  off  Table  for 
handling  large  tile.  One  Brownell  engine,  9xl5-in. 
cylinder,  side  crank  ;  second-hand  but  thoroughly 
repaired.  And  one  new  30  h.p.  boiler  (never  set  up) 
with  all  the  fixtures  complete.  Will  sell  for  two- 
thirds  actual  cash  value.  Geo.  A.  Harrop, 

5  t  f.  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE,  a  first-class  tile  manufactory  located 
in  a  booming  town  with  the  best  of  clay;  well 
established  and  demand  in  excess  of  production; 
large  three-floor  drying  shed,  brick  lined  andsteam 
piped  for  winter  running;  good  60  horse-power 
boiler  and  45  horse-power  engine,  new  kilns,  down 
draft,  and  everything  in  first-class  order.  Shed  full 
of  tile  made  this  season  ready  for  burning,  a  bar¬ 
gain  for  some  person.  An  abundance  of  water  and 
cheap  fuel.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Call  on  or 
address  E,  B.  Range, 

6  2  c.  Taylorville,  Ill. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


ISON  SHUTTERS  AND  DOORS ! ! 


Made  either  corrugated  or  plain  in  guages 
up  to  io  and  8. 

We  also  cover  wooden  shutters  and  doors 
with  corrugated  or  plain  sheet  iron  or  sheet 
steel.  Send  exact  dimensions  of  openings. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

ENGINES 

- AND - 

BOILERS 


Build  a  Splendid  Line  of 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK 


RETURN! 

FLUE  LI 

8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Orade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  First- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &ENGINE  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A 


The  Clay^worher 
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CDT-OFF  WIRE.  CUT-OFF  WIRE. 

Moulding’s  Cut-off  Wire  manufactured  and  tempered 
specially  for  Thos.  Moulding.  The  Best  Wire  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ever  imported.  Send  orders  to 

THOMAS  MOULDING, 

Room  66,  162  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Best  Wire  we  ever  used. 

May,  Purington  &  Co. 


Five  lbs.  will  last  me  a  lifetime,  there  is  so 
little  breakage.  Philip  Lichtenstadt. 


I  am  running  three  Chambers  and  one 
Penfield  Machine  and  will  say  that  Mould¬ 
ing’s  Wire  is  the  cheapest  because  there  is 
not  half  the  breakage  as  in  some  other 
wires.  Adam  Weckler. 


Am  running  eight  Chambers’  Machines, 
and  had  great  trouble  in  finding  wire  to  suit 
until  Mr.  Moulding  solved  the  difficulty. 

D.  V.  Purington. 


We  run  four  Chambers’  Machines  and  our 
breakage  is  so  little  we  scarcely  notice  it 
now  we  use  Moulding’s  Wire. 

8.  S.  Kimbell,  Gen.  Man. 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 


I  have  very  little  trouble  with  breakage 
now.  Before  we  used  Mr.  Moulding’s  Wire 
we  had  lots  of  it.  Fred  Zample. 


USE  THE  RADFORO  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  seimi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Eaker  Street,  bet,  Greenwich  and  bombard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


EAGLE  I&ON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 

DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

Highest  References  from  Users. 


Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  official  report  of  the  Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  containing  all  the  pap¬ 
ers  and  discussions  bound  in  cloth  for  $1. 
Address  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Ind’pls. 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  of  Olay  Rolls  suitable  for 
dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co., 

4  tf  d.  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  and  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.. 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new ; 
perfect  order.  Habland  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 


FOR  SALE.  An  inexhaustible  clay  bed  of  15 
acres  joining  one  of  the  best  brickyards  in 
Galesburg.  850  feet  C.  B.  &  Q.  track  frontage. 

Address  Holmes  &  Kingsbury, 

2  tf  d.  Galesburg,  Ill. 


BARGAINS  in  second-hand  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chines,  Two  Brewer-Tiflfancies,  one  Brewer 
Elevator,  all  in  good  order.  Write  for  particulars. 

Davis  Brown, 

2  tf  d.  Portland,  Ind. 


WANTED.  A  practical  brickmaker  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  the  management  of  a  fine  brickyard 
and  plant,  now  in  full  operation,  with  a  trade  and 
good  prospects.  Address  Geo.  Brinkerhoff, 

4  4  5p.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  first-class  brick  burner  and  setter. 

Also  an  experienced  man  to  run  machine, 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  No.  6  Brewer  pre¬ 
ferred.  A  good,  permanent  position  to  the  right 
men.  Write,  giving  references,  etc.,  to 

“T.  C.  L.,” 

7 1  d.  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Seventeen  8%-in.x4-in.x2%-in. 

Sixteen  8%-in.x4j4-in.x2  and  13-16-in. 
Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Seventeen  8%in.x4%in.x2J4in. 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16-in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Will  take  $4,000  for  a  brick  plant 
consisting  of  a  Chambers’  Machine  (25,000  daily 
capacity),  a  Brewer  Crusher  and  Separator,  40  h.p. 
engine  and  boiler,  shafting,  belts  and  necessary 
buildings  and  sheds.  All  new  and  in  place  ready 
for  running.  Clay  tested  and  satisfactory.  Coal 
$1.50  per  ton  and  wood  $1.75  per  cord  at  works. 
Demand  for  brick  at  $6.00  per  M  at  yard,  unlimited 
practically.  Will  take  3  millions  at  this  price.  I 
have  also  for  sale  a  40  h.p.  engine  and  boiler  built 
by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  a  Cram  porta- 
able  traction  power,  for  applying  to  clay  tempering 
wheels.  A  Carnell  Clay  Tempering  Wheel  and  a  10 
h.p.  Shapley  Engine;  all  hut  little  used. 

J.  D.  Whittaker, 

4  4t  d.  Fort  Payne,  Ala. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use,  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  he 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI. 


RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting-  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  PC  E  R 


The  Vandaiia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestihuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-hed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandaiia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 

JUST  KEADY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay,  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Stiff  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front, Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  Water  Pipes, 
Fire  Clays,  Fire  Bricks, Glass  Pots,  TerraCotta,  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.  ,  with  a  Hit  tory  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glazes,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modern  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  85.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Work.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities— How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring,  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bricks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manufacture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Roofflng  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

***“  A  circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  the  full  Table 
ot  Contents  of  this  important  book,  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Importers 
810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Single  Duplex  Pumps. 

/\of^izo^tal  and  Vertical  Puyv\p> 

pest'DesKjrx  &  Workmanship. 

Pf]  PfDLf Jen  d for  Qata  l  og  ue. 


FIRE  BRICK.  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ID  a,  3.137-  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tile  Roof  in  the  World ! 


Fire  proof,  water  proof,  frost  proof,  everlasting. 
No  paint,  no  rust,  no  cement,  color  bright  red. 

Slate,  gravel,  iron,  tin  or  shingle  roofs  are  not 
fire-proof.  Tile  made  of  burnt  clay  is. 

A  non-co  id uctor,  therefore  cooler  in  summer. 

Tested  for  centuries  in  Europe.  Unsupasssed 
in  beauty;  cheap,  and  lasts  for  ages. 

Tile  made  under  patents  owned  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  make  the  handsomest,  lightest  and  cheapest 
tile  roof  in  the  world. 

Propositions  from  responsible  parties  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  manufacture  on  royalty  in  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

CLA.T  SHIUGLE  CO., 

Ingall’s  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


T  HR  CLAY-  WORKER. 
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STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  elavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wells ville,  Ohio. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


Bueaa  "Vista,,  Va,. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  lor  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue- 


Office  and  Works : 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of — 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making-  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - - 

- ENGINES 


- A  N  I> 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^©“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS,  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  CINCINNATI 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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r  I  I  K  C  L  A  Y  -  W  O  R  Iv  E  R  . 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

IbT e"W  Albany,  load.. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


fe  e> 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving ,  Sewerage ,  Water  Works 


Construction ,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting ,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering . 

The  only  Publication  In  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 


Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 
Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


.  THE 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Bkickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  82.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years' 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


TO  MACKINAC 


Summer  Tours. 

Palace  Steamers.  Low  Rates. 

Pour  Trips  per  Week  Between 

DETROIT,  MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Tetoskey.  The  Soo,  Marquette,  and 
Lake  Huron  Ports. 


Every  Evening  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Sunday  Trips  during  June,  July,  August  and 
September  Only. 


Our  Illustrated  Pamphlets, 

Bates  and  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  furnished 
by  your  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

E.  B.  WHITCOMB,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

THE  DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  STEAM  NAV.  CO 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


SECTION  of  conveyor. 


Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


-For  Handling- 


BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’91  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 

- THE - 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Dnited  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 

PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 

“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 X  UP  to  10  inches. 

te?"For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

I 
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THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


A  Complete  Vestibule  Limited 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 


A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers— heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desiied. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  F.  v.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 
runs  bet-  ween  Louis- 

ville’  Lex-  in*ton“d 

Washington  §1  /  V  H  and  a  \  es- 

tibule  Sleep- ingCaralso 

runs  bet-  Xs.QnilT^IP  ween  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  null  I  L  Richmu  n d 

and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 

Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 

The  train  is  perfect  in  every  respect;  the 
sleeping  and  .  drawingroom 

cars  are  of  the  I,  '»■■■*’'"  L  most  luxuri¬ 
ous  pattern ;  T  M  the  service  in 

the  dining  car  I  9  1  #  #  is  equal  to 

that  of  any  PAST  FLYIN&  VIRGINIAN  f‘rst  class  ho‘ 
tel,  and  the  dining  car 

runs  through  with  tbe  truin,  not  being  cut  off' 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  The 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 


We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
“R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  0PDIE-  MACHINES 
PUG  MILLS.  f^E-PR  ESSES, ' 

Stonb-Extractii\ig(lay(rushers, 
Elevators,  Barrows,trucks, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CompletuBrici\orT  i  [E  Outfits 


r>o 


the  Clay-worker 


Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  l  lay  Pulverizer  grinds  aud  prepares  all  clays  used  fur  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  c  ay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saviT.<J 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate  which  is  beine  i«n»ir 

„.eaiorm.kiog  bricks.  Corresponded  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  13G  Liberty  St.,  V.  7. 


->■  if'JlE  T  JSlt/pw  1-  B^ICK 

- M  A  HrFACTT  HKI)  BT - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

poirjfc,  Inland  CoantiJ,  flleto  Yof^. 

These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years, 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


(Mention  the  Cley-Workeir.l 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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'Thk  Clay  -  w  o  r  rc  fc  r  . 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS 
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TO  OUR  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 

Bis  Four  Route 

In  Connection  with  the 

LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  and 
the  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  R.Rs. 

Will  Run  a  Popular  Cheap  Excursion 

To  PUT-IN-BAY, 

LAKECHATUAUQUA  and  NIAGARA 
FALLS, 

Tuesday  July  28,  1891. 

AT  THE  LOW  RATE  OF  $5.00. 

Proportionately  lower  rates  to  Put-in-Bay 
Only  $1.00  additional  to  Toronto. 

Only  $5  additional  to  Thousand  Islands. 

—I  Tickets  good  for  5  days  returning. 

Coaches,  Reclining  Chair  and  Sleeping 
Vy  *  Cars  Through  without  Change. 

Make  your  arrangements  to  go  on  this  Excursion. 

Cheapest  and  Best  of  the  Season. 

For  full  information,  call  on  or  write 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  A.  G.  P.  Agent, 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L  R'y,  Indianapolis. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Potts  Improved  Mould  Sander 

Has  been  thoioughly  tested  and  has  proven  to  be  a  superior  machine  to  any  made.  It  is  working  succoss- 
fully  where  other  machines  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  Brickmakers  to  be 
the  simplest  and  most  durable  machine  on  the  market. 
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It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand.  The  sand  cannot  spill  through  the  vents  in  the  moulds.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delays.  There  are  no  springs  or  light,  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  All  machines  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


Cm  db  ^L.  POTTS  cfc  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The: 


-  W  o  R  IvER. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PH1LADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


G-EO.  'W.  EATHSAM’S 

- PATENT - 


Standard  Flower  Pot  Machine 


This  machine  is  a  marvel  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  does  its  work  accurately 
and  with  a  rapidity  that  is  aston¬ 
ishing,  working  any  ordinary  clay. 


No  Skilled  Labor  Required. 


Brick  and  tilemakers  will  find  this 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  their 
plant.  The  ware  can  be  burned  in 
any  ordinary  kiln.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  particulars. 

Address 

GEO.  W.  RATHSAN, 

175  Shelby  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Every  machine  fully  guaranteed. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


AKRON,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  clay  Working  Mach¬ 
inery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  clay  Mills,  Dry  and  Wet 
Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies,  Clay 
Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  Write  for  circulars. 


T  PT  K  C  L  A  Y  =  W  ORKE  R . 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

||pg"ls  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  - — 

Orclers  Sollcted.. 


Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N,  C. : 

Dear  Sir : — You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made  :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  that  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

w.  w.  mcdowell. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  ]3 RICK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Hortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLIS  OXT,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  W  alwor  th  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying’  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


StYLE  13. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S,  A, 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


THOMAS  "W. 


EBSOIT, 


MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Original  Galesburg  Dry  Pan  Clay  Crusher, 

ALSO  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARDS. 


Boilers.  Shafting:  and 

Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  W.  PETERSON, 

Box  582,  Galesburg1,  Ill. 
Telephone  35. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


General  machinery. 

Corespondence  solicited. 


T.W.  PETERSON.  VENTILATOR. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 


Cunningham’s 


- and - 

Automatic 


Cutting  Table. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  (See  ad.  on  page  97.)  FRANKFORT,  INI).,  U.  S.  A. 


Fn  p  MCV  CHAIN  BELTING 

.  11.  Iv.  iVlDl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Porner 


M  n  4  l  li  i  d  I.  d  .  r  u  *7  ,ooo  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888.  ’  ' 

'HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


T  t-i  r  Clay=  Worker. 
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THIS  PEOST 

Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
information. 


Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINUED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SINCE, 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28, 1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &,  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementstin!Hand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  In  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

£> .  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  »»"  Orders  from  abroad 
>rcc  iptly  attended  to. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

I08. 1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Filth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- iVANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  .'4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
lug  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


*^*$end  Circular  and  Prlee-Utst, 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  The  Clay  Worker 
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The  Clay-worker. 


©  s.  Iv<e© -ctx-id. 


O  S.  H^.KD  3^rOTTX*:o. 


3  B,  H-A-ItTJD  OWCO-CTXjD. 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BEST  Revolving 

Dump  Table  made. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  specialty. 


We  furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  in  need 
of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  -J.  C.  ARNOLD, 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Ctk 

STYLE  A-1JS  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  ■  ■  -  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


STYLE  C YD. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  h  r  . 
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THE  IHIPRDYED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIRCHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 

Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish' 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

^©BIN?0N  4  BUI^, 

-  Ills. 


The  c  l  a  y  =  w  o  e  iv  e  r  . 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-ofl  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Drhke’s  Standard  JIIhchine  Works, 

160-162  So.  OlirxtorL  St.,  0±D.ica,g'o,  Xlls. 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


Brick:  Macliinery,  Clay  Crushers.  Granulators,  Elevators,  Elc 


This  Cut  represents  our  “HONEST  JOHN  ”  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity,  1C30?0CDC5  Brick  per  Day. 

WEIGHT  SEVEN  TONS. 

“Honest  John”  is  made  Durable,  simple  of  Construction,  and  will  make  more  brick 
for  less  money  than  any  other  brick  machine  on  the  market. 


This  cut  represents  our  patent  Red  and  Fire  Brick  Press  with  change  of  liners  in  same 
press-box  for  different  styles  of  brick. 

Our  Clay  Crusher  and  Separator  is  the  Best,  at  least  so  say  the  following  Chicago 

brickmakers  who  are  using  them:  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  3 ;  Thomas  Tulley.  2; 
Fred  Zapple,  1 ;  Alex  Burke,  1,  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  3;  Hayt  &  Alsip,  4;  J.  B.  Legnard,  2;  May, 
Purington  &  Co.,  1;  Wahl  Bros.,  2;  John  Busse,  1,  Union  Brick  Co.,  1;  Chicago  Brick  and 
Mill  Co.,  1;  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  1;  Adam  Weckler,  1:  L.  Weirheim  &  Son,  1;  John  Sexton, 
1;  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  2;  Michael  Myers,  1 ;  P.  Lichtenstadt,  1. 


OUR  PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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'THE)  ClvAY  -  w  orker, 


I  lip  s 


p 


laces. 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating;  and  Melting- 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning-  of  Pottery  and 
Fir)  Bricks  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 


5420  Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Combined  Brick-Dryer  and  Kiln.  —  Continuous  Running. 

Eighty  per  Cent.  Fuel  saved  in  Kiln.  —  No  Extra  Fuel  for  Dryer. 

A  Perfect  Result  from  any  Fuel. — Bricks  Burned  and  Dryed  all  year  around. 

No  Loss  in  Burning.  —  No  Loss  in  Drying. 

All  Goods  burnt  Uniform  in  Color  and  Quality  to  any  Hardness  required 
Expenses  for  Repairing  Small.  —  Arrangement  very  Simple. 
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C.  F.  GOODMAN,  Pres,  and  Treas.  F.  D.  COOPER,  Seer. 
MAX.  A.  TH.  BOEHHCKE,  Supt. 
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XHE  CLAY  =  WORKER. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 


CLAIMS: 


After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new  yard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 

in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 

can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  ot 

all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 

celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  iJrosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPKLL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  fuel. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  of 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up  draft  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
horizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  The  flame  used  in 
heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of  a 
burner  introduced  at  the  mouth  ot  the  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  over  it,  and 
should  the  popping  lake  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  inward  until 
the  gate  falls  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draft  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by  all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  inventor  and  patentee, 


IF*.  OT.  GrURKTEE, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 
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The  operation  of  Hie  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow> 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


ELLENSBURGH,  WASHINGTON. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


THE  IBEST  BRICH  ZEE  I  BUST  OUST  THE  MARKET. 
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POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 


No  Soft  Brick. 


Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 


This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  lias  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


Reference : 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 


Box  Za^rxes^rille,  O. 
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ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS, 

SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 

BY  USING  THE 

SPECIFICATION  AND  CONTRACT  BLANKS 

INSTEAD  OF  WASTING  HOURS  IN  WRITING  OUT  YOUR  OWN. 


NEW  REVISED,  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION  JUST  PUBLISHED- 

palliser’5  5Pee'f'ea^°95 

CONSISTING  OF 

Masons’,  Carpenters’,  Painters’,  Slaters’,  Tinners’,  Plumb¬ 
ers’,  Steam  Heating,  Hot  Water  Heating,  Electric 
Light,  Electric  Gas  Lighting,  Burglar  Alarm  and 
Gas  Pipers’  Specifications  for  Brick  or  Frame 
Buildings,  costing  $  10,000  to  $50,000  and  over. 

Invaluable  to  Builders  and  those  who  design  buildings,  as  by 
their  use  they  will  save  hundreds  of  pages  in  writing  and  copying, 
besides  having  a  more  complete,  full  and  practical  specifications 
than  is  usually  written. 

Those  who  write  specifications  will  find  a  full  reminder  of  every¬ 
thing  requisite  in  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  they  apply  to; 
and  parties  not  used  to  specifying  for  work  will  find  them  worth 
twenty  times  the  cost. 

These  specifications  are  complete  in  every  respect;  blank  spaces 
are  left  for  everything  that  changes  with  the  difference  in  class  and 
cost  of  buildings,  as  sizes  of  timber  and  other  material,  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  not  shown  on  plans.  By  drawing  the  pen  through  a  single  word 
or  by  adding  a  word  in  writing,  a  desired  change  can  be  made. 

Builders  can  read  what  they  are  required  to  do  with  greater 
facility  than  they  can  in  manuscript,  and  are  less  liable  to  make 
errors,  and  therefore  execute  the  work  better. 

Every  Architect  in  the  country  should  use  them.  Every  builder 
should  have  these  Specifications  and  become  acquainted  with  their 
contents. 

Those  who  intend  to  build  should  get  a  set  and  study  them. 

The  principal  architects  use  them  in  their  practice.  The  forms 
of  contract  are  the  Standard,  cover  fully  al  1  the  points,  and  have  stood 
the  test  everywhere  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Printed  on  one  side  of  linen  paper,  9x14  inches  in  size,  suitable 
or  filling  in  with  blanks  with  pen  and  ink,  handsomely  bound  in 
paper  cover  with  fastenings,  etc.,  for  pocket  use. 

Price  50  cents  per  set,  or  $4.00  per  dozen. 

Forms  of  contract  for  building,  5  cents  each,  or  40 cents  per  dozen. 

Palliser’’ s  Specifications  and  Building  Contracts  are  indorsed  by  the 
Leading  Architects  and  Builders  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

Specifications  by  the  quantity  at  $20  per  hundred  copies. 


THE  PALLISER  SPECIFICATION  BLANKS. 


PALLISER’S 


Improved  Form  of  Building  Contract 

WITH  BOTTD. 

Is  the  Standard.  All  others  are  Imitations  or  Infringements. 

Our  latest  revised  form,  printed  on  linen  paper  is  now  ready.  It 
has  been  constantly  improved  during  the  past  fifteen  years  of  test, 
application  and  experience,  and  has  grown  to  perfection.  Half  a 
million  copies  have  been  used.  They  are  highly  commended  by  all 
the  Architectural  and  Building  journals  printed  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  Architectural  and  Legal  professions  pronounce  them 
perfect  in  all  particulars  and  what  has  long  been  wanted. 

They  are  applicable  to  any  part  or  division  of  building  work  or 
sub-contracts.  You  can  fill  them  out  yourself,  no  need  to  pay  a  law¬ 
yer  $4.00  or  $5.00  for  furnishing  you  with  an  obsolete  form  and  filling 
it  up  for  you,  besides  if  you  do,  you  are  sure  to  need  the  services  of  a 
lawyer  later. 

This  is  the  only  Contract  that  is  adapted  to  the  lien  laws  of  every 
State;  all  others  are  worthless  in  this  respect. 

Price,  each  5  cents:  per  dozen, 40  cents;  40  for  $1.00;  100  for  $2.00. 

Be  sure  and  have  a  right  contract;  it  will  save  you  endless 
trouble  and  may  be  $500  or  more  in  law. 


Books  on  Building  and  the  Allied  Arts. 


Palliser’s  New  Cottage  Homes,  the  finest,  largest  and 
most  complete  work  ever  issued  on  designs,  plans 

details,  specifications,  etc., .  $4.0J 

Palliser’s  Useful  Details,  40  plates,  20x26,  Working 

Drawings,  Modern  Architectural  Detail .  $2.00 

Palliser’s  American  Architecture, .  $1.00 

Palliser’s  Court  Houses,  Jails,  City  Halls,  &c.,..  $2.00 
Palliser’s  Common  Sense  School  Architecture...  $1.00 

Palliser’s  Miscellaneous  Architectural  Designs  and  Details,  -  -  1.00 


For  Brick  or  Frame  Buildings  of  every  kind ,  in  three  different  forms  to 

suit  cost  of  building. 

PKICE  LIST  : 

For  Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  costing  $10,000  and  up  to  $.50,000  and  over,  50 
cents  each,  $4.00  a  dozen,  $20.00  a  hundred. 

For  Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  costing  $4,500  to  $10,000,  35  cents  each,  $3.00  a 
dozen,  $15.00  a  hundred. 

For  Frame  or  Brick  Buildings  costing  $.500  to  $4,500,  25  cents  each,  $2.00  a  dozen, 
$10.00  a  hundred. 

Any  Architect,  Builder  or  other  person  sending  an  order  to  Palli- 
ser,  Palliser  &  Co.,  for  Specifications  amounting  to  $6.00,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  instructed  in  their  use  can  have  one  filled  out  free  of  charge 
—for  such  a  class  of  building  as  he  may  designate;  and  we  know  of 
no  reason  why  these  practical  and  labor-saving  Specification  Blanks 
should  not  be  in  general  use,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  one  becoming  familiar 
with  them  can  fully  complete  a  set  inside  of  two  hours’  time,  while 
copies  can  be  made  in  half  an  hour— at  least  such  is  the  experience  of 
ourselves  and  other  architects  using  them  every  day. 

We  shall  shortly  issue  an  additional  Specification  Blank  to  be 
added  to  our  list  for  cheap  buildings  costing  not  over  $1,50®.  Price, 
15  cents  each,  $1.50  a  dozen,  $8.00  per  hundred. 

These  Specifications  will  be  especially  valuable  to  village  build¬ 
ers  and  others. 


Full  Descriptive  Circulars  of  the  above  and  200  other  books  on 
Carpentry  and  Building,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Plumbing,  &c., 
mailed  on  application. 

ISSUED  ANNUALLY  ! 

A  54-page  Catalogue,  giving  a  full  and  complete  list  of  all  American  and 
Foreign  Architectural  and  Building  Journals  with  Club  Rates, 

—LOWEST  PRICES— MAILED  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  APPLICATION 

We  guarantee  to  save  you  money  if  you  send  your 
orders  to  us  for  subscriptions  to  Architectural,  Building  and 
kindred  trade  journals,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

Canton,  Ohio,  February  12, 1891. 

Messrs.  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co., 

24  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : — Yours  of  the  10th  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say  that  I 
am  well  pleased  with  your  agency,  and  that  in  the  seven  Architectural  journals 
which  I  subscribed  for  through  you  I  obtained  a  saving  of  about  ten  per  cent  , 
notwithstanding  five  were  renewals. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GUY  TILDEN,  Architect. 


tslP  Address  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 

PALLISER,  PALLISER  &  CO., 

24  EAST  42d  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


The  clay  w  o  r  i<  e  r 
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The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Work',  Thad.  S.  Smith.  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  s1  ate  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulver  zer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
exce’lent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Tours  Truly,  Tiiad  S.  Smith. 


Of  Very  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  BrPk  Press  Co  ,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co  : 

Gentlemen— We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  an  1  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yar,l,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va. 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway.  St.  Lotlis,  IMCo. 
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Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  0.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Koqer  Moore. 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  <k  Co..  Romey  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — 1  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast¬ 
ings  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  tor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  tine  brick  in  your  kiln  ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  tine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Oonnett  Bros. 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  dk  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 


Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison : 


Chicago,  April  30,  1890. 


Dear  Sir — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago ;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 

■Boz:  335, 
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THE  EUDALY  KILN. 


BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


THE  ZDOEEHTT-IDIEenLIF’T  EEII^nST. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  1  e  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  has  two 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about  ‘  economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 

distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  ( f  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood.  * 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion.  .  „  _  .  ..  ...  _ 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY  —Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES— These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 
that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  w  lthout  using  fir e-bi  lck  toi  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 

64  Johnston’s  Building.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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The  Standard  Sand  Grinder. 


For  Grinding'  and  Sieving  Moulding  Sand. 

A  GrREJAT  BCOKTOMIZER. 

No  more  sieving  sand!  No  more  waste  sand! 

It  sieves  and  grinds  all 
hard  lumps. 

Less  than  one-half  the 
sand  you  use  now  will  do 
you  with  the  Grinder. 

A  boy  can  grind  and  sieve 
enough  sand  in  2  hours  to  do 
a  large  brickyard  a  day. 

The  sand  can  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Grinder 
without  re-sieving. 

It  will  pulverize  coal 
slack  and  screenings. 

It  will  pulverize  soft- 
burned  brick,  thus  making  it  valuable  in  localities  where  there  is  no  sand. 
It  requires  less  than  one-horse  power  to  run  it. 

It  does  not  break  the  grain  of  the  sand. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  3  years.  It  is  a  great  economizer  of  time  and 
sand.  It  saves  the  price  of  itself  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  It  does  not  break  the  grain  of 
the  sand.  Every  brickmaker  should  have  one. 

Yours  Truly,  Chas.  B.  Siner. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Frank  B.  McAvoy: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  using  the  Standard  Sand 
Grinder  during  the  past  season.  It  saved  the  price  of 
itself  in  3  or  4  months.  It  is  simple  and  and  easily 
handled.  I  would  hot  be  without  mine  at  anv  price. 
Great  saver  of  time  and  sand.  Yours  Truly, 

Samuel  Huhn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  further  information,  apply  to 

FRANK  B.  McAVOY, 

22nd  and  Mifflin  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The 
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Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows: 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  No.  Baltimore,  O. 

College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  2  Machines. 

1  H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill.  Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 

We  have  been  manufacturing;  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 

/ 

the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
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STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 


FOR 


Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
Glass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


^  W  hen  writing-  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


Machine  forts. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 


ALL  SIZES, 


FOR 


Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


'T  IT  K  C  E  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E  R. 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN 

BRICK  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

[INCORPORATED.] 

Dealers  in  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  Etc. 


— - MANUFACTURERS  OF - — 

Brick  Machinery,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators, 
Pug  Mills,  Brick  Moulds  and  Brick  Manufacturers’  outfits  in  general. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Mention  Clay-Worker.  LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A* 
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“NEW  HAVEN” 

Brick  are  Square,  Sound  and  Well  Pressed. 


-»-*  READ  WHAT  THE  WESTFIELD  BRICK  CO.  WROTE.  **■ 

A  RECORD  FOR  SEASON  OF  1890. 


Westfield,  Mass.,  October  31st,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

• 

Gentlemen  : — We  released  our  help  to-day  and  we  desire  to  state  to  you  the  result 
of  our  season’s  work  with  your  machine.  We  have  made  over  4,000,000  brick  and  have 
not  laid  out  one  cent  for  repairs.  The  machine  has  not  been  idle  one  moment  on  account 
of  any  trouble  with  it,  but  has  always  been  ready  for  work  when  we  required  it.  The  brick 
have  been  square  and  sound  and  well  pressed.  We  heartily  recommend  your  machine  to 
all  brickmakers,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  constructed  machine  on  the  market. 

Yours  Respectfully,  WESTFIELD  BRICK  CO. 

The  “New  Haven”  Machine  Now  Weighs 

Over  15,000  Pounds. 

It  is  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Stock  Brick  Machine  built  in  America. 


Write  for  information. 

THE  HICLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


The  clay-worker 
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Our  Horizontal  Machine  is  no  experiment. 

It  has  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years  and  has  proven  to  do  all  we  claimed  for  it. 

It  requires  no  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  in  or  underneath  the  clay  where  the  sand  and  dirt  can  get  on  them  and  cause  it  to  wear 

rapidly. 

- - — 

Office  of  PAINESVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Painesville,  Ohio.  ju]y  2nd,  1891. 

Gentlemen — The  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrator  furnished  by  you  are  doing  fine  wrork.  We  are  making 
thirty  thousand  first-class  brick  per  ten  hours  at  less  expense  than  we  were  ever  able  to  do  with  the  vertical  machine  and  pug 
mill  formerly  used  by  us  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  us  at  any  time  should  you  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Yours  Truly,  Painesville  Brick  Co. 

Every  machine  is  shipped  under  guarantee  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  We  make  a  specialty  of  erecting  complete  outfits, 
including  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W,  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Our  principle  in  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


.  Keep  ahead  of  your  competitors  by  purchasing  a  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  for  it  will  make  a  superior  brick  at  less  cost  than  can  be  done  with  the  vertical 
machine  and  extra  pug  mill. 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  IMPROVED  MACHINERY  FOR 

BRICKMAKING,  EMBRACING 

“Automatic”  Brick  Machines  with  or  without  Pugmills. 

Clay  Disintegrators  that  are  positively  far  in  advance  of  all  similar 

machines  and  are  acknowledged  by  practical  men  who  have  investigated, 
to  be  very  superior.  Our  manner  of  setting  out  the  cutting  bars  (when 
necessary)  especially  recommend  them. 

Light  and  Heavy  Pugmills  adapted  to  attach  to  Brick  Machine, 
or  to  be  operated  independent.  We  build  special  machines  for  special 
purposes. 

Complete  arrangement  of  Hoisting  Drum,  Clay  Cars  and  Cable  to 
connect  direct  with  Brick  Machine  or  to  operate  separately. 

Our  own  patented  Clay  Conveyors  built  in  any  length.  Compare 
them  closely  with  all  other  offerings  and  let  merit  decide. 

Our  specialty  is  to  furnish  power,  shafting  and  machinery,  including 

all  fixtures,  and  deliver  same  in  practical  operation  under  guarantee.  Do 
not  bother  with  machinery  that  is  without 

REPUTATION. 

Take  it  a  little  slow.  Carefully  investigate  and  commence  right, 
Such  is  the  Road  to  Success.  Address  all  communications  to 

Jonatjjai]  Cfeagef’s  jSong, 

133  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  OHio. 


The  Clay  -  \v  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

C*?iEF  bri<?K  WWF 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 

In  it8  original  Straction^VaVelSted^nd  operateef  at'the’  mat V^u7hern°PF  • ' “  BV?7  8tate  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 

iansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus  O  •  Cincinnati  n  .  r?iU^^er5  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky  •  also  at  St.  Louis  Mo 

he  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors.’  ’’  Ch'cag0’  I11,>  and  at  each  and  a11  places  where  premiums  were  awarded’, 

The  i„HSS„dS,Ln„,;frff0,:'>n'  “ .“■«  bead  »'  bumau  invention,, 

petated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  MO  Sict  bricks  Mr  minute"’  trills  grcatest  «tre”g‘b  “O'1  durability,  is  easily 

ZD*n^iViSt0neV>  cla-v  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  oplration  ins  S ?v tH* apert8’/ndJat  uthe  8am8  time  moulds  into 
ower.  It  tolls  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  manhinp  \a  nmntu  Jl?  c  tl0n#  .  18  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 

’he  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machin^  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike 

i  three  boxes  or  bearings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sandcannotnVrVr^t?6  A"  8haft8  are  of  8tee1’  main  8haft  runs 

d  iM  Se'K?  ft  *?"-  d°  «*  — <"  burning! 

roakage  and  the  smallest  per  centof  lolt  brick  8  e8P*Clallyadapted  10  makinSflre  brink  »'  «ny  »bape  with  the  least  dange?" 

We  ^U^mfwrcu^r'sand^Tertimon^ais’of  tSfe’hfEw’lMPBOVED^HIEF^BRICK  n 

tc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application.  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 


de!  £r  nfr,  'e,N™.thS"’Ved  Chief  Brick  Machine  wi‘h  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
■entire  |„  \l  e|itee’  m  lenSthj;  of  8  and  12  leet-  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
tanoi  fgth  °.[  he  m*chln®-  The  kniyes  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
■  a.Pdrt;  or  the  nu”ber  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
l  mw  ol,  TJ  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  ou^ 

100  to  40,000  brkk  per  day  S  ”  dlsturbinS  any  other  Part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 


Anderson  Foundry  Sc  Mnchine  Works, 

Aadeison,  Indiana. 


{  ' 

•tion  the  Clay-Worker. 
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WE  GUARANTEE 


IEVIATHAN 


BELTING 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  LETTER. 

Office  of 

Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co., 

W.  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 

712  National  A  ';enue  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

February  28,  1890. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  ‘-Leviathan”  Belting  supplied 
by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  W e 
had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from 
9-incli  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved 
uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during 
the  last  25  years  used  every  description 
of  belting,  leather,  rubber  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has 
given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  yours. 

I  watched  their  working  carefully  from 
the  commencement  until  we  closed  down 
for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion 
of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less 
slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  got  more  work  through 
with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  our  class  of  work,  we  found 
the  weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
these  belts. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
with  any  one  wishing  information  on 
this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Ft.  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works. 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Con¬ 
veyor  Belt,  being  far  more 
serviceable  and  efficient  than 
any  other  belt  or  device. 


Get  the  Leviathan 

and  you  get  the  Best. 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using 
your  8-inch  8-ply  Leviathan  Belting  for 
three  years.  We  elevate  wet  glass  sand  to 
a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 
sprocket  chain  elevator,  and  we  find  by 
experience  that  one  Leviathan  belt  will 
elevate  eight  times  as  much  sand  as  a 
sprocket  chain  will,  before  it  wears  out. 
The  10  apd  20-inch  driving  belts  have 
given  us  good  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co. 
Dictated.  Per  E.  C.  Downerd,  Pres 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEVIATHAN”  Belting. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLE 

248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Lactories:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Clay  - worker. 

*  T  — 

Improved  Briel\  /T^ael^ipery! 

, 

If  you  wish  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way 
of  brick  machinery,  you  should  not  fail  to  write  us  for  full  particulars  of 
our  new  machines  as  we  have  something  to  communicate  in  t*his  line  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  especial  interest. 


armour  slock  brick  machine  and  puu  mill.) 

We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  machinery,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  on  machinery  of  any  capacity  for  making  either  stiff  clay 
or  sand  moulded  brick  and  guarantee  results.  Address 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A, 


The:  c  l  a  y-  w  o  r.  k  e:  r. 


Willoughby, 

Ohio. USA 


URICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES  OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  CAPACITIES. 


No  10  8  DIFFERENTIAL  MOTION  SMOOTH  ROLL  CRUSHER 

airo  of  Rolls,  34  ■  30  .nohae  Estimated  Weight,  .2,000  lbs. 


No,  20  a  brick  machine 

Cspnoit>  6  0  OOO  6''CH  o©<  day 


No  20  B  BRICK  MACBINE 


OUTFITS  For  Making  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  PROOFINC  and  TERRA  COTTA  LUMBER  A  SPECIALTY 


No  2  E  HORSE  POWER 
BRICK  MACHINE 


No  6  SPECIAL  TILE 
MACHINE 


No  15  S  BRICK  MACHINE 


No.  1  SPECIAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


No  L6  D  BRICK  MACHINE 


THE  LAROESSiy  UIIVE  OF  CLAY  CRUSHERB  MANUFACTURED 


Caat  Rings  and  Coders  fo? 
Cro*roed  Kilns 


A  m 


Combined  Kiln  and 
I  Aeb  Doors 


No  20  Compound  Four-RolLPateDted  CLAY  CRUSHER  AND  STONE  SEPARATOR 

With  Petom  »uton»«ic  Poodo« 


Line  SHAFTING,  Cast  PULLEYS,-  Couplings,  Hangers  and  KILN  Castings. 

FOR  FULL.  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  -SON, 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


r  H  E  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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The  I.  X.  L.  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largestlsize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO. 


) 


With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached.  First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 


The  Clay -  worker. 


Hilton’s  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 


This  machine  is  built  all  of  iron 
and  steel;  is  open  the  whole 
length  on  top.  Grinding  tub,  ten 
feet  long;  is  provided  with  my 
patent  relief  pitman  and  relief 
pushout,  and  horizontal  plunger 
for  filling  press-box. 

Height  of  machine  is  6  feet. 

Weight,  16,000  lbs. 


Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with¬ 
out  breaking. 

No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  for  getting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine.  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

WARNING  XO  MACHINE  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 

“Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 

WILLIAM  HILTON, 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


DUNKIRK,  N.  Y. 
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This  being:  the  season  when  the  clay  is  dry  and  hard  and  every  brick  manufacturer  has 
more  or  less  trouble  with  his  brick  cracking  from  hard,  dry  lumps  which  cause  great  loss. 

We  will  give  you  a  pointer. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

But  purchase  at  once 


The  Potts  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator. 


Our  principle  of  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


Do  not  put  off  purchasing  the  machine  with  the  excuse  that  you  have  not  the  time  but  will  do  it  this  winter  when  not 
busy.  The  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  will  overcome  the  above  trouble  as  well  as  make  a  saving  of  from  2  to  4 
Dollars  per  day  in  labor  and  make  you  a  better  brick  than  you  ever  made  before. 

The  Combined  Pug  Mill  is  a  complete  machine  and  can  be  attached  to  any  machine  on  the  market,  in  from  one  to  two 
days,  and  you  will  make  up  the  lost  time  in  less  than  one  week  in  the  saving  of  cracked  brick. 

Every  machine  put  out  under  a  guarantee  to  do  the  work  or  no  sale. 


Office  of  C.  &  L.  MERRICK, 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Since  starting  the  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  purchased  of  you  last  fall  we  are  making  the  best  brick  at  a  less 
cost  than  we  have  ever  made  before.  We  formerly  soaked  our  clay  24  hours,  but  are  now  working  it  direct  from  the 


bank,  making  a  saving  of  two  men’s  wages  per  day. 

W rite  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


Yours  Truly, 


C.  &  L.  MERRICK. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


"The  clay  -  w  o  r  ic  e  r  . 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Jiffi9  *  /lutomatie  *  Bri^  *  /T^aefy^es” 


-iLIEBIE]  ZBZE^STCQSriD  QUESTION' 


The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  ‘•Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 


The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Belief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Veiy  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY.  HAVE  A 

lately  invented  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  PERCEPTIBLE  JAR. 

The  BOTTOM  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Bead  it* 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  2lst,  1889. 
Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  filled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
constniction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  wiji  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuccess  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 
We  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


THE  LEADER 


OF  ITS  CLASS. 


The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

Not  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 
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-H  SAMPLE  •  TESTIMONIALS  k 

From  Among  the  Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Operation  in  all  Sections 

of  the  Country. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  19,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  a  recent  date,  asking  in  regard 
to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  the  Hetcher  <fe  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  l  purchased  last  spring,  1  feel  it  is  due  your  lirm 
to  save  you  a  complimentary  letter  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
only  made  2,000,000  brick  this  season,  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  of  good,  nice,  square  brick  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  cheap  machine  to  buy  the  “New  Quaker,” 
and  in  regard  to  the  Pug  Mill,  will  just  say  that  no  mud-working  ma¬ 
chine  is  complete  without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
deserve,  I  remain,  Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  N.  Wiegel, 

Superintendent  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  been  using  four  of  your  Heavy  Steampower 
“New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  for  the  past  two  years  successfully  in 
our  Riverside  brickyards,  and  intend  ordering  one  or  more  machines 
with  the  complement  of  Pug  Mill  and  Sander,  making  our  daily  out¬ 
put  150,000  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  respectfully,  Sacramento  Transportation  Co., 

By  J.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Post  Falls,  Idaho,  October  4,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  would  say  we 
consider  the  “New  Quaker”  the  best  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market. 
It  makes  a  perfect  brick  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  put 
twenty  thousand  bricks  pei  day  on  the  yard  with  eleven  men. 

Yours  respectfully,  Post  Falls  Brick  Co. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  October  23,  1890. 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th.  asking  how  I  like  the 
“New  Quaker  Machine”  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I  will  say  in  the  last  two 
years  have  made  7,000,000  brick  with  them  and  see  no  reason  (with 
slight  repairs  of  wearing  parts)  why  they  should  not  be  go^d  for  that 
many  more.  So  much  for  their  durability.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they 
turn  out,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have 
ever  seen.  Respectfully,  Sheldon  Brick  Co., 

By  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Manager. 

Corning,  Iowa,  October  9,  1889. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  I  will  say  that  the  “New  Quaker” 
Horsepower  Brick  Machine  I  bought  from  you  last  spring  is  all  that 
you  claimed  it  to  be.  None  of  my  hands  had  ever  seen  a  brick  machine 
of  any  kind  in  operation,  but  they  soon  caught  on.  With  clean  6and 
and  moulds  aad  good  tempered  clay  (which  are  all  necessary  to  make 
bricks  by  any  method)  and  a  team  of  lively  horses,  the  machine  will 
make  all  the  bricks  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it.  Last  season  by 
hand  moulding  I  lost  agieat  many  brick  by  cracking,  both  in  the 
sheds  and  on  the  yard.  This  season  I  have  lost  none.  I  have  shed 
room  for  42,000.  The  stalls  hold  414.  When  running  we  usually  make 
four  stalls  per  hour  or  1650  brick.  We  have  made  a  stall  of  414  brick 
in  eight  and  a-half  minutes  on  a  spurt.  Respectfully, 

W.  B.  McLaughlin. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  The  two  Extra  Heavy  “New  Quaker”  Machines 
which  we  bought  of  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  you 
sent  us  last  year.  They  have  done  better  than  you  promised  they 
would  do.  We  gladly  recommend  them.  Yours  truly, 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Marshall,  Mo.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  23d  received.  We  think  you  have  the 
best  brick  machine  in  the  market.  We  can  make  brick  equal  if  not 
better  than  stock  brick.  If  any  one  doubts  what  we  »ay  in  this  part 
of  this  of  the  country,  they  can"  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick  are  here  ready  for  inspection. 

Respectfully  yours,  Merkins  &  Rose  Bros. 


Helena,  Mont.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  regarding  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  will  say  that  the  four  extra 
heavy  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugmills  in  connection  with  the  four  extra 
heavy  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
from  the  first  day  that  we  started.  We  also  have  four  mould-sanding 
machines.  The  day’s  work  has  been  30,000  per  machine,  and  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  that  amount  in  nine  hours  and  have 
made  that  amount  in  seven  hours.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  pugmills  to  anyone  contemplating  purchasing  soft  mud 
machinery.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  yard  during  the 
brickmaking  season  I  will  gladly  explain  the  merits  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  to  them.  1  remain, 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  H.  Bray,  Supt.  N.  Kessler’s  Brickyard. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  September  26,  1889. 

Gents:  The  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  brick.  Can  make  2,000  an  hour  with  six  men  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  brick.  The  men  and  myself  knew  nothing  about  the  machine, 
but  we  have  never  been  hindered  one  minute,  nor  has  it  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  A.  Irish. 

Santa  Clara,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1890. 

Sirs:  The  two  horsepower  machines  we  bought  of  you  are  good, 
and  will  sign  any  testimonial  you  desire.  Yours,  John  Hurd, 

President  Northern  Adirondack  R.R. 

[We  never  write  up  testimonials  for  signature  and  only  publish 
what  our  customers  actually  say.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  Extra  Heavy  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last  spring,  "it  works 
very  nicely  and  makes  nice,  square  brick,  and  in  fact  gave  me  every 
satisfaction.  I  gladly  recommend  your  machine  to  brickmakers. 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

Fred.  W.  Harvey. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  October  2,  1890. 

Gents:  The  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring  has  given  satisfaction.  I  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
1  took  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  spring  and  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Denver,  and  visited  most  of  the  brickyards  on  the  route,  and  came 
home  and  ordered  a  “New  Quaker”  from  you.  I  use  the  pallet  system 
with  a  swing  roof,  which  is  a  good  thing. "  No  lost  brick  by  rain. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  P.  Alsip. 

Lockland,  Ohio,  October  15,  1890. 

Gents:  Have  been  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.  Have 
made  good  brick  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  ten  hours.  Our  brick  have 
taken  the  lead  over  hand-made  and  other  machine-made  brick  in  this 
section.  Respectfully  yours,  Mueller  <fe  Pater. 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recommendation  for  your  “New 
Quaker”  Machine,  for  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  We  put 
it  to  a  test  and  run  1,700  brick  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  nice  brick 
as  you  wish  to  see  in  the  manner  we  manufacture. 

[Extra  Heavy.]  Yours  truly,  Simon  Kline. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Octobers,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  March  15th  I  started  the  running  of  the  Extra  Heavy 
Steampower  “New  Quaker”  Machine  I  purchased  from  you,  since 
which  time  I  have  turned  out  a  daily  average  of  46,000  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick.  During  that  time  1  have  been  to  but  little  delay  for 
repairs.  Any  of  your  many  customers  contemplating  the  running  of 
a  yard  requiring  that  amount  of  output,  I  certainly  would,  and  can 
cheerfully  recommend  to  them  the  above  size  and  kind  of  machine. 

Respectfully,  James  Bleeker. 

[Mr.  Bleeker  uses  a  mould-sanding  machine  to  accomplish  this 
rapid  speed  which  enables  the  machine  to  turn  out  just  as  many  brick 
as  you  can  take  care  of  per  day.] 
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U.  S,  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklaseu  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 
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James  F.  Clark,  President. 

John  H.  Campbell,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


(Incorporated.) 


Established  1856. 
Incorporated  1891. 


/T)iet7i<§a9  Brie^  9  Tile  /T^aefyipe  ^ompai^y. 


One  of  the  Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Our  machinery  is  not  being;  placed  on  the  market  hoping-  that  it  may  work  and  find 
favor  with  clayworkers.  It  is  past  all  experimental  stages.  It  has  all  the  improvements 
and  changes  we  have  found  advisable  during;  our  thirty  odd  years’  experience  as  practical 
manufacturers  of  Machinery  and  Brick  and  Tile.  The  framr  and  tub  are  strong-  enough 
to  last  years,  shafts  are  steel,  gear  nicely  fitted  and  run  easy,  knives  and  augers  just  the 
right  pitch,  dies  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  an  equal  pressure  on  all  kinds  of  work,  the 
whole  complete,  perfected  so  that  we  know  it  will  please  you. 


Our  Side -  Cut  Cutting 
Tables  cut  brick  by  a  pat¬ 
ented  method,  one  side  is 
cut  convex  and  the  other 
concave,  which  we  warrant 
will  give  you  absolutely 
straight  brick  when  dried 
and  burned. 

Use  them  and  do  away 
with  the  warped  brick  you 
are  now  making. 

Sent  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties  on  trial  before  settle¬ 
ment. 


This  Cut-off  cuts  13  brick 
at  a  time,  outs  both  ways 
and  is  long  enough  to  carry 
them  beyond  the  wires. 

Can  make  it  any  reason¬ 
able  length  at  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 

It  will  work  equally  as 
well  cutting  10,000  or  100,000 
brick  per  10  hours. 


Special  No.  6  Curved  Side  Cut,  Patented  Process. 


He  ware  of  infringement,  as  we  are  the  sole  owners  of  J.  F.  Clark’s  “Patented  Process,”  No.  382,800,  which  fully  covers  this  method  of 
“cutting  brick  from  a  column  of  clay  as  it  emerges  from  the  machine  in  a  curved  direction,  so  as  to  form  one  side  convex,  and  the  other 
concave,  and  then  straightening  the  sides  of  the  brick  by  subsequently  drying  and  burning,  as  set  forth.” 


Special  No.  6  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  with  Flexible  Tile  Carrier. 


We  make  machines  for  Brick  and  Tile  that  a  io  H.  P.  Portable  Engine  will  run  15,000 
to  20,000  Brick  per  day  on,  or  half  that  number  of  3-inch  tile,  and  will  make  from  2^  to  8- 
inch  tile  that  are  as  good  as  can  be  made.  Our  larger  machines  are  of  the  same  general 
construction,  but  are  stronger,  heavier,  turn  out  more  material,  make  larger  tile  but  not 
better — one  size  makes  as  good  brick  and  tile  as  the  other.  Let  us  know  what  you  want 
to  make,  and  how  much,  and  we  will  tell  you  what  size  you  need.  If  you  will  tell  us 
about  your  clay,  we  will  advise  you  about  Pug  Mills,  Conveyors,  Crushers,  Dry  Pans  or 
Disintegrators.  We  can  furnish  any  one  or  all  of  tnem.  Winding  Drums,  Barrows, 
Trucks,  Cut-off  Wire  Twisters,  Etc.  We  make  a  specialty  of  and  are  headquarters  for 


MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Lenawee  County.  Morenci,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  H  orse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

E,  I2STZD- 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


*  (Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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Pug  Mills, 

Cutting  Tables, 
Reduction  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  circulars. 


Brick  and  Tile  Machi  nes. 
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Unequaled  for  Making  Pavers.  For  Side-cut  or  End-cut  Brick. 
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SE1TD  ^OIR,  COILdllF’XjE'X’IE:  CATALOG-’CTE, 

•See  our  Advertisements  on  first  cover  page  and  on  page  93. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


-A.- 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  D  oors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  D  oors  for 
Wood  Burning 


Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  D  oors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


Thk  C 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

l®“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. J 
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The  clay  - worker. 
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Simplicity  of  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  strength  and 
large  capacity.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  address  the 
manufacturers, 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


The  C  1 .  A  Y  -  \V  ORKER.  g; 

I  :  T  H  E  IN’ EJ  "W 

OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


MBI 

-s  Pi  ir. 


Machine 

PATENTED 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine.  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good, 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  laige  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc,  etc,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The;  Clay  -  w  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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Jfyarer’s  Improued  Dryer. 

Will  Dry  Any  and  All  Kinds  of  Clay  Products!  It  is  the  Standard! 

ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


for  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands 
alone  in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly, 
economically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only 
Dryer  that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceieved  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GEO.  "W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  i, 

ED.  JL  CflliMtW/tY,  DEJTIi  JK6E]W.  gSttUUNHUntlA, 
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THE  U.  S.  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No.  315,855,  April  14,-1885.  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,87  1 ,  January  8,  1889. 

We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 

This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  t  han  any  other  press. 

This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 

Terms,  the  most  liberal. 

Purchasers  are  protected. 

Olay  sent  us  will  be  thorough 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


To  the  Brick  Trade: — 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  This  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

The  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer”  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements.  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  other  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company, 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor. 


A  PERFECT  BRIER  PRESS 
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More  than  lOO  Boyd  Presses  sold  since 

February,  1889. 


The  CLAY  -  w  o  r  k :  e  r  . 
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100  Presses  in  18  Months* 

TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  have  made  a  record  for  us  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  Presses  now  in  use  have  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  450,000,000  Brick  per  annum.  We  manufacture 

2  Mold  Machines. 

3  Mold  Machines. 

4  Mold  Machines. 

6  Mold  Machines. 

8  Mold  Machines. 

Responsible  parties  furnished  a  Boyd  Brick  Press  on  trial  on 
which  to  make  500,000  brick,  if  desired,  before  acceptance.  We  will 
also  furnish  this  Press  on  Royalty,  Rental  or  Purchase,  and  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

The  BOYD  BRICK  PRESSES  are  built  to  resist  a  pressure  of 
400  tons  on  each  brick  before  rupture  at  the  weakest  point.  The  power 
to  drive  varies  from  2  to  3  H.  P.  per  mold  on  different  clays. 

We  invariably  send  a  competent  man  to  start  each  Press  who  is  also 
competent  to  prepare  the  clay  and  burn  the  brick,  if  necessary,  so  that 
success  is  absolutely  certain. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

JAMES  M.  SMITH,  Galt,  Ont.  CHICAGO. 

Agent  for  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


JP  0.  U/tyitqey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


Tt-tk  ClvAY  -  w  O  R  PC  R  R  . 
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g  THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  STRENGTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them :  "The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines.” 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 

General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA.  (Mention  the  ci&y-work®r.)  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  ORKER 


Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIEIRIMIS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRAN] 


D.  BROWN, 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 


For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


T  HE  CLAY  =  W  ORKER. 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

-A-  EECOED  tnMECTT  A  T  .-U!  I  1  T 


READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstovvn,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  It  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9x4%x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 

I  semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 

(decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
L  were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all— all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 
Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Uj 

Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 
Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  wTe  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 

This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction ;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Helfrich  Saw  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded; 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  mooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 

Dear  Sir: — After  operating  ’he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  meet  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ol  corners  and  edges,  and 
i  uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir: — Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tak^  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W  .  Brown,  President. 
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INCORPORATED  1875. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery, 

THE  “LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 

’  Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 

Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 


.trolly  *■*  •*>  «*  work.ng  par*,  „e 


TESTIMONIALS. 


*  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  IFor*s,  «.  Louis ,  ifo.;  °ftCe  °f  THE  ANDERS0N  PRE«SED  BRICK  CO. 

to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  them  eaual  in  everv  resneet  to  th’o  hist  Qt°ili  pIeI!^HD  -^  v6  which  they  were  subjected 

...  u,  ,  cu  r  ,  ,,  Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dallas  Texas  Se  t  7 

Yours  Very  Respectfully,  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect. — ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Are.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Simpson  brick  press 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  *  --  * 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


. ...  _ _ ii'ifiuniHRasi _ 

. .....  .  '  tiiijt:-;-;— . S^.jis.  3!* 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  2io,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IlBIB  '• “  — »**'  W 

Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

813  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agent  for  Canada,  HUOH  CAMERON, 

71  Adelaide  St.,  East  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  c 


-  W  o  r  i<  e  r  . 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 

- . - 

We  have  been  manufacturing-  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
|  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  No.  Baltimore,  O. 

College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 2  Machines. 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill.  Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 


t 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
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The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 


TESTHMZOUSTI^IIIjS. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Works,  Thad.  S.  Smith,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  state  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
excellent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  Truly,  Thad  S.  Smith. 


Of  Very  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va. 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway.  S5“t«  T.  iQUiS,  HVdCO. 


We  refer  to  the  following  parties  using  our  Dryers: 

Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  Builder’s  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Philadelphia  hire  Proofing  and  Brick  Construction  Co.,  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila.,  drving  fire  proofing. 
Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Arlington  Brick  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick, 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick.- 
Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dvas  Brick  Oo.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff’ mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

W.  A  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ferguson  &  Denison,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 


S.  A.  Caldwell,  Sr.  Wm.  Graw,  Sr.  Sam  Caldwell,  Jr.  H.  A.  Pickel.  Wm.  Graw,  Jr. 

ARLINGTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  3d,  1801. 

Iron  C  ’« d  Dryer  Company,  Chicago ,  111.: 

In  answer  to  your  favor  in  regard  to  our  success  with  your  Dryer,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  after  we 
have  tried  your  Dryer  thoroughly  for  two  months,  we  find  it  does  all  you  guaranteed. 

Our  Dryer  is  102  feet  long,  14|  feet  wide  and  contains  4  tracks  which  will  hold  52  of  your  cars  with  double 
decks,  containing  from  25,000  to  28,000  bricks  which  we  dry  every  twenty-four  hours.  We  carry  about  200  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  at  the  hot  end  of  the  Dryer  and  about  150  degrees  at  the  other  end.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praising  your  Dryer.  As  a  result  of  your  Dryer  we  are  now  making  biicks  regardless  of  cold  weather,  and  we 
think  from  what  other  parties  see  of  your  Dryer  here,  you  will  be  able  to  furnish  others  your  Dryer  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Wishing  you  great  success,  we  are  Yours  Respectfully, 

ARLINGTON  BRICK  COMPANY,  Per  tickel. 


Drying  Stiff  Mud  Brick  in  24  Hours. 

UNION  BRICK  COMPANY,  FORTY-NINTH  AND  HALSTEAD  STREETS. 

Iron-Clcul  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  III.:  Chicago,  January  20,  1891. 

Gentlemen — 

The  Dryer  you  built  for  us  last  summer  is  doing  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  you  guaranteed;  it  is  drying  our 
brick  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

We  have  two  tunnels,  each  17  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long,  and  dry  70,000  brick  in  them  every  twenty-four  hours 

without  injury  to  the  brick. 

It  requires  from  75  to  80  h.  p.  boiler  capacity  to  heat  it  in  winter  time,  but  of'  course  we  use  less  boiler 
capacity  in  summer  time.  The  bricks  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  come  out  of  the  Dryer,  and  there  is  no 
check  or  crack  in  them.  They  burn  nice  and  we  get  less  bats  than  by  air  or  sun  drying. 

We  cannot  praise  your  Drver  anv  too  much  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  need  of  a  Brick 
Dryei.  -  ‘  Yours  truly,  M.  J.  TEARNEY,  Treas. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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S.  E.  King,  President.  W.  \V.  Nash,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

—  OFFICE  OF  — 

OTTAWA  FIRE  CLAY  AND  BRICK  COMPANY. 

o  fTAWA,  III.,  June  23,  1891. 

Iron-Clad  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: — Answering  your  inquiry  of  22nd  as  to  working  of 
your  Iron-Clad  Dryer  in  our  factory,  we  would  say,  that  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  and  does  excellent  work. 

We  dry  9-inch  fire  brick,  ready  to  set  in  kiln,  in  20  to  24  hours; 
and  our  large  paving  blocks — size  4x5x1  2r/,  weight  18  lbs.,  when  burned 
— we  dry  ip  30  to  36  hours.  These  blocks  contain  plastic  clay,  and  one 
ordinarily  hard  to  dry  without  checking,  unless  dried  very  slowly.  I  hey 
come  from  the  Dryer  in  perfect  condition  and  only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
them  broken  in  drying. 

Our  Dryer  is,  as  you  know,  10 1  feet  long;  contains  5  tracks;  each 
track  holding  12  cars.  Each  car  carries  240  of  these  large  blocks, 
making  14,400  of  them  in  Dryer  when  full.  9 1 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  your  drying  system,  and  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon. 

Yours  Truly, 

OTTAWA  FIRE  CLAY  &  BRICK  CO., 

W.  W.  Nash,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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No.  2 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 


No.  40. 


1  I  t  E  present  this  month  a  view  of  a 
fragment  of  terra  cotta  that  is  of 
exceptional  beauty  both  in  conception 
and  execution.  It  is  one  of  several 
beautiful  panels  made  by  the 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Terra 
Cotta  Company  for  the  Hotel 
Ponce  do  Leon  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Fla.,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  hotels  in  America. 

It  was  erected  by  H.  M.  Flagler, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  was  designed  by  architects 
Ca rrere  <fc  Hastings,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  suc- 


i  i  |  WOULD  go  on  my  hands  and 
1  knees  from  here  to  Jerusalem,” 
said  a  woman  once  to  me,  “if  I  could 
only  be  young  again!'’  I  looked  at  her 
worn  and  faded  face,  powdered  and 
rouged  in  imitation  of  youth’s  lovely 
bloom,  at  her  tired  eyes,  and  the  wrinkles 
that  lurked  in  their  corners,  at  her  dress, 
so  youthful,  and  yet  so  inadequate  to 


purple  cliff— and  that  is  youth.  Next 
the  opulent  life  of  our  prairies,  teeming 
with  golden  plenty — and  that  is  early 
middle  life.  Next,  the  massive  plateaus 
and  grim  canons  of  the  far  West,  and 
that  is  advanced  middle  life.  And  then 
— the  desert!  Leagues  of  dead  sand 
where  no  green  things  grow,  and  no 
birds  build,  the  terrible  monotony  of 
emptiness  and  nothingness. 
Does  not  the  desert  fitly 
symbolize  dreary  old  age? 
What,  though,  the  desert 
passed,  the  “Sea  of  peace’ 
awaits  us!  We  think  but 
of  the  intervening  unloveli¬ 
ness,  and  shudder  at  each 
turn  of  the  wheels  that  carry 
us  onward  in  our  journey 
from  the  eastern  to  the  wes- 


cessful  pieces  of  Spanish  architecture  in 
this  country,  the  details  especially  being 
very  elaborate,  and  are  carried  out  in 
the  mosl  careful  and  artistic  manner. 
The  walls  of  the  building  are  made  of 
cocina,  a  mixture  of  cement  and  shells 
from  the  seashore,  and  trimmed  with 
red  brick  and  terra  cotta,  the  whole  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  artistic  combination. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  terra  cotta 
work  in  the  structure,  which,  as  our 
sketch  shows,  is  well  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to 
the  manufacturers. 


conceal  the  ravages  of  time  upon  what 
was  once  a  faultless  figure,  and  involun¬ 
tarily  the  tears  filled  my  eyes  at  this  sad 
fate  of  humanity — so  common  to  us  all. 
For,  let  those  deny  it  who  may,  every¬ 
body  instinctively  dreads  to  grow  old. 
When  the  life  clock  strikes  fifty,  every 
year  thereafter  that  is  told  off  on  the 
relentless  dial,  bears  a  keen  and  certain 
sting.  Life  is  very  much  like  the  over¬ 
land  trip  across  our  continent.  First 
the  hill  scenery  of  the  East,  with  wind¬ 
ing  streams  and  fertile  valleys,  wildwood 
brooks,  sudden  vistas  of  fretful  fell,  and 


tern  shore.  Certain  it  is  that  no  mere 
cultivation  of  physical  graces  can  avail 
us  long.  Even  the  culture  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  will  not  assure  a  comfortable  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  devastation  of  desert 
years.  In  the  cultivation  of  those  qual¬ 
ities,  that  make  us  lovely  in  temper, 
gracious  of  speech,  pure  in  heart,  and 
unworldly,  are  we  insured  the  victory 
over  the  future  that  awaits  us.  Stop 
powdering  then,  and  buying  wrinkle 
lotions,  set  not  your  dependence  upon 
wigs  and  furbelows,  but  seek  to  forget 
self  in  gracious  memory  of  others,  then 
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shall  you  make  the  desert  blossom  like 
the  rose  and  rob  the  last  stage  of  life’s 
journey  of  its  terror  and  its  gloom. — 
Amber  in  C hicago  Herald. 


those  tested  as  above.  Attempts  were 
made  to  secure  other  well  known  stones, 
but  such  efforts  have  thus  far  failed. 


amount  each  kind  of  brick  lost  du¬ 
ring  the  third  half  hour  by  the  loss  of 
each  kind  of  stone  during  the  same 


TABLE  III. 


Summer  Time. 


When  I  start  my  plow  a-runnin’  in  the  black  and 
meller  ground, 

And  the  land  is  growin’  smaller  that  my  horses 
tramp  around ; 

When  the  white  oak-buds  are  openin’  and  the  grass 
a-growin’  green, 

Makes  a  feller  think  of  summer  as  he  gazes  on  the 
scene ; 

When  the  chipmunks  runs  and  chatters,  ’cause  the 
plough  his  den  'as  torn, 

An’  the  crows  are  lowdly  scoldin’  ’bout  the  plantin’ 
of  the  corn  : 

When  the  bluebirds  hollers  out  a  rail  and  starts  to 
build  a  nest 

Then  I  think  that  that’s  the  time  o’  year  I  kind  o’ 
like  the  best ; 

But  it’s  mighty  nice,  I  tell  you,  when  the  summer 
time  is  here, 

With  the  wheat  a-growin’  yeller  and  the  harvest 
growin’  near ; 

With  the  timothy  in  blossom  an’  the  hayin’  just  at 
hand, 

An’  the  mother  quail  a-callin’  to  her  peppin’  little 
band. 

Oh,  I  like  to  watch  the  wooly  clouds  a -floatin’  far 
away 

As  I’m  riding  on  the  mower  or  rakin’  up  the  hay. 

Then  I  somehow  seem  acquainted  with  each  bird 
or  bumblebee. 

An’  I  think  the  golden  summer  is  the  time  o’  year 
forme.  —Ohio  State  Journal. 


(Copyrighted.) 

DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


Resistance  of  Stone  to  Abrasion. 


Loss  in  per 

cents. 

Total 

loss 

of  the  original 

during 

weight  during 

Ref. 

No. 

Kind. 

Locality. 

1st  half 
hour. 

2nd  half 
hour. 

3d  half 
hour. 

1st,  2nd 
and  3rd 
half 
hours. 

2nd  and 
3rd  half 
hours. 

Quincy, 

1 

Granite . 

. Mass 

1.5 

0.8 

0.4 

2.7 

1.2 

Aberdeen, 

2 

Granite . 

. Wis 

1.1 

0.7 

0.3 

2.1 

1.0 

3 

Granite . 

Martindale, 
. Wis 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1.3 

0.7 

4 

Granite . 

Berlin,  Wis.. 

0.4 

0.1 

0.03 

0.5 

0.13 

5 

Granite . 

Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  Mo.. 

2.2 

0.5 

0.4 

3.1 

0.9 

6 

Light  Cloud 

Rutland,  Vt 

4.4 

3.1 

2.9 

10.4 

6.0 

Columbian 
Marble . 

7 

Drab  Sand- 

Berea,  Ohio.. 

9.8 

6.1 

5.4 

21.3 

11.5 

stone . 

8 

Dolomitic 

Ellettsville, 

8.6 

5.6 

4.9 

19.1 

10.5 

Limestone 

. Ind 

RELATIVE  RESISTANCE  OF  BRICK  AND 
STONE  TO  ABRASION. 

§  10.  Table  IV  exhibits  the  loss  of  the 
several  grades  of  bricks  in  terms  of  the 


time.  For  example,  the  loss  of  brick 
No.  1  during  the  third  half  hour,  as  giv¬ 
en  in  Table  II,  was  divided  by  the  loss 
of  Quincy  Granite  during  the  third  half 
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7^ ABLE  III  gives  the  results  of  the  abra- 
^  sion  tests  of  stone.  The  pieces  of  stone 
were  approximately  the  size  and  form  of 
the  bricks  tested.  For  reasons  similar  to 
those  stated  in  discussing  the  abrasion 
tests  of  brick  and  because  in  working 
out  the  stone  specimen  the  tool  used 
probably  deadened  the  surface  of  the 
stone  which  would  cause  it  to  wear  oft’ 
more  easily,  the  results  for  the  loss  du¬ 
ring  the  first  half  hour  are  not  suitable 
for  use  in  making  comparisons.  Taking 
an  average  of  all  the  stones  in  Table  III 
and  calling  the  loss  during  the  third 
half  hour  unity,  the  loss  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  1.18  and  the  loss  for  the  first  is  1. 
96.  Three  samples  of  each  stone  were 
tested,  except  that  only  one  sample  of 
Nos.  4  and  5  were  used. 

All  the  granites  except  the  first  are 
samples  from  the  street  pavements  of 
Chicago.  The  identification  of  the  pieces 
were  carefully  checked.  The  marble, 
sandstone,  and  limestone — samples  of 
well  known  stones  of  uniform  texture — 
were  included  to  afford  other  experi¬ 
menters  further  means  by  which  to  com¬ 
pare  the  abrasion  of  their  bricks  with 


TABLE  IV. 


Relative  Resistance  of  Brick  and  Stone  to  Abrasion. 


Ref. 

No. 

Selected  by 

Locality. 

Wear  of  the  Brick  in  Terms  of  that  of 

Granite  from 

ColumbiaMarble 

Berea  Sandstone. 

Indiana  Lime’ne 

Quincy. 

Aberdeen. 

Martindale 

Berlin. 

Iron  Mt. 

1 

B 

A1 

2.0 

2.7 

2.7 

27. 

2.0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

2 

B 

A2 

6.5 

8.7 

8.7 

87. 

6.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.5 

3 

B 

B1 

1.8 

2.3 

2.3 

23. 

1.8 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

4 

B 

B2 

5.0 

6.7 

6.7 

67. 

5.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

5 

B 

B3 

6.2 

8.3 

8.3 

83. 

6.2 

0.9 

0.5 

0.5 

6 

M 

C 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

13. 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

7 

M 

D 

7.5 

10.0 

10.0 

100. 

7.5 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

8 

M 

E 

3  2 

4.3 

4.3 

43. 

3.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

9 

M 

F 

4.8 

6.3 

6.3 

63. 

4.8 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

10 

B 

G1 

9.2 

12.3 

12  3 

123. 

9.2 

1.3 

0.7 

0.8 

11 

B 

G2 

12 

M 

HI 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

40. 

3.0 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

13 

M 

H2 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

40. 

3.0 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

14 

B 

I 

1.2 

1.7 

1.7 

17. 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

15 

M 

J 

2.5 

3.3 

3.3 

33. 

2.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

loss  of  the  several  stones — all  being 
tested  under  the  same  conditions. 

Table  IV  is  found  by  dividing  the 


hour  as  given  in  Table  III  and  the  re¬ 
sult  placed  in  Table  IV  opposite  No.  1 
in  the  column  headed  Quincy  Granite. 
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Since  the  quantities  of  Table  IT  and  III 
are  possibly  in  error  nearly  a  half  unit 
in  the  last  figure,  the  last  figures  of  the 
quantities  in  Table  IV  can  not  be  relied 
upon.  However,  this  limitation  does 
not  materially  alter  the  value  of  the  ta¬ 
ble.  Of  course  a  similar  table  could  be 
prepared  for  any  other  half  hour  or  any 
combination  of  these  experiments. 

To  compare  any  given  brick  with  those 
of  the  above  tables,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  secure  samples  of  any  of  the  stones  in 
Table  III,  and  test  both  brick  and  stone 
under  conditions  nearly  similar  to  those 
here  employed  as  can  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained.  Then  deduce  a  table  similar  to 
Table  IV,  and  a  comparison  between 
these  results  and  those  of  Table  IV  will 
show  the  relative  resistance  of  the 
brick  being  tested  as  comparred  with 
those  in  the  above  table.  By  this  means 
the  qualities  of  any  new  candidate  for 
public  favor  can  be  compared  with  an 
absolute  standard,  as  say, Quincy  Granite, 
and  also  with  any  of  the  above  brick — 
all  of  which  are  of  demonstrated  good 
quality. 

§  10a.  The  following  data  on  the  res¬ 
istance  of  paving  brick  to  abrasion  and 
impact  came  under  the  writer’s  eye  after 
this  article  was  supposed  to  be  completed. 
The  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Sattler,  of  St.  Louis,  about  twelve  years 
ago.  The  data  from  which  Table  V  was 
computed  were  taken  from  a  printed 
copy  of  a  communication  of  engineers 
and  citizens  of  the  Board  of  Public  Im¬ 
provements  of  St.  Louis,  relative  to  brick 
as  a  paving  material. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  “in¬ 
serting  into  a  tin  can  having  perforations 
all  over  it,  960  grains  (2  oz.)  of  each  of 
the  materials,  in  pieces  of  equal  size, 
and  shaking  them  many  thousand  times, 
and  freezing  and  thawing  very  frequent¬ 
ly,”  after  which  the  amount  remaining 
in  the  can  was  weighed.  “These  res¬ 
idues,  therefore,  represent  the  relative 
resistance  of  the  several  materials  to  im¬ 
pact  and  abrasion.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  test  the  bricks  of  Mr.  Sattler  stand 
close  to  Missouri  granite.  We  give  this 
experiment  upon  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Sattler,  and  have  on  doubt  of  its  cor¬ 
rectness,  the  case  containing  the  residue 
having  been  sent  here  and,  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  contents  to  verify  the 
respective  weights,  handed  to  the  Board 
for  its  inspection  and  consideration.” 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  TESTS. 

§11.  In  the  first  part  of  this  article 
has  been  described  a  method  of  testing 
brick  to  determine  the  transverse 
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strength,  the  absorptive  power,  the 
specific  gravity,  the  crushing  strength, 
and  the  resistance  to  abrasion  and  im¬ 
pact.  It  now  remains  to  discuss  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  the  several  tests.  Or,  in 


would  show  the  relative  quality  of  the 
different  bricks.  But  the  several  tests 
are  not  of  equal  value.  In  the  first  place, 
owing  to  difficulty  in  them  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  compressive  strength  are  prac¬ 


TABLE  V. 

Relative  Resistance  of  Brick  and  Stone  to  Abrasion  and  Impact. 


Ref.No. 

Kind  of  Material. 

Loss  in  grains. 

Loss  in  per  cent,  of 

original  weight 

Loss  of  the  different 
materials  in  terms 
of  the  loss  of 

Lake  Superior 
Granite. 

Missouri  Red 
Granite. 

Asphalt  Con¬ 
crete. 

21 

Lake  Superior  Granite . 

12# 

12 

1.0 

0.4 

0.14 

22 

Sattler’s  hard-burned  brick . 

180 

19 

1.5 

0.6 

0.21 

23 

Missouri  red  granite . 

J20 

33 

2.7 

1.0 

0.38 

24 

Sattler’s  band-made  brick . 

324 

34 

2.7 

1.0 

0.38 

25 

Sattler’s  hydraulic  pressed 
brick . 

333 

35 

2.8 

1.0 

0.39 

26 

Best  St.  Louis  Limestone . 

667 

69 

5.6 

2.1 

0.79 

27 

Asphaltum  concrete . 

847 

88 

7.0 

2.6 

1.00 

28 

Sterling’s  side-walk  brick . 

890 

93 

7.4 

2.8 

1.05 

other  words,  having  tested  a  number  of 
bricks  as  above,  how  may  we  determine 
which  of  the  several  bricks  are  the  best? 
If  the  five  tests  were  of  equal  value,  the 
result  could  be  easily  arrived  at  as  fol¬ 


tically  worthless.  In  the  second  place, 
absorptive  power  and  specific  gravity  de¬ 
pends  mainly  upon  the  same  quality 
i.  e.,  porosity.  The  value  of  the  absorp¬ 
tive  test  varies  a  little  with  the  climate; 

TABLE  VI. 

Relative  Rank  of  the  Several  Bricks  in  the  Various  Tests. 


Ref.  No. 

Selected  by. 

Locality. 

Transverse  Strength. 

Absorptive  Power. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Crushing  Strength. 

Resistance  to  Abra¬ 
sion. 

For  AllTests 

For  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  Tests. 

Sum  of  Ranks 

Final  Rank. 

Sum  of  Ranks 

Final  Rank. 

1 

B 

A1 

3 

5 

6 

i 

3 

18 

3 

11 

4 

2 

B 

A2 

11 

10 

9 

7 

9 

46 

10 

30 

10 

3 

B 

B1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

1 

10 

3 

4 

B 

B2 

9 

7 

7 

3 

7 

33 

8 

23 

8 

5 

B 

B3 

4 

6 

5 

4 

8 

27 

6 

18 

7 

6 

M 

C 

5 

1 

2 

10 

1 

19 

4 

7 

1 

7 

M 

D 

8 

9 

8 

8 

10 

43 

9 

27 

9 

8 

M 

E 

7 

3 

4 

9 

5 

28 

7 

15 

5 

9 

M 

F 

2 

8 

3 

5 

6 

24 

5 

16 

6 

10 

B 

G1 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 

53 

11 

32 

11 

12 

M 

HI 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

16 

2 

9 

2 

lows:  From  a  table  similar  Table  I,  ex¬ 
cept  that  instead  of  giving  the  results  as 
in  that  table  give  the  rank  which  the 
bricks  have  in  the  several  columns  of 
that  table.  Table  VI  is  formed  in  this 
way.  Notice  that  Nos.  II,  12,  and  14  are 
omitted  because  the  record  for  them  is 
not  complete. 

If  the  several  tests  had  equal  value, 
then  the  number  in  the  third  column 
from  the  right  hand  end  of  Table  VI 


that  is,  in  a  cold  climate  the  absorptive 
test  is  of  relative  greater  importance, 
and  in  a  warm  climate  of  less.  The 
properties  that  give  a  great  resistance  to 
abrasion  are  the  ones  most  to  be  desired 
in  a  paving  brick;  but  abrasion  tests  are 
not  accurate  as  tests  of  absorptive  power 
and  of  transverse  strength,  and  besides 
the  transverse  strength  shows  one 
quality,  i.  e.,  toughness,  which  largely 
determines  the  resistance  to  abrasion 
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and  impact — particularly  the  latter.  As 
far  as  the  writer  can  see,  the  tests  for 
transverse  strength,  absorptive  power, 
and  resistance  to  abrasion  are  of  nearly 
equal  value.  The  last  column  of  Table 
VI  shows  the  rank  for  the  three  most 
valuable  tests. 

SPECIFCATIONS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 

§12.  Bricks  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
quality,  and  hence  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business  prudence  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  material  fur¬ 
nished.  As  far  as  the  writer  has  ob¬ 
served,  to  the  so-called  specifications  for 
paving  brick  really  specify  or  define 
nothing.  For  example,  a  very  common 
specification  is :  “The  brick  must  be  of 
the  best  quality,  hard-burned  paving 
brick.”  Such  a  requirement  puts  the 
manufacturer  or  contractor  at  the  mercy 
pf  the  one  to  whom  is  given  authority  to 
interpret  the  contract  and  inspect  the 
material ;  while  the  citizens  have  no 
definite  idea  of  the  quality  of  brick  be¬ 
ing  used.  Practically  such  a  provision 
is  usually  a  dead  letter. 

The  most  definite  specifications  for 
this  purpose  that  the  writer  has  seen  are 
the  following:  “The  paving  brick  shall 
consist  of  the  best  quality  of  sound, 
hard-burned  paving  brick,  made  and 
burned  specially  for  street  paving  pur¬ 
poses;  and  shall  stand  all  reasonable 
tests  as  to  durability  and  fitness,  to  which 
paving  material  is  usually  subjected. 
All  bricks  shall  be  square  edged  and 
straight,  free  from  cracks  and  other  de¬ 
fects,  and  of  uniform  size,  and  of  a 
quality  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  Three  or  more  bricks 
of  the  kind  or  quality  of  bricks  proposed 
to  be  used  in  the  paving  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  proposal,  the  bricks  to 
be  labeled  with  both  the  bidder’s  and 
maker’s  name  and  address,  and  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  before  the  time  of  opening 
the  bids.”  Not  infrequently  a  clause  is 
unwisely  inserted  requiring  that  the 
brick  shall  be  burned  in  a  particular 
kind  of  a  kiln.  The  user  of  any  com¬ 
modity  should  simply  specify  the  qual¬ 
ities  desired  and  leave  the  manufacturer 
untrammeled  in  his  method  of  securing 
that  quality. 

The  latter  specifications  are  better 
than  the  former,  but  do  not  specify 
much  as  to  the  quality  of  bricks  to  be 
employed.  The  fact  that  a  brick  is 
locally  known  as  “the  best  quality,  hard- 
burned  paving  brick”  is  no  indication  of 
its  quality.  A  brick  called  hard  in  one 


community,  in  another  may  be  called 
soft.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  re¬ 
ported  a  great  difference  in  durability 
of  brick  pavements,  varying  mainly  with 
locality.  Probably  this  difference  in 
durability  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  brick.  It  is  impossible 
from  the  description  of  the  brick  as 
usually  given,  to  get  any  definite  idea  of 
the  quality  of  the  material  employed. 

In  the  variability  of  the  product,  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  hydraulic 
cement  are  very  much  alike.  All  en¬ 
gineers  in  using  hydraulic  cement  are 
careful  to  specify  not  only  the  conditions 
which  the  cement  should  fulfill,  but  al¬ 
so  the  method  to  be  employed  in  testing 
whether  these  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
Further,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
the  specifications  for  hydraulic  cement 
employed  by  some  well-known  engineers 
have  done  more  to  improve  the  quality 
of  hydraulic  cement  than  any  other  one 
thing.  If  brick  is  to  hold  its  own  and 
grow  in  public  favor  as  a  paving  material, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  teachings  of  science  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

One  of  the  points  that  needs  attention 
in  this  connection  is  the  establishment 
of  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
suitability  of  any  particular  brick  as  a 
paving  material.  It  is  bad  business  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  manufacturer  of  paving  brick 
to  even  allow  the  public  to  delude  itself 
as  to  the  service  to  be  derived  from  a 
particular  quality  of  brick  when  laid  in 
a  pavement.  In  fact  the  principal  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  brick 
as  a  paving  material  is  that  brick  made 
in  the  neighborhood  will  be  employed 
in  response  to  local  influence  and  to  the 
popular  cry  of  helping  a  local  industry, 
without  due  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
brick.  Hence  the  manufacturer  should 
be  interested  in  establishing  a  recognized 
standard  for  paving  brick.  There  is  a 
recognized  standard  for  the  material 
employed  in  all  other  branches  of  en¬ 
gineering.  For  example,  in  iron  con¬ 
struction  the  quality  of  the  material,  and 
even  the  details  of  the  experiments  by 
which  this  quality  is  to  be  determined, 
are  rigorously  specified. 

Definite  specifications  are  in  advantage 
to  both  parties  to  a  contract.  If  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  contract  are  loose,  one 
contractor  will  interpret  them  one  way 
and  put  in  a  bid  that  can  be  fullfilled 
profitable  only  by  using  inferior  material, 
while  another  contractor  will  interpret 
them  to  require  first-class  material  and 
will  bid  accordingly.  Again,  another  con¬ 


tractor  not  knowing  the  kind  of  work  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  loosely  drawn  specifica¬ 
tions,  bids  at  such  a  price  he  can  put  in 
first-class  work,  if  it  is  called  for,  and  takes 
his  chances  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
specifications  with  work  of  lower  quality. 
Or,  taking  another  point  of  view,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  city  council  visits  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  to  inspect  brick  pavements, 
and  being  well  pleased  with  what  they 
saw  order  their  own  streets  paved  with 
“hard-burned  paving  brick,”  and  make 
no  adequate  provision  to  determine  the 
quality  and  probable  durability  of  the 
brick  employed.  With  the  exception 
of  railroads,  the  paving  of  the  streets  of 
cities  represents  a  larger  outlay  than  any 
other  class  of  public  works.  Hence  the 
public  should  be  interested  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  recognized  standard  for  all 
paving  materials.  The  above  experi¬ 
ments  were  undertaken  to  determine 
some  absolute  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  paving  brick. 

§13.  With  Tables  I,  IV,  and  VI  before 
the  engineer,  he  can  draw  definite  speci¬ 
fications  for  paving  brick.  For  example, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
better  paving  brick  than  No.  6.  They 
are  truly  first  class.  They  are  on  the 
market  in  practically  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities,  and,  to  the  writer’s  personal 
knowledge,  of  apparently  as  good  quality 
as  the  samples  tested.  If  this  quality  is 
desired,  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify, 
among  other  obvious  simple  conditions* 
that  three  (or  five)  samples  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  and  tested  as  above  shall  show  a 
modulus  of  rupture  of  1,600  pounds  per 
square  inch,  an  absorption  of  1.5  per 
cent.,  and  the  same  loss  by  abrasion  as 
Quincy  granite  (or  the  corresponding 
quantity  for  any  of  the  other  stones) 
when  both  are  tested  under  the  same 
conditions. 

If  a  second  quality,  but  by  no  means 
a  poor,  paving  brick  is  desired,  make  the 
specifications  agree  with  the  tests  of  No. 
3  or  12 — the  two  are  practically  the 
same; — that  is  to  say,  specify  that  the 
modulus  of  rupture  shall  be  1,400  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  absorption  shall 
not  exceed  4.0  per  cent.,  the  loss  by 
abrasion  shall  not  exceed  two  times  that 
of  Quincy  granite. 

For  a  third  class  brick  specify  the 
qualities  shown  by  No.  10;  that  is,  speci¬ 
fy  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  shall  be 
at  least,  1,200  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  absorption  6  per  cent.,  and  the  loss 
by  abrasion  shall  not  exceed  6  times  that 
of  Quincy  granite. 

In  applying  these  specifications,  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  establish  a,  limit  below 
which  no  brick  shall  go.  For  example, 
the  above  specification  for  first-class  brick 
says  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  three 
specimens  must  average  1,600,  but  it 
would  not  be  premissible  for  one  to  be 
600.  The  writer  suggests,  tentatively,  that 
if  the  averages  specified  above  are  main¬ 
tained  that  a  variation  of,  say,  20  per 
cent,  below  those  quantities  be  permit¬ 
ted. 

§14.  There  are  two  other  items  that 
need  consideration  in  drawing  specifica¬ 
tions  for  paving  brick.  The  first  is  size. 
A  brick  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  8 
inches  by  4  inches  by  2  inches;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  while  nominally  of  these 
dimensions  they  differ  considerably 
therefrom.  An  apparently  slight  differ¬ 
ence  is  of  greater  importance  than  at 
first  thought  it  seems.  For  example,  if 
reckoned  according  to  cubic  contents, 
brick  8x4x2  inches  is  worth  $10  per 
thousand,  and  brick  8£x4£x2£  is  worth 
$12.33  per  thousand,  and  8£x4£x2£  is 
worth  $15  per  thousand.  Paving  “blocks” 
much  larger  than  common  bricks  are 
sometimes  made. 

The  second  of  these  items  is:  The 
clay  from  which  bricks  are  made  fre¬ 
quently  contains  limestone  pebbles, 
which  in  burning  are  changed  to  caustic 
lime.  Any  considerable  amount  of  lime 
in  paving  brick  is  injurious,  since  a  small 
quantity  of  water  reaching  the  lime  will 
cause  it  to  slack  and  disintegrate  the 
brick.  Hence  it  should  be  specified 
that  the  paving  brick  should  not  con¬ 
tain  enough  lime  to  cause  them  to  crack 
when  immersed  in  water  for,  say,  5  or  10 
days. 

(to  be  continued.) 

_ 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ROOFING  TILES. 

OINCE  writing  my  last  article  on  the 
^  subject  of  tiling  I  have  made  many 
trips  outside  of  Paris  and  studied  care¬ 
fully  many  details  of  building  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  city,  town  and 
country  requirements.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nothing  which  has  come  to 
my  view  has  been  of  more  interest  than 
the  subject  of  tile  roofing.  I  have  always 
had  a  strong  feeling  for  that  kind  of  roof. 
Primarily,  because  it  is  the  one  roof 
covering  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Slate,  as  any  one  wdio  cares  to  in¬ 
vestigate  may  know,  is  necessarily  a 
temporary  covering.  It  is  one  which 
will  require  regular  attention  from  the 
time  that  it  is  put  on.  As  we  all  know, 
it  is  the  worst  possible  covering  that 

. 


may  be  brought  in  contact  with  fire.  A 
metal  roof  requires  painting  and  repaint¬ 
ing,  hence,  constant  expense  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Shingle  roofs  we  all  understand. 

A  tile  roof  is  the  one  covering  which 
will  stand  for  years  without  expense  or 
attention.  No  one  has  a  right  to  dispute 
this.  There  are  not  two  sides  to  this 
question.  A  tile  roof  is  permanent; 
other  roofs  are  temporary.  This  state¬ 
ment  cannot  be  successfully  contradicted. 
History  sustains  any  statement  which 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  quality  of  such  a  covering.  History 
confirms  the  temporary  character  of 


other  roof  coverings.  A  covering  which 
is  superior  to  tile  remains  to  be  devised. 
We  may  study  history  and  realize  the 
possibilities  of  a  tile  roof  covering. 
When  we  can  look  back  and  see  a  roof 
which  has  been  in  use  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  why  concern  ourselves  ? 


Why  look  for  something  better?  Five 
or  six  hundred  years  is  long  enough. 
It  is  not  much  per  square  per  year.  So 
much  for  tile  roof  covering.  Bring  up 
some  other  roof  and  expose  its  history. 
Some  of  my  friends  will  say:  “How 
about  the  lead  roofs  of  the  old  cathe¬ 
drals?”  A  lead  roof  is,  relatively,  a  short 
lived  roof.  Lead  contracts  and  expands 
in  the  same  direction.  That  is,  it  ex¬ 
pands  in  the  direction  of  its  slant  towards 
the  gutter.  When  it  contracts,  it  goes 
in  the  same  direction.  It  goes  the  same 


way  all  the  time;  it  crawls.  Thus,  on 
some  of  the  old  cathedrals  we  will  find 
a  roof  with  a  sheet  of  lead  as  thin  as 
paper  at  the  top  and  very  thick  and 
heavy  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  The 
difference  between  a  thickness  of  paper 
and  no  covering  at  all  represents  a  short 
lapse  of  time. 

The  natural  color  of  a  tile  roof  is  red. 
This  color  is  imitated  on  our  metal  and 
wood  roofs.  Red  always  makes  a  good 
line  against  the  sky  and  makes  an  agree¬ 
able  complement  against  the  green  of  a 
landscape.  It  is  a  natural,  proper  com¬ 
bination.  Never  offensive,  always  har¬ 
monious.  Here  we  have  four  or  five 
hundred  years  of  history,  proper  decora¬ 
tive  qualities,  good  color,  harmony  with 
nature,  and  everything  to  commend  it. 

With  all  this  history  and  all  that  is 
desirable,  why  have  we  not  more  tile 
roofs  in  America?  Because  the  tiles  are 
not  made.  There  is  a  yawning,  gaping 
market  and  no  supply.  Once  in  a  while 
we  hear  of  some  one  out  in  the  country 
who  has  invented  a  tile  covering.  He 
lias  a  patent  on  it,  talks  about  what  it 
will  do,  organizes,  or  tries  to  organize  a 
company.  The  success  is  more  or  less 
indifferent.  People  get  tired  and  quit. 
Why  does  not  the  roof  succeed  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  gentleman  from  the  country 
does  not  know  how  to  make  a  tile  roof, 
does  not  know  the  form  to  give  his  tile, 
does  not  know  what  it  will  do,  does  not 
know  the  history  of  tile  roofing,  except 
in  a  general  way,  and  altogether  is  not 
fitted  for  doing  business.  He  merely 
has  someone’s  money  invested  in  it. 
But  money  does  not  make  the  mare  go. 
It  is  intelligence;  it  is  the  know  how. 
The  man  who  knows  how  to  make  a  tile 
roof,  who  knows  a  little  about  its  history 
and  has  only  a  little  money  is  sure  to 
make  a  great  fortune.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  make  his  tiles  and  get  paid  for 
them.  People  are  sure  to  want  them  if 
he  can  make  them  and  make  them 
right.  He  can  make  them  right  if  he 
looks  around  him.  The  thing  which 
has  been  successfully  done  for  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  to-day.  There  is  hardly  a  patent- 
able  improvement  on  a  tile  roof.  A  man 
may  get  a  combination  patent  on  a  blue 
headed  screw  in  combination  with  some 
other  non-essential  feature  and  brand 
“patent”  on  his  tile.  But,  taking  it  alto¬ 
gether,  the  patent  is  not  worth  anything 
and  is  capable  of  utter  obliteration. 
Patents  on  tile  roofing  are  a  good  deal 
like  many  other  patents,  not  worth  the 
pretty  paper  on  which  they  are  printed, 
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to  say  nothing  about  the  pretty  ribbon 
and  the  red  seal  that  goes  with  them. 

While  this  is  not  a  technical  matter 
in  the  strict  sense,  I  believe  that  a  few 
luminous,  argumentative  statements  are 
quite  as  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  tile  roofing  as  detailed 
facts. 

In  resuming  the  path  that  we  were 
traveling  last  month,  I  call  attention  to 
Figure  12.  Anyone  who  pays  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  architecture  and 
the  history  of  design  in  general,  may 
understand  that  a  pattern  like  this  is  a 


perfectly  natural  outcome  of  those  that 
preceded  it.  While  it  is  less  ornamental 
than  some  of  the  round  cover  tiles,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cover  tiles 
were  not  constructed  in  that  form  for 
reasons  connected  with  ornamentation. 
That  form  was  developed  constructively 
and  for  reasons  entirely  disconnected 
with  beauty.  All  this  is  true  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  round  cover 
tiles  are  the  most  beautiful  that  have 


been  made.  Such  tiles  were  illustrated 
in  the  first  article  of  this  series.  I  say. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  beautiful,  they  were  not  designed 
for  that  particular  purpose. 

In  Figure  13  we  have  a  form  which 
was  developed  for  the  sake  of  its  peculi¬ 
arity,  while  in  Figure  12  of  the  last 
number  we  had  a  tile  in  which  the  cor¬ 
ners  were  merely  clipped.  We  have 
one  here  in  which  they  are  rounded  off, 
an  effected  form,  one  which  in  the  mind 
of  the  designer  had  the  idea  of  beauty 


attached  to  it  in  connection  with  the  un¬ 
usual.  The  section  of  this  tile  shows 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  provided 
with  a  shoulder  which  rested  against  a 
sheathing  covering  of  the  roof.  This 
tile  was  used  at  and  after  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  After  this,  down  to  the 
fourteenth  century  we  had  mere  varia¬ 
tions  of  form — very  little  that  was  radi¬ 
cal  in  its  constructive  detail.  At  the 
present  time  the  tiles  which  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  on  nearly  all  buildings  which 
have  not  flat  roofs,  have  short  lap  pat¬ 
terns.  These  in  their  manifold  details 
will  be  illustrated  fully  in  a  subsequent 
number.  For  the  present  it  is  well  to 
say  something  about  copings. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  use  cer¬ 
tain  patterns  of  conventional  form,  which 
have  come  to  associate  themselves  as  the 
fixed  and  regular  thing  for  all  hips  and 
and  ridges.  However,  a  little  glance  at 
the  sketches  presented  herewith  will 
show  clearly  enough  what  is  possible  in 
this  connection.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  understand  that  this  is  a  mere 
step  outside  of  the  usual  run  of  such 
things  and  shows  what  is  possible  in 
endless  variety.  No.  15  is  a  simple,  neat, 
inexpensive  pattern,  which,  with  the 
ornamental  detail,  would  present  a  quaint 
and  picturesque  appearance.  No.  16  is 
but  a  variation  of  the  same  idea.  No.  17, 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  complication. 
No.  18,  a  very  beautiful  artistic  design, 
suited  for  a  large  imposing  structure. 
Patterns  of  the  style  of  No.  14  and  15 
may  be  used  for  ridges  as  well  as  hips. 
If  No.  18  is  used  for  hips  the  direct  ver¬ 
tical  axis  of  the  decorative  parts  should 
be  maintained,  so  that  no  matter  what 
angle  the  hip  may  take  the  line  from 
“A”  to  “B”  would  always  be  directly 
vertical. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  hip  and 
ridge  pattern  should  be  of  different 
design.  This  is  altogether  unnecessaiy. 
A  very  harmonious  and  quiet  effect  may 
be  secured  by  using  the  design  for  both. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Paris,  June  23,  1891. 

The  reputation  of  being  a  large  adver¬ 
tiser  is  accepted  by  the  public  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  possession  of  large  capital. 
This  is  not  always  the  case;  but  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  financial  condition  of  a  man 
the  fact  of  his  doing  considerable  adver¬ 
tising  is  usually  regarded  as  a  point  in 
his  favor.  This  is  one  of  the  many  usu¬ 
ally  inconsidered  trifles  that  go  to  make 
advertising  a  profitable  investment  in 
the  long  run. — Ex. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  10. 

SPECIFIC  AND  LATENT  HEAT  CONTINUED. 
EAR  WILL: — In  my  last  I  gave  you 
a  short  table  of  specific  heats,  and 
I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has 
reference  to  equal  weights,  not  to  equal 
measures — one  pound  of  each  substance 
being  generally  taken. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  discern  and  understand  prop¬ 
erly  the  difference  between  quantity  and 
intensity  of  heat.  I  have  pointed  this 
out  before,  but  I  think  it  will  bear  repe¬ 
tition,  especially  with  the  student  to 
whom  specific  and  latent  heats  are  only 
newly  introduced.  The  information, 
therefore,  supplied  by  the  thermometer, 
is  the  intensity  of  the  heat;  it  tells  us 
nothing  of  quantity,  the  balance  or  scales 
assists  us  to  this  when  the  thermometer 
has  shown  the  intensity  or  temperature 
of  any  substance. 

Now,  if  you  have  followed  me  closely, 
you  will  see  the  utility  of  a  good  table 
of  specific  heats  and  will  copy  and  col¬ 
lect  as  good  a  table  as  you  can;  in  doing 
this,  get  as  much  as  possible  from  mod¬ 
ern  authorities,  as  they  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  greater  accuracy,  from  the  use  of 
more  perfect  apparatus  in  obtaining 
these  heats. 

You  may  experiment  roughly  with  a 
great  number  of  substances  yourself ;  in 
doing  so,  however,  do  it  with  a  view  to 
corroborate  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
numbers  in  your  table,  and  to  fix  firmly 
in  your  mind  all  the  facts  you  can  rela¬ 
ting  to  specific  heat.  In  experimenting 
with  liquids  you  will  find  that  if  you 
take  equal  weights  of  a  liquid  at  different 
temperatures  and  mix  them  you  will  get 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  temperatures; 
for  instance,  take  one  pound  of  water  at 
32°  and  one  pound  at  212°  and  mix  them 
thoroughly,  and  you  get  two  pounds  at 
122°.  In  the  same  way  mix  mercury 
with  mercury,  or  oil  with  oil,  and  you 
get  the  same  result,  viz.,  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  temperatures,  but  if  you 
mix  different  liquids  you  obtain  very 
different  results.  Thus,  if  we  add  one 
pound  of  mercury  at  212°  to  one  pound 
water  at  32°  we  obtain  not  mercury  and 
water  at  122°  but  at  about  38°  only,  the 
water  having  been  heated  about  6° 
higher  while  the  mercury  has  been 
cooled  down  174°,  yet  the  actual  gain 
and  loss  in  the  mercury  and  water  are 
equal,  or  balance  each  other  exactly. 
Now  reverse  the  operation  and  pour  one 
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pound  water  at  212°  on  one  pound  mer¬ 
cury  at  32°  and  see  the  result;  here  we 
find  the  order  of  things  reversed,  and 
now  we  have  one  pound  mercury  and 
one  pound  water  at  206°;  the  mercury 
has  been  raised  174°  and  the  water  has 
only  been  lowered  6°;  the  exchange  in 
this  case  has  also  been  equal.  You  may 
very  likely  object  to  the  comparison  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  bulk  of  the 
water  and  mercury,  the  former  being 
more  than  13£  times  the  bulk  of  the 
latter.  Very  well.  Now  take  one  pint 
of  water  and  two  and  one-eighth  pints  of 
mercury  and  you  will  find  that  these 
volumes  take  up  equal  quantities  of 
heat,  and  one  pint  of  water  at  212° 
poured  on  two  and  one-eighth  pints  of 
mercury  at  32°  will  raise  it  (the  mercury) 
to  122°,  the  water  being  lowered  also  to 
122°.  Or  two  and  one-eiglith  pints  of 
mercury  at  212°,  if  poured  on  one  pint 
of  water  at  32°,  will  raise  the  water  to 
122°  and  lower  the  mercury  to  the  same 
temperature.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  volume  does  not  account 
for  specific  heat;  however,  other  exam¬ 
ples  are  not  wanting,  for  tin  and  zinc 
have  nearly  the  same  specific  gravities, 
and,  consequently,  equal  weights  have 
nearly  the  same  volumes,  but  the  specific 
heat  of  zinc  is  nearly  double  that  of  tin. 
Again,  take  bismuth  and  gold.  Now 
the  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  nearly 
double  that  of  bismuth,  which  will  make 
the  volume  of  gold  only  half  that  of 
bismuth,  yet  their  specific  heats  are 
nearly  the  same.  Lead  and  platinum 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  bismuth  and  gold.  Bismuth,  I  may 
just  tell  you,  has  the  lowest  specific  heat 
of  anything  known,  except,  perhaps, 
thorium,  a  very  scarce  metal  and  not 
very  well  known. 

Now,  taking  the  tin  and  zinc,  say  one 
pound  of  each,  and  heat  them  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil  up  to  500°  F.,  then  drop  them 
in  separate  pints  or  pounds  of  water  at 
32°  and  you  would  naturally  anticipate 
that  each  pint,  or  pound,  of  water  would 
be  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  but 
you  will  find  a  great  difference,  for  while 
the  zinc  will  only  increase  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  pint  of  water  into  which  it  is 
put  from  32°  to  about  73°,  the  tin  will 
come  far  short  of  even  this  small  rise, 
for  we  find  it  only  increases  its  pint  of 
water  about  25°,  or,  from  32°  to  57°. 
Thus  you  see  the  zinc  and  tin  are  about 
the  same  volume,  are  the  same  weight, 
and  the  same  temperature,  yet  their 
power  of  heating  the  water  is  in  the 
ratio  of  41  to  25,  and  that  they  will  only 


produce  so  small  a  rise,  is  owing  to  their 
limited  capacity  for  heat,  or,  as  we  would 
say,  their  low  specific  heats. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  you 
will  have  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the 
method  practiced  for  obtaining  the  spe¬ 
cific  heats  of  various  substances,  and  you 
can,  if  you  wish  do  some  very  instructive 
experimenting  in  a  rough  and  ready 
manner,  you  will  easily  see  why  the  zinc 
and  tin  were  heated  in  linseed  oil  in  the 
above  experiments,  because  this  method 
of  heating  them  insures  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  for  both  without  the  least  anx¬ 
iety  about  their  melting,  or  varying. 
Now  what  are  we  to  learn  from  all  this? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  is  something 
that  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice  it 
will  not  avail  us  very  much,  but  this  in 
a  great  measure  depends  on  ourselves; 
we  can  reduce  to  practice  a  great  deal  if 
we  are  inclined.  A  knowledge  of  the 
specific  heats  of  metals  and  their  melting 
points  gives  us  the  key  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  fuel  required  for  heating  and 
melting  those  metals;  for  example,  take 
antimony,  zinc  and  lead.  First,  anti¬ 
mony,  with  melting  point  810°  and  spe¬ 
cific  heat  .05077.  If  we  divide  unity,  or 
1  by  this  specific  heat  decimal  we  arrive 
at  the  fact  that  this  dividend  represents 
the  number  of  degrees  a  thermal  unit 
will  raise  1  pound  of  antimony,  which 

we  find  to  be  19.70  for  3^2?=19.7,  then 

.05077 

if  we  divide  810  by  this  19.7  it  will  give 
us  (-^^=41.2)  the  heat  units  that  will 

raise  antimony  (1  lb.)  to  810°  or  melting 
point,  which  we  find  to  be  41.2  heat 
units.  Now  we  will  estimate  for  zinc  in 
the  same  way,  melting  point,  say  745°; 
specific  heat  .09555;  now  dividing  unity 

again  this  time  by  .09555,  (or  -1-,Q-QQ  = 

j  >  \  .09555 

10.45)  we  get  10.45°  that  one  pound  of 
zinc  will  be  raised  by  one  thermal  unit 
and  the  melting  point  745°  divided  by 

10.45  (or  ■  =71.2)  gives  us  the  ther- 

mal  units  required  to  raise  one  pound 
of  zinc  to  the  melting  point,  which  we 
find  to  be  71.2  thermal  units.  Now  for 
lead  with  melting  point  630°  and  spe¬ 
cific  heat  .0314;  here  again  unity  must 
be  divided  by  the  specific  heat  decimal 
thus,  -^T=32.16,  and  the  melting  point, 

J*30  =19.58;  19.58  then  are  the  heat 
units  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  lead 
to  melting  point. 

The  specific  heat  numbers  represent 
rigidly  the  proportions  of  fuel  required 
in  each  case  to  raise  the  metals  a  certain 
number  of  degrees  and  shows  very  plain¬ 


ly  that  lead  may  be  heated  any  number 
of  degrees — keeping  below  melting  point 
— with  one-third  the  fuel  that  would  be 
required  to  heat  zinc  through  the  same 
number  of  degrees,  and  a  little  more  one- 
half  the  fuel  required  to  raise  antimony 
through  the  same  number  of  degrees  or 
to  the  same  temperature. 

I  have  chosen  these  three  metals  as 
affording  a  good  contrast  with  each  other, 
but  the  contrast  is  still  more  marked  if 
we  compare  them  with  water,  which  you 
remember  has  a  high  specific  heat,  viz., 
1,000,  for  water  requires  10.45  times  the 
fuel  that  would  be  needed  for  the  same 
weight  of  zinc,  and  19.7  times  the  quantity 
requisite  for  antimony,  and  32.16  times 
the  quantity  required  for  an  equal  weight 
of  lead.  Of  course  you  understand  that 
these  quantities  of  fuel  are  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  quantities,  and,  when  reduced  to 
actual  weights,  are  so  small  that  the 
statement  appears  too  absurd  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  for  when  I  tell  you  that  739 J 
pounds  of  cold  lead  may  be  raised  to 
the  melting  point  with  the  heat  of  one 
pound  of  coal,  I  am  prepared  to  excuse 
you  if  you  look  upon  it  as  simply  ridic¬ 
ulous;  as  some  of  my  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  friends  have  done  with  the  statement 
of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  fuel  re¬ 
quired  to  burn  a  200,000  kiln  of  brick, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Clay-Worker  for 
July,  and  the  following  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  a  dialogue  that  ensued. 

Brick  Manufacturer  —  Can  you  burn 
200,000  bricks  with  8£  tons  of  coal,  or 
can  you  teach  us  how  to  do  it? 

Hydro -Carbon  —  I  must  confess  my 
inability  to  do  it,  or  to  teach  you,  as  it 
pertains  to  a  point  of  perfection  that 
cannot  be  reached. 

B.  M. — Then  what  is  the  good  of  such 
a  statement,  or  why  set  up  an  impracti¬ 
cable  standard  ? 

H.  C. — I  cannot  do  better  than  use 
my  teacher’s  reply  when  he  was  similarly 
cornered. 

He  said :  “In  giving  these  figures  I  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  they  will  ever  be 
completely  realized;  but  I  maintain  that 
in  all  our  operations  we  should  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  ultimate  result  which  theory 
indicates,  which,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
means  at  our  command,  we  shall  never 
completely  realize,  but  which  we  should 
constantly  endeavor  to  approach.” 

Those  few  words  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind  long  ago,  and  I  think 
it  a  good  test  for  the  student  and  practi¬ 
cal  man  to-day.  I  want  you  to  “read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest”  this 
and  kindred  paragraphs,  then  I  shall 
have  no  fear  of  you  treating  lightly,  as 
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of  no  importance,  such  subdivisions  of 
the  subject  of  fuel  and  heat  as  latent  and 
specific  heat,  radiation,  conduction,  and 
convection  of  heat,  for  they  all  have  a 
large  place  in  the  question  of  fuel  econ¬ 
omy,  in  fact  these  are  some  of  the  leakage 
holes,  and  the  more  we  know  about 
them  the  better  are  we  prepared  to  stop 
them.  Yours  paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 


HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKINO. 

No.  55. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

MANAGEMENT  IN  BRICK  MANUFACTURE. 

O  make  brick  manufacturing  profita¬ 
ble,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
abundance  of  good  clay,  favorably  located 
in  regard  to  shipping  facilities,  and  a 
market  for  the  products  at  a  reas¬ 
onably  fair  price.  This  constitutes 
the  foundation  for  a  successful 
plant.  Then  the  works  must  be 
planned  and  constructed  with  a 
view  to  convenience  and  economy 
of  power  to  be  used  in  their 
manufacture.  This  refers  to  mus¬ 
cle  as  well  as  steam  power.  All 
appliances  used  should  be  selected 
with  practical  intelligence,  select¬ 
ing  all  with  due  regard  to  their 
adaptability  to  the  clay  to  be  used, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  be  furnished.  All  these 
things  are  essential  to  profitable 
manufacture. 

There  are,  however,  other  points 
equally  as  important.  To  insure 
success  there  must  be  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  energetic,  practical  man  at 
the  works  all  the  time,  to  super¬ 
intend  the  making  and  burning 
of  the  brick — one  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  business  and  who 
lias  the  qualities  of  a  leader  and 
controller  of  men— pushing,  care¬ 
ful,  firm,  prudent,  and,  with  all, 
fair  minded — one  who  can  antici¬ 
pate  coming  trouble  with  his  men, 
and  forestall  it,  by  taking  proper  meas¬ 
ures  before  the  storm  reaches  him,  and 
when  it  comes,  the  decks  are  clear,  sails 
furled  and  anchors  ready  to  drop. 

Then  there  must  be  a  business  manager, 
who  looks  after  the  finances.  He  must 
sell  the  product  and  get  the  money  for 
same,  purchase  supplies  for  the  works, 
and  keep  the  books  balanced.  Selling 
and  collecting  are  just  as  important  as 
proper  management  at  the  works;  every 
dollar  lost  by  bad  accounts  is  just  that 
much  out  of  the  profits.  For  instance, 


if  a  bill  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  brick 
is  lost,  if  the  profits  are  one  dollar  per 
thousand,  then  the  profits  on  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bricks  is  lost.  Think  of 
it!  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
the  manufactured  product  upon  which 
no  profit  is  realized!  Better  to  have  the 
brick  than  a  bad  account.  Much  can 
be  saved  by  a  good  buyer  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fuel,  oil,  and  equipments — one 
who  buys  at  the  right  time  and  the  best 
material.  These  are  self-evident  truths, 
and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
are  many  large  brick  plants  in  this 
country  that  have  all  the  requisites  for 
successful  and  profitable  manufacture 
except  the  lack  of  the  right  men  to 
superintend  the  manufacture  and  man¬ 
age  the  finances  of  the  concern.  The 


proprietors  were  liberal  when  erecting 
plant,  and  equipped  it  with  all  modern 
appliances,  spared  no  expense  to  get  the 
best  to  be  had,  then  to  save  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  in  salaries  they  place 
their  great  enterprise  in  the  hands  of 
incompetent  men.  We  are  dealing  with 
facts  and  history,  not  fiction  or  fancy. 
The  writer  visited  a  large  works  recently, 
with  a  capital  of  about  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  with  power,  machinery  and  kilns 
sufficient  to  turn  out  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  bricks  per  day,  but  for  want  of  dry¬ 


ing  facilities  make  less  than  half  that 
quantity;  for  lack  of  proper  drainage 
the  dryers  are  covered  with  surface  water 
when  a  heavy  rain  falls.  They  are  buy¬ 
ing  bricks  from  their  competitors  to  fill 
their  contracts,  simply  for  want  of  com¬ 
petent  management.  A  friend  writes 
me  of  a  fine  paving  and  press  brick 
plant  that  is  shut  down  and  their  men 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  midst 
of  the  brick  season.  He  says:  “They 
have  the  purest  clay  in  the  country, 
good  machinery,  and  a  whole  street  of 
fine  kilns.”  “I  think,”  he  says,  “the  only 
thing  they  lack  is  a  competent  brick- 
maker.” 

Is  it  easier  to  raise  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars  to  build  a  brick  plant  than 
to  get  a  practical  and  competent  brick- 
maker  to  manage  it?  It  would 
seem  to  be  so.  Another  large 
works,  with  one  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars  capital,  I  call  to  mind, 
has  been  in  operation  three  years, 
blundering  along,  making  nothing, 
tearing  down  this  year  what  they 
put  in  last  year,  and  putting  up 
something  else  that  they  will 
change  next  year.  Why  is  this? 
They  have  been  trying  to  make 
brick  without  a  competent  mana¬ 
ger. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  dividend  paying  brick 
plants  of  this  country,  and  what  do 
we  invariably  find?  There  are  one, 
or  two,  or  three,  energetic,  practical 
men  of  affairs,  at  the  helm.  Just 
take  the  trouble  to  look  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  discover  them.  A 
good  brickmaking  firm  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  without  them;  they  are  the 
vital  parts  of  the  concern.  Just 
as  well  undertake  to  run  a  steam¬ 
boat  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo 
without  a  pilot  who  is  familiar 
with  the  river,  as  to  run  a  brick 
works  with  incompetent  men  to 
manage  it.  Some  say:  “We  em¬ 
ployed  a  man  who  claimed  to  know  all 
about  the  business.”  Employ  a  man  of 
knawn  ability,  a  man  who  has  a  record 
behind  him  to  prove  his  claims,  then 
you  will  not  err. 

If  you  take  up  a  Harper's  or  Century 
of  1880,  says  Julian  Hawthorne  in  Print¬ 
ers'  Ink,  you  will  find  very  few  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  fewer  still  that  can  be  termed 
beautiful.  But  to-day,  if  the  literary 
contents  of  the  magazine  fail  to  move 
you,  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  find- 
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ing  entertainment  in  the  advertising 
pages.  They  are  pretty,  amusing,  and 
often  interesting.  And  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  be:  they  represent 
the  outlay  of  much  money  and  no  little 
brains.  If  every  page  of  the  magazine 
letter-press  were  as  carefully  and  nicely 
constructed  as  every  page  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  section,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  American  literature  might  be  the 
gainer. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  THOR¬ 
OUGH  BRICK  BURNING. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


MAKING  HEAT  AND  ITS  RIGHT  USE  IN  A 
BRICK  KILN. 


NOW  that  the  brickmaking  season  is 
fairly  opened,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  consider  the  most  certain  and  practi¬ 
cable  way  of  producing  the  very  best 
brick  that  can  be  made  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand.  The  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  a  better  and  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  thoroughly  burned  brick,  makes 
it  necessary  to  give  more  studious  and 
intelligent  attention  to  the  setting  and 
burning  of  brick,  than  the  mere  manu¬ 
facture  of  unburned  brick.  The  improve¬ 
ments  in  brick  machinery  and  the 
manipulation  of  clays,  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  producing  raw  brick  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Capital  and  energy  will  turn  out 
any  given  quantity  of  brick,  ready  for 
the  setter  and  burner,  very  quick  and  very 
cheap.  But  what  avails  the  best  econo¬ 
my  up  to  this  stage  of  manufacture,  if 
the  same  cannot  be  as  surely  and  uni¬ 
formly  carried  out  until  brick  are  ready 
for  delivery? 

What  then  are  the  main  points  to  be 
considered  ?  I  would  say,  the  making  of 
heat,  the  distribution  or  application  of 
heat,  and  the  necessary  time,  and  degree 
of  heat,  to  make  brick  of  uniform  hard¬ 
ness,  color,  and  tenacity  throughout  the 
brick,  and  as  near  as  possible  throughout 
the  kiln.  If  we  take  an  average  hard 
brick,  found  in  any  of  our  brick  markets, 
and  break  it  across  the  middle,  we  will 
find  two  or  three  shades  of  color;  the 
darkest  shade  being  on  the  outside. 
This  shows  that  the  last  and  most  intense 
heat  made  in  the  kiln  produced  the  dark 
shade,  but  was  not  kept  up  long  enough 
to  penetrate  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  brick.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  clay  shrinks  by  heat,  that  the  out¬ 
side  part  of  the  brick  is  more  contracted 
than  the  inside,  and,  that  although  no 
fractures  or  cracks  are  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  yet  it  is  theoretically  true, 


that  the  entire  surface  of  the  brick  is 
strained  and  cracked,  and  hence  it  is, 
that  brick  generally,  are  easily  broken  by 
handling;  but  when  burned  throughout, 
to  uniform  hardness,  and  properly  and 
slowly  cooled,  will  stand  much  rough 
handling  without  serious  damage. 

THE  MAKING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEAT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  KILN. 

This  depends  almost  entirely  on  a 
proper  and  sufficient  draft.  The  kiln, 
from  bottom  to  top,  should  be  set  loose 
and  uniform,  so  that  the  spaces  for  draft 
at  the  benches  and  overhangers  will  have 
at  least  six  times  more  opening  than  the 
area  of  the  furnace  door.  If  the  grates, 
or  furnace  door,  have  an  air  space  of,  say, 
200  square  inches,  then  the  outlet  from 
the  arches  to  top  of  kiln,  at  any  given 
horizontal  line,  or  course,  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  1,200  square  inches,  over 
each  arch;  supposing  the  horizontal  area 
of  one  arch  to  be  4  ft.3in.-j-22ft.,  the 
space  between  brick  should  be  at  least 
one  half  inch,  and  the  benches  and  over- 
hangers  should  be  set  skintling,  or  zig  zag, 
and  this  is  better  throughout  the  kiln 
than  the  common  way  of  setting  the 
courses  transversely,  or  “three  over  three,” 
as  it  binds  the  whole  kiln  together,  and 
gives  a  more  free  and  clear  draft,  and 
better  distribution  of  heat;  which  is  not 
only  of  the  first  importance  in  water¬ 
smoking  a  kiln,  but  equally  so  in  getting 
up  and  diffusing  the  necessary  heat  to 
burn  a  kiln. 

WATERSMOKING  SHOULD  BE  DONE  CHIEFLY 
BY  HOT  AIR. 

If  there  be  a  good,  strong  draft,  a  very 
moderate  fire  will  heat  the  air  as  hot  as 
it  should  be,  (which  should  not  exceed 
200°  F.),  until  the  watersmoke  is  seen 
light  and  flashy  on  top  of  kiln;  then  the 
heat  should  be  increased  to  a  bright  red, 
and  kept  steadily  at  that  until  it  can  be 
seen  all  over  the  top  of  the  kiln,  then 
the  arches  should  be  heated  to  all  they 
will  stand  without  melting;  and  this 
heat  should  be  kept  up  until  it  appears 
all  over  the  top  of  kiln.  For  further 
instructions,  I  refer  the  reader  to  my 
book  on  “ Brickmaking  and  Burning ”,  on 
sale  by  Clay-Worker. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THOROUGH  BRICK 
BURNING. 

If  brickmakers  expect  to  succeed  they 
must  bring  up  the  entire  process  of 
manufacture  to  a  uniform  standard  of 
completeness  and  perfection,  like  that  of 
all  other  manufactured  articles  of  com¬ 
merce.  What  would  a  hardware  dealer 
think  of  a  lot  of  edge  tools  offered  to 
him,  all  beautifully  designed  and  pol¬ 


ished,  but  the  steel  so  imperfectly  tem¬ 
pered  that  not  one  tool  in  ten  would 
hold  a  good  edge?  And  yet  the  common 
brickmaker  will  insist  that  this  brick  is 
hard,  and  first-rate,  if  they  have  a  sort  of 
ring,  and  a  color  that  shows  that  they 
have  been  in  a  hot  fire  on  the  outside. 
Where  is  the  wisdom  or  good  policy  in 
getting  a  good  brick  machine,  and  a  good 
clay  bed,  and  a  good  location,  and  every¬ 
thing  favorable  for  successful  brick¬ 
making,  excepting  intelligent,  efficient 
skill,  in  setting  and  burning  the  brick  ? 
But,  says  the  common  brickmaker,  “I 
can  sell  all  the  brick  I  can  make,  builders 
will  take  anything  that  will  make  a  wall, 
provided  it  is  cheap,  and  the  investor 
don’t  care,  if  the  builder  works  cheap, 
and  makes  a  good  show  of  skill  on  the 
outside.”  This  is,  no  doubt,  too  true, 
but  now  the  architects,  builders,  invest¬ 
ors,  and  the  insurance  companies,  and 
the  tenants,  and  the  building  inspection 
laws,  and  common  sense,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  are  all  considering  the  im¬ 
portance  of  better  building  and  better 
building  material. 

IT  DOES  NOT  PAY  TO  USE  BAD  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

Let  us  take  the  single  item  of  brick, 
as  a  criterion;  and  see  how  much  is 
saved  in  the  first  cost,  by  using  inferior, 
cheap  brick.  If  a  building  takes,  say 
200,000  brick  of  first  quality,  we  will  say 
$1,800  for  the  brick;  now  if  we  take 
100,000  second  and  third  quality  of 
brick,  we  save  say  $200;  this  will  be  9 
per  cent,  economy.  Suppose  the  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  $4,500,  if  it  were  built  of  the 
best  material,  $500  would  be  saved  in 
using  inferior  material,  and  workman¬ 
ship  accordingly,  now  where  is  the  good 
policy  or  inducement,  for  using  inferior 
brick?  No  business  man,  or  sensible  in¬ 
vestor,  would  hesitate  a  moment  in  de¬ 
ciding  in  favor  of  the  best  material  and 
workmanship.  An  8-inch  thick  wall, 
well  built,  of  hard,  strong  brick,  is  better 
than  a  12-inch  wall,  built  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  of  one-half  of  inferior  brick, 
so  that,  viewed  in  any  way,  the  best 
material  and  workmanship,  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best. 

A  few  salmon  may  be  used  in  chim¬ 
neys,  and  a  small  proportion  of  founda¬ 
tions  may  be  built  of  hard  bats,  but 
superstructive  walls  should  be  built  of 
hard,  strong  brick,  in  the  very  best  man¬ 
ner,  in  order  to  pay.  This  would  give 
a  preference  for  good  brickmakers,  good 
bricklayers  and  good  builders  and  build¬ 
ings. 

No  ordinary  kiln  of  brick  can  be  well 
and  thoroughly  burned  and  cooled, 
ready  for  handling,  in  less  time  than 
twelve  days — six  for  burning  and  six  for 
annealing  and  cooling. 
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THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


Committee  on  International  Exhibit  of 
Clay  working-  Machinery  in  1893,  at 
Columbian  Exposition : 

CHAIRMAN : 

B.  W.  Blaik,  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SECRETARY : 

C.  W.  Raymond,  -  -  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Albert  Gleason,  -  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thad.  S.  Smith,  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  D.  B.  Howell,  -  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


TIME  FOR  ACTION. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

We  have  noted,  with  some  interest,  the 
discussion  carried  on  by  Messrs.  McCain, 
Purirgton  and  Cunningham,  et. 
al.,  relative  to  manufacturers  of 
machinery  being  members  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation.  We  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  machinery  and  kiln 
men  forming  part  of  our  annual 
conventions,  as  we  consider  our 
annual  meetings  would  be  tame 
affairs  without  their  presence,  and 
we  all  receive  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  from  them.  Each  annual 
convention  has  become  a  great 
school  where  we  learn  much  that 
is  beneficial  to  us  in  our  calling; 
each  machine  man  and  each  kiln 
man  is  there  to  explain  the 
various  devices,  and  we  take  their 
statements  and  weigh  them  in 
our  mind,  select  the  machine  or 
kiln  which  is  best  adapted  to  our 
purpose.  Further  than  all  that, 
the  men  above  alluded  to  are 
jolly  good  fellows,  and  good  speak¬ 
ers,  and  the  social  pleasure  of 
meeting  them,  and  hearing  them, 
compensates  one  for  the  journey 
to  the  Convention.  Neither  do 
we  consider  it  would  be  fair 
for  members  to  condemn 
or  praise  any  machine  in  open  conven¬ 
tion.  If  the  machine  is  condemned,  it 
might  be  through  spite,  or  pique, or  igno¬ 
rance  of  operator  in  working,  or  inadapt¬ 
ability  of  clay,  and  this  would  be  unfair 
and  work  a  hardship  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  subject  him  to  loss.  If  the 
machine  was  praised,  it  would  look  too 
much  like  a  free  advertisement  and 
puffing  of  some  one’s  goods. 

What  we  started  out  to  write  about 
was  the  International  Exhibition  of 
of  Clayworking  Machinery,  Kilns  and 
appurtenances  and  products  of  clay  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  in  1893.  As  chairman  of 
that  Committee,  we  realize  there  is  a 


great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  if  the 
exhibit  is  to  be  one  to  redound  to  the 
credit  of  our  Association,  the  mechanic 
arts  and  our  nation,  for  where  are  the 
people  more  interested  than  in  anything 
which  pertains  to  their  homes — and  the 
clayworkers’  product  enters  so  largely 
into  the  structure  and  decoration  of 
homes.  Our  idea  is,  that  the  exhibit 
should  clearly  demonstrate  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  brick  making  from  earliest  times 
and  primitive  methods  to  the  present 
high  state  of  perfection  in  manufacturing 
by  steam  with  all  its  labor  saving  meth¬ 
ods  and  large  output  and  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  work.  Let  us  also  show 


the  wet  clay  method,  the  wire  cut  and 
semi-dry  method  and  the  dry  press 
method  and  their  products.  Then  let 
there  be  a  department  for  the  display  of 
the  wares,  terra  cotta,  enameled  brick, 
obsidian  brick,  Roman  brick,  etc.,  etc., 
and  tile  and  pottery  and  all  the  kindred 
arts.  We  are  sure  there  will  be  no  de¬ 
partment  of  this  great  exhibition  that 
will  display  a  finer  line  of  wares,  or 
excite  more  interest  than  ours,  and  to 
have  such  a  display,  all  must  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  We  wish  the 
Clay-Worker  and  other  journals  would 
have  a  department  allotted  to  this  work, 
where  we  could  hear  suggestions  and 
communications  from  members  of  the 


craft  in  reference  to  the  display.  Let 
the  machinery  men  notifiy  the  com¬ 
mittee,  if  they  intend  to  make  a  display, 
and  how  much  space  they  will  need,  so 
the  committee  can  form  some  idea  of  how 
much  space  to  apply  for  from  the  Expo¬ 
sition  managers.  At  our  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
there  will  be  probably  gathered  there 
the  greatest  number  of  clayworkers  ever 
brought  together,  or  that  ever  will  be 
hereafter,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  time  and 
place  for  the  machinery  men,  and  kiln 
men,  to  display  their  goods  and  mechan¬ 
ical  genius,  with  benefit  to  themselves. 
There  has  not  been  a  display  made  for 
a  number  of  years  and  this  should 
be  a  fine  one.  So  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee  early  of  your  intentions; 
you  will  have  a  whole  year,  or 
over,  to  get  ready,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  hear  responses  from 
the  manufacturers  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  know  what  space 
they  will  need  in  the  exhibition. 
An  early  meeting  of  committee 
will  soon  be  held  to  map  out  the 
work  to  be  done  and  arrange  the 
programme.  Some  peliminary 
work  has  been  arranged.  The  var¬ 
ious  members  of  the  committee 
whose  names  will  be  found  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  are  all  live 
men,  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  wish 
the  support  of  every  member  of 
our  National  Association  and  solic¬ 
it  their  advice.  We  trust  we  have 
not  wearied  your  readers  with  this 
long  communication  but  deemed 
it  important  to  lay  before  our  craft 
our  intentions  in  this  matter. 
We  are  one  of  those  who  believe 
“enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of 
since r i t y  and  truth  accom¬ 
plishes  no  victories  without  it,”  and  so 
do  we  enter  upon  this  taske,  believing 
the  mechanic  arts  have  long  slept  and 
been  slow  in  asserting  their  rights  but 
with  the  march  of  intelligence  have  now 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  importance, 
and  none  more  so  than  brick  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  let  us  demonstrate  it 

practically  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Chairman. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Aug.  1,  1891. 

There  are  three  essentials  to  modern 
business  success:  character,  intelligence 
and  advertising.  Success  may  come  with 
one  of  these  essentials  missing,  but  it 
cannot  be  permanently  assured  without 
the  three. — Ex. 


W.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  Sec’y  and  Supt.  of  The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

Frankfort,  Ind. 
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The  National  Convention  and  Machinery 
Exhibits. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

We  have  read  the  articles  written  by 
Mr.  McCain  and  Mr.  Purington,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  exhibit  of  Clay  Working 
Machinery  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  we 
hardly  see  how  such  exhibits  are  practi¬ 
cable  under  the  present  plan  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  holding  its  meetings  in 
different  cities  each  year.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  find  ready  for  use 
suitable  buildings  equiped  with  steam 
power  in  which  to  make  such  exhibits, 
and  if  the  machinery  manufacturers  had 
to  provide  new  quarters  each  year  the 
expense  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  any  possible  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  them.  When  Convention  meetings 
were  held  in  cities  that  had  regular  ex¬ 
hibition  buildings,  and  at  the  time  other 
exhibitions  were  in  progress,  we  think 
clay  machinery  manufacturers  might 
make  exhibits  that  would  be  mutually 
profitable.  We  think,  however,  that  it 
always  pays  any  brick  manufacturer 
when  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
machine  to  visit  a  number  of  different 
yards  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
where  he  can  see  several  of  any  of  the 
machines  he  has  under  consideration, 
and  where,  by  talking  with  the  men  who 
have  used  those  machines,  not  for  a  few 
days,  but  for  months  and  perhaps  years, 
gather  the  points  of  relative  advantage, 
the  expense  of  repairs,  the  number  of 
bricks  made  per  man  employed,  the 
interruptions  occasioned  through  break¬ 
downs,  and  all  of  the  hundred  and  one 
considerations  that  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  different  machines.  If  the 
brickmaker  is  also  a  skilled  mechanical 
engineer  he  might  gather  an  intimation 
of  these  possibilities  through  examin¬ 
ing  machines  in  exhibitions,  but  the 
majority  of  brickmakers  will  only  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  all  these  facts 
through  the  experience  of  brickmakers 
who  are  operating  the  machines  in  prac¬ 
tical  everyday  use. 

The  troubles  that  Mr.  McCain  has  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  which,  to  use  his  expres¬ 
sion,  have  put  him  “in  the  soup,”  would 
not  have  been  avoided  through  any 
exhibits  of  machines  and  dryers,  unless 
such  exhibit  had  been  made  with  Mr. 


McCain’s  clay  and  in  his  particular  city. 
Both  his  clay  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
making  brick  at  an  altitude  of  about 
five  thousand  feet  are  factors  in  his  trou¬ 
bles.  He  might  have  tried  the  same 
clay  in  the  same  machine  and  in  the 
same  dryer  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
had  no  trouble. 

We  do  not  think  that  machine  and 
kiln  men  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  We  think  that  the  machine 
men  have  been  particularly  careful  not 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Convention 
with  their  particular  interests.  Any 
effort  to  exclude  the  machine  men  from 
membership  in  the  Association  could 
only  be  partially  effective,  because  many 
of  the  machine  men  are  also  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  such  as  are  not  now  would, 
if  necessary,  obtain  such  interests  in 
brickyards  as  would  entitle  them  to 
membership.  J.  H.  Chambers, 

Gen’l  Mgr.  Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Another  Way  to  Start  a  Balky  Kiln. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  the  July  ’91,  No.  I  notice  commu¬ 
nication  from  Thos.  Moulding  entitled, 
“How  to  Start  a  Balky  Kiln.”  If  you  will 
excuse  my  presumption  I  will  give  an¬ 
other  way  to  start  and  make  a  balky  kiln 
go  ahead.  It  frequently  occurs  with 
brick  burners  in  the  South,  where  we 
have  to  use  pine  wood  almost  entirely, 
that  our  kilns  get  clogged  with  soot  before 
we  get  them  hot  enough  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  clear,  and  it  is  very  disagreeable 
and  dirty  to  be  on  top  of  a  steaming 
kiln  digging  down  to  the  hot  bricks,  and 
building  up  chimney,  and  bursting  gas- 
pipes  and  powder  bottles  to  create  draft, 
besides  the  process  is  slow  and  some¬ 
times  attended  with  considerable  danger. 

Often  my  kilns  get  a  cold  spot  in  them 
from  accumulation  of  soot,  which  is 
likely  to  occur  in  any  kiln  that  is  not  very 
evenly  set;  the  fire  that  almost  invar¬ 
iably  follows  the  open  places  in  the  kiln. 
When  I  find  I  have  a  cold  spot,  or  an 
overcharge  of  wood,  and  the  kiln  com¬ 
mences  to  choke  and  spurt  fire  out  of 
the  doors,  or  don’t  work  free,  I  use  an 
army  musket  on  her;  I  put  in  a  heavy 
charge  of  powder,  and  ram  it  well,  insert 
it  in  the  mouth  of  the  arches  about  one 
foot,  hold  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
fire.  The  effect  is  instantaneous;  the 
kiln  will  go  to  drawing  at  once,  and  the 
operation  can  be  repeated  any  time  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  on  short  notice.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  one  of  the  arches 


closed  by  setting  the  kiln  doors  tight  up’ 
or  the  kiln  would  not  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  discharge  of  powder  into  it. 
After  the  fire  has  generally  made  its  ap- 
pearence  on  top  of  the  kiln,  and  the  cold 
spot  still  remains,  I  charge  up  the  arch 
under  the  cold  spot  full  of  wood,  dis¬ 
charge  the  musket  into  it,  and  seal  both 
ends  of  the  arches  up  until  the  fire 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  top. 

Cold  spots  in  a  kiln  are  hard  to  man¬ 
age  and  the  fire  will  run  around  them 
if  an  open  place  is  near  for  it  to  escape, 
and  I  often  use  pulverized  clay  from  the 
clay-pit  on  top  of  the  kiln,  to  equalize 
the  draft,  when  I  have  an  open  spot  or 
unequal  draft  from  kiln  not  being  set 
regular.  R.  A.  Drawdy. 


Gaseous  Fuel. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  with  the  treatment  my 
letter  in  your  June  issue  receives  at  the 
hands  of  S.  P.  Crafts.  First  he  raises  a 
quibble  about  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
fuel,  next,  he  cannot  comprehend  my 
statement  about  uimmmmed  gases  cool¬ 
ing  the  bricks  in  a  kiln,  nor  can  he  un¬ 
derstand  such  gases  passing  through  a 
white  hot  kiln  without  being  burnt; 
then  he  says  he  has  “waded”  carefully 
through  my  Convention  paper  four  or 
five  times,  and  this,  it  appears,  forcibly 
reminds  him  of  the  “North  Country 
Skipper  and  the  Cabin  Boy.” 

From  this  little  episode  I  can  only 
infer  that  I  am  likened  to  the  “Skipper,” 
that  I  am  befogged  and  do  not  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  A  little  rough 
on  me,  I  must  acknowledge,  but  I  have 
many  a  time  before  met  rough  men  with 
good  and  smooth  natures,  and  am  there¬ 
fore  inclined  to  credit  Capt.  Crafts  with 
no  intentions  of  being  ungentlemanly. 
I  have  once  before  cautioned  him  about 
being  so  liberal  with  his  candor. 

Next  he  confesses  his  general  ignor¬ 
ance — l  am  with  him  in  that  confession 
— but  with  all  his  fussing  and  reading 
during  his  life,  he  never  came  across 
anything  like  my  statement,  of  gas  es¬ 
caping  from  a  white  hot  kiln  having  a 
cooling  effect.  Then  he  draws  on  his 
mother-wit  for  the  frigidness  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  Then  we  have  his  experiment 
for  ascertaining  whether  he  was  wasting 
any  amount  of  gas;  and  the  result  was, 
that  no  waste  of  gas  showed  up,  and  it 
didn’t  cool  the  kiln  off’,  on  the  contrary 
the  kiln  got  hotter  until  the  whole  was 
at  an  almost  white  heat,  during  all  this 
time  no  flame  of  any  kind  made  its  ap- 
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pearance  at  the  top  of  the  gas  collecting 
pyramid. 

Now,  Mr.  Crafts,  experiments  similar 
to  the  one  above  show  conclusively  that 
with  all  your  reading  you  have  neglected 
a  very  important  branch  of  natural  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  one  so  indispensable  to  a 
fuel  experimentalist,  viz.,  the  theory  of 
combustion,  and  for  this  self  same  reason 
you  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  uncon¬ 
sumed  gases  cooling  a  kiln  in  passing 
up  through  it  instead  of  heating  as  you 
would  expect. 

With  your  native  shrewdness  and  good 
common  sense,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
that  in  collecting  the  unconsumed  gases 
escaping  on  the  top  of  your  kiln,  that 
you  collected  the  consumed  gases  as  well  ? 
and  are  you  not  aware,  also,  that  carbonic 
and  steam — the  products  of  combustion 
— would  vitiate  and  render  incombusti¬ 
ble  any  gas  that  might  go  up  through 
the  kiln  unburnt?  I  can  scai’cely  allow 
myself  to  think  that  a  practical  man  of 
your  ability  and  discernment  would  al¬ 
low  the  fact  to  escape  his  notice,  that 
when  the  pyramid  was  put  on  the  top 
of  the  kiln,  the  9  ft.  square  that  it  cov¬ 
ered,  was  practically  robbed  of  its  draft 
and  the  up  current  of  the  escaping  gases 
deflected  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid,  so  that  the  gases  inside  this  gas 
collector  was  at  no  time  any  evidence 
at  all  of  what  was  coming  up  through 
the  kiln  at  that  time. 

With  all  due  deference  to  your  views 
on  the  subject,  I  think  this  was  an  “un¬ 
profitable”  and  a  very  misleading  exper¬ 
iment;  fairly  and  honestly  made  and 
reported,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

From  evidence  contained  in  your  two 
letters  I  have  assumed  that  up  to  date, 
you  have  completely  ignored  the  chem¬ 
ical  theory  of  combustion  and  as  those 
cooling  oft  gases  appear  such  a  preposter¬ 
ous  barrier  to  you,  I  will  endeavor  to 
remove  it  by  a  train  of  reasoning  that 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following 
up  and  will  show  you  not  oiily  that  it  is 
so,  but  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

We  will  go  to  your  brickyard  and  we 
find  your  brick  burner  just  luting  up  a 
kiln  that  he  has  finished  burning.  I 
ask,  “Why  do  you  plaster  up  so  carefully 
every  crevice?”  You  reply,  “To  keep 
out  the  air.”  “Why,  what  harm  would 
the  air  do?”  “It  would  spoil  the  bricks 
by  cooling  them  off  too  quickly.”  But 
yesterday  you  were  admitting  a  strong 
current  of  air  to  raise  the  heat  on  that 
kiln  and  now  you  are  shutting  every 
particle  out  to  prevent  cooling.  Will 
the  air  do  both?  “Oh,  yes,  it  will  raise 
the  heat  if  there  is  plenty  of  fuel,  but  it 
will  cool  k  very  quickly  when  there  is 
insufficient  or  no  fuel.”  What  is  the 
effect  if  you  overcrowd  your  furnace 
with  fuel  and  shut  off  the  air  supply? 
“If  such  a  course  were  persisted  in,  you 
would  soon  cool  down  the  kiln  by  dead¬ 
ening  the  fire.” 

Capt.  Craft  is  quite  familiar  with  all 
this  and  has  not  failed  to  observe  that 
excess  of  air  or  fuel,  or  a  lack  of  either, 
produces  similar  effects  on  the  kiln,  viz., 
a  cooling  off.  An  excess  of  air  either 


robs  the  furnace  of  its  heat  or  ascends 
the  kiln,  robbing  the  bricks  of  their 
heat  as  it  goes  up  among  them.  An 
excess  of  fuel  and  lack  of  air  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  excess  of  gas  which  cannot 
ignite  for  want  of  air,  therefore  cannot 
give  out  its  heat,  and  is,  before  ignited, 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the 
kiln;  this  gas  then  in  rising  through 
the  bricks  actually  robs  them  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  heat  and  finally  escapes  at 
the  top  unconsumed;  in  fact,  wasted. 
Combustible  gases  give  out  no  heat  until  they 
are  ignited,  and  they  cannot  be  ignited,  with¬ 
out  a  supply  of  air  or  oxygen.  The  highest 
known  temperature  fails  to  ignite  this  fuel 
in  the  absence  oj  oxygen,  it  can  only  heat  it. 

I  think  now,  it  must  be  evident  to  the 
Captain,  that  air  only  cools  his  kiln 
when  it  passes  up  through  the  bricks 
unconsumed.  And  now,  what  is  air? 
Practically,  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  gases) 
one  of  them  quite  as  indispensable  as 
the  fuel  itself,  in  the  production  of  heat, 
but  quite  incapable  of  producing  heat 
of  itself,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fuel — that  it  cannot  of  itself  produce 
heat.  If  the  Captain  will  add  coals  to  a 
fire,  and,  by  some  means  shut  off  the  air 
supply  entirely,  he  will  as  effectually 
put  out  that  fire  as  by  adding  water. 
Unburnt  fuel  then,  not  only  gives  out 
no  heat,  but  robs  the  fire  of  the  heat  it 
contained,  and  in  the  same  way  unburnt 
gases  passing  through  a  kiln,  rob  the 
bricks  of  the  heat  they  have  already  ac¬ 
quired  from  burnt  gases.  I  wish  to  call 
the  Captain’s  attention  to  the  difference 
in  the  effects  produced  by  burnt  and 
unburnt  fuel ;  I  wish  him  also  to  discern 
between  heating  and  burning, — they  are 
not  synonymous  terms.  If  he  supposes 
— as  a  great  many  practical  men  do — 
that  heat  alone  is  necessary  to  burn  up 
fuel,  etc.,  he — like  them — is  very  much 
mistaken,  for  a  piece  of  coke,  charcoal, 
or  anthracite  coal  may  be  kept  at  steel 
melting  heat  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  materially  changing  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  composition,  if  it  is  kept  free 
from  contact  with  oxygen. 

I  think  if  the  Captain  will  ponder 
over  what  I  endeavor  to  tell  him — not 
take  a  superficial  glance  at  it — it  may 
lead  him  to  think  somewhat  differently 
about  what  is  going  on  in  his  kiln  when 
he  is  burning,  as  it  is  termed. 

And  now  let  me  try  to  dispose  of  the 
30  or  40  per  cent,  saving  in  fuel  question. 

So  far,  in  my  letters  to  Capt.  Crafts.  I 
have  only  dealt  with  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  fuel.  I  did  so  because,  as  I  have 
told  him  before,  his  style  of  kiln  is  not 
adapted  to  regenerative  purposes,  there¬ 
fore  not  suitable  for  effecting  the  saving 
in  the  quantity  of  fuel  stated. 

However,  even  in  his  style  of  kiln,  the 
quantity  of  fuel  may  be  lessened  consid¬ 
erably,  by  securing  a.  more  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  fuel  than  it  is  possible  to 
effect  on  an  ordinary  grate  furnace. 
This,  with  the  advantage  of  using  slack 
coal — which  the  Captain  could  not  do 
on  his  grate — will  effect  the  saving  in 
cost  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent.,  as 
stated,  and  in  many  cases,  much  more, 


but  with  regenerative  appliances,  as  well, 
75  per  cent,  of  cost  of  fuel  is  easily  within 
reach  in  a  great  number  of  yards. 

The  fuel  bill,  not  the  weight  or  quantity, 
is  what  concerns  most  brickmakers,  and 
I  feel  quite  assured  this  would  be  the 
only  consideration  that  would  have  any 
weight  with  the  Captain. 

In  a  former  letter,  the  Captain,  in  al¬ 
luding  to  the  perfection  of  his  furnace, 
tells  me  he  can  easily  bear  his  hand  on 
the  top  of  the  furnace  To  this,  I  have 
only  to  say :  It  proves  that  the  Captain 
has  prevented  loss  by  radiation  to  a  great 
extent,  in  his  furnace,  but  this  is  no 
check  to  the  losses  of  heat  by  too  much 
air,  too  little  air,  and  the  losses  inciden¬ 
tal  to  ordinary  grates  in  general.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  then,  that  he  has  a  non-radiating 
furnace,  what  can  he  say  about  the  thin 
walls  of  his  kiln,  do  they  not  radiate  a 
considerable  portion  of  heat? 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  Captain’s 
letter  contains  his  desire  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  officious.  I  clear  him  of  this,  so 
far  as  lam  personally  concerned;  I  really 
have  not  seen  any  signs  of  it  yet,  and  l 
admire  the  motive  that  would  prevent 
either  young  or  old  men  from  experi¬ 
menting  in  the  same  uncertain  path  as 
the  Captain  did  in  the  experiment  he 
has  described.  Nevertheless,  the  Captain 
appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
same  experiment,  and  considers  it  a 
complete  refutation  of  my  statement 
concerning  unconsumed  gases  cooling 
off  a  kiln,  etc. 

Now,  Captain,  one  thing  appears  pretty 
certain,  that  one  of  us  is  most  certainly 
far  worse  befogged  than  your  “North 
Country  Skipper.”  I  very  naturally  think 
it  is  you,  and  it  is  your  privilege  to 
think  the  same  of  me,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  it  came  to  a  vote,  you  would 
obtain  three  to  my  one,  which  would  be 
a  very  easy  way  of  disposing  of  scientific 
arguments,  if  it  were  reliable,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  science  is  pretty  well  mixed 
up  with  anomalies,  and  we  are  led  to 
exclaim  with  Little  Buttercup,  in  H.  M. 
S.  Pinafore: — 

“Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem, 

Skimmed  milk  masquerades  as  cream,”  etc. 

Apologizing  to  you  and  your  readers  for 
the  length  of  this  letter, 

Wm.  Waplington. 


A  Chance  for  an  Investment. 

Editor  Clay- Worker  : 

Here  is  something  worth  investigation 
by  “our  capitalists.”  I  chanced  on  a 
brickyard  in  Pennsylvania,  which  by  de¬ 
veloping,  cam  be  made  into  a  really  fine 
and  lucrative  concern.  The  plant  is  locat¬ 
ed  right  on  the  C.  R.  R  of  N.  J.,  there  being 
a  siding  right  into  yard,  and  adjoins  on 
the  other  side  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Co’s  Canal.  It  is  also  close 
proximity  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
The  plant  proper  comprises  14  acres  of 
very  fine  red  and  white  clays,  engine  and 
boiler,  one  I.  X.  L.  Brick  Machine,  two 
kilns,  and  dry  sheds,  racks,  and  pallets. 
The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  the 
coal  good  and  of  fair  price.  The  clay 
makes  fine,  either  red  or  white  bricks, 
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and,  combined,  makes  a  very  superior 
“granite”  brick,  such  as  are  in  big  de¬ 
mand  by  the  New  York  market.  This 
class  of  brick  is  being  shipped  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  600  miles  into  New  York  City, 
(this  plant  is  only  100  miles  distant.) 
The  owner  has  had  his  clay  tested  by 
the  dry  press  process  and  proven  its  ad¬ 
aptability.  A  finer  building  brick  is  in 
demand  in  that  section,  and  the  owner 
(who  is  a  thorough,  practical  brickmaker, 
of  large  experience,)  is  desirous  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  facilities  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  For  party  desiring  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  capital,  I  am  confident — if 
investigated — the  above  will  present  the 
opportunity.  Mr.  A.  M.  Kay,  Walnut- 
port,  Pa.,  will  supply  further  information. 

J. 


The  Brick  of  the  Future. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  8th  inst.  is 
to  hand.  Sorry  to  have  missed  my  De¬ 
cember  and  January  Clay- Workers. 
Hope  you  may  be  able  to  find  a  copy  of 
each  for  me  as  I  would  like  to  read  the 
Convention  reports. 

I  don’t  know  of  anything  of  interest 
in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  bricks  beyond  being  glad  that  the 
terms  “fire  brick”  and  “fire  clay”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  paving  brick  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing.  and  also  that  progressive  brick 
manufacturers  are  at  last  beginning  to 
see  that  it  requires  a  gritless  clay  to 
make  a  properly  vitrified  brick. 

The  less  grit  a  clay  contains,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  silica,  the  better 
it  vitrifies  and  the  stronger  brick  it 
makes.  With  this  theory  I  commenced 
experiments  twelve  years  ago.  This  is 
also  the  clay  for  “dry  process”  brick — 
the  future  method  of  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick,  just  as  it  is  the  already 
practically  demonstrated  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  vitrified  front  brick.  A  clay  that  is 
not  “strong”  enough  to  stand  the  dry 
process  to  make  a  vitrified  brick  will  be 
condemned  in  the  future  for  a  paver. 
The  coming  building  brick  will  also  be 
a  vitrified  brick.  Sanitation  alone,  above 
everything  else,  if  nothing  else,  will 
demand  this,  and  the  sooner  brick- 
makers  will  aim  towards  this  point 
the  better  it  will  be  for  their 
industry.  In  fact  a  large  part  of  the 
public  health  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
brick  makers.  It  is  they  who  can  benefit 
the  health  of  the  people  more  than  any 
other  producer  of  building  material. 
Good-bye  to  stone  for  residence  purposes 
where  non-porous  brick  are  used  and 
where  the  people  become  educated  to 
the  business  damp  houses  bring  to  the 
doctors  and  undertakers.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  vitrified  brick  also  settles  the 
question  of  “whitewashing”  and  that  of 
fire. 

What  is  now  called  a  clay  bank  will 
be  called  a  mud  bank,  and  certain  de¬ 
posits  of  soft  rock,  uniform  deposits  of 
disintegrated  shales  and  shales,  will  be 
recognized  as  the  “clay  banks.” 

It  is,  however,  a  pitiful  condition  of 


the  trade,  say  nothing  of  the  “innocuous 
desuetude”  of  many  architects,  that  the 
vitrified  brick  at  this  enlightened  age 
has  to  meet  the  prices  of  porous  mud 
brick  that  float  by  the  high  sounding 
names  of  pressed,  front  and  face  brick. 

The  Professor. 


Paving  Brick  Clays. 

E ditor  C lay-  W /, rker : 

As  many  are  seeking  information  in 
regard  to  material  suitable  for  making 
paving  brick,  and  where  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  following  extract  from  a  let¬ 
ter  written  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  J.  H.  Price,  Chairman  of  National 
Board  of  Trade,  Scranton,  Pa.,  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  especially  those  who  are  think¬ 
ing  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick. 

“Large  quantities  of  paving  brick  are 
made  from  the  fire  clays  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  shales 
overlying  the  coal  and  especially  those 
which  have  a  large  proportion  of  iron 
are  considered  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
The  word  shale  is  hardly  a  proper  one 
to  define  these  aluminous  rocks,  for  they 
do  not  have  a  slaty  appearance  as  the 
name  implies.  When  slacked  by  expos¬ 
ure  to  air  and  when  mined  they  break 
into  very  irregular  pieces,  especially 
those  that  have  a  large  proportion  of  al¬ 
umina  and  when  crushed  and  tempered 
make  the  more  plastic  clays.  The  more 
silicious  the  more  liable  it  is  to  slacken 
by  atmospheric  influences,  and  the  more 
difficult  it  would  be  to  make  into  brick, 
but  would  be  less  liable  to  crack  in  the 
drying  process  and  in  burning  and  cool¬ 
ing.  These  aluminous  rocks  are  very 
abundant  and  may  be  found,  I  believe, 
wherever  coal  is  found.  Whenever  the 
outcropping  slackens  into  pieces  oval  or 
diamond  shaped  in  their  cross  sections, 
and  having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron,  the  material  has  the  indications 
that  it  will  make  a  good  paving  brick; 
but  before  money  is  spent  for  machinery 
or  construction  of  works,  it  should  be 
tested.  The  forms  into  which  these  shales 
slacken  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluences  reveal  their  aluminous  nature. 
This  is  also  true  of  fire  clays.  An  alum¬ 
inous  earth  or  rock  slackens  into  irregu¬ 
lar  cubes.  When  the  silicious  element 
is  in  larger  proportions  there  are  slaty 
pieces,  with  fewer  vertical  fractures.  By 
grinding  them  in  a  mortar  or  pounding 
them  with  a  hammer  and  mixing  with 
water  the  degree  of  their  plasticity  will 
be  developed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  plastic  clays  formed  from  the 
decomposition  of  these  rocks  that  will 
make  good  paving  brick,  but  they  are 
more  liable  to  have  impurities  that  will 
prevent  their  forming  a  virtrified  body 
or  make  them  unable  to  support  their 
weight  when  subjected  to  a  heat  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  such  a  body.  It  matters  but 
little  what  the  color  may  be — white, 
like  stone  china,  brown,  like  sewer  pipe 
or  blue,  like  stone  ware — so  long  as  it 
has  a  vitrified  body  and  a  clear  metallic 
ring.”  Geo.  S.  Tiffany. 


Some  Interesting  Correspondence. 

Ed  itur  C  lay -W /rker  : 

I  have  been  reading  carefully  the 
series  of  papers  you  are  publishing  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  “Fuel  question.”  It  is  a 
very  important  subject  and  as  very  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  are 
no  doubt  equally  interested,  I  enclose 
some  letters  bearing  on  the  question ; 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  if  you 
see  fit.  T.  S.  S. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  GAS  PRODUCER'S. 

T.  H.  B looks  &  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Seeing  your  advertise¬ 
ment  and  the  claim  made  that  your 
“Fuel  Gas  Producer”  could  be  applied  to 
burning  bricks  with  gas,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
few  questions  which  properly  answered 
may  throw  some  light  on  that  important 
question. 

I  presume  that  your  process  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  “Siemen’s  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer,”  so  much  used  in  the  reduction 
of  iron  ore  and  in  the  making  of  iron, 
and  having  in  that  connection  imbibed 
the  idea  that  such  gas  could  only 
be  use!  in  very  large  pipes  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  regenerator,  I  wish  to 
ask  first,  whether  the  gas  from  your  pro¬ 
ducer  can  be  inflamed  without  the  use 
of  a  regenerator?  Because  in  the  first 
stage  of  burning  a  kiln  of  brick  the  bricks 
are  cold  and  charged  with  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  a  regenerative  apparatus 
would  complicate  the  application  to 
brick  burning  very  much. 

Second ly,  can  you  produce  gas  to  be 
led  through  pipes  that  are  again  subdi¬ 
vided  so  as  to  conduct  the  gas  to  each 
arch  in  the  kiln  separately?  I  ask  this 
question  because  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  this  gas  bears  a  great  deal  of 
tar,  which  is  readily  precipitated  and 
tends  to  clog  up  any  but  large  pipes. 
Thirdly,  how  much  coal  does  your  pro¬ 
ducer  consume  daily  ?  I  now  use  daily 
when  burning  brick  about  20  tons  of 
bituminous  coal. 

Lastly,  what  is  the  cost  of  your  pro¬ 
ducer?  Very  respectfully, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Thad.  S.  Smith. 

REPLY  TO  MR.  SMITH. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  : 

T.  H.  Brooks  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
have  sent  your  inquiry  to  me  to  answer. 

As  you  say,  Siemen’s  gas  is  best  used 
in  regenerative  furnaces,  but  it  can  be 
used  directly  through  with  far  less  econ¬ 
omy. 

For  fire  brick  a  suitable  degree  of  heat 
cannot  be  reached  without  hot  air 
to  burn  the  gas.  For  red  brick  it  can. 
You  do  not  say  what  your  product  is. 

As  to  fuel  gas,  carbonic  oxide  is  the 
ideal  ingredient.  It  will  give  a  temper¬ 
ature  above  the  dissociation  point  of 
water,  and  bulk  for  bulk  has  higher  cal¬ 
orific  power  than  hydrogen.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  high  calorific  power  per  unit  of 
weight  is  offset  by  its  extreme  lightness. 
The  low  inflammability  of  producer  gas 
is  caused  by  the  high  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen  it  contains.  Fifty  per  cent,  saving 
in  fuel  by  the  use  of  producer  gas  can¬ 
not  be  reached  in  brick  burning  without 
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regenerative  kilns,  such  as  Dunnachie  or 
Mendhein.  Some  saving  may  he  effected 
by  the  use  of  producer  gas,  and  further 
advantage  are  gained  by  the  steady,  easi¬ 
ly  controlled  heat,  by  turning  the  gas 
from  one  kiln  to  the  next  without  draw¬ 
ing  fires;  but  the  better  quality  of  the 
product  the  less  wear  on  the  kilns,  and 
by  handling  all  the  coal  and  ashes  each 
at  one  point  for  the  whole  plant. 

Our  producers  will  each  gasify  four  or 
five  tons  of  coal  per  24  hours,  so  you 
would  need  four  for  your  work.  Water 
gas  would  be  too  expensive  for  use  in 
brick  burning.  Good  producergas,such  as 
made  in  Weilman  producers,  properly 
run  will  burn  all  right  in  a  cold  kiln.  Pro¬ 
ducer  gas  can  be  subdivided  consider¬ 
ably,  but  not  as  much  as  water  gas  or 
common  illuminating  gas.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  gas  carries  with  it  more  or  less 
tar  and  soot,  depending  largely  on  the 
quality  of  coal  as  to  the  amount,  which 
is  deposited  along  the  passages.  These 
passages  are,  therefore,  made  excessively 
large,  so  that  they  will  be  ample  in  size, 
say  at  the  end  of  a  w'eeks  run.  Small 
pipes  are  soon  clogged. 

The  price  of  iron  in  each  producer  in¬ 
cludes  shell,  downtake,  and  all  castings 
fitted  ready  for  erection.  Foundation 
cost  would  depend  on  the  ground.  Erect¬ 
ing,  lining  and  flues  to  conduct  the  gas 
to  the  points  of  consumption  would  be 
extra. 

In  the  figure,  the  lining  of  the  passages 
and  the  9-inch  lining  of  the  shell  are 
second  quality  fire  brick.  The  hackings 
are  of  red  brick.  The  flue  shown  is  ample 
for  four  or  five  producers. 

Very  respectfully. 

H.  B.  Hubbard, 
Metallurgical  Engineer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Machinery  Exhibits ;  Open  Criticism, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  have  read  brother  McCain  in  the 
May  Clay-Worker  and  then  Bro.  D.  V. 
Purington  in  the  June  and  W.  R.  Cun¬ 
ningham  in  the  July  number,  touching 
on  the  question  of  exhibiting  machinery 
at  the  meetings  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Bro.  McCain  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  exhibit  while  Bro.  Cunningham 
takes  the  opposite  view  and  Bro.  Puring¬ 
ton  is  one  way  or  the  other,  which  ever 
suits  the  Convention. 

There  are,  I  think,  several  questions 
that  it  is  well  to  consider  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  the  probable  character 
of  the  exhibit.  Suppose  that  all  the 
machine  manufacturers  should  exhibit 
a  full  line  of  machinery  in  operation,  is 
it  not  to  he  presumed  that  the  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  handled  bv  experts,  with  the 
best  selection  of  clay — worked  over  and 
over  again  ?  Everything  working  to  per¬ 
fection  because  the  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  Tn  a  word,  it  is  clayworking 
machinery  in  Sunday  clothes.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  operating 
clayworking  machinery  would  he  asking 
themselves:  “But  how  would  this  ma¬ 
chine  work  in  my  clay?  To  those 


inexperienced  the  exhibit  would  be  a 
taking  success,  except  there  would  be  a 
confusion  of  tongues  in  making  a  choice. 
At  fairs  and  expositions  such  exhibits 
have  been  made,  but  there  is  such  a 
sameness  in  the  character  of  the  work 
done,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  exhibits, 
to  practical  men, have  been  unsatisfactory. 

Then  there  are  shrewd  schemes  devised 
to  make  an  impression.  Machines  are 
carded  in  large  letters  as  sold  to  go  to 

- ,  or  the  party  purchasing  is  named, 

and  he  is  very  likely  to  be,  if  he  is  influ¬ 
ential — all  of  which  is  intended  to  “take 
the  lead.”  We  presume  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  clayworking  machineiy  are 
as  honest  as  any  class  of  business  men, 
but  shrewd  business  men,  wide  awake 
to  their  interests,  are  very  likely  to  look 
after  the  making  of  favorable  impressions, 
so  far  as  they  can. 

Another  matter  in  this  connection  to 
be  considered,  is:  Will  not  such  an 
exhibit  detract  from  the  interest  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention?  “Oh,  no,” 
says  some  one,  “the  machinery  can  be 
stopped  and  the  doors  to  the  exhibit 
closed  during  the  hours  the  Association 
may  be  in  session.”  Yes,  may  be  so. 
But  stop  and  think  a  moment.  Such 
an  exhibit  would  be  necessarily  scattered, 
let  the  Association  meet  where  it  may. 
And  how  convenient  it  would  be  to  have 
a  half  dozen  or  more  go  quietly  with  an 
expert  friend,  and,  under  lock  and  key, 
examine  the  machinery  during  the  ses¬ 
sions.  The  parties  exhibiting  have 
rented  the  room  and  power — it  is  their 
own  for  the  time,  and  it  is  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  make  the  best  of  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

When  the  hour  to  begin  the  sessions 
of  the  Association  arrives,  half  of  the 
membership  would  be  at  the  machinery 
exhibits  or  on  the  way  to  and  from,  or 
we  miss  our  guess. 

But  an  exhibit  that  will  be  satisfactory 
— fair  alike  to  all  the  exhibitors,  is  sim¬ 
ply  out  of  the  question.  The  room  and 
the  power  to  accommodate  all  alike, 
cannot  he  had  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  Such  an  exhibit,  to  do  justice  to 
all,  would  have  to  he  provided  for  in 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  with 
power,  which  is  out  of  the  question,  so 
far  as  the  Association  or  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  machinery  are  concerned. 

But  it  may  he  said:  “Let  those  who 
can,  get  room  and  power  to  exhibit — 
‘first  come,  first  served.’”  But  such  an 
exhibit  would  fall  far  short  of  what  is 
contemplated  by  Bro.  McCain.  It  would 
be  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  limita¬ 
tions.  Two  or  three,  by  chance,  might 
secure  the  room  and  power,  and  others 
would  be  unable  to  do  so.  The  latter,  in 
some  way.  would  have  to  counteract  the 
advantage  thus  gained,  so  there  would 
be  friction. 

After  all,  is  it  not  better  to  leave  off 
the  exhibit,  since  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  secure  room  and  power  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  in  making  a  like  fair  exhibit  of 
their  machinery?  Think  of  the  space 
that  Bro.  Endalv  would  require  for  one 
of  his  mammoth  kilns,  or  Bro.  Sharer 
for  one  of  his  dryers,  and  then  to  think 


our  Chicago  friends  or  the  other  fellows 
would  go  them  one  better — what  a  de¬ 
mand  for  room  there  would  be. 

“Are  they  not  all  broad  gaged?” 

Bro.  McCain  seems  to  think  that  it 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  for  those 
present  to  tell  what  kind  of  clay  they 
are  working,  and  how  their  machine 
works  such  clay,  so  that  all  might  go 
home  from  the  Convention  fully  satisfied 
that  they  have  learned  more  in  regard 
to  the  success  of  their  business,  etc. 

Is  it  not  true  that  you  may  handle 
clay,  and  have  its  workings  described  to 
you,  and  then  afterwards  find  out,  by 
practical  experience,  that  the  first  con¬ 
clusions  were  mistaken  theories? 

There  is,  to  us,  a  great  deal  of  Greek 
in  some  men’s  description  of  their  clays. 

We  imagine  that  men  go  home  from 
eyery  Convention  fully  satisfied  that 
they  have  the  key  to  success,  to  find  out 
afterwards  that  there  is  much  to  be 
learned,  in  the  line  of  clayworking. 
Besides,  think  of  it,  how  easy  it  is  for 
manufacturers  of  machinery  to  have  two, 
three,  or  a  half  dozen  men,  from  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country  attend,  having 
their  expenses  paid,  to  stand  round  to 
aid  in  making  good  impressions.  If  B 
lias  a  yellow,  tough,  stony  clay,  and  wants 

to  know  how  it  would  work  on  a - 

machine,  he  is  referred  to  K,  who  has 
just  such  clay.  B  thinks  he  has  gained 
valuable  information,  but,  after  all,  he 
may  have  been  misled. 

We  cannot  forbear  saying  a  word  about 
allowing  open  criticism  of  machinery  in 
the  Convention.  It  looks  well  to  do  this 
as  a  matter  of  information  to  the  craft, 
but  will  it  not  open  the  door  to  very 
great  injustice?  For  example:  A  is  an 
impracticable,  wordy  fellow,  with  plenty 
of  money  to  start  with.  He  goes  into 
the  brickmaking  business,  buys  a  good 
brick  machine,  but  does  not  know  how 
to  use  it,  and  never  learns.  He  splurges 
away  until  he  almost  bankrupts  himself, 
and  then  concludes  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  where  he  is 
ready  to  enter  the  field  of  criticism 
against  the  machine  he  has  failed  to 
operate.  The  fault  was  his  own,  but,  no 
matter,  he  goes  for  the  machine;  he 
talks  glibly  and  makes  the  impression 
intended.  Open  criticism  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  would  but  open  the  way  for 
impracticable  vindictive  men  to  do  in¬ 
calculable  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
the  best  machinery  in  the  land.  Discreet 
men  hold  their  tongues,  except  in  confi¬ 
dence  aside  to  some  member  of  the  craft, 
when  applied  to  for  information.  And 
right  here  is  one  of  the  most  important 
benefits  to  be  had  from  attending  the 
conventions.  A,  B  or  C,  manly  fellows, 
are  called  upon  to  give  their  experience 
— they  do  so  with  reserve.  You  can 
mark  them,  and  go  to  them  in  private 
and  get  the  desired  information  in  con¬ 
fidence.  This  feature  alone,  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  work,  is,  in  our  opinion,  worth 
more  than  the  costand  time  required  to 
attend  ;  that  is,  if  you  are  in  need  of  any 
information,  and  if  you  think  you  know 
it  all,  attend  anyhow,  and  exhibit  your- 
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self  as  a  curiosity  to  the  clayworking 
craft. 

A  WORD  FOR  MACHINE  MEN. 

Say  what  you  will,  they  have  done 
well  for  the  conventions.  They  are  lib¬ 
eral,  sociable,  and  ready  to  impart  infor¬ 
mation,  and  as  reserved  in  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  opinions  relating  to  their 
own  interests  as  could  be  expected. 
They  are  men  of  large  observation,  and 
many  of  them  are  men  of  experience  in 
clayworking,  and  quite  ready  to  impart 
information  of  value  to  the  craft. 

Bro.  McCain  expresses  the  wish  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  would 
be  Bro.  McCain’s  opportunity  to  visit 
that  city.  “It  is  well.”  “So  be  it.” 

But  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to 
hold  an  annual  meeting  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  that  is,  let  the  Fair  take  the  place 
of  a  machinery  exhibit.  It  is  only  a 
suggestion.  Peter  Simple. 


Enameling  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  next  operation  in  enamel  brick¬ 
making  is  to  put  on  the  enamel.  Many 
methods  have  been  adopted  but  we  need 
not  notice  them  here.  Dipping  is,  by 
universal  consent,  the  only  method  that 
will  bring  the  best  and  safest  results. 
There  is  three  distinct  ways  of  doing 
this,  and  each  of  these  ways  are  fraught 
with  its  separate  and  distinct  difficulties. 
All  these  methods  are  in  operation  in 
this  country  in  various  places. 

The  first  method  was  to  dip  the  bricks 
into  the  enamel  and  to  slide  them  onto 
the  racks,  and  when  the  enamel  was  set 
to  take  them  off  and  set  them  on  the 
floor  to  dry.  But  it  was  often  the 
case,  that  when  they  were  picked 
up  again  the  enamel  would  drop 
off' onto  the  floor,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  brick  had  shrunk  more  over  drying 
than  the  enamel.  This  was  not  the  case 
in  every  place,  but  this  only  went  to 
show  that  this  method  was  precarious 
and  uncertain.  Now  to  prevent  this, 
many  things  have  been  tried,  but  I  will 
not  enlarge  on  them  here,  but  will  give 
my  own  remedy,  and  this  can  be  relied 
upon  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

Take  blue  ball  clay,  dry  it  well,  and 
then  pound  it  small  and  put  it  into  a 
vessel  and  pour  clean  water  onto  it,  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  hours  to  soak.  When 
it  is  sufficiently  softened,  stir  it  up  well 
and  sieve  it  into  another  vessel.  Let 
this  slip  weigh  28  ounces  to  the  pint. 
Then  take  clay  that  the  bricks  are  made 
from  and  put  it  through  the  same  pro¬ 
cess,  and  let  the  slip  from  this  weigh  the 
same,  that  is,  28  ounces,  to  the  pint. 
Now  have  another  vessel,  and  take  any 
measure  you  like,  and  put  one  of  ball 
clay  slip  to  two  of  brick  clay  slip,  to  any 
extent  you  may  require.  Then  stir  this 
up  well  and  sieve  it  all  into  another 
vessel.  By  this  means  it  will  be  well 
mixed  and  ready  for  use. 

Take  this  and  dip  the  bricks  into  it 
(that  is,  the  face  to  be  enameled,)  and 
let  them  stand  on  the  boards  for  ten  or 


twelve  hours  to  give  time  for  this  to  set 
to  the  bricks,  and  then  dip  them  again 
into  the  enamel. 

You  will  perceive,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  utility  of  this  first  dip.  It  is  a  sort 
of  reconciling  medium  betwixt  the  brick 
and  the  enamel,  taking  a  firm  grip  of 
the  brick  on  the  one  side  and  the  en¬ 
amel  on  the  other,  and  if  this  process  is 
carried  out  properly,  it  will  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  and  satisfactory. 

Now  the  other  two  processes  arise  out 
of  a  question  like  this:  What  is  best  to 
be  done  with  the  bricks  now?  iSbould 
the  bricks  now  be  dipped  in  the  glaze 
and  set  in  the  kiln  and  burnt  once, 
or  should  they  be  put  in  the  kiln  and 
burnt  biscuit,  and  then  dipped  into  the 
glaze  and  burnt  a  second  time?  This 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  clay.  All  clays  contain  gases  that 
are  obnoxious  and  detrimental  to  all 
glazes,  and  by  burning  biscuit  these 
gasses  are  eliminated  and  the  goods  are 
a  better  color.  But  the  first  operation 
that  takes  place  after  the  bricks  are 
placed  in  the  kiln  is  expansion,  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  the  firing,  and  this 
means  that  in  a  second  burning  there 
will  be  a  second  expansion,  and  this  is 
just  what  takes  place.  Now  some  clays 
will  crack  and  burst  in  the  second  firing, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  not 
stand  a  second  expansion,  therefore  you 
will  see  the  impossibility  of  making  en¬ 
ameled  bricks  by  the  double  firing  pro¬ 
cess  out  of  such  clay.  The  other  process 
is  to  burn  the  bricks  without  the  enamel, 
then  to  dip  them  into  the  enamel,  and 
then  to  dip  them  into  the  glaze  almost 
immediately  after,  and  burn  them 
the  second  time.  This  is  called  the  new 
dip.  It  has  this  advantage :  All  bricks 
that  may  be  in  any  way  damaged  can  be 
rejected  for  enameling  and  sold  at  a  fair 
price  for  building  purposes,  as  they  are 
worth  more  without  the  enamel  than 
they  are  with  it  on.  But  this  method 
should  be  adopted  with  caution.  Many 
here  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
with  it.  In  some  cases  it  has  come  from 
the  kiln  all  right,  but  when  it  has  come 
to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  the  en¬ 
amel  has  fallen  off',  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  not  formed  a  complete  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  burnt  brick. 

One  of  the  first  two  processes,  I  should 
advise,  because  they  are  safer  if  they  are 
dipped  in  the  glaze  in  the  clay  state. 
They  must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  before 
being  dipped  in  the  glaze  must  be 
dipped  in  clean,  cold  water  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  water  is  absorbed 
into  the  brick  it  must  be  immediately 
dipped  into  the  glaze.  When  the  glaze 
is  dry  the  surplus  glaze  and  enamel  that 
sticks  round  the  edges  must  be  brushed 
off  with  a  wire  carding  Brush  quite 
square  and  even,  and  the  bricks  will  be 
ready  for  the  kiln.  Manager. 


A  Good  Prospect. 

Editoi'  Clay-  Worker : 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  Clay- 
Worker  to  Jan.  1st,  1892.  The  demand 
for  brick  this  season  is  good — better,  if 


anything,  than  last  year.  Binghamton 
has  grown  so  rapidly  for  the  past  few 
years  that  it  has  given  the  yards  here 
business  to  their  full  capacity. 

W.  P.  Pratt. 

Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

An  O’er  True  Tale  of  How  a  Tile  Mt’r 

Tried  to  Dry  Tile  By  Exhaust  Steam. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

’Tis  said  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe  it  since  hearing  the  story  of  how 
an  Iowa  tilemaker  tried  to  dry  his  tile 
with  exhaust  steam.  The  occurence 
is  said  to  have  happened  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  and  is  told  about  as 
follows : 

A  gentleman  in  the  tile  business  who 
had  some  difficulty  in  drying  his  ware 
successfully,  heard,  that  at  some  factories 
they  were  using  exhaust  steam  for  dry¬ 
ing,  so  he  concluded  to  try  it.  He  let 
all  of  the  exhaust  steam  directly  on  the 
ware  in  the  sheds,  closed  the  ventilators 
and  doors,  and  let  the  stuff  sweat.  Such 
a  fog  as  was  in  that  shed!  The  darkest 
London  fog  wasn’t  a  comparison,  but 
the  ware  did -not  dry  so  fast  that  it 
cracked;  Oh,  no!  It  dried  slow  enough, 
but  the  tile  had  a  tired  appearence — 
sort  of  a  let-me-lay-down-and-rest  look, 
and  a  great  many  were  so  weary  that 
they  did  rest. 

A  gentleman  who  was  visiting  the 
factory  was  shown  the  new  improve¬ 
ment,  and,  not  understanding  it,  re¬ 
marked  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  a  goneness  in  some  of  the  pipes,  they 
were  leaking  badly.  “Oh,  no,”  said  the 
owner,  “we  are  drying  with  exhaust 
steam,  but  they  do  not  dry  as  well  as  I 
would  like  to  have  them.”  Then  the 
visitor  told  the  owner  that  he  had  heard 
of  people  using  exhaust  steam,  by  con¬ 
ducting  i:  in  pipes  under  the  floor,  and 
letting  the  heat  from  the  steam  do  the 
work.  Owner  believed  he  would  try 
that. 

Of  course,  boughten  experience  is  good 
and  lasting,  but  why  not  take  the  Clay- 
Worker,  or  attend  the  brick  and  tile 
conventions,  thus  getting  the  experience 
the  other  fellow  has  bought,  at  excursion 
rates.  W.  H.  Y. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 


Kaolin  in  Florida. 

Editor  Clay-  W rrker : 

Copy  Clay-Worker  received,  for 
which  accept  my  thanks. 

The  recent  discoveries  of’ large  depos¬ 
its  of  a  very  fine  grade  of  kaolin  in  the 
Palatlacaha  Valley,  near  here,  has  opened 
up  a  new  industry  for  this  section,  which 
promises  great  results.  The  present  ob¬ 
stacle  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
fuel,  wood  being  plenty;  it  has  been  the 
only  fuel  used,  and,  although  near  the 
coal  mines  of  Alabama,  that  product  of 
Mother  Earth  is  a  luxury,  on  account  of 
the  excessive  transportation  charges; 
this,  however,  may  be  overcome  by  water 
transportation.  The  beds  are  situated 
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ou  Llie  Pulatlacalia  River,  a  tributary  to 
Lake  Harris,  and.  in  direct  water  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
reaching  into  the  dim  future,  on  the 
natural  course  of  the  proposed  Florida 
ship  canal.  The  Bloomfield  Kaolin  and 
Phosphate  Mining  Company  is  the  only 
one  incorporated  as  yet,  but  others  are 
soon  to  follow.  Such  men  as  Rev.  J.  F. 
Richmond,  author  ‘“Our  American  Italy,” 
‘•Diamonds,  Polished  and  Unpolished,” 
etc.,  etc.;  Col.  G.  C.  Stevens,  the  Phos- 
phatic  King,  of  Ocala;  Gen’l.  B.  F. 
Adams,  the  enterprising  Real  Estate 
man  of  Eustis,  and  Col.  G.  T.  King,  one 
of  Lake  County’s  foremost  horticultural- 
ists,  are  largely  interested,  and  the  new 
discovery  will  not  lack  for  entergetic 
backing. 

Samples  of  ware  manufactured  from 
these  deposits  were  on  exhibition  at  the 
Semi  and  Sub-Tropical  Expositions  at 
Ocala,  and  Jacksonville,  last  winter,  and 
drew  forth  much  favorable  comment 
from  the  press  and  the  people  at  large. 
The  clay  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  has  not  been  found  wanting.  Good 
judges  assert  that  it  is  far  superior  to 
the  best  imported  article,  it  being  nec¬ 
essary  to  mix  native  clays  with  the  im¬ 
ported  to  give  it  the  tenacity  that  this 
contains  in  itself.  The  day  seems  not 
far  distant  when  Florida  will  produce  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
China  ware  and  other  clay  products  used 
in  the  Southern  States. 

The  white  kaolin  is  not  our  only  clay. 
Florida  is  abundantly  supplied  with  this 
product.  Brick  clay  is  found  near 
Aster  in  this  county.  There  are  beds 
near  here  and  others  in  the  counties 
north  of  us,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
developed  with  the  country. 

R.  W.  Bennett. 

Okaliumpka,  Fla. 


Melting  Points  of  Metals. 

Editor  Clay  Worker: 

The  following  extracts  from  further 
correspondence  of  Hydro-Carbons  on 
the  subject  of  “The  melting  points  of 
metals  and  alloys,  etc.”  are,  I  consider, 
of  sufficient  interest  and  value  to  every 
one  connected  with  a  business  in  which 
anything  relative  to  heat  is  of  so  much 
imporance,  to  merit  a  place  in  your 
columns.  I  am  the  more  convinced  of 
this,  as  I  find  the  statements  regarding 
the  melting  points  of  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  tin  and  lead,  carried  out  in  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  the  making  of  solder  for 
canning  purposes.  R.  M.  Greek. 

Hydro-Carbon, 

Care  Clay-  Worker. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  ex¬ 
planation  of  “The  melting  points  of 
metals  and  alloys,”  published  in  May 
issue  of  the  Clay-Worker.  What  you 
say  with  regard  to  alloys,  makes  that 
part  of  the  subject  very  clear.  I  hope, 
however,  you  will  not  consider  me  very 
stupid,  if  I  have  to  go  back  to  “the  melt¬ 
ing  points”  before  referred  to,  and  ask 
how  it  is,  that,  if  “a  mixture  of  3  of  tin 
and  8  of  bismuth  melts  at  212°,  1  of  tin 


and  1  bismuth,”  containing  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  of  the  more  fusible  metal, 
requires  a  higher  temperature,  melting 
“at  about  285°.”  *  *  *  * 

R.  M.  Greer. 

R.  M.  Greer, 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

*******  * 
Well,  now  to  business.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  you  how,  or  why  it  is,  that 
an  alloy  of  3  of  tin,  and  8  of  bismuth, 
melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  equal 
parts  of  these  metals.  It  is  one  of  those 
anomalies  we  are  constantly  stumbling 
over  in  our  enquiries,  and  is  of  frequent 
occurence  in  alloys.  Take  another  in¬ 
stance  or  two — 3  of  tin  and  1  lead  367° 
— 5  of  tin  and  1  of  lead  381°.  Again 
compare  equal  parts  of  tin  and  bismuth, 
with  2  of  tin,  and  1  bismuth,  334°.  A 
similar  difficulty  presents  itself  in  com¬ 
paring  the  hardness  of  alloys,  with  the 
metals  composing  them ;  for  instance, 
4  to  5  of  tin,  and  16  copper,  is  the  hard 
alloy,  we  call  bell  metal. 

Chemical  combination  of  different 
elements,  affords  endless  instances  of 
similar  anomalies,  which  are,  after  all, 
only  appearent,  for  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  law,  or  laws,  that  would  show  us  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  it  all,  but  as  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  utterly 
ignorant  of  such  laws,  and  am  obliged 
to  take  the  facts  for  granted.  *  *  * 

Hydro  Carbon. 


Not  Re-Assuring. 

Editor  C  lay-  Worker  : 

In  one  of  my  communications,  I  said 
that  August  was  the  month  of  harvest, 
and  possibly  would  be  for  the  brick 
trade.  Well,  it  bids  fair  at  present  to  be 
a  harvest  of  dissapointed  “hopes.”  I 
may  say  that  our  manufacturers  have 
had  nothing  to  sustain  their  courage  but 
“hopes”  that  the  next  month  there  would 
be  an  improvement  in  prices.  Month 
after  month  has  come  and  gone,  still  low 
prices  rule  with  no  immediate  prospect 
of  an  advance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  manufacturers  have  a  careworn  look? 
Putting  stock  under  sheds  with  a  proba¬ 
bility  that  it  may  not  bring  any  more 
than  present  figures,  and  certainly  there 
will  be  no  advance,  unless  there  is  a  very 
decided  and  universal  movement  among 
the  manufacturers  for  an  early  stop,  and 
then  keep  the  bricks  under  the  shed 
until  a  satisfactory  price  is  obtained. 
Certainly  as  long  as  the  purchaser  has 
an  overflowing  market  to  pick  from,  low 
figures  will  be  the  order.  My  last  advice 
from  the  brick  market  reports  thirty 
barges  lying  at  the  dock  waiting  for 
some  one  to  comealongand  buy.  Think 
of  about  eight  million  brick  afloat.  No 
doubt  som'e  of  your  readers  will  say, 
•‘Why  do  the  manufacturers  send  them 
in  ?  ”  Ah,  my  friends!  if  you  can  explain 
the  “why”  you  are  a  prophet.  I  can  in 
some  cases  explain  the  “why,”  as  the 
majority  of  the  Hudson  River  brickyards 
are  leased  and  are  compelled  to  make  a 
given  quantity  of  brick  or  pay  for  them. 

I  will  cite  a  case  in  Haverstraw 
There  is  a  yard  that  has  but  one  hundred 


and  thirty  eight  feet  front,  on  it  are  two 
machines,  pays  $1.25  per  M  rent  and  has 
to  make  four  million  brick  or  pay  for 
them.  Every  sixteen  and  a  half  feet 
contains  four  arches,  each  arch  has  about 
forty  thousand  brick  in  it,  which  means 
that  he  must  ship  over  sixty  arches  be¬ 
fore  he  can  begin  to  hold  his  stock. 

There  are  many  in  the  same  boat  with 
him,  still  there  are  some  that  are  ship¬ 
ping  that  could  hold  but  don’t.  I  will 
not  venture  to  say  why  they  ship.  I 
must  say  that  the  brick  manufacturers 
of  Hackensack  have  kept  their  brick  oft’ 
the  market  to  a  great  extent.  Four  of 
the  yards  have  not  shipped  any  of  this 
seasons  work;  one  sent  two  barge  loads. 
The  outlook  here  at  present  is  that  not 
many  moons  hence  all  the  yards  will  be 
as  silent  as  a  graveyard.  On  July  3rd, 
there  was  one  stopped.  August  1st,  an¬ 
other  run  their  last  pits.  Only  think  of 
it.  Between  the  two  there  is  capacity  of 
production  of  ten  millions;  they  have 
only  made  three.  Another  yard  that  has 
a  producing  power  of  sixteen  million 
will  not  make  over  seven  this  season. 
Prices  range  about  the  same.  If  they 
should  drop  any  lower  our  manufacturers 
would  begin  to  think  that  the  Fates  were 
against  them.  While  the  proprietors 
are  feeling  this  effect  of  low  prices  the 
laborer  is  seriously  effected  in  his  pocket 
as  the  yards  will  not  run  if  it  looks  like 
rain.  The  result  is,  the  men  do  not 
make  over  four  or  five  days  per  week. 
The  old  Saw  about  misfortunes  not  com¬ 
ing  singly  was  the  case  with  one  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  engine  house  on 
the  yard  of  Mr.  Hiram  Walsh,  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire  two  weeks  ago. 
No  insurance. 

Micawber  was  always  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  to  turn  up.  His  patience  was 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  patience 
of  the  Hackensack  brick  manufacturers. 

Your  Philadelphia  scribe  says  that 
they  have  a  good  Lien  Law;  so  have  we, 
from  local  trade,  which  would  probably 
use  half  a  million  a  year.  One  yard  can 
turn  out  thirty  million  in  the  same  time. 
How  about  the  balance  that  has  to  be 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market? 

In  my  next  I  will  give  your  readers  an 
idea  of  how  much  brick  is  handled  in 
the  New  Yoi'k  market. 

If  the  Queen  City  of  the  west  should 
make  a  success  of  the  World’s  Fair,  there 
will  not  be  a  brick  man  from  the  East 
that  will  look  at  the  brick  used  in  the 
construction,  but  will  associate  them 
with  the  letter  and  photos  in  your  last 
number,  where  women  were  prominent¬ 
ly  set  forth  as  reliable  labor.  God  forbid 
that  such  labor  should  ever  be  used  in 
this  section.  If  it  should  be  tried  I 
think  the  manufacturers  life  would  be 
made  miserable.  We  live  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  Chicago  manufacturers  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact.  A.  N.  Oldtimer 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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INDUSTRY’S  MONUMENT. 

It  was  a  pretty  sentiment  that  led  a 
brickmaker,  who  began  his  career  in  the 
early  days  of  one  of  our  western  towns, 
to  call  the  town,  that  had  grown  out  of 
its  wooden  era,  and  the  rows  of  buildings 
built  of  the  bricks  it  was  his  to 
make,  his  monument.  There  are  mon¬ 
uments  and  monuments,  and  there 
is  in  that  sentiment  a  some¬ 
thing  really  more  enduring  because  so 
useful  than  the  pretentious  monolith 
that  is  more  often  a  monument  only  to 
the  vanity  of  human  nature  rather  than 
its  better  spirit.  It  was  like  Cornelia’s 
jewels — her  children — whose  minds  it 
was  hers  to  create  for  the  regeneration 
of  old  Rome,  and  yet  lives  in  the  spirit 
that  surrounds  our  modern  youth,  while 
monumental  Rome  is  either  lost  or  been 
turned  from  its  purpose  and  spirit,  much 
as  Hadrian’s  costly  mausoleum  to  his 
wife  Sabina  became  the  gloomy  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  and  turned  into  the  torture 
chambers  of  mediaeval  fanaticism. 

This  brickmaker’s  monument  was  the 
monument  of  his  honest  work — labor 
performed  in  behalf  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  for  his  native  city.  In¬ 
stilled  in  every  brick,  in  every  city,  is 
this  same  spirit,  and  since  we  heard  his 
honest  sentiment  and  felt  his  honest 
pride,  we  see  bricks  a  little  differently. 
The  record  of  heroism  is  not  all  in  terra 
cotta  inscriptions,  for  the  plainest  brick 
waxes  eloquent  when  one’s  brain  sets  to 
working  on  it,  chiseling  out  the  fancies 


inspired  by  one  man’s  honest  conception 
of  his  true  monument. 


A  GOOD  RECORD. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from 
a  Councilman  of  a  neighboring  city,  as  to 
the  durability  of  brick  pavements,  Mr. 
M.  Darrah,  Clerk  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  writes  as  follows: 

“The  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  in 
this  city  about  ten  years  ago,  and  is  yet 
in  good  condition,  and  has  had  little  or 
no  repair.  The  pavement  was  laid  as  an 
experiment,  and  it  has  proven  successful. 
This  city  has  laid  new  brick  pavements 
every  season,  and  we  consider  it  the  only 
pavement.  We  have  advertised  for  400,- 
000  brick  to  lay  this  season. 

This  pavement  costs  us  from  $1.20  to 
$1.40  a  square  yard;  brick,  sand,  etc.,  all 
laid  down,  the  price  varying  according 
to  amount  of  excavating  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  brick 
pavement  when  properly  laid  on  good 
foundation,  is  the  best  and  cheapest.  At 
least,  we  have  found  it  so.” 


THEY  MIGHT  TRY  OIL. 

David  Wagstaff  has  a  brickyard  near 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  recently  built  some 
kilns  within  a  few  feet  of  the  property 
of  Leslie  &  Son,  nurserymen.  Recently 
one  of  the  kilns  was  fired  and  Messrs 
Leslie  &  Son  brought  action  against  Mr 
Wagstaff  before  a  justice  and  obtained 
an  interim  injunction  restraining  the 
latter  from  further  proceeding  with  the 
burning  of  the  kiln.  The  ground  on 
which  the  injunction  is  granted  is  that 
Leslie  &  Son  have  on  the  ground  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  that  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  rare  and  very  valuable  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
plaintiff’s  business  as  samples  and  as  a 
show  ground  and  that  the  smoke  and 
noxious  vapors  and  fumes  arising  from 
the  burning  of  bricks  will  destroy  them. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

An  Eastern  subscriber  writes  :  “We  are 
in  need  of  a  thoroughly  practical  brick- 
maker  to  inspect  our  plant,  and  one 
on  whose  opinions  on  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  he  might  think  necessary  we 
could  firmly  rely.  He  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  competent  to  pass  judgement  on 
our  plant  as  a  lawyer  would  on  points  of 
law,  for  on  his  opinion  would  depend 
the  investment  of  money  in  the  yard. 
We  use  a  stiff  clay  machine  and  a  steam 
dryer.  Our  capacity  is  30  M  per  day. 
We  employ  about  40  men.  We  would 


be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  to  any 
man  competent  to  make  such  an  in¬ 
spection,  and  advise  us  of  proper  means 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  plant.” 

Our  patron  is  evidently  inexperienced 
and  is  seeking  information  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  manner  as  he  would  in  any  other 
line  of  business  or  profession.  Why 
should  he  not  obtain  reliable  expert  tes¬ 
timony  and  council  as  to  the  best  and 
most  economic  methods  of  brickmaking  ? 
Are  there  no  masters  of  the  art  in  all  its 
details,  or  must  the  gentleman  seek  out 
some  one  who  by  actual  experience  has 
worked  out  his  own  salvation  with  simi¬ 
lar  machinery  and  appliances,  before  he 
can  hope  for  trustworthy  advice. 

In  another  column  “The  Professor” 
gives  his  views  on  vitrified  brick  in  a  brief 
but  forcible  manner.  His  position  is  ultra 
and  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  live  to  see 
the  adoption  of  the  reform  he  advocates. 
The  Professor’s  views  on  fire  clay  pavers 
are  less  radical  and  will  doubtless  prevail 
generally  ere  long.  The  term  fire  clay 
as  ordinarily  applied  to  paving  brick  is  a 
misnomer  and  should  never  have  been 
used  in  that  connection.  A  brick  con¬ 
taining  an  appreciable  quantity  of  true 
fire  clay  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not 
suitable  for  paving  purposes. 

The  employees  of  A.  Dotterer  &  Bro., 
of  Philadelphia,  are  out  on  a  strike. 
They  struck  for  a  return  to  the  list  of 
wages  paid  prior  to  a  reduction,  which 
was  made  during  June.  The  men  claim 
that  Mr.  Dotterer  promised  them  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  list,  (which  was  the  list 
agreed  upon  in  the  spring,)  as  soon  as 
business  became  brisk  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  it.  They  claim  that  time  has  arrived. 
Mr.  Dotterer  says  it  has  not  and  refuses 
the  increase.  At  the  present  time  it 
looks  like  a  complete  shut  down,  as  Mr. 
Dotterer  refuses  most  positively  to  grant 
the  increase  asked  for. 

A  New  York  State  subscriber  asks: 
“What  profitable  use  can  be  made  of 
brick-bats?”  And  adds  that,  “it  would 
seem  as  though  there  ought  to  be  some 
use  for  them.”  If  some  inventive  Yankee 
will  invent  a  use  for  bats  that  will  bring 
them  into  general  demand  he  will  be  hail¬ 
ed  as  a  benefactor  by  brick  manufacturers 
generally. 

Jno.  F.  Short,  Secretary,  City  Council 
of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  writes  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  pave  four  miles  of  streets 
with  brick,  and  he  would  like  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  manufacturers  or  contractors 
who  are  prepared  to  do  the  work. 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


IFTEEN  miles  south 
of  Chicago  on  the 
great  Rock  Is  1  a  n  d 
Railway  is  the  station 
Purington,  a  name 
familiar  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  one  that  brings  to 
mind  many  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories.  No  member  of  the 
craft  is  more  universally 
respected  and  a  d  m  i  r  e  d 
than  D.  Y.  Purington,  in 
whose  honor  this  little  station  is  named. 
Just  beyond  the  clump  of  trees  shown  in 
the  accompanying  sketch  is  the  works  of 
the  Purington  Kimball  Brick  Co.  There 
is  no  inky  cloud  hovering  over  this  plant 
— that  usual  sign  of  a  brickyard,  smoke, 
is  conspicuous  by  its  entire  absence. 
Though  one  or  more  kilns  containing 
840,000  brick  are  on  fire  continuously 
almost  the  year  through,  there  is  no 
smoke  to  darken  the  heavens  and  depre¬ 
ciate  adjoining  property,  for  oil  is  the 
only  fuel  used  about  the  works  now. 
Even  the  boilers  are  fired  with  it,  and 
the  old  time  coal  heaps  and  concomitants 
— smudge  and  smut,  ashes  and  cinders, 
are  things  of  the  past.  The  plant,  which 
we  recently  visited  in  company  with  D. 
V.  Purington  and  H.  C.  Hayt,  presents  a 
different  appearance  than  when  we  last 
saw  it. 

IN  THE  CLAY  PIT 


Or  bank,  (which  is  assuming  township 
proportions,)  are  two  Barnhart  steam 
shovels,  made  by  the  Marion  (Ohio) 
Steam  Shovel  Co.,  digging  easily  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay  that,  handled  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  would  require  an  army 
of  men.  There  is  something  about  these 
ponderous  machines  that  is  fascinating 
to  us.  We  like  to  watch  them  as  they 
are  set  in  motion.  They  seem  almost 
endowed  with  life:  The  huge  arm 
reaches  down  and  up  and  then  lifting  its 
iron  hand,  filling  it  with  clay,  taking  a 
portion  of  each  layer  or  strata  from  top 
to  bottom  of  bank,  deposits  it  in  the  car 
at  its  side.  It  is  not  only  a  great  labor 
saving  device,  but  admits  of  a  more  per¬ 
fect  admixture  of  the  clay,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  better  and  more  uniform 
product.  The  cars  are  hauled  by  horse 
power  to  the  foot  of  an  incline,  where  a 
wire  cable  is  attached  and  it  is  quickly 
drawn  up  and  the  load  dumped  into  an 
immense  Emens  Disintegrator,  from 
which  it  goes  on  to  a  belt  conveyer  and 
is  fed  into  a  roller  crusher,  thence  into 
an  open  pug  mill  and  into  a  Chambers 


machine,  from  wdiich  it  is  forced  in  a 
stream  or  bar  the  width  and  depth  of  a 
brick  and  cut  into  proper  lengths  autom¬ 
atically  by  a  Chambers  cutting  table. 
There  are  six  Chamber’s  machines  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  an  average  of  350,000  brick 
per  day.  They  also  have  a  Little  Won¬ 
der  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  and  a  Cun¬ 
ningham  Automatic  Cutting  Table 
making  hollow  brick  or  fire  proofing. 
The  brick  are  placed  on  iron  cars  holding 
500  and  run  into  tunnel  dryers  84  feet 
long  which  work  admirably.  An  oil 
burner  is  placed  in  an  opening  beneath 
the  lower  end  of  each  tunnel  and  a  low 
fire  gives  ample  heat.  Exhaust  fans  are 
run  at  the  other  end  of  the  dryer  (one 
fan  for  tw^o  tunnels)  which  draw  the 
moisture  laden  air  from  the  tunnel 
rapidly.  The  brick  remain  in  the  dryer 
18  to  24  hours  and  come  out  bone  dry. 
They  are  taken  on  the  cars  direct  to 


ordinary  clamp  kilns  and  burned  with 
oil  as  quickly  as  heat  can  be  raised  and 
forced  through  them.  There  is  no  slow 
tedious  process  of  water-smoking,  as  with 
most  clays,  but  the  heat  is  raised  rapidly 
from  the  start  and  the  burn  completed 
in  about  64  hours  from  the  time  the  fires 
are  lighted.  The  kilns  are  longer  in 
cooling  than  in  burning,  it  requiring  72 
hours  after  the  fires  are  drawn  and  the 
arches  closed  and  daubed  for  the  kiln 
to  cool  sufficiently  for  the  brick  to  be 
loaded  on  cars,  to  which  they  are  taken 
on  barrows. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

One  new  feature  of  this  department 
that  attracted  attention  was  an  iron 
fire  box;  instead  of  building  out  from 
the  arch  with  brick  as  is  usually  done, 
they  have  an  iron  frame  or  shell  24- 
inches  long,  14-inches  high,  twrel  ve  inches 
wude  at  end  which  fits  against  the  arch 
and  tapering  to  8-inches  at  the  front  end, 
where  the  oil  burner  is  inserted.  These 
fire  boxes  are  easily  made  and  have 
proven  convenient  and  economical. 


They  are  not  effected  by  the  heat,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  after  several 
months  use  show  little  signs  of  wear.  By 
the  old  method,  the  brick  used  are  bro¬ 
ken  and  destroyed,  so  that  the  iron  boxes 
are  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

The  brick  are  loaded  onto  flat  cars 
standing  on  a  track  beside  the  kilns.  It 
frequently  happens  that  they  handle  one 
million  brick  in  a  single  day,  counting 
those  made  and  shipped,  and  yet  there 
is  no  apparent  hustling,  but  instead 
everything  seems  to  work  easy  and 
methodical.  The  Superintendent,  Geo. 
H.  Drew,  is  evidently  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place,  while  over  all  is  plainly 
discernable  the  grasp  of  a  strong  hand — 
the  ruling  and  direction  of  a  wise  master 
workman.  Mr.  Hayt  and  the  writer 
looked  critically  at  the  “scrap  heaps.” 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  bats  along 
the  side  track,  but  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  plant  is  turning  out  over 
300,000  brick  every  day,  six  days  in  a 
iveek,  this  pile  does  not  look  so  formida¬ 
ble.  Their  books  show  an  actual  deliv¬ 
ery  of  9,196,000  brick  during  the  month 
of  July,  being  the  largest  of  any  month 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 

A  PLEASANT  DRIVE. 

By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Purington  wre  were 
driven  through  one  of  Chicago’s  subur¬ 
ban  thoroughfares,  to  the  works  of  the 
Wall  Bros.,  some  one  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Purington.  This  is  a  plant  we 
have  heard  much  about,  but  have  never 
before  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting. 
The  original  plant  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  present  owners,  regard¬ 
less  of  expense  and  as  a  result,  the  build¬ 
ings  are  of  a  much  more  substantial 
character  than  one  expects  to  see  for  a 
brick  works.  The  main  structure  is  of 


brick,  two  stories  high  and  is  210  by  165 
feet.  Those  of  the  fraternity  who  have 
grown  bald  by  reason  of  low  rafters 
wTould  find  this  factory  a  pleasant  con- 
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trust  to  what  they  have  been  acustomed 
to.  No  ducking  or  stooping  is  necessary. 
The  cry  of  “Low  Bridge”  does  not  go 
here.  Originally  it  was  the  proprietors 
intention  to  make  brick  by  the  dry  press 
process,  and  the  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  provided,  but  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  and  was  discarded  and  stiff 
clay  machinery  put  in.  They  are  now 
running  three  Chambers  machines, 
making  105,000  brick  a  day.  They  use 
tunnel  dryers  heated  by  steam  and  crude 
oil,  and  these  with  the  machinery,  etc., 
are  all  under  one  roof.  They  intended 
at  first  to  burn  with  gas  and  built  a  fur¬ 
nace  and  generator,  but  it  did  not  prove 
successful  and  was  abandoned.  They 
have  evidently  done  much  experimental 
work,  some  doubtless  quite  expensive, 


The  removal  of  which  was  quite  an  ex¬ 
pense,  so  he  has  made  a  virtue  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  is  now  making  it  into  brick- 
The  plant  was  erected  under  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trainor,  who  now 
acts  as  superintendent,  and  is  very  con¬ 
veniently  arranged.  The  clay  is  hauled 
in  carts  and  is  dumped  from  the  top  of 
an  incline  down  to  the  foot  of  a  belt 
elevator.  Water  is  thrown  upon  it,  and 
it  is  then  shoveled  onto  the  elevator 
which  feeds  it  into  a  Brewer  combined 
crusher  and  stone  separator,  and  thence 
into  a  Brewer  stiff  clay  machine  with 
lubricating  die  and  automatic  cutter  at¬ 
tached.  (See  cuts  on  page  164.) 
Mr  Hammerschmidt  spoke  very  favora¬ 
bly  of  the  machinery,  which  runs  as 
steady  as  clock  work,  and  easily  turns 


feet  away  had  cracked  the  cement.  They 
then  built  a  metal  reservoir  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pattern  and  have  experienced  no 
further  trouble. 

The  plant  was  built  in  March  last,  and 
from  the  first,  has  been  quite  success¬ 
ful.  The  brick  are  shipped  by  rail  and 
sold  at  $6.50  to  $7.00  on  board  car. 

A  MODEL  PAVING  BRICK  PLANT. 

Three  miles  from  Galesburgh,  Ill., 
nestled  in  a  quiet  valley  by  a  little  pur¬ 
ling  brook,  where  a  few  months  ago 
there  was  little,  if  anything,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  causal  observer,  now 
stands  a  great  manufacturing  institution, 
the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.  The 
president  of  the  company,  D.  V.  Puring¬ 
ton,  invited  us  to  go  with  him  to  the  works 
and  see  how  paving  brick  are  made.  We 


out  25  thousand  brick  a  day.  The  brick 
are  piled  on  double  deck  iron  cars  and 
run  into  an  Iron  Clad  Dryer.  There  are 
four  tunnels  100  feet  long,  in  which  the 
brick  are  thoroughly  and  rapidly  dried, 
without  the  least  checking.  They  now 
burn  with  oil  in  common  clamps,  but 
intend  to  erect  permanent  kilns  in  the 
near  future.  They  are  more  than  pleased 
with  oil  as  a  fuel  as  it  saves  both  labor 
and  expense. 

STRUCK  OIL. 

An  incident  which  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  others  happened  to  them 
recently.  On  going  to  the  quarry  one 
morning,  they  were  surprised  to  find  it 
Hooded  with  oil  and  at  first  sight  were 
elated,  thinking  that  some  of  the  drills 
had  penetrated  a  vein  of  that  valuable 
product,  but  their  delight  soon  changed 
to  consternation,  for  they  found  that  the 
oil  came  from  their  newly  made  tank, 
which  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  a 
cistern  with  cemented  bottom.  The 
blasting  at  the  quarry  a  few  hundred 


expected  to  see  a  fine  plant,  and  was  not 
disappointed.  It  is  in  very  many  respects 
a  model  plant  and  those  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  paving  brick  works 
may  obtain  some  valuable  pointers  by  a 
visit.  There  is  no  “wall”  about  the 
works,  nor  is  a  pass  word  or  “order  from 
the  office”  necessary  to  gain  admittance; 
on  the  contrary  visitors  are  welcome  at 
all  times. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that 
the  starting  of  a  brick  manufactory 
is,  at  best,  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  ex¬ 
periment.  That  even  where  experienced 
heads  and  hands  direct,  the  summit  of 
success  is  reached  only  by  a  circuitous 
path  strewn  with  wrecks,  sometimes 
many  and  disastrous.  If  such  is  the 
common  experience,  the  P.  P.  B.  Co.,  is 
a  notable  exception,  for  from  the  begin- 
ing  the  work  in  all  its  details  has  been 
successfully  carried  on.  When  the 
buildings  were  up  and  the  machinery 
in  place  a  trial  start  was  made.  “Puff, 
Puff  ”  went  the  engine,  and  20  thousand 


but  they  have  the  capital  and  brains  to 
!  sustain  them  and  are  now  making  brick 
and  are  on  the  right  road  to  success. 

|  A  NEW  RURAL  PLANT. 

An  hours  ride  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  and  a  very  pleas- 
1  ant  one,  too,  for  we  were  accompanied  by 
genial  Will  Gates,  who  has  been  called 
i  the  Mark  Twain  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
brought  us  to  the  pretty,  thrifty,  hamlet 
i  of  Elmhurst,  near  which  Mr.  A.  Ham- 
[  merschmidt  has  established  a  small 
brickyard.  Friend  Gates,  who  is  now 
the  proud  prossessor  of  a  bicycle,  acted  as 
advance  courier,  and  warned  the  natives 

l  ^  7 

of  our  coming.  The  glad  look  of  min¬ 
gled  pride  and  affection  that  lightened 
the  usually  sad  countenance  of  “Will” 
as  he  gracefully  mounted  his  “safety” 
and  sped  away,  amply  repaid  us  for  the 
lonesome  walk  from  the  station  to  the 
works. 

,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  has  a  line  stone 
quarry,  above  which  is  a  layer  of  excel- 
i  lent  clay,  five  fe°t  or  more  in  depth. 
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brick  were  made  and  placed  in  the  dryer. 
From  that  on  every  thing  has  wrorked 
like  a  charm,  and  they  are  now  making 
150,000  brick  on  two  Chambers  mach¬ 
ines  every  day,  six  days  in  the  'week,  and 
at  the  close  of  this  their  first  season,  bar¬ 
ring  earthquakes,  will  have  made  30 
million  paving  brick.  This  success  is 
exceptional  and  is  due,  not  to  luck,  as 
some  may  think,  but  to  the  wise  man¬ 
agement  of  D.  V.  Purington,  though  he 
has  been  ably  seconded  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  by  his  brother,  W.  S.  Purington, 
who  is  superintendent. 


They  have  a  splendid  bank  of  clay  or 
shale,  which  they  are  now  working  to  a 
depth  of  50  feet,  and  in  a  short  time  will 
probably  go  down  to  twice  that  distance. 
As  they  own  50  acres  of  this  land,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  running  out  of 
clay.  There  is  a  layer  of  soil  on  top  of 
the  clay  two  to  four  feet  in  depth,  which 
has  to  be  stripped  off,  and  how  best  to 
do  this  is  the  problem  that  now  puzzles 
them  most.  The  clay  bank  is  “shot”  twice 
a  day — at  noon  and  in  the  evening. 
This  is  done  by  boring  into  it  about  ten 
feet  with  a  21-inch  auger,  and  a  charge 
of  dynamite  (a  two  inch  stick)  inserted 
and  two  or  more  of  them  exploded  by 
electricity.  In  this  way  a  great  quantity 
of  the  rock-like  clay  is  thrown  down. 
It  is  then  placed  in  dump  cars  and 
hauled,  two  cars  at  a  time,  by  a  wire 
cable  to  a  chute  leading  to  the  dry  pans 
and  crushers  (see  cuts  on  pages  156  and 
157).  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the 
cars  are  dumped  simultaneously  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  thus  feeding  the  two 
machines  from  one  track,  which  is  loca¬ 
ted  midway  between  them.  The  clay  is 
ground  to  powder  and  elevated  by  belt 
to  an  open  pug  mill  where  a  small 
stream  of  water  is  poured  upon  it  from 
a  pipe,  and  it  then  goes  into  a  Chambers 
machine,  is  cut  automatically  into 
proper  lengths  at  the  rate  of  172  a  min¬ 


ute,  deftly  turned  on  edge  by  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  small  belt  and  then  carried 
forward  and  picked  off  and  placed  on 
iron  cars  by  hand.  This  is  the  only 
handling  of  the  brick  until  they  are 
taken  from  the  cars  and  tossed  to  the 
setters  in  the  kilns.  They  are  dried  in 
tunnel  dryers  erected  by  the  Chicago 
Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  in  24  hours  and 
burned  in  Eudaly  square  down  draft 
kilns,  of  which  they  have  fifteen  of  200,- 
000  capacity  each.  They  are  arranged 
in  a  row,  14  to  20  feet  apart,  between 
two  railway  tracks,  the  bottom  of  the 
kilns  being  on  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  railroad  cars,  so  that  the  brick 
are  easily  and  quickly  transferred  from 
kiln  to  car.  The  space  between  the 
kilns  is  roofed  over,  thus  protecting  the 
arches,  pipes,  etc.,  from  the  weather,  and 
the  timbers  which  support  the  roof  also 
serve  as  braces  for  the  kiln  walls.  There 
are  two  openings  in  each  end  of  the 
kilns  large  enough  to  admit  a  car  of 
brick  so  that  the  cars  as  they  come  from 
the  dryer  are  run  directly  into  the 
kilns. 

Here,  as  at  the  other  Purington  yard, 
oil  is  the  only  fuel  used.  Boilers,  dryers 
and  kilns  are  all  fired  with  this  fuel. 
There  are  four  kilns  under  fire  all  the 
time,  yet  they  employ  but  two  burners 
— one  day  and  one  night  man — and 
they  have  a  very  easy  time  of  it.  If  the 
reader  will  think  of  the  number  of  men 
it  would  require  to  fire  these  kilns  with 
coal,  and  the  hard  labor  incident  to 
handling  the  amount  of  fuel  required, 
it  will  be  plain  that  there  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  here.  The  oil  costs  them  less  than 
80  cents  a  barrel  and  is  pumped  from 
the  tank  cars  to  an  immense  reservoir 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  yard,  thus 
feeding  the  oil  to  the  service  pipes  by 
gravity. 

The  time  required  to  burn  the  brick 
is  six  days  and  nights.  They  are 
thoroughly  vitrified,  and,  when  broken, 
present  a  flint  like  surface,  and  are  of  a 
beautiful  dark  red  color  and  of  ordinary 
standard  size.  Such  brick,  properly  laid) 
make  a  pavement  that  will  stand  almost 
any  amount  of  travel  with  almost  no 
sign  of  wear. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GALESBURG  H  PLANT. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Purington  we 
visited  the  works  of  the  Galesburgli 
Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  and  the 
'  Galesburgh  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  where 
identically  the  same  class  of  brick  are 
being  made.  They  are  running  to  their 
full  capacity,  with  orders  ahead  that  will 
keep  them  busy  for  months  to  come. 


Both  plants  make  by  the  stiff  clay  pro¬ 
cess  and  burn  with  coal.  The  latter 
puts  them  at  a  slight  disadvantage  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Purington  brick,  the 
appearance  of  their  product  being  badly 
discolored,  while  the  brick  burned  with 
oil  are  clean  and  handsome. 

LAYING  THE  BRICK. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Purington,  we 
journeyed  on  to  Moline, and  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  Three  thrifty 
cities  each  of  20,000  to  30,000  pop¬ 
ulation  and  so  tied  together  by  bridges, 
telephone  and  street  railway  wires, 
as  to  be  virtually  one  city.  They  are 
also  a  unit  as  to  the  superiority  of 
brick  as  a  paving  material  and  are  put¬ 
ting  them  down  on  their  main  thorough¬ 
fares  as  fast  as  they  can.  At  Davenport, 
we  were  taken  in  charge  by  Patrick  T. 
Walsh,  a  true  son  of  Erin,  and  one  of 
Davenport’s  best  known  street  contract¬ 
ors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
courtesies.  Mr.  W.  has  put  down  a  great 
deal  of  brick  pavement #nd  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  paving  brick,  especially  the 
Galesburgh  brick,  which,  he  said,  had 
by  actual  service  proven  superior  to  any 
other.  He  then  drove  us  about  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  Davenport, 
many  of  which  are  paved  with  brick — 
the  others  will  be  in  time — and  called 
attention  to  several  squares  that  had 
been  paved  last  year  with  brick  made 
in  part  of  fire  clay. 


It  so  happened,  that  while  putting 
down  this  pavement,  the  supply  of  brick 
ran  out  a  time  or  two,  and  rather  than 
delay  the  work  by  waiting  till  a  new  lot 
of  fire  clay  pavers  were  received,  the 
Galesburgh  brick  were  substituted,  as 
the  latter  are  of  a  different  color  the 
contrast  is  marked.  The  brick  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  exactly  the  same  travel,  having 
been  put  down  entirely  across  the  street. 
The  fire  clay  pavers  are  wearing  percept¬ 
ibly,  while  the  Galesburgh  pavers  are 
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almost  unmarked.  Mr.  Walsh  drove  us 
over  one  street  where  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment  was  being  torn  up  to  lay  water 
pipes.  As  the  pavement  seemed  new, 
we  asked  why  the  mains  had  not  been 
put  down  before  the  pavement  was  laid. 
Mr.  Walsh  replied  that  the  contractors 
preferred  to  take  up  and  relay  the  brick 
pavement  to  digging  up  the  old  roadway. 
“No  pavement,”  said  Mr.  Walsh,  “is  so 
easily  laid,  repaired  or  taken  up  as  a 
brick  pavement.”  We  were  taken  across 
the  river  to  Rock  Island  where  Mr. 
Walsh  has  a  contract  for  two  and  one- 
lialf  miles  of  brick  pavement  on  one 
street.  The  work  is  now  well  in  hand, 
several  squares  being  down.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  rapidly  the  work  may  be 
pushed.  After  the  grading  is  done,  a 
layer  of  crushed  stone,  6  inches  in  depth, 
is  put  in  and  rolled  firm,  then  four 
inches  of  clean,  sharp  sand  is  put  on  and 
compacted,  on  this  a  layer  of  brick  is 
put  on  the  flat,  an  inch  of  sand  is  spread 
on  this,  and  a  course  of  brick  laid  on 
edge,  a  sifting  of  sand  thrown  over 
it  and  the  work  is  finished,  and  a 
smooth  and  comparatively  noiseless 
pavement  is  obtained,  that  coming  gen¬ 
erations  may  count  a  valuable  inheri¬ 
tance. 

A  SEVERE  TEST. 

A  convincing  proof  of  the  durability 
of  paving  brick  was  recently  afforded  by 
the  taking  up  of  a  strip  of  pavement  at 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which  was  put  down 
by  Holman  Bros.,  of  Sergeant  Bluft,  la., 
in  1887,  and  was  the  first  brick  paving 
laid  in  Sioux  City.  At  that  time,  says 
the  Sioux  City  Times,  against  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  newspapers  and  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  knew  better,  the  city  council 
was  engaged  in  the  frantic  occupation  of 
laying  mile  after  mile  of  cedar  blocks 
upon  shaky  hemlock  planks,  though 
plenty  of  history  was  cited  to  show  them 
that  almost  before  the  first  assessment 
was  paid  the  ephemeral  paving  would 
grow  putrid,  rotten,  unhealthful  and 
utterly  useless. 

Holman  Bros.,  to  show  that  they  could 
make  paving  brick  equal  to  the  best,  and 
to  demonstrate  its  superiority  over  other 
kinds  of  paving,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
lay  a  few  yards  as  an  experiment.  The 
bricks,  hard  burned  and  somewhat 
smaller  than  ordinary  building  brick, 
were  laid  on  the  same  planks  as  the 
wooden  blocks.  Two  courses  of  brick 
were  laid,  the  top  course  being  on  edge 
and  the  crevices  filled  with  sand.  That 
historic  sample  of  brick  paving  has  stood 


the  test,  and,  when  taken  up,  appeared 
as  smooth  and  durable  as  a  stone  side¬ 
walk.  When  the  laborers  began  to  tear 
them  up  the  bricks  showed  their  won¬ 
derful  durability.  Even  the  steel  picks, 
roughly  used,  chipped  them  but  little. 
They  were  as  good  as  when  first  laid,  and 
may  be  replaced  with  little  trouble  or 
injury.  It  is  evident  that  brick  paving 
is  the  thing. 


SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE 

In  business  life  depends  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  early  training  one  receives. 
As  we  advance  in  years  a  higher  standard 
of  ability  is  required  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  commercial  life.  The  time  has 
passed  when  the  unlettered  youth, 
though  possessed  of  more  than  average 
native  ability,  can  step  into  and  mantain 
a  desirable  place  even  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  business  world  where  close  competi¬ 
tion  exacts  not  only  dilligence,  but  in¬ 
telligence  and  skill. 

A  knowledge  of  modern  business 
methods  is  as  essential  to  success  in  brick¬ 
making  as  in  any  mercantile  business, 
and  the  entered  apprentices  who  expect 
to  achieve  success  in  this  or  any  other 
line  of  clayworking  must  qualify  them¬ 
selves  by  thorough  schooling. 

This  they  can  do  easily,  thanks  to  the 
many  institutions  of  learning  that  offer 
the  advantages  of  skilled  instructors  and 
careful  class  training  upon  terms  that 
even  those  in  moderate  circumstances 
can  afford. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  is 
the  Indianapolis  Business  University, 
whose  announcement  appears  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  journal.  It  is  ably 
conducted  by  experienced  men  and 
offers  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  all  its  branches. 

They  solicit  correspondence  and  will 
send  a  handsome  catalogue  to  any  of 
our  readers  applying  for  same. 

Mr.  John  Jamison,  of  Newport,  Iowa, 
has  added  a  new  brick  and  tile  machine 
made  by  the  Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
but  the  tile  business  for  a  while  has  not 
been  like  the  camel,  “Jist  a  humpen 
itself.”  So,  many  tile  factories,  like  Mr. 
Jamison’s,  are  devoting  their  time  to 
making  brick.  In  nearly  all  localities 
but  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  brick  business 
is  way  up,  but  there,  as  one  brickmaker 
said,  “Der  vas,  alreaty,  not  puilting  so 
much  brick  puiltings,  now,  only  liddle 
vood  hauses,  bud  ven  we  git  vonst  a  pig 
pad  fire,  dings  might  be  differend.” 


LARUE  QUANTITIES  OF  BRICK. 

A  Tribune  reporter  visited  the  works 
of  the  Sun  Brick  company  Friday.  The 
works  are  located  at  West  Great  Falls, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Great 
Northern  round  houses.  At  present 
they  are  under  control  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Masterson  who  also  put  up  the  Ana¬ 
conda,  Helena  and  Bozeman  works. 
The  machinery  is  of  the  newest  and 
most  improved  pattern,  being  what  is 
termed  the  Quaker  outfit.  It  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  other  yards 
in  the  state.  The  engine  is  an  Atlas  and 
has  24-horse  power.  The  machinery  at 
present  is  running  at  a  rate  of  42,000 
bricks  per  day,  but  owing  to  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  the  workmen  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  only  about  35,000  are  turned  out. 
One  kiln  of  120,000  has  been  burned  and 
another  of  200,000  is  now  in  course  of 
burning.  Should  the  weather  be  favor¬ 
able  kilns  of  300,000  and  400,000  will  be 
burnt. 

Mr.  Masterson  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  was  the  most  complete  and  the 
best  working  plant  he  had  ever  built. 
The  bricks  are  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
Some  samples  are  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  office  of  E.  W.  Kelly  on  Central 
avenue  and  bears  the  test  of  hardness 

remarkably  well. — Great  Falls  Montana 
Tribune. 

FAVOR  BRICK  CULVERTS. 

The  highway  commissioners  of  El 
Baso  township,  says  the  Bloomington ,  (111.) 
Ptmtagraph,  are  evidently  a  progressive 
set  ol  gentlemen,  and  seem  to  be  imbued 
with  modern  ideas.  Every  road  in  that 
township  is  well  tiled  and  virtrified  sew¬ 
er  pipes  are  put  in  at  all  the  places  where 
needed.  The  commissioners  have  now 
decided  to  put  in  solid  brick  circular 
culverts  at  all  the  largest  of  the  small 
water  courses,  and  on  Saturday  pur¬ 
chased  60,000  hard  brick  at  Kappa  for 
that  purpose.  These  culverts,  which  are 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  townships  where 
the  commissioners  are  up  with  the  times 
are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  circle, 
just  like  a  sewer  pipe,  only  larger.  When 
well  made  of  hard  brick  they  are  almost 
indestructible  and  are  practiclly  ever¬ 
lasting. 

H.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  Arkansas 
Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  or  Contractors  who  will 
bid  for  supplying  and  laying  a  mile  of 
brick  pavement  in  that  city. 
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Man  is  but  Clay. 

“Man  is  but  clay”— ob,  words  of  truth 
We  learned,  each  one,  in  early  youth  ; 

M  an  is  but  clay. 

We  call  the  speedy  man  a  “brick,” 

The  “soft-baked”  mortal  makes  us  sick ; 

Man  is  but  clay. 

Down  goes  a  fellow  with  a  thud  ; 

We  straightway  say  ;  “His  name  is  mud,  ” 
Man  is  but  clay.  — New  York  Ilerald. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Manilla,  la.,  lias  a  new  brickyard. 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  new  paving 
brick  plant. 

Alex.  Groff  is  making  brick  at  Sey¬ 
mour,  Ind. 

The  Idaho  Springs  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is 
now  under  way. 

Forestville,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich.,  is  to 
have  a  brickyard. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  paving  its  main 
street  with  brick. 

L.  G.  Metsker  is  running  a  brick  plant 
at  Federal  Ilill,  Ind. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  is  soon  to  have  a  press 
brick  manufactory. 

A  vitrified  brick  factory  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Boulder,  Col. 

C.  L.  Alexander  &  Co.  are  making 
brick  at  Palmer,  Mass. 

Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  wants  a  pressed  brick 
plant  established  there. 

W.  P.  Chandler  has  started  brick 
works  at  Farmerville,  La. 

The  Riverside  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeport^ 
Ala.,  is  enlarging  their  plant. 

E.  F.  Andrews,  of  St.  Louis,  will  estab¬ 
lish  brick  works  at  Quintana,  Tex. 

Large  deposits  of  excellent  clay  and 
kaolin  are  found  near  Brigham  City, 
Utah. 

The  Novelty  Tile  &  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Stoutsville,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated. 

The  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Fostoria,  0., 
has  been  incorporated;  capital  $15,000. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  large  dis¬ 
poses  of  very  tine  clay  near  Dickinson, 
N.  D. 

The  kiln  sheds  at  the  Lorillard  brick 
works,  Keyport,  N.  J.,  were  burned  re¬ 
cently. 

D.  H.  Pershing  and  others  will  erect 
lire  and  paving  brick  works  near  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 

The  Springer  (N.  Mex.)  Banner  says 
there  is  a  good  opening  there  for  a 
brickyard. 


Michigan  City  (Ind.)  is  beginning  to 
put  down  vitrified  brick  on  her  princi¬ 
pal  streets. 

The  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Paving  Brick 
and  Fire  Clay  Co.  intend  soon  to  enlarge 
their  works. 

Alton,  Ill.,  is  advertising  for  bids  for 
paving  some  of  her  principal  streets  with 
vitrified  brick. 

Mosely  Bros,  and  J.  P.  Bowers  have 
organized  the  Prosperity  Brick  Works, 
Prosperity,  S.  C. 

The  kiln  sheds  at  Jno.  C.  Coleman’s 
brickyard  near  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  were 
burned  recently. 

The  Kentucky  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  to  $300,000. 

J.  H.  Millard,  Oelwin,  Iowa,  is  inves¬ 
tigating  brick  machinery  with  a  view  of 
investing  in  a  plant. 

The  Croswell  Brick  Co.,  will  enlarge 
their  plant  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  twice 
its  present  capacity. 

H.  A.  Morrell  is  going  to  start  his 
brick  works  near  Pittsfield,  Me.,  and 
wants  men  and  wood. 

Geo.  Robinson  is  putting  a  new  engine 
in  his  brick  works  at  Bellaire,  O.,  and 
will  make  other  improvements. 

The  Anderson  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  had  a  $2,000  blaze  at  their  works 
recently,  the  result  of  a  collapsing  of  a 
kiln. 

Mr.  Beattie,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  is  figur¬ 
ing  with  Leavenworth  parties  with  a 
view  of  establishing  a  paving  brick  plant 
there. 

The  York,  Pa.,  brickmakers  have  had 
a  prosperous  season  and  are  still 
busy,  the  demand  being  fully  up  to  the 
supply. 

The  Anderson  Common  Brick  Co., 
Chicago,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  liabilabilities  are  estima¬ 
ted  at  $200,000.  Assets  $150,000. 

Geo.  S.  Bastian,  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
has  organized  a  company  and  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  building  and  paving  brick  plant 
near  there. 

The  Houston,  (Tex.)  Brick  Works  Co., 
are  thinking  of  trying  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  cata¬ 
logues,  etc. 

It  is  reported  that  an  Eastern  syndi¬ 
cate  has  leased  2,000  acres  of  land  near 
New  Florence,  Pa.,  and  will  erect  fire 
brick  works. 


Ed.  S.  Kirby,  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  is 
prospecting  for  clay  and  will  establish  a 
brick  plant  as  soon  as  satisfactory  loca¬ 
tion  is  found. 

A.  C.  McClean,  Chas.  Olmstead  and 
Frank  Lindsey  have  organized  a  brick 
company  and  will  establish  a  plant  near 
Fostoria,  Ohio. 

The  city  engineer  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
John  Downey,  wants  proposals  for  grad¬ 
ing  and  paving  with  fire  brick  several 
streets  in  that  city. 

The  firm  of  Halbeisen  &  Sanford, 
brick  and  tile  manufacturers,  Erlin,  O., 
has  dissolved  and  the  new  firm  of  Gseh- 
wind  &  Sanford  will  continue  the  busin¬ 
ess  on  an  increased  scale. 

The  St.  Louis  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  East  St. 
Louis,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Chas.  J.  Leroy,  Rioh.  T.  Hill  and  Jas.  T. 
Watson.  Capital  $500,000. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  putting  down  its 
first  brick  pavement.  If  good  brick  are 
used  and  they  are  properly  laid  they 
will  soon  be  calling  for  more. 

Robt.  B.  Murdock,  of  Kansas  City,  and 
C.  Newkirk  and  others  of  Sedalia,  Mo., 
have  organized  a  company  and  will 
build  brick  works  near  the  latter  city. 

The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  are  in  the  market  for  a 
good  tile  and  brick  output.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  paving  brick  and  drain 
tile. 

The  Omaha  (Neh.)  Board  of  Public 
Works  has  decided  to  use  brick  for  all 
further  street  repairs  and  improvement. 
No  more  wooden  blocks  will  be  used 
there. 

Dodd  &  Co.,  have  started  a  brickyard 
at  Ludd,  Ill.  Their  first  kiln  proved 
very  satisfactory.  A  company  will  be 
organized  to  establish  a  pottery  there. 
The  clay  is  excellent. 

Russell  W.  Bennett,  of  Okahumpka, 
Fla.,  thinks  he  has  valuable  clay  lands 
near  that  place  and  wants  to  have  the 
clay  tested  for  brick  and  tile,  and,  if  sat¬ 
isfactory,  will  erect  a  plant. 

Geo.  G.  Cook,  of  Princeton,  Ill.,  writes 
us  that  he  has  had  an  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
sewer-pipe  and  also  in  enameling  brick, 
and  would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
manufacturer  desiring  to  engage  in  that 
branch  of  the  work. 

Borden  &  Selleck  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have 
*  lately  furnished  the  National  Sewer  Pipe 
Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  a  large  line  of  Harri- 
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son  Conveyers  for  their  works  at  Portage, 
Ohio.  The  Conveyers  are  all  complete, 
and  are  doing  excellent  service. 

IThe  attractions  of  a  trip  to  Mackinac 
Island  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  are  unsurpassed.  It 
only  costs  .about  $13.00  from  Detroit,  or 
.^IS.00  from  Cleveland,  for  the  round 
trip,  including  meals  and  berths. 

/ 

F.  Plumb,  the  well  known  drain  tile 
manufacturer,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  is  enlarg¬ 
ing  his  tile  works  and  intends  to  start  a 
large  paving  brick  plant  there.  He  may 
also  add  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe 
and  fire  brick,  as  they  have  an  immense 
bed  of  clay  of  various  grades,  including 
some  fine  fire  clay. 

Willis  L.  Bingo,  General  Manager  of 
the  Ashland,  (Ky.)  Improvement  Co., 
writes  that  they  have  a  large  amount  of 
low-grade  fire  clay  that  they  think  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick.  They  propose  to  have  it  tested, 
and  if  it  proves  satisfactory  they  will 
erect  a  paving  brick  plant. 

W.  G.  Beverly,  formerly  of  the  Black 
Diamond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  and  L.  C.  Turley 
of  Portsmouth,  (0.)  Fire  Brick  Co.,  have 
associated  themselves  with  Geo.  Davis, 
and  will  construct  a  large  fire  brick 
plant  in  Kentucky,  where  they  have  10,- 
000  acres  of  the  land  embracing  some  of 
the  finest  Kentucky  flint  clays. 

The  writer  called  on  Mr.  Cyrus  Knapp 
of  Terre.  Haute,  Ind.,  at  his  yard  and 
|  found  him  hustling.  He  has  a  ready 
sale  for  all  the  brick  he  can  make,  and 
j  gets  a  good  price,  as  lie  makes  a  good 
article.  He  has  dry  sheds  on  the  yard 
!  that  holds  300  thousand  brick,  which 
are  made  on  a  Martin  machine  of  24,000 
daily  capacity.  The  McCue  up-draft 
Kiln  is  used  and  is  well  liked. 

The  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  By.  (Big  Four 
Boute)  is  the  direct  and  popular  line  to 
Cleveland,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  all  points  East  and 
Northeast.  Passengers  via  this  popular 
line  have  solid  vestibuled  trains  into  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  without  transfer, 
and  Wagner  palace  sleeping  cars  through 
to  Boston.  Before  making  arrangements 
j  for  a  summer  tour  call  on  or  address 
the  nearest  agent  of  the  Big  Four  Boute, 
and  obtain  full  information  in  regard  to 
tickets,  rates,  and  time  of  trains. 

Our  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  correspondent, 
writes  that  there  has  been  less  activity 
in  brick  trade  there  since  his  report  last 


has  closed  down  temporarily  and  others 
are  reducing  their  output.  Building 
business  dull,  with  prospect  of  a  better 
fall  trade.  Knoxville  has  voted  $500,000 
for  improvements — $250,000  for  sewers, 
$125,000  for  bridges,  $125,000  for  street 
paving.  The  paving  brick  men  should 
be  heard  in  this  deal. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  any 
point  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  any  Western  State,  call  on  the 
nearest  agent  of  the  Big  Four  Boute  (C. 
C.  C.  &  St.  L.  By.)  and  obtain  full  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  rates,  routes,  and  all  other 
matters  of  interest.  The  solid  vestibuled 
trains  of  the  Big  Four  Boute,  making 
close  connections  in  Union  Depots,  offer 
accomodations  and  facilities  excelled  by 
no  other  line.  The  dining  car  service 
of  the  Big  Four  Boute  is  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  of  Chicago,  writes 
us  as  follows:  ‘‘The  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co. 
have  taken  out  the  trap  used  to  return 
the  condensed  water  from  our  Dryer  at 
Galesburg  and  put  in  a  pump  in  its 
place.  The  change  acts  like  a  charm 
and  the  average  temperature  in  the 
Dryer  has  been  increased  23°  and  it  is 
drying  brick  much  better  than  ever 
before  and  as  well  as  I  ever  saw  them 
dried.”  ^2 

All  persons  contemplating  a  trip  to 
the  beautiful  Lake  Begions  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  or  Minnesota  should  ask  for  tickets 
via  the  Big  Four  Boute  (C.  C.  C  &  St.  L. 
Ky.),  which  is  the  only  line  between 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago 
running  private  compartment  buffet 
sleeping  cars,  standard  Wagner  palace 
sleeping  cars,  and  elegant  reclining  chair 
cars  on  night  trains,  luxurious  parlor 
and  cafe  dining  cars,  on  day  trains, 
making  direct  connection  at  Chicago  for 
all  points  in  the  North  and  West. 

The  pressed  brick  business  in  St.  Louis 
is  booming  as  it  never  has  before.  The 
St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works  has 
placed  ten  of  their  Lion  machines  in  vari¬ 
ous  yards  there  during  the  present  season, 
which  will  alone  increase  the  output 
75,000,000.  There  is  not  a  city  on  the 
continent  so  prolific  of  dry  press  brick 
machines  as  St.  Louis,  and  interested 
parties  can  go  there  and  see  every  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market  in  practical  opera- 
rion.  We  are  told  that  there  will  be  a 
fine  display  of  dry  press  brick  machinery 
and  brick  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
September  2nd,  and  of  which  we  may 
tell  our  readers  more  later  on. 


Poultncy  Biglow,  who  was  a  school¬ 
mate  of  the  German  Emperor,  will  con¬ 
tribute  an  article  to  (lie  Midsummer 
(August)  Number  of  The  Century  on  the 

first  three  years  of  the  Emperor’s  reign _ 

the  third  anniversary  of  his  ascent  to  the 
throne  having  taken  place  on  the  15th 
of  J  tine.  Mr.  Biglow  believes  that  “since 
Frederick  the  Great  no  king  of  Prussia 
has  understood  his  business  like  this 
emperor,  and  in  this  article  he  gives 
what  he  considers  the  secret  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  William  II.  with  his  people,  and 
incidentally  contributes  many  facts  re¬ 
garding  his  life. 

This  number  of  The  Century  will  be 
especially  rich  in  illustrated  articles  and 
complete  stories,  and  the  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Biglow’s  paper  will  include  a  num¬ 
ber  of  views  of  the  places  at  Berlin  and 
Potsdam,  and  engraved  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  will  form  a  dou¬ 
ble  frontispiece. 

M.  B.  Forney,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  re¬ 
ports  the  brick  business  in  that  section 
as  unusually  good.  He  is  making  about  a 
million  brick  a  year,  using  a  Quaker 
horse  power  machine.  ’He  could  easily 
dispose  of  a  larger  quantity  but  is  well 
along  in  years  and  has  other  lines  of 
business  that  require  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  is  thinking  of  selling 
or  leasing  the  plant.  To  the  right  man 
a  good  opening  is  offered.  The  yard  is 
located  on  the  Erie  Bailroad  and  as 
there  is  a  number  of  prosperous  cities 
within  shipping  distance  a  large  trade 
could  easily  be  established.  The  clay  is 
of  good  quality  and  there  is  plenty  of  it. 

The  West  Springfield,  (Ills.)  Drain 
Tile,  Building  and  Paving  Brick  Co.,  are 
running  at  about  their  full  capacity, 
which  is  four  million  brick  and  two 
million  tile  per  year.  They  have  a 
splendid  bank  of  clay,  15-feet  deep,  and 
an  abundance  of  shale  that  they  work  at 
a  depth  of  6-feet.  They  employ  30  men. 
Have  4  “Dawson”  up  and  down  draft 
Kilns,  and  2  Clamps.  Have  1  Brewer 
Tile  Machine,  1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  and  1  J.  W.  Penfield  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  No.  7.  They  recently 
closed  a  contract  with  Ex-Congressman 
David  Litler,  for  15  miles  of  drain  tile 
for  his  farm.  The  farm  cost  $55,000  and 
he  paid  $5,000  for  tile,  at  the  yard.  They 
make  a  good  article  of  paving  brick  that 
are  extensively  used  on  the  streets  in 
Springfield,  for  which  they  receive  $9. 
per  thousand  at  their  yard.  They  con¬ 
template  building  four  or  more  kilns  for 
burning  pavers,  in  the  near  future. 
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Dotterer’s  yard,  Point  Breeze  Road,  is 
among  the  Philadelphia  plants  that  are 
still  running.  They  operate  a  Chambers 
machine,  and  also  make  by  hand.  Ed¬ 
mund  Dubois, the  capable  superintendent 
of  this  yard,  has  been  tried  by  the  fire 
more  than  one  way,  he  having  served 
his  country  for  more  than  three  years  in 
the  2nd  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and 
learned  the  business  of  brickmaking 
when  Hon.  Jno.  Wanamaker,  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  was  an  off-bearer  at  the 
brickyard,  located,  about  forty  years  ago, 
at  18th  and  Walnut  Streets,  now  inhab¬ 
ited  by  swelldom. 

Mr.  John  B.  Morrison  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  construction  and  burning  of 
three  Morrison  Improved  Kilns  of  three 
hundred  thousand  capacity  each,  at 
Biltmore,  N.  C.,  on  the  works  of  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Vanderbilt.  In  these  kilns  will  be 
burned  the  bricks  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s 
mansion,  to  be  erected  near  that  place. 
A  number  of  practical  brickmakers  and 
civil  engineers  interested  in  street  pav¬ 
ing  bricks,  declare  the  burning  in  these 
kilns  the  very  best  they  have  ever  seen 
anywhere,  being  fully  ninety-five  per 
cent,  hard  brick,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
hard  enough  for  pavers.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  is  general  manager  of  the 
works.  The  Morrison  Kiln  has  no  rival 
for  burning  building  and  paving  bricks 
in  large  quantities. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes 
that  the  month  of  July  in  the  brick 
trade  was  possibly  the  dullest  the  city 
has  ever  seen,  yards  that  have  previously 
continued  through  dull  times  are  now 
working  but  little  or  not  at  all.  One  of 
the  effects  can  be  seen  in  the  failure  of 
the  Trevose  Model  Brick  Company, 
which  made  an  assignment  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  creditors.  It  is  believed  that  the 
liabilities  will  amount  to  about  $15,000, 
but  the  amount  of  money  put  up  by  the 
stockholders  is  considerable.  The  plant 
is  located  in  Southampton  Township, 
Bucks  County  and  was  started  about 
one  year  ago.  It  is  said  that  owing  to 
the  timidity  of  some  of  the  stockholders 
to  put  the  -works  in  complete  running 
order  they  were  unable  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise.  A  few  days  ago, 
before  the  failure,  one  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  made  an  application  to  the  Court  to 
have  a  receiver  appointed,  but  this  was 
refused,  and.  owing  to  the  crippled  con¬ 
dition  of  business,  the  assignment  was 
decided  upon. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO. 

A  valuable  catalogue  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pressed  and  ornamental 
brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.  It  contains  about 
200  new  and  elegant  designs  for  orna¬ 
mental  brick  as  well  as  many  rules  and 
hints  for  making  pressed  brick,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
manufacturers  of  clay  products 

It  is  sent  free  to  brick  manufacturers 
only. 

WHY  ONE  MAN  FAILED. 

They  were  talking  about  newspaper 
work  the  other  evening.  The  oldest 
man  in  the  party,  who  is  now  doing 
something  in  the  real  estate  line,  said 
that  he  had  tried  newspaper  writing  and 
had  given  it  up. 

“I  was  always  called  a  good  writer  at 
college,”  he  said,  “and  I  thought  I  had 
a  good  style.  When  I  began  work  for 
myself  I  got  employment  with  a  circus 
manager. 

“  ‘Can  you  write  ?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘  I  can.’  I  said. 

“‘Well,  I  want  a  two-sheet  poster 
that’ll  catch  the  town.  Write  one.’ 

“And  this  is  what  I  w'rote,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect : 

“  ‘This  is  the  last  week  that  Mr.  Saw¬ 
dust’s  great  circus  will  be  in  the  city, 
and  every  one  should  visit  it  at  once. 
It  offers  to  the  public  a  number  of  ad¬ 
mirable  features,  including  several 
amusing  clowns  and  many  cleverly 
trained  trick  animals.  The  ring  per¬ 
formance  is  highly  creditable  and  con¬ 
sists  of  various  acts  by  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  clowns  and  animals.  There  will 
be  a  number  of  interesting  races  be¬ 
tween  elephants  and  dogs  ridden  by 
trained  monkeys.  Mile.  Comehigh, 
who  has  done  very  good  work  abroad ; 
executes  a  dance  on  the  bare  back  of  a 
running  horse,  and  also  jumps  through 
some  ignited  paper-covered  hoops. 
Children  and  clergymen  will  enjoy  the 
collection  of  wild  beasts  in  the  menag¬ 
erie.  The  whole  will  conclude  with  an 
enjoyable  exhibition  of  the  Siege  of 
New  Orleans,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
heightened  by  fireworks.  Admission 
will  be  50  cents  for  adults;  children 
half  price.’ 

“That  was  about  it.  I  turned  it  in 
and  smiled,  for  I  thought  I  had  done 
wrell.  The  manager  differed  with  me  in 
a  coarse  and  profane  way,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  didn’t  discharge  me. 


He  hired  an  ignorant  man  to  write  a 
new  poster,  and  set  me  to  work  selling 
tickets.  I  stayed  with  him  three  sea¬ 
sons — until  he  went  out  of  business — 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  one  of 
the  most  proficient  circus  poster  writers 
in  the  business. 

“After  fc  3  sold  out  I  sought  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  newspaper  office,  got  it,  and 
was  set  to  work.  My  first  job  was  re¬ 
porting  a  fire  in  the  Bowery.  I  can 
remember  only  the  first  part  of  my  re¬ 
port.  It  started  out  in  this  fashion : 

“  ‘The  grandest  exhibition  of  the  fire 
fiend  ever  given.  Thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators  thrilled  by  the  grand  and  over¬ 
powering  scene.  The  untold  wealth  of 
the  Indies  was  threatened  at  an  early 
hour  last  evening  by  a  grand  and  un¬ 
paralleled  holocaust  at  the  corner  of 
Bowery  and  Grand  street.  This  great 
and  throbbing  artery  of  robust  and  liv¬ 
ing  humanity  was  halted  in  its  course. 
The  streets  were  packed.  The  sidewalks 
were  jammed.  The  flames  started  in 
the  basement  of  the  doomed  building, 
and,  creeping  stealthily  up  the  air  shaft, 
burst  out,  amid  the  wild,  hoarse  cries  of 
the  multitude,  from  the  front  windows. 
Higher  and  higher  they  rose,  now  lick¬ 
ing  the  pale  sky  with  their  blood-red 
tongues,  now  sweeping  downward  and 
enveloping  in  their  fiery  embrace  the 
neighboring  chimneys.  It  was  a  sight 
of  a  lifetime,  and  the  crowd  looked  on 
with  bated  breath.’ 

“While  I  was  writing,  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  came  around  and  looked  over  my 
shoulder. 

“  ‘What  was  the  damage  ?’  he  asked, 
when  he  had  read  this  far. 

“  ‘About  $5,000,’  I  said. 

“  ‘Any  lives  lost  ?’ 

“  ‘None,’  I  answered. 

‘  ‘  ‘  All  right,’  he  said.  ‘I  guess  you 
needn’t  finish  that  thrilling  tale.’ 

“  ‘All  right,  sir.’ 

“  ‘And,  by  the  way,  he  added,  as  I 
was  putting  on  my  hat,  ‘you  needn’t 
come  back  to-morrow.  You  need  rest 
after  that  effort.  Suppose  you  take  a 
year  or  so,  at  your  own  expense.  Good¬ 
night!’ 

“  The  next  day  I  went  into  the  real 
estate  business.” — New  York  Becorder. 

OR  A  BRICKYARD. 

Alderman  Push — We  must  establish 
parks,  boulevards  and  the  like,  so  as  to 
give  our  town  a  metropolitan  appear¬ 
ance. 

Alderman  Wise — We  can  achieve 
larger  results  at  less  expense  by  starting 
a  smoke  factory. 


The  Clay-worker 
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Passengers  for  the  Eastern  Cities, 
Thousand  Islands,  New  York  and  New 
England  River  and  Mountain  retreats 
and  Atlantic  Coast  Resorts,  please  bear 
in  mind  that  the  “Big  Four”  is  the  only 
direct  route.  Its  Celebrated  South¬ 
western  Limited,  Special  New  York  & 
New  England  Express,  and  Limited 
Boston  arc  composed  of  the  finest  Vesti¬ 
bule  Sleepers,  Coaches,  Cafe  and  Dining 
Cars,  and  the  schedule  is  so  arranged 
as  to  bring  passengers  to  their  destin¬ 
ation  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
and  at  the  most  seasonable  hours. 
The  only  line  that  lands  passengers  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City,  giving  pass¬ 
engers  the  privilege  of  stopping  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  a  day-light  ride  on 
the  beautiful  Hudson  River. 


GO  AND  VIEW  THE  LAND. 


Three  Cheap  Harvest  Excursions. 


On  August  25th,  September  15th  and  September 
29th,  Low  Rate  Harvest  Excursions  will  be  run  from 

ALL  STATIONS  ON  THE  WABASH  RAILROAD  to  the 

Great  Farming  Regions  of  the  West,  Northwest 
South  and  Southwest.  Tickets  good  returning  for 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale. 

The  crops  were  never  so  good  as  this  year,  and 
the  Railroad  Rates  via  Wabash,  never  so  low. 
Whatever  section  you  wish  to  visit,  be  sure  and 
write  to  or  call  upon  the  nearest  Wabash  ticket 
agent  for  particulars  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  ac¬ 
comodations,  etc. 

If  you  do  not  live  adjacent  to  the  Wabash,  write 
at  once  to  F.  Chandler, 

Gen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 


SPECIAL.  A  practical  ceramist  with  an  Euro¬ 
pean  experience,  thoroughly  posted  in  the 
glazing  and  enameling  of  tile  and  brick,  wishes  to 
correspond  with  parties  in  view  of  forming  a  stock 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  the  above.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  further  information,  Ceramist, 

®  2  c.  Care  Clay-Worker.  1 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 

Dry  <?lay  Brie^  /T^ael? ip^s 

Are  those  invented  and  patented  by  Joseph 
J.  Kulage. 

For  proof  of  this  statement  together  with 
guarantee,  etc.,  address 

JOS.  J.  KULAGE, 

1435  College  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Do  you  want  the  best  Brick  Machine,  one  that  makes  a  superior 
quality  of  bricks  and  does  it  with  the  least  amount  of  power,  one  that  is 
capable  of  making  as  many  as  you  want  every  day  without  having  to 
spend  all  your  profits  for  repairs? 

If  you  do,  then  we  are  with  you,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  try  us.  How  about  a 
Pug  Mill  or  Crusher  ?  We  have  lots  of  them  in  process  of  construction — cannot  keep 
them  on  hands  now  for  they  are  money  savers  when  in  use  and  the  people  want  them. 
We  build  the  best  Tile  Mill  on  the  Market.  Don’t  think  because  we  are  away  out  West 
that  we  can’t  reach  you.  We  have  five  railroads,  shipping  in  ten  different  directions. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Paving  Brick  here  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it  and  have  put  in  another  “LEADER.” 

If  you  want  anything  in  our  line,  write  us.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  telegraph  us. 
We  are  now  making  a  drive  on  Crushers  and  Pug  Mills.  Write  for  inducements. 

Yours  Truly, 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MEG.  CO., 

Decatur,  I llinois. 

P.  S.— Send  your  address  on  a  Postal  Card  for  our  new  printed’jnatter. 
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Keeping  Up  With  the  Times. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  are  enjoying 
an  enormous  trade  in  their  large  variety  of  Clay  Machinery; 
nearly  three  times  as  large  in  January  and  February  as 
during  the  same  months  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  most  notable  increase  is  in  Dry  Pans,  Pug  Mills 
and  Auger  Machines  suitable  for  making  Street  Pavers. 

It  is  now  fully  established  by  numerous  trials  that  first- 
class  pavers  can  only  be  made  by  an  Auger  Machine.  It  is 
also  an  interesting  fact,  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  pavers 
made  in  the  United  States  are  produced  by  the  Frey-Sheck¬ 
ler  Co’s.  Auger  Machine. 

It  puts  more  clay  in  a  cubic  inch  than  any  other  method. 

It  works  clay  at  just  the  proper  temper  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form,  homogeneous  brick. 

All  parts  liable  to  break  are  made  of  steel.  It  makes 
as  many  brick  in  a  day  as  can  be  taken  care  of.  It  has 
with  it,  as  an  essential  accessory,  the  Neidergesaess  patent 
lubricating  die,  which  makes  smooth  surface,  square  corners 
saves  power  and  lamination. 

Another  new  creation  that  is  finding  favor  with  Brick- 
makers  is  the  new  patent  cutting  table.  It  is  adapted  to 
either  side  or  end  cut  brick  and  its  capacity  fully  20  per 
cent,  above  any  hand  table  heretofore  used.  The  column  of 
clay  keeps  constantly  moving,  is  cut  into  side  or  end  cut 
brick  whilst  in  motion,  and  leaves  no  fragment  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  brick  machine. 

It  is  too  strong  to  break  and  constitutes  an  important 
complement  to  their  excellent  sets  of  brick  machinery. 

The  substitution  of  a  short,  polished  plate  with  a  lubri¬ 
cating  roller  at  each  end,  for  the  six  or  eight  rollers  that 
usually  carry  the  column  of  clay  from  the  die  to  the  cutting 
table,  is  also  a  popular  improvement  by  which  the  handling 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  sticky  rollers  is  avoided. 

The  two  rollers  really  bear  none  of  the  burden  of  the 
column  of  clay,  but  only  roll  gently  on  its  under  side,  spread¬ 
ing  over  its  surface  a  thin  coat  of  crude  lubricant  which 
they  carry  from  the  oil  reservoir  in  which  they  run. 

The  company  has  several  new  and  improved  machines 
which  they  will  introduce  to  the  fraternity  during  the 
summer. 

Their  clayworking  experimental  station  which  they 
have  erected  during  the  past  year  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $50,000.00  enables  them  to  thoroughly  test  their 
new  inventions  before  sending  them  to  their  customers’ 
brickyards. 

The  interesting  29th  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

See  ad.  on  page  189. 
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Eureka ! 


Eureka ! 


Eureka ! 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT! 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 


Win.  Johnson’s  Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery  and  Kilns. 


C-var  Specialties : 


FIRE  BRICKS,  VITRIFIED  STREET  PAVING  BRICKS,  FIRE  PROOF  BUILDING  BRICKS. 


- - RESULTS  OBTAINED. - , 

ECONOMY:— Lowest  minimum  cost  of  production. 

QUALITY : — The  highest  grade  produced. 

After  diligent  seaich  and  inquiry  and  careful  examination  into  all  the  various  makes  of  machinery,  our  Company  finally  settled 

upon  and  placed  in  their  works,  a  complete  system  of  the  celebrated  Johnson  English  Patent  Process  of  Fire  Brick  Machinery  and 
Kilns. 

We  have  made  an  exhaustive,  thorough,  and  practical  test  for  one  entire  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  can  honestly 
say:  “EUREKA!  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT.”  So  much  pleased  are  we  at  the  results  in  the  cost  of  our  production  and  the  quality 
of  the  goods  produced,  that  our  Company  is  now  constructing  and  equipping  a  model  plant  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa  ,  which  will  be  the 
largest  and  finest  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country— all  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Wm.  Johnson,  the 
inventor,  of  Leeds.  England. 

- - REVOLUTION  IN  BRICKMAKING. - , 

Our  machinery  and  the  process  embodies  “THE  ONLY  CORRECT  PRINCIPLE”  to  give  the  “HIGHEST  QUALITY,  EQUAL 
TO  IIaND-MADE  BRICKS,  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MACHINERY”  so  far  “HAS  FAILED  TO  PRODUCE.” 

Leading  manufacturers  have  visited  our  works  at  Somerset,  and  express  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  process  and 
machinery,  saying  we  have  finally  obtained  what  they  have  all  been  seeking  for  so  long  a  time,  that  is  “MACHINERY  THAT  WILL 
PRODUCE  BRICKS  EQUAL  TO  HAND-MADE;”  and  some  of  them  have  already  given  orders  for  complete  plants  to  supplant 
those  which  they  now  have  in  use. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  brickmaking,  and  contemplate  building  new  works,  or  changing  over  their  old,  should  not  fail 
to  write  us,  or  visit  our  works  at  Somerset.  We  should  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  concerning  our  Johnson  Patent  Machinery, 
as  we  are  now  interested  in  the  patents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  shall  make  a  specialty  of  this  business. 

We  have  intellgent  men  in  our  employ  to  answer  all  inquiries,  and  give  information  on  all  points.  We  can  also  give  estimates 
on  machinery,  kilns  and  everything  connected  with  a  plant. 

Complete  plants  oi  our  new  system  can  be  seen,  and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  the  following  well  known  manufacturers: 

Chrystie  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Crossley  tfe  Gralin,  Proprietors. 

Somerset  Potters  Works  Co.,  Somerset,  Mass. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  over  all  competitors,  for 
his  machinery. 

Patent  Kilns:  We  have  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  use,  which  will  save  money  for  manufacturers.  Wo  challenge  compar¬ 
ison  for  quality  and  economy  in  burning  bricks. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  SOMERSET  POTTERS  WORKS  CO.,  Somerset,  Mass.,  W.  H. 
Sanford,  Treas. 

Sole  owners  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  Win.  Johnson’s  Patent  Brick  Machinery. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Cuts  of  our  Machinery  will  appear  in  the  following  issue  of  this  paper. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
L>0  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. 


W 

6  3  B. 


ANTED.  Good  second-hand  brick  machine, 
engine,  boiler,  etc.  complete.  Address 

Box  44,  Care  Clay -Worker. 


WANTED  SITUATION  as  superintendent  of 
dry  press  brick  works  by  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  Address  F.  V. 

8. 1.  c.  Care  of  “Clay-Worker.” 


W 


ANTED.  Good  second-hand  Stedman  Disin¬ 
tegrator.  Give  condition  and  price. 

F.  N.  Carter, 

29  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  brick  machine ;  two 
combined  brick  and  tile  machines  with  crush¬ 
ers;  one  25  h.p.  and  one  40  h.p.  engine  and  boilers; 
all  practically  as  good  as  new.  C.  W.  Stewart, 

C,  3  b.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Jonathan  Creager’s 
Sons’  Double  Geared  Horizontal  Pug  Mill. 
10,000  Wood  Pallets,  10"x34",  end  pieces  on  them. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 

8  tf  d.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
yard  by  a  thoroughly  competent  and  prac¬ 
tical  man.  At  present  superintendent  of  one  of 
largest  plants  in  country.  Address  G. 

8.  i.  c.  Care  of  “Clay -Worker.’ 


WANTED.  Situation  by  a  practical  brickmaker 
of  many  years’  experience.  Competent  to 
superintend  or  manage  large  works.  Good  refer¬ 
ence  giveu.  Address,  S.  A.  M., 

8.  l.  d.  Care  “Clay- Worker,” 


WANTED.  Assistant  foreman  for  fire  brick 
works,  familiar  with  mechanical  and  con¬ 
struction  plans,  estimates,  sales,  etc.  A  conserva¬ 
tive,  temperate  hustler  wanted.  State  reference 
and  salary.  Address,  Box  II, 

8. 1.  c.  Mineral  Point,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  factory  at  Burlington 
Junction,  Mo.  Large  and  increasing  trade, 
l’racticaliy  no  competition.  Abundance  of  good 
clay  and  cheap  fuel.  A  good  opening.  Address 
Bollinger  &  Sayler, 

7  tf  d.  Burlington  Junction,  Mo. 


WANTED.  By  a  first-class  Fire  Brick  Co.,  a 
salesman  with  a  well  established  trade,  to 
sell  on  commission  or  salary.  Only  a  salesman 
with  a  well  established  trade  need  apply. 

Address,  G.  H.  C. 

8.  1.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  plant,  all  new  this 
spring,  in  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
only  plant  in  town.  Good  demand  for  brick.  A 
good  chance  for  some  one  to  make  money.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Address,  Rankin  Bros., 

8.  3.  d.  Creston,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE.  Large  tile  and  brick  factory,  with 
latest  improved  machinery ;  cheap  coal ;  two 
railroads;  vitrifying  clay;  good  sales;  present 
brick  contract  will  half  pay  the  price.  Fifty  miles 
from  Chicago.  Owner  is  in  other  business. 

Address,  “Owner,” 

8. 1.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Or  will  move  to  good  point,  and 
exchange  for  stock  in  newly  organized  brick 
company.  Complete  machine  plant,  steam  dry 
house.  ’  Capacity  60,000  daily.  With  or  without 
services  of  owner,  (practical  man). 

Address,  Brickmaker, 

8. 1.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Pressed  brick  plant  com¬ 
plete,  modern  machinery.  Finest  clay  bank 
in  the  State.  Good  location,  at  Weeping  Water, 
Neb.,  on  two  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
30  miles  from  Lincoln,  40  from  Omaha,  25  from 
Nebraska  City.  Good  reasons  for  selling. 

Address,  Clark  Howard, 

7  3  c.  Weeping  Water,  Neb. 


WANTED.  An  experienced  man  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  successful  fire  brick  and  tile 
works.  Well  located,  an  abundance  of  splendid 
clay  and  good  demand  for  products.  Now  have  a 
good  cash  trade.  A  splendid  chance  for  a  reliable 
man  with  small  capital.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Jas.  Osborn, 

8. 1.  —  Hillsdale,  Ind. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  A  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SHUTTERS. 


We  are  prepared  to  execute 


promptly  order 

Iron  or 

Steel 

DOORS. 

They 

est  and 

most 

made. 

Send 

estimates. 

for  Corrugated 

SHUTTERS  and 

are  the  strong- 
durable  shutter 
dimensions  for 


THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

O.  Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 


Build  a  Splendid  Line  of 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK 


ENGINES 

- AND - 

BOILERS 


RETURN 

FLUE _ 

8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  First- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows; 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 


...  a....  CDRiNoriri  n  nmn  ii  s  A 
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CDT-OFF  WIRE.  COT-OFF  WIRE. 

Moulding’s  Cut-off  Wire  manufactured  and  tempered 
specially  for  Thos.  Moulding.  The  Best  Wire  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ever  imported.  Send  orders  to 

THOMAS  MOULDING, 

Room  66,  162  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Best  Wire  we  ever  vised. 

May,  1’urington  &  Co. 


Five  lbs.  will  last  me  a  lifetime,  there  is  so 
little  breakage.  1’hilip  Lichtenstadt. 


I  am  running  three  Chambers  and  one 
1’entield  Machine  and  will  say  that  Mould¬ 
ing’s  Wire  is  the  cheapest  because  there  is 
not  half  the  breakage  as  in  some  other 
wires.  Adam  Weckler. 


Am  running  eight  Chambers’  Machines, 
and  had  great  trouble  in  finding  wire  to  suit 
until  Mr.  Mouldiug  solved  the  difficulty. 

D.  V.  1’URINGTON. 


We  run  four  Chambers’  Machines  and  our 
breakage  is  so  little  we  scarcely  notice  it 
no  n  we  use  Moulding’s  Wire. 

8.  S.  Kimbell,  Gen.  Man. 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 


I  have  very  little  trouble  with  breakage 
now.  Before  we  used  Mr.  Moulding’s  Wire 
we  had  lots  of  it.  Fred  Zample. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  se)mi-clry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saves  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone ,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Raker  Street,  bet.  Greenwich  and  I.onibard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


tflOIt  SALK.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  lor 
1  dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Go., 

4  tf  d.  2705’ No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  and  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new  ; 
perfect  order.  Harland  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 


WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  competent  man  as  manager,  one 
who  has  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
brick,  terra  cotta,  ornamental  building  brick,  sewer 
pipe  and  washing  clays.  To  such  a  man  a  good 
salary  will  be  paid.  Address,  Box  9, 

8.  3.  c.  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

Seventeen  8%-in.x4-in.x2%-in. 

Sixteen  8%-in.x4*4-in.x2  and  13-16-in. 
Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Seventeen  834in.x4J^in.x234in. 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in.x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


QECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

IO  1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  25-horsc-power  Boiler  used  only  a  few  months. 
Write  for  particulars.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brick  and  tile  plant,  located 
at  West  Liberty,  Iowa.  40  h.  p.  engine,  new 
tubular  boiler— 40  in.  shell.  Martin  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine,  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Two  Round 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  10  acres  land,  on  which  is  an 
excellent  bed  of  clay  about  18  feet  in  depth.  Large 
two  story  Dry  House  for  tile.  Outside  dry  sheds 
and  pallets  for  drying  brick.  Everything  in  good 
running  shape.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling. 

Call  on,  or  address  J.  W.  Fuller, 

8.  tf.  d.  S.  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE.  We  have  for  sale  one  water  tank, 
Louisiana  cypress  wood,  absolutely  clear;  1« 
feet  high  outside  ;  20  feet  diameter  inside ;  twelve 
hoops;  first  hoop,  bottom,  434x434  inch;  three 
hoops,  4x34  inch;  four  hoops,  4x3-16  inch;  four 
hoops,  334x3-10  inch  ;  stares  and  one  bottom  fin¬ 
ished  to  2 '%  inches  thick ;  frost-proof  top :  space 
and  bottom  joist  filled  in  with  saw-dust;  set  on 
solid  posts  and  scaffold  ;  base  round  and  covered 
with  flooring;  has  indicator  board  outside  and 
painted;  capacity,  35,000  gallons  ;  cost  #1,000;  will 
sell  for  #500.  Evens  &  Howard, 

8.  1.  d.  916  Market  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

FOUNDERS,  MACHINISTS 

and  MACHINERY  CONTRACTORS. 


DRY  AND  WET  PAN  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 


Highest  References  from  Users 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power  Plants  and  Transmissions.  Correspondence  solicited. 


IndianapolisDusinessUniversitY 

old  Bryant  &  Stratton,  north  Pennsylvania  St.,  when  block,  opposite  post-office. 

THE  HIGHEST  CRADE  BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL. 

Established  1850;  open  all  the  year;  enterany  time ;  individual  instruction  ;  lectures;  large  facul¬ 
ty;  timeshort;  expenses  low;  no  fee  for  Diploma  ;  a  strictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com¬ 
mercial  center;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 
who  employ  skilled  help ;  no  charge  for  positions  ;  unequaled  111  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATALOGUE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


MAP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  he 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting-  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


■ 
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BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Keep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
“R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  MacHiMes, 
2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS.  f^F-PRESSES, 

Stonb-9xtracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARR0WS,TRUD\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/^PLETBBRIC^ORTXbOUTF  ITS 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

253  Fifth  Strf.et,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  OHX-rEHH-A-TElS 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  line  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  lire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880 ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

(ST'For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


KELLS  &  SONS, 

Suop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  h  . 
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A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


TO  MACKINAC 


Summer  Tours. 

Palace  Steamers.  Low  Rates. 

Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

DETROIT,  MACKINAC  ISLAND 

Petoskey.  The  800,  Marquette,  and 
Lake  Huron  Ports. 

Every  Evening  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Sunday  Trips  during  June,  July,  August  and 
September  Only. 

Our  illustrated  Pamphlets, 

Bates  and  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  furnish.d 
by  your  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 

E.  B.  WHITCOMB,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

THE  DETROIT  4  CLEVELAND  STEAM  NAV.  CO 


ELEVATORS 


FOB 


CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


section  of  conveyor. 


Roller  &  Detachable 


CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 

- For  Handling: - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’91  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 

- THE - 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 


PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

UST e~w  iLlloany,  Ind. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving ,  Sewerage ,  Water  Works 
Construction ,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting ,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering. 

The  only  Publication  lu  tlie  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  iu  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  prolit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 
Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


THE 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 
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PLAYING  CARDS. 


You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


PATENTS 


J.  B.  CRALLE  &  CO. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ILLUSTRATED  HAND  BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 


PENSIONS. 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in¬ 
cluded.  If  you  wish  vour  claim  speedily  and  suc- 

cessfuily  prosecuted,  J  AM  ES  TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

5  1a.  Washington,  D.  C. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

W E8TBB00K  A  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAYr.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


S.  Gr.  PHILLIPS, 


AGENT  AND 
PATENTEE. 


WOODBRIDGB,  1ST.  J. 


- DEALER  in - 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round, 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

No  chimneys  or  brick  structure. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears,  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,” 

Therefore, “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 


The  Craycroft  Re-press  Brick  Press. 


For  Re-pressing  Red  and  KIre  Rrlcls. 


This  Re-Press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 
Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  modern 
improvements,  and  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  market. 

It  is  manufactured  of  steel, 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and 
cast  iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

It  is  used  for  repressing 
red  brick,  which  are  used 
for  the  fronts  of  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  enables  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  makegood  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary  red 
brick. 

The  press  is  also  used  to 
repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from  this 
machine  furnished  on  appli, 
cation. 


Approximate  Weight,  900. 

Address,  BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
iwdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 


For  handling 
Cinders,  Ores,  fc 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 
Borden,  belleck&  (Jo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

Be^DEfl,  JSEIiIiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


\ 


PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 


It  Heads  tile  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  grates,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  bum  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
aave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

W  e  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Sellable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


“NEW  DISCOVERT”  KILN. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Ciziclaanatl,  O. 


Dquble strength 

culvert 

PIPE 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

|  Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTZD’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  AVater  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  miul,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOItKINUTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


'SCs*  77/zT  AA'/?OZV  / 

CwfTZVi?  &  Vr/vr/'./w/vG  Co  /« 
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r  I-I  K  CLAY-  W  ORKER 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  1  he  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay,  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Stifl  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front,  Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  Water  Pipes, 
Fire  Clays,  Fire  Bricks, Glass  Pots,  Terra  Cotta,  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.,  with  a  History  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glazes,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modem  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  85.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS— Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Work.  III.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay — The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities— How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring,  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bricks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manuf h cture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Rootling  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  the  full  Table 
ot  Contents  of  this  important  book,  with,  specimens  of 
trie  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Importers 
810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


single  ^Du^, ex  Pumps. 
/\oFyzo/JTAL  add  Vertical  Pay^p^. 

pesr^eskfA  Workmanship. 

Prizes  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

IDsilly  CvLtpio-t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  { HowaSs fSfeXK: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 

A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer. 

No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  tilled. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


CX_,^XTT  SHITTGLE  CO., 


In.cHa.xia,polis,  IncL 


the:  clay- worker. 
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STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 


The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  clavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO.. 

WellSYille,  Ohio. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  •>  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


Office  and  Works : 


^EgrWe  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Buena  T7"Ieti=u 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 


AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO,, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  fURglNKATI F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


m 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker 
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THE  CLAY-WORKRR 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

- ^  »>i » - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


<3-:EO.  TXT.  EATHSAM’S 

- PATENT - 

Standard  Flower  Pot  Machine 


This  machine  is  a  marvel  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  does  its  work  accurately 
and  with  a  rapidity  that  is  aston¬ 
ishing,  working  any  ordinary  clay. 

No  Skilled  Labor  Required. 


Brick  and  tilemakers  will  find  this 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  their 
plant.  The  ware  can  be  burned  in 
any  ordinary  kiln.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  giving  full  particulars. 

Address 


GEO.  W.  RATHSAM, 

175  Shelby  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Every  machine  fully  guaranteed. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


AK.ROKT,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  tc  e  r  . 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

®3Tls  fully,  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Sollcted.. 


Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N,  C. : 

Dear  Sir: — You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made  :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  that  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

W.  W.  MCDOWELL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


Akron  Fire  BhgK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  J^RICK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AIi  LX  SOU,  Sec 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Brick  Presses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  W  al  wor  th  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


StYLE  13. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO,,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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T  II  K  C  L  A  Y  =  W  O  R  PC  E  R. 


PAVING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
tind  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali¬ 
ties  where,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distributio’  . 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KILN  PLANS. 

A  large  number  of  brickmakers  aie 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  complete  building  plans  tf 
the  central  flue,  round  down  draft 
kiln  at  a  small  outlay.  The  plans  and 
specifications  are  invaluable  as  a  means 
of  reference,  and  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  asked  for  them.  Address  P. 
Arnold,  Supt.  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  7.  tf.  d 


BRICKYARD 
^CoNTRfrcT°RS 
fck.  SUPPLIES 
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COLUMBUS  STS 


The  Potts  Improved  Mould  Sander 

Has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  has  proven  to  be  a  superior  machine  to  any  made.  It  is  working  success¬ 
fully  where  other  machines  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  Brickmakers  to  be 
the  simplest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the  market. 
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It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand.  The  sand  cannot  spill  through  the  vents  in  the  moulds.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delays.  There  are  no  springs  or  light,  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  All  machines  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


OO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e)  r  . 


Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating-  and  Melting; 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  ‘‘Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 

5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


A  Complete  Vestibule  Limited 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 

A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers—  heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  section  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  cars  when  desired. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 


runs  b  e  t- 
ville,  Lex- 
Washington 
tibule  Sleep- 
runs  bet- 
ci  n  n  a  t  i  , 


ween  Louis- 
ington  and 
I  and  a  Ves- 

-N 

'-.j  ing  Car  also 
ween  C  i  n  - 


Richmu  n  d 


v# 

ROUTE 

and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 

Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 

The  train  is  perfect  in  every  respect ;  the 
sleeping  and  .  drawingroom 

cars  are  of  the  §  J  A  most  luxuri¬ 
ous  pattern ;  M  the  service  in 

the  dining  car  A  #  J  ^  is  equal  to 

that  of  any  p^ST  FLYINCr  VlgStNIAN  first  clttss  ho' 
tel,  and  the  dining  car 

runs  through  with  tbe  train,  not  being  cut  oft' 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated  ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  1  he 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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THE  CLAY-WORICER 


peteesoit, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 


Original  Galesburg  Dry  Pan  Clay  Crusher, 


Engines, 


FIRE  DOOR  &.  FRAME:. 


Boilers,  Shafting  and 

Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  W.  PETERSON, 

Box  582,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Telephone  35. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


General  Machinery. 

Corespondence  solicited. 

T.W.  PETERSON.  VENTILATOR. 


DAMPER, 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine 


Cunningham’s 


- and - 

Automatic 


Cutting  Table. 


THE  WALLACE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  (See  ad.  on  page  195.)  FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


c  u  r  mhv  CHAIN  BELTlNG 

F.  11.  \j.  lVlDl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


„  ,„i:„  ,o0„  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat.  Feb,  7, 1888. 

"T'HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
*  trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


"T  IT  R  C  T;  A  Y  =  W  3RKER- 
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Dry  &  W et-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


i  IIIhr  Vp  \  VI 

Hi 

an  i 

i  j 

•  :  _  — 

US 

- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
information. 


’  GALESBURG  ,IuSPQ. 
ALL  SIZES  UP  TO  ISOH.P. 


Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINDED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SI  NCR, 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28, 1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &.  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementsiinfHand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

g  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  ***  Orders  from  abroad 
w  iptly  attended  to. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  24  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills.  Temper, 
lug  machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers*  Tools. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

loa.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Send  ft»r  Circular  and  Prfee-LIgt. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  f^“Mention  The  Clay  Worker. 


I 


The  Clay-  w  orker. 


e  s.  2vi^.oia:iiTE:  ^oxrx.33. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
STYLE  A— 1%  YD.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (H  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  ■  -  .  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD. 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BEST  Revolving 

Dump  Table  made. 


3  IB,  MOX7L»E. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  specialty. 


We  furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  in  need 
of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


The  CtAY-WORKER. 
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THE  IHIPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIHCHINE. 


Manufactared  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 

Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Si^es  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  I*arge  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

ReBijNgeji  §  byirf;, 

Clia-iripaigrra..  -  Ills. 
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'THE  CLAY-  W  O  R  K  E  R  . 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 


CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co  s 
new  yard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Something  of  real  value  to  every  Brickmaker  who  is  using  or  intends  to  adopt  Oil  as  Fuel. 


The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  character  of 
our  Patent  Heat  Distributor,  which  is  intended  for  use  in  com¬ 
mon  up-draft  kilns  or  clamps,  which  may  be  of  any  desired 
number  of  arches,  three  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Immediately 
within  the  arches  at  each  end  is  a  rectangular  chamber,  see  Fig. 
3,  of  fire  brick  or  similar  material.  Metal  fire  boxes  or  heaters 
(see  Fig.  1)  are  located  in  each  arch,  the  outer  ends  of  each  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  one  of  the  rectangular  chambers.  The  heaters 
have  upon  their  upper  surface  graduated  apertures,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  largest  at  the  inner  end.  A 
horizontal  damper  is  made  to  slide  by  guide  flanges  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  heaters,  an  eye  being  upon  its  outer  end 
for  inserting  the  hooked  bar  for  the  purpose,  while  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  damper  a  gate  is  hinged.  The  flame  used  in 
heating  the  kiln  is  obtained  from  gas  or  oil,  by  means  of  a 
burner  introduced  at  the  mouth  of  the  arches,  and  inserted  in  the  rectangular  chamber,  the  smaller  perforations 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  heater  being  nearest  the  burners.  Should  the  green  brick  above  commence  to  pop  at 
any  point  in  the  length  of  the  heaters,  such  surface  is  immediately  covered  by  drawing  the  damper  over  it,  and 
should  the  popping  take  place  between  the  approaching  ends  of  the  heaters,  the  dampers  are  pushed  inward  until 
the  gate  falls  down  over  the  inner  ends  of  one  or  both  heaters.  The  device  also  prevents  back  draft  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  extinguishing  the  flame.  The  past  season’s  experience  proves  this  device  to  be  of  real  practical 
value,  and  it  should  be  investigated  by  all  who  intend  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel  in  burning  brick. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  inventor  and  patentee, 


P.  J,  GrURKTEE, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.lS 


9 
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4*  IT  EXCELS  v  I’M  •>  BEGINS  *  TILL  *  KIJVDg  •:•  0E  •:•  CIiflY  •>  WflRE  tf* 


The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow> 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular.  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


THE  BEST  BEICE:  OUST  THE 


fr 
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POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 


No  Soft  Brick. 


Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 


This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  lire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  0 


Box  1^10,  Za,rLesT7“ille,  O 
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THE  CLAY-WORKBR 


Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
ccesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  halls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  i 


IB.  _  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 

We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

N.  Y. 


crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones 

the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground 

used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  136  Liberty  St 


^THE  STANDARD  DRICK  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


The  c  e  a  y  =  w  o  r  pc  e  r. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Brick  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  <fc  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington 
&  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Crushers;  Purington,  Kimbell  Bricl 
;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  ; 
Crusher;  Weekler  Prussirif 

tu.ylt  >7  .V  . ‘  vu.  lunumg  ^  orusnera;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running 

Crusher ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running' 
V/^ers  ;  b  red  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher  ;  L.  W  ehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher 
John  Busse  is  rumng  1  Crusher.  b 

s"Any  Parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


[/  P 


Drake’s  Standard  DIhdrine  Works, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


The  Clay-  w  orker. 
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SIDE  CRANK  ENCINE 
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We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S 


tV><  '"tf., 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 


Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it 
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fcfc'CK 


MULE  TRUCK 


OFF-BEARING  TRUCK 


THE  CLAY-W 
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T  H  ED  C  L  A  Y  =  W  OR  KEK. 


THE  EUDALT  KILN 

BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


THE  IDOHT^.TSr-IDESnniF’T  4  lEEIX-OST. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING-  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness.  .  „  ..  Sllb1„rt 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point  by  having  first  caj  efhlly '  ^  ®  J  d 

of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  numbe  c  ’  1?ffl 

chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  drain ;  is s  as  dangerous  as  too  t  . 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  impoitant  subject  of  diafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  w  ares it 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better, ,  if  he  has  t 

or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  poition  of  the  kiln 

extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  doion-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  01  c  t 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  heai  a  gieat  deal ^  sam 
about ‘‘economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving .kiln  one 'should  be  ^oicmghy 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 

distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner.  .  _ , 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  rf  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented.  ,. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  the^buffdinga  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

rn«iT  OF  CONSTRUCTION  —These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

The  thSgs  tha^arT  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft.  <  , 

In thesekilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  lequned  and 

a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY  —Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES  —These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  aie  now  in  use 
that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  sboiild  be  hne 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using ^  fire-brick  foi  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 


64  Johnston’s  Building. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


. 
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MORRISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 


Gentlemen— The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co .,  Rome,  Ga.: 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 


Gentlemen— 1  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  casti¬ 
ngs  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 


Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  ki-lns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  fine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Connett  Pros. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Clioccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 


Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  lor  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 

Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 


R.  B.  Morrison : 


Chicago,  April  30,  1890. 


Dear  Sir — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago ;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


335. 


PROPRIETORS, 


aEOEC^IA. 


y  '■ 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
uuass  Houses, 

Rolling-  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


tslFWhen  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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“NEW  HAVEN” 

Brick  are  Square,  Sound  and  Well  Pressed. 


READ  WHAT  THE  WESTFIELD  BRICK  CO.  WROTE.  ^ 

A  RECORD  FOR  SEASON  OF  1890. 


Westfield,  Mass.,  October  31st,  1890. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — We  released  our  help  to-day  and  we  desire  to  state  to  you  the  result 
of  our  season’s  work  with  your  machine.  We  have  made  over  4,000,000  brick  and  have 
not  laid  out  one  cent  for  repairs.  The  machine  has  not  been  idle  one  moment  on  account 
of  any  trouble  with  it,  but  has  always  been  ready  for  work  when  we  required  it.  The  brick 
have  been  square  and  sound  and  well  pressed.  We  heartily  recommend  your  machine  to 
all  brickmakers,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  constructed  machine  on  the  market. 

Yours  Respectfully,  WESTFIELD  BRICK  CO. 

The  “New  Haven”  Machine  Now  Weighs 

Over  15,000  Pounds. 

It  is  the  Heaviest  and  Strongest  Stock  Brick  Machine  built  in  America. 


Write  for  information. 


THE  ITICLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


Our  principle  in  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


Keep  ahead  of  your  competitors  by  purchasing  a  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  for  it  will  make  a  superior  brick  at  less  cost  than  can  be  done  with  the  vertical 
machine  and  extra  pug  mill. 


Our  Horizontal  Machine  is  no  experiment. 

It.  has  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for^the  past  five  years  and  has  proven  to  do  all  we  claimed  for  it. 

It  requires  no  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  in  or  underneath  the  clay  where  the  sand  and  dirt  can  get  on  them  and  cause  it  to  wear 
apidly. 

Office  of  PAINESVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Painesville,  Ohio.  July  2nd,  1891. 

Gentlemen — The  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrator  furnished  by  you  are  doing  fine  work.  We  are  making 
thirty  thousand  first-class  brick  per  ten  hours  at  less  expense  than  we  were  ever  able  to  do  with  the  vertical  machine  and  pug 
mill  formerly  used  by  us  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  us  at  any  time  should  you  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Yours  Truly,  Painesville  Brick  Co. 


Every  machine  is  shipped  under  guarantee  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  We  make  a  specialty  of  erecting  complete  outfits, 
including  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND-^ 
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James  F.  Clark,  President. 

John  H.  Campbell,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


(Incorporated.) 


Established  1856. 
Incorporated  1891, 


Briel^  8  Jile  (T^aefyipe  <$ompapy 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


BRICK  AND  TILE,  AUGER  MACHINES, 


ALL  s: 


ES. 


They  are  the  best  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile,  Fire  Proofing-, 
Paving-  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  Lumber,  Hollow  Brick,  Building  and  Sidewalk  Blocks,  Etc. 

For  paving  brick  they  are  unexcelled, 


No.  2  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  avith  Side  Out  Cutting  Table,  Curved  Cut. 


making  a  stronger,  more  compressed 
and  better  brick,  at  less  cost  than  any 
other  style  of  machine  on  the  market. 
If  you  want  to  make  the  best  paving 
and  building  brick,  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  try  our  Auger  Machine.  We  fur¬ 
nish  them  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 
and  guaranteed  to  work  satisfactorily. 


This  cut  represents  a  small  size  Side 
Cut  Cutting  Table,  capacity  35,000  a  day. 
Cuts  the  patented  process  brick — the 
only  way  known  to  make  side  cut  brick. 
Absolutely  straight.  It  is  not  expen¬ 
sive.  Try  one.  Shipped  on  aproval. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. — 

TLI 


We  will  send  on  request  two  or 
more  brick  cut  on  this  Table,  that  you 
may  see  what  a  nice,  straight,  square 
cornered  brick  our  “patented  process” 
of  cutting  makes  and  that  our  Auger 
Machines  make  brick  free  from  cores 
or  laminations. 


No.  4  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table,  Curved  Cut,  Patented  Process. 


Write  to  us  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Testimonials. 

Our  “Little  Giant”  Repress  is  a  dandy,  doing  its  work  good  and  cheaply.  Price  is 
low.  We  recommend  them. 


MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Lenawee  Co., 


r 

; 


Morenei,  Mieh.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WE  GUARANTEE 


IEVIATHAN  *  BELTING 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 


BRICE  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  LETTER. 

Office  of 

Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co., 
W.  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 

712  National  Avenue  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

February  28,  1890. 
Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours, 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of 
the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  ‘‘Leviathan”  Belting  supplied 
by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We 
had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from 
9-inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved 
uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during 
the  last  25  years  used  every  description 
of  belting,  leather,  rubber  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has 
given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  yours. 

I  watched  their  working  carefully  from 
the  commencement  until  we  closed  down 
for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion 
of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less 
slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  got  more  work  through 
with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  our  class  of  work,  we  found 
the  weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
these  belts. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
with  any  one  wishing  information  on 
this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Ft.  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works. 

Wm.  H.  Ashwell. 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEVIATHAN”  Belting. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Con¬ 
veyor  Belt,  being  far  more 
serviceable  and  efficient  than 
any  other  belt  or  device. 


.Get  the  Leviathan 

and  you  get  the  Best. 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  been  using 
your  8-incli  8-ply  Leviathan  Belting  for 
three  years.  We  elevate  wet  glass  sand  to 
a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 
sprocket  chain  elevator,  and  we  find  by 
experience  that  one  Leviathan  belt  will 
elevate  eight  times  as  much  sand  as  a 
sprocket  chain  will,  before  it  wears  out. 
The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have 
given  us  good  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co. 


Dictated. 


Per  E.  C.  Downerd,  Pres 


Factories:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


248  Randolph  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Improved  Briel\  /T^aefyityery! 

If  you  wish  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way 
of  bi  lck  machinery,  you  should  not  fail  to  write  us  for  full  particulars  of 


our  new  machines  as  we  have  something  to  communicate  in  this  line  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  especial  interest. 


(UPRIGHT  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  AM)  PUG  MILL.) 

We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  machinery,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  figure  on  machinery  of  any  capacity  for  making  either  stiff  clay 
'or  sand  moulded  brick  and  guarantee  results.  Address 


W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


Willoughby. 

Ohio. US.  A 


//yy  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES  OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  CAPACITIES. 


OUTFITS  For  Making  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  PROOFING  and  TERRA  COTTA  LUMBER  A  SPECIALTY 


Cast  Rings  and  Conors  foi 
CrQ-roed  Kiln* 


Coin  btn  oa  Klin  ana 
1  Ajtb  Doors 


No  20  Compound  Four-RolUPateoted  CLAY  CRUSHER  AND  STONE  SEPARATOR 

WHS  Pm loni  kutomitlc  ^ood<» 


Line  SHAFTING,  Cast  PULLEYS,- Couplings,  Hangers  and  KILN  Castings. 

F'OR  F-ULL,  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON. 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  20  a  brick  machine 

Csoaoity  60  000  Q«ck  oo.  da> 


No  to  a  DIFFERENTIAL  MOTION  SMOOTH  ROLL  CRU8HER 

Site  of  Hollt,  24  >  SO  inoSM  Eadmsted  Weigh!,  (2,000  lt>«. 


No,  ?  SPECIAL  BRICK  MACHINE 


No  2  E  HORSE  POWER 
BRICK  MACHINE 


No  6  SPECIAL  TILE 
MACHINE 


No  20  B  BRICK  MACHINE 


No  16  D  BRICK  MACHINE 


No  16  S  BRICK  MACHINE 
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COMPLETE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  IMPROVED  MACHINERY  FOR 

BRICKMAKING,  EMBRACING 

“Automatic”  Brick  Machines  with  or  without  Pugmills. 

Clay  Disintegrators  that  are  positively  far  in  advance  of  all  similar 
machines  and  are  acknowledged  by  practical  men  who  have  investigated, 
to  be  very  superior.  Our  manner  of  setting  out  the  cutting  bars  (when 
necessary)  especially  recommend  them. 

Light  and  Heavy  Pugmills  adapted  to  attach  to  Brick  Machine, 
or  to  be  operated  independent.  We  build  special  machines  for  special 
purposes. 

Complete  arrangement  of  Hoisting  Drum,  Clay  Cars  and  Cable  to 
connect  direct  with  Brick  Machine  or  to  operate  separately. 

Our  own  patented  Clay  Conveyors  built  in  any  length.  Compare 

them  closely  with  all  other  offerings  and  let  merit  decide. 

Our  specialty  is  to  furnish  power,  shafting  and  machinery,  including 
all  fixtures,  and  deliver  same  in  practical  operation  under  guarantee.  Do 
not  bother  with  machinery  that  is  without 

REPUTATION. 

Take  it  a  little  slow.  Carefully  investigate  and  commence  right. 
Such  is  the  Road  to  Success.  Address  all  communications  to 

Jonatfjaij  Gfeagei1^  $ong, 

133  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


THR  CIvAY  =  worker. 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

(JplEf  Bl^  /T\/»<?(ll|^. 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Kansas  CUy,  Mo. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  6.;  Chicago,  ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where^  premiums  were^awar^ed! 
the  CHIEh  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors.  ’ 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability.  Is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  falls  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beanngs  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
back  into  the  mud  drum;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  s 

^icksm^e  by  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 
The  NE  W  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  fire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  dan*>-er  of 
breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick. 

“The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine  Engines 
Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application.  ’  ’ 


■  v 

1X3 - 

AMO  Di/c 
•  w  tj  n  o 

i 

The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  <fe  Machine  Works, 

^.ndeison,  Irxdla-r^a,. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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The  I.  X.  L».  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largesfjsize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 


With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached.  First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 


The  C 
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Hilton’s  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 


This  machine  is  built  all  of  iron 
and  steel;  is  open  the  whole 
length  on  top.  Grinding  tub,  ten 
feet  long;  is  provided  with  my 
patent  relief  pitman  and  relief 
pushout,  and  horizontal  plunger 
for  filling  press-box. 

Height  of  machine  is  6  feet. 

Weight,  16,000  lbs. 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 

Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with 
out  breaking. 

No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  according  to  facilities  fur  getting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine,  it  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  tiie  best  of  its  class. 

WARNING  XO  MACHINE  MEN  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 

WILLIAM  HILTON, 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


This  being  the  season  when  the  clay  is  dry  and  hard  and  every  brick  manufacturer  has 
more  or  less  trouble  with  his  brick  cracking  from  hard,  dry  lumps  which  cause  great  loss. 

We  will  give  you  a  pointer. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

But  purchase  at  once 


Our  principle  of  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


The  Potts  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator. 

Do  not  put  off  purchasing  the  machine  with  the  excuse  that  you  have  not  the  time  but  will  do  it  this  winter  when  not 
busy.  The  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  will  overcome  the  above  trouble  as  well  as  make  a  saving  of  from  2  to  4 
Dollars  per  day  in  labor  and  make  you  a  better  brick  than  you  ever  made  before. 

The  Combined  Pug  Mill  is  a  complete  machine  and  can  be  attached  to  any  machine  on  the  market,  in  from  one  to  two 
days,  and  you  will  make  up  the  lost  time  in  less  than  one  week  in  the  saving  of  cracked  brick. 

Every  machine  put  out  under  a  guarantee  to  do  the  work  or  no  sale. 


Office  of  C.  &  L.  MERRICK, 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Since  starting  the  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  purchased  of  you  last  fall  we  are  making  the  best  brick  at  a  less 
cost  than  we  have  ever  made  before.  We  formerly  soaked  our  clay  21  hours,  but  are  now  working  it  direct  from  the 
bank,  making  a  saving  of  two  men’s  wages  per  day.  Yours  Truly,  C.  &  L.  MERRICK. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

C.  &,  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


i 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Jiffip  *  flutomatie  *  Briq^  *  /T\ael7ii7es” 

BE~^~03ST3D  QTJESTIO  1ST 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  ‘“Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 


The  Latest  Improved  "Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Relief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY.  HAVE  A 
LATELY  invented  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  PERCEPTIBLE  JAR. 

The  BOTTOM  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Read  it“ 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21st,  1889. 
Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  filled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and.  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
Out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  band.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuccess  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  _  Very  Truly  Yours, 
(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 
\ve  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 
tor  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 

TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 


The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

Not  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


■nmi.m'i.lltmffl 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


The  Clay  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r.  . 


■••I  SIMPLE  •  TESTIMONIALS 

From  Among  the  Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Operation  in  all 


of  the  Country. 
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Sections 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  19,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  a  recent  date,  asking  in  regard 
to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  the  I letcher  &  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased  last  spring,  1  feel  it  is  due  your  firm 
to  give  you  a  complimentary  letter  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
only  made  2,000,000  brick  this  season,  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  36,000  to  42,000  of  good,  nice,  square  brick  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  cheap  machine  to  buy  the  “New  Quaker,” 
and  in  regard  to  the  Pug  Mill,  will  just  say  that  no  mud-working  ma¬ 
chine  is  complete  without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
deserve,  I  remain,  Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  N.  Wiegel, 

Superintendent  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  21,  1889. 

1  Gentlemen:  We  have  been  using  four  of  your  Heavy  Steam  power 
“New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  for  the  past  two  years  successfully  in 
our  Riverside  brickyards,  and  intend  ordering  one  or  more  machines 
with  the  complement  of  Pug  Mill  and  Sander,  making  our  daily  out¬ 
put  160,000  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  respectfully,  Sacramento  Transportation  Co., 

By  J.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Post  Falls,  Idaho,  October  4,  1890. 
Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  would  say  we 
consider  the  “New  Quaker”  the  best  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market. 
It  makes  a  perfect  brick  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  put 
twenty  thousand  bricks  per  day  on  the  yard  with  eleven  men. 

Yours  respectfully,  Post  Falls  Brick  Co. 


Urban  a,  Ill.,  October  23,  1890. 

J  Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th,  asking  how  I  like  the 
“New  Quaker  Machine”  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I  will  say  in  the  last  two 

1  years  have  made  7,000,000  brick  with  them  and  see  no  reason  (with 
slight  repairs  of  wearing  parts)  why  they  should  not  be  good  for  that 
many  more.  So  much  for  their  durability.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they 
turn  out,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have 
ever  seen.  Respectfully,  Sheldon  Brick  Co., 

By  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Manager. 

Corning,  Iowa,  October  9,  1889. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  I  will  say  that  the  “New  Quaker” 
Horsepower  Brick  Machine  I  bought  from  you  last  spring  is  all  that 
you  claimed  it  to  be.  None  of  my  hands  had  ever  seen  a  brick  machine 
of  any  kind  in  operation,  but  they  soon  caught  on.  With  clean  sand 
and  moulds  aad  good  tempered  clay  (which  are  all  necessary  to  make 
bricks  by  any  method)  and  a  team  of  lively  horses,  the  machine  will 
make  all  the  bricks  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it.  Last  season  by 
hand  moulding  I  lost  agieat  many  brick' by  cracking,  both  in  the 
sheds  and  on  the  yard.  This  season  I  have  lost  none.  I  have  shed 
room  for  42,000.  The  stalls  hold  414.  When  running  we  usually  make 
four  stalls  per  hour  or  1650  brick.  We  have  made  a  stall  of  41*4  brick 
in  eight  and  a-half  minutes  on  a  spurt.  Respectfully, 

W.  B.  McLaughlin. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  The  two  Extra  Heavy  “New  Quaker”  Machines 
which  we  bought  of  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  you 
seat  us  last  year.  They  have  done  better  than  you  promised  they 
would  do.  We  gladly  recommend  them.  Yours  truly, 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  (Jo. 


Marshall,  Mo.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  23d  received.  We  think  you  have  the 
best  brick  machine  in  the  market.  We  can  make  brick  equal  if  not 
better  than  stock  brick.  If  any  one  doubts  what  we  gay  in  this  part 
of  this  of  the  country,  they  can  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick  are  here  ready  for  inspection. 

Respectfully  yours,  Merkins  &  Rose  Bros. 


“GO  THOU  AND 

If 

. 


Helena,  Mont.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  regarding  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  will  say  that  the  four  extra 
heavy  Metcher  &  Thomas  Pugmills  in  connection  with  the  four  extra 
heavy  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
from  the  first  day  that  we  started.  We  also  have  four  mould-sanding 
machines.  The  day’s  work  has  been  30,000  per  machine,  and  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  that  amount  in  nine  hours  and  have 
made  that  amount  in  seven  hours.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  pugmills  to  anyone  contemplating  purchasing  soft  mud 
machinery.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  yard  durin°’  the 
brickmaking  season  I  will  gladly  explain  the  merits  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  to  them.  1  remain, 

\  ours  truly,  Chas.  H.  Bray,  Supt.  N.  Kessler’s  Brickyard. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  September  26,  1889. 

Gents:  The  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  brick.  Can  make  2,000  an  hour  with  six  men  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  brick.  The  men  and  myself  knew  nothing  about  the  machine, 
but  we  have  never  been  hindered  one  minute,  nor  has  it  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  A.  Irish. 

Santa  Clara,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1890. 

Sirs:  The  two  horsepower  machines  we  bought  of  you  are  good 
and  will  sign  any  testimonial  you  desire.  Yours,  John  Hurd,  ’ 

President  Northern  Adirondack  R.R. 

[We  never  write  up  testimonials  for  signature  and  only  publish 
what  our  customers  actually  say.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1890. 

Gentlemen  :  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  Extra  Heavy  Machine  1  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  works 
very  nicely  and  makes  nice,  square  brick,  and  in  fact  gave  me  every 
satisfaction.  I  gladly  recommend  your  machine  to  brickmakers.  ' 
W ishing  you  success,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

Fred.  W.  Harvey. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  October  2,  1890. 

Gents:  The  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring  has  given  satisfaction.  I  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
1  took  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  spring  and  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Denver,  and  visited  most  of  the  brickyards  on  the  route,  and  came 
home  and  ordered  a  “New  Quaker”  from  you.  I  use  the  pallet  system 
with  a  swing  roof,  which  is  a  good  thing.  No  lost  brick  by  rain. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  P.  Alsip. 

Lockland,  Ohio,  October  15,  1890. 

Gents:  Have  been  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.  Have 
made  good  brick  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  ten  hours.  Our  brick  have 
taken  the  lead  over  hand-made  and  other  machine-made  brick  in  this 
section.  Respectfully  yours,  Mueller  &  Pater. 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recommendation  for  your  “New 
Quaker”  Machine,  for  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  We  put 
it  to  a  test  and  run  1,700  brick  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  nice  brick 
as  you  wish  to  see  in  the  manner  we  manufacture. 

[Extra  Heavy.]  Yours  truly,  Simon  Kline. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  October 6, 1890. 

Gentlemen :  March  15th  I  started  the  running  of  the  Extra  Heavy 
Steampower  “New*  Quaker”  Machine  I  purchased  from  you,  since 
wh>ch  time  I  have  turned  out  a  daily  average  of  46,000  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick.  During  that  time  1  have  been  to  but  little  delay  for 
repairs.  Any  of  your  many  customers  contemplating  the  running  of 
a  yard  requiring  that  amount  of  output,  I  certainly  would,  and  can 
cheerfully  recommend  to  them  the  above  size  and  kind  of  machine. 

Respectfully,  James  Bleeker. 

[Mr.  Bleeker  uses  a  mould-sanding  machine  to  accomplish  this 
rapid  speed  which  enables  the  machine  to  turn  out  just  as  many  brick 
as  you  can  take  care  of  per  day.] 


DO  LIKEWISE.” 
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TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


TECUMSEH.  MIOH. 


Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


Pug  Mills, 

Cutting  Tables, 
Reduction  Mills,  Etc. 


Send  for  circulars 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


(Sta{}  wattulalotr  &n& 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringe! s  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


_ 

In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 

[great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clay  working  machine  to  any 
;  capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

!  - REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  <fc  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Haj’t 
Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Go.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 


erous  others. 


Adrress  all  orders  to 


) 


JOHN  TORRENT, 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 
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The  clay-worker. 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN 

BRICK  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

[INCORPORATED.] 

Dealers  in  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  Etc. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Brick  Machinery,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators, 
Pug  Mills,  Brick  Moulds  and  Brick  Manufacturers’  outfits  in  general. 

\  The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Mention  Clay-Worker.  LANCASTER.  PA.,  U.  S.  A- 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO.. 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 


We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


I3ST1D. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


ZE3TTSSTTIX-.X 


THE  NEW  BUCYRUS  GIANT  BRICK  MACHIN 

Unequaled  for  Making  Pavers,  For  Side-cut  or  End-cut  Brick. 


S 

•  M 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  Place  of  Manufacture  of  the  Chambers’  Machines. 

Chicago  brick  manufacturers  have  found  The  Chambers  Brick  Ma- 
chines  well  adapted  to  the  stiff  blue  clay  of  that  locality,  and  this  year  the 
Chambers  Machines  in  and  around  Chicago  have  a  daily  capacity  of  over 
3,000,000  bricks,  equivalent  to  more  than  400  miles  of  clay  bar  per  day. 

Chicago’s  output  on  the  Chambers’  Machines  for  one  month  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pave  a  pathway  one  foot  wide  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
while  in  less  than  three  months,  Chicago  may  girdle  the  Earth  with 
Chambers’  Machine  made  brick, 

Truly!  CHICAGO  is  GREAT. 

Likewise  The  CHAMBERS  BRICK  MACHINES. 


The 


-  w  O  R  K  E  R. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The^Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and|504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 


«®““8ee  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


THE  CLAY’  W  O  R  K  E  R  • 


OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Simplicity  of  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  strength  and 
large  capacity.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  address  the 
manufacturers, 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  GO. 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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The  Clay-worker 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine,  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day. 

If  you  want  a  machine  for  good, 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  ■  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands 
alone  in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly, 
economically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only 
Dryer  that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don  t  be  deceieved  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  I  he  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  D.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 

Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GcEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No,  r, 

ED.  p.  CflliliOW/IY,  GEJflt  flGEJVT.  PA. 


fyarer’s  Improued  Dryer. 

Will  Dry  Any  and  All  Kinds  of  Clay  Products!  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 
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Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 


Office,  Adams  Express  Building. 


185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No.  3  1  5,855,  April  14,  1885.  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885. 

No,  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8,  1889. 

We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 

This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  taces  than  any  other  press- 
This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 
Terms,  the  most  liberal. 

Purchasers  are  protected. 

Olay  sent  us  will  be  thorough¬ 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


THE  U.  S,  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 


T  I  T  K  C  Tv  A  V  -  w  O  R  K  E  R 
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OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY. 

CHICAGO,  ULiHi. 

To  the  Brick  Trade: — 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  This  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

The  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer"  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements.  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  other  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company, 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

PATTERN  OF  1891  |^- 

Fhe  Illustration  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  New  Boyd 
Press.  It  has  been  so  improved  and  simplified  in  every  part  that  it  is 
now  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  so  proportioned  that  it  cannot  be  broken. 
There  are  no  latches,  hooks,  stops,  or  buffers,  consequently  no  hammer¬ 
ing  or  pounding.  Every  motion  is  positive,  mechanical  and  noiseless. 
There  are  but  few  bearings  and  journals;  each  is  made  of  best  material, 
perfectly  fitted,  of  ample  area,  and  all  above  the  clay.  Any  amount  of 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  brick,  or  to 
both.  The  brick  are  absolutely  uniform  in  size  and  thickness,  and  have 
no  granulations  through  the  center. 

The  mold  liners  and  plungers  can  be  quickly  removed  and  orna¬ 
mental  shapes  substituted.  All  duplicate  parts  are  made  to  gauges  and 
are  absolutely  interchangeable. 

The  aggregate  capacity  of  Boyd  Presses  now  in  successful 
operation  in  the  United  States,  (about  2,500,000  per  day)  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  power  presses  combined.  I  he  Boyd  Presses  are 
making  tne  finest  pressed  brick  now  made  in  this  country. 

We  keep  in  stock  2-Mold.  3- Mold,  4-Mold  and  6-Mold  machines. 
We  guarantee  success  on  the  yard.  Purchasers  may  make  a  thorough 
test  of  our  machines  before  acceptance.  The  New  Boyd  P  ress  will 
make  a  greater  quantity  of  perfect  brick  per  mold  than  any  other  press. 

We  are  prepared  to  press  and  burn  samples  of  clay  at  our  Chicago 
factory,  where  machines  may  be  seen  under  belt  and  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  at  all  times. 

If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  machine. 

W  rite  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

CHISHOLM,  BOYD  Sc  WHITE, 


324  Doarloorn  St., 


cmciiao. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


jd.  0.  U/tyit^ey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  STRENGTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 


y  -  f 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them :  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines;’ 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 


H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gen’l  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TIEIKIMIS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO, 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

J&.  EECOED  iiLEID  I 

_ 


READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9  x  1%  x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  Y.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir :— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has . 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction ;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  fir6t-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  mooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir :— The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  W  hittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tifiany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — After  operating  'he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  mcst  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ol  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir :— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tak^  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 
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ESTABLISHED  185*1. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  "LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 


Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 

Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 

1.  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
strongly  constructed  that  there  is  no  spring  or  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and  openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  machine  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  ? 

minimum  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine,  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 
do.  4.  The  adjustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  time.  B  ..  ro 

Besides  the  Presses,  we  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers,  also  Engines  and  Boilers  com- 
ilete.  We  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
.lining  Machinery  Bridge  Works,  Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheeriully 


fi 


given. 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.  ^  „  T1t  u  ^  ^  ,00n 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  kt.  Louis,  Mo.:  Ogden,  Utah,  October  15,  1890. 

Gentlemen- Yours  of  the  1st  iust.  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of  54,000  brick  in  that  time 
p  *  *  *  The  Lion  Machine  that  I  ordered  last  spring  and  was  unable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine,  is  certainly  the  finest 

and  best  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine  made  without  any  exception.  We  have  been  running  it  now  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  making  24,000  front  brick  every 
tea  hours  aud  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  took  a  green  brick  direct  from  the  machine  and  drove  a  spike  through  an  inch  board  without  breaking  the  brick.  Our 
brick  made  on  the  Lion  Brick  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  10, 1890;  stood  the  severe  Hydraulic  Test  which .they _were  subjected 
to  over  all  others  without  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick.  Tou  can  look  for  an  order  from 
me  for  another  machine  for  next  sfason.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  hour  during  working  time  i since  if .has  been  in. our -yard  and  we have  for 

repairs.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am  Yours  Very  Truly,  W.  M.  ANDERSON,  Manager  Anderson  Pressed  BricK  oo. 

Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.  _  „  -r  Q  ^  ,  lflQn 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  _  .  Dal}aa’  Texaa;  Sept  7’  1®90; 

Gentlemen  — About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 
of  such  fine  duality  that  we  found  it  necessarv  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 
u  weeange?  our  yards  and  bulkliiigsready  for  them.  We  And  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 

of  each  Press  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  TEXAS  PrIssE^  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.— ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Agent  for  the  South,  D.  B.  DRUMMOND, 

813  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agent  for  Canada,  HUOH  CAMERON, 

71  Adelaide  St.,  East  Toronto,  Canada. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  2io,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Simpson  brick  Press. 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 

IMMENSE  STRENGTH.  # 

*  IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 

Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


TmR  n  T ,  A  V  -  W  O  K  R  R  . 
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We  have  been  manufacturing;  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


1 


I 

} 


u 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  0.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines. 

H  C  Gillick  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  10, 1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  your  inquiry,  will  say  that  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  10"  Disintegrator  purchased  over  one  year  ago  It  does  its  work  well 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  never  gives  us  a  minute’s  trouble.  We  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  trade.  Yours  Respectfully, 

KENTUCKY  DRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  Fred  G  ernest,  \  ice  Pres. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  20, 1889. 

athan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

We  have  been  using  one  of  your  40"  Disintegrators  for  two  years,  and,  will 
ly,  that  no  other  Disintegrator  will  prepare  clay  as  nicely  for  dry  pressed 
rick.  It  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  in  10  hours,  and  is  a  very  durable 


lachine. 


Yours  Respectfully,  _ 

COLLEGE  HILL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


North  Baltimore,  O.,  July  29,  1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  Improved  Disintegrator,  will 
say,  nothing  better  has,  in  my  opinion,  ever  been  developed  for  pulverizing 
dry  clay.  In  former  years  I  experimented  with  almost  every  pulverizer  in  the 
market,  and  finally  settled  on  the  Stedman  as  the  most  serviceable  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest  amount  of  clay  in  a  given  time.  The  two  machines  that  I  now 
have  in  operation  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  during  the  present  busy 
season,  are  running  nights  as  well.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  been 
improving  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  am  almost  sorry  that  I  am 
not  in  need  of  another  that  I  might  buy  the  latest. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

CENTRAL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  W.  D.  Richardson,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOR  PRICES. 


NOTICE.— In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 

trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 
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OXX:F>XL.OXTXir : 


The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  <0,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 


TZESTIEfOIbTI.A.IILjS- 


Doing-  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Work',  Thad.  S.  Smith,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  !o  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  s' ate  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
exce'lent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  Truly,  Tiiad  S.  Smith. 


Of  Yery  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va. 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


2705  and  2707  North  Broadway 
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D.  V.  PURINCTON,  Pres. 


W.  8.  PURINCTON,  V.  Pres,  and  Cen.  Manager.  A.  A.  MATTESON,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Purington  Paving  Brick  Company, 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 


.Aug*~. 12T 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

CITY. 

Gentlemen:-  I  have  just  returned  from  Galesburg  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  as  well  as  ourselves  on  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dryers  that  you  built  for  me  about  a  year  ago.  The 
changes  that  you  have  made  on  them  lately  have  improved  the  dryers 
very  much  and  the  temperature  therein  averages  23  degrees  higher 
since  the  improvements  were  made. 

I  never  saw  dryers  working  better  than  those  are  doing  at 
Galesburg,  and  I  suggest  that  hereafter  you  build  all  your  dryers 
with  the  same  improvements  that 


Vol.  XVI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1891. 


No.  3 


scraped  out  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth.  The  effect  resembled 
that  of  some  old  wall  which  might  have 
been  built  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
was  certainly  as  good  as  I  could  have 
got  by  using  the  high  priced  rough  or 
mottled  bricks  that  are  so  popular  now- 
a  days,  and  at  not  over  one-fifth  the  cost. 
How  fashion  has  changed  since  the 
days,  not  so  long  gone  by  either,  when 
Philadelpli  ia>v  pressed  brick 
were  consul-/  ..  N.ered  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  /  /*\  \1  >  r  i  c  k  wo  r  k  t 

I  remem. /’  v  ij  \  \ber  seeing, 
so  me/  /  r,H  1  \  years 


caustic  tiles.  What  was  there  so  strange 
about  their  wanting  more  money  for 
less  work,  after  all,  that  their  demand 
should  be  printed  in  a  daily  paper  with 
a  special  heading?  If  they  had  struck 
for  more  work  and  less  pay,  that  would 
have  been  worth  talking  about.  But 
who  is  there  that  doesn’t  want  “less  work 
and  more  pay  ?”  I  think  if  every  human 
heart  were  to  be  cut  open,  some  such  mot¬ 
to  as  that  of  the  tile  layers  would  be 
found  graven  in  it.  What  was  the  word 
“Italy,”  which  Browning  said  would  be 
found  carved  in  the  core  of  the  heart, 
but  a  more  graphic  and  poetic  express¬ 
ion  of  this  deep-seated  longing  for  less 
work  and  more  pay?  The  land  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  cloudless  skies,  of  poetry,  and 
beauty,  and  tradition,  and  romance,  of 
lotos  eating  and  dolce  far  niente, 
was  what  he  loved  and  longed  for; 
and  when  we  say  we  want  less 
vork  and  more  pay,  we  mean 
mly  that  we  want  the  things 
that  “Italy”  means  to  the 
poet  who  makes  Italy 
his  home.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should 
never  utter  a 
rote  s  t 
against 
having 


Written  for  the  Clav-Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 


No.  41. 


7™HE  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  gable 
^  for  a  school  building,  which  was 
produced  by  the  American  Terra  Cotta 
and  Ceramic  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration 
was  made. 

The  design  is  a  happy  one  for  the 
purpose  intended  and  is  as  full  of  taste¬ 
ful  art  as  such  a  subject  could  be,  while 
the  back  ground  of  fancy  work  upon 
which  the  symbols  are  thrown  in  neat 
and  graceful.  The  engraving  reveals  a 
distinctness  and  perfection  of  execu¬ 
tion  that  could  be  made  only  with 
much  difficulty  and  expense  out 
of  any  other  material.  The 
piece  is  a  specimen  of  archi¬ 
tectural  display  that  is 
seeking  expression  in 
many  forms  and  in 
terra  cotta  may  be 
brought  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Great  care, 
however 
sh  o  u  1 
be 


taken  by  designers  not  to  overstep  good 
taste  in  ornamentation  by  designing  florid 
or  meaningless  art  forms,  or  rather  forms 
without  art,  because  that  will  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  natural  craving 
for  ornamentation  in  architecture  to  the 
level  of  a  popular  craze.  The  dividing 
line  between  art  and  caricature  is  very 
close,  and,  like  the  overloaded  Byzantine 
style,  might  bring  the  whole  into  dis¬ 
favor. 

ECENTLY  in  laying  up  some  brick¬ 
work  I  used  the  roughest,  cheapest, 
and  darkest  hard-burned  bricks  I  could 
find,  laying  them  all  up  as  headers, 
breaking  joints  in  each  course,  using 
dark  mortar,  and  having  ’  the  joints 


since,  in  a  suburban  town  near  London, 
Philadelphia  pressed  brick  used  as  a 
trimming  for  houses  built  of  the  local 
English  brick.  They  had  been  specially 
imported  for  this  purpose,  while  nowa¬ 
days  the  Philadelphia  architects  hunt 
far  and  near  for  rough  and  parti-colored 
brick  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the 
uniform  deep  red  tones  of  the  pressed 
brick. — E.  H.  Brown  in  Architectural  Era. 


LESS  WORK  AND  MORE  PAY. 

I  WAS  struck  by  the  heading  over  a 
1  news  item  in  one  of  the  papers  the 
other  day  :  “They  want  less  work  and 
more  pay.”  “They”  were  the  millers 
and  millwrights,  and  the  layers  of  en- 


great  deal  less  work  to  do  and  being 
paid  a  great  deal  more  for  doing  it;  but  I 
sh  ouldn’t  be  willing,  as  so  many  foolish 
workmen  are,  to  remain  idle  and  get  no 
pay  at  all,  because  I  couldn’t  get  just 
what  I  wanted  in  wages  and  work. — Ex. 

Experiments  to  test  the  strength  of 
brick  have  demonstrated  a  crushing 
resistance  of  from  5,000  to  22,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  according  to  the  quality 
of  brick.  The  average  of  ten  varieties 
was  7,150  pounds.  As  the  standard 
strength  given  by  the  engineering  text¬ 
books  is  only  from  500  to  5,200  pounds, 
it  is  evident  that  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
since  those  books  were  compiled. — Ex. 
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The  Clay-  w  orker. 


Never  Talk  Back. 


Never  talk  back,  such  things  is  reprehensible. 

A  fellow  only  corks  himself  that  jaws  a  man 
that’s  hot ; 

In  a  quarrel,  ef  you’ll  only  keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  he  sensible, 

The  man  that  does  the  talkin’  ’ll  get  worsted 
every  shot ! 

Never  talk  hack  to  a  feller  that’s  abusin’  you— 

Jest  let  him  carry  on,  and  rip  and  cuss  and 
swear ; 

And  when  he  finds  his  lyin’  and  his  dammin’s 
jest  amusin’  you, 

You’ve  got  him  clean  kerflummixed,  and  you- 
want  to  hold  him  there ! 

Never  talk  back,  and  wake  up  the  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

And  call  a  man  a  liar,  howsomever  that’s  his 
fix ; — 

You  can  lift  and  land  him  furder  and  with  grace- 
fuller  impunity 

With  one  good  jolt  of  silence  than  a  half  a  doz¬ 
en  kicks !  —  J.  W.  Riley. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ROOFING  TILES. 


INCE  writing  the  last  letter  on  the 
subject  of  tiling  I  have  been  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  France,  and  have  had  some  little 
opportunity  of  examining  the  tiling  for 
roofs,  the  early  history  of  which  I  have 
been  writing  about.  I  find  the  forms 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  others  as 
well,  in  common  use.  The  more  I  see  of 
this  kind  of  roof  the  more  am  I  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  has  not  come  into  general 
use  in  America.  When  one  is  able  to 
ride  for  a  half  a  day  at  a  time  and  see 
nothing  else  than  tile  roofs,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  country  where  there  is  not 
a  little  slate,  he  must  be  persuaded  that 
nothing  better  can  be  afforded  than 
tiling  for  roof  covering.  In  some  of  the 
new  buildings,  which  have  some  of  the 
fancy  touches  on  them,  around  Paris, 
and  some  of  the  watering  places  on  the 
western  coast  of  France  we  see,  occa- 
sionly,  slate  roofs.  They  use  them 
because  they  cost  more,  because  there  is 
a  greater  novelty  connected  with  the  nse 
of  slate.  Just  as  some  of  our  people  in 
building  extravagantly  will  sometimes 
use  a  material,  not  because  of  any  in¬ 
herent  merit,  but  rather  because  it  is 
unusual,  because  it  varies  from  what  is 
in  common  use;  it  is  something  which 
their  neighbors  do  not  have.  But 
through  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  parts  in  and  around  Paris,  the  tile 
roof  is  every  where  to  be  found.  As  to 
the  forms  their  number  is  legion.  We 
see  them  on  all  the  farm  houses,  except¬ 
ing  where  there  is  an  occasional  thatch 
roof.  We  have  no  roof  covering  in 
America  which  has  such  universal  use 


as  the  tile  in  the  country  through  which 
I  have  recently  traveled. 

The  invention  of  new  forms  for  tile 
covering  is  not  necessary.  One  can  find, 
as  I  now  know,  nearly  all  of  the  patterns 
which  I  have  illustrated  as  old  tiling  not 
only  in  use  to-day,  but  being  manu¬ 
factured  at  this  time.  Their  general 
constructive  forms  are  the  same.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  detail  which  have  to  do  with 
appearance  are  various,  but  they  never 
in  any  way  effect  the  general  principles 
of  construction  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  various  tiles  which  I  have  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  past. 

People  who  buy  roofing  material  in 
America  are  always  more  or  less  gen¬ 
erous  in  regard  to  new  materials.  The 
writer  remembers  at  one  time  when  he 
was  connected  with  the  building  of  a 
number  of  large  State  buildings  that  the 
matter  of  roofing  material  came  up  for 
consideration,  and  that  tiling  among 
other  coverings  was  considered.  The 
writer  explained  to  the  board  which  had 
this  work  in  charge,  the  general  ad¬ 
vantages  of  tile  roofing.  He  represented 
that  there  was  no  material  in  use  at  this 
time  which  had  so  much  good  history 
back  of  it.  He  cited  the  hundreds 
of  years  of  time  through  which  it  had 
passed  and  that  such  roofs  are  without 
evidence  of  decay  where  there  is  a 
standing  structure.  He  cited  all  this 
and  proved  it  by  facts.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fire  proof  qualities  of  the 
tile  covering,  how  it  is  that  a  clay 
product  is  the  only  material  which  will 
stand  all  variations  of  temperature  with¬ 
out  being  effected  thereby.  This  was 
illustrated  by  stating  that  roof  sheeting 
covered  with  tiling  would  in  effect  be 
protected  as  with  a  covering  of  brick. 
The  disadvantages  of  slate  were  pos¬ 
itively  illustrated.  We  had  some  sam¬ 
ples  of  slate  in  the  office.  They  were 
subjected  to  a  mild  degree  of  heat, 
which  at  once  destroyed  them  and 
showed  what  would  happen  in  case  of 
fire  near  a  building  covered  with  a  slate 
roof.  The  tile  samples  were  placed  in  a 
grate  over  a  very  hot  fire  and  were  not 
effected  in  the  least  thereby.  Slate  was 
farther  attacked.  We  over-hauled  some 
of  the  bills  for  repairing  slate  roofs  on 
other  state  structures,  and  showed  that 
on  the  basis  of  regular  annual  expendi¬ 
tures  for  such  repairs  that  it  would  only 
take  a  few  years  to  pay  for  an  entirely 
new  roof.  After  all  this  the  board  was  ripe 
for  the  purchase  of  about  three  thousand 
squares  of  tile  roofing.  We  visited  the 
works  of  one  of  the  leading  establish¬ 


ments  where  it  was  said  they  were 
prepared  to  show  how  easily  and  ex¬ 
peditiously  a  tile  covering  could  be  made. 
This  company  had  purchased  the  patent 
for  a  tile  covering  and  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  it.  The  patentee  was 
employed  as  superintendent  at  a  large 
salerv.  However,  he  had  never  made 
tiles  in  merchantable  quantities  and 
had  never  given  his  roof  a  test.  The 
Board  went  to  this  establishment,  which 
was  represented  to  be  in  running  order. 
The  machinery  would  not  work,  and 
there  was  not  a  tile  made  during  all  the 
time  that  they  were  in  the  place. 
Neither  did  the  manufacturer  have  any¬ 
thing  to  show  them  except  a  few  bits  of 
tiling  that  were  made  some  place  else. 


All  this  was  a  deadner.  It  made  the 
Board  sick  of  every  thing  that  had  been 


said  of  tile  roofing  in  the  past.  The 
slate  men  came  in  and  said  that  the 
theory  of  tile  roofing  was  all  right  but 
that  the  manufacture  was  a  lost  art. 
The  Board  purchased  slate  coverings  for 
the  buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  had  been  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  tile  covering  to  offer  they  would  have 
purchased. 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  what  kind  of 
tiling  was  it  that  was  offered,  and  how 
was  it  to  be  made?  It  was  a  long  lapped 
tile  something  on  the  principle  of  a 
slate  covering,  excepting  that  it  had 
under  supporting  ribs  and  ridges  and 
decorating  forms  showing  on  the  upper 
surfaces.  The  lap  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  on  a  slate  roof.  The  tile  was 
large  and  complicated,  and  while  not 
particularly  difficult  of  construction 
there  was  yet  enough  of  complication 
about  it  to  one  who  knew  nothing  about 
a  tile  roof  to  establish  a  failure. 

We  have  given  with  these  articles  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  which 
represents  a  good  deal  of  history  in 
connection  with  tile  coverings.  In  order 
that  the  mass  of  detail  presented  in 
previous  articles  may  not  be  confusing, 
I  may  state  that  the  different  patterns 
are  of  only  three  general  varieties. 
First,  plates  with  upper  turned  ridges 
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on  the  margin  covered  with  hollow 
coping  with  a  sufficient  lay  and  ridge  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  moisture  by  cap- 
ilary  attraction.  This  is  the  class  which 
belonged  to  the  old  Roman  tiles,  and 
which  were  illustrated  in  the  first  article 
of  this  series.  Following  this  of  second 
class,  was  a  pattern  of  tile  which  looked 
not  a  little  like  a  shingle  tile.  In 
making  a  shingle  tile  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  should  always  be 
small,  in  order  to  burn  well  and  be  gen¬ 
erally  successful.  For  instance,  in 
looking  out  of  my  window  in  the  hotel, 
in  which  this  is  being  written,  I  see  a 
tile  covering  on  the  roof  of  a  building 
which  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  tiles  show  about  4x4j-inches 
to  the  weather,  which  size,  however, 
could  be  increased  with  the  methods  of 
burning  and  kiln  construction  at  this 
time. 

Another  form  of  construction  is  the 
short  lap  method,  which  has  had  more 
or  less  use  during  all  of  the  history  of 
tile  covering  and  is  used  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  Paris  and  the  provincial  towns 
at  this  time.  However,  all  forms  are 
used.  The  short  lap  patterns  is  favored 
at  this  time  because  it  is  light.  In  the 
earlier  periods  this  matter  of  weight  was 
not  important  as  all  walls  were  made 
heavy  enough  for  stones  vaulted  ceilings. 
This  made  the  question  of  weight  a  very 
immaterial  consideration,  though  short 
lapped  tiles  have  always  been  used  to 
some  extent.  One  reason  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  they  are  easily  burned 
because  of  their  general  length,  they 
being  short,  and  then  they  are  more 
economical.  The  tile  in  most  common 
use  at  this  time  is  of  the  pattern  shown 
by  Fig.  A.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
ends  of  the  tile  turn  down  at  the  upper 
end  and  up  at  the  lower  end,  and  that 
the  next  tile  above  comes  down  over  in 
a  way  to  make  the  passage  of  rain  or 
moisture  an  impossibility.  We  find 
tiles  of  this  pattern  every  place,  on 
dwelling  houses,  public  structures,  train 
sheds,  park  buildings,  in  truth  every 
place  where  we  would  use  slate  or  shin¬ 
gles.  In  this  pattern  we  have  a  form 
which  appears  quite  picturesque.  The 
ribs  give  good  lines  to  the  roof  and 
present  some  of  the  attractive  qualities 
of  the  round  cover  tile,  which  is  every¬ 
where  so  famous  for  its  beauty.  In  the 
middle  between  the  laps  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  raise.  This  has 
no  particular  constructive  value,  though 
it  may  have  some  advantages  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  warping  of  the  tile  in  its 


manufacture  or  concealing  the  warp  if 
there  be  any.  The  width  of  this  tile  is 
about  eight  inches,  and  its  length 
usuallv  ten,  though  there  is  some  slight 
variations  as  one  would  naturally  expect. 

The  hips  and  ridges  are  covered  with 
coping.  They  are  usually  laid  in  Port¬ 
land  cement  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
hips,  is  plastered  in  and  pointed  so  as  to 
make  up  for  any  projections  formed  by 
the  natural  contour  of  the  tiling. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Le  Crosic,  July  24th,  1891. 

(Copyrighted.) 

DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

BY  IRA.  O.  BAKER,  C.  E. 

NDER  this  head  we  will  try  to  find 
a  relationship  between  the  wear 
of  brick  in  the  pavement  and  the  traffic 
passing  over  it,  and  also  try  to  determine 
a  relation  between  the  abrasion  tests 
and  the  probable  durability  of  the  brick 
in  the  pavement. 

§15.  The  brick  designated  No.  1  in 
the  preceeding  tables  were  taken  from  a 
pavement  immediately  in  front  of  the 
platform  scales  of  a  coal  and  grain  ware¬ 
house.  Owing  to  the  width  of  the  scale 
platform,  the  wheels  were  limited  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pavement  about  one  foot  wide- 
The  brick  tested  were  taken  from  this 
most  worn  portion.  Probably  from  one 
quarter  to  one  half  of  the  wear  due  to 
the  feet  of  the  horses  came  upon  the 
same  area  as  that  worn  by  the  wheels. 
It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  brickmakers  and  citizens  gen¬ 
erally  that  the  chief  wear  is  caused  by 
the  horses’  shoes.  Intelligent  engineers 
have  estimated  that  one  third  the  wear 
on  city  pavements  in  general  is  due  to 
the  horses’  feet.  A  careful  study  of  this 
particular  pavement  gave  no  indication 
as  to  the  relative  effect  of  the  horses’  feet 
and  of  the  wheels.  Probably  this  fail¬ 
ure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the 
wear  due  to  the  wheels  was  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  driveway  was  level. 

The  pavement  had  been  down  thirty- 
nine  months  to  a  day,  and  in  that  time 
30,734  tons  and  54,416  horses  passed 
over  it,  as  shown  from  the  rcords  of  the 
loads  weighed.  In  other  words,  there 
passed  over  the  pavement  13,604  loads 
averaging  0.62  tons.  Each  load  was 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Excluding  the 
effect  of  the  horses’  feet,  the  traffic  was 
15,367  tons  per  foot  of  width. 

An  examination  of  the  surface  of  the 
bricks  showed  conclusively  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  traffic  had  been  to  wear  off 


the  corners  and  edges  of  the  bricks. 
This  was  checked  by  comparing  the 
depth  of  the  bricks  exposed  tc  the  traffic, 
with  that  of  those  in  unexposed  portions 
of  the  pavement.  The  wear  of  the  brick 
due  to  the  above  traffic  was  estimated, 
in  volume,  by  five  independent  observ¬ 
ers,  the  writer  being  one,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  astonishingly  close.  The 
average  loss  as  thus  estimated  was  1.01 
per  ceiL.  Owing  to  the  greater  ease 
with  which  the  square  edges  of  the 
bricks  are  broken  off,  it  is  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  wear  occurred 
during  the  first  part  of  the  time;  but 
assuming  that  the  wear  was  uniform,  we 
see  that  if  15,367  tons  wore  off  1.01  per 
cent.,  then  15,250  tons  per  foot  of  width 
wore  off  1  per  cent. 

§16.  An  interesting  result  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  testing  a  half  dozen  “arch”  or 
“eye”  brick  of  the  same  manufacture  as 
those  designated  No.  1  in  the  preceeding 
tables.  The  bricks  tested  was  removed 
from  a  pavement  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  much  harder  burned  than 
those  which  the  maker  calls  his  best 
pavers,  and  were  what  would  be  called 
fully  vitrified.  The  bricks  were  burned 
in  an  up-draft  kiln  with  outside  fire¬ 
boxes;  and  consequently  the  bricks 
were  subjected,  during  burning,  to  me¬ 
dium  drafts  of  cold  air  when  the  fire 
doors  were  opened.  These  drafts  chilled 
the  bricks  and  cause  them  to  crack  or 
check. 

These  bricks  showed  a  modulus  of 
rupture  of  1,593  pounds  per  square  inch, 
an  absorptive  power  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  2.19.  To  compare 
these  results  with  those  for  other  bricks, 
see  Table  I. 

In  the  rattler  the  softer  three  of  these 
bricks  showed,  for  each  half  hour,  one 
fifth  less  loss  than  that  recorded  for  No. 
1  in  Table  II;  but  all  of  the  harder 
three  broke  up  during  the  experiments- 
One  of  the  three  that  did  not  break  up 
showed  cracks  at  the  end  of  the  third  half 
hour  which  indicated  that  it  too  would 
soon  go  to  pieces.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  wear  took  place  along  cracks 
or  checks  which  were  only  revealed  in 
the  rattler.  This  is  a  very  undesirable 
quality  for  paving  brick,  since  it  will 
cause  the  pavement  to  wear  rough,  which 
is  undesirable  in  itself  and  which  will 
increase  the  destructive  effect  of  sub¬ 
sequent  traffic.  The  breaking  to  pieces 
in  the  rattler  seems  to  be  fully  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  the  bricks  were 
brittle.  Do  the  above  results  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  “arch”  or  “eye’ 
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bricks  are  not  suitable  for  pavements? 

These  bricks  had  been  in  a  pavement 
in  front  of  the  platform  scales  of  a  coal 
and  grain  warehouse,  for  19  months, 
during  which  time  23,263  tons  and  42,- 
996  horses  passed  over  the  driveway.  In 
other  words,  there  passed  over  the  pave¬ 
ment  10,749  loads  averaging  1.54  tons, 
and  10,749  averaging  0.61  tons,  each 
being  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  traffic 
was  11,646  tons  per  foot  of  width,  exclusive 
of  the  effect  of  the  horses’  feet.  The 
bricks  tested  were  taken  from  that  part 
of  the  pavement  over  which  the  wheels 
passed.  The.  pavement  was  on  about  a 
5  per  cent,  grade,  i.  e.,  the  pavement  had 
a  slope  of  five  in  a  hundred.  One  third 
of  the  loads  were  drawn  up  this  grade 
and  two  thirds  down  it.  As  in  the  other 
case,  the  condition  of  the  pavement 
gave  no  indication  of  the  relative  wear 
of  the  wheels  and  of  the  horses’  feet. 

Under  the  above  traffic,  11,646  tons, 
the  softer  three  of  these  bricks  lost  0,97 
percent.,  or  12,000  tons  per  foot  of  width 
wore  off  1  per  cent.,  which  agrees  fairly 
well  with  the  results  above  for  No.  1. 
But  the  harder  three  had  lost  only  about 
0.2  per  cent.,  with  a  possible  (but  not  a 
probable)  loss  of  0.5  per  cent.  The 
brick  were  very  rough  when  laid,  so 
much  so  that  the  workmen  had  to 
knock  off  “the  whiskers”  before  laying 
them.  The  greater  value  given  above 
for  the  loss  was  deduced  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  the  pieces  broken  out  of 
the  upper  surface  was  due  to  the  traffic. 
Probably  not  all  of  this  loss  was  caused 
by  the  traffic,  although  doubtless  some 
of  it  was.  Notice  that  in  either  case  the 
loss  is  proportionately  small  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  relative  results  obtained 
in  the  rattler  for  the  harder  and  the 
softer  of  these  very  hard  bricks.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  was  not  possible  at  that  time 
to  make  further  experiments. 

What  does  this  difference  of  wear  in 
the  pavement  and  in  the  rattler  indi¬ 
cate?  The  writer  is  not  fully  decided 
in  his  own  mind,  but  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  results  show  that  brick 
can  be  burned  too  hard  for  use  in  a 
pavement.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
specify  that  paving  bricks  shall  be 
“thoroughly  vitrified.”  Vitrified  brick 
are  always  very  hard,  and  generally  also 
equally  brittle  and  unfit  for  a  pavement. 
There  may  be  clays  which  make  the  best 
paving  bricks  when  burned  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  but  the  writer  does  not  remember 
having  seen  any  such.  However,  this 
subject  is  not  up  for  discussion,  and, 
besides,  the  proper  course  in  this  respect 


is  to  apply  tests  to  the  finished  product 
and  leave  the  maker  untrammeled  in 
the  method  of  manufacture. 

§17.  The  brick  designated  No.  10  in 
the  preceeding  table  had  been  in  service 
for  six  years  in  a  pavement  which  was 
carrying,  per  foot  of  width,  a  daily  traffic  of 
15  one-horse  vehicles,  7  two-horse  ve¬ 
hicles,  and  1  two-ton  load.  Making  the 
usual  assumptions,  i.  e.,  that  a  one-horse 
vehicle  empty  or  lightly  loaded  is  equal 
to  half  a  ton,  and  a  two-horse  vehicle 
empty  or  lightly  loaded  is  equal  to  1 
ton,  the  above  traffic  is  equivalent  to 
16.5  tons  per  foot  of  width  per  day. 
Therefore,  the  total  wear  on  these  bricks 
was  equivalent  to  a  daily  traffic  of  99 
tons  per  foot  of  width  for  one  year. 
Allowing  313  days  per  year,  i.  e.,  not 
counting  the  traffic  on  Sundays,  the 
total  traffic  over  the  pavement  was  30,- 
97 8  tons  per  foot  of  width. 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  above  estimate  of  the 
weight  of  different  vehicles — the  one 
usually  made  in  computation — assigns  a 
weight  considerably  greater  than  the 
actual  one.  This  assumption  as  to  the 
weight  of  different  vehicles  originated  in 
London,  where  it  may  have  been  cor¬ 
rect;  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  this 
country  apparently  without  considering 
whether  it  correctly  represents  the  facts. 
In  the  particular  cases  in  hand,  the  one- 
horse  vehicles  were  mostly  light  one- 
seated  buggies,  weighing  probably  about 
0.3  tons  each,  while  the  average  weight 
of  the  two-horse  wagons  was  probably 
about  0.6  or  0.7  tons.  If  the  traffic  be 
reduced  according  to  the  last  estimates, 
then  the  total  is  equal  to  21,400  tons  per 
foot  of  width. 

To  determine  the  amount  the  pave¬ 
ment  has  been  worn  away  by  this  traffic, 
twenty  bricks  were  taken  from  the  center 
of  the  street,  and  another  twenty  were 
taken  from  portions  of  the  side  of  the 
street  where  there  had  been  practically 
no  wear.  Each  lot  was  cleaned,  dried, 
and  weighed.  Those  from  the  center  of 
the  street  weighed  6.0  per  cent,  less  than 
the  others.  It  was  assumed  that  the  lot 
from  the  side  of  the  street  represented 
the  average  weight  of  the  bricks  when 
they  were  laid,  and  that  consequently 
the  above  differences  represents  the  loss 
by  wear.  To  check  this  result,  pieces 
were  chipped  and  filed  from  the  sides  of 
the  brick  that  was  down  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  wear 
on  the  top  surfaces.  This  step  was 
checked  by  submitting  the  specimens 
to  an  intelligent  man  who  was  ignorant 


of  the  purpose  of  the  test.  The  brick 
were  then  weighed,  and  the  loss  com¬ 
puted,  which  was  found  to  vary  from  1 
to  8  per  cent.,  the  average  being  5.37  per 
cent.  The  value  6  per  cent.,  found  by 
the  first  method,  was  considered  the 
more  reliable. 

If  the  first  estimate  of  the  traffic  be 
assumed  as  correct,  then  30,987  tons 
wore  off  6  per  cent.;  or  5,166  tons  per 
foot  of  width  wore  ofl  1  per  cent.  If  the 
second  estimate  be  taken  as  the  correct 
one  then  21,400  tons  were  required  to 
wear  off  6.0  per  cent.,  and  3,560  tons  per 
foot  of  width  would  have  worn  off  1  per 
cent. 

§18.  Possibly  the  following  estimates, 
although  not  nearly  as  accurate  as  those 
above,  may  be  of  some  interest.  Brick 
of  the  same  manufacture  as  No.  10, 
during  fourteen  years  in  a  pavement 
wore  off  somewhere  between  a  quarter 
and  a  half  inch  of  depth.  The  exact 
wear  can  not  now  be  determined,  since 
the  original  depth  of  the  brick  is  not 
known  accurately.  Neither  can  the 
traffic  during' the  fourteen  years  be  de¬ 
termined  precisely  at  this  late  day. 
However,  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  conditions  seems  to  show  that  the 
loss  of  this  pavement  was  about  1  per 
cent,  for  each  6,000  tons  per  foot  of 
width  passing  over  it. 

Brick  No.  5  had  been  in  a  pavement 
for  four  years,  during  which  time  the 
wear  was  about  1  per  cent,  for  each  9,000 
tons  per  foot  of  width. 

Brick  No.  13  had  been  in  service  “near 
the  middle  of  the  street  between  two 
large  wholesale  houses  for  seventeen 
years,”  in  a  town  of  an  average  popula¬ 
tion  of,  say,  4,000.  The  writer  has  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  traffic 
the  pavement  has  carried.  The  bricks 
tested  (they  were  not  selected  by  the 
writer),  showed  very  little  wear,  certainly 
not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent,  and 
possibly  not  half  that  much. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  SERVICE  IN  THE 
PAVEMENT  AND  WEAR  IN  THE  RATTLER. 

§19.  Notice  that  according  to  Table 
II,  brick  No.  1  lost  0.8  percent,  during 
the  third  half  hour  in  the  rattler,  and 
that  brick  No.  10  loss  3.7  per  cent.  In 
the  rattler  the  loss  of  brick  No.  10  was 
then  4.6  times  as  much  as  brick  No.  1 
Notice  also  that  15,250  tons  (see  §15) 
wore  1  per  cent,  from  brick  No.  1,  while 
3,560  tons  (see  §17)  wore  1  per  cent, 
from  brick  No.  10.  In  the  pavement 
then,  the  loss  of  No.  10  was  4.0  times 
as  much  as  brick  No.  1 ;  while  in  the 
rattler,  then  the  loss  of  No.  10  was  4.6 
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times  that  of  No.  1.  Considering  the  na¬ 
ture  and  method  of  investigation,  and 
particularly  that  the  figures  for  the  loss  in 
the  rattler  are  possibly  considerably  in 
error  owing  to  omitted  decimals,  the 
agreement  is  reasonably  close.  This 
then  is  a  fairly  good  check  upon  the 
preceding  investigation. 

Notice  that  brick  No.  1  lost  0.8  per 
cent,  in  the  rattler  during  the  third  half 
hour,  and  that  in  the  pavement  15,250 
tons  per  foot  of  width  caused  a  loss  of  1 
per  cent.;  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  the  third  half  hour  in  the  rattler 
was  equivalent  to  a  traffic  of  19,000  tons 
(equal  to  15,256  divided  by  0.8)  per  foot  of 
width  of  pavement.  Or,  we  may  reason 
backward  from  brick  No.  10  to  brick  No.  1 
thus:  3,560  tons  wore’’ U  percent, 
from  No.  10,  and  since  brick  No. 

10  lost  in  the'  rattler  4.6  times  as 
much  as  No.  1,  then  the  latter 
should  require  4.6  times  3,560 
tons  or  16,364  tons  to  wear  off  1 
per  cent.  This  is  smaller  than  the 
result  deduced  above,  but  as  the 
tonnage  was  more  accurately  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  first  case  that  result 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  further 
comparisons.  16,000  tons  is  the 
same  as  a  daily  traffic  of  53  tons 
for  313  days,  i.  e.,  one  year  omit¬ 
ting  Sundays. 

The  wear  of  the  brick  in  the 
pavement  is  due  to  three  causes, 
the  wheels  of  vehicles,  the  feet  of 
horses,  and  the  action  of  the  frost, 
etc.  The  effect  of  the  first  two  is 
about  proportional  to  the  tonnage 
passing  over  the  pavement,  while 
the  last  depends  mainly  upon  the 
length  of  service  and  is  therefore 
nearly  independent  of  the  amount 
of  traffic.  In  the  examples  em¬ 
ployed  to  establish  the  conclusion 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
traffic  was  comparatively  light, 
and  hence  the  effect  of  the  weather 
was  comparatively  great;  there-fore.  if 
the  relation  between  wear  in  the  rattler 
and  service  in  the  pavement  as  found  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  be  employed  to 
compute  the  probable  life  of  brick  in  a 
street  having  a  comparatively  greater 
traffic,  any  error  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
weather  will  be  on  the  safe  side. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


The  Point  of  View. — Editor:  I  think 
our  July  number  is  the  finest  issue  we’ve 
ever  had. 

Publisher — I  don’t  know  about  that. 
The  Christmas  number  had  a  hundred 
more  pages  of  ads. — Biooklyn  Life. 


BURNING  PRESSED  BRICK. 

BY  W.  A.  EUDALY. 

^"HIS  is  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  with 
many  brickmakers.  There  are  so 
many  things  to  be  considered.  The 
defect  in  drying,  setting  and  burning 
proper  is  not  always  discoverable  until 
after  the  kiln  is  burned.  The  more 
perfect  the  bricks  are  dried  the  more 
perfect  will  they  come  from  the  kiln, 
and  the  same  statement  is  none  the  less 
true  in  regard  to  the  setting,  other 
things  being  equal. 

I  have  recently  visited  a  dry  press 
brick  plant  where  the  bricks  are  taken 
direct  from  the  machine  to  the  dry  floor 
and  hacked  very  close  together  from 


eight  to  ten  high,  then  covered  with 
tarpaulins,  blankets,  etc.,  to  prevent  the 
air  from  striking  them  while  green. 
Under  this  slatted  floor  are  a  number  of 
steam  pipes  used  to  heat  the  floor  and 
dry  room.  In  this  position  and  under 
these  circumstances  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  taken  to  rhe  kiln,  which  is 
most  often  done  while  they  are  still 
green,  or  but  partly  dried. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  kilns 
of  these  brick  when  burned  and  find  the 
sides  and  often  the  fronts  covered  or 
streaked  with  a  white  mould,  showing 
very  distinctly  the  finger  prints  made 
when  handling  the  brick  in  setting. 


The  strange  thing  is  that  the  white 
shows  more  where  the  hand  comes  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  brick, 
other  parts  of  the  brick  often  being  free 
from  stain.  I  suggested  to  the  Manager 
that  most  likely  these  stains  came  from 
the  way  the  brick  were  dried.  He 
thought  not.  Still  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  brick — being  hacked  one  upon 
another  from  eight  to  ten  high,  and  the 
hacks  being  very  close  together  and 
being  covered  with  a  cloth  covering,  so 
that  the  moisture  could  not  rapidly 
escape,  and  to  add  to  these  already  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  that  of  very  little 
heat  in  the  steam  pipes  or  dry  room — 
moulded  in  the  hack,  and  if  by  good 
fortune  any  of  the  brick  became  dry  be¬ 
fore  being  set,  the  mould  still 
remained  on  the  surface  and 
became  visible  when  burned. 

True,  the  brick  did  not  show 
this  discoloration,  often  one  end 
of  a  brick  was  moulded  or  very 
much  marked  while  the  other  end 
of  the  same  brick  was  free  from 
discoloration. 

Again,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
in  the  same  kiln  two  brick  set  side 
by  side,  one  which  was  free  from 
marks,  while  the  other  was  almost, 
if  not  quite,  spoiled.  This  argues 
to  me  that  those  brick  on  the 
top  or  sides  of  the  hacks  in  the 
shed  became  dry  without  mould¬ 
ing.  But  why  is  this  marking  so 
much  more  distinct  where  the 
hand  or  fingers  come  in  contact 
with  the  brick  ?  Some  claim 
that  the  finger  marking  comes 
from  the  oil  of  the  hands,  others 
that  it  comes  from  the  dirt  and 
oil  from  the  machinery,  first  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  hand  and 
transferred  to  the  brick.  I  hardly 
think  either  of  these  theories 
correct,  else  why  are  not  all  the 
bricks  so  marked?  Still,  I  have 
seen  pressed  brick  both  from  dry  press 
and  re-press  machines  that  showed  a 
white  stain  when  burned  that  came  from 
the  oil  that  was  used  on  the  machine 
but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  brick 
made  from  any  clay  will  show  white 
spots  and  streaks  if  allowed  to  mould  in 
drying.  Hence  the  importance  of  dry¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  as  possible  not  to  crack 
or  damage  the  brick.  Sandy  clays  are 
less  likely  to  mould  in  drying  for  the 
reason  that  they  usually  dry  faster  with 
out  cracking.  Usually,  there  is  not 
enough  attention  paid  to  the  drying. 

When  the  brick  are  properly  dried 
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they  must  be  properly  set.  Bad  setting 
will  surely  produce  bad  brick.  There 
are  many  ways  suggested,  and  in  use,  of 
setting  pressed  brick.  And  while  about 
most  things  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  but 
one  correct  way,  brick  setting  offers  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  There  are  several 
ways  of  setting  press  brick.  One  would 
not  think  of  setting  the  same  in  an  up 
draft  kiln  that  he  would  in  a  down  draft 
kiln,  neither  would  an  experienced  man 
set  the  same  in  all  up  draft  kilns,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  importance  of  setting 
different  in  different  down  draft  kilns. 

Three  things  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  setting  in  any  kind  of  a  kiln: 

First,  the  brick  must  be  set,  if  possible, 
to  insure  good  draft. 

Second,  they  must  be  set,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  marking  or  fire  flashing  the 
faces. 

Third,  they  must  be  set  so  that  when 
they  settle  or  shrink  they  will  not  twist, 
roll,  or  break  in  the  kiln. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  troubles 
to  be  avoided,  but  I  think  they  come 
properly  under  one  of  the  above  divis¬ 
ions. 

Many  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  be 
observed  to  produce  the  best  results 
under  one  head,  naturally  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  bad  results  in  each  of  the  others. 

To  illustrate,  if  the  brick  are  set  too 
tight  in  the  kiln  bad  draft  is  the  result, 
yet  tight  setting  tends  to  avoid  fire  flash¬ 
ing.  Again,  if  they  are  set  with  special 
reference  to  producing  as  many  brick 
with  both  fronts  as  perfect  as  possible, 
they  are  liable  to  roll  in  the  kiln.  So 
that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  know  the 
proper  setting  for  every  kind  of  kiln  and 
clay  so  as  to  strike  the  happy  medium, 
thereby  securing  the  best  average  results. 

In  an  up  draft  kiln  if  the  brick  are 
not  set  reasonably  tight  on  the. top,  you 
will  have  a  greater  per  cent,  of  soft 
brick,  and  if  set  too  tight  on  top,  either 
by  the  platting  or  by  setting  the  upper 
courses  tight,  you  are  liable  to  melt  the 
arches  or  at  least  burn  the  brick  much 
harder  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln 
than  is  desired. 

Recently  I  have  built  several  plants 
of  kilns  where  they  desired  to  fire-mark, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  faces  of  all  the 
brick  in  the  kiln. 

Until  of  late  years,  we  have  exercised 
all  our  ingenuity  to  prevent  fire  mark¬ 
ing,  and  in  most  localities  we  are  still 
striving  to  overcome  this  same  difficulty, 
while  in  others  we  are  trying  to  fire- 
mark  the  faces  of  all  we  can.  And  as 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  I  much 


prefer  to  undertake  to  burn  without  fire 
flashing  than  to  burn  any  considerable 
proportion  so  as  to  produce  the  much 
sought  fire  flash. 

Many  manufacturers  expect  opposite 
results  from  the  same  kiln  and  methods 
of  setting.  Impossible.  It  can’t  be 
done.  Every  kiln  and  method  of  set¬ 
ting  must  be  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  though  the 
general  principal  may  be  the  same.  If 
you  want  fire  flashed  brick,  set  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  vice  versa.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  setting 
plays  one  small  part  in  the  production 
of  a  large  per  cent,  of  good  face  brick. 

It  is  unsafe  to  suggest  methods  of  set¬ 
ting  for  the  reason  that  what  works  well 
at  one  place  might  not  be  suitable  to 
another.  A  few  general  suggestions 
may  be  safely  made. 

Press  brick,  either  dry  or  repressed, 
should  be  set  as  close  in  the  kilns  as 
possible  and  have  sufficient  draft.  The 
columns  of  three,  five  or  eight,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  method  of  setting,  should 
stand  upon  a  perfectly  level  floor,  and 
perpendicular  from  top  to  bottom.  In 
fact  many  of  the  best  brick  setters  use 
a  plumb-bob  and  straight  edge.  Each 
column  should  be  squarely  against  its 
neighbor  so  that  no  space  is  left  between 
columns.  By  the  use  of  a  long  straight 
edge,  reaching  almost  from  side  to  side 
of  the  kiln,  to  prevent  one  column  ad¬ 
vancing  faster  than  another,  and  the 
plumb-bob  to  keep  each  column  erect 
and  in  line  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
diligent  use  of  these  instruments  you 
may  expect  to  have  good  brick  soldiers 
that  will  stand  well  under  fire  and  come 
from  the  kiln  with  clean  faces. 

Many  brick  setters  use  one  or  more 
courses  of  “binders”  to  tie  the  columns 
together  to  keep  them  from  falling  when 
the  kiln  settles.  Nine  times  in  ten 
these  binders  pull  in  two  leaving  a  wide 
rent  in  the  kiln,  especially  if  the  clay 
shrinks  much.  Avoid  binding  courses  if 
possible.  Others  set  three  and  four 
high,  face  on  face  before  crossing,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  as  many  brick  with 
two  good  faces  as  possible.  This  is  all 
well  enough  for  sample  brick,  but  of  no 
practical  use  when  the  brick  are  laid  in 
the  wall  of  the  building.  The  only  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  this  method  is 
that  if  one  face  of  the  brick  becomes 
damaged  the  other  may  remain  good. 

My  experience  has  been  that  you  will 
get  more  good  face  brick  by  crossing 
every  two  courses,  one  clay  with  another. 
While  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this 


rule  we  think  it  a  safe  one  to  follow.  I 
have  often  seen  these  columns,  of  three 
over  three,  or  five  over  two,  and  so  on, 
set  in  blocks,  so  that  the  upper  row,  or 
headers,  in  one  column  as  you  enter  the 
kiln  comes  opposite  to  the  lower  row,  or 
stretchers,  in  the  adjoining  columns. 
I  have  yet,  however,  to  see  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  method  of  setting. 

Use  the  straight  edge  and  plumb- 
bob,  AND  FIRE  YOUR  KILN  SO  AS  TO 
PRODUCE  A  UNIFORM  SETTLE  ALL  OVER 
THE  KILN  AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  and  yOU 
will,  in  my  opinion,  secure  better  results 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Though  I  have  said  little  about  burn¬ 
ing  proper,  I  feel  that  if  more  care  and 
judgement  were  used  in  the  drying  and 
setting  the  burner  would  be  relieved  of 
many  vexed  questions,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  discharged  for  failure  over  which 
he  had  on  control. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION 
No.  11. 

RADIATION,  CONDUCTION  AND  CONVECTION 
OF  HEAT. 

EAR  WILL: — I  have,  in  former  let¬ 
ters,  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  you 
the  losses  of  fuel  from  imperfect  com¬ 
bustion,  or,  as  Sir  William  Armstrong 
put  it,  before  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Birmingham,  England,  in 
September,  1865,  when  he  said :  “Many 
of  the  practices  in  vogue  among  the 
Manufacturers  and  Engineers  were  posi¬ 
tively  discreditable  to  this  country. 
They  not  only  neglected  to  utilize  sur¬ 
plus  heat,  but  they  actually  poured  out 
unburnt  fuel.” 

It  is  now  26  years  since  Sir  William 
made  this  remark,  and  he  could  repeat 
it  to-day,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  without  committing  himself. 
Setting  aside  for  the  present  any  further 
comment  on  this  method  of  wasting 
fuel,  I  wish  now  to  have  your  attention 
for  a  short  time  while  I  lay  before  you 
some  other  sources  of  waste,  beginning 
with  radiation.  This  is  one  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  heat  is  propagated.  Let 
us  then  commence  with  definite  ideas  of 
radiation.  The  dictionary  defines  radia¬ 
tion  as,  “The  division  of  rays  of  light; 
divergence  or  diffusion  from  a  point 
like  rays  of  light.”  Light  is  here  men¬ 
tioned  to  illustrate  radiation,  which  is 
very  good,  for  the  laws  of  light  and  heat 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  identical,  and  the 
two  are  so  intimately  connected,  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  I  cannot  think 
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of  any  light  that  is  not  the  result  of  heat. 
Now,  without  at  present  entering  into 
the  questions  of  what  light  and  heat  are, 
or  how  produced,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
and  laws  which  govern  heat;  and  getting 
back  to  the  property  called  radiation, 
we  will  enlarge  a  little  on  the  definition 
of  the  dictionary,  and  say,  radiation 
means  not  only  divergence  and  diffusion, 
but  it  means  diffusion  and  divergence  in 
in  every  direction  alike;  for  instance,  a 
hot  cannon  ball  suspended  in  a  room 
would  diffuse  its  heat  in  every  direction 
from  its  surface  and  with  equal  power 
in  every  direction,  down  as  well  as  up.  I 
single  out  these  two  directions  because  it  is 
generally  believed  that  heat  rises  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  going  down,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  really.  The  air  becoming 
heated  rises  and  thus  conveys  up¬ 
wards  the  heat  rays  that  it  arrested 
and  absorbed;  this  apparently  jus¬ 
tifies  the  opinion  of  heat  rising 
in  preference  to  falling;  but  in  a 
vacuum  heat  descends  with  the 
same  facility  as  it  rises,  and,  in 
fact,  has  no  preference  for  direc¬ 
tion  at  all,  and  would  heat  as 
quickly  a  body  under  the  cannon 
ball, as  another  similar  body  placed 
above  it  at  an  equal  distance. 

This  law  of  equal  diffusion  holds 
good  without  the  vacuum  until  the 
rays  of  heat  meet  with  obstruc¬ 
tions,  which  either  deflect  or  absorb 
some  of  the  rays.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  one  of  these  obstructions 
and  first  absorbs  a  number  of  the 
heat  rays  then  carries  them  up¬ 
wards;  other  obstructions  reflect 
these  heat  rays,  and  in  this  way 
divert  the  rays  from  their  original 
course. 

To  make  the  study  of  heat  plain 
and  intelligible  you  must  look 
upon  every  substance  known  as 
possessing  and  radiating  heat,  even 
blocks  oj  ice ;  you  must,  furthermore,  con¬ 
sider  “cold”  as  simply  a  deficiency  of  heed, 
and  not  a  property  itself. 

We  are  accustomed  to  call  things  cold, 
or  hot,  by  comparison  only;  there  is  no 
fixed  point  or  degree  where  we  can  draw 
the  line;  the  brick  burner  remarks  to 
his  mate,  “It’s  a  roasting  hot  day” — this 
refers  to  a  temperature  of  probably  95° 
F.  in  the  shade;  then  they  go  to  the 
kiln  they  have  under  fire  and  here  the 
same  man  remarks,  “she  is  quite  cold 
yet,”  and  this  refers  to  a  temperature  of 
1,200°  to  1,400°  F.,  while  steel  melters 
commonly  call  a  furnace  “cold”  that 
would  easily  register  2,500°  F.  In  these 


extreme  cases  we  must  always  under¬ 
stand  that  the  kiln  or  furnace  lacks 
several  hundred  degrees  of  being  up  to 
the  heat  required,  and  this  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  comparison,  and  anything  below 
it  is  called  “cold.”  Thus  you  see  the 
terms  hot  and  cold  are  of  themselves 
ambiguous,  and  very  misleading. 

Radiation  is  one  of  the  principal 
modes  of  heating  and  cooling  bodies;  a 
hot  body  in  cooling,  radiates  its  heat 
into  space  which  is  conveyed  and  conducted 
by  the  solids  and  air  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  until  it  has  been  cooled  down  to 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  then  the  radiation  of  this  sur¬ 
rounding  medium  is  equal  to  the  radia¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounded  body  mentioned 
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and  this  balanced  radiation  goes  on  and 
maintains  the  temperature  of  both  at 
the  same  point. 

To  prove  that  a  body  will  cool  by 
radiation  alone,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
suspend  a  hot  body,  in  the  vacuum  of 
an  air  pump  when  it  will  cool  off  rapidly 
although  the  means  of  convection  and 
conduction  are  cut  off. 

When  heat  is  propagated  by  radiation, 
it  obeys  the  same  laws  as  light;  indeed, 
as  I  may  now  repeat,  light  and  heat  are 
very  closely  connected  and  appear  fo 
differ  only  in  velocity. 

When  bricks  or  other  refractory  sub¬ 
stances  are  heated,  they  send  out  rays  at 


first  which  are  not  visible,  but  which 
affect  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  as  they 
become  hotter  they  begin  faintly  to 
strike  the  eye  and  when  hotter  still  they 
emit  rays  of  light  which  we  call  “red,” 
and  we  then  say  they  are  “red  hot.”  The 
bricks  then  are  radiating  both  light  and 
heat  rays,  a  little  later  and  they  radiate 
more  heat  and  yellow  light-,  when  the 
final  intensity  of  the  heat  is  reached, 
ivhite  light  is  emitted,  and  we  conse¬ 
quently  call  it  a  “white  heat.”  As  the 
bricks  cool  off  thesliadesof  light  darken 
and  eventually  cease  to  be  visible,  and 
we  then  have  a  “black  heat.”  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  solids  may,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  very  nearly  guessed  by  the  color  of 
the  light  they  emit  and  an  observant, 
burner  is  able  fo  grade  the  heat 
very  accurately  by  this  method, 
in  fact,  this  is  an  essential  acqui¬ 
sition  to  every  good  brick  burner 
and  furnace  man. 

So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  heated 
bricks,  etc.,  without  referring  to 
the  source  of  heat  or  how  the 
bricks  became  heated.  Without 
going  back  to  first  cause,  or  the 
sun’s  rays  during  the  carboniferous 
period  of  our  globe,  we  will  take 
the  coal  with  its  store  of  heat  and 
follow  it  from  the  fire  grate,  up 
through  the  kiln  of  bricks.  The 
coal  on  the  grate,  by  burning,  be¬ 
comes  a  gas,  which  is  conveyed  up 
through  the  kiln  by  the  draft; 
this  gas  contains  all  the  available 
heat  of  the  coal  consumed  in  its 
formation  and  commences  simul¬ 
taneously  with  its  formation  to 
radiate  the  heat  thus  developed; 
the  heat  in  this  case  is  not  emitted 
from  a  solid  body  but  from  ignited 
gas,  or  what  we  call  “flame;”  this 
flame  then  sends  out  rays  of  heat 
in  every  direction  on  its  passage 
up  through  the  kiln,  or,  if  a 
down-draft  kiln  is  under  oper¬ 
ation  the  heat  is  similarly  distribu¬ 
ted  as  the  flame  descends.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  the  end  of  the  flame  is  not 
the  end  of  the  heat  for  much  heat  is 
conveyed  by  the  burnt  gases  beyond  the 
end  of  the  flame,  these  burnt  gases  also 
radiate  their  heat  as  they  proceed 
through  the  kiln,  and  the  bricks  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  this  heat  become  heated,  and,  in 
turn,  radiate  their  excess  to  the  bricks 
behind  them,  they  also  conduct  a  portion 
of  the  heat  by  being  in  contact  with 
other  bricks;  so  that  in  a  burning  kiln 
all  three  methods  of  propagation  of  heat, 
viz.,  radiation,  conduction  and  convec¬ 
tion,  are  brought  into  play;  reflection 
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of  heat  also  takes  place,  of  which  I  have 
something  to  say  further  on. 

Now  as  radiation  sends  the  rays  of 
heat  in  every  direction  and  in  straight 
lines,  it  is  evident  there  must  be  consid¬ 
erable  confusion  of  rays  in  the  arch  of  a 
kiln  when  full  of  tiame  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  is  the  very  thing  that  distributes 
the  heat  in  the  kiln,  and  is  ably  assisted 
in  this  by  convection,  caused,  as  I  repeat, 
by  draft.  Conduction  does  not  play  a 
very  prominent  part  in  a  brick  kiln,  as 
bricks  are  only  poor  conductors  of  heat, 
but  readily  absorb  it  under  favorable 
circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  generating  steam  in  a 
boiler,  the  heat  reaches  the  water  by 
conduction  alone,  iron  being  classed 
among  the  moderately  good  conductors 
of  heat,  but  after  being  conducted  to 
the  water  by  the  iron,  it  performs  the 
balance  of  its  journey  by  convection  chief¬ 
ly;  this  is  done  by  the  water  and  the 
steam. 

In  referring  again  to  the  identity  of 
the  laws  of  light  and  heat,  reflection 
may  be  cited,  this  being  the  same  for 
both,  viz.,  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  are  equal.  This  may  not 
be  quite  clear  to  you  without  an  illus¬ 
tration  and  for  this  purpose  place  your¬ 
self  in  a  line  right  opposite  your 
mirror  and  you  find  that  the 
light  radiates  from  your  face,  etc.,  goes 
in  straight  lines  to  the  glass  and  is 
reflected  straight  back  to  you,  hence  you 
see  yourself  reflected  in  the  glass,  but 
step  aside  a  little  to  the  left  and  let  your 
brother  place  himself  just  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  right  of  the  line  as  you  are 
to  the  left,  and  now  you  see  not  your 
own  face  reflected  in  the  glass,  but  your 
brother’s,  and  he  sees  not  his  own  face, 
but  yours;  if  the  angles  are  not  equal 
on  each  side  of  the  line  right  opposite 
the  mirror  you  will  not  see  each  other 
in  the  glass,  he  sees  you,  because  rays  of 
light  proceeding  at  an  angle  of  say  30° 
from  you  and  falling  on  the  glass  are 
reflected  just  30°  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glass  and  thence  strike  him,  and  you 
see  him  by  the  same  rule.  Now  heat  is 
reflected  by  precisely  the  same  law;  but 
you  must  not  infer  that  the  same  sur¬ 
faces  will  reflect  light  and  heat  equally 
as  to  quantity;  in  other  words,  a  surface 
may  reflect  light  perfectly  and  absorb 
heat  nearly  as  perfectly,  which  means 
it  would  scarcely  reflect  heat  at  all,  as  a 
rule,  rough  surfaces  absorb  both,  while 
smooth  polished  surfaces  reflect  both. 
Condition  of  surfaces  is  a  great  factor  in 
both  reflection  and  absorption  of  light 


and  heat.  As  a  practical  illustration  of 
this  point,  take  a  new  kiln  for  pottery, 
sewer  pipe,  etc.,  or  a  heating  furnace, 
and  these  kilns  or  furnaces  axe  never  in 
first-class  trim  until  the  inside  walls  are 
glazed ;  they  then,  instead  of  absorbing 
heat,  reflect  it  back  on  the  goods  to  be 
heated  and  this  quickens  the  working 
of  such  furnaces  or  kilns.  This  is  veri¬ 
fied  every  working  day  in  the  year  at 
one  place  or  another  and  every  good 
puddler  heater  and  steel  melter  is  aware 
of  the  fact,  although  a  large  majority 
of  them  are  no  doubt  ignorant  of  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  it. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
to  the  common  brick  manufacturer  the 
advisability  of  trying  this  glazing  plan 
with  his  ordinary  kilns  and  with  the 
walls  under  his  boiler,  in  fact,  I  think 
the  glazing  of  all  inside  walls  of  kilns 
and  furnaces  generally  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  advantage  and  this  could  easily 
be  accomplished  in  most  instances,  by 
giving  the  walls  a  coating  of  fusible 
“wash”  which  would  vitrify  with  the  first 
suitable  heat  raised.  Such  an  experi¬ 
ment  would  cost  little,  and  if  carefully 
carried  out  and  fully  recorded  in  the 
columns  of  the  Clay-Worker  would 
doubtless  benefit  the  experimenter  and 
the  readers  of  the  Clay- Worker 
generally. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
about  radiant  heat  is  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  loss  of  heat  by  distance  from  the 
source  of  it.  The  law  is,  that  the  loss  in¬ 
creases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases ; 
for  example,  if  a  brick  be  placed  at  a 
distance  of  one  foot  from  the  source  of 
radiant  heat,  and  another  be  placed  two 
feet,  and  a  third  be  placed  three  feet 
distant;  the  third  will  only  receive  one- 
nintli  as  much  heat  as  the  first,  and  the 
second  will  only  receive  one-quarter  as 
much  as  the  first.  This  law  holds  good, 
and  is  equally  important  for  light.  If 
you  are  reading  with  your  book  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  feet  from  the  gas  or  lamp 
and  you  move  to  a  distance  of  four  feet, 
you  must  read  with  only  one-quarter  of 
the  light  you  had  at  two  feet,  and  if  you 
move  to  a  distance  of  six  feet  you  only 
get  one-nintli  of  the  original  light.  All 
this  is  easily  proved,  but  I  think  you  will 
be  able  to  prove  it  for  yourself,  if  you 
cannot  I  will.  I  have  already  shown 
you  that  the  laws  of  reflected  light  and 
heat  are  identical,  but,  so  far,  only  allud¬ 
ed  to  plane  surface  reflectors;  the  same 
laws  hold  good  with  curved  reflectors, 
for  heat  rays  may  be  changed  from 
divergent  to  parallel  or  to  convergent  by 


suitable  concave  reflectors,  or  they  may 
be  made  more  divergent  by  convex 
ones. 

Heat  also  obeys  the  laws  of  refraction 
when  passed  through  suitable  lenses. 
Prof.  Tyndall  informs  us  in  his  works 
that  “M.  Faraday  has  fired  gunpowder 
by  converging  the  solar  rays  upon  it  by 
a  lens  of  ice.”  Think  of  heat  passing 
through  ice  and  firing  gunpowder! 

This  brings  us  to  another  striking 
resemblance  between  heat  and  light,  viz., 
that  property  of  passing  through  some 
substances  unabsorbed.  When  we  speak 
of  light  passing  through  a  body,  we  say 
such  a  body  is  more  or  less  transparent, 
if  light  will  not  pass  through  at  all  we 
then  call  such  a  body  opaque.  Some 
bodies  are  also  transparent  to  heat  rays 
and  some  are  opaque.  Transparency  to 
heat  is  called  diathermancy.  Absorp¬ 
tion  of  light  and  heat  rays  is  the  cause 
of  opacity  to  these  rays,  and  non-absorp¬ 
tion  the  cause  of  transparency  and 
diathermancy.  It  does  not  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  for 
a  transparent  body  may  be,  and,  is,  often 
wanting  in  diathermancy.  Glass  trans¬ 
mits  nearly  all  the  light  but  absorbs  a 
large  percentage  of  heat  rays,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  clear  water,  it  read¬ 
ily  absorbs  heat  rays  but  allows  light  to 
pass  through  it  nearly  unobstructed. 

I  commenced  this  letter  with  the  idea 
of  showing  you  the  chief  characteristics 
of  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection, 
but  have  so  often  digressed  until  my 
letter  is  up  to  its  usual  excessive  length 
and  the  subjects  only  slightly  touched 
on.  A  great  deal  more  may  be  said  of 
radiant  heat;  I  have  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted  this  portion  of  the  subject,  but 
shall  lay  it  aside  for  the  present  and  in 
my  next  take  up  the  other  two  parts 
which  I  have  incidentally  mentioned 
several  times  in  this  letter;  before  clos¬ 
ing,  however,  I  want  to  show  you  the 
importance  of  flame  in  brick  burning, 
steam  raising,  iron  heating,  and  all  such 
industries  where  high  temperatures  are 
required,  and  the  products  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  contact  with  the  flame. 

Flame  then  is  the  great  distributer  of 
heat,  and  on  its  presence  depends  uni¬ 
formity  of  heating,  without  it  we  have 
what  is  known  as  local  heating,  or,  heating 
in  one  place,  and  the  decreasing  of  heat 
with  the  distance  from  the  fire  in  the 
ratio  I  have  shown  you  above.  Intense 
local  heating  boilers  results  in  burnt 
crown  plates,  leaky  seams  from  unequal 
expansion,  and  deficiency  of  steam,  al¬ 
though  an  excess  of  fuel  is  being  used. 
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In  a  brick  kiln  intense  local  heat  means 
arch  bricks  burnt  to  a  clinker  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  top  courses  salmon — some  of 
them  very  salmon.  As  I  am  anxious 
you  should  fully  comprehend  the  law 
as  laid  down  in  those  eleven  words  in 
italics  above,  referring  to  light  and  radi¬ 
ant  heat,  I  would  advise  you  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  work  out  a  few  examples 
yourself,  until  it  is  firmly  set  and  rooted 
in  your  mind.  You  might  experiment 
with  a  piece  of  square  card  board  by 
holding  it  at  different  distances  from 
your  gas  light  or  lamp  and  measure  the 
sizes  of  the  shadow  it  casts  on  the  wall, 
for  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  light  the 
more  rays  it  will  obstruct  and  conse¬ 
quently  cast  a  larger  shadow  in  propor¬ 
tion.  You  can  thus  verify  the  law  as 
stated.  Yours  Paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 

- - 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

WRITER  in  the  July  Clay-Worker 
wants  more  brick  literature. 
He  wants  a  “treatise  on  brick  as  a 
building  material.”  I  would  refer  him 
to  the  back  numbers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  to  the  books  the  Clay- 
Worker  advertises  for  sale,  then  let  him 
take  a  look  at  all  of  our  big  cities,  which 
are  built  almost  entirely  of  brick;  and 
he  won’t  find  much  left  to  be  said,  about 
brick  as  the  best  building  material.  I 
will  not  ask  him  to  go  to  the  Old  World, 
or  wade  back  in  history  4,000  years,  to 
Babylon,  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  and  all  the 
modern  cities  of  Europe.  Then  our 
friend  wants  “items  of  cost.”  Ah!  here 
is  the  question !  And  it  has  been  the 
question,  and  will  still  remain  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  long  as  a  “ balloon ”  framed  house 
can  be  built  for  two-thirds  the  cost  of  a 
brick  house,  of  the  same  dimensions. 
As  I  happen  to  know  something  about 
building,  I  will  inform  my  friend,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  average  difference 
between  brick  and  wooden  building,  of 
same  size,  kind,  and  dimensions,  is  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  or  about  one-third  of 
first  cost,  in  favor  of  the  wooden  building. 

It  requires  no  literature  to  show  that 
brick,  as  a  substantial  building  material, 
is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other 
kinds,  and  as  to  the  items  of  cost,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  figures,  when  a  plan 
and  specifications  for  a  building  is  pre¬ 
sented.  For  instance,  if  a  good  six 
roomed  dwelling,  constructed  of  wood,  is 
made  in  style  and  finish  to  cost  six  hun¬ 


dred  dollars,  then  add  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  a  brick  house  in  same 
style,  finish  and  size,  can  be  built  for 
nine  hundred  dollars. 
as  t6  the  question  of  health  and 

COMFORT  OF  BRICK  HOUSES 
There  has  much  been  said.  It  has 
been  a  vague  notion,  of  those  who  never 
took  the  trouble  to  study  and  understand 
the  question,  or,  perhaps,  did  not  have 
the  mental  capacity  to  do  it,  to  think 
that  a  brick  house  is  much  more  damp 
and  chilly  than  a  wooden  house.  A 
very  little  thought  will  at  once  dissipate 
this  notion.  If  we  take  a  room  of  a 
given  size,  and  ventilation  in  a  wooden 
and  a  brick  house  just  alike,  we  see  that 
humid  or  damp  air,  will  enter  the  rooms 
in  the  same  way,  and  quantity.  Now,  if 
the  brick  walls  are  not  “furred,”  and  the 
plastering  is  cooler  than  the  air,  the 
water  in  the  air,  to  some  extent,  may  be 
seen  condensed  on  the  walls,  but  if  the 
walls  are  “furred  ”  or  if  the  inside  part  of 
the  walls  are  built  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
between  the  inside  and  outside  part  of 
the  walls,  then  the  plastering  can  be  put 
on  the  brick,  instead  of  lath  and  the  cold 
temperature  of  the  outer  walls,  will  not 
affect  the  inside  “shell,”  or  walls.  All 
brick  walls  should  be  built  hollow,  where 
either  fire  or  dampness  is  a  question. 

A  wall  three  brick  (13  inches)  thick, 
can  have  the  inside  course  set  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  outer 
courses,  without  in  any  degree  impair¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  wall,  and  if  the 
walls  are  only  one  brick,  or  nine  inches 
thick,  the  inside  brick  can  be  set  on 
edge,  and  with  proper  “bond  headers,”  the 
wall  is  just  as  strong,  as  if  it  were  built 
solid.  I  have  built  several  first-class 
dwellings  in  this  way,  and  found  the 
very  best  results  in  all  respects. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  BRICK 
AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

The  only  question  is  the  question  of 
economy.  Now,  if  we  figure  a  little,  we 
can  decide  the  question  of  cash  economy. 
The  difference  in  durability  between  a 
brick  and  a  wooden  house  cannot  well 
be  found  by  any  rule  of  testing  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  it  is  built.  So  far  as  we 
consider  the  brick,  of  the  brick  house, 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  The  life  of 
the  average  wooden  building  is  about 
thirty  years,  and  a  part  of  the  wood  in  a 
brick  building  is  the  same;  but  the 
brick  being  everlasting,  the  comparison 
stops  at  thirty  years. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  wooden  house  which 
cost  in  building  $600,  we  must  pay  $12 
a  year  to  have  it  insured,  this  would  be 


$360  for  thirty  years,  without  interest; 
insurance  added  to  cost  equals  $960; 
repairs  on  wooden  house  for  thirty  years 
equals  $360,  added  to  first  cost  and  in¬ 
surance  equals  $1,320.  First  cost  of 
brick  house  $900,  insurance  for  thirty 
years  equals  $120,  added  to  cost  equals 
$1,020,  repairs  added  equals  $1,140.  So 
we  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the 
wooden  house,  we  have  paid  out  $1,320, 
which  is  a  total  loss,  save  the  old  lumber. 
If  we  estimate  this  at  $100,  our  clear  loss 
is  $1,220.  Now,  if  we  spend  $300  in 
repairing  the  brick  house,  we  find  it  as 
good  as  when  new,  and  we  have  saved 
just  $820  of  our  investment,  while  we 
have  lost  $1,220,  by  using  wood  instead 
of  brick  for  a  building  material.  All 
business  men  and  builders  will  see  that 
my  estimates  are  about  right,  being,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  too  liberal  towards  the 
wooden  building. 

ALL  PECUNIARY  LOSSES  MUST  BE  PAID  BY 
LABOR  OF  MUSCLE  OR  BRAIN. 

I  have  asserted  in  former  articles  that 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ing  brick  and  wooden  buildings  in  the 
United  States  is  at  least  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Now  the 
greater  loss,  by  decay,  of  wooden  build¬ 
ings  over  brick,  is  at  least  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  Does  this  not  enter 
seriously  into  the  question  of  political 
economy?  This  vast  amount  would 
soon  pay  for  the  construction  of  a  shore 
line,  navigable  water-way,  all  around  our 
coast,  from  Maine  to  Mexico;  thereby 
placing  our  light  war  ships  and  merchant 
marine  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy.  It 
would  put  our  rivers  and  harbors  in  good 
condition.  It  would  build  great  double 
track  railways  North  and  South,  East 
and  West  across  our  country,  and  regu¬ 
late  transportation  by  allowing  the  rail¬ 
ways  to  be  used  by  competitive  compan¬ 
ies,  which  would  pay  a  royalty  or  toll 
to  the  Federal  government;  or  it  would 
erect  all  of  our  public  buildings;  or  it 
would  aid  our  public  schools,  so  that  all 
citizens  would  be  educated  under  a 
proper  curriculum  to  understand  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  so  far  as  their  rights  and 
duties  as  citizens  are  concerned.  It 
would  do  anyone  as  much  as  all  of  these 
things,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  stop  the 
prodigal  waste  of  our  forests.  Terra 
cotta,  brick  and  a  little  iron,  are  all  that 
is  needed  to  construct  the  best  buildings 
in  the  world,  from  a  laborer’s  cottage  to 
the  greatest  or  grandest  structure  needed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  our 
insurance  policy  is  in  a  demoralized 
condition,  and  the  more  inflammable 
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our  building  material,  the  more  danger 
to  the  morals  of  our  system  of  insurance. 
Give  us  plenty  of  honest  brick  and  terra 
cotta  work,  and  we  will  learn  a  salutary 
lesson  in  political  economy. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  —  OPERATIVE  AND 
SPECULATIVE. 

BY  BRIX. 

SHERE  are  many  brick  manufacturers 
who  are  not  realizing  on  their  in¬ 
vestment,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
gone  into  the  business  without  giving 
the  matter  the  same  consideration  they 
would  in  almost  any  other  branch  of 
manufacture.  They  have  spent  money 
lavishly  for  site,  rail  tracks,  clay  hoist, 
engines  and  machinery,  and  then  acted 
as  if  the  sum  of  their  trouble  was  ended. 
How  many  of  you  have  stood  by  and 
seen  the  engine  move  off  with  a  majes¬ 
tic  sweep  and  the  machine  begin  to  de¬ 
liver?  Your  eyes  sparkled  at  the  prospcet 
and  you  were  jubilant.  You  rejoiced  at 
the  perfection  of  the  price  of  green  clay, 
moulded  or  pressed  into  the  shape  of  a 
brick,  and  were  ill  at  ease  if  the  machine 
was  idle  for  a  moment. 

Most  men  engaging  in  business  are 
usually  cautious  in  regard  to  the  small 
details.  But  among  the  trades  and  bus¬ 
iness  men  engaged  in  manufacturing,  I 
certainly  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
clay  business  has  more  enthusiasts,  more 
men  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  in  their  calculations,  than  in 
other  lines  of  work.  This  is  because  the 
green  or  un  burned  brick  is  not  the 
finished  article.  Most  products  after 
leaving  the  machine  are  more  than  half 
completed.  Some  are  turned  out  of  the 
machine  finished  and  ready  for  packing 
or  shipping,  but  the  brick  has  just  begun 
its  course. 

I  want  to  call  out  to  those  who  are 
working  on  that  plan,  “Begin  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Business.”  Make  your  outlay 
as  low  as  possible  on  the  molding  of  the 
bricks,  whether  it  be  done  by  soft  mud 
or  dry  clay,  by  hand  or  by  machinery, 
but  see  that  you  are  provided  with  the 
best  method  of  burning  your  product. 
Don’t  expect  to  succeed  in  your  brick¬ 
making  until  you  know  they  will  be 
burned  into  a  good,  salable  and  imperish¬ 
able  product. 

We  frequently  hear  a  lament  from 
some  poor  brickmaker  after  a  heavy  rain 
or  wind  storm  or  flood  that  has  destroyed 
from  50,000  to  300,000  green  bricks  that 
were  in  kiln  and  just  ready  to  burn.  We 


seldom  hear  anything  about  the  kiln  of 
bricks  that  when  opened,  after  being 
burned,  turns  out  one-half  or  two-thirds, 
and  sometimes  altogether,  salmon  bricks. 
The  loss  of  the  green  bricks  was  not 
nearly  so  much  as  the  poorly  burned 
kiln,  which  usually  stands  there  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  unskillful  work, 
or  mismanagement,  or  ignorance  of  the 
art;  call  it  by  what  name  you  like.  The 
proprietor  who  has  these  monumental 
evidences,  of  his  having  begun  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  business,  says  but  little 
about  “a  bad  burn”  and  does  not  feel  in 
a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

We  hear  the  remark  through  the  clay 
journals  that  there  is  a  perceptible  im¬ 
provement  among  brickmakers,  in  the 
burning  of  their  wares.  This  is  true 
only  so  far  as  to  those  who  have  been 
possessed  of  ample  capital  to  invest  in 
the  whole  line  of  modern  improvements, 
and  are  fitted  with  machines,  driers  and 
kilns.  I  want  the  brickmaker  of  small 
means  to  look  beyond  the  machine,  and 
see  the  kiln.  There  is  where  his  money 
is  made  or  lost.  But  few  manufacturers 
scruple  to  spend  from  $2,000  to  $10,000 
for  buildings,  engines,  and  machines,  and 
fixtures,  who  do  hesitate  and  find  fault, 
and  halt,  at  the  expense  of  a  kiln  costing 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  machine  run  to  its  full  advertised 
capacity  will  require  a  large  bill  of  re¬ 
pairs,  while  a  kiln  well  built,  and  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  will  require  less  cost  in 
one  year  than  the  machine  will  in  one 
month.  The  saving  in  labor,  in  fuel,  in 
loss,  in  extra  scoving,  and  certain  results 
in  the  work,  are  far  ahead  of  machines 
in  their  saving  of  expense. 

I  do  not  mean  in  this  to  decry  the  use 
of  machines — far  from  it. — But  ask  you 
to  look  the  matter  up  and  see  wherein 
the  largest  brick  companies  have  their 
strongest  points.  I  say  unqualifiedly, 
“The  Burning”  is  the  principal  one.  If 
they  are  certain  of  the  result  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  they  can  sell  their  ware.  If  they 
lose  in  this  department  two  burns  in 
five,  or  have  only  one-half,  or  three-fifths 
of  their  output  for  sale,  they  will  shut 
up  shop  and  quit. 

REPETITION  IN  ADVERTISING. 


SUCCESS  in  advertising  is  gained  by 
persistence  in  its  use.  The  public 
eye  may  be  photographic,  but  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  average  man,  like  his  stomach, 
needs  continual  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  the 
public  memory. 


It  is  a  slate,  on  which  the  wet  sponge  t 
goes  as  often  as  the  pencil,  and  what 
to-day  is  a  figure  to-morrow  may  be  a 
blank.  This  is  the  material  on  which 
advertising  has  to  act,  and  the  science 
of  handling  it  rightly  is  really  the  secret 
of  successful  advertising.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  illustrated  in  our  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  On  every  township  corner  the 
names  of  candidates  are  announced  in 
the  largest  of  letters  and  the  most  pyro¬ 
technic  of  colors.  Everything  is  bold  and 
big,  and  newspapers  and  orators  do  their 
level  best  in  keeping  the  public  memory 
in  a  healthy  and  receptive  condition. 
This  is  advertising  with  a  vengeance; 
but  when  the  object  is  realized  the 
orators  are  dumb  and  the  papers  blank, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  two 
years  time  the  average  man  would  be 
unable  to  name  the  officials  for  whom, 
perhaps,  he  carried  a  torch  and  muti¬ 
lated  his  conscience  and  his  shoes  in 
electing.  The  same  law  holds  good  in 
business  advertising.  It  is  inconsistent 
to  suppose  that  the  advertisement  of  a 
year  ago  is  pinned  up  in  the  public 
mind  for  a  peimanency.  The  man  who 
thinks  it  is  usually  finds  out  his  mis¬ 
take. 

We  cannot  secure  a  succession  of 
crops,  either  in  business  or  turnips,  if 
we  neglect  the  indispensable  formula  of 
sowing  the  seed.  The  most  successful 
men  in  business  to-day  are  those  who 
are  not  blind  to  the  important  fact  that 
persistent  advertising  is  the  only  kind 
that  pays.  Intermittent  and  spasmodic 
splashes  in  printers’  ink  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  splurge  in  woodcuts  and 
chromos  may  meet  with  temporary  and 
isolated  instances  of  success,  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  are  dollar  hook  for  penny  fish.  It 
is  a  matter  of  both  common  sense  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  in  advertising  and  making 
business,  as  in  fixing  a  latch  or  hanging 
a  picture,  it  is  as  much  a  question  of 
the  hammer 
as  the  nail. 

Business 
success  is 
not  obtain¬ 
ed  by  patent 
but  by  pati¬ 
ent  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort 
in  which 
advertisi  n  g 
counts  as  an 
i  n  dispensa¬ 
ble  factor.— 

Pittsburg 

Budget. 


The  C  l  a  v- w  o  r  k:  e  r. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting1  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  he  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  January,  1892. 

To  the  Members  oj  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  : 

Gentlemen — In  addition  to  the  formal 
requests  presented  at  the  last  convention 
by  members  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
Sioux  City,  la.,  asking  that  the  next 
annual  meeting  be  held  in  their 
cities,  we  have  recently  been  honored  by 
the  following  invitation  from  the  crafts- 

Imen  in  and  about  the  National  Capital : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
To  The  Executive  Committee, 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ass’n  : 

We,  the  undersigned  brick  manufacturers  of 
Washington  and  vicinity  hereby  extend  to  you  a 
most  earnest  invitation  to  hold  the  next  annual 
couvention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  this  city  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1892,  and  pledge  our  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  great  work  We  believe  that  our  city  offers 
unrivaled  facilities  for  the  entertainment  of  guests 
and  as  our  brick  manufactories  are  among  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  country,  almost  every  known  process 
of  manufacture  being  in  operation  here,  where  the 
craftsmen  may  inspect  them  and  make  comparison 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  processes, 
we  feel  confident  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association  and  the  clayworking  craft  generally 
will  be  advanced  by  your  meeting  with  us.  We, 
therefore,  beseech  you  to  give  our  invitation  favor¬ 
able  consideration,  assuring  you  that  if  it  is  ac- 
:  cepted  nothing  that  we  can  do  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  convention  and  make  the  craftsmen’s 
visit  to  Washington  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
will  be  left  undone : 

Wm.  H.  West  &  Bro. 

W.  T.  Walker  &  Co. 

Albert  Gleason, 

Pres.  Ivy  City  Brick  Co. 
Wm.  C.  Morrison. 

John  E.  Herrell  A  Co. 

Martin  &  Bro. 

Jas.  H.  Richards. 

A.  Richards  &  Co. 

Theodore  L.  Holbrook, 

Pres.  Wash.  Brick  Machine  Co. 
Childs  &  Son. 

Hibbs  &  Jones. 

Chas.  Ford. 

L.  Clephane, 

Pres.  Va.  Brick  Co. 

J.  D.  Small, 

Pres.  New'  National  Brick  Co. 

C.  R.  Monroe. 

Mgr.  Capt.  Hill  Brick  Co. 

No  City  in  the  Nation  is  more  attract- 
j  ive  to  men  of  all  callings  and  walks  of 
I  'ife  than  Washington.  No  American 
,  City  possesses  so  much  of  general  interest, 

'  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  cordial 
invitation  of  the  Washington  brethren 
will  meet  the  favor  of  the  craftsmen 
throughout  the  Nation  and  result  in  the 
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largest  gathering  we  have  yet  held.  We 
therefore,  accept  the  invitation  to  hold 
the  sixth  annual  convention  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January,  1892,  and  will  make 
announcement  subsequently  of  the  ex¬ 
act  dates  and  the  arrangements  for 
reduced  railroad  rates,  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  etc.,  etc. 

Craftsmen  desiring  information  as  to 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Association, 
requisites  of  membership  or  reports  of 
previous  conventions  are  requested  to 
address  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  urgently  request  all  American 
brickmakers  to  identify  themselves  with 
us  in  the  effort  to  stimulate  progress 
and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  en¬ 
tire  craft. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  C.  Adams,  President 
T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


VITRIFIED  STREET  PAVING  BRICKS 
MUST  POSSESS  TOUGHNESS. 

There  are  some  vitrified  brick  that 
are  so  brittle  that  when  the  wheels  of 
loaded  vehicles  come  in  contact  with 
them  they  wear  off  very  rapidly.  These 
brick  are  not  good  paving.  They  must 
combine  toughness  with  the  vitrification. 
If  a  brick  is  thoroughly  vitrified,  it 
means  the  whole  body  of  clay  melted 
homogeneously  into  one  mass. 

Toughness  means  the  tempering 
which  is  given  to  the  clay  while  in  the 
firing  or  burning  process,  whereby  the 
life,  grain  and  tenacity  of  the  brick  are 
not  destroyed. 

The  fact  that  a  brick  is  vitrified  does 
not  of  itself  make  a  good  paver,  as  there 
are  a  large  number  of  clays  which  will 
burn  to  a  state  of  vitrification  and  yet 
make  into  bricks  not  suitable  for  street  pa¬ 
ving  because  they  lack  the  necessary 
toughness. — Dr.  I.  S.  Hopkins ,  President 
Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  new  novel,  written 
in  collaboration  with  Wilcott  Balestier 
for  The  Century,  is  entitled  “The  Naul- 
ahka,  a  Tale  of  West  and  East.”  It  is  a 
story  of  America  and  India.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  live  in  a  “booming” 
Colorado  town,  where  the  story  opens, 
but  the  scene  quickly  shifts  to  the 
court  of  an  India  maharajah,  whither 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  journey  to 
meet  with  most  varied  experiences.  The 
story  will  begin  in  the  November  Cen¬ 
tury. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ThE8E  COLUMNS  ARE  OPEN  TO  ALL.  The  FULL  NAME  AND  A0DRE88 
18  REQUIRED  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLI8HED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSIONS 
QIVEN  BY  CORRESPONDENT.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVAT3 
LYWITH  ANY  CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO 
BY  ADDRE88ING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


Gaseous  Fuel. 

Editor  C lay-  Worker  : 

Mr.  Waplington  in  his  Convention 
paper  said  that  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  fuel  might  be  saved  in  hundreds 
of  yards,  and  now  calls  it  quibbling 
when  I  pin  him  down  to  that  statement. 

That  experiment  which  I  tried  “In  my 
ignorance  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  was 
suggested  by  a  Professor  in  that  line, 
whose  ignorance  brings  him  in  some 
$8,000  per  Annum,  in  one  of  our  first 
class  colleges,  and  who  has  all  his  life 
been  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 

The  drawback  to  the  gases  escaping 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  pyramid  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  edges  were  covered 
for  a  considerable  distance  with  sheet 
iron  which  covered  the  whole  top  of  the 
kiln  before  we  finished  burning. 

I  had  always  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  a  bright  flame  coming  up  through 
the  kiln  to  the  top  was  a  partial  evidence 
that  enough  oxygen  had  combined  with 
the  hydro  carbon  of  the  coal,  or  oil  or 
gas  to  insure  a  good  combustion.  I 
never  went  hunting  after  nitrogen  that 
the  oxygen  seemed  to  have  no  further  use 
for:  I  presume  it  went  off  in  a  huff  along 
with  the  “carbonic  and  steam,”  only 
that  in  the  last  stage  of  burning  there  is 
no  visible  steam. 

Mr.  Waplington  would  enlighten  me 
by  a  train  of  reasoning  consisting  of  A. 
B.  C.  chestnuts,  and  yet  with  which  he 
says  I  am  familiar.  I  hope  I  am  not  ass 
enough,  not  to  know  that  we  require  a 
proper  amount  of  air  to  unite  with  the 
hydro  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  that  the 
absence  of  smoke  is  a  guide  to  that. 

The  thin  walls  of  our  kiln  do  not  rob 
it  of  any  more  heat  than  would  be  the 
case  if  we  used  his  producer  gas,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  more  loss 
of  heat  than  is  absorbed  by  walls  two  or 
three  feet  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Waplington  says  we  cannot  use 
slack  in  our  furnaces;  we  do  use  it;  at 
least  as  much  as  comes  from  the 
mines  without  screening,  and  that  is 
sometimes  thirty  or  forty  per  cent. 

Does  any  one  think  that  unconsumed 
gases,  as  he  calls  them,  passing  through 
a  mass  of  white-hot  bricks  and  so  hot 
when  they  reach  the  lop  of  the  kiln  as 
sometimes  to  set  the  rafters  and  peak  on 
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fire  14  feet  above  them  have  a  cooling 
effect  ? 

Don’t  all  say,  Yes ;  at  once. 

Now,  Mr.  Waplington  please  tell  us 
how  you  save  so  much.  Don’t  talk  of  my 
failures,  but  of  your  successes  in  burning 
brick,  and  how  much  you  save  at  an 
equal  cost  per  ton  for  fuel.  I  have 
never  alluded  to  any  perfection  in  our 
furnaces.  What  I  have  written  will 
apply  to  the  Eudaly,  or  any  similar 
kiln,  up  or  down  draft.  We  burn  8,000 
or  more  brick  with  one  ton  of  coal. 
How  many  do  you  burn  ? 

The  difference  in  our  method  seems 
to  be  that  you  manufacture  your  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  at  some  expense  of  fuel,  and 
then  send  it  to  the  kiln  through  pipes 
that  need  constant  care  to  insure  uni¬ 
formity;  and  we  burn  all  our  fuel  in  the 
furnaces  and  get  as  much  heat  as  you 
do,  and  consume  as  much  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

You  may  intensify  your  heat,  but  you 
don’t  get  any  more  from  a  ton  of  coal, 
and  you  have  to  adjust  your  supply  of 
air  as  truly  as  we  do.  That  your  method 
may  be  more  desirable  in  some  uses  of 
coal  I  do  not  doubt,  but  not  in  burning 
brick  in  clamps. 

Do  you  remember  Timothy’s  powder 
for  killing  fleas?  You  catch  the  flea, 
take  him  by  the  nap  of  the  neck  and 
squeeze  him  until  he  opens  his  mouth, 
and  then  drop  into  it  a  grain  of  the 
powder.  There  is  a  royal  road  to  brick 
burning :  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  success.  S.  P.  Crafts. 


The  Coming  Roof. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Elder’s 
letter  in  July  Clay-Worker  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer  before  going  further.  He 
says,  “I  would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Greer 
read  all  of  our  advertisement  in  the 
Clay -Worker.  That  advertisement 
plainly  says  our  form  of  tile  is  patented.” 
I  shall  reply  to  this  question  in  true 
Irish  fashion  by  asking  another:  I 
would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Elder  read  all 
my  letter  in  Clay-Worker.  That  letter 
plainly  says  that  I  asked  for  machinery 
required  to  try  the  thing  on  a  small  scale, 
(experiment)  drawing  attention  to  the 
to  the  cut  of  this  shingle  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  as  being  something  like  what  I 
wanted.  Although  I  had  been  informed 
that  no  ‘patents  on  any  roofing  tile  existed 
in  this  country,  had  my  experiments 
warranted  going  into  the  business,  I  would 
certainly  have  gone  through  the  form  of 
obtaining  permission  to  manufacture 
the  shingle,  whether  that  permission 
was  required  or  not.  There  appears  to 
me  to  be  lurking  behind  Mr.  Elder’s 
question  something  like  an  insinuation 
that  I  have  infringed  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  rights.  If  so  it  has  been  unwil¬ 
lingly,  and  I  am  quite  ready  and  willing 
to  meet  any  and  every  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
positively  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Elder  “scores  heavily”  when  he 
says,  “opinion  is  one  thing,  facts  another,” 


and  after  the  evidence  quoted  in  his 
letter,  it  would  seem  foolish  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  on  these  points. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  trou¬ 
ble  Mr.  Elder  has  taken  to  describe  the 
shingle,  also  for  his  kind  invitation  to 
come  and  see  it  made,  which  I  will 
gladly  avail  myself  of  on  the  occasion  of 
my  next  visit  to  the  States.  I  am,  however, 
quite  familair  with  the  shingle.  The 
form  of  my  dies  is  the  same  as  the  old 
shingle,  with  three  ribs  in  back,  and  two 
channels,  with  a  ridge  between  in  front. 
To  this  I  made,  what  I  consider,  an  im¬ 
provement,  by  widening  the  ridge  so  as 
to  narrow  the  channels  at  the  bottom 
from  the  centre,  in  order  to  throw  the 
water  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
the  joining  between  the  tiles  beneath. 

I  prefer  this  form  of  tile  to  the  present 
shape.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  tile.  The  only  trouble  I  had  was  in 
finding  buyers  for  it.  This  can  be 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Mexican  roofs  have  all  very  little 
pitch,  and  that  this  shingle  is  therefore 
not  suitable.  Mr.  Elder  is  quite  right 
when  he  says  “The  Mexicans  are  five 
hundred  years  behind  the  Yankee  in 
many  things,”  but  roofing  their  houses 
is  not  one  of  them.  I  question  very 
much  if  at  present  they  are  not  a  little 
ahead  in  this  respect.  There  are  few 
housed  being  built  in  this  portion  of 
Mexico,  which  are  not  being  covered 
with  expensive  roofing  tile  imported 
from  France.  Even  “the  heavy  old  form 
of  tile  their  ancestors  used,”  which  made 
an  exceedingly  good,  durable,  and  fire¬ 
proof  roof,  are  in  many  instances  being 
removed  in  favor  of  the  modern  roofing 
tile,  where  same  is  obtainable. 

I  note  Mr.  Elder’s  advice  “going  slow” 
in  trying  to  make  the  French  tile.  I 
am  sorry  to  inform  him  that  I  am  going 
slow — disgustingly  slow.  One  has  to  go 
slow  in  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  “the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country,”  concerning  which 
I  feel  like  making  “a  few  cursory  re¬ 
marks.” 

With  regard  to  the  French  tile,  one  of 
Mr.  Elder’s  objections  to  it  is,  that  it  is 
too  large  to  make  by  machinery,  and 
burn  straight  and  true.  There  are 
several  brands  of  tile  imported  from 
France.  They  are  all  good,  but  the 
most  popular  here  is  made  by  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Tile  Company,  Bordeaux.  It  is 
made  by  machinery,  as  stated  on  the 
back.  Sociele  General  des  Luileries  Mecani- 
ges  usine  de  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  many 
thousands  of  tiles  which  have  come 
directly  under  my  observation,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  crooked  one,  and  very 
few  indeed,  even  slightly  warped.  An¬ 
other  of  Mr.  Elder’s  objections  is  its 
weight.  I  have  had  both  tiles  weighed. 
The  French  tile,  covering  112  square 
inches,  weighs  six  pounds,  the  shingle 
covering  48  square  inches  (made  the 
proper  thickness  so  that  the  two  tiles 
where  they  overlap  will  come  exactly 
even,)  weighs  two  pounds,  which  shows 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  pounds 
per  M.  in  favor  of  the  shingle.  Against 
this  must  be  calculated  more  roofing 


timber,  double  the  number  of  sheathing, 
laths  being  required,  besides  a  higher 
pitch  of  roof,  which,  when  taken  into 
account,  will,  I  think,  leave  the  balance 
both  as  regards  weights  and  cost,  in 
favor  of  the  larger  tile. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  same 
company  supplies  a  glass  roofing  tile  of 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  size,  which 
is  a  very  convenient  method  of  admit¬ 
ting  light  to  the  garret,  where  it  is 
not  desired  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
skylight. 

I  note  the  machinery  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  uses  in  making  the  shingle,  a 
Penfield  and  a  Raymond  repress,  which 
is  exactly  the  combination  I  intend 
to  employ  if  my  experiments  prove 
satisfactory. 

And  now  before  closing  I  hope  you 
will  kindly  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  your  editorial,  “An  Important 
Subject,”  in  same  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  In  my  opinion  the  question 
of  roofing  tile  is  the  most  important  one 
which  confronts  the  clay  working  fra¬ 
ternity  to-day.  Roofing  tile  is  the  one 
material  for  covering  roofs,  which  em¬ 
braces  nearly  every  good  quality  with¬ 
out  one  serious  defect,  in  fact  to  employ 
anything  else  seems  to  me  “an  outrage 
upon  common  sense.”  It  is  an  article 
which  can  be  made  by  every  brick  and 
drain  tile  manufacturer  in  the  country, 
and  ought  to  be  as  common,  and  as 
widely  used,  as  either  of  those  articles. 
In  order  to  attain  the  end  the  thing 
must  be  started  right.  “Be  sure  you 
are  right  then  go  ahead.” 

When  the  international  rifle  match  is 
to  be  shot  off'  at  Creedmon  or  Wimble¬ 
don,  are  not  the  very  best  marksman  in 
the  country  picked  out  regardless  of  all 
personal  motives. — Is  not  the  very  best 
yacht  selected  to  “Whip  the  Britishers” 
in  the  international  yacht  race.  And  if 
there  is  no  craft  capable  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  much  desired,  but  not  always 
easy,  task — are  not  models  from  all  over 
the  world,  discussed  and  compared  with 
most  jealous  care,  and  a  new  vessel 
built  that  will,  if  possible,  “fill  the  bill.” 
And  do  not  the  English  on  their  side, 
take  just  the  same  pains  to  “Whip  the 
Yankee’s?”  So  it  must  be  in  the  case 
of  roofing  tiles.  The  very  best  form  of 
tile  must  be  selected,  and  such  altera¬ 
tions  made,  if  necessary,  as  each  manu¬ 
facturer  finds  is  demanded  in  his  locality. 
The  tiles  must  be  put  upon  the  market 
at  a  price  which  will  at  once  commend  its¬ 
elf ;  to  which  end  the  manufacturer 
must  be  free  from  all  encumbrances. 
He  ought  to  have  no  royalties  to  pay ; 
nor  must  there  be  heavy  freights  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  tile.  Every  manu¬ 
facturer  must  supply  his  own  locality — 
“Casting  aside  every  weight,  he  must 
with  patience,  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  him.” — ( Shakespeare .)  With  these, 
or  similar,  conditions  carried  out,  there 
is  no  reason  why  roofing  tile  should  not 
immediately,  largely  take  the  place  of, 
and  ultimately  entirely  banish  from  the 
market,  those  non-fire-proof,  perishable, 
and  inferior  materials,  like  slate,  tin, 
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wooden  shingles  etc.,  with  which  an 
uninformed,  unthinking, or  perhaps  prej¬ 
udiced  public  have  been  so  long  covering 
their  houses,  and  will  continue  to  cover 
them,  until  something  better  is  placed 
easily  within  their  reach.  What  an 
immense  market  too,  in  this  way,  can  be 
opened  up  for  the  products  of  the  kilns. 

When  some  years  ago  the  British 
farmer  was  contemplating  of  more  than 
usual  hard  timesowing  to  the  low  prices 
in  the  staple  farm  products,  the  result 
of  foreign  competition,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
that  greatest  of  politicians  and  wisest 
and  best  of  men ,  advised  them  to  turn 
some  of  their  attention  to  other  branches 
of  business,  such  as  growing  fruit  for 
making  preserves,  which  were  largely 
shipped  from  foreign  markets;  and 
many  of  them  followed  his  advice  with 
advantage  and  success.  Might  it  not  be 
a  good  idea  for  some  of  the  “Eastern 
Brethren,”  instead  of  making  pale  brick 
to  sell  at  $2.00  a  M.,  to  try  their  hand  at 
some  of  the  higher  and  more  profitable 
branches  of  the  business,  like  roofing 
tile,  enameled  brick  etc.,  etc.,  which  the 
Clay-Worker  is  laboring  so  faithfully 
and  so  well  (and  certainly  at  very  great 
expense,)  not  only  to  bring  to  tbe 
notice  of  the  craft,  but  also,  to  give  valu¬ 
able  information  and  assistance,  as  to 
the  best  way  to  go  about  their  manufact¬ 
ure.  I  might  also  state  that  in  addition 
to  the  home  market,  which,  including 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
so  many  rich  towns,  should  be  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  one,  there  is  also  the  prospect 
of  an  export  trade — France  annually  ex¬ 
ports  very  many  millions  of  these  roofing 
tiles  to  Mexico,  and  these  other  South¬ 
ern  Republics. 

As  regards  roofing  tile  I  have  read 
with  more  than  passing  interest,  Mr. 
Gibson’s  able  letters  on  the  subject,  and 
note  with  pleasure  that  “the  matter  of 
tile  roofing  will  be  carried  down  to  tbe 
work  of  the  present  day.”  If  I  might 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  suggestion, 
it  would  be  that  he  describe,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  entire  process  employed  in 
the  production  of  the  modern  French 
roofing  tile  now  in  use,  writh  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  not  as  a  rule 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  “Mr.  French¬ 
man.”  but  there  are  many  things  in 
which  both  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan  must  admit  that  he  surpasses 
them,  and  this  class  of  work  is  one  of 
them.- 

The  cost  of  this  French  tile,  landed 
here,  averages  a  little  over  $45  per  M, 
Mexican  money;  which  at  the  present 
high  rate  of  exchange,  would  be  about 
$32  American.  This  includes  cost, 
Ocean  freight,  insurance,  lighterage  from 
the  bar,  breakage,  handling  etc.,  etc., 
leaving  somewhere  about  $20  (American) 
for  cost  in  France.  T  calculate  this  tile 
can  be  made  here  at  a  cost  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $14  per  M;  (it  sells  at  from  $70  to 
$100.)  and  I  presume  in  the  States  for 
less,  although  labor  costs  more  there  it 
is  much  more  efficient.  So  that  if  to  this 
amount  a  fair  percent/ tge  of  profit  be  added. 
The  tile  could  be  put  upon  tbe  market 


at  a  price  which  would,  I  think,  place  it 
immediately  as  a  material  for  roofing, 
in  the  same  position  that  brick  occupies 
for  building.  And  this  is  its  proper 
place. 

I  fear  what  I  have  written  may  make 
me  appear  as  an  enemy  of  the  Clay 
Shingle  Co.,  and  their  product.  This  is 
a  position  I  altogether  decline  to  accept. 
I  have  the  kindest  feelings  and  best 
wishes  for  their  success.  The  “Donald¬ 
son  Shingle”  I  consider  a  most  complete 
and  beautiful  tile,  and  for  turrets  and 
towers,  or  steep  gothic  roofs,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  necessity  for  passing  over 
the  roof,  and  for  which  the  nail  fasten¬ 
ing  is  the  most  suitable,  I  think  that 
this  shingle  is  perfect ,  and  will  always 
command  a  large  and  increasing  share 
of  patronage;  but,  for  tbe  clay-workers 
of  the  country  to  select  it  as  their  cham¬ 
pion  tile,  to  drive  all  competitors  from 
the  field,  would,  to  me.  appear  “Like 
sending  a  boy  on  a  man’s  errand.”  It 
would,  I  consider,  be  a  fatal  mistake, 
to  prevent  which  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  the  unpleasant  task  of  writing  as 
I  have  done.  It  is 

“Not  that  1  loved  Cnsar  less 
But  that  I  loved  Rome  more.” 

In  conclusion  I  regret  that  what  I 
wrote  should  have  incurred  even  the 
slight  disapprobation  with  which  you 
mention  it.  I  did  not  write  “unadvis¬ 
edly”  and  “more  careful  investigation” 
forces  me  to  conclude  that  the  coming 
roof  will  be  a  large  tile,  strong  enough 
for  men  without  shoes  to  walk  all  over 
without  picking  their  steps,  (with  lad¬ 
ders  on  their  shoulders,  if  neccessary, 
instead  of  under  their  feet),  to  repair  the 
roof,  chimneys,  gutters,  skylights,  or 
what  ever  else  may  need  attention. 
(This  can  be  done  with  the  imported 
French  tile).  A  tile  which  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  put  on,  and  which  can  be  taken  off  the 
roof,  and  which  will  not  be  protected  by 
patents  issued  under  the  broad  seal  of 
the  United  States.  Robert  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 


Machinery  at  Conventions. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Two  brickmakers  have  addressed  the 
craft  through  the  columns  of  the  Clay- 
Wokker  on  this  question,  and,  strange 
to  say,  have  taken  opposite  sides.  Bro. 
McCain  advocates  throwing  the  doors 
wide  open  to  the  machine  men  and 
their  machines,  believing  that  whatever 
contention  may  be  caused  by  the  in¬ 
novation  will  result  in  good  to  the  craft 
by  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  in  clay¬ 
working  machinery.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  “Keep  off  the  Grass”  spirit  about 
Brother  McCain. 

Brother  Purington  leads  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  maintaining  that  the  strife  between 
the  machine  men,  each  one  trying  to 
defame  the  others  machines  and  the 
brickmakers  telling  what  they  know 
about  brick  machines  would  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  convention.  Ahem! 

No  doubt  the  exhibit  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  machinery  in  operation,  illustrated 


in  the  Clay-Worker,  would  be  the 
most  instructive  thing  that  could  be 
presented  to  the  convention.  But  the 
writer  is  not  aware  that  there  is  even  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  make  such  an  exhibit,  and  certainly 
it  would  not  be  attempted  without  a 
very  liberal  spirit  being  shown  by  the 
convention.  Let  the  members  look 
over  your  columns,  count  the  machines, 
estimate  the  space  required  to  operate 
them,  and  the  power  to  operate  them 
successfully,  with  all  machines  for  the 
preparation  of  the  clay,  and  they  will 
gain  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  such 
an  undertaking.  The  expense  to  each 
of  the  principal  manufacturers  would  be 
more  than  the  expenses  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturers  have  not  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Fairs  for  several  years,  and  it 
is  quite  improbable  that  they  would 
exhibit  at  conventions,  even  if  they  were 
invited  to  do  so.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  many  places  to  secure  ball  and  power 
suitable,  in  the  winter,  for  such  an 
exhibit.  The  convention  would  have  to 
to  abandon  its  Nomadic  character  and 
take  a  local  habitation  in  some  Central 
city.  We  have  formed  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  extending  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  reaching  out  into 
Mexico.  Could  this  have  been  done  to 
so  great  a  degree  had  we  been  confined 
to  Indianapolis?  I  think  not.  (We 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
accepting  Brother  McCain’s  invitation 
to  “Come  to  Denver  when  the  World’s 
Fair  shall  be  held  there.”) 

It  would  greatly  increase  the  time  of 
holding  the  convention.  A  week  would 
be  little  enough,  without  devoting  any 
time  to  brickmakers,  “to  tell  what  they 
know  about  certain  machines,”  or  to 
machine  men  to  tell  what  they  know 
about  certain  brickmakers. 

Special  days  for  the  inspection  of  the 
machinery  would  have  to  be  set  apart 
and  the  convention  adjourn  for  that 
purpose,  or  there  would  be  no  conven¬ 
tion,  for  the  members  would  be  attracted 
to  the  exhibits,  and  trust  to  reading  the 
proceedings  in  the  trade  journals.  Why 
discuss  the  subject  further? 

The  manufacturers  are  too  conscious 
of  their  importance  to  the  craft,  of  the 
part  they  play  in  its  advancement,  and 
of  the  progressive  and  liberal  spirit  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  to  fear  any  spirit  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  that  may  from  time  to  time 
arise.  Our  “ads.”  support  the  trade 
journals  and  thus  make  conventions 
possible.  A  man’s  head  must  “taper  the 
wrong  way”  who  can  take  any  other 
view.  But  wre  cheerfully  recognize  our 
dependence  upon  the  craft.  Our  in¬ 
terests  demand  that  we  should  work 
together  in  conventions. 

If  we  talk  too  much  we  will  cheerfully 
take  a  back  seat.  If  we  are  too  officious 
in  introducing  our  business  in  the  halls 
and  anterooms,  please  have  your  commit¬ 
tee  secure  a  hall  for  such  purposes,  which 
is  only  to  be  opened  at  certain  hours,  or 
evenings  when  the  convention  is  not  in 
session.  We  must  attend  to  business,- 
but  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any  w-av 
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with  the  business  of  the  convention.  A 
little  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
management  will  prevent  any  disturb¬ 
ance.  “Let  there  be  no  strife  between 
us  for  we  are  brethren.” 

Geo.  S.  Tiffany. 


Balky  Kilns. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  was  much  amused  with  Mr.  T. 
Moulding’s  letter,  in  your  issue  of  July 
15th,  on  the  subject  of  “Balky  Kilns,” 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  make 
a  few  comments  thereon.  Though  I  do 
not  profess  to  “know  it  all”  I  do  believe 
that  my  experience  of  forty  years  quali¬ 
ties  me  to  give  a  little  advice  on  most 
subjects  connected  with  practical  brick¬ 
making  and  burning.  Mr.  Moulding’s 
idea  is  so  old-fashioned  that  I  did  not 
think  (except,  perhaps,  by  ancient  tra¬ 
dition,)  the  present  generation  was 
acquainted  with  the  method  he  advo¬ 
cates.  I  recollect,  some  years  ago,  an 
old  gentleman  of  seventy  whose  grand¬ 
father  was  a  brickmaker,  asked  me 
whether  we  ever  fired  muskets  in  the 
arches  to  clear  out  the  soot,  and  he  was 
greatly  astonished  when  I  told  him  I 
had  never  either  heard  of  such  a  thing 
being  done  or  seen  the  necessity  of  it. 

If  the  brick  are  of  proper  proportion, 
and  properly  set,  a  balky  kiln  is  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  the  present  day,  that 
is,  if  the  burner  knows  his  business.  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  boy,  what  im¬ 
portant  persons  brick  burners  were — 
how  many  fads  and  fancies  they  advo¬ 
cated — what  ingenuity  they  showed  in 
inventing  reasons  to  account  for  cold 
spots  in  the  kilns  they  burned  and 
sometimes  failed  to  burn,  and  I  long 
since  made  up  my  mind,  that  they  did 
not  know  the  first  rudiments  of  making 
or  burning,  but  founded  their  so-called 
knowledge  on  other  people’s  ignorance. 
They  did  not  know  then  where  to  begin 
and  that  is  where  we  have  the  advantage 
of  them  to-day, — they  did  not  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  brick  should  be  made  right,  and 
burning  therefore  actually  commences 
at  the  machine.  The  proper  propor¬ 
tions  of  clay  and  sand  (and  coal  if  used) 
must  be  put  into  the  brick,  the  mucl 
tempered  thoroughly,  and  pressed  into 
molds  that  are  of  the  right  size.  The 
latter  point  is  important,  as,  if  it  be 
neglected,  the  brick  will  not  set  right, 
and  consequently  will  close  up  the 
draught.  I  know  of  no  stronger  proof 
of  this  than  can  be  found  by  setting  pal¬ 
let  brick  in  the  same  way  as  the  open 
yard  brick.  The  latter  are  handled  so 
many  times  that  the  corners  and  edges 
get  chipped  off,  and  not  pressed  so  hard 
and  are  consequently  more  porous, 
and  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  every  brickmaker, 
that  when  the  pallet  system  has  been 
substituted  for  the  open  vard,  the  pallet 
brick  being  more  perfect  and  shapely, 
and  being  set  in  the  same  way  (that  is 
as  tight)  as  those  made  on  the  open 


yard,  there  has  been  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  geting  the  fires  through. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  stopping 
the  draught,  and  all  of  them  are  caused 
by  ignorance,  whether  it  be  of  the  maker, 
setter,  or  burner.  For  instance,  it  is 
possible  to  set  the  brick  so  tight  that 
there  is  no  draught,  in  which  case  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done.  And  it  is  possible  to 
fire  too  strong.  When  the  kiln  is  full  of 
fire  give  it  another  good  dose  and  it  will 
halk  for  a  while.  But  an  experienced 
man  would  know  better  than  to  do  this. 

There  are  certain  rules  for  a  brick 
manufacturer  to  follow  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  he  is  determined  to  burn  good, 
hard  brick.  The  burner  should  be  the 
maker,  if  possible,  (but  this  is  not  im¬ 
perative,)  so  that  he  can  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
brick  have  been  made  and  set.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  experience,  and  when  his 
work  is  satisfactorily  performed  his  ser¬ 
vices  should  be  retained,  as  he  is  a  scarce 
article.  Then  he  must  have  an  assistant 
during  the  burning  on  whom  he  can 
rely,  not  necessarily  an  experienced  or 
highly  paid  man,  but  one  who  will  do 
just  what  he  is  told  to  do,  neither  more 
or  less.  My  yard  is  run  on  this  system, 
and  my  customers  tell  me  I  furnish  the 
best  pallet  brick  made  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  so  I  have  every  reason  to 
stand  by  my  opinions. 

To  sum  the  matter  up :  The  whole 
secret  of  success  lies  in  having  an  exper¬ 
ienced  and  thoroughly  competent  fore¬ 
man.  Then  you  will  have  no  balky 
kilns. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  Mr.  Mould¬ 
ing  will  not  feel  that  I  have  stepped 
beyond  the  bounds  of  just  criticism,  as 
my  object  is  to  help  my  brother  manu¬ 
facturers  with  the  benefit  of  my  experi¬ 
ence,  so  far  as  I  can  possibly  do  so, 

Berlin,  Conn.  Makcus  E.  Jacobs. 


Continuous  Brick  Kilns. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  have  read  and  heard  a  little  of  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns  for  brick  burning,  but 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
until  a  few  days  ago,  and  this  I  was  given 
to  understand  was  a  genuine  Hoffmann 
kiln,  and  said  to  be  the  best  kiln  on  the 
market  to-day,  its  chief  characteristic 
being  economy  of  fuel,  and  its  only 
drawback,  its  first  cost;  it  burns  bricks 
very  satisfactorily  with  half  the  fuel  that 
is  used  inordinary  kilns.  The  coal  used 
must  be  carefully  and  judiciously  select¬ 
ed,  however,  and  coals  that  clinker  must 
be  avoided,  using  such  only  as  burn  to 
a  light  colored  ash  without  clinkers,  to 
get  the  best  results.  This  kiln,  I  was 
informed,  was  built  22  years  ago  and 
cost  $25,000;  its  foundations  consist  of 
1,000  perches  of  rough  stone  work,  and 
in  the  kiln  proper  there  were  laid  180,000 
fire  bricks,  these  being  flanked  up  by 
360,000  red  bricks.  The  interior  of  the 
kiln  is  simply  a  tunnel  in  shape  of  the 
link  of  a  chain.  The  firing  is  effected 
from  the  top  by  dropping  the  coals  down 
an  opening  left  for  that  purpose,  in  fact 


these  openings  are  left  at  intervals  all 
round  the  kiln  and  the  coal  drops  into  a 
receptacle  left  in  the  green  bricks  by 
the  setter  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  for  a  fire 
plan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tunnel 
is  another  opening  for  the  smoke,  steam, 
and  products  of  combustion  to  escape 
into  a  flue  leading  to  the  chimney;  this 
opening,  or  outlet,  is  only  one  of  several, 
for  they  too  are  arranged  all  round  the 
tunnel,  same  as  the  firing  holes  and 
opposite  to  them,  the  firing  holes 
being  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
tunnel,  and,  the  outlet  holes  being  on 
the  inner  side,  the  kiln  is  therefore  a 
horizontal  draft  kiln;  the  chimney  is 
on  the  center  of  this  immense  link 
shaped  mound  and  is  9  feet  inside  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  bottom,  and  100  feet  high — 
it  is  tapered  and  I  judge  not  less  than  5 
feet  inside  diameter  at  top. 

The  kiln  has  16  openings  for  charging 
and  discharging  the  bricks  6  openings 
down  each  side  and  2  inches  each  end. 
They  charge  and  draw  about  6,000  fire 
bricks  per  day;  two  men  do  the  charg¬ 
ing  and  setting  while  one  does  the  dis¬ 
charging,  or  wheeling  out. 

The  capacity  of  the  kiln  when  full  is 
100,000  fire  bricks. 

In  the  ordinary  round  kilns — some 
np-draft  and  some  down-draft — they  use 
about  15  tons  of  coal  to  burn  32,000 
bricks,  or  2,133  bricks  to  the  ton  of  coal 
consumed,  and  based  on  the  statement 
given  above  the  Hoffmann  burns  4,266 
brick  per  ton  of  coal. 

As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  burn¬ 
ing  was  even  and  good,  and  I  must 
admit  that  while  I  was  being  shown  and 
informed  what  is  here  stated,  I  was  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  Hoflmann 
kiln,  but  after  a  little  quiet  thinking 
over,  my  enthusiasm  gradually  subsided, 
especially  when  I  examined  the  other 
side,  for  it  presented  itself  in  this  shape. 
The  kiln  will  burn  in  the  course  of  a 
year— allowing  6,000  for  every  day  in 
the  year  except  Sundays  — 1,878,000 
bricks.  A  very  small  output  for  such  a 
large  outlay.  The  coal  for  such  a  year’s 
work  would  be  440  tons  say  at  $4  equals 
$1,760  and  the  interest  on  $25,000  at  7 
per  cent,  equals  $1,750,  which  would 
show  a  saving  of  $10  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  If  there  are  any  other  advantages 
connected  with  the  kiln  they  were  not 
set  forth,  and,  with  my  limited  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  my  conclusions 
are  in  nowise  favorable  to  the  continuous 
kilns  of  the  Hoffmann  type,  and  I  am 
led  to  inquire :  “Is  such  a  mass  of  ma¬ 
sonry  really  necessary  for  a  good  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln?  Is  it  also  necessary  for  a 
chimney  of  such  dimensions?  If  so,  the 
gain  in  fuel  is  swallowed  up  in  the  first 
cost,  and  unless  there  are  other  compen¬ 
sating  points  unknown  to  the  writer  he 
can  see  no  advantage  in  their  use. 

The  cost  of  a  Hoffmann — if  I  am  cor¬ 
rectly  informed  —  also  represents  the 
cost  of  a  good  Dunnachie  plant  of  140,000 
capacity.  These  high  priced  small  ca¬ 
pacity  kilns  both  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
foot  space,  and,  to  sum  the  matter  up,  I 
must  confess  that  my  first  impressions 
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are  by  no  means  permanent  about  con- 
tinous  kilns.  If  any  of  your  able  readers 
feel  inclined  to  show  up  the  Hoffmann, 
Dunnachie,  or  any  other  continuous  kiln 
in  a  more  favorable  light,  I,  for  one,  will 
thank  them  to  do  so.  Bonhomie. 

P.  S.  This  was  written  several  days 
before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hammer’s 
letter  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  B. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

The  unexpected  has  occurred  in 
brickmaking  business.  When  the  ex¬ 
treme  lull  in  building  manifested  itself 
early  in  the  Spring  and  continued 
throughout  the  Summer,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  trade  would  re¬ 
main  dull  well  into  the  Fall  months, 
consequently  most  of  the  brick  yards 
shut  down,  and  manufacturers  concluded 
to  await  events.  Within  the  past  week 
a  large  number  of  plans  have  been 
taken  from  the  architects  boards  which 
show  costly  and  large  dwellings,  public 
buildings  and  factories.  Inconsequence 
of  all  this,  all  the  lower  section  brick 
yards  have  started  up  in  full  force.  The 
extreme  northern  yards  are  not  so  busy 
as  yet,  they  being  farther  from  the 
business  centre. 

In  fact  brick  industries  of  the  city  are 
reviving  very  fast  and  most  of  the  yards 
have  already  gotten  rid  of  their  surplus 
stock,  and  are  preparing  to  stock  up  for 
future  wants.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  prices  have  already  advanced  from 
twenty-live  cents  to  a  dollar  on  a 
thousand.  The  ruinous  prices  that 
have  been  maintained  all  this  season 
are  being  broken.  The  question  of 
labor,  has  been  harmoniously  settled,  the 
men  generally  receiving  twenty-live 
cents  below  the  scale  of  wages  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  On 
account  of  the  flat  state  of  aflairs  there 
was  no  demur  made  by  the  men,  except 
in  one  instance,  where  one  firm  made  a, 
reduction  of  fifty  cents;  the  men  struck 
and  a  compromise  was  effected. 

During  the  month  of  August  it  was 
calculated  that  the  output  exceeded 
50,000,000  brick  from  sixty  yards.  This 
encouraging  outlook  was  brought 
about  by  the  number  of  large  contracts 
that  had  been  recently  awarded. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Company  has  been, 
and  continue  to  be  very  busy;  they  are 
operating  two  machines  for  common 
brick,  and  are  turning  out  60,000  brick 
a  day.  They  are  also  busy  in  fancy  and 
press  brick;  they  have  sold  a  large  num¬ 
ber  and  have  orders  on  hand  for  15,000- 
000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  two  stables  of 
the  Traction  Company  at  Twentieth  and 
Wharton  Streets,  and  16th  and  Snyder 
Avenue,  will  take  4,000,000  brick.  The 
Bentz  building  to  be  fifteen  stories  high, 
3,000,000,  and  the  Fox  apartment  house, 
1,500,000. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Company  are  also 
busy  on  moulded,  ornamental  and  fancy 
brick  for  interior  finish. 


Since' the  commencement  of  erecting 
the  public  buildings,  74,633,326  bricK. 
have  been  hidden  away  behind  the 
massive  walls.  Last  year  over  350,000 
were  used,  and  it  is  said  as  many  more 
will  be  eaten  up  the  coming  year.  The 
following  yards  have  contributed  to  this 
vast  amount  of  brick:  Excelsior,  Dobbins, 
Hume  and  Kerns.  John  Hancock,  an 
old  and  experienced  bricklayer  has  the 
management  of  the  brick  work  for  the 
buildings. 

Among  the  individual  extensive  brick- 
makers  in  this  city  there  are  none  to 
surpass,  if  to  equal  that  of  Robert 
Paschall,  who  controls  three  brick  yards, 
and  has  made  125,000,000  brick  since 
commencing  business  in  1882.  Mr. 
Paschall  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  West  Philadelphia. 
In  the  year  1600  his  maternal  ancestor 
came  to  this  country  with  a  grant  from 
King  Charles  for  a  large  tract  of  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  the 
district  known  as  Paschallville,  near  the 
Delaware  County  line,  where  Robert  was 
born.  He  served  his  country  faithfully 
in  the  army,  entering  as  a  private  of 
Company  E.  118  P.  V.,  and  for  gallant 
conduct  was  promoted  to  captaincy.  He 
is  also  a  prominent  factor  in  politics, 
and  is  consulted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  on  all  questions  effect¬ 
ing  their  interests. 

Vast  quantities  of  West  Virginia  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  are  continually  arriving,  and 
many  of  our  suburban  streets  are  being 
beautified  by  them.  Wherever  they  are 
used  the  people  are  well  satisfied  with 
them;  they  are  considered  much  better 
than  the  asphaltum  or  cobble  stone, 
because  while  they  show  an  even  surface, 
they  also  allow  a  firm  foothold  for  the 
horse. 

The  Trinidad  Asphaltum  Block  Com¬ 
pany  are  also  busy  laying  their  street 
tiles;  they  are  considered  cheaper  than 
good  cement,  and  more  durable.  One 
advantage  they  possess  over  cement 
flooring  is  that  they  may  be  taken  out 
and  relaid  like  brick.  They  present  a 
very  even  showy  appearence,  and  are 
particularly  suitable  for  breweries,  sta¬ 
bles,  etc.  Anon. 


Fuel  Gas. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

Referring  to  the  interesting  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Mr.  Thad.  S.  Smith 
and  T.  H.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  per 
H.  B.  Hubbard,  Pittsburgh. 

While  cheerfully  subscribing  to  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Hubbard  as  a  whole,  I  must 
take  exception  to  one  short  sentence, 
viz.:  “For  fire  brick  a  suitable  degree  of 
heat  cannot  be  reached  without  hot  air 
to  burn  the  gas.”  To  this  I  can  only 
say  that  my  experience  has  taught  me 
that  such  a  degree  of  heat  can  be  raised 
with  cold  air  to  burn  the  gas.  I  have 
told  your  readers  before  of  the  fire  bricks 
that  were  burnt  and  well  burnt  too — at 
the  Peoria  Pottery  in  1886  to  1888 — see 
the  Convention  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  or,  the  Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


I  think  Mr.  Hubbard  will,  on  further 
consideration  of  the  subject,  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  gas  burnt  with  cold  air 
should  not  produce  as  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture  as  coal  burnt  on  a  grate  with  cold 
air,  independent  of  any  established  facts. 

Wm.  Waplington. 


Machinery  Exhibits,  Etc.,  at  Conventions 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers 
of  the  Clay- Worker  about  machinery 
exhibits,  and  whether  or  not,  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  brickmaking  appliances  should 
be  admitted  as  members  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and, 
being  a  “kiln”  man,  have  kept  still,  as 
we  always  do.  The  articles  referred  to 
above  are  all  good,  in  my  opinion.  I 
indorse  the  article  of  my  esteemed  friend 
from  Philadelphia,  who  manufactures 
one  of  the  most  popular  brick  machines 
now  in  use.  There  is  one  sentiment  in 
it,  however,  that  I  wish  to  expand  some¬ 
what.  I  will  quote  from  his  article: 
“We  do  not  think  that  machine  men 
and  kiln  men  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  category.”  I  have  had  many 
doubts  as  to  what  disposition  would  be 
made  of  us,  should  the  Association  de¬ 
cide  to  separate  us  from  the  pure 
unadulterated  “bricks,”  but  from  the 
above  I  conclude  we  are  to  be  confined 
in  the  category. 

The  kiln  men  as  suggested  should  be 
placed  in  a  special  category.  It  is  well 
known  that  Bro.  Pike,  of  Illinois,  and 
Bro.  Eudaly,  of  Ohio,  occupied  a  solitary 
bed  at  the  same  time,  harmoniously.  Now 
I  imagine  a  category  is  more  spacious, 
and  vastly  more  elegant,  than  a  common 
hotel  bed.  My  friend  from  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  further  says,  that  the 
machine  men  have  been  particularly 
careful  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Convention  with  their  particular  inter¬ 
ests.  I  believe  the  minutes  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  will  show  that  the  kiln  men 
have  not  occupied  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  with  their  particular  interests. 
The  writer  did  read  a  paper  before  the 
first  Convention  at  Cincinnati, on  “Brick¬ 
making  in  the  South.”  I  think,  however, 
the  committee  on  programme  should  be 
pardoned  for  this,  their  first,  and  only 
offense,  as  the  Association  had  not  yet 
got  into  the  woods,  and,  timber  being 
scarce,  they  had  to  use  what  they  could 
get,  if  it  was  a  little  brash. 

Twenty  years  ago  brickmakers  looked 
upon  inventors  of  machines,  dryers,  or 
kilns,  with  suspicion,  and  considered 
them  a  foe  to  their  best  interests  of  the 
brick  manufacturer.  Not  so,  now.  That 
day  is  past  and  gone,  never  to  return. 
There  will  be  no  war  between  these  in¬ 
terests,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  it,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good 
feeling  has  prevailed  between  them  at 
our  meetings.  It  might  be  better  if 
there  were  no  exhibits  of  any  kind  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Conven- 
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tion  Hall,  as  they  do  interfere  somewhat 
while  the  Convention  is  in  session. 

Would  the  exclusion  of  machine,  kiln 
or  dryer  men,  prevent  their  having  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  vicinity?  Hardly;  and,  not 
being  members,  they  would  feel  less  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sessions.  If  memory  serves 
me  aright,  most  of  the  exhibits  at  India¬ 
napolis,  in  the  rooms  near  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  were  brick  manufacturers’ 
products,  such  as  paving  bricks  and 
paving  blocks  of  all  kinds,  repressed, 
ornamental  and  enameled  bricks. 

I  mention  these  matters,  for  the  reason, 
that  there  was  some  complaint  at  India¬ 
napolis,  of  this  nature.  One  prominent 
member,  and  officer  of  the  Association, 
said  he  would  offer  a  resolution  at  the 
next  meeting,  that  these  exhibits  be  put 
under  lock  and  key  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Convention.  This  would  not  be 
practicable,  as  such  a  resolution  would 
be  non-effective.  After  studying  the 
matter  over  carefully,  I  agree  with  friend 
D.  V.  Purington,  that  we  had  best  let  well 
enough  alone.  Our  conventions  are  in¬ 
spiring,  harmonious,  and  profitable  to 
the  members,  and  its  proceedings  are 
read  with  interest  and  profit,  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  brickmakers  who  cannot  attend. 
I  go  to  the  Convention  as  a  brickmaker. 
I  take  part  as  a  brickmaker. 

R.  B.  Morrison, 
Gen’l  Sup’t  Rome  Brick  Works. 

Rome,  Ga. 

New  York  News. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Tbe  chubby-faced,  golden-haired  liitle 
girls,  that  frolic  about  our  door-steps, 
have  a  new  ditty  now.  You  remember 
the  old  one.  It  went  something  like 
this: 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down,  fall¬ 
ing  down, 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down, 

My  fair  lady ! 

Now,  instead  of  London  Bridge,  they 
are  substituting  New  York  City  in  the 
song,  and  they  are  not  so  very  far  out  of 
the  way.  The  awful  disaster  of  the  22d 
ult.,  when  over  three-score  men,  women 
and  children,  were  killed  by  the  falling 
of  a  building,  is  one  that  has  revealed  in 
all  its  most  horrible  features  the  frailty 
of  a  large  number  of  our  down  town 
business  structures,  and  has  sent  a  shock 
through  the  entire  community.  One  of 
the  architects  called  to  testify  at  the  in¬ 
quest,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
load  of  paper  and  printing  presses  the 
floors  were  called  upon  to  bear,  were  too 
great  for  them,  and  in  doing  so,  he  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  everybody  cognizant  of 
the  facts  in  the  case. 


The  truth  is,  that  many  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  structures  were  not  constructed  for 
business.  Neither  good  lime,  good  mor¬ 
tar,  nor  good  bricks,  have  been  used  in 
a  number  of  cases, and  the  probability  is 
that  the  lesson  of  the  awful  disaster  will 
be  taken  strongly  to  heart  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  be  made  all  over  the 
city. 

The  brick  market  is  in  a  most  sluggish 
condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  moving  in  large  quantities.  A 
weaker  feeling  is  manifest  and  prices  are 
decidedly  low.  Haverstraws  are  selling 
at  from  $5  to  $5.50,  pale  brick  at  $2,  Up- 
Rivers  at  $4  to  $5,  and  Jerseys  at  $4  to 
$4.25,  with  no  prospects  for  a  rise. 

With  characteristic  stubbornness  the 
yards  are  still  keeping  open,  but  the 
moment  that  one  or  two  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  they  will  all  shut  down  and  be  glad 
of  the  chance,  for  the  output  is  only 
flooding  the  market  and  keeping  the 
prices  down.  Considerable  building  is 
still  going  on,  though  dealers  think 
there  would  have  been  much  more 
had  it  not  been  for  the  strike  of  the  iron 
and  timber  men  early  in  the  year. 

Among  the  new  structures  contem¬ 
plated  for  erection,  shortly,  will  be  a  26- 
story  office  building,  opposite  Bowling 
Green,  to  be  built  of  iron  and  steel. 

A.  L.  Jimmerson  &  Son,  brickmakers, 
of  Fresh  Pond,  L.  I.,  have  made  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  George  R.  Ackerly,  of  Brooklyn. 

Bric-a-Brac. 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  Manufacturers  and  Inventors  of 
Clayworking  Machinery,  Dryers, 
Kilns,  Etc. 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed 
a  committee  by  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  an  International  exhib¬ 
ition  of  clayworking  machinery  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  in  1893.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  after  carefully  surveying  the  ground 
and  scope  of  the  enterprise,  would 
suggest  that  united  action  on  the  part 
of  exhibitors  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results  in  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  display,  and  a  more 
liberal  allotment  of  space  and  privileges. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
have  every  manufacturer  of  clayworking 
machinery  and  appliances  in  the  United 
States  represented  in  the  exhibition. 
They,  also,  desire  to  have  a  display  cred¬ 


itable  to  all  concerned,  and  one  that 
will  reflect  honor  on  the  craft  in  general. 
The  committee  has  been  in  conference 
with  the  officials  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  the  latter  advised  us  to 
“Correspond  with  the  machine  men  and 
find  out  how  many  will  exhibit  and  how 
much  room  they  will  need,  and  then 
the  committee  apply  to  them  for  space,” 
and  add ;  “The  sooner  you  apply  for 
space  the  better.” 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  issue 
this  circular  and  request  an  early  re¬ 
sponse  from  every  manufacturer  of 
machinery,  and  prospective  exhibitor, 
viz : 

1st.  If  they  are  favorable  to  the 
scheme. 

2nd.  If  so,  the  nature  of  the  exhibit 
they  contemplate,  and  how  much  space 
they  will  need. 

The  committee  must  be  in  possession 
of  the  above  data  at  an  early  date,  in 
order  to  go  before  the  Exposition  Board 
and  apply  for  sufficient  space  for  all. 
We  would  further  state  that  there  will 
be  no  charge  for  space  in  the  Exposition  ; 
exhibitors  to  pay  the  freight  on  goods  to 
and  from  the  Exposition. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would 
say,  that  having  been  appointed  by  the 
National  Association  to  superintend  this 
display,  we  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  do  our  part  in  the  matter  and 
treat  all  fairly, and  make  this  part  of  the 
Exposition  worthy  of  oui  great  calling. 
To  do  this  will  take  the  united  action  of 
all  concerned  and  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  interested.  Committee  would  rec¬ 
ommend  early  action  and  an  early 
response  to  the  questions  embodied  in 
this  circular.  Address  C.  W.  Raymond, 
Sec’y  Committee,  Dayton,  Ohio : 

|  B.  W.  Blair,  Ch’mn , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
j  C.  W.  Raymond,  Sec’y., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Committee.  ■{  Albert  Gleason, 

Washington. 

Thad.  S.  Smith, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  D.  B.  Howell, 

„  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  out  with  a  50-page  catalogue 
of  Plain  Moulded  and  Ornamental 
Pressed  Brick  manufactured  by  them, 
which  should  find  a  place  in  the  office 
of  every  architect  and  builder.  The 
brick  made  by  this  company  are  all  that 
the  catalogue  pictures  them  to  be.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  may  want  a  fine 
grade  of  ornamental  brick  should  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  little  book  and  specimen 
bricks. 


The  Clay  -  W  o  r  i<  e  r 
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FIREPROOF  FIREPROOFING!. 

The  comparative  value  of  slow  burn¬ 
ing  construction  and  modern  fire  proofing 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Inland  Architect  in  its  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  lumber  exchange  build¬ 
ing,  in  Minneapolis.  The  walls  of  the 
structure  were  of  brick  and  the  interior 
constructed  of  wooden  joists  supported 
by  iron  columns  and  girders.  Both 
wood  and  iron  were  covered  with  fire 
proof  tile,  the  entire  system  being  what 
is  known  as  slow-burning  construction, 
but  not  fireproof.  It  was  decided  to 
enlarge  the  building  and  the  architects 
designed  a  fireproof  building  of  longer 
frontage  and  eleven  stories  high,  to  join 
the  old  building  on  the  east.  Back  of 
this  building  is  the  Electric  building, 
ten  stories  high  and  fireproof.  Facing 
on  fifth  street,  south  of  the  old  exchange 
building  is  a  stone  and  brick  building 
of  ordinary  wood  construction,  five 
stories  high,  a  twelve  foot  alley  between. 
This  was  occupied  as  a  paint  and  oil 
store.  When  the  new  lumber  and  ex¬ 
change  building  was  built  two  stories 
were  added  to  the  old  building  and  fire¬ 
proofed.  Thus  without  design  a  perfect 
foundation  for  a  magnificent  and  ex¬ 
haustive  test  was  laid,  and  needed  only 
the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  to  carry  out  the  test  in  every 
detail.  Here  was  a  wooden  building 
five  stories  high  for  the  fire  to  gain 
headway  in,  filled  with  paints  and  oils. 
The  new  building  almost  completed, 


with  a  35  foot  opening  at  each 
floor,  through  which  the  fire  had 
perfect  communication,  was  subject  for 
an  entire  day  to  a  terrible  heat. 

The  fire  gained  considerable  headway 
before  being  discovered,  and  the  paint 
store  was  a  mass  of  flames  before  the 
firemen  arrived.  When  the  old  ex¬ 
change  building  caught  fire,  the  flames 
were  fought  from  the  outside,  and  the 
burning  continued  for  twenty-four 
hours,  leaving  the  interior  with  only  the 
iron  beams  remaining.  These  still  re¬ 
tained  their  fireproofing  and  supported 
the  new  addition  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  stories,  and  which  was 
thoroughly  fire-proofed,  and  stood  the 
great  heat  generated  by  the  nine  lower 
stories  without  a  flaw  or  crack.  A  hole 
about  four  feet  square  was  cut  through 
the  tenth  floor  after  several  hours  of 
labor  by  the  firemen  in  order  to  reach 
the  fire  below,  and  even  here  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  arch  was  not  destroyed- 
These  arches  were  seven  feet  between 
beams  and  consisted  of  five-inch  hollow 
tile.  While  the  value  of  slow-burning 
construction,  i.  e.,  wooden  joists  covered 
with  terra  cotta  tile,  is  not  fully  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  this  fire,  the  covering  hav¬ 
ing  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
knocked  of!  by  falling  timbers,  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  inadequate  this 
system  is  beside  the  regulation  fireproof 
system  in  which  iron  or  steel  joists  are 
used. 


A  SHORT  SIGHTED  POLICY. 

Members  of  the  Plasterers’  Union  in 
Philadelphia  refuse  to  work  with  the 
boy  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  build¬ 
ers’  training  school.  The  incident  is 
one  of  the  many  where  the  trades 
unions  have  gone  beyond  their  legiti¬ 
mate  field  by  a  shortsighted  policy  of 
preventing  American  youth  from  learn¬ 
ing  and  practising  a  useful  trade.  The 
trades  unions,  generally,  are  growing 
arrogant  and  despotic.  Ostensibly 
formed  for  the  preventation  of  despot¬ 
ism  by  “capital,”  most  of  them  are  more 
despotic  than  the  most  tyrannical 
of  the  employers,  without  any  of  the 
latter’s  conservatism.  The  policy  of  the 
the  plasterers  of  Philadelphia  is  short¬ 
sighted,  because  it  strikes  at  the  root  of 
what,  ultimately,  would  be  the  strongest 
rampart  against  cheap  wages  by  pro¬ 
ducing  intelligent  and  highly  trained 
skill,  which,  ultimately,  would  strengthen 
the  unions  themselves. 

Our  American  trades  unions  are  af¬ 


flicted  with  large  moieties  of  half  trained 
labor,  which  the  unions  decree  shall 
receive  the  same  uniform  price  as  the 
best  trained  professional.  It  is  not  only 
grossly  unjust  to  the  employer,  but 
equally  unjust  to  the  best  workmen,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  lower  the  status  of 
the  whole  trade  to  the  level  of  inef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  poorest.  The  final  result 
of  such  a  policy  must  react  disastiously 
upon  the  unions  themselves. 


BRICK  VERSUS  STONE. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  lasting 
qualities  of  paving  brick  is  found  in  a 
piece  of  pavement  laid  by  Mr.  Napoleon 
Haefer  in  Bloomington  111.,  in  1879.  A 
portion  of  the  same  square  was  paved 
with  stone  at  the  same  time  and  is  now 
being  torn  up,  having  become  worn  out, 
to  be  replaced  with  brick,  while  the  old 
brick  pavement  is  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  bids  fair  to  last  many  years 
longer.  Mr.  Haefer  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
paving  brick  industry,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  make  and  lay  paving  brick  in 
this  country.  As  early  as  1871  Mr. 
Haefer  took  up  this  mission  and  sought 
permission  from  the  Bloomington  au¬ 
thorities  to  lay  a  block  of  brick  pave¬ 
ment  at  his  own  expense  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  value,  but  the  prej¬ 
udice  was  so  great  that  he  did  not 
succeed  till  three  years  later  (1874) 
when  he  was  permitted  to  make  the 
experiment  which  was  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory;  the  pavement  then  laid  being 
still  in  use  and  in  good  condition. 


A  WORD  TO  MACHINE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS. 

The  Committee  on  an  International 
exhibition  of  Clay-Working  Machinery 
in  connection  with  the  Worlds  Fair  have 
a  communication  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  that  should  receive  considerate 
attention  from  every  manufacturer  of 
machinery  who  contemplates  taking 
part  in  the  Exhibtion. 

The  desire  and  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  by  securing  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  alotment  of  space  and  favorable 
conditions;  thus  insuring  a  larger  and 
more  creditable  exhibition.  Past  ex¬ 
periences  should  teach  the  manufac¬ 
turers  the  importance  of  concerted 
action,  and  this  can  best  be  attained  by 
their  replying  promptly  to  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  queries. 
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BRIICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


HEj  frequent  and  ma¬ 
ny  rainstorms  that 
prevailed  during  the 
latter  part  of  July 
and  the  first  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month,  however  ben- 
eficial  to  the  crops,  made 
| the  path  of  the  brickyard 
visitor  a  slippery, sticky  one, 
nevertheless  we  persisted  in 

» 

our  monthly  rounds  and 
ave  enjoyed  the  cheer  of  several 
old  friends  and  some  new  ones  in 
the  pursuit  of  brickyard  lore. 

AT  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH., 

We  visited  the  works  of  Brown,  Clark 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  plants  in  that 
section  and  found  them  turning  out 
common  brick  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a 
day,  using  one  sword  machine  made  by 
H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  and 
two  Kells  stiff  clay  machines.  The  clay 
is  hauled  in  in  carts  and  dumped  into 
an  Emens  granulator,  and  thence  to  the 
machine.  The  brick  from  the  stiff  clay 
machines  are  cut  by  hand,  placed  on 
spring  trucks  and  carted  to  the  yard, 
where  they  are  piled  nine  high  and  left 
to  dry.  They  are  burned  in  common 
clamp-kilns  with  wood  which  costs 
about  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  cord.  On  an 
average  it  requires  eight  days  to  burn, 
consuming  thirty-two  cords  of  wood  for 
every  one  hundred  thousand  brick, 
which  are  white  or  cream  colored. 
They  do  not  sell  the  brjck  at  a  certain 
price  per  thousand,  actual  delivery,  as 
is  commonly  done,  but  at  $4.50  per 
thousand  wall  measurement.  Where 
brick  are  sold  at  the  yard  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  the  price  ranges  from  $6.00  to 
$7.00  a  thousand  for  common,  and  $12.50 
for  repress.  The  grounds  occupied  by 
this  plant  is  now  too  valuable  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  the  yard,  so  that  at 
the  close  of  the  present  season  it  will  be 
abandoned  and  new  works  started  a  few 
miles  further  out,  where  the  company 
have  a  large  tract  of  clay  land. 


OPEN  TO  CONVICTION. 

Mr.  Clark  is  investigating  artificial 
dryers,  but  is  quite  skeptical  as  to  the 
economy  of  that  system,  compared  with 
the  old  outdoor  sunshine  method.  This 
firm  also  makes  a  small  amount  of  drain 
tile — two  to  six  inches — using  the  Tiff¬ 
any  tile  mill,  and  burn  with  the  brick, 
setting  the  tile  six  courses  high  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  kiln,  finishing  with 
two  courses  of  brick  laid  flat  and  tight. 
Their  tile  trade  is  increasing  some. 


TWO  NEIGHBORING  YARDS 
Are  located  a  short  distance  beyond,  and 
are  making  the  same  character  of  brick, 
in  the  same  manner,  except  that  their 
clay  being  a  little  stony,  clay  crushers 
and  stone  separators  are  used.  Here  we 
found  a  Hoosier  product — a  Potts Disin- 
tegrater — doing  excellent  service. 

We  next  visited  the  works  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Brick  Co,  in  company 
with  Mr.  W.  A.  Hughart,  president  G.  R. 
&  I.  R.  R.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  kindly  attention.  Mr.  Hughart 
is  interested  in  the  plant  but  indirectly, 
his  son,  Oliver  O.  P.  Hughart,  being  one 
of  the  principal  stockholders  and  mana¬ 
gers.  The  plant  is  a  new  one,  very  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  and  well  equipped 
with  machinery,  dryers  and  kilns.  They 
are  now  burning  with  coal,  but  intend 
to  use  oil,  and  are  now  investigating 
burners,  etc.  They  have  one  Brewer- 
Sword  and  a  Little  Wonder  stiff  clay 
machine,  with  automatic  cutting  table, 
and  a  Boyd  dry  press,  with  all  of  which 
they  are  well  pleased. 

A  NEW  WAY  OF  HANDLING  AND  DRYING. 

The  brick  as  they  come  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  are  piled  four  or  five  high  on 
boards  four  feet  eight  inches  long,  eight 
inches  wide  and  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  thick.  The  ends  of  the  boards 
rest  on  stringers,  and,  as  they  are  loaded 
with  brick,  are  shoved  forward  on  the 
stringers  or  away  from  .the  machine  by 
the  oflbearer.  The  stringers  are  high 
enough  to  permit  a  car  or  truck  to  be 
run  beneath  the  boards.  By  a  lever  on 
the  car  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the 


loaded  boards  are  lifted  and  wheeled 
away  to  the  dryer.  This,  we  were  told, 
is  done  easily  and  quickly,  one  man  and 
car  being  sufficient  to  move  the  brick 
from  machine  to  dryer.  The  brick  are 
taken  from  dryer  to  kiln  in  the  same 
manner,  one  man  and  car  doing  it 
easily.  The  dryer  is  constructed  very 
much  like  the  ordinary  steam  tunnel. 


It  is  a  frame  structure  160  feet  long, 
divided  into  four  tunnels,  each  contain¬ 
ing  three  tracks  running  between  rows 
of  stringers,  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  tunnels.  Between  and  beneath 
the  tracks  steam  pipes  are  laid  and 
heated  by  exhaust  steam.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is  the  same  throughout  the  tunnel, 
and  the  moisture  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  openings  in  the  roof,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  stacks,  chimneys  or  fans.  They 
burn  in  Eudaly  square  down-draft  kilns, 
and  will  probably  make  paving  as  well 
as  common  and  pressed  brick.  The 
works  were  not  in  operation  at  the  time 


of  our  visit,  owing  to  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  foreman. 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHMENT. 

On  the  following  day,  between 
showers,  we  visited  the  works  of  Ven- 
eklasen’s  Sons,  at  Zeeland,  Mich.,  one  of 
the  most  venerable  brickmaking  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  State.  It  was  established 
in  1848  by  IT.  J.  Veneklasen,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other,  has  been  in  operation  ever  since. 
The  proprietors  have  been  progressive 
men,  and  the  plant  is  now  quite  modern 
in  appearance  and  equipment.  In  1848 
the  annual  capacity  was  50,000.  Now  it 
is  making  64,000  a  day,  the  yearly  out¬ 
put  being  about  ten  million.  They 
have  a  fine  bank  of  clay,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  having  gone  down 
to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  and  will  go  still 
deeper.  There  is  a  top  layer  of  sand 
and  gravel  from  three  to  eight  feet  in 
depth,  which  in  former  years  was  a 
source  of  trouble  and  expense,  but  which 
they  now  utilize.  By  screening  it  they 
separate  the  gravel,  for  which  they  find 
a  market,  while  the  sand  is  mixed  with 
their  clay  advantageously.  The  clay  is 
shoveled  into  dump  cars  by  hand  (they 
are  thinking  of  putting  in  a  steam 
shovel),  hauled  by  horse  power  to  the 
foot  of  an  incline,  where  a  wire  cable  is 
attached,  and  it  is  then  drawn  by  a  steam 
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hoist  to  a  platform,  beneath  which  is  an 
Emens  clay  granulator  and  feeder,  which 
thoroughly  mixes  the  clay  and  sand  and 
feeds  it  into  two  Kells  stiff-clay  end-cut 
machines.  From  these,  being  cut  by 
hand,  the  brick  are  piled  on  double¬ 
deck  iron  cars  and  taken  to  a  tunnel 
dryer,  erected  by  the  Chicago  Iron  Clad 
Dryer  Co.  Mr.  Veneklasen  is  very  much 
pleased  with  the  dryer,  and  says  it  is  a 
perfect  success.  ■  The  advantages  of  this 
system  of  artificial  drying  compared 
with  the  old  “sunshine”  way  was  well 
exemplified  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  for 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  though  in¬ 
termittent  rain  storms,  the  stream  of 
brick  flowed  on  uninterruptedly.  Noth¬ 
ing  scarcely  could  induce  Mr.  Venekla¬ 
sen  to  go  back  to  the  old  “make  brick 
when  the  sun  shines”  method.  They 
burn  in  common  square  kilns,  and  make 
a  handsome  white  brick.  They!  also 


track  are  eight  soak  pits,  two  being 
emptied  by  each  machine  every  day. 
J.  A.  Koehler’s  was  the  next  yard  visited. 
Mr.  K.  has  taken 

THE  SECOND  STEP, 

And  is  running  a  steam-power  soft-clay 
machine,  making  about  25,000  a  day, 
dries  by  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  and 
burns  in  round  down-draft  kilns.  Mr. 
Koehler  is  laboring  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  a  very  shallow  clay  bank  that  is 
mostly  soil  and  well  besprinkled  with 
stones  and  roots.  To  rid  it  of  these  he 
uses  a  stone  separator  and  crusher, 
which  laminates  the  clay  badly,  in  fact 
the  clay  goes  to  the  machine  in  great 
flakes  or  scales  about  the  color  of  an  old 
rubber  boot,  and  seemingly  about  the 
same  texture.  It  seemed  to  us  that  such 
a  mass  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
temper,  yet  it  was  done,  for  the  brick,  as 
dumped  on  pallets  placed  on  a  revolv- 


an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original  machine,  but 
in  the  main  it  represents  the  Chambers  Machine 
as  first  used  by  you  in  Chicago.  We  hope  you  will 
accept  the  model  and  derive  some  pleasure  from 
its  possession.  Yours  Respectfully, 

CHAMBERS  BROS.  COMPANY, 

J.  H.  Chambkrs,  Gen’l.  Manager. 

The  model  is  twenty-four  inches  long 
eight  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  high 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case.  The 
machine  is  nicklel  plated  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  an  elegant  office  ornament,  which 
Mr.  Purington  prizes  very  highly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  associations  and  memories 
it  calls  up.  No  gift,  he  said,  could 
give  him  more  pleasure. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Chicago  Clay  Journal  is  (he  title 
of  a  new  neatly  printed  monthly  ma¬ 
gazine,  published  by  F.  P.  Meyenberg 
155  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  As  the 
name  implies,  it  is  devoted  to  the 


ing  pallet  table,  a  very  convenient  device 
made  by  the  Tiffin  (O.)  Agricultural 
Works,  looked  very  nice. 

A  PLEASANT  REMINDER. 

Our  genial  friend  D.  V.  Purington  of 
Chicago  recently  received  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  gift  from  the  Chambers  Bros. 
Co.  of  Philadelphia;  a  model  of  the  first 
brick  machine  put  up  in  Chicago  by 
Mr.  Purington.  It  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter  which  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  copy : 

Philadelphia,  August  31, 1891. 
Mr.  D.  V.  Purington, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 

Dear  Friend:— As  ar  object  in  which  we 
thought  you  would  be  interested,  and  as  some 
slight  expression  of  our  respect  and  esteem  after 
ten  years  business  relations,  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  mutual  consideration  that  has 
avoided  any  differences,  we  have  had  finished  up 
and  to-day  send  you  by  express  a  model  represent¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  first  Chambers 
Brick  Machine  started  by  you  in  Chicago.  In  some 
little  details  you  will  notice  that  the  model  is  not 


various  clayworking  industries.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  very  readable  matter  and 
some  that  might  well  have  gone  into  the 
waste-basket.  Barring  the  matter  of  a 
personal  character  it  is  a  very  creditable 
production  quite  worthy  of  the  name  it 
bears.  Subscription  price  $2.00  a  year. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
have  favored  us  with  a  very  handsome 
little  book  entitled  “Sample  Bricks.  ’ 
From  the  embossed  cover,  to  the  closing 
page,  it  is  filled  with  interesting  matter 
beautifully  executed.  The  sample 
bricks  are,  as  usual,  free  from  flaw  or 
blemish,  every  one  a  perfect  brick. 
Send  for  one. 

The  Clay  Shingle  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  have  ready  for  distribution  a  neat 
little  circular  illustrated  and  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  their  fire  clay 
roofing  tile.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  of  our  readers  on  application. 


have  a  yard  at  Hamilton,  Mich.,  where 
they  make  red  brick. 

AT  FORT  IVAYNE,  IND. 

We  visited  several  small  yards,  where 
we  found  they  had  taken  the  first  step 
in  progressive  brickmaking — from  hand 
molding  to  horse-power  yard.  The 
largest  yard  is  that  of  Win.  Moelering  & 
Co.  They  run  two-horse-power  ma¬ 
chines,  dry  by  the  rack  and  pallet  sys¬ 
tem,  and  burn  with  coal  in  old-style 
kilns  with  permanent  walls.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  yard  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  them,  their  delivery  being  en¬ 
tirely  by  wagon.  The  kilns  occupy  the 
center  of  the  plat,  while  on  each  side  of 
these  is  the  dry  sheds  and  beyond  these 
the  machines,  which  are  placed  on 
tracks  running  the  full  length  of  the 
yard.  Between  the  rails  of  these  tracks 
is  a  trench,  which  is  kept  filled  with 
water  for  use  about  the  machine. 
Ranged  along  the  outer  side  of  each 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


Red  Oak,  la.,  is  to  have  a  brick  yard. 

Cyrus  Flagg  is  making  brick  at  Tops- 
ham,  Me. 

Rankin  A  Lewis  will  make  brick  at 
Gallad.  Tex. 

Covington,  Ky.,  is  putting  down  brick 
pavements.  • 

B.  F.  Long  will  erect  brick  works  near 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  being  erected  at 
Emeryville,  Cal. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  will  give  brick 
pavement  a  trial. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  is  in  line  putting 
brick  on  her  streets. 

The  Aurora  Brick  A  Tile  Works  had 
a  $400  fire  recently. 

Leavenworth,  Ivans.,  is  to  have  a  new 
vitrified  brick  factory. 

An  attractive  map  of  the  great  State 
of  Ohio  is  shown  on  page  289. 

McClure  &  Raines  have  started  a  ma¬ 
chine  brick  plant  at  Kappa,  Ill. 

The  Haleysville,  (Ala.)  Brick  Co.,  has 
been  organized  and  will  erect  works. 

The  Elsinor  (Cal.)  Terra  Cotta  Works 
were  burned  August  31.  Loss  $30,000. 

The  buildings  in  Ivinley’s  brickyard 
at  Breesport,  N.  Y.,  were  burned  the  1st, 
inst. 

The  Montrose  Point,  (N.  Y.)  Brick 
Works  burned  the  31st,  of  August.  Loss 
$15,000. 

The  South  Zanesville,  (Ohio)  Cla;y 
Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  incorporated.  Cap¬ 
ital  $10,000. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  is  considering  the 
paving  question,  and  will  likely  give 
brick  a  trial. 

J no.  Puerner,  a  well  known  brick 
maker  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  died  Aug.,  30th. 
Aged  65  years. 

C.  T.  Harris,  of  Houston  &  Harris, 
Mineapolis,  will  establish  a  paving  brick 
plant  near  that  city. 

The  Newbern  Brick  Works  Alton,  Ill., 
will  enlarge  their  capacity  and  build 
some  new  down  draft  kilns. 

Lemon  Thompson  A  Co.,  North¬ 
umberland,  N.  Y.,  are  thinking  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  brickyard  there. 

There  is  a  terra  cotta  company  being 
organized  at  Port  Jefferson  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
by  Geo.  E.  Randall  and  others. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  putting  down 
a  large  quantity  of  paving  brick  on  some 
of  her  principal  business  streets. 

The  works  of  the  Central  Brick  Co.  at 
North  Baltimore,  O.,  which  were  burned 
recently,  are  rapidly  being  rebuilt. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  artificial  dryers  will  find  some  en¬ 
tertaining  matter  on  pages  211  and  212. 


An  excellent  Dump  Wagon  is  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  248.  Those  who  are 
using  this  wagon  speak  very  highly  of 
it. 

Frank  Bricker,  an  employe,  was 
killed  recently  by  a  cave-in  at  the  JEtna 
Brick  Works,  at  New  Cumberland,  W. 
Va. 

The  Akron,  (O.)  Brick  A  Tile  Co.,  will 
put  in  a  complete  outfit  of  machinery 
from  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus 
Ohio. 

R,  M.  Pattillo,  Cartersville,  Ga.,  wants 
to  purchase  machinery,  etc.,  for  making 
tile,  flower  pots,  terra  cotta,  jugs,  tobacco 
pipes,  etc. 

P.  Bannon,  of  Louisville,  has  pur¬ 
chased  50  acres  of  excellent  clay  land, 
and  will  erect  a  paving  brick  plant  near 
Litchfield,  Ky. 

The  Westmoreland  (Pa.)  Fire  Brick 
Co.  has  been  chartered,  with  capital 
stock  of  $60,000,  by  John,  Geo.  and 
Chas.  McGrew. 

Decatur,  TIL,  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
to  adopt  brick  exclusively  for  street 
paving,  and  now  has  about  thirteen 
miles  of  paved  streets. 

Jno.  E.  Pinkham,  of  Dover  Point,  N. 
Y.,  reports  the  brick  business  in  that 
vicinity  as  very  active,  but  prices  ruling 
too  low.  About  $5.00. 

The  Reading,  Pa.,  yards  have  been 
unable  to  work  for  two  weeks  or  more, 
owing  to  protracted  rains.  They  should 
investigate  artificial  drying. 

The  Indianapolis  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
report  an  increased  business  for  the 
year  and  are  crowded  with  work.  They 
will  improve  and  enlarge  their  plant. 

A  subscriber  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes 
that  this  has  been  a  dull  season  for  brick 
makers  in  that  vicinity.  The  demand 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  previous  year. 

‘■The  Chicago ”  is  the  name  of  a  new 
stiff  clay  brick  machine,  manufactured 
by  the  Drake  Standard  Machine  Works 
of  Chicago.  A  cut  of  the  machine  is 
shown  on  page  283. 

Louis  Miller,  Arcadia,  Mo.,  is  intend¬ 
ing  to  erect  a  dry  press  brick  plant  in 
the  lower  part  of  that  State,  or,  as  he 
says,  “The  stepping  off  place,  so  if  I  fail 
I  can  step  off  into  eternity.” 

A  cut  of  the  largest  belt  ever  made  is 
shown  on  page  271.  It  is  a  Leviathan, 
and  was  made  by  the  Main  Belting  Co., 
for  the  Manufacturing  Investment  Co., 
Madison,  Me.  It  is  78  inches  wide,  110 
feet  long,  and  weighs  3,001  pounds. 

C.  L.  Owens  A  Co.,  Hardeeville,  S.  C., 
are  enlarging  and  improving  their  brick 
works.  They  have  a  No.  8  Brewer  ma¬ 
chine.  just  put  in  an  Iron  Clad  Dryer, 
and  will  begin  the  erection  of  Morrison’s 
kilns  soon.  They  make  brick  for 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

A  frightful  accident  occured  at  the 
yard  of  the  Jones  Brick  Co.,  near  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  James  Luttrell,  an  em¬ 
ploye,  was  caught  while  trying  to  adjust 


a  belt,  his  left  arm  torn  off  and  he  was 
otherwise  so  terribly  injured  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  recover. 

Jacob  Slick  “milled”  by  hand,  without 
any  assistance  whatever,  12,000  fire  brick 
in  thirteen  and  one-half  hours, in  Reese, 
Hammond  A  Co.’s  firebrick  works’ 
Bolivar,  Pa.  This,  it  is  claimed,  as  the 
largest  and  heaviest  work  of  its  kind  ever 
done  in  a  firebrick  works  anywhere. 

William  C.  Scott,  a  Chicago  non-union 
bricklayer,  began  suit  in  the  Circuit 
Court  recently  against  the  United  Order 
of  American  Bricklayers  and  Stone¬ 
masons  for  $10,000  damages.  Scott 
claims  to  have  been  so  harassed  and  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  defendants  that  he  is 
unable  to  hold  a  job. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind., 
so  far  this  year  have  had  all  that  they 
could  do  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
for  their  brick  and  tile  machinery.  They 
have  out  some  new  crushers  (see  pages 
277  and  291)  and  will  present  other 
improvements  in  the  near  future.  Their 
Automatic  Cutting  Table  is  a  “howling 
success.” 

J.  Geiger,  Ashland,  Ky.,  writes  that 
the  Company  with  which  he  is  connectd 
have  a  brick  plant  near  there  that  is 
quite  successful.  They  have  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  clay  and  want  to  aid 
in  establishing  a  pottery,  tile  works  or 
paving  brick  plant  near  them.  Parties 
looking  for  desirable  location  are  re¬ 
quested  to  write  Mr.  Geiger. 

Among  the  orders  for  Harrison  Con¬ 
veyors  sold  lately  by  Borden  A  Selleck 
Co.  of  Chicago,  are  Oscaloosa  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  Messrs.  Camp 
A  Thompson,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
National  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  New  Portagle, 
Ohio.  The  fact  that  the  Harrison  Con¬ 
veyor  is  constructed  entirely  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel  makes  it  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  clayworkers. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  have  in  the  hands  of  the  printers, 
a  revised  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  showing  all  the  chain  links  and 
specialties  manufactured  by  them.  A 
wrought  chain  is  one  of  the  latest  ad¬ 
ditions  to  their  already  large  list  of 
chains.  This  company  have  the  largest 
line  of  chain  links  from  which  to  select, 
of  any  manufacturer  in  the  world,  and 
their  list  should  be  consulted  by  both 
the  dealers  and  users  of  such  machinery 
in  general. 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Press,  which  is  well 
illustrated  on  pages  198  and  199  is  demon¬ 
strating  very  strong  points  as  an  every¬ 
day  brickmaker.  This  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  this  press  is  the 
product  of  brain  and  hand  of  skillful 
mechanical  Engineers  and  clay  experts, 
who,  by  study  and  experience,  have 
learned  both  the  desirable  and  unde¬ 
sirable  features  and  principals  involved  in 
this  the  most  modern  method  of  brick¬ 
making.  The  manufacturers  say  they  in¬ 
tend  to  introduce  the  press  in  Europe  as 
well  as  throughout  the  United  States,  for 
they  are  confident  it  has  no  equal. 
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THE  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR 

Is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year 
to  those  interested  directly  in  agricult¬ 
ural  matters.  The  coming  exhibition 
which  begins  Monday  September  21st, 
and  continues  through  the  week,  bids 
fair  to  be  the  largest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  yet  held. 

Indiana  as  a  State,  has  been  specially 
blessed  with  good  crops,  good  weather, 
good  stock  and  good  health.  Prosperity 
is  apparent  on  every  hand,  and  the 
large  premiums  offered  will  attract  im¬ 
mense  exhibits,  that  in  turn  will  draw 
the  multitudes  from  all  quarters 
Fletcher  &  Thomas  of  Indianapolis  will 
exhibit  the  Quaker  Brick  Machine  in 
operation,  and  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  of 
Plymouth  Ohio,  will  have  running  a  full 
line  of  their  brick  and  tile  machinery. 


KILN  PLANS. 

A  large  number  of  brickmakers  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  complete  building  plans  of 
the  central  flue,  round  down-draft 
kiln  at  a  small  outlay.  The  plans  and 
specifications  are  invaluable  as  a  means 
of  reference,  and  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  asked  for  them.  Address  P. 
Arnold,  Supt.  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  7.  tf.  d. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author  of 
‘‘The  Anglomaniacs,”  has  written  a 
new  novel  of  New  York  life  which  The 
Century  will  print.  It  is  said  to  deal 
with  divorce. 


NEW  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 

Ed  itor  C  lay-  W jrker  : 

Your  proof  of  our  ad.  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  the  Clay-Worker  to 
hand  and  as  usualwe  find  it  0.  K.  and 
very  satisfactory.  We  will  very  soon 
have  electrotypes  for  the  Clay-Worker 
of  three  new  Brick  and  Tile  Auger  Ma¬ 
chines  which  we  have  just  perfected. 
In  fact  we  have  put  the  most  of  our 
time  during  this  year  in  getting  out 
this  new  machine  which  we  think  are 
the  most  complete  Auger  Machine  on 
the  market.  They  are  strong;  of  sup¬ 
erior  workmanship,  yet  simple  and  not 
liable  to  breakage,  and  of  large  capacity 
for  tbe  price.  We  have  also  perfected, 
and  are  now,  manufacturing  three  sizes 
of  upright  pug  mills.  They  are  wholly 
of  steel  and  iron  very  strong  and  a  grand 
mixer  of  clay,  doing  more  to  improve 
the  product  on  the  brick  yard  than  any 
other  improvement  we  have  made  for 
some  time.  Also  two  sizes  of  horizontal 
conveyers  which  assist  greatly  in  mixing 
the  clay.  A  winding  drum  etc.  All  of 
which  we  will  send  electrotypes  of  and 
will  illustrate  in  the  Clay-Worker  in 
the  near  future.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  be  pleased  to  send  you  or  any  in¬ 
tending  purchaser  of  brick  and  tile 
machinery  photographs  of  any  of  these 
new  and  perfected  machines  that  they 
may  be  interested  in.  Yours  Truly, 
Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co., 

BY  JOHN  H.  CAMPBELL,  SEC’Y. 

Morenci,  Mich. 

ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 

Dry  <?lay  Briek  /flaetyii^s 

Are  those  invented  and  patented  by  Joseph 
J.  Kulage. 

For  proof  of  this  statement  together  with 
guarantee,  etc.,  address 

JOS.  J.  KULAGE, 

1435  College  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  of 
brick  works  by  a  sober,  industrious  man- 
fifteen  years  experience.  Can  give  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  for  erection  of  new  plant.  Can  build  and 
work  either  up  or  down  draft  kilns.  First-class 
references.  Address,  A.  C.  S,, 

9. 1  p.  1.  Care  Clay.Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  A  large  tract  of  valuable  clay  land, 
well  situated  as  to  railway  facilities,  in  a 
rich  country.  The  clay  deposits  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  are  excellent  in  quality  and  inex¬ 
haustible.  The  property  consists  of  about  1,000 
acres  of  well-timbered  land  in  fee  simple  and  min¬ 
ing  rights  ou  about  500  acres  more,  including  a 
good  location  for  erecting  works  close  to  railroad. 
For  full  particulars,  address,  Box  30, 

9 -  Care  Clay- Worker. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Virginia,  Illinois,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
The  City  of  Virginia  offers  to  contract  for  50,000 
paving  tile,  8>6x8%x2  in.,  at  $25.00  per  thousand, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  said  brick  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  Virginia,  Illinois. 

We  have  a  good  vein  of  Potters’  Clay,  plenty  of 
Coal  and  Water,  all  at  one  place,  viz.,  in  the  Coal 
Shaft.  The  Clay  was  examined  by  Mr.  Worthing, 
State  Geologist,  and  pronounced  Potter’s  Clay  of 
good  quality. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to 
Joseph  Wilson, J 
W.  L.  Black,  y  Committee. 

L.  II.  Bristow,  J 

L.  II.  Bristow,  City  Clerk.  9.  3.  c. 
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Worth  Knowing. 


That  the  BUCYRUS  GIANT  Brick 
Machine,  manufactured  by  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  is  meeting 
with  unparalleled  success  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Street  Pavers,  and  demonstrating 
that  its  capacity,  durability  and  strength 
are  unlimited. 

They  have  met  with  such  gratifying 
success  with  the  BUCYRUS  GIANT 
that  they  are  now  making  a  Giant  Ma¬ 
chine  of  smaller  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  customers  who  require 
less  capacity  than  that  of  the  BUCYRUS 
GIANT. 

The  small  Giant  retains  all  the  es¬ 
sential  features  contained  in  the  large 
one. 

They  also  manufacture  a  large  variety 
of  Cutting  Tables  especially  adapted  for 
use  with  their  large  machines. 

The  Canton  Brick  Co.,  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  very  extensive  manufacturers  of  the 
finest  quality  of  Street  Pavers  made  in 
the  United  States,  are  using  the  BU¬ 
CYRUS  GIANT,  and  say  of  it  as  follows : 

Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  Bucyrus  Giant  Brick  Machine  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  last  Winter  lias  been  in  constant  use  since 
and  has  turned  out  on  an  average  about  35,000  brick  daily, 
many  days  over  40,000  being  made,  our  out-put  being 
governed  by  Dry-floor  and  Kiln  capacity. 

The  capacity  of  the  Machine  seems  almost  unlimited, 
and  if  brick  can  be  cared  for  50  to  60,000  could  be  made 
as  well  as  less. 

We  have  not  bad  a  single  break,  nor  lost  an  hours 
time  on  account  of  the  Machine,  and  this  means  a  great 
deal  to  us,  ‘  after  two  years  experience  with  smaller  and 
lighter  Machines. 

Three  very  important  qualifications  for  a  good  Brick 
Machine  are  combined  in  the  Bucyrus  Giant,  namely, 
strength,  durability  and  capacity. 

No  mistake  can  be  made  by  any  brickmaker  who  wants 
to  make  brick  by  buying  the  Bucyrus  Giant. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

The  Canton  Brick  Co. 

For  catalogue  giving  full  description 
of  the  GIANT  and  an  extensive  line  of 
Clayworking  Machinery,  address  The 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

See  ad.  on  page  285. 
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Eureka !  Eureka !  Eureka ! 

WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT!  #•  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 

Win.  Johnson’s  Patent  Process  BriGk  Machinery  and  Kilns. 

- - 

FIRR  bricks,  vitrified  street  paving  bricks,  fire  proof  building  bricks. 

- - 

, - RESULTS  OBTAINED. - ^ 

ECONOMY: — Lowest  minimum  cost  of  production. 

QUALITY : — The  highest  grade  produced. 

After  diligent  seaich  and  inquiry  and  careful  examination  into  all  the  various  makes  of  machinery,  our  Company  tinally  settled 
upon  and  placed  in  their  works,  a  complete  system  of  the  celebrated  Johnson  English  Patent  Process  of  Fire  Brick  Machinery  and 

Kilns. 

We  have  made  an  exhaustive,  thorough,  and  practical  test  for  one  entire  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  can  honestly 
say:  “EUREKA!  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT.’’  So  much  pleased  are  we  at  the  results  in  the  cost  of  our  production  and  the  quality 
of  the  goods  produced,  that  our  Company  is  now  constructing  and  equipping  a  model  plant  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa  ,  which  will  be  the 
largest  and  finest  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country— all  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Wm.  Johnson,  the 
inventor,  of  Leeds.  England. 

, - REVOLUTION  IN  BRICKMAKING. - , 

Our  machinery  and  the  process  embodies  “THE  ONLY  CORRECT  PRINCIPLE’’  to  give  the  “HIGHEST  QUALITY,  EQUAL 
TO  HaND-MADE  BRICKS,  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MACHINERY”  so  far  “HAS  FAILED  TO  PRODUCE.” 

Leading  manufacturers  have  visited  our  works  at  Somerset,  and  express  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  process  and 
machinery,  sayiag  we  have  finally  obtained  what  they  have  all  been  seeking  for  so  long  a  time,  that  is  “MACHINERY  THAT  WILL 
PRODUCE  BRICKS  EQUAL  TO  HAND-MADE;”  and  some  of  them  have  already  given  orders  for  complete  plants  to  supplant 
those  which  they  now  have  in  use. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  brickmaking,  and  contemplate  building  new  works,  or  changing  over  their  old,  should  not  fail 
to  write  us,  or  visit  our  works  at  Somerset.  Weshould  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  concerning  our  Johnson  Patent  Machinery, 
as  we  are  now  interested  in  the  patents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  shall  make  a  specialty  of  this  business. 

We  have  intellgent  men  in  our  employ  to  answer  all  inquiries,  and  give  information  on  all  points.  We  can  also  give  estimates 
on  machinery,  kilns  and  everything  connected  with  a  plant. 

Complete  plants  of  our  new  system  can  be  seen,  and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  the  following  well  known  manufacturers* 

Clirystie  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisville  Fire  Brick  Work  s,  Louisville,  Ky.,  K.  B.  Grahn,  Proprietors. 

Somerset  Potters  Works  Co.,  Somerset,  Mass. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  over  all  competitors,  for 
his  machinery. 

Patent  Kilns  :  We  have  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  use,  which  will  save  money  for  manufacturers.  We  challenge  compar¬ 
ison  for  quality  and  economy  in  burning  bricks. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  SOMERSET  POTTERS  WORKS  CO.,  Somerset,  Mass.,  W.  H. 
Sanford,  Treas. 

S>le  owners  in  the  United  States  anil  Canada  of  Win.  Johnson’s  Patent  Brick  Machinery. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Cuts  of  our  Machinery  will  appear  in  the  following  issue  of  this  paper. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  for 
dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co., 

4  tf  d.  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  outfits  and  supplies.  The 
latest.  Get  our  catalogue. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  tf  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


POR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new; 
perfect  order.  Harland  Brick  Co., 

4  ft  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 


TIOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Double  Geared 
Horizontal  Pug  Mill. 

10,000  Wood  Pallets,  10"x34",  end  pieces  on  them. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 

d.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Situation  by  a  practical  briekmaker 
of  many  years’  experience.  Competent  to 
superintend  or  manage  large  works.  Good  refer¬ 
ence  given.  Address,  S.  A.  M., 

8*  L  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker,” 


WANTED  Brickmakers.  A  postal  card  sent  to 
our  address  will  secure  an  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  We 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co., 

2  d.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  A  competent  man  as  manager,  one 
who  has  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
fire  brick,  terra  cotta,  ornamental  building  brick, 
sewer  pipe  and  washing  clays.  To  such  a  man  a 
good  salary  will  be  paid  Address,  Box  9, 

8.  3.  c.  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  factory  at  Burlington 
Junction,  Mo.  Large  and  increasing  trade. 
Practicaliy  no  competition.  Abundance  of  good 
clay  and  cheap  fuel.  A  good  opening.  Address 
Bollinger  &  Sayler, 

7  tf  d.  Burlington  Junction,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  plant,  all  new  this 
spring,  in  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
only  plant  in  town.  Good  demand  for  brick.  A 
good  chance  for  some  one  to  make  money.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Address,  Rankin  Bros., 

8-  3.  d.  Creston,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  Potts  Disintegrator, 
No.  2,  Style  “C,”  been  used  about  two  months. 
Also  one  Brewer  Sword  machine.  Cause  of  sale— we 
have  adopted  other  processes.  For  prices  and 
further  information,  address, 

„  ,  3  Jno.  W.  Sibley,  Treas., 

9-  d-  Coaldale,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE.  Recipes  for  enameling  and  glazing 
brick,  tile  and  pottery.  Have  had  fifteen 
years’  practical  experience  and  understand  the 
business  thoroughly  in  all  its  details.  Will  give 
full  instructions  for  making  and  using  the  enamels. 

Address,  Box  27, 

9t  c-  Care  of  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Pressed  brick  plant  com¬ 
plete,  modern  machinery.  Finest  clay  bank 
in  the  State.  Good  location,  at  Weeping  Water 
Neb.,  on  two  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
30  miles  from  Lincoln,  40  from  Omaha,  25  from 
Nebraska  City.  Good  reasons  for  selling. 

Address,  Clark  Howard, 

7  b  c-  Weeping  Water,  Neb. 


W  Ah  TED.  An  experienced  man  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  successful  fire  brick  and  tile 
works  Well  located,  an  abundance  of  splendid 
clay  and  good  demand  for  products.  Now  have  a 
good  cash  trade.  A  splendid  chance  for  a  reliable 
man  with  small  capital.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
‘?rFss  Jas.  Osborn, 

lV  ~ _  Hillsdale,  Ind. 


WANTED  A  good,  practical,  working  engi 
neer,  to  take  charge  of  boilers,  engine  am 
machinery  m  a  fire  brick  works,  and  keep  same  ii 
thorough  repair.  A  careful,  clear  headed,  strict!' 
sober  man,  with  a  general  understanding  of  al 
kinds  of  brick  machinery,  including  dry  press 
preferred.  Stea  y  work  and  a  good  position  to  th< 
rignt  man.  Apply,  stating  age,  wages  required 
and  past  experience,  with  references,  to 

Alfred  t  rossley, 

Q  .  Supt.  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works, 

c-  Louisville,  Ky 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworkingf  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SHUTTERS. 

/Cin.  Corrugating  Go]  ^  e  ai  e  P1  ePare(l  to  execute 

promptly  order  for  Corrugated 

Iron  or  Steel  SHUTTERS  and 
DOORS.  They  are  the  strong-  * 
est  and  most  durable  shutter 
made.  Send  dimensions  for 
estimates. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  21 9.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


AND  - 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Build  a  Splendid  Line  of  SZ3K  *»  a  mZ&i.  ra  m  md 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK  fp  |%g  1  g^l  CC 

RETURNl 

FLUE 

8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

in  Grade.  Low  m  Brice.  Strictly  First- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Greenmounl  Ave.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A 


BOILERS 
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COT-OFF  WIRE.  COT-OFF  WIRE. 

Moulding’s  Cut-off  Wire  manufactured  and  tempered 
specially  for  Thos.  Moulding.  The  Best  Wire  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ever  imported.  Send  orders  to 

THOMAS  MOULDING, 

Room  66,  162  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 

Am  running  eight  Chambers’  Machines, 
and  had  great  trouble  in  finding  wire  to  suit 
until  Mr.  Mouldiug  suited  the  difficulty. 

L>.  V.  I’UKINGTON. 


We  run  four  Chambers’  Machines  and  our 
breakage  is  so  little  we  scarcely  notice  it 
no  x  we  use  Moulding’s  Wire. 

S.  S.  Kimbki.l.  Gen.  Man. 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 


I  have  very  little  trouble  with  breakage 
now.  Before  we  used  Mr.  Moulding’s  Wire 
we  had  lots  of  it.  Fred  Zample. 


The  Best  Wire  we  ever  used. 

May,  Purington  &  Co. 


Five  lbs.  will  last  me  a  lifetime,  there  is  so 
little  breakage.  Philip  Lichtenstadt. 


I  am  running  three  Chambers  and  one 
Penfield  Machine  and  will  say  that  Mould¬ 
ing’s  Wire  is  the  cheapest  because  there  is 
not  half  the  breakage  as  in  some  other 
wires.  Adam  Weckler. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  '  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet,  Greenwich  and  Combard,  SABI  FRANCISCO,  CAI<. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOJNES,  IOWA. 


1 

1 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

to  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

OLD  BRYANT  &  STRATTON.  NORTH  PENNSYLVANIA  ST..  WHEN  BLOCK.  OPPOSITE  POST-OFFICE 

THE  HICHEST  CRADE  BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL. 

Established  1850 ;  open  all  the  year ;  enter  any  time ;  individual  instruction ;  lectures ;  large  facul¬ 
ty;  time  short;  expenses  low;  no  fee  for  Diploma ;  astrictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com- 
mercial  center;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 
■who  employ  skilled  help ;  no  charge  for  positions  ;  unequaled  in  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATAL06UE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


IjlOR  SALE.  A  saw  mill— a  merchant  mill  with 
;  top  saw— two  saws,  one  5s  inches  and  one  60 
inches— the  latter  nearly  new.  A  set  of  Atkins’ 
Duplex  patent  Dogs,  Cut-off  Saw,  Edging  Table 
and  saws,  also  Lath  saw  and  table.  It  is  a  first-class 
mill  in  every  respect  except  povyer.  Timber  can 
be  bought  at  fair  figures.  This  mill  will  be  sold  at 
a  bargain.  Address,  M.  J.  Lee, 

9  tf.  d.  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


IjtOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

1  Seventeen  8%-in.x4-in.x2%-iu. 

Sixteen  8%-in.x4J4-in.x‘2  and  13-16-in. 
Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Seventeen  8%in.x4%in.x2>6in. 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in.x2  and  7-16-in. 


All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

£0  1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  “  )  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  ) . .  “ 

1  25-horse-power  Boiler  used  only  a  few  months. 
Write  for  particulais.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brick  and  tile  plant,  located 
at  West  Liberty,  Iowa.  40  h.  p.  engine,  new 
tubular  boiler — 40  in.  shell.  Martin  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine,  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Two  Round 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  10  acres  land,  on  which  is  an 
excellent  bed  of  clay  about  18  feet  in  depth.  Large 
two  story  Dry  House  for  tile.  Outside  dry  sheds 
and  pallets  for  drying  brick.  Everything  in  good 
running  shape.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling. 

Call  on,  or  address  J.  W.  Fuller, 

8.  tf.  d.  S.  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 


SPECIAL.  A  practical  ceramist  with  an  Euro¬ 
pean  experience,  thoroughly  posted  in  the 
glazing  and  enameling  of  tile  and  brick,  wishes  to 
correspond  with  parties  in  view  of  forming  a  stock 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  the  above.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  further  information,  Ceramist, 

8  2  c.  Care  Clay -Worker. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  I).C. 
8.  12.  A. 


PLAYLNG  CARDS. 


You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


P  A  TPfflTC J* B* CRAXLE  &  c°- 

1  il  I  Dll  1  IJ  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 


COLOEIFIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colois  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

W e8tbrook  &  Wklls, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
fortransmi  sion  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  C  hi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


GO  AND  VIEW  THE  LAND. 


Three  Cheap  Harvest  Excursions. 


On  August  25th,  September  15th  and  September 
29th,  Low  Rate  Harvest  Excursions  will  be  run  from 

ALL  STATIONS  ON  THE  WABASH  KAILEOAD  tO  tile 

Great  Farming  Regions  of  the  West,  Northwest 
South  and  Southwest.  Tickets  good  returning  for 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale. 

The  crops  were  never  so  good  as  'liis  year,  and 
the  Railroad  Rates  via  Wabash,  never  so  low. 
Whatever  section  you  wish  to  visit,  be  sure  and 
write  to  or  call  upon  the  nearest  Wabash  ticket 
agent  for  particulars  as  to  rates,  time  of  trains,  ac¬ 
comodations,  etc. 

If  you  do  not  live  adjacent  to  the  Wabash,  write 
at  once  to  F.  Chandler, 

Gen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE.  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 

OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL  I 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  partof  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodiesof 

COALJRON, TIMBER,  FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 
Yellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky. ; 
Itockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Ft. Payne,  Attalla,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  NewOrleans, 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 

Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  G.  Edwards,  g.  p.  t,  Agt,, 

Q  &  C  Route.  CINCINNATI.  Q. 


PENSIONS. 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in¬ 
cluded.  If  you  wish  your  claim  speedily  and  suc- 

address  JAMES TANNER 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

5  1a.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sr*  "DITIT  T  T"OCJ  AGENT  AND 

•  O,  patentee 

WOODBRIDGE,  2nJ  .  J. 

- DEALER  IN - 


“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MAKKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  clay;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circidar. 

BERJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


^RITE  FOR  PAMPHLET 
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CINCINNATI 

MR  Ill'll  COMPANY. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

P.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOP- 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

CIrs.clxm.a/tI,  O. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc. 


A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc-.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

\  TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling 
Cinders,  Ores,  l 
Cotton -Seed,  etc. 


Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
awdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  oelleck  <&Uo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0RDEFI,  JSEMiECK  %  C@t)  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


“NEW  DISCOVERT”  KILN. 


PTKE  &  SCHOPP.  INVENTORS. 


It  Heads  tlie  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  grat<  s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Surh 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  he  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

8end  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

W  e  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Eeliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

pIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(X-OTTID’S  PATEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


- FOR 


WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE  # 

,  (2 

OF  THE  BEST  f 

BRICK  DRYER  | 

IN  THE  MARKET.  ■/ 
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BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
“R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick¬ 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines 

2SIZES  OPDIE  MACHINES 
PUGMILLS,  RE-PRESSES/ 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
Elevators,  barrowsjrucks, 

. Enginesand  Boilers, . 

Coa\pleteBhici\orT  i  ije  Outfits 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

253  Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 y2  up  to  10  inches. 

iGTFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“BitICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,”  T.  A.  Randilll  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  82.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
Avorker  of  clay. 


PAVING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali¬ 
ties  where,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution. 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ELEVATORS 


FOB 


CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


SECTION  OF  CONVEYOR. 

Roller  &  Detachable 


CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 


- For  Handling - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’01  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRKSS 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


THE 


Dnited  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 


PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Racings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  IlldicUl&poliS,  Illd. 

gfegr  Correspondence  solicited, 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

UST Q-W  -A.rbS.XS.37-,  Ixa-d. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sideioalk  Paving,  Sewerage,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering . 

The  only  Publication  in  tbe  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paying  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

TIEHES 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 
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The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  .rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Davis’s  Bricks,  Tiles  andTerra-Cotta. 

JUST  READY. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

A  Practical  treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  etc.;  including  Hand-Made,  Dry 
Clay,  Tempered  Clay, Soft  Mud  and  Stiff  Clay  Bricks, 
also  Front, Hand  Pressed,  Steam  Pressed,  Re-Pressed 
Ornamentally  Shaped  and  Enamelled  Bricks,  Drain 
Tiles,  Straight  and  Curved  Sewer  and  Water  Pipes, 
Fire  Clays,  Fire  Bricks,  Glass  Pots,  Terra  Cotta,  Roof¬ 
ing  Tiles  Flooring  Tiles,  Art  Tiles,  Mosaic  Plates, 
and  Imitation  of  Intarsia  or  Inlaid  Surfaces,  com¬ 
prising  every  important  product  of  Clay  employed 
in  Architecture,  Engineering,  the  Blast  Furnace, 
for  Retorts,  etc.,  with  a  History  and  the  Actual  Pro¬ 
cesses  in  Handling,  Disintegrating  Tempering  and 
Moulding  the  Clay  in  to  the  Shape,  Drying  Natu¬ 
rally  and  Artificially,  Setting,  Burning  with  Coal, 
Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil  Fuels,  Enamelling  in 
Polychrome  Colors,  Composition  and  Application 
of  Glazes,  Etc.,  including  Full  Detailed  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Most  Modern  Machines,  Tools,  Kilns, 
and  Kiln  Roofs  used.  By  Charles  Thomas  Davis. 
Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  Illustrated 
by  217  engravings.  501  pages.  8vo. 

Price  85.00,  by  Mail,  free  of  postage 

to  any  address  in  the  world. 

CONTENTS — Chapter  I.  The  History  of  Bricks. 
II.  Genearl  Remarks  concerning  Brick,  Their  Size, 
Strength  and  other  qualities.  Ornamental  Bricks, 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta,  Blue  Bricks,  Saltpeter 
Exudations  upon  Brick  Work.  IH.  Enamelling, 
Glazing  and  Ornamenting  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  IV.  Selecting  Clays  for  various  kinds 
of  Bricks— The  Different  Varieties  of  Clay— The 
Characteristics,  Qualifications  and  localities — How 
to  Color  Bricks  Red— Kaolin— Terra-Cotta  Clays 
—Fire  Clays— Exploring,  Digging  and  Marketing 
Fire  Clays— Washing  Clays.  V.  Making  and  Burn¬ 
ing  a  Kiln  of  Hand-Made  Bricks.  VI.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Dry  Clay  Bricks.  VII.  The  Manufacture  of 
Tempered  Clay  Bricks,  including  a  description  of 
the  Most  Modern  Machinery  Employed.  VIII. 
Kilns.  IX.  The  Manufacture  of  Pressed  and  Or¬ 
namental  Bricks.  X.  The  Manufacture  of  Fire 
Bricks.  XI.  The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 
XII.  The  Manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipes.  XIII.  The 
Manufacture  of  Roofling  tiles.  XIV.  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Architechtural  Terra-Cotta.  XV.  Orna¬ 
mental  Tile,  Etc.  Index. 

A  circular  of  6  pages  quarto,  giving  thefuU  Table 
ot  Contents  of  this  important  book,  with  specimens  of 
the  illustrations,  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one 
in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

I  ndustrial  Publishers,  Booksellers  &  Importers 
810  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Single  Duf&ex  Pumps. 

/Horizontal  and  Vertical  Pua\p5. 

pest^eskfA  <%  Workman^I/ip. 

cee  Reduced  Send /or  Catalogue. 


j 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ID 0,1137-  0-o.tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  {“"‘SlSfsS’oS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red. "  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 

A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer 

No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Eoofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


STTITTO-IjIE  CO.,  -  -  In-dienia-polis,  Ind. 


The  C  l  a  y- W  o  r  tc  e  r  . 
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STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 


The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  el  ay  workers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  durability. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 


intTiiinmunmniiiiiiiiy 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
Wellsville,  Ohio. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


Buena  Va. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  •>  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWEB  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Olay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Ootta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


^We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—  Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 


AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  (lay  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  eiHiiNMATt  ™r 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RIIEIN.  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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The  Clay  -  w  o  r  i-cer. 


TXaiO^vdl-^S  "W.  PETEIBSOIT, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Original  Galesburg  Dry  Pan  Clay  Crusher, 

ALSO  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARDS. 

KILN  BUCK  STAY 


t.w.petersont 


Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting  and 

Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  W.  PETERSON, 

Box  582,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

li . . . iiiDliiimiiillllliillMiini^Mmiil  Telephone  35. 

FIRE  DOOR  Si  FRAME.  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


eneral  Machinery. 

Corespondence  solicited. 

T.W.  PETERSON.  VENTILATOR. 


DAMPER, 


MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


Brick,  Stone, 
Lime,  Sand, 
Etc. 


DUMPED. 


from^l  rf)o\ob2nnVldipVP^Hd^^  ^  li  ^  ig’  1  m  d  ^urabl®>  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick,  made  to  carry 
i°.™  to  2,°0°  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  two-wheeled  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  We  will  send 

Puce  List  and  reference  on  application.  Also  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  for  Brickyards.  Address, 


N. 


IS^.iiC  Wagon.  E3in.ild.er, 

E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


FT]  p  MR V  CHAIN  BELTING 
.  11.  IVlLl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat,  Feb.  7, 1888-  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Tnis  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  tt 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  notice 

at  a  glance  by  ever 
practical  brickmake 
It  gives  the  machir 
a  uniform  feed,  take 
less  power  and  mai 
ual  labor  to  manipi 
late,  and  the  mam 
facturer  is  enabled  t 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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tus  iFiEeosa: 

Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


- FOR - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
information. 


V  *w 

Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINUED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SINCE. 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28. 1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &,  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementsJinlHand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Briek 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

6.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  9Sir  Orders  from  abroad 
rrui  iptly  attended  to. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  GARNELL, 

loa.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA, ,  PA . 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  ?4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temper- 
Ins;  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


<yijtend  fbr  01  rculai;  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  l^“Mention  The  Clay  Worker- 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 


Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

B3“ls  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  SollcteA. 


Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Me.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N,  C. : 

Dear  Sir:— You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made  :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  that  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

W.  W.  MCDOWELL. 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Brick  Presses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J.  .  STEELE,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


.  M.  AXaXiXSOIT,  Sec., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  W  al  wor  th  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

W rite  for  Catalogue. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 
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THE  IMPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIRCHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


Tlie  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  front 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  L,arge  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 


We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

^©BINS@N  4  BHI^, 

OifcLa,:ia^paagrrL,  -  Ills. 


BRICKYARD 

r>  .  r TDP 


fiC>ILDING 

BRICK  A 


SUPPLIES 


Sags 


A^349  ^ 
COLUMBUS  5TS 


The  Clay-  w  orker 


The  Potts  Improved  Mould  Sander 

Has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  has  proven  to  be  a  superior  machine  to  any  made.  It  is  working  success¬ 
fully  where  other  machines  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  Brickmakers  to  be 
the  simplest  and  most  durable  machine  on  the  market. 
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It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand.  The  sand  cannot  spill  through  the  vents  in  the  moulds.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delays.  There  are  no  springs  or  light,  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  „  Alljmuchines,.  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


Indianapolis,  I  rid. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


'I 


CLEVELAND.  □ 

TH  E 

SWORDV  IMPROVED 


BRICK  MACHINE 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

- ^IHl  ^  - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once.  • 

Costs  only  while  running. 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 
151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


> 


The  clay-worker. 
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Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 

# 

Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par- 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 


W.  WAPLINGTON, 


5420  Vine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE. 


A  Complete  Yestibule  Limited 


On  which  No  Extra  Charge 
is  made. 


A  solid  train  of  Vestibule  Cars  —  Composite 
Car,  Day  Coach,  Dining  Car  and  Pullman  Sleep 
ers— heated  with  steam  drawn  from  the  engine 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  individual  reading 
lamps  being  provided  for  every  sectiou  in  the 
drawing  room  and  sleeping  ears  when  desired. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule 
Limited,  which  runs  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  route, 

A  Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  attached  to  the  F.F.V. 


runs  b  e  t- 
ville,  Lex- 
Washington 
tibule  Sleep- 
runs  bet- 
ci  n  n  a  t  i  , 


ROUTE 


ween  Louis- 
ington  and 
and  a  Ves- 
rsf  ing  Car  also 
ween  Cin- 
Richmund 


and  Old  Point  Comfort,  through  the  most 


Picturesque  Regions  of  America. 

The  train  is  perfect  in  every  respect;  the 
sleeping  a  n  d 
cars  are  of  the 
ous  pattern ; 
the  dining  car 
that  of  any 
tel,  and  the 
runs  through  with  tne  train,  not  being  cut  oft' 
at  a  way  station.  Steam  heated  ;  Electric  lighted. 

The  scenery  in  the  canons  of  New  River,  among 
the  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  through  the 
Shenandoah  and  Piedmont  Valleys,  is  bold, 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  of  infinite  variety.  The 
battlefields  of  Bull  Run,  Manassas  and  Culpepper 
add  interest  to  the  route. 

The  F.  F.  V.  is  Pullman  built  throughout.  It 
is  the  most  complete  vestibule  train  running 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Vestibule  Train  with  Through  Dining  Car 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  Yrork  via  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Capital. 


FrV. 

FAST  FLYlHCr  VIRGINIAN 


drawing  room 
most  luxuri- 
the  service  in 
is  equal  to 
first  class  ho- 
dining  car 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


I 

| 
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L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

OLAIIMIS: 


After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co’s 
new|yard  No.,  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 

in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  1 

can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  tuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 

all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 

celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

. 1  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights— City,  County  or  State— for’use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPJSDL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 


^3LSSL3FI,C3T^r9  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  ^Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


r  h  ed  clay-worker. 
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It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  lor 


The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tfei* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow> 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln, 
two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 


square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H. 


ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

H-'-rT-F-i  BEST  ERICZ:  ZEKII-iIbT  OIT  THE  MARKET. 

POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  O 
YOUR  NOTICE. 

An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Biick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  I  uel  to  bum  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  I  ire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal ! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  youi  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  I  lessed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  diaft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  W  e  use  the  same  principle  for  lound  kilns  and  lccom- 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted.  #  # 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  turnished  toi  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Box  1-41©.  Zanesville,  O. 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 
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&  B.  Xvl-A-CHIITB  3uEO"CTX.3=>. 


©  s.  I3I-A_i'TXD  J^Tf-iTTT  .T-. 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BEST  Revolving- 

Dump  Table  made. 

We  furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  in  need 
of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  specialty. 


D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 


STYLE  a-ij*  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (lj  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 

always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


MARION, 


603  West  Center  Street, 


OHIO. 


STEM  SHOVELS  FOE  IRICKYABDS, 


STYLE  C -%  YD. 


iliffii!  ;•! 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clav  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  successfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  136  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


-  THE  STANDARD  DRICK  MACHINES 


-A- 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmakmg  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  C,ay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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Tempering  Wheel 


kWlMNEO *rino 


CONTA/A/ ft) 

SIDE  CRANK  ENGINE 


^  OWING  ^ 


v^M-  PffE 


\|\HG  01/0*, 


M 

Big 


We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S 


cvtf 


^DbMPc- 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 


Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it, 


OOCft 


MACHUVf 


^\CK  BA««0#r 


MULE  TRUCK 


off-bearing  truck 


\\ 
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!isto  Engine, 


Foundry  am 


nine  worts. 


WM.  FISHER,  Prop, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

all  sizes, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
ciiass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


ly’When  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


THE  STRONGEST  MACHINE  BUILT  FOR  MAKING  “SOFT  CLAY”  BRICK.  Unequalled  for  Pressing  Power.  It  is  especially 
suitable  for  making  Pallet  Brick.  The  severe  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  have  substantiated  every  claim  we  have  ever  made 
for  it.  It  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  thoroughly  high  grade,  strong  machine,  and  we  have  studied  to 
make  it  reliable  rather  than  cheap.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  perfecting  it,  and  such  improvements  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  dictated.  Every  machine  sold  is  running  to-day  and  giving  good  satisfaction.  We  court  the 
strijtest  investigation.  Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  those  using  our  machines,  so  you  may  write  for  their  opinion.  Then  come  and  see 
the  machine  yourselves. 


THE  mcLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 


The  Clay-Worker. 


THE  “NEW  HAVEN” 

HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 


WEIGHT  15.300  POUNDS. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 


: 


Our  principle  of  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


This  being;  the  season  when  the  clay  is  dry  and  hard  and  every  brick  manufacturer  has 
more  or  less  trouble  with  his  brick  cracking:  from  hard,  dry  lumps  which  cause  great  loss. 

We  will  give  you  a  pointer. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

But  purchase  at  once 


The  Potts  Combined  Pitg  Mill  and  Disintegrator. 

Do  not  put  off  purchasing  the  machine  with  the  excuse  that  you  have  not  the  time  but  will  do  it  this  winter  when  not 
busy.  The  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  will  overcome  the  above  trouble  as  well  as  make  a  saving  of  from 1 2  to  4 
Dollars  per  day  in  labor  and  make  you  a  better  brick  than  you  ever  made  befoie. 

The  Combined  Pug  Mill  is  a  complete  machine  and  can  be  attached  to  any  machine  on  the  market,  in  from  one_  to  two 
days,  and  you  will  make  up  the  lost  time  in  less  than  one  week  in  the  saving  of  cracked  brick. 

Every  machine  put  out  under  a  guarantee  to  do  the  work  or  no  sale. 


Office  of  C.  &  L.  MERRICK, 

r  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— Since  starting  the  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  purchased  of  you  last  fall  we  are  making  the  best  brick  at  a  less 
cost  than  we  have  ever  made  before.  We  formerly  soaked  our  clay  24  hours,  but  are  now  working  it  direct  from  the 
bank,  making  a  saving  of  two  men’s  wages  per  day.  ouis  m  j, 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


C.  &  L.  MERRICK. 


O.  <fe  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO., 
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BRICKM  AKERS! 


If  your  brick  are  cracked  and  deformed  because  of  improper  tempering,  and  lumps 
in  the  clay,  this  may  be  entirely  overcome  by  using  our  Improved 


cm/^V  "CLiLlT  ZDISIHSTTEC^IES^-TOIR”  ^ 


The  Most  Durable,  Practical,  and  only  Perfect  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 
These  Disintegrators  are  also  built  in  combination  with  Pug  Mills,  in  various  sizes. 

oieiext  x jEiter 

Clinton,  La.,  August  13th,  1891. 

Messrs.  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 

*  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Mr.  Walker  is  here  and  we  have  been  making  brick  for  two  days.  The  machinery  is  all  that  we 
could  desire,  and  the  Disintegrator  is  invaluable,  in  fact,  its  work  has  so  agreeably  surprised  us,  that,  in  or  opinion, 

“It  Beats  the  World.”  [Concluding  with  some  small  orders  for  supplies,  etc.] 

Yours  Truly,  CLINTON  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

per  M.  Baird. 


Our  line  of  Brickmaking  Machinery  is  only  one  of  many — while  we  do  not  claim  “the 
earth,”  we  know  what  is  necessary  to  successful  Brickmaking,  and  have  been  established 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  do  Business,  and  broadly  assert  that  the  majority  of  the 
best  paying  plants  are  being  placed  by  your  obedient  servants. 

Our  complete  Plants  are  very  desirable.  To  the  benefit  of  your  own  interests,  write 
us  for  all  information. 

Jonathan  GjeageP’?  $ong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Gljn.olrua.ei/tl,  OHIO. 


THE;  CLAY-WORKER 
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The  I.  X.  L».  "SPECIAL  ”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest Isize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 


“Tiffii?  *  /Dtomatie  *  Bric;K  *  /Tyaelpipes” 

A  "FP-.T7!  ZBE^TCQaTID  QTTESTIOnsr 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  ‘-Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 

% 


The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Belief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY.  HAVE  A 
LATELY  INVENTED  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  perceptible  jar. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Read  it* 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2832  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Noy.  2lst,  1889. 
Kffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen— It  affo  ds  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  filled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
constniction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuccess  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


LLdfiMmiiiiiiiii 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 
We  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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This  machine  is  built  all  of  iron 
and  steel;  is  open  the  whole 
length  on  top.  Grinding  tub,  ten 
feet  long;  is  provided  with  my 
patent  relief  pitman  and  relief 
pushout,  and  horizontal  plunger 
for  filling  press-box. 

Height  of  machine  is  6  feet. 
Weight,  16,000  lbs. 

Hilton’s  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 

Works  very 
stiff  clay  with 
out  breaking. 


No  breaking 
of  Moulds. 

No  Weights 
and  Levers  to 
get  out  of 
order. 


Capacity,  two  to  five  thousand  stock  brick  per  hour,  accordi ng  to  facilities  for  getting  the  products  away  from 
the  Machine.  It  is  a  strong,  perfect  working  machine,  in  brief  the  best  of  its  class. 

WARNING  TO  MACHINE  MEN*  using  the  Relief  Pitman  for  Brick  Machines.  I  am  the  inventor  of  said  Reliefs  and  therefore  give  warning 
to  all  those  using  said  devices,  as  I  will  protect  my  rights  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Said  patent  is  No.  349,500. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  full  particulars. 

WILLIAM  HILTON, 


Built 

of  ALL  IRON 
and  Steel. 

Weight 
10,500  Lbs. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Q?IEf  /T\/Ii?)I]flp;. 

Patented,  fan.  1,  1884,  Apifl  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 

_ s - - — - — - - • 

Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 

the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors.  J  . ,  .  ..  „ 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  anv  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  mam  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  bearings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
back  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  ,  , ,  .  .  . 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 
The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  fire  bnok  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 
breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  . 

We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 
Etc..  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  ot  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  &>  Machine  TSTorks, 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker.  -^.ndorson,  IrLd.la,n.su 
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C,  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Our  Horizontal  Machine  is  no  experiment. 

It  has  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years  and  has  proven  to  do  all  we  claimed  for  it. 

It  requires  no  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  in  or  underneath  the  clay  where  the  sand  and  dirt  can  get  on  them  and  cause  it  to  wear 
apidly. 

Office  of  PAINESVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Pamesville,  Ohio.  July  2nd,  1891. 

Gentlemen — The  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrator  furnished  by  you  are  doing  fine  work.  We  are  making 
thirty  thousand  first-class  brick  per  ten  hours  at  less  expense  than  we  were  ever  able  to  do  with  the  vertical  machine  and  pug 
mill  formerly  used  by  us  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  us  at  any  time  should  you  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Yours  Truly,  Painesville  Brick  Co. 

Every  machine  is  shipped  under  guarantee  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  We  make  a  specialty  of  erecting  complete  outfits, 
including  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


T  Pi  K  CUAY  -  XV  O  K  K  E  R  .  267 


Our  principle  in  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 

Keep  ahead  of  your  competitors  by  purchasing  a  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  for  it  will  make  a  superior  brick  at  less  cost  than  can  be  done  with  the  vertical 
machine  and  extra  pug  mill. 
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Are  not  aware  that  we  manufacture  Auger  Brick  Machines.  If 
they  would  make  a  call  at  our  works  they  would  experience  a  genuine 
surprise  at  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  our  line  of  machinery  of 
this  class. 


(NO.  5  AUGER  MACHINE.) 


Our  list  embraces  three  sizes  (the  smallest  of  which  we  illustrate 
above),  also  Board  Delivery  Cut-off  Tables,  Automatic  Cutters,  Etc. 
Our  Auger  Machines  and  appliances  are  the  result  of  the  latest  and  best 
thought  in  this  direction,  and  embody  symmetry  of  design,  strength  of 
construction  and  perfection  of  operation  to  a  degree  far  ahead  of  anything 
heretofore  attained. 

Write  and  we  will  send  the  proofs.  Address, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

* 

. 

•  * 

' 
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The  C  l  a  y- W  o  r  k:  e  r 


(NO.  4  CORRUGATED  CRUSHER.) 


Clay  Cars  and  Winding  Drums 

For  full  particulars,  address, 

tk  rift  ^ 


CLAYWOMIM  HANDLING  HACUIERT 


Iron  Dry  Cars ; 


Line  Shafting ; 


(NO.  2  CLAY  CAR,  AUTOMATIC  DUMPING.) 

Clay  Crashers  and  Stone  Separators;  Disintegrators; 
Pug  Mills;  Granulators:  Clay  Elevators  &  Conveyors. 


Transfer  Cars ; 


Pulleys; 


Turn  Tables; 


Hangers,  Etc. 


The  c  l  a  y- W  o  r  pc  e  r. 
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STZF’ZEUR.XOIR.  TO  -A.LL  OTHERS  FOR 


A  LEYIATHAN 

FOR  THE 

Manufacturing 
Investment  Co., 
Madison,  Maine. 


Largest  in  the  World. 
Length,  110  feet. 
Width,  78  inches. 
10  Ply. 

Weight,  3,001  lbs. 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Conveyor  Belt,  being’  far  more  serviceable  and  efficient  than  any  other  belt  or  device.  Get  the  LEVIATHAN 
and  you  get  the  BEST.  _ _ _ _ 


TESTIMONIAL  LETTERS. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W.  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


February  28, 1890. 


The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have  given  us  good  satisfaction.  voursmny,  •  per  E  (J_  downerd,  pres. 

Dictated. 


JfyompsoQ’s  “Due^  Brar^d”  U/ater-proof  Dressip^. 


Where  Belts  are  running  in  places  ex¬ 
posed  to  Steam  and  Water,  the  application 
of  this  Dressing  is  very  desirable.  It 
keeps  Rubber  an<l  Canvas  Belts  S«lt 
and  Pliable,  Prevents  from  becoming 
hard  and  cracking,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  their  durability  and  enabling 
them  to  transmit  a  greater  amount  of 
Power. 


EM®. 


This  will  result  in  a  saving  of  money  to 
an  extent  that  no  user  of  Belting  can 
possibly  afford  to  overlook. 


Packed  in  10,  25  and  50  lb.  Cans,  Kegs,  Half 
Bbls.  and  Bids. 

Price  in  Cans,  .  •  •  35c.  per  lb. 

Price  in  Kegs,  Half-Bbls.  and  Bbls.,  30c.  per  lb. 


^0]-,  ^  v 

This  Dressing  prevents  the  Belts  from  slipping,  increases  their  driving  capacity  and  Preserves  the  Ifffe  of  tlie 
Belt.  It  renders  “tightening  up”  unnecessary.  It  will  not  gum  or  collect  upon  Belts  or  Pulleys,  will  spread  further  and 
last  longer  than  any  Belt  Dressing  on  the  market. _ 


35LE  IvI.A-lTTTF'.A-O'T’TT^E'ESSS, 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEVIATHAN”  Belting.  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R , 


THE  EUDALI  KILN. 


THE  ZII _JST_ 

■d 


UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clayworkers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burner  has  control  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  h©  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  has  two 
or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  sa;d 
about  “econoniy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION. — These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 
a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

DURABILITY.— Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable. 

Those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

Rules  are  given  by  which  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get* the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES— These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 
that  burn  from  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 

DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  riqhts.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired.  J 


For  further  information,  address 


W. 


.  EUDALY, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


64  Johnston’s  Building. 


A 
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MORRISON'S  IMPROVED  RUNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Wilmington,  S.  0.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 


Gentlemen— The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


R.  B.  Morrison  dc  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 


Gentlemen — I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast- 
ngs  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 


Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  tor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  fine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Connett  Bros. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 


Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  I  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 


Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison : 


Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 


Dear  Sir — You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 


Box  335, 


g-eoeg-ia. 


W  ORKER. 


OF  ITS  CLASS. 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


U/ellii^toi)  /T^tyine  Qo., 


The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

Not  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


THE  LEADER 


"Ill 


SAMPLE  *  TESTIMONIALS 


II'1 


From  Among  the  Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Operation  in  all  Sections 

of  the  Country. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  19,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  a  recent  date,  asking  in  regard 
to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  the  Fletcher  &  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased  last  spring,  1  feel  it  is  due  your  firm 
to  give  you  a  complimentary  letter  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
only  made  2,000,000  brick  this  season,  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  of  good,  nice,  square  brick  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  cheap  machine  to  buy  the  “New  Quaker,” 
and  in  regard  to  the  Pug  Mill,  will  just  say  that  no  mud-working  ma¬ 
chine  is  complete  without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
deserve,  1  remain,  Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  N.  Wiegel, 

Superintendent  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  2t,  1889. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  been  using  four  of  your  Heavy  Steampower 
“New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  for  the  past  two  years  successfully  in 
our  Riverside  brickyards,  and  intend  ordering  one  or  more  machines 
with  the  complement  of  Pug  Mill  and  Sander,  making  our  daily  out¬ 
put  150,000  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  respectfully,  Sacramento  Transportation  Co., 

By  J.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 

Post  Falls,  Idaho,  October  4,  1890. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  would  say  we 
consider  the  “New  Quaker”  the  best  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market. 
It  makes  a  perfect  brick  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  put 
twenty  thousand  bricks  pei  day  on  the  yard  with  eleven  men. 

Yours  respect'ully,  Post  Falls  Brick  Co. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  October  23,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th,  asking  how  I  like  the 
“New  Quaker  Machine”  and  your  l’ug  Mill,  I  will  say  in  the  last  two 
years  have  made  7,000,000  brick  with  them  and  see  no  reason  (with 
slight  repairs  of  wearing  parts)  why  they  should  not  be  gofd  for  that 
many  more.  So  much  for  their  durability.  As  to  quality  of  brick  they 
turn  out,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have 
ever  seen.  Respectfully,  Sheldon  Brick  Co., 

By  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Manager. 

Corning,  Iowa,  October  9,  1889. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  1  will  say  that  the  “New  Quaker” 
Horsepower  Brick  Machine  I  bought  from  you  last  spring  is  all  that 
you  claimed  it  to  be.  None  of  my  hands  had  ever  seen  a  brick  machine 
of  any  kind  in  operation,  but  they  soon  caught  on.  With  clean  sand 
and  moulds  aad  good  tempered  clay  (which  are  all  necessary  to  make 
bricks  by  any  method)  and  a  team  of  lively  horses,  the  machine  will 
make  all  the  bricks  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it.  Last  season  by 
hand  moulding  I  lost  agieat  many  brick  by  cracking,  both  in  the 
sheds  and  on  the  vard.  This  season  I  have  lost  none.  1  have  shed 
room  for  42,000.  The  stalls  hold  414.  When  running  we  usually  make 
four  stalls  per  hour  or  1650  brick.  We  have  made  a  stall  of  414  brick 
in  eight  and  a-half  minutes  on  a  spurt.  Respectfully, 

W.  B.  McLaughlin. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  The  two  Extra  Heavy  “New  Quaker”  Machines 
which  we  bought  of  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  you 
seat  us  last  year.  They  have  done  better  than  you  promised  they 
would  do.  We  gladly  recommend  them.  YYmrs  truly, 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Marshall,  Mo.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  23d  received.  We  think  you  have  the 
best  briek  machine  in  the  market.  We  can  make  brick  equal  if  not 
better  than  stock  brick.  If  any  one  doubts  what  we  ay  in  this  part 
of  this  of  the  country,  they  can  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick  are  here  ready  for  inspection. 

Respectfully  yours,  Merkins  &  Rose  Bros. 


Helena,  Mont.,  September  27, 1889. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  regarding  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  will  say  that  the  four  extra 
heavy  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugmills  in  connection  with  the  four  extra 
heavy  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
from  the  first  day  that  we  started.  We  also  have  four  mould-sanding 
machines.  The  day’s  work  has  been  30,000  per  machine,  and  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  that  amount  in  nine  hours  and  have 
made  that  amount  in  seven  hours.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  pugmills  to  anyone  contemplating  purchasing  soft  mud 
machinery.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  yard  during  the 
brickmaking  season  I  will  gladly  explain  the  merits  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  to  them.  1  remain. 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  H.  Bray,  Supt.  N.  Kessler’s  Brickyard. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  September  20,  1889. 

Gents:  The  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  brick.  Can  make  2,000  an  hour  with  six  men  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  brick.  The  men  and  myself  knew  nothing  about  the  machine, 
but  we  have  never  been  hindered  one  minute,  nor  has  it  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  A.  Irish. 

Santa  Clara,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1890. 

Sirs:  The  two  horsepower  machines  we  bought  of  you  are  good, 
and  will  sign  any  testimonial  you  desire.  Yours,  John  Hurd, 

President  Northern  Adirondack  R.R. 

[We  never  write  up  testimonials  for  signature  and  only  publish 
what  our  customers  actually  say.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  Extra  Heavy  Machine  1  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  works 
very  nicely  and  makes  nice,  square  brick,  and  in  fact  gave  me  every 
satisfaction.  I  gladly  recommend  your  machine  to  brickmakers. 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

Fred.  W.  Harvey. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  October  2,  1890. 

Gents:  The  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring  has  given  satisfaction.  I  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
1  took  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  spring  and  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Denver,  and  visited  most  of  the  brickyards  on  the  route,  and  came 
home  and  ordered  a  “New  Quaker”  from  you.  I  use  the  pallet  system 
with  a  swing  roof,  which  is  a  good  thing.  No  lost  brick  by  rain. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  P.  Alsip. 

Lockland,  Ohio,  October  15,  1890. 

Gents:  Have  been  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.  Have 
made  good  brick  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  ten  hours.  Our  brick  have 
taken  the  lead  over  hand-made  and  other  machine-made  brick  in  this 
section.  Respectfully  yours,  Mueller  &  Pater. 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recommendation  for  your  “New 
Quaker”  Machine,  for  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  We  put 
it  to  a  test  and  run  1,700  brick  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  nice  brick 
as  you  wish  to  see  in  the  manner  we  manufacture. 

[Extra  Heavy.]  Yours  truly,  Simon  Kline. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  October  6,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  March  15th  I  started  the  running  of  the  Extra  Heavy 
Steampower  “New  Quaker”  Machine  I  purchased  from  you,  since 
which  time  I  have  turned  out  a  daily  average  of  46,000  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick.  During  that  time  1  have  been  to  but  little  delay  for 
repairs.  Any  of  your  many  customers  contemplating  the  running  of 
a  yard  requiring  that  amount  of  output,  I  certainly  would,  and  can 
cheerfully  recommend  to  them  the  above  size  and  kind  of  machine. 

Respectfully,  James  Bleeker. 

[Mr.  Bleeker  uses  a  mould-sanding  machine  to  accomplish  this 
rapid  speed  which  enables  the  machine  to  turn  out  just  as  many  brick 
as  you  can  take  care  of  per  day.] 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN 

BRICK  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

[INCORPORATED.] 

Dealers  in  Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  Etc. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Brick  Machinery,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators, 
Pug  Mills,  Brick  Moulds  and  Brick  Manufacturers’  outfits  in  general. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Mention  Olay- Worker.  LANCASTER.  PA.,  U.  S.  A- 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  360,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


The  =  w  o  r  k  e  r 


EMENS’  PATENT 


All  users  of  Granulators  areTcautioned  against  purchasing  machinesjijfrom  parties^manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  makers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saAres  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
capacity  desired. 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 

- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittuer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  A  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  A  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
A  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  A  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  A  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 

nNdzxjs^iEG-oiNr,  mich. 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 
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James  F.  Clark,  President.  (Incorporated.)  Established  1856. 

John  H.  Campbell,  Sec’y  and  Treas.  Incorporated  1891. 

/T^ietyi^ai?  Briel^  &  Tile  /T\ael?‘9e  <$ompa9y 

MANUFACTURERS  and  exporters  of 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Auger  Machines, 

Upright  Pug  Mills  for  the  Thorough  Mixing  of  Clay, 

Horizontal  Conveyors,  Winding  Drums,  Wheelbarrows,  Trucks, 

Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carriers  for  Handling  Large  Tile  on  End, 
Side  and  End-Cut  Cutting  Tables  for  Brick. 


We  are  sole  owners  of  J.  F.  Clark’s  Patented  process,  “Curved  Cut.’’  Under  this 
patent  we  manufacture  side-cut  Cutting  Tables  for  brick.  With  these  Tables  we  guarantee 
absolutely  straight  brick  when  burned,  thus  overcoming  the  great  objection  to  side-cut 
brick  being  warped  and  crooked. 


No.  1  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  with  Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carrier. 


We  are  dealers  in  the  leading  makes  of  Engines  and  Boilers,  Dry  Pans,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Elevators,  also  Line  Shafting,  Belts,  Pulleys,  Etc.,  and  can  furnish  anything  in 
the  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  at  very  low  prices. 

- COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. - 

Write  to  us  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Send  us  freight  paid  a  barrel  or  two  of  your  clay  and  we  will  make  it  into  brick  or  tile 
for  you  free  of  charge. 

MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Lenawee  Co., 


Morenei,  Mieh.,  U.  S.  A. 


The:  c  l  a  y- W  o  r  pc  e  r 


TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 

TECUMSEH,  IMZICIK. 


Pug  Mills, 

Cutting  Tables, 
Reduction  Mills,  Etc 


Send  for  circulars. 


. 
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Drake’s  Standard  DIhchine  Works, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  3  Crushers ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  1 
Crusher;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher  ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ; 
John  Busse  is  runing  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Brick  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  Sc  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington 
&  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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The  C  l  a  y- wo  rker. 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


Z5TTS:££Tr:r:LiI_:E3„  IlfcTID. 
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The  clay-worker. 


Chambers  Brothers 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing- 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning 
Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


S  El  1ST  3D  FOE  COMPLETE  CATALOG-UE. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  first  cover  page. 


The  e  lay-worker. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 


Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.) 


(No.  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

See  ad.  on  front  cover  page.  [Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 
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The  Clay-worker 


OHIO  BRICK 


MACHINE. 


Simplicity  of  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  strength  and 
large  capacity.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  address  the 
manufacturers, 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  GO., 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k:  k  r. 

The  Ohio  Tile  Machine. 


The  stars  on  the  map  will  show  you  where  an  “OHIO”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  is  being  successfully  operated.  If  you 
contemplate  purchasing  a  Brick  or  Tile  Machine,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  advantages  offered  you  in  the  “OHIO” 
Machine.  These  machines  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  adapted  to  the  variety  of  clays  and  purposes.  Visit  the 
the  nearest  Factory,  see  the  Machine  in  operation,  then  write  for  prices  and  terms  to  the  Manufacturers. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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T  FI  E  CLAY-WORKER 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine.  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day.  ' 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
The  New  Quaker  practical  every  day  work  that  has 

Capacity  15,000  to  20,000  no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
Per  dar-  about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 

any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


5>f?arer’s  Improved  Dryer. 


Will  Dry  Any  and  All  Kinds  of  Clay  Products!  It  is  the  Standard! 


ITS  RECORD  IS  ONE  CONTINUED  SUCCESS!! 


For  five  years  it  has  distanced  all  competitors  and  to-day  stands 
alone  in  its  successful  career.  If  you  want  to  dry  your  bricks  perfectly, 
economically  and  with  certainty,  remember  that  the  Sharer  is  the  only 
Dryer  that  has  accomplished  this. 

It  is  not  a  Steam  Dryer!!  There  is  no  machinery  attached  to  it.  It 
is  simply  constructed  and  easy  to  operate.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  theo¬ 
retical  figures  on  drying  by  Steam.  The  Sharer  is  a  practical  Dryer  as 
200  now  in  operation  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  will  attest. 


Catalogues  and  estimates  and  all  desired  information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to 

GcEO.  W.  SHARER,  Proprietor, 

8  South  Broad  Street,  Room  No.  i, 

ED.  H.  (WiWtW/IY,  GEN'D  flGEICT. 
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Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 


Office,  Adams  Express  Building. 


185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No.  3  1  5 5  5 ,  April  i885-  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8,  1889. 


We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 

This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  than  any  other  press- 
This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 
Terms,  the  most  liberal. 

Purchasers  are  protected. 

Olay  sent  us  will  be  thorough 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


THE  V.  S.  DRY  CUT  BRICE  PRESS. 


THE  C  Iv  A  Y  -  W  O  R  K  E  R 
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OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICE  PRESS  COMPANY. 

CHICAGO,  IILL. 

To  the  Brick  Trade: — 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  This  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

The  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer”  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements.  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  pother  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company. 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor. 


the  clay-  w  o  r  t<  k  r 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

PATTERN  OF  1891  |«s=h 
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. 
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The  Illustration  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  New  Boyd 
Press.  It  has  been  so  improved  and  simplified  in  every  part  that  it  is 
now  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  so  proportioned  that  it  cannot  be  broken. 
There  are  no  latches,  hooks,  stops,  or  buffers,  consequently  no  hammer¬ 
ing  or  pounding.  Every  motion  is  positive,  mechanical  and  noiseless. 
There  are  but  few  bearings  and  journals;  each  is  made  of  best  material, 
perfectly  fitted,  of  ample  area,  and  all  above  the  clay.  Any  amount  of 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  brick,  or  to 
both.  The  brick  are  absolutely  uniform  in  size  and  thickness,  and  have 
no  granulations  through  the  center. 

The  mold  liners  and  plungers  can  be  quickly  removed  and  orna¬ 
mental  shapes  substituted.  All  duplicate  parts  are  made  to  gauges  and 
are  absolutely  interchangeable. 

The  aggregate  capacity  of  Boyd  Presses  now  in  successful 
operation  in  the  United  States,  (about  2,500,000  per  day)  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  power  presses  combined.  I  he  Boyd  Presses  are 
making  the  finest  pressed  brick  now  made  in  this  country. 

We  keep  in  stock  2-Mold.  3-Mold,  4-Mold  and  6-Mold  machines. 
We  guarantee  success  on  the  yard.*  Purchasers  may  make  a  thorough 
test  of  our  machines  before  acceptance.  I  he  New  Boyd  Press  will 
make  a  greater  quantity  of  perfect  brick  per  mold  than  any  other  press. 

We  are  prepared  to  press  and  burn  samples  of  clay  at  our  Chicago 
factory,  where  machines  may  be  seen  under  belt  and  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  at  all  times. 

If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

W  rite  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 

32-4  DearToorn  St., 


' 


CHICAO-O. 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  1 5  Tons. 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


0.  U/fyittyey, 


GENERAL  AGENT, 


KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The 


W  O  R  TC  E  R. 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  STRENGTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Ji  ? 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them :  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines.” 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 

H.  O.  WHITNET,  Gben’l  Agent, 

General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA.  (Mention  the  ciay-wori^r.)  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEZRlVES  LIBERAL. 


Cltiy  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRAN] 


D.  BROWN, 


Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  C  L  A  V  -  W  ORKER. 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

_A_  ISECOieiD  TT^TEQTT  A  T  .T=TT^  I 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  E9q.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  It  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9xl^x 2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no. par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  bad  no  trouble  'whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 
Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  If  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  raooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — After  operating  ‘he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  mcst  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  oi  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir: — Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect 
The  machine  requires  very  little  powrer  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
tak‘  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  ns  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 
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ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  “LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  10  hours. 

Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 


too*.  the  wo,kl«g  p.ru,  .re 

- :  TESTIMONIALS. : - 

vt  Tv.  j  t  .  r  .  „  Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  q  ,  o  t  h 

Gentlemen— -Yours  of  the  1st  inst  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of' 54  000  brick  in  thatTime 
and  best  Dry /res^M^ 

to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louif  Pressed  Brick You cln lookh  for  6(1 

rhei “>—' ««»« 

«  r  /  r  J  „  v,  Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 

St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Dallas  Texas  Se  t  7 

QF.NTLEMEN-About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  one  of  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  This  manhiTT.  .  •'  , 
of  such  fine  quality  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  second  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  and  we*  propose  to orter two  more  of  t^e  same 
as  we  can  get  pur  yards  and  buildings  ready  for  them.  We  And  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  e^ual  in  quality  to  any  in  the  wmM  and  ihc  H^tr.iAtls  u 
of  each  Press  is  from  28,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  that  of  brick  made  by  hand  d’  d  the  erage  opacity 

Yours  Very  Respectfully,  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  by  C.  T.  Daughters,  Secy. 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.— ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 

These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  1).  B.  DRUMMOND, 

813  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agent  for  Canada,  HUOH  CAMERON, 

71  Adelaide  St.,  East  Toronto,  Canada. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


The  C  l  a  y -  W  o  r  k:  e  r. 


The  Simpson  brick  Press 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


STEDMAN'S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  0.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines. 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  111. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  10, 1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir  : — In  response  to  your  inquiry,  will  say  that  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  40"  Disintegrator  purchased  over  one  year  ago  It  does  its  work  well 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  nt  ver  gives  us  a  minute's  trouble.  We  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  trade.  Yours  Respectfully, 

KENTUCKY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  Fred  G ernest,  V ice  Pres. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  20, 1889. 

Iathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

We  have  been  using  one  of  your  40"  Disintegrators  for  two  years,  and,  will 
sav,  that  no  other  Disintegrator  will  prepare  clay  as  nicely  for  dry  pressed 
r>rick.  It  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  brfck  in  10  hours,  and  is  a  very  durable 
nachine.  Yours  Respectfully, 

COLLEGE  HILL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


North  Baltimore,  O.,  July  29, 1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  Improved  Disintegrator,  will 
say,  nothing  better  has,  in  my  opinion,  ever  been  developed  for  pulverizing 
dry  clay.  In  former  years  I  experimented  with  almost  every  pulverizer  in  the 
market,  and  finally  settled  on  the  Stedman  as  the  most  serviceable  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest  amount  of  clay  in  a  given  time.  The  two  machines  that  I  notv 
have  in  operation  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  during  the  present  busy 
season,  are  running  nights  as  well.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  been 
improving  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  am  almost  sorry  that  I  am 
not  in  need  of  another  that  I  might  buy  the  latest. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

CENTRAL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  W.  D.  Richardson,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WHITE  FOR  PRICES. 

— In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and 
trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 


not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
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Eureka ! 


Eureka ! 


Eureka ! 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT! 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 


Wn?.  Johnson’s  Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery  and  Kilns. 


©Mr  S^eoiecl-tiee  : 


FIRE  BRICKS,  VITRIFIED  STREET  PAVING  BRICKS,  FIRE  PROOF  BUILDING  BRICKS. 


RESULTS  OBTAINED. 


ECONOMY:— Lowest  minimum  cost  of  production. 

QUALITY : — The  highest  grade  produced. 

After  diligent  seaich  and  inquiry  and  careful  examination  into  all  the  various  makes  of  machinery,  our  Company  finally  settled 
upon  and  placed  in  their  works,  a  complete  system  of  the  celebrated  Johnson  English  Patent  Process  of  Fire  Brick  Machinery  and 

We  have  made  an  exhaustive,  thorough,  and  praetieal  test  tor  one  entire  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  can  honestly 
say:  “EUREKA!  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT.”  So  much  pleased  are  we  at  the  results  in  the  cost  of  our  production  and  the  quality 
of  the  goods  produced,  that  our  Company  is  now  constructing  and  equipping  a  model  plant  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa  ,  which  will  be  the 

largest  and  finest  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country-all  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Wm.  Johnson  the 
inventor,  of  Leeds.  England.  ’ 


REVOLUTION  IN  BRICKMAKING. 


Our  machinery  and  the  process  embodies  “THE  ONLY  CORRECT  PRINCIPLE”  to  give  the  “HIGHEST  QUALITY  EQUAL 
IO  HaND-MADE  BRICKS,  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MACHINERY”  so  far  “HAS  FAILED  TO  PRODUCE.” 

Leading  manufacturers  have  visited  our  works  at  Somerset,  and  express  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  process  and 
machinery,  saying  we  have  finally  obtained  what  they  have  all  been  seeking  for  so  long  a  time,  that  is  “MACHINERY  THAT  WILL 

PRODUCE  BRICKS  EQUAL  TO  HAND-MADE;”  and  some  of  them  have  already  given  orders  for  complete  plants  to  supplant 
those  which  they  now  have  in  use. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  brickmaking,  and  contemplate  building  new  works,  or  changing  over  their  old,  should  not  fail . 
to  write  us,  or  v,s,t  our  works  at  Somerset.  Weshould  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  concerning  our  Johnson  Patent  Machinery 
as  we  are  now  interested  in  the  patents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  shall  make  a  specialty  of  this  business. 

We  have  intellgent  men  in  our  employ  to  answer  all  inquiries,  and  give  information  on  all  points.  We  can  also  give  estimates 
on  machinery,  kilns  and  everything  connected  with  a  plant.  S  mates 

Complete  plants  of  our  new  system  can  be  seen,  and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  the  following  well  known  manufacturers  • 
Chrystie  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  Louisville,  Ky.,  K.  B.  Grahn,  Proprietors. 

Somerset  Potters  Works  Co.,  Somerset,  Mass. 

his  machinery!8011  ''aS  h1*”  *  8°W  E*hibil“>"  -  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  over  all  competitors,  for 

Patent  Kilns :  We  have  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  use,  which  will  save  money  for  manufacturers.  We  challenge  compar- 
ison  for  quality  and  economy  in  burning  bricks.  8  oompar 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

sanf0“a11  communications  to  the  SOMERSET  POTTERS  WORKS  CO.,  Somerset,  Mass.,  W.  H. 

Sole  owners  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  Mm.  Johnson’s  Patent  Brick  Machinery. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Cuts  of  our  Machinery  will  appear  in  the  following  issue  of  this  paper. 


t 
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D.  V.  PURINCTON,  Pres. 


W.  8.  PURINCTON,  V.  Pres,  and  Cen.  Manager. 


A.  A.  M ATTE80N,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Purington  Paving  Brick  Company, 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 


-Mg.~JL2r . 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 

CITY. 

Gentlemen:-  I  have  just  returned  from  Galesburg  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  as  well  as  ourselves  on  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dryers  that  you  built  for  me  about  a  year  ago*  The 
changes  that  you  have  made  on  them  lately  have  improved  the  dryers 
very  much  and  the  temperature  therein  averages  23  degrees  higher 
since  the  improvements  were  made. 

I  never  saw  dryers  working  better  than  those  are  doing  at 
Galesburg,  and  I  suggest  that  hereafter  you  build  all  your  dryers 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

EXAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  WORK. 

No.  41. 

T^HE  modern  residence  is  incomplete 
without  its  brick  mantel,  be  it  large 
or  small.  The  reception  hall  seems  to 
be  the  place 
assigned  for  it, 
where,  with 
its  mellow  col¬ 
or,  it  readily 
falls  in  harmo¬ 
ny  and  blends 
with  the  warm 
tone  of  decora- 
t  i  o  n  one 
expects  to  find 
on  entering. 

The  brick 
mantel  is 
steadily  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor 
and  now  one 
finds  them  on 
every  hand; 
some  plain 
and  capped 
with  a  simple 
oak  shelf,  oth¬ 
ers  extending 
to  the  ceiling 
and  terminat¬ 
ing  with  a  cor- 
n  i  c  e,  upon 
which  rest  the 
deep  molded 
beams  of  the 
ceiling.  The 
mantel  shown 
in  the  accom¬ 
pany  ing  en- 
gra  v  i  n  g  i  s  a 
design  made 
for  Anthony 
Ittner,  of  St. 

Louis,  of  brick 
manu  factured 
by  himself, and 
represents  to 
what  perfec¬ 


tion  the  brick  mantel  can  be  wrought. 

The  large  arch  spans  a  recess  with  a 
Moorish  background,  in  which  the  fire¬ 
place  proper  is  set,  the  pilasters  at  the 
side  extending  up  and  supporting  a 
shelf  from  which  spring  the  smaller 
arches;  the  whole  terminating  with  a 
rich  frieze  and  cornice.  The  spandrils 


over  the  large  arch  are  filled  in  with  an 
interwoven  pattern,  the  whole  making  a 
very  rich,  harmonious  effect. 

6  i  h°ES  labor-saving  machinery  throw 
^  men  out  of  employment?”  asked 
the  president  of  a  St.  Louis  machinery 
company.  “On  first  thought  one  would 

be  inclined  to 
answer  this 
question  in  the 
affirmative, but 
after  maturer 
cons  id  eration, 
only  a  negative 
answer  can  be 
given.  The 
name  ‘labor- 
saving’  is  mis¬ 
leading;  it 
does  save  labor 
in  one  way,  but 
at  the  same 
time  it  gives 
employ  m  e  n  t 
in  another. 
Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the 
steam  engine, 
the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all 
labor-saving 
machines.  For 
every  man  it 
has  thrown  out 
of  work,  a 
t  h  o  u  s  a  n  d 
have  been  giv¬ 
en  employ¬ 
ment.  The 
harnessing  of 
steam  has 
broadened  ev¬ 
ery  industry 
a  n  d  thro  w  n 
open  thous¬ 
ands  of  new 
avenues  to  the 
working  class¬ 
es.  And  so 
with  labor- 
saving  m  a  - 


BRICK  MANTEL — William  B.  Ittner,  Architect,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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chinery.  Inventive  genius  has  done 
and  is  doing  more  to  develop  and  ex¬ 
pand  new  industries  than  all  other 
forces  combined.” 


TOM  JOHNSON’S  QUIT. 

A  Passel  ’o  the  hoys  last  night— 

An’  me  amongst  ’em— kindo  got 
To  talkin’  Temper’nce  left  an’  right, 

An’  workin’  up  “blue-ribhon,”  hot; 

An’  while  we  was  a-countin’  jes’ 

How  many  had  gone  into  hit 
An’  signed  the  pledge,  some  feller  says,— 
“Tom  Johnson’s  quit !  ” 

We  laughed,  of  course — ’cause  Tom,  you  know, 
He’s  spiled  more  whisky,  boy  an’  man, 

And  seed  more  trouble,  high  an’  low, 

Than  any  chap  but  Tom  could  stand  : 

And  so,  says  I  “He's  too  nigh  dead 
Fer  Temper’nce  to  benefit !  ” 

The  feller  sighed  agin,  and  said— 

“Tom  Johnson’s  quit !  ” 

We  all  liked.  Tom,  an’  that  was  why 
We  sorto  simmered  down  agin, 

And  ast  the  feller  ser’ously 
Ef  he  wa’n’t  tryin’  to  draw  us  in  : 

He  shuck  his  head— tuck  off  his  hat— 

Helt  up  his  hand  an’  opened  hit, 

An’  sjys,  says  he,  “I  swear  to  that— 

Tom  Johnson’s  quit !  ” 

Well,  we  was  stumpt,  an’  tickled  too,— 

Because  we  knowed  ef  Tom  lies  signed 
Ther  wa’n’t  no  man  ’at  wore  the  “blue” 

‘At  was  more  honest  inclined : 

An’  then  and  there  we  kindo  riz,— 

The  hull  dern  gang  of  us  'at  bit — - 
An’  th’owed  our  hats  and  let'er  whizz,— 

“Tom  Johnson’  -  quit !  ’  - 

I’ve  heerd  ’em  holler  when  the  balls 
Was  buzzin’  ’round  us  wus’n  bees, 

An’  when  the  ole  flag  on  the  walls 
Was  flappin’  o’er  the  enemy’s, 

I’ve  heerd  a-many  a  wild  “hooray” 

’At  made  my  heart  git  an’  git — 

But  Lord  !  —  to  hear  ’em  shout  that  way  !— 

‘  ‘  Tom  Johnson  s  quit !  ’  ’ 

But  when  we  saw  the  chap  ’at  fetched 
The  news  was’n’t  jinin’  iu  the  cheer, 

But  stood  there  solemn-like,  an’  reched 
An’  kindo  wiped  away  a  tear, 

We  someway  sorto’  stilled  agin, 

And  listened — I  kin  hear  him  yit, 

His  voice  a-wobblin’  with  his  chin,— 

“Tom  Johnson’s  quit— 

“I  hain’t  a-givin’  you  no  game— 

I  wisht  I  was  \  .  An  hour  ago, 

This  operator— what’s  his  name— 

The  one  ’at  works  at  night,  you  know  ? — 
Went  out  to  flag  that  Ten  Express, 

And  sees  a  man  in  front  of  hit 
Th’ow  up  his  hands  an’  stagger— yes,— 

Tom  Johnson’s  quit.” 

— Jas.  Whitcomb  Riley. 


HER  VIEW  OF  IT. 

“Hrah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Wickwire,  “here’s  a 
great  story  in  this  paper.  It  appears 
that  a  man  advertised  for  a  boy  and  the 
same  day  his  wife  presented  him  with 
twin  sons.  If  that  does  not  show  the 
value  of  advertising,  what  does  it  show  ?  ” 
“It  shows  that  if  he  had  confided  his 
business  affairs  ty>  his  wife,  as  a  man 
ought  to,  he  might  have  saved  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  advertisement,”  answered 
Mrs.  Wickwire. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ROOFING  TILES. 

J  HAVE  failed  to  connect  with  the  tile 
*  samples  provided  for  drawings  in 
connection  with  articles  on  tile  roofing. 
While  there  is  material  at  hand  which 
might  be  available  in  that  connection  I 
prefer  to  wait  until  I  can  re-arrange  my 
plans  and  secure  other  samples. 

J ust  now  I  am  in  a  slate  Country  on 
the  West  coast  of  France  in  Brittany. 
Nothing  can  be  cheaper  than  this  slate 
covering.  Certainly  it  is  cheaper  than 
wood  is  with  us,  labor  commanding  not 
more  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a 
day.  Yet  the  railway  companies  and 
those  in  control  of  some  of  the  public 
buildings  in  this  section  choose  to  use 
tiling,  which  indicates  their  opinion  of 
this  material,  even  where  the  slate  is 
much  cheaper.  A  little  farther  South  I 
saw  tile  coverings  of  a  pattern  which  I 
illusti’ated  some  months  ago,  which  had 
been  in  use  four  or  five  hundred  years 
and  are  yet  in  perfect  condition. 

On  one  of  the  buildings  of  an  old 
Chateau  I  saw  a  tile  roof  yet  different 
from  anything  which  has  been  illus¬ 
trated.  I  show  it  in  Fig.  1.  The  tiles 
are  mere  half  cylinders  lapping  one 
over  another  with  alternative  convex 
and  concave  surfaces  showing  to  the 
weather.  The  Chateau  itself  dated  back 
to  the  fifteenth  Century.  This  tile 
makes  a  very  picturesque  roof,  and  one 
which  sheds  water  very  well,  forming,  as 
it  does,  a  series  of  gutters.  However,  it 
is  not  a  warm  roof,  giving  very  little 
protection  from  the  cold  air  to  the  part 
immediately  under  it.  In  the  case  of 
which  I  speak,  the  ceiling  was  vaulted 
and  a  little  cold  air  driving  in  had  no 
effect  upon  the  general  interior. 

Nearly  all  slate  roofs  and  dormers 
throughout  this  section  are  provided 
with  terra  cotta  ridge  copings  of  a  very 
simple  type.  They  are  the  half  cylin¬ 
ders  without  lap  joints  at  the  ends,  and 
merely  lie  down  over  the  slate.  They 
are  cemented  to  this  covering,  and  the 
joints  at  the  ends  of  the  copings  or 
cylinders  are  made  by  plastering  over 
with  the  cement.  In  truth,  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  all  roofs  in  this  section,  a  very 
large  use  is  made  of  cement  and  plasters, 
a  method  little  known  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  America.  While  we  sometimes 
make  use  of  cement  and  plaster  for  such 
purposes,  it  is  in  no  means  general. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  decidedly  un¬ 
usual  to  see  a  ridge  coping  on  a  tile  roof 
made  with  cement  only,  or  to  see 
valleys  thus  formed  where  dormers  joint 


against  the  roof  covering.  The  Spanish 
tiles  used  in  America  have  been  laid  in 
cement,  and  this  fact  has  contributed 
to  their  cost  and  unpopularity. 

Without  urging  the  use  of  cement  in 
this  way  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  light  coverings  can  be 
made  and  applied  without  this  material, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  our  people  learn  how  to 
make  and  use  mortar  and  cements  of  a 
better  general  character,  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  more  largely  to  the  use  of  clay 
products  where  stone  is  now  used.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  this  section  to 
see  a  stone  wall  with  a  brick  coping, 
brick  bands  or  brick  decorations.  I 
have  seen  many  buildings  of  stone 
where  the  window  and  door  trimmings, 
the  external  angles  in  all  the  walls  were 
of  brick.  Oftentimes  the  wall  is  made 
of  concrete  or  stone,  and  the  windows 
and  corners  of  brick,  while  the  stone 
surface  is  covered  with  plaster,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  smooth  stone  building 
with  the  brick  trimmings. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  brick  joints  which  are 
here  used.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
mortar  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
back  from  the  face  of  the  bricks,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  Fig.  2.,  and  is  a  perfectly 
square  joint.  It  is  very  common  in 
America  to  make  a  joint  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  done  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  with  the  trowel  from  above 
and  trimming  with  the  knife  and 
straight  edge  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
joint.  But  the  method  which  I  see  in 
use  here  of  having  the  joints  farther 
back  and  having  them  perfectly  straight 
with  the  smooth  surface  gives  a  better 
appearance  than  in  our  American  prac¬ 
tice.  A  very  ordinary  brick  with  a  bad 
edge,  with  the  method  that  I  here  see  in 
use,  shows  much  better  than  it  really  is. 
No  matter  how  carefully  the  American 
joint  may  be  made  the  mortar  will 
smear  a  little  on  the  face  of  the  brick, 
and  to  that  extent  make  the  joint  look 
large  and  uneven,  and  even  more  irreg¬ 
ular  on  the  edge  than  it  really  is,  while, 
as  said  before,  the  Foreign  joint  appears 
smaller  than  it  really  is  and  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  brick.  The  shad- 
dow  from  above,  and  the  view  of  the 
part  of  the  joint  that  is  cut  off  in  look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  below  makes  it  appear 
altogether  much  smaller  than  it  is.  This 
joint  is  made  by  rodding  as  with  us, 
though  the  extra  depth  is  in  its  favor. 

The  matter  of  mortars  and  cements 
is  one  of  interest  to  brickmakers  and  is 
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well  worthy  of  agitation.  Anything 
which  will  serve  to  make  a  better  or 
cheaper  brick  house  will  increase  the 
use  of  brick.  A  great  many  people  in 
America,  as  the  writer  knows,  build 
frame  houses  because  they  are  so  much 
cheaper.  The  cost  of  the  brick  is  not 
so  much  the  item  as  that  of  the  stone 
work  which  is  thought  necessary  to  put 
with  it.  We  see  in  England,  as  well  as 


on  the  Continent,  not  alone  brick 
trimmings,  but  brick  sills,  brick  water 
tables  and  decorations  with  simple  forms 
of  brick  to  an  extent  altogether  un¬ 
known  with  us.  With  a  little  more 
study  and  a  little  more  agitation  along 
this  line,  our  brickmakers  and  those 
interested  with  them  may  do  not  a  little 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  general 
public  as  well,  by  encouraging  any 
movement  which  will  increase  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  brick  houses  in  America. 

I  saw  a  brick  floor  in  the  stable  of  a 
Chateau  which  had  been  down  for  forty 
years.  It  was  subjected  to  constant  use 
during  all  that  time.  The  brick  were 
laid  in  cement  on  a  concrete  base,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  floor 
is  good  for  quite  forty  more  years.  I 
find  that  a  brick  floor  for  stables  is  the 
regular  thing  in  all  first  class  establish¬ 
ments  on  this  side,  and  has  been  so  for 
many  years,  though  this  material  is  not 
largely  used  for  streets.  Just  why  this 
is  true  I  do  not  know.  Belgium  has 
used  brick  in  the  streets  more  than 
other  sections,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
general.  Its  use  as  stable  floors  has 
certainly  been  sufficient  to  afford  data 
indicating  its  real  value  as  a  street  or 
road  covering,  and  I  am  pleased  to  add 
the  above  facts  to  the  testimony  which 
is  now  pouring  in  from  all  sides  in 


favor  of  brick  pavements  in  America.  We  often  hear  the  question  asked  at 

Since  seeing  the  beautiful  macada-  home:  “What  will  we  do  for  lumber 

mized  roads  in  this  section,  than  which  when  we  have  cut  down  our  forests? 

nothing  can  be  better,  I  have  thought  When  one  sees  the  result  of  high  priced 

of  many  of  our  bad  roads  in  the  country.  lumber  in  this  Country  where  it  is  very 

There  are  sections  with  which  I  am  scarce  and  very  dear  he  feels  like 

familiar  in  which  broken  stone  for  the  saying:  “Speed  the  day  in  America 

macadam  is  not  available.  It  has  when  the  same  thing  will  come  about.” 

occurred  to  me  that  where  fuel  is  cheap  Then  with  the  careful  use  of  wood  and 

clay  might  be  burned  very  hard,  prop-  a  prodigal  use  of  clay  products  and 

erly  broken  and  formed  into  a  macadam  cement  and  plaster  we  may  expect  a 

road.  Not  that  this  would  make  a  cheap  diminution  of  the  greatest  tax  paid  by 

road,  but  it  would  be  certainly  cheaper  the  American  people;  viz,  the  fire  tax. 

than  hauling  broken  stone  a  long  dis-  In  the  structures  which  we  see  framed 

tance  by  railroad  and  teams,  and  would  w'ith  wood  with  the  framing  showing  to 

give  a  covering  much  more  satisfactory,  the  outside,  the  filling  is  made  with 

and  at  the  same  time  one  exceedingly  brick  and  covered  over  with  plaster.  We 

profitable  to  the  community  at  large  on  see  many  of  these  buildings  which  have 

account  of  providing  a  more  economical  been  standing  for  four  or  five  hundred 

means  of  transportation  of  farm  prod-  years  which  look  as  though  they  were 

ucts  to  market.  There  is  no  place  good  for  much  longer, 

where  one  may  notice  just  what  this  I  send  a  sketch  of  a  chimney  piece 

sort  of  economy  means  more  than  in  made  from  the  interior  of  an  old  Brit- 

France.  We  see  one  horse  drawing  a  tany  house.  It  dates  back  four  hundred 
two  horse  load  with  ease  because  the  years  and  shows  the  origin  of  many 

roads  are  good.  The  cost  of  new  horse  designs  in  terra  cotta  of  a  latter  period 

flesh,  new  wagons  and  repairs  thereon  some  of  which  we  are  now  using.  The 

and  as  well  the  added  time  of  transporta-  fine  mantels  of  one  or  two  Centuries 

tion,  means  a  great  saving  over  and  later  which  we  see  in  the  Chateaus  and 

above  what  is  common  with  our  bad  Architectural  Museums  of  France,  fre- 

roads;  which  at  times  are  all  but  im-  quently  follow  the  same  general  design, 

passible.  May  it  not  be  that  burned  the  only  addition  being  the  decoration 

clay  will  be  one  means  of  solution  of  of  the  plain  surfaces.  The  design  which 

the  ordinary  farm  road  prob¬ 
lem  in  America  where  broken 
stone  is  not  available? 

During  my  journeyingof  the 
last  month,  passing  through 
many  towns  and  villages  in 
size  from  a  few  hundred  in¬ 
habitants  to  six  and  eight 
thousand,  I  have  seen  nothing 
which  suggests  a  fire  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  need  of  one. 

Even  insurance  is  a  rare  thing. 

Peoplesay:  “We  have  no  fires; 
why  should  we  have  insur¬ 
ance  ?  ”  What  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  experience  in 
our  own  Country.  Yet  I  see 
a  large  use  made  of  tile  flue 
linings  in  the  newer  buildings 
of  an  important  character  in, 
this  section.  There  is  the 
same  care  in  the  building  of  flues  is  here  given  can  be  constructed  in  the 

that  there  would  be  if  fires  were  same  form  in  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and 

frequent.  The  builder  who  would  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  some  of 

make  a  flue  so  carelessly  as  to  cause  our  manufacturers  of  this  material, 

trouble  would,  in  this  section,  find  his  in  carrying  out  a  design  in  their  own 

occupation  gone.  However,  it  is  not  the  homes  if  not  in  those  of  others.  The 

flues  alone  which  cause  our  trouble.  It  is  plain  surfaces  under  the  upper  decora- 

the  cheapness  of  wood  and  consequently  ted  band  could  be  decorated,  and  as  well 

the  prodigal  way  in  which  it  is  used.  the  mouldings  of  the  corbels  and  else- 
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where,  as  an  artistic  instinct  would 
suggest.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Le.  Faout,  Brittany,  Aug.  20th,  1891. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

CALCINING  CLAY. 

BY  ALFRED  CROSSLEY. 


THE  practice  of  calcining  clay  for  use 
as  a  mix  with  raw  clay  is  followed 
in  many  branches  of  the  clayworker’s 
art,  and  in  some  departments  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  object  sought 
however  is  by  no  means  the  same  in 
every  instance.  Fire  clay  is  more  usu¬ 
ally  operated  on  in  this  way  than 
ordinary  brick  clays.  In  fact  it  is  rarely 
if  ever,  the  case  that  the  latter  are  cal¬ 
cined  for  use  in  ordinary  brick  manu¬ 
facture.  There  are  three  distinct  objects 
for  which  the  use  of  calcined  clay  is 
practiced.  First,  to  assist  the  drying 
and  prevent  warping  and  cracking. 
Second,  to  counteract  shrinkage.  Third, 
to  promote  refractoriness. 

In  making  large  sized  clay-blocks,  a 
proportion  of  ground  calcined  clay 
facilitates  drying  by  keeping  the  body 
more  open,  and  thus  allowing  the  mois¬ 
ture  to  escape,  aid  also,  by  reducing  the 
volume  of  moisture, — charged  substance 
by  the  proportion  of  calcined  clay  used, 
thus  enabling  the  ware  to  dry  more 
uniformly,  and  reducing  the  tendency 
to  wa^p  and  crack.  In  fact,  in  many 
cases,  without  the  use  of  calcined  clay 
these  goods  could  not  be  successfully 
produced.  The  practice  of  using  more 
or  less  burnt  stock  in  fire  clay  shape 
work  is  therefore  well  nigh  universal. 

In  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
terra  cotta,  calcined  clay  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  just  explained,  and  its 
utility  even  more  realized  than  in  the 
previous  case.  The  best  terra  cotta  clays 
are  fine  grained  and  highly  plastic. 
These  qualities,  while  conducting  to 
the  beauty,  strength,  and  durability  of 
the  product,  render  the  drying  of  large 
blocks  with  safety  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  warp 
and  crack,  even  when  the  clay  has  been 
carefully  prepared.  This  tendency  can 
be  overcome  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
admixture  of  a  suitable  proportion  of 
sand  of  the  proper  grain  and  color.  But 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  named,  it  will  often 
result  in  deterioration  of  the  work  in  the 
element  of  cohesive  strength.  By  the 
use  of  ground  calcined  clay,  instead  of 
sand,  the  object  is  attained  and  with 


better  results,  as  the  material  used,  both 
raw  and  calcined,  being  the  same  clay. 
The  finished  product  is  homogeneous 
in  character. 

The  value  of  calcined  clay  is  again 
shown  in  the  reduction  of  shrinkage  or 
contraction  in  burning.  In  terra  cotta 
work  particularly  this  is  a  very  important 
matter.  This  material  being  used  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  better  class  of  buildings. 
The  different  parts  must  fit  each  other 
as  near  as  possible,  mathematically  cor¬ 
rect.  By  the  use  of  a  definitely  acer- 
tained  proportion  of  calcined  clay  a 
more  uniform  and  reliable  shrinkage  in 
burning  can  be  obtained.  An  equally, 
if  not  more,  important  matter  is,  that 
by  the  admixture  of  calcined  clay  the 
lines  and  surfaces  can  be  more  correctly 
maintained.  Good  terra  cotta  clay  often 
contracts  considerably  in  burning,  and 
hence  the  arrises  and  surfaces  are  pulled 
out  of  shape.  By  calcining  part  of  the 
clay  before  using,  the  shrinkage  of  that 
part  is  done  in  the  rough,  and  when 
ground  fine  and  mixed  with  the  raw  clay 
it  lessons  the  contraction  of  the  ware 
just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used. 
Thus,  if  the  contraction  of  the  raw  clay 
is  one  and  a  half-inches  to  the  foot,  and 
one  third  part  calcined  clay  be  used, 


the  contraction  of  the  mixture  will  be 
one  inch  to  the  foot. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fire  clay  wares* 
the  third  use  of  calcined  clay  appears 
viz:  To  promote  refractoriness.  This  is 
the  principal  object  of  its  use  in  fire 
bricks;  although,  as  before  explained,  it 
is  also  used  to  facilitate  safe  drying.  It 
can  hardly  be  proved  that  all  clays  are 
increased  in  refractory  power  by  calci¬ 
nation,  but,  on  the  other  band,  many 
undoubtedly  good  fire  clays  are  obliged 
to  be  thus  treated.  The  difference  lies 
entirely  in  the  nature  of  the  clay.  The 
principal  involved  is  that  plasticit}^  is 
opposed  to  refractoriness.  The  non- 
plastic  or  flint  fire  clays,  when  ground 
for  use,  have  naturally  the  proper  grain 
required  in  a  fire  brick  that  has  to  stand 
high  heats  and  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  In  all  plastic  fire  clays  this 
condition  has  to  be  obtained  artificially 
by  calcining  the  proportions  required, 
which  varies  according  to  the  plasticity 
of  the  clay.  Calcined  fire  clay  is 
technically  termed  “Chamotte.”  and  in 
some  places  is  locally  named  “Cement.” 
Considerable  divergence  of  ideas  has 
arisen  at  different  times  as  to  the  use  of 
calcined  clay  in  fire  bricks,  and  it  has 
been  used  doubtless  in  many  cases  with 
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with  but  very  imperfect  and  erroneous 
ideas  of  its  functions,  and  hence  mys¬ 
terious  virtues  ascribed  to  it.  As  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  short  article  to 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  tire  bricks 
made  with  and  without  calcined  clay, 
the  above  is  all  that  need  be  said  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  further  than  to 
state  again,  unequivocally,  that  all  of 
the  plastic  varieties  of  tire  clay,  however 
pure  they  may  be  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  must  have  a  proportion  of 
calcined  clay  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to 
the  production  of  a  first  quality  fire 
brick. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  pots  and 
crucibles,  a  proportion  of  calcined  clay, 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  upwards,  is  used. 
The  object  here  is  two  fold,  first,  to 
assist  the  drying,  and  second,  (and  most 
important.)  to  reduce  the  shrinkage  of 
the  pots  when  they  go  in  the  furnace, 
which  will  be  more  readily  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  these  things  are 
simply  dried,  without  being  burnt, 
before  they  are  used.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  as  little  shrinkage  as 
possible,  as  the  rule  is  that  the  "liability 
to  crack  is  in  proportion  to  the  shrink¬ 
age,  and,  of  course,  the  more  well 
calcined  clay  is  used  in  the  mixture, 
the  less  will  be  the  contraction. 

The  uses  here  enumerated  are  the 
principal  ones  in  which  calcined  clay 
is  used  in  the  art.  There  is  another 
notable  use  to  which  calcined  clay  has 
been  applied,  in  the  West  principally, 
and  that  is  as  ballast  and  road  material 
for  railway  tracks  and  country  roads. 

In  calcining  fire  clay,  the  raw  clay  as 
it  comes  from  the  mine  or  pit  is  used, 
and  of  this  the  lumps  are  preferable  for 
this  purpose  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  small  or  fine  clay  is  more 
trouble  to  handle  and  to  burn.  The 
lumps  can  be  more  easily  placed  in  the 
kiln  and  the  fire  can  get  a  draft  through 
between  them.  Of  course  a  certain 
quantity  of  small  or  fire  clay  can  be 
used  along  with  the  lumps.  Two  points 
here  should  be  observed.  First,  it  should 
be  dry  when  set,  or  it  will  be  liable  to 
fall  in  the  kiln  and  obstruct  the  draft. 
Second,  it  should  also  be  freshly  mined, 
as,  if  exposed  to  the  weather  too  long  it 
falls  to  pieces  and  cannot  well  be 
handled.  These  remarks  are  intended 
to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  clays 
of  the  coal  measures,  which  are  either 
non-plastic  or  plastic  come  out  of  the 
mine  in  hard  blocks.  The  soft  plastic 
clays,  either  fire  clays  or  terra  cotta 
clays,  that  can  be  dug  out  of  the  bank 


in  chunks  or  blocks,  must  be  dried  be. 
fore  being  burnt,  and  can  then  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  just  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  process  of  calcining  may  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways,  according 
to  the  quantity  required.  It  may  be 
burnt  along  with  the  bricks,  and  in 
some  places  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
set  a  certain  quantity  of  clay  on  top  of 
every  kiln,  and  thus  obtain  the  required 
regular  supply.  When  ordinary  care 
and  common  sense  is  used  this  is  a 
convenient  method,  where  a  limited 
quantity  only  is  required,  but  if  care¬ 
lessly  done  the  result  may  be  a  spoiled 
kiln.  Where  a  large  quantity  is 
required  it  is  best  to  burn  the  clay  by 
itself.  This  can  be  done  in  a  very 

Style  B. 


primitive  fashion  where  cord  wood  is 
plentiful  and  cheap.  These  familar 
with  the  old  method  of  burning  lime  or 
ore  in  clamps  or  open  heaps  would 
have  no  trouble  in  burning  clay  the 


same  way.  Alternate  layers  of  wood  and 
clay  are  piled  up  together  as  high  as 
convenient,  the  sides  being  well  battered 
or  sloped  to  prevent  falling,  and 
care  being  taken  to  have  the 
clay  well  surrounded  with  wood, 
and  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wood  used  to  thoroughly  burn  the  clay. 
Another  method  is  to  build  small  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  round  or  square,  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  fire  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  brick  kiln,  with  wood  or  coal.  Of 
course,  some  care  is  required  in  setting 
so  as  to  get  safely  over  the  arches.  At 
Mount  Savage  Fire  Brick  Works,  small 
round  down-draft  kilns,  built  especially 
for  the  purpose  are  used.  The  best  and 
most  practical  plan  of  all,  where  a 
regular  supply  of  calcined  clay  is  re¬ 
quired,  is  to  use  a  kiln  on  the  same 
principal  as  the  modern  lime  kiln.  In 
this  kiln  the  process  never  stops;  except 
when  the  kiln  has  to  be  shut  down  for 
repairs  or  other  special  cause.  The 
construction  of  the  kiln  is  such  that  as 
the  clay  burns  it  can  be  discharged  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  fires;  fresh  clay  is  fed  in 
at  the  charging  hole  at  the  top,  and  the 
operation  is  continuous.  Beside  the 
great  advantage  of  the  steady  and  con¬ 
stant  supply,  it  has  also  the  advantage 
of  using  smaller  or  finer  clay,  and  it  is 
not  so  necessary  to  pick  out  all  lumps. 

The  clay  in  calcining  should  be 
burned  nearly,  or,  quite,  as  hard,  as  fire 
bricks  themselves,  although,  of  course,  it 
is  not  quite  as  particular.  The  great 
point  is  to  get  out  all  the  shrinkage. 
Unless  the  clay  is  burned  hard  enough 
to  accomplish  this  a  large  measure  of 
the  advantage  is  lost. 

The  writer  recently  tested  a  sample 
of  clay  (kaolin)  from  South  Carolina,  in 
which  this  point  was  fully  demonstrated. 
This  clay  was  of  excellent  chemical 
composition,  very  refractory  when  put 
to  the  first  test,  but  developed  excessive 
shrinkage.  The  only  way  to  produce  a 
sound  fire  brick  from  it  was  to  first 
calcine  a  large  proportion  of  the  mix, 
and  it  required  to  be  burnt  hard  in 
order  to  avoid  subsequent  further  con¬ 
traction. 

The  accompanying  sketches  are  of 
two  styles  of  calcining  kilns  for  contin¬ 
uous  operation,  such  as  above  referred 
to.  Referring  to  sketches,  style  A.,  a.  a. 
are  the  furnaces;  b.  b.  sight  and  air 
holes;  C.  charging  door;  d.  discharging. 
These  are  drawn  to  scale  J  equals  1  foot. 
The  inside  lining  is  9.  Fire  brick, 
backed  up  with  common  bricks,  and 
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enclosed  in  a  shell  of  three  sixteenth’s 
boiler  iron.  The  height  of  the  conical 
shaped  stack  will  vary  with  the  kind  of 
clay  to  be  burned;  some  requiring  a 
stronger  draft  than  others. 

Style  B.,  is  a  rough  sketch  and  not 
drawn  to  scale;  a.  a.,  are  the  furnaces; 
h.  charging  door;  c.  discharging  hole. 
The  hub  is  10  feet  diameter  inside; 
cupola  5  feet  diameter;  height  of  hub 
above  base  3  feet;  height  from  top  of 
hub  to  charging  door  10  J  feet;  height 
from  charging  door  to  top  of  stack  18 
feet. 

The  latter  style  is  in  regular  use  at 
Mexico  Fire  Brick  Works,  Mexico,  Mo. 
The  fires  are  kept  going  continuously 
and  its  capacity  is  20  tons  of 
calcined  clay  in  twenty-four  hours. 

There  are  still  other  styles  of 
kilns  in  use  at  different  places, 
but  the  principle  on  which  they 
work  is  practically  the  same  in 
all  of  them. 


(Copyrighted.) 

DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVE¬ 
MENTS. 

BY  IRA.  O.  BAKER,  C.  E. 

§19.  Notice  that  according  to 
Table  II,  brick  No.  1  lost  0.8  per 
cent,  during  the  third  half  hour 
in  the  rattler,  and  that  brick  No. 

10  lost  3.7  per  cent.  In  the  rat¬ 
tler  the  loss  of  brick  No.  10  was 
then  4.6  times  as  much  as  brick 
No.  1.  Notice  also  that  15,250 
tons  (see  §  15)wore  1  per  cent,  from 
brick  No.  1,  while  3,560  tons  (see 
§17)  wore  1  per  cent,  from  brick 
No.  10.  In  the  pavement  then, 
the  loss  of  brick  No.  10  was  4.0 
times  as  much  as  brick  No.  1; 
while  in  the  rattler,  the  loss  of 
No.  10  was  4.6  times  that  of  No. 

1.  Considering  the  nature  and 
method  of  investigation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  the  figures  for  the  loss 
in  the  rattler  are  possibly  considerably 
in  error  owing  to  omitted  decimals,  the 
agreement  is  reasonably  close.  This 
then  is  a  fairly  good  check  upon  the 
preceding  investigation. 

Notice  that  brick  No.  1  lost  0.8  per 
cent,  in  the  rattler  during  the  third  half 
hour,  and  that  in  the  pavement  15,250 
tons  per  foot  of  width  caused  a  loss  of  1 
per  cent.;  therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  the  third  half  hour  in  the  rattler 
was  equivalent  to  a  traffic  of  12,200  tons 
(equal  to  15,250  multiplied  by  0.8)  per 
foot  of  width  of  pavement.  Or,  we  may 


reason  backward  from  brick  No.  10  to 
brick  No.  1  thus:  3,560  tons  wore  1  per 
cent,  from  No.  10,  and  since  brick  No.  10 
lost  in  the  rattler  4.6  times  as  much  as 
No.  1,  then  the  latter  should  require  4.6 
times  3,560  tons  or  16,364  tons  to  wear 
off  1  per  cent.  This  is  smaller  than  the 
result  deduced  above,  but  as  the  tonnage 
was  more  accurately  measured  in  the 
first  case  that  result  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  further  comparisons.  19,000 
tons  is  the  same  as  a  daily  traffic  of  39 
tons  for  313  days,  i.  e.,  one  year  omitting 
Sundays. 

The  wear  of  the  brick  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  due  to  three  causes,  the  wheels 
of  vehicles,  the  feet  of  horses,  and  the 


traffic,  any  error  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
weather  will  be  on  the  safe  side. 

LIFE  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

§20.  The  first  part  of  Table  VII  gives 
the  data  concerning  the  traffic  on  several 
streets  of  various  American  cities.  The 
data  are  from  a  paper,  “An  account  of 
Some  Observations  of  Street  Traffic,”  by 
Captain  Francis  V.  Greene  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
pubilshed  in  Vol.  15  of  the  transactions 
of  that  society.  Concerning  the  method 
of  making  these  observations  Captain 
Greene  says : 

“The  observations  were  made  under 
my  direction  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  1885,  by  the 
employes  of  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company,  which  has  an 
office  and  works  in  the  ten  large 
cities,  viz.:  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Washington,  Buffalo, 
Louisville  and  Omaha.  In  the 
arrangements  for  taking  two  ob¬ 
jects  were  kept  in  view:  first,  to 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
judgment  of  the  observer;  and 
second,  to  make  the  record  per¬ 
manent,  so  that  it  could  be  pre¬ 
served  for  examination  in  all  its 
details  at  any  time. 

“The  agent  in  each  city  was  in¬ 
structed  to  select  the  three  streets 
in  that  city  paved  with  stone, 
asphalt  and  wood  (if  any  existed), 
which,  by  common  report,  had  the 
heaviest  traffic  in  the  class  of 
pavement  used  on  that  street.  The 
record  was  in  every  case  made 
on  six  consecutive  days  (Sundays 
omitted)  at  the  same  place,  and 
it  was  continuous  from  7  A.  m.  to 
7  p.  m.,  except  when  darkness  pre¬ 
vented.  No  addition  was  made 
for  this  omission,  no  record  was 
kept  during  the  night,  and  no 
addition  was  made  as  an  estimate  of 
night  traffic. 

“The  printed  instructions  issued  to 

each  observer  contained  the  following 

rules  as  a  guide  in  estimating  weights: 

1-horse  carriages,  empty  or  loaded.  J  T 
1-horse  wagons,  empty  or  light-loaded.  ( Less  tnan 
1-horse  carts,  empty.  )  1  ton- 

1-horse  wagons,  heavy  loaded.  ")  Between 

1- horse  carts,  loaded.  L  i  aud 

2- horse  wagons,  empty  or  light  loaded.)  3  tons. 

Wagons  and  trucks  drawn  hy  two  or  )  Over  3 

more  horses,  and  heavy-loaded,  j  tons. 

“Special  note  will  be  made,  in  the 
column  of  remarks,  of  any  unusually 
heavy  loads,  such  as  6-horse  trucks 
loaded  with  stone  or  iron,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  given  of  their  weight.’ 


JOHN  CLJBBINS,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

action  of  frost,  etc.  The  effect  of  the 
first  two  is  about  proportional  to  the 
tonnage  passing  over  the  pavement, 
while  the  last  depends  mainly  upon  the 
length  of  service  and  is  therefore  nearly 
independent  of  the  amount  of  traffic. 

In  the  examples  employed  to  establish 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  the  traffic  was  comparatively 
light,  and  hence  the  effect  of  the  weather 
was  comparatively  great;  therefore,  if 
the  relation  between  wear  in  the  rattler 
and  service  in  the  pavement  as  found  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  be  employed  to 
compute  the  probable  life  of  brick  in  a 
street  having  a  comparatively  greater 
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Boston . 

Boston . 

Boston . 

Boston . 
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New  Orleans.. 
New  Orleans.. 

Chicago . 
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Chicago . 

Chicago . 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Louis . 
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Louisville  .... 

Washington  .. 
Washington .. 
Washington  .. 
Washington  .. 
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Buffalo . 

Buffalo . 

Buffalo . 

Omaha . 
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Broadway,  near  Pine. 

Fifth  Ave.,  opposite  Worth  Mon’t. 
Wall,  cor.  Broad. 


Devonshire,  opposite  Post  Office. 

Devonshire,  near  Milk . 

Kilby,  near  State . 

Washington . 

Arch,  near  Sumner . 

Court  Square . 


Tchoupitoulas,  near  Poydras. 
St  Charles,  near  Washington. 


Wabash,  near  Lake . 

Clark,  near  Madison . 

La  Salle,  near  Locust . 

Dearborn,  opposite  Washington  Park. 

Broad,  in  front  of  Penn.  R,  R.  Depot.. 

Filbert,  in  front  of  City  Hall . 

Chestnut,  cor.  of  4th . 


Locust,  near  Beaumont . 

Broadway,  near  Olive . 

Pine,  near  Garrison . 

Chestnut,  near  Beaumont. 
Olive,  near  Beaumont . 


Main,  near  3rd . 

8th,  near  Walnut... 
7th,  near  Jefferson. 


15th,  opposite  Treasury., 
9tn,  between  D  and  E.... 

7th,  between  D  and  E . 

6th,  between  Pa  and  B. 


Main,  near  Swan . 

Main,  near  Bouck . 

Linwood,  near  Ferry... 
Main,  near  Glenwood. 


Douglass,  near  15th.. 
Farnbam,  near  14th. 


Number  of  Years  Required  to  Wear  off  100  Per  Cent. 
From  the  Sample  Numbered. 
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“The  traffic  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  light  weight  (less  than  one  ton), 
medium  weight  (between  one  and  three 
tons),  and  heavy  weight  (more  than 
three  tons);  and  in  order  to  reduce  the 
personal  equation  of  the  different  ob¬ 
servers  to  a  minimum,  the  directions 
specify  what  classes  of  vehicles  are  to  be 
counted  in  each  class  of  weight.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  then  left  to  the  observer’s  judg¬ 
ment  and  estimation  except  the  question 
of  ‘heavy’  and  ‘light’  loads  in  one-horse 
and  two-liorse  wagons.  The  result  of 
different  estimation  in  this  respect  be¬ 
tween  two  observers  would  simply 
change  a  portion  of  the  vehicles  by  one 
class,  and  the  error  in  the  final  result 
could  hardly  exceed  five  per  cent. 

“I  have  discarded  the  weight  of  the 
horses  altogether,  not  because  they  do 
not  constitute  a  factor  in  the  wear  of 
the  pavement,  but  because  they  were 
discarded  in  the  English  reports,  and  I 
desired  as  far  as  possible  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  with  them.  The  addition  that 
would  have  been  made  if  the  horses 
were  included  would  vary  with  the 


traffic.  On  streets  where  light  vehicles 
predominate  (as  on  Fifth  Avenue),  the 
addition  to  the  tonnage  by  including 
the  weight  of  the  horses  would  be  about 
85  per  cent.;  on  streets  with  heavy 
vehicles  (such  as  Wabash  Avenue,  in 
Chicago),  it  would  be  only  about  40  per 
cent. ;  and  for  other  streets  it  would  be 
between  these  two  limits. 

“The  average  daily  traffic  was  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  record  for  six  days 
by  six.  To  obtain  the  tonnage,  I  esti¬ 
mated  the  light-weight  vehicles  to  aver¬ 
age  one-half  ton  each  (including  their 
loads),  the  medium  weight  two  tons, 
and  the  heavy  weight  four  tons.*  Mul¬ 
tiplying  the  daily  average  of  vehicles 
in  each  class  by  these  figures  and 
adding  together  the  products,  the  total 
tonnage  was  obtained;  and  dividing 
this  by  the  width  between  curbs,  we  get 
the  daily  average  tonnage  per  foot  of 
width. 

^•According  to  the  observation  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  in  five  of  these  cities  during  the  past 
summer,  this  estimate  seems  to  assigu  too  much 
tonnage  in  the  “light  weight”  and  “medium 
weight”  vehicles. 


“The  average  tonnage  per  vehicle  is 
an  almost  infallible  indicator  of  the 
character  of  the  street,  i.  <?.,  whether 
devoted  to  residential  or  business  pur¬ 
poses.  It  ranges  from  0.68  tons  on  Fifth 
Avenue  to  2.08  on  a  portion  of  Wabash 
Avenue  in  Chicago.  The  same  character 
is  indicated  by  the  proportions  of  light 
and  heavy  vehicles  on  the  street.  On 
Fifth  Avenue,  for  instance,  91  per  cent, 
of  all  the  vehicles  weigh  less  than  one 
ton,  while  on  Wabash  Avenue  only  25 
per  cent,  of  them  have  so  little  weight. 
The  general  average  for  all  the  cities  is 
as  follows:  Less  than  one  ton,  07  per 
cent.;  between  one  and  three  tons,  26 
per  cent.;  more  than  three  tons,  7  per 
cent.  The  average  tonnage  per  foot  in 
each  city,  so  far  as  here  observed,  varies 
from  151  in  New  York  to  30  in  Bufialo, 
and  the  general  average  is  77.  For  all 
the  cities  in  the  table,  the  average  daily 
tonnage  pei  foot  of  width  is  77,  and 
varies  from  273  tons  on  Broadway  to  7 
tons  on  a  granite  street  in  St.  Louis. 
The  average  weight  per  vehicle  is,  for  all 
cities,  1.15  tons.  The  average  width  of 
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the  streets  between  curbs  is  44  feet.” 

The  only  streets  of  Table  VII,  which 
were  paved  with  wrood  at  the  time  the 
observations  were  made  were  as  follows: 
in  Boston,  Devonshire  Street;  in  Chicago, 
La  Salle;  and  in  St.  Louis,  Chestnut. 
The  others  were  paved  with  granite  or 
asphalt.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  London  some  of 
the  heaviest  traffic  streets,  i.  e.,  streets 
carrying  300  to  400  tons  per  foot  of 
width,  are  paved  with  wood. 

§  21.  In  the  preceding  section  it  was 
shown  that  a  daily  traffic  of  39  tons, 
exclusive  of  the  effect  of  the  horses’  feet, 
wore  1  per  cent,  from  a  pavement  laid 
with  the  brick  designated  No.  1  in  all 
the  preceding  tables.  The  length  of 
service  was  39  months;  the  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  the  load  passing  over 
the  pavement  was  1.13  tons  (see 
§  15),  as  determined  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  loads  weighed.  Notice 
that  this  is  almost  exactly  the 
average  weight  of  the  vehicles 
observed  by  Captain  Greene. 

If  a  daily  traffic  of  39  tons  wore 
oft’  1  per  cent,  then  a  pavement 
laid  with  the  brick  designated  in 
the  preceding  tables  as  No.  1  and 
subject  to  a  traffic  of  39  tons  per 
foot  of  width  would  nominally  last 
100  years,  and  a  pavement  subject¬ 
ed  to  twice  that  traffic  would  last 
half  as  long,  and  similarly  for 
traffic  of  any  other  intensity.  In 
this  way  were  computed  the  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  column  numbered 
1  of  Table  VII.  Brick  No.  3  Inst 
in  the  rattler  during  the  third 
half  hour  3.2  times  as  much  as 
No  1,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
relative  durability  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  in  the  rattler, 
then  the  life  of  brick  No.  3  can 


brick  will  keep  its  place  in  a  pavement 
until  it  is  three  fourths  worn  out. 

Notice  that  if  Captain  Greene’s  es¬ 
timates  for  the  tonnage  of  “light-weight 
and  “medium-weight”  vehicles  are  too 
great,  as  referred  to  above,  then  the 
quantities  in  columns  1-15  of  Table  VII 
are  proportionally  too  small. 

Table  VII  was  extended  to  the  full 
limit  of  all  the  valuable  data,  to  afford 
the  readers  of  this  article  a  better 
opportunity  for  making  comparisons. 
For  example,  a  man  who  is  personally 
familiar  with  the  traffic  of  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  by  inspecting  the  top 
line  of  this  table  can  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  duraoility  of  brick  on  that 
throughfare.  Or  a  man  who  is  person¬ 
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be  found  by  dividing  the  quantity  in 
column  numbered  1  (the  seventh  col¬ 
umn)  of  Table  VII  by  3.2.  In  this  way 
was  computed  column  3  of  Table  VII, 
and  similarly  for  the  remaining  col¬ 
umns. 

Of  course  bricks  could  not  be  used  in 
a  pavement  until  they  had  lost  100  per 
cent.  In  one  case  the  writer  knows  of 
brick  which  were  originally  2x4x8  inches 
set  on  edge  that  have  been  worn  down 
half  their  depth  and  still  give  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in 
place.  Therefore  it  appears  that  the 
pavement  will  last  at  least  until  50  per 
cent,  of  the  depth  of  the  upper  course 
has  been  worn  off,  and  there  are  some 
intelligent  men  who  believe  that  a 


ally  acquainted  with  the  wearing  power 
of  brick  No.  10,  or  who  manufactures  a 
brick  which  gives  the  same  results  in 
the  laboratory  tests  as  No.  10,  can  judge 
of  the  durability  of  that  brick  under 
traffic  of  various  intensity,  by  inspecting 
column  10  of  the  table. 

Of  course  the  table  is  not  infallible, 
but  is  intended  only  as  a  rough  approxi¬ 
mation.  In  fact  all  of  the  preceding 
discussion  is  offered  as  indicating  a 
method  by  which  the  durability  of  brick 
paving  may  be  investigated,  rather  than 
as  affording  definite  conclusions.  It  is 
greaty  to  be  desired  that  some  firm  or 
association  or  municipality  shall  under¬ 
take  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
durability  and  economy  of  brick  as  a 


as  a  paving  material.  Unquestionably 
bricks  possess  many  characteristics 
which  commend  them  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses.  1.  They  make  a  practically 
noiseless  pavement.  2.  They  fit  so 
close  that  there  are  no  inter-spaces  to 
retain  filth  and  breed  disease.  3.  A 
brick  pavement  is  easily  cleaned.  4.  A 
brick  pavement  is  easily  repaired.  5. 
The  bricks  can  be  made  of  any  size  and 
shape  for  gutters,  slopes,  etc.,  without 
much,  if  any,  additional  cost.  6.  Brick 
pavements  are  so  smooth  as  to  reduce 
the  tractive  power,  and  wear  and  tear 
on  vehicles  almost  to  a  minimum.  7. 
Bricks  do  not  polish  under  wear,  and 
hence  always  afford  a  good  foot-hold  to 
horses.  8.  Good  paving  brick  are  not 
effected  appreciably  by  moisture, 
frost,  or  fire.  9.  The  first  cost  of 
a  brick  pavement  is  less,  at  least 
in  many  localities,  than  any  fairly 
durable  pavement.  Therefore,  on 
the  score  of  health  and  comfort, 
and  first  cost,  brick  pavements 
have  much  to  commend  them. 
The  only  debatable  question  is 
that  of  economy. 

The  economy  of  a  pavement 
depends  upon  its  first  cost  and 
upon  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  first  cost  is  an  item  that  can 
readily  be  determined,  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case,  with  reasonable  accu¬ 
racy.  But  the  first  cost  of  a  pave¬ 
ment  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
which  determine  its  cost  in  a 
number  of  years.  To  determine 
this  it  is  necessary  to  take  account 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
the  interest  on  the  first  cost.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  twenty  cities  of 
this  country  which  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  100,000  each,  the 
pavements  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $250,000,000 — a  trifle  over 
$40  per  capita  for  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities.  If  the  money  value  of  the 
pavements  of  the  other  cities  were  added 
to  the  above  value,  the  total  would 
indeed  be  a  large  sum.  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  cities  that  at  present  are 
deterred  from  laying  pavements  owing 
to  the  great  expense  and  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  pavements  in  the  past. 
All  of  this  shows  how  important  it  is 
that  pavements  should  fulfill,  thoroughly 
and  yet  economically,  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  traffic,  the  quality 
of  the  material,  and  the  method  of 
laying  it.  The  last  is  the  least  impor- 
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tant,  but  it  is  the  one  that  has  received 
the  most  attention.  Whatever  the  kind 
of  pavement,  the  volume  of  the  traffic,  is 
a  necessary  element  in  determining  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  Unfortunately 
there  are  hut  few  data  on  this  subject, 
and  what  little  there  are,  were  taken 
according  to  such  diverse  systems  as  to 
rob  them  of  much  of  the  value  that  they 
might  otherwise  have.  It  is  very  de- 
s’rable  that  those  having  charge  of 
pavements  should  determine  the  amount, 
kind,  etc.,  of  traffic  passing  over  them. 
Such  a  data  would  he  of  very  great 
value  in  determining  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance. 

We  already  have  a  fairly  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  of  the  materials  employed 
for  paving,  and  are  reasonably 
well  versed  in  the  method  of 
testing  them ;  but  brick  is  a  ma¬ 
terial  only  comparatively  recently 
employed  for  paving  purposes,  at 
least  in  this  country,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  no  standard  by  which 
to  judge  of  its  quality.  One  of 
the  objects  of  this  article  has  been 
to  present  some  data  bearing  on 
this  point;  and  if  such  data  shall 
be  useful  or  interesting  to  any  one, 
or  if  this  article  shall  stimulate 
others  to  make  further  investiga¬ 
tions,  it  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

No.  56. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

BRICK  MACHINES  AND  THEIR  DAILY 
CAPACITY. 

OME  inventors  have  labored 
long  and  faithfully  to  perfect 
a  brick  machine  that  would  turn 
out  a  vast  quantity  of  bricks  in  ten 
hours,  some  trying  to  reach  one  hundred 
thousand  per  day. 

Beginning  with  ten  thousand  per  day, 
machines  have  been  increased  in 
strength  and  power  until  twenty,  thirty, 
lifty,  and,  even  sixty  thousand,  or  more, 
bricks  are  made  on  a  single  machine  in 
ten  hours,  and  still  there  seems  to  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  inventors  to 
make  machines  of  still  greater  capacity. 
The  question  arises,  Which  of  these  are 
the  most  economical  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers?  In  other  words,  is  it  better  to 
make  sixty  thousand  bricks  per  day  on 
one  machine  than  to  make  thirty  thous¬ 
and  a  piece  with  two  machines,  assum¬ 


ing  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
quality  ? 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  smaller 
machine  is  the  first  cost.  If  a  machine 
of  sixty  thousand  daily  capacity  costs 
th  ree  thousand  dollars,  and  the  smaller 
machines  making  an  equal  amount  cost 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  the  saving  in 
first  cost  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
increasing  capacity  of  a  machine  does 
not  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  machine.  The  increased  cost  is 
much  greater  than  the  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

Again,  with  one  machine  the  bricks 
are  delivered  at  one  place,  while  two 
machines  can  be  made  to  deliver  brick 


at  two  places,  where  they  are  more  con¬ 
venient  to  the  drying  yards.  Then,  if 
you  have  but  one  large  machine  and  a 
break  occurs,  production  is  entirely  shut 
off.  With  two  machines  one  can  still 
go  on,  and  save  a  part  of  the  product. 

These  are  points  for  the  purchaser  to 
consider  in  making  his  decision  between 
machines  of  large  capacity  and  those  of 
medium  capacity.  Where  artificial  dry¬ 
ers  are  used  and  large  quantities  of 
bricks  are  dried  in  comparatively  small 
space,  the  delivery  at  two  points  instead 
of  one  loses  part  of  its  importance,  but  the 
difference  in  first  cost  of  one  large  and  two 
small  machines,  and  the  breaking  of 
one  machine  shutting  off  but  half  the 


regular  output,  still  remain  as  items  of 
economy. 

These  statements  do  not  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  any  particular  machine 
manufacturer,  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
manufacturers  that  make  machines  of 
large  capacity  also  make  others  of  less 
capacity.  It  is  a  matter  of  “pay  your 
money  and  take  your  choice”  with  the 
purchaser. 

Many  brick  manufacturers  rate  the 
value  of  a  brick  machine  by  the  amount 
of  brick  it  will  make  in  a  day,  and  do 
not  stop  to  figure  the  cost!  If  one  brick 
machine  of  60,000  bricks  capacity  could 
be  sold  for  the  same  or  a  less  sum  than 
two  machines  of  30,000  capacity,  then 
another  argument  in  favor  of  the  latter 
would  fall.  But  so  far  the  cost 
of  the  large  machines  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increased 
capacity  of  them.  Whether  the 
relative  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
large  machines  is  greater  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  manufacturer  makes  a  profit 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
machine,  are  questions  for  the 
manufacturers  of  machines  to 
answer.  The  writer  is  merely 
dealing  with  facts  and  conditions 
as  they  exist,  and  a  majority  of 
brickmakers  prefer  to  pay  twelve 
hundred  dollars  for  two  machines 
to  paying  three  thousand  or  more 
for  one  machine. 

Brick  manufacturers  should 
carefully  consider  all  the  points 
and  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  different  machines  for  mak¬ 
ing  brick  and  preparing  clay.  It 
does  not  always  follow  that  the 
highest  priced  machines  are  the 
best  and  most  economical,  any 
more  than  that  the  lowest  priced 
is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Buy 
the  machine  that  suits  your  clay  one 
that  will  make  a  brick  that  will  please 
your  customers,  and  the  one  that  will  do 
this  and  in  the  end  earn  you  the  largest 
profits,  is  the  machine  for  you  to  buy. 
The  purchaser,  after  all,  is  the  best 
equipped  to  make  the  choice,  as  he 
understandsall  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  his  particular  locality. 


There  is  nothing  says  lrinter s'  Ink, 
which  succeeds  like  success;  and  the 
success  of  any  publication  which  admits 
advertising  is  also  the  success  of  its 
advertisers.  No  argument  is  necessary 
to  convince  our  patrons  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  They  know  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience  that  our  success  is  their  success. 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 

RECENT  visit  to  this 
beautiful  city  afford¬ 
ed  us  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  machine 
shops  of  C.  W.  Ray¬ 
mond  &  Co.,  a  firm 
name  very  familiar  to 
our  readers,  for  they 
produce  such  a  variety 
of  brickyard  applian¬ 
ces  that  by  whatever 
process  one  may  make 
brick,  he  is  sure  to 
need  something  from 
their  factory.  Their 
chief  product  though 
is  repress  machinery; 
of  which  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  has  made  a 
special  study.  His 
inventive  genius  has 
enabled  him  to  produce  a  line  of  these 
machines  that  has  gained  for  him  world 
wide  fame.  We  were  shown  the  latest 
and  most  improved  device  in  this  field — 
the  Columbian — which  is  fully  described 
and  handsomely  illustrated  on  another 
page.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  me¬ 
chanical  work,  and  from  its  appearance 
and  movement,  we  think  will  eclipse 
Mr.  Raymond’s  former  productions.  It 
is  automatic  in  both  the  feeding  and 
delivery  of  the  product,  which  it  turns 
out  in  splendid  condition  and  with  a 
rapidity  and  ease  that  is  astonishing. 
It  is  particularly  adapted  to  heavy  work, 
such  as  paving  blocks,  and  its  great 
capacity  makes  it  especially  valuable  to 
this  growing  branch  of  brickmaking. 

The  Columbian  will  surely  fill  a  long 
felt  want  and  bring  honors  and  dollars  to 
friend  “Charlie.”  Thanks  to  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  we  were  enabled  to  visit  the 

NEW  BRICK  WORKS 

of  J.  W.  Boren,  which  is  a  well  equipped 
soft  clay  plant.  The  clay  bank  is  shal¬ 
low  and  of  ordinary  character.  The 
clay  is  shoveled  into  automatic  dump 
cars  and  hauled  to  the  foot  of  an  incline 
where  a  wire  cable  is  attached,  and  it  is 
quickly  taken  up  to  the  platform  above 
a  pug  mill.  The  hoist  is  operated  by  a 
lever  worked  by  the  man  at  the  pug 
mill.  By  an  ingenious  device  the  car 
stops  the  hoist  when  it  arrives  at  the 
proper  place,  dumps  its  load  and  read¬ 
justing  itself  returns  down  the  incline 
automatically,  like  a  thing  of  life  and 
reason.  The  work  is  positive  and  leaves 


no  more  chance  for  accidents  or  failure 
than  if  operated  by  hand  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  inventions;  the  entire  equip¬ 
ment  was  erected  under  his  supervision 
and  is  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  progress  being  made  in  this 
aged  industry.  From  the  pug  mill  the 
clay  goes  into  a  Penfield  stock  brick 
machine,  which  makes  20,000  a  day. 
The  brick  are  delivered  on  wood  pallets 
on  a  revolving  dumping  table,  piled  on 
cars  and  placed  in  a  ten  tunnel  dryer, 
100  feet  long,  heated  by  exhaust  steam. 
They  first  tried  to  heat  the  tunnels  by 
direct  heat  from  furnaces,  but  the  brick 
cracked  so  badly  they  had  to  give  it  up. 
They  then  put  in  steam  pipes,  with  a 
blower,  furnished  by  the  Akron  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Co.,  and  are  now  drying 
the  brick  very  satisfactorily. 

AT  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  our  good 
friend  E.  B.  Hall  at  home,  and  was  glad 
to  accept  a  cordial  invitation  to  drive 
with  him  to  his  yards.  Mr.  Hall’s  silver 
crowned  poll  will  be  kindly  remembered 
by  the  older  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
in  which  organization  he  has  alwavs 


taken  an  active  interest.  He  was  unable 
to  attend  the  last  annual  gathering  but 
promises  to  be  “with  us”  again  at  the 
next  yearly  meeting  at  Washington.  He 
has  grown  gray  in  the  brick  business, 
having  started  one  of  the  two  yards  he 
is  now  operating  in  1860.  His  clay  bank 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  one  and  will  last 
for  several  years  yet.  It  is  yellow  and 
tenacious,  being  ten  feet  or  more  in 
depth.  At  the  top  there  are  several 
inches  of  good  molding  sand,  a  foot  or 


two  of  yellow  clay  and  the  balance  is 
blue.  When  he  abandoned  the  old  soak 
pit  system  he  encountered  considerable 
difficulty  in  working  clay  direct  from 
bank,  especially  in  dry  weather,  owing 
to  its  hard,  lumpy  character.  This  is 
now  easily  obviated  by  a  peculiar  method 
of  managing  it.  The  bank,  which  is 
about  300  feet  in  length,  is  divided  into 
six  or  eight  sections,  one  section  being 
worked  each  day.  A  small  trench  is 
dug  out  at  the  bottom  from  the  face  of 
the  bank  back  into  it,  a  ditch  a  few 
inches  deep  is  then  made  on  the  top  of 
bank  four  feet  or  more  from  the  edge, 
extending  the  length  of  the  section. 
This  is  filled  with  water  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  mass  caves  off’,  when  water  is 
thrown  over  it  from  a  hose  and  it  is  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
a  week  or  more  when  it  is  easily  worked. 
It  is  carted  tu  a  platform  beneath  which 
is  a  differential  speed  roller  crusher. 
Before  dumping  a  load  of  clay  the  open¬ 
ing  in  floor  of  platform  is  covered  by 
loose  boards  laid  across  it  and  the  entire 
load,  almost,  is  thus  deposited  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  crushers.  The  boards  are 
then  removed  one  at  a  time,  allowing 
the  clays  to  drop  down  into  the 

crusher  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  wanted.  In 
this  way  one  man 
easi  1  y  does  the 
work  that  ordina¬ 
rily  requires  two 
and  there  is  no 
clogging  or  chok¬ 
ing.  A  canvas  ele¬ 
vator  conveys  the 
clay  to  a  Martin 
machine, on  which 
they  make  30,000 
a  day.  The  brick 
are  dried  by  rack 
and  pallet  system 
and  burned  in 
common  clamps 
with,  that  best  of 
all  fuels,  natural 
gas,  which  costs  80 
cents  per  thousand  brick  made, includ¬ 
ing  fuel  for  power,  etc. 

ri  here  is  an  air  of  order  and  tidiness 
about  the  plants  that  is  praiseworthy 
The  brick  market  has  been  very  fair 
here  this  season,  the  price  ranging 
about  $6.00. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hall  for  a 
pleasant  drive 

OVER  THE  RIVER 

to  the  works  of  the  Findlay  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.,  where  we  found  a  con- 
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genial  spirit  in  Mr.  G.  W.  Hart,  the 
superintendent.  This  plant  derives  its 
name  from  the  works  owned  by  the 
same  Company  at  Findlay,  Ohio.  They 
make  common  brick  only,  here,  running 
three  Martin  machines,  the  clay  first 
passing  through  upright  pug  mills  very 
much  resembling  the  ordinary  soft  clay 
machines  in  appearance,  dry  in  racks 
and  burn  with  natural  gas  in  permanent 
kilns  with  massive  walls. 

They  watersmoke  four 
days  and  finish  in  five 
to  eight  more.  The  kilns 
are  completely  enclosed 
by  frame  structure,  thus 
preventing  any  danger 
from  explosions  result¬ 
ing  from  the  gas  being 
blown  out  by  the  wind. 

There  is  an  appearance 
of  solidity  about  the 
plant  that  is  pleasing.  The  posts  sup¬ 
porting  the  kiln  roofs  are  timbers  32 
feet  in  length  being  planted  six  feet  in 
the  ground. 

This  Company  has  also  sot  their 
neighbors  a  good  example  by  building 
a  very  cosy  office  building  which  we 
kodaked  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
many  of  whom  should  go  and  do  likewise 
instead  of  occupying  sheds  and  shanties, 
of  which  section  hands  would  not  be 
proud.  Dress  up,  gentlemen,  and  don’t 
be  afraid  of  appearing  respectable.  Your 
neighbors  will  think  none  the  less  of 
you.  Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  will  more  cheerfully  pay  a  better 
price  for  your  products  if  you  take  on 
the  appearance  of  a  manufacturer  rather 
than  that  of  a  day  laborer. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  DETROIT. 


One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  yards  in 
Michigan’s  chief  city  is  R.  H.  Hall’s  west 
side  plant.  This  we  found  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Frank,  who  is  evidently  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  There 
are  four  soft  clay  machines  which  are 
worked  alternately — two  in  the  forenoon 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  clay  is 
taken  from  soak  pits,  there  being  two 
for  each  machine,  which  are  23  feet  long 
— a  trough  conveyor  runs  between  them. 
From  the  machine  the  brick  are  carried 
in  the  molds  and  dumped  on  the  yard, 
and  after  drying  a  few  hours  are  piled 
in  rows.  A  large  part  of  this  work  is 
done  by  women  and  children.  Here  we 
saw  a  veritable  bickyard  kinder.  The 
paternal  was  at  work  about  the  kiln. 
The  mother  was  piling  the  brick,  two 
little  girls  were  “edging”  while  one  still 


smaller  was  amusing  the  youngest  off¬ 
spring  by  pushing  him  about  in  a  baby 
carriage.  From  the  “old  man”  to  the 
“kid”  all  were  industrious  and  happy. 

The  brick  are  burned  in  common 
clamps  with  crude  oil,  which  costs  45 
cents  a  barrel — watersmoke  48  hours  and 
finish  in  five  days,  setting  46  high.  The 
oil  is  taken  direct  from  the  tank  car 
which  is  run  on  track  at  side  of  kiln. 


We  visited  several  other  west  side 
yards  and  found  them  making  in  the 
same  manner  with  one  exception — the 
Detroit  Press  Brick  Co.  This  Company 
is  making  some  front  brick  by  the  dry 
press  process  and  have  permanent  kilns 
and  a  steam  dryer. 

AKRON,  OHIO, 

Is  a  handsome  city  of  thirty  thousand 
people.  It  is  noted  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  clay  manufacturing  centers  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  extensive 
potteries,  sewer  pipe,  fire  clay  and  tile 


factories  here  almost  without  end,  any 
of  which  would  well  repay  a  visit,  but 
our  time  was  limited. so  we  confined  our 
“sketches”  to  the  brick  works  of  McCaus- 
land  Bros.,  where  we  enjoyed  the  novel 
sight  of  seeing  a  brick  manufacturer 
living  in  a  brick  house.  Brickmakers 
usually  live  in  frame  buildings,  while 
brick  manufacturers  dwell  in  brown 
stone  fronts.  The  plant  was  established 


in  1871.  They  now  make  two  million 
brick  a  year  by  the  soft  clay  process, 
using  “Quaker”  machines,  dry  on  an 
open  yard  160x360  feet,  and  burn  in 
square  kilns,  with  permanent  walls,  with 
coal;  set  40  high  and  burn  about  14 
days.  Early  in  the  present  season  they 
put  in  a  “Monarch”  machine,  which  is  a 
new  all  iron  machine  made  by  the  Well¬ 
ington  (Ohio)  Machine  Co.,  who,  as  our 
readers  know,  are  the  inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  the  “Quaker.”  The 
“Monarch”  is  the  “Quaker”  evoluted, 
and  is  a  very  radical  departure  from  the 
old  style  soft  clay  machine.  It  has 
demonstrated  great  strength  and  capac¬ 
ity.  Messrs.  McCausland  Bros,  are  very 
much  pleased  with  it  and  think  it  is 
well  nigh  perfect  and  that  its  construc¬ 
tion  is  such  that,  like  the  one  horse 
chaise,  it  will  last  a  hundred  years  and 
a  day. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  WATER  COME  FROM. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  plant  is  the  water  supply.  The 
plant  is  located  on  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  many  great  hills  among  which 
Akron  is  built.  The  first  year  clay  was 
taken  from,  seemingly,  the  highest  point 
on  the  hill.  Subsequently  clay  was 
taken  from  another  spot,  and  the  basin¬ 
like  hole  first  formed  filled  with  water 
and  has  never  gone  dry  since.  It  furn¬ 
ishes  an  abundant  supply  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  about  the  works  though  the 


demand  in  dry  seasons  like  the  one  just 
past  is  quite  heavy. 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO, 

Is  a  pretty  hamlet  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  great  “Buckeye” 
State.  It  is  known  to  our  readers  as  the 
home  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Tay¬ 
lor,  manufacturers  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  whose  factory  is  perched  on  the 
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very  verge  of  a  deep  chasm  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  runs  a  boisterous  little 
stream,  which,  as  it  meanders  along, 
breaks  forth  every  now  and  then  in 
frothy  cascades,  as  if,  tired  of  restraint, 
it  is  vainly  trying  to  escape  from  its 
narrow  confines.  Amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  will  find  many  charming  subjects 
upon  which  to  try  their  skill,  while 
lovers  of  picturesque  scenery  should 
camp  here  for  a  season. 

Across  the  stream  from  Messrs.  Turner. 
Vaughn  &  Taylor’s  works  is  the  factory 
of  Camp  &  Thompson,  manufacturers  of 
sewer  pipe,  hollow  building  blocks,  and 
roofing  and  drain  tile.  Their  works  are 
extensive  and  would  well  repay  a  visit, 
but  lack  of  time  prevented  our  doing 
more  than  glancing  about  at  the  various 
buildings,  kilns,  stock 
sheds,  and  great  piles  of 
ware  which  cover  several 
acres. 

Mr.  Camp  has  devoted 
many  years  of  study  and 
experiment  to  clay  work 
and  his  experiences  if 
committed  to  writing 
would  make  a  very  large 
and  interesting  volume. 

He  is  of  an  inventive 
turn  and  has  produced 
many  devices  of  utility  in 
the  various  departments 
and  processes;  among 
them  a  novel  brick  ma¬ 
chine  working  upon  an 
entirely  different  plan 
from  any  now  in  use  and 
having  a  very  large  capac¬ 
ity.  He  is  now  preparing 
to  manufacture  it  for  the 
trade,  generally.  He  is  a 
believer  in  the  use  of  hollow  brick  for 
building  purposes  and  has  constructed 
several  buildings  of  hollow  blocks  16J 
inches  long,  8^  inches  square,  that,  to 
our  eyes,  are  very  attractive.  A  cut  of  a 
neat  little  cottage  built  of  these  blocks 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
the  Cl  ay- Worker. 


What  is  meant  by  judicious  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  tell  the  story  you  have  to  tell 
to  the  largest  number  of  the  right  sort 
of  people  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
produce  the  effect  you  desire  to  produce 
and  at  the  smallest  cost.  First  of  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  well-worded 
advertisement,  effectively  displayed — yet 
with  many  advertisers  this  is  the  last 
point  considered. — Printer's  Ink. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 
ANI)  THE  TRUE  ART  OF 
LAYING  THEM. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

IT  would  seem,  that  after  4000  years  o* 
*  experience  in  the  use  of  brick,  as 
a  building  material,  that  little  or  nothing 
could  be  said,  either  for  or  against  the 
use  of  brick,  as  an  indispensible  material 
in  the  construction  of  the  best,  and 
most  durable  buildings.  Yet  the  majority 
of  persons  in  the  United  States,  would 
use  wood  for  building,  if  the  laws  would 
permit  it.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  average  American  citizen,  is 
taught  from  early  boyhood,  that  he 
must  make  the  most  of  his  means.  He 


studies  for  quantity,  not  for  quality.  If 
he  has  $1,000  to  invest  in  building  a 
bouse,  and  is  permitted  to  build  it  of 
lumber,  he  knows  that  he  can  build  one- 
third  cheaper  with  lumber  than  with 
brick,  and  that  the  wooden  house  will 
rent  for  as  much  as  the  brick  house- 
His  calculations  are  all  based  on  present 
cost  and  profit.  If  you  tell  him 
that  the  risk  of  insurance  will  cost  him 
twice  more  for  a  wooden,  than  for  a  brick 
house,  he  will  reply  that  he  can  afford 
it,  because  his  wooden  house  costs  one- 
third  less  than  if  built  of  brick,  and  by 
way  of  blowing  for  popular  ignorance 
and  prejiduce,  will  say,  that  “people 
prefer  to  rent,  and  live  in  wooden 
houses,  because  tliej  are  more  dry  and 
healthy,  than  brick  houses.”  If  you  tell 


such  a  person,  that  the  difference  of  in¬ 
surance  in  ten  years,  paid  for  risk  on  the 
house,  and  on  the  goods  that  may  be  in 
the  house,  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
insurance  that  would  be  paid  if  the 
house  were  built  of  brick,  would  amount 
to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
building  with  wood  and  brick,  he  will 
say,  “well,  all  that  may  be  true,  but  I 
don’t  bother  my  head  with  insurance, 
and  as  for  ten  years  hence,  I  may  be 
dead.  I  am  looking  out  for  the  present, 
let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.”  I 
grant  that  this  man  blunders  on  a 
Christian  idea  Math.  VI.  34,  “Take  there¬ 
fore,  no  thought  for  the  morrow.”  But 
if  he  thought  of  this,  he  misapplied  it, 
for  Christ  referred  to  providential  things, 
not  to  human,  for  he  says  in  the  same 
sermon :  “The  wise  man 
built  his  house  on  a  rock,” 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  he 
meant  a  brick  house  was 
the  best,  and  only  proper 
house  to  build  on  a  rock. 

BRICK  CONNECTED  WITH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I  have  shown  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  ending  in  Sep¬ 
tember  No.  of  1891,  that 
at  least  fifty  millions  dol¬ 
lars  annually  would  be 
saved  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  United  States 
if  brick  were  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  building  purpos¬ 
es,  but  I  did  not  refer  to 
the  life  and  health  ques¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  use 
of  brick.  This  would  be 
an  unknowable  quantity, 
but  it  would  be  great, 
which  neither  philanthropist  nor  econo¬ 
mist  will  deny. 

If  a  town  or  city  be  built  of  fire  proof 
materials,  and  the  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  in  a  proper  way,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  disastrous  fire  in  such  town, 
but  if  such  towns  be  built  of  timber, 
and  the  ordinary  combustible  materials, 
not  only  the  property,  but  lives  of  the 
people,  are  in  great  peril.  Thousands 
of  people  were  burned  to  death,  in  cities 
on  fire,  before  laws  for  fire  proof  build¬ 
ings  were  enacted. 

PAVING  STREETS  WITH  BRICK,  A  GREAT 
SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  experiment  of  brick  pavements 
for  streets,  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  question  is  no  longer  problematical, 
and  the  entire  medical  authority,  and 
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boards  of  health,  have  approved  of  brick 
pavements  for  streets. 


A  street  paved  with 
proper  way,  can  be 


brick  in  the 
kept  clean, 

and  clear  of  all  cause  of  disease.  So 
that  with  suitable  and  effective  care  and 
drainage,  the  whole  city  may  be  reno¬ 
vated  in  health  at  proper  times,  and 
kept  as  clean  and  tidy  as  a  perfect 
model  dwelling,  and  thereby  all  causes 
of  epidemical  diseases  be  completely 
removed  and  excluded.  If  we  take  then 
the  whole  gain  in  the  general  and  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  brick  as  a  building 
material,  as  respects  insurance ,  fire,  and 
health,  say  nothing  of  permanent  profit 
and  increase  of  values.  We  find  that 
the  balance  in  favor  of  brick,  as  a 
building  material,  is  so  great  that  the 
fact  is  beyond  all  sensible  controversy. 

NOW  AVE  WILL  CONSIDER  THE  RIGHT  WAY 
TO  USE  AND  LAY  BRICK. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  articles, 
neither  the  average  Civil  Engineer, 
Architect,  Builder  or  Bricklayer,  can 
fairly  claim  a  thorough,  correct,  and 
proper  knowledge  of  brick,  mortar,  and 
the  true  and  best  use  of  them.  There 
are  some  real  true  experts  in  the 
lines  of  business  above  mentioned,  but 
they  are  scarce,  and  their  proficency  and 
merits  are  not  properly  appreciated. 
The  common  pated  Civil  Engineer 
or  Architect  have  read  and  perhaps 
studied  some  school  text  books  on  their 
business;  they  have  been  some  time  in 
the  office  of  some  leading  man  who  is 
well  known  as  C.  E.,  or  Architect,  and 
have  had  some  experience  in  making 
plans  and  drawing  specifications,  etc., 
etc.,  but  they  never  tested  a  brick  or 
barrel  of  lime  or  sand;  they  never  knew 
anything  about  mortar  or  cement  by 
actual  personal  observation  and  practice, 
but  they  have  got  it  down  fine,  and 
technical  in  their  specifications,  and 
when  the  successful  bidder  for  a  job  of 
work  under  their  charge,  comes  around 
to  the  office  to  get  their  plans  and 
specifications,  and  sees  the  great  display 
of  technecal  learning,  he  is  profoundly 
impressed  Avith  the  great  proficiency  of 
his  superior  and  supervisor.  The  brick 
are  to  be  “whole,  hard,  well  burned 
brick.”  “The  lime  is  to  be  the  best 
fresh,  unslacked  lime.”  “The  sand  to 
be  best,  clean  sharp  sand,”  and  so  on,  all 
in  the  superlative  degree,  every  kind  of 
material  and  workmanship  “must  be  of 
the  best  kind  and  done  in  the  best 
manner.” 

Now  let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  vageries 


in  this  stereotyped  addition  of  a  com¬ 
mon  building  operation. 

“Whole  hard  well  burned  brick,” 
means  that  such  brick  as  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  place  where  the  work  is  to 
be  done.  The  clay  may  be  inferior,  of 
which  brick  are  made  in  that  locality, 
or,  the  manufacture  may  be  inferior, 
and  the  burning  may  be  imperfect, 
which  in  most  cases  is  the  plain  fact. 
If  brick  are  made  of  good  clay  and  a 
kiln  of  such  brick  is  burned  “hard” 
in  the  true  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
the  hard  brick  will  all  be  uniform  in 
color  and  strength.  All  brick  are 
hard  if  burned  at  all,  but  as  the  word 
“hard”  in  a  technical  sense,  as  used  by 
brickmakers,  means  a  perfect  uniform 
hardness  and  color.  It  is  misleading 
and  deceptive  to  call  all  brick  hard  that 
are  not  “salmon.”  (“Salmon,”  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  word  as  used  by  brickmakers. 
Its  derivation  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  taken  from  the  pecular 
color  of  the  salmon  fish,  which  is  a 
uniform  yellowish  red.) 

NO  COLOR  CAN  DESIGNATE  THE  QUALITY 
OF  A  BRICK. 

Clays  differ  in  their  proportions  of 
mineral  oxides  and  these  give  color  to 
brick,  according  to  the  heat  and  air  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  But  the 
largest  proportion  of  clay  from  which 
brick  are  made,  being  more  or  less 
colored  with  sesqui — or  proxide  of  iron. 
Most  all  brick  in  our  markets  are  more 
or  less  red  in  color.  If  the  Architect 
would  say  in  his  specification,  “The 
brick  must  be  of  pure  clay,  (silicate  of 
allumnia,)  free  from  any  matter  that 
would  make  the  brick  pliable  or  liable 
to  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  thoroughly  burned  and 
indurated  according  to  samples  in  my 
office.”  (It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
specify  resistance  to  crushing  forces  for 
if  brick  be  made  of  any  pure  good  clay 
and  burned  thoroughly  hard  and  then 
headed  in  good  mortar  they  will  stand 
a  pressure  far  greater  than  any  possible 
structure  would  require.)  Then  make 
contractors  comply  strictly  with  the 
specification,  and  we  would  have  a  new 
era  in  building  greatly  benificial  to  the 
general  public. 

MANY  OF  OUR  FINE  LOOKING  BUILDINGS 
ARE  TRAPS. 

We  use  a  French  condiment  to  secure 
our  architectural  shams,  and  call  it 
“renaissant,”  (pronounced  re-sie-san).  It 
means  that  onr  architects  and  builders 
are  reviving  and  rcpr  ducing  the  best 


and  most  famous  styles  of  the  ancient 
lost  art  of  building.  So  far  it  seems  that 
the  ornate  part  of  the  renaissant  is  about 
the  extent  of  its  progress,  especially  as 
regards  brickwork.  We  hear  of  the 
great  demand  for  a  variety  of  colors  in 
brick,  no  matter  Iioav  ill  shaped  and 
rough,  so  that  an  old  fashion,  country, 
batch  brickmaker  could  just  now  fill 
the  bill  for  a  first  class  “reniassant  front” 
His  black  fused,  crooked,  shapeless  arch 
brick;  his  vitrified  pavers,  his  half 
burned  red  and  his  pumpkin  colored 
salmon  would  drive  out  the  best  red 
pressed,  straw,  buff,  or  cream  colored 
brick  in  the  market;  all  of  which  the 
architect  could  get  to  make  variety  in 
front  work,  but  he  is  on  a  “still  hunt” 
for  the  odd,  the  race,  the  none-such  he 
sees  pays,  and  prominence  in  absurdity, 
and  the  more  grotesque  the  better  for 
“pocket  and  puff.”  The  foundations, 
the  proper  proportions  for  strength  and 
the  true  way  of  constructing  walls  are 
things  often  ignored,  and  the  safety  and 
interest  of  the  public  sacrificed,  in  order 

to  produce  outside  show  and  rival  com¬ 
petition. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  speak  of 
mortar,  cement,  and  the  right  way  to 
use  it;  also,  of  bricklaying,  and  right 
proportions  for  strength  in  brick  walls 
and  how  bearings,  girders,  etc.,  should 
be  put  up  and  secured. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  seAver 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

455,926.  Drain  Pipe — Henry  E.  Ogden, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

455,951.  Brick  Mold  and  Press — Chas. 

W.  Raymond,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

456,449.  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting  Ma¬ 
chine — John  Thompson,  Bucyrus,  O. 
457,381.  Brick  Machine — Frederick  L. 

Sims,  Toronto,  Canada. 

457,465.  Pottery  Kiln — John  McCloskie, 
Massillon,  Ohio. 

457,924.  Tile  Press — Louis  W.  Nueb- 
ling,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

457,982.  Brick — Rudolph  Bohme,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany. 

459,153-  Brick  Machine  —  Paul  Foss, 
Chicago,  Ills. 

459,313.  Brick  Mould — Chas.  E.  Simp¬ 
son,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

459,642.  Brick  Machine  —  Albert  F. 

Miller,  Pittsburgh,  Ivans. 

456,719.  Brick  or  Tile  Cutting  Machine 
—  Wm.  R.  Cunningham,  Frankfort, 
Ind. 

459,878.  Brick  Machine — Henry  Aiken, 
Homestead,  Pa. 

460,352.  Drain  Tile — Wm.  Reading, 
Rockville,  Md. 

466,637.  Brick  Kiln  —  Wm.  L.  Gregg, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Clay-worker 


A  NEW  PAYING  BRICK  PRESS 
“  THE  COLUMBIAN.  ” 


DECIDED  stand  has  recently  been 
taken  by  Engineers  and  Municipal 
Boards  in  favor  of  a  more  durable  and 
uniform  street  paving  brick,  one  that 
will  stand  the  numerous  tests  of  abrasion, 
absorption,  etc.,  to  which  modern  science 
subjects  them,  and  that  will  more 
readily  compete  with  Granite  in  density 
and  Asphalt  in  smoothness  of  surface. 

Realizing  the  great  value  of  a  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  possessing  these  qualifications, 
a  large  proportion  of  the 
cities  that  have  lately 
paved  their  streets,  or,  invi¬ 
ted  bids  therefor,  have 
specified  re-pressed  brick. 

To  produce  a  press  with 
capacity  sufficiently  large 
to  justify  the  user  to  re¬ 
press  their  products  at  a 
nominal  cost,  and  at  the 
same  time  subject  each 
brick  to  an  immense  pres¬ 
sure,  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the 
“Columbian”  herewith 
shown. 

STRICTLY  HIGH  GRADE-THE 
“CONCERT  GRAND”  OF  ALL 
PRESSES. 

“The  Columbian,”  is  a 
massive  and  powerful 
piece  of  mechanism  of 
high  grade,  built  for  the 
requirements  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  street  and  other 
paving  brick. 

Strong,  with  powerful 
pressure.  Large  capacity 
and  ease  of  operation  are 
fitting  characteristics. 

MASSIVE  IN  CONSTRUCTION, 

PONDEROUS  IN  PRESSURE. 

Its  weight  is  nearly 
4,000  pounds.  Estimated 
pressure,  30,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  12  to  14,000  pav¬ 
ing  bricks  or  blocks  per  day.  It  is  fitted 
for  both  steam  and  oil  lubrication. 
EXPERT  LABOR  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  RUN  IT. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  its  con¬ 
struction  to  use  few  and  simple  mechan¬ 
ical  movements,  that  it  can  be  easily 
understood  and  operated  by  unskilled 
labor,  and  that  repairs  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

A  REGULAR  PRESSURE  ALIKE  ON  BOTH 
SIDES  OF  THE  BRICK. 

It  gives  a  regular  and  steady  pressure 
to  each  brick,  and  will  compress  more 


clay  or  plastic  material  into  a  given 
space  than  any  press  of  its  class  upon 
the  market. 

ALL  BRICK  MADE  OF  UNIFORM  THICKNESS. 

The  pressure  is  applied  uniformly; 
the  joints  always  coming  to  a  fixed  point, 
hence  any  deviation  in  the  thickness  of 
the  brick  is  impossible. 

ALMOST  UNLIMITED  CAPACITY. 

It  can  be  operated  at  a  most  astonish¬ 
ing  speed,  doing  equally  as  good  work 
fast  as  slow.  At  various  trials  for  speed, 
it  was  shown  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operator  alone  limited  its  capacity. 


Another  feature  of  note,  varied  sized 
dies  can  be  used  upon  it.  The  die, as  in 
other  presses,  does  not  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  press,  but  is  a  distinct  and 
separate  feature,  hence  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  and  another  substituted.  Red 
brick,  fire  brick,  paving  blocks,  key, 
wedge,  arch,  in  fact  nearly  all  sizes  and 
shaped  brick  can  be  worked  upon  it, 
thus  making  it  practically  universal  in 
its  application. 


NOMINAL  POWER  REQUIRED  TO  OPERATE  IT. 

The  amount  of  power  required  to 
operate  it  is  nominal,  not  over  one-half 
horse-power.  Bricks  can  be  pressed  eas¬ 
ily  by  turning  the  driving  pulley  by 
hand. 

WE  GIVE  IT  OUR  UNQUALIFIED  INDORSE¬ 
MENT. 

We  commend  this  press  to  the  trade, 
as  filling  all  the  requirements  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  economical  paving  brick 
press. 

It  is  needless  to  say  “The  Columbian” 
is  the  product  of  Messrs.  C.  W.  Raymond 
&  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


OUR  PICTURE  GAL’ERY 

We  are  proud  of  the 
pictures  of  leading  brick- 
makers  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Clay- 
Worker.  First,  because 
we  are  responsible  for  that 
part — we  are  proud  of  the 
mechanical  execution  of 
them.  They  are  not  the 
cruel  caricatures  which 
appear  in  the  daily  press 
and  which  must  be  an 
unendurable  affliction  up¬ 
on  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims.  We  challenge  crit¬ 
icisms  upon  the  mechan¬ 
ical  work  on  our  picture 
gallery.  But  we  take  no 
less  pride,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  in  the  good 
looks  of  the  men  repre¬ 
sented.  They  are  our 
associates  in  the  work  of 
building  up  the  art  of 
clayworking,  and  we  are 
proud  to  be  associated 
with  men  of  such  culture 
and  of  such  fine  physiques 
as  their  portraits  show 
them  to  be.  There  are 
no  dyspeptics  among 
brick  makers.  Their  pro¬ 
verbial  honesty  and  high 
morality  are  conducive  to  that  quietude 
of  conscience  which  insures  good  diges¬ 
tion  and  the  nature  of  their  physical 
exercise  does  the  balance.  They  are  all 
good  looking  men. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  is  putting  down  several 
miles  of  vitrified  paving  bricks.  Their 
contracts  were  awarded  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Hailwood  Block,  the 
John  Porter  Brick  and  the  Townsend 
Zanesville  Brick.  Their  specifications 
called  for  re-pressed  brick  exclusively. 


“THE  COLUMBIAN”  BRICK  PRESS. 

A  UNIVERSAL  PRESS — NOT  BUILT  FOR  ONE 
SIZE  DIE  ALONE. 


The  c  l  a  y- W  o  r  k  e  r. 
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VITRIFIED  STREET  PAVING  AND 
DRY  PRESS  BRICKMAKING  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  J.  A.  SNELL. 

SHE  dry  press  brick  was  born  and  has 
flourished  in  the  middle  west  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  has  been  cordially 
invited  to  beautify  cities  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  farther  east  than 
the  western  boundary  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  state  lines  it  has  been 
a  rare  and  generally  unwelcome  visitor. 

If  you  ask  a  western  brickmaker  why 
he  thinks  this  fact  to  be  the  case  he 
will  undoubtedly  answer,  “Oh,  prejudice,” 
and  in  the  main  he  will  be  right. 
Whether  that  prejudice  will  ever  be 
overcome,  and  their  manufacture  become 
a  general  success  in  the  East,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  probably  often  asked  by  Eastern  as 
well  as  Western  brickmakers,  and,  it  is 
a  question,  the  answering  of  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  not  far  distant. 

Extensive  works  within  a  very  short 
time  have  been  erected  in  Washington 
City,  and  also  at  points  in  New  Jersey, 
and  even  in  Canada.  Undoubtedly  the 
farthest  east  of  all  and  the  very  latest  to 
embark  in  the  venture,  is  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Steam  Brick  Co.,  of  Barrington,  R. 
I.  Will  they  and  their  contemporaries 
have  success?  To  this  question  there  is 
an  answer  which  time  will  prove  to  be 
correct,  and  it  is  YES,  if  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  they  make  a  genuinely  good 
press  brick,  and  as  emphatically  NO,  if 
they  make  a  poor  one. 

Often,  the  writer,  while  living  in  the 
West,  has  heard  it  stated  that  a  good 
dry  press  brick  could  not  be  made  in 
the  East,  because  the  clay  was  not  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  process. 

With  the  majority  of  Eastern  clays 
this  is  possibly  true,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions,  as  may  be  learned  by  a  visit 
to  the  Barrington  yard,  for  there  you 
will  find  dry  press  brick  being  made 
which  are  of  good  texture,  ring  and  fin¬ 
ish,  and  a  beautiful  dark  cherry  red  in 
color.  Probably  no  man,  however,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  clay 
required  to  make  a  good  dry  press  brick 
would,  upon  a  superficial  observation  of 
the  Barrington  clay,  ever  recommend  it 
for  any  brickmaking  purpose. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  clay  bed 
is  one  to  strike  terror  to  the  man  who 
contemplates  operating  it.  and  the 
troubles  arising  to  him  when  so  doing, 
can  no  more  be  made  to  stay  down  than 
the  famous  Ghost  of  Bancho. 

Imagine  a  swamp  on  a  level  with  the 


Atlantic  tides,  which  is  so  thickly  over¬ 
grown  with  trees,  bushes  and  vines,  as  to 
be  almost  impenetrable.  With  rubber 
hip  boots  it  is  navigable  in  places  during 
midsummer,  and  if  you  find  yourself 
taking  the  direct  route  to  China  you 
can  hook  some  of  the  many  briars,  vines, 
into  your  clothes,  and  literally  lift  your¬ 
self  up  by  the  seat  of  your  pants.  To 
get  a  sight  of  the  clay,  >ou  must  not 
only  remove  the  heavy  wood  and  veget¬ 
able  growth,  but  also  an  average  depth 
of  two  feet  of  one  tangled  mass  of  roots 
and  wet  muck.  Below  this  lies  a  light 
colored  sand  (which  burns  a  dark  red) 
in  depth  from  one  to  four  feet,  and  this 
sand  levels  off  hillocks  of  clay,  and 
making  the  whole  topography  of 
the  bed  about  the  same  as  if  you  took  a 
very  mountainous  section  of  country, 
and  the  mountains  being  of  clay,  you 
leveled  up  the  valleys  above  the  highest 
peaks  with  sand.  Below  the  sand  clay, 
at  a  very  uneven  depth,  of  from  six  to 
sixteen  feet,  is  found  a  sluggish  quick¬ 
sand,  and  where  is  also  found  a  very 
good  place  to  bury  about  a  car-load  of 
tools  during  the  season,  and  if  some  of 
the  lazy  Italian  laborers  would  only 
find  their  way  into  the  quagmire  as 
often  as  do  their  shovels,  the  result 
would  sometimes  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  company. 

Now  when  one  takes  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  of  these  little  liillrocks  or 
mountains  of  clay  the  first  is  of  a  blue 
color  and  almost  shaley  nature,  and  the 
second  a  yellow  color  and  sandy  com¬ 
position,  it  will  readily  be  undersiood 
what  kind  of  a  task  it  must  be  to 
harvest  clay  for  a  dry  press  machine 
from  such  a  field. 

It  is,  however,  being  done,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  per  day  of  fine 
press  brick  being  made.  These  brick 
are  set  in  those  sections  of  Eudaly’s 
down  draft  kilns,  where  they  will  burn 
the  best  and  most  uniform  color,  and 
above  and  around  them  those  made  on 
a  stiff  mud  machine  for  paving  purposes. 

Were  I  reading  this  article  in  the 
Brick  Manufacturers  Convention,  I 
should  expect  to  hear  a  dozen  voices 
exclaim,  “What  a  good  dry  press  brick 
and  also  a  paving  brick  from  the  same 
clay!”  Well,  I  confess,  that  last  winter, 
if  I  had  heard  such  a  statement  in  the 
Convention,  I  might  have  believed  it — 
after  seeing  the  two  hinds  of  brick — and  yet 
the  paving  brick  make  by  the  Barrington 
people  have  just  been  tested  by  the  city 
engineers  of  Boston,  Providence  and 
Pawtucket;  the  test  being  made  in  a 


rattler,  with  granite  blocks,  pieces  of  cast 
iron  and  paving  brick  made  by  Puring- 
ton  and  others  of  as  high  a  standard  ;  and 
in  each  test  the  pavers  made  by  the 
Barrington  yard  suffered  the  smallest 
per  centage  of  loss  of  abrasion,  and 
absorbed  between  one  and  two  per  cent, 
of  water. 

As  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Providence 
have  both  completed  the  laying  of  a 
street  with  the  Barrington  vitrified  brick 
since  making  the  test,  and  the  city  of 
Pawtucket  will  do  so  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  must  have  proved  of  good  quality. 

Most  of  the  brick  pavements,  so  far, 
laid  in  the  East,  have,  of  course,  been 
done  as  experimental  work,  and  one 
interested  in  their  manufacture  might 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  their  use 
would  become  more  quickly  general 
than  the  present  status  of  the  case  would 
warrant,  but,  nevertheless,  the  expressed 
opinion  of  city  engineers,  street  com¬ 
missioners  and  the  press  generally,  tend 
to  show  that  vitrified  brick  as  a  pave¬ 
ment  is  very  favorably  looked  upon, 
even  by  the  conservative  “Down  East 
Yankee.” 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Smith,  manager  of  the 
Wilburn  Lumber  Co.,  and  J.  H.  Millard, 
of  Oelwein,  la.,  have  purchased  five  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  Burlington,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Northern  Railroad  on  one 
side  and  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Kansas 
City  R.  R.,  on  the  other.  They  have 
from  15  to  20  feet  of  fine  brick  clay,  and 
intend  putting  in  a  plant  in  the  spring. 
They  expect  a  side  track  from  each  road 
running  to  their  kilns,  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  ship  in  four  different 
directions. 


AGAINST  THE  RULE. 


First  Hodcarrier— “  What  did  the  Walkin’  Diliaate 
fine  you  for  Mike?” 

Second  Ditto— “Fur  cornin’  down  th’  ladder  two 
rounds  at  a  time.”— Pact'. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION. 

No.  12. 

CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT. 

EAR  WILL  : — As  promised  in  my 
last,  I  proceed  to  show  you  a  prop¬ 
erty,  not  of  heat  itself,  but  of  bodies  that 
are  found  to  conduct  heat;  some  of  them 
conduct  it  well,  or  quickly,  others  con¬ 
duct  it  badly,  or  stately,  while  again  others 
conduct  it  at  a  medium  rate.  Good  and 
bad  conductors  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
piece  of  copper  wire,  say  about  four 
inches  long  and  a  small  spile  of  wood 
the  same  size;  now  take  the  wire  and 
hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  gas 
burner,  or,  better  still,  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  the  wire  soon  becomes 
too  hot  for  the  fingers,  but  with  the 
wooden  spile,  or  match,  how  different, it, 
of  course,  ignites,  and  you  may  hold  it 
until  it  is  burnt  very  close  to  the  fingers 
without  perceiving  the  wood  getting  any 
hotter;  so,  we  say,  in  the  case  of  the 
copper,  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  wood,  we  call  it  a 
bad  conductor.  Conduction  takes  place, 
by  heat  being  transmitted  through  bod¬ 
ies  from  particle  to  particle,  or,  as  the 
scientist  would  say,  from  “molecule  to 
molecule,”  and  may  be  to  some  extent 
illustrated  by  the  childish  amusement 
of  placing  a  row  of  bricks  on  end  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  then  knocking  down 
an  end  one  so  that  it  will  fall  against  its 
neighbor,  which,  in  turn,  falls  against 
the  next  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
row;  “playing  soldiers” was  what  we  used 
to  call  it.  Now  heat  is  conducted 
through  bodies  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  momentum  is  conducted 
through  the  row  of  bricks. 

The  study  of  this  branch  of  heat 
motion  has  a  wide  field  of  interest  apart 
from  its  bearing  on  the  economy  of  fuel, 
but  for  the  present  we  will  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  its  relations  in  fuel  economy, 
and  to  this  end  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  should  know  which  are  good, 
and  which  are  bad  conductors  of  beat. 
Our  forefathers  in  science  have  made 
careful  experiments  with  different  sub¬ 
stances  and  have  left  us  a  record  of  the 
results  they  obtained;  thus  we  have  a 
list  of  good,  bad,  and  medium  conductors, 
not  only  this,  but  they  have  given  us  the 
ratio  of  their  conducting  powers. 

.  Conductivity. 

Name  of  Substance.  , - * _ 


Silver . 

For  Electricity. 

For  Heat. 

. 100 

100 

Copper . 

.  73 

74 

Gold . 

53 

Brass . 

.  22 

24 

Tin . 

15 

Iron . 

.  13 

12 

Lead . 

.  11 

9 

Platinum .  . . 

.  10 

8 

German  Silver.. 

.  6 

fi 

Bismuth . 

9 

2 

The  following  table  is  from  Prof. 
Tyndall’s  “Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,” 
and  gives  us  the  relative  conductivity  of 
eight  metals  and  two  alloys;  the  table 


also  gives  the  relative  conductivity  for 
electricity,  which  I  copy  because  it  ex¬ 
hibits  an  important  connection  between 
heat  and  electricity  which  the  Professor 
points  out  and  draws  some  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  inferences  therefrom. 

Dense  bodies  are  generally  the  best 
conductors,  and  light  porous  ones  the 
worst.  A  rough  estimate  may  be  made 
of  the  conducting  power  of  any  material 
by  simply  feeling  it.  Woolen  cloth 
feels  warm,  not  because  it  really  is  so, 
but  because  it  is  a  very  poor  conductor 
of  heat  away  from  the.  hand  when  feel¬ 
ing  it,  while  a  piece  of  copper  or  iron 
about  the  same  temperature  w7ould  feel 
very  cold,  because  they  would  conduct 
the  heat  from  the  hand  so  rapidly.  The 
sensation  produced  on  the  fingers  by 
handling  extremely  cold  iron,  say  0°  F. 
or  below,  is  similar  to  that  produced  by 
alow  black  heat.  Burning  of  the  fingers 
is  produced  if  they  are  held  in  contact 
with  iron  a  little  above  120°  F.  and  the 
lips  are  blistered  if  held  to  the  same 
iron  cooled  down  to  a  little  below  0°  F.; 
in  the  first  case  the  iron  gives  out  its 
heat  rapidly  to  the  fingers  and  burns 
them,  and  in  the  second  case  the  lips 
give  up  their  heat  so  rapidly  to  the  iron 
that  they  are — in  effect — burnt  also.  If 
we  substitute  a  piece  of  cloth  or  flannel 
for  the  iron,  and  use  the  same  tempera¬ 
tures,  no  such  effects  are  produced  on 
the  fingers  and  lips. 

We  wear  in  winter,  suitable  clothing 
to  keep  us  warm,  or  in  other  words  to 
prevent  the  heat  of  our  bodies  radiating 
into  space,  or,  to  surrounding  bodies 
much  lower  in  temperature,  and  we 
purchase  the  worst  conducting  material 
our  purses  can  afford  for  this  clothing; 
many  of  us  without  knowing  anything 
about  radiation  and  conduction,  or  the 
escape  of  heat  from  our  bodies  choose 
that  which  keeps  us  warmest,  viz.,  furs, 
this  having  a  lower  conductive  power 
than  any  of  our  woven  fabrics.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  give  the  con¬ 
ductivity  of  some  of  the  materials  used 
for  clothing;  their  conducting  power 
decreases  with  the  order  in  which  I 
name  them — linen,  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
furs;  so  with  fabrics  of  equal  texture 
the  woolen  goods  are  the  warmest,  or, 
more  correctly,  they  are  the  worst  con¬ 
ductors  of  heat,  and  will,  consequently, 
best  retain  the  heat  of  our  bodies. 

Having — as  usual — made  a  digression, 

I  will  endeavor  to  use  it  as  a  metaphor 
in  showing  the  important  bearing  of 
conduction  on  the  economy  of  fuel. 

As  with  the  human  body,  so  with  all 
kilns  and  furnaces,  where  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  the  using  up  of  all  the 
heat  inside  such  kilns  or  furnaces,  the 
clothing,  or  walls,  must  be  of  non-con¬ 
ducting  material  and  must  be  reasonably 
thick. 

Man  puts  on  for  winter  wear  good, 
thick  underwear,  and,  in  addition  to 
good,  thick  upperwear,  he  dons  a  sub¬ 
stantial  overcoat;  this,  practically  pre¬ 
vents  conduction  and  the  radiation  of 
his  heat  and  lessens  the  consumption  of 
his  ficel  food.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 


the  kiln  and  furnace  for  inside  work, 
requires  similar  care  and  treatment,  for 
they  have  one  continuous  winter  while 
they  are  burning,  that  is,  they  have  an 
outside  temperature  much  below  theirs 
inside,  which  is  ever  ready  to  devour  all 
the  heat  that  may  escape  from  top  or 
through  the  walls. 

In  kilns  and  furnaces  for  high  temper¬ 
atures  it  so  happens  that  the  most 
refractory  materials  available  for  build¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  such  kilns,  etc.,  are  also 
poor  conductors  of  heat,  but  there  are 
numerous  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
return  all  the  heat  and  at  the  same 
time  use  moderately  good  conductors  in 
building  the  heat  retaining  vessels;  this 
is  done  to  secure  strength ;  steam  boilers 
and  steam  pipes  are  cases  in  point,  they 
are  usually  made  of  iron,  which  cannot 
be  classed  as  a  very  good  conductor,  but 
good  enough  to  conduct  and  radiate  a 
great  deal  of  heat  to  waste,  unless  proper 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  it;  this  is 
usually  accomplished  by  coating  the 
pipes  and  boiler  with  a  non-conducting 
material.  Boilers  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  coating  of  bricks,  sometimes  with 
asbestos  and  sometimes  with  a  coating 
of  air  enclosed  in  a  tight  sheet  iron  cas¬ 
ing.  A  good  coating  for  steam  pipes, 
especially  small  ones  is  made  of  coarse 
felt,  in  sheets,  which  may  be  wrapped 
round  the  pipes  and  secured  by  bands 
of  light  hoop-iron  or  wire. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  a  com¬ 
position  for  covering  boilers  and  steam 
pipes  which  I  saw  tried  and  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory  in  the  extensive  iron 
and  steel  works  of  John  Brown  &  Co., 
Limited,  Sheffield,  England.  It  ischeap 
and  an  ordinary  laborer  with  a  trowel 
can  put  it  on.  About  6  cents  per  square 
foot  was  the  cost  of  materials  and  put¬ 
ting  on  in  those  works. 

1  cart  load  of  clay. 

2  bushels  cow  hair. 

1  bag  chopped  hay. 

These  are  to  be  well  mixed  and  moist¬ 
ened  to  the  consistence  of  mortar,  and 
then  put  on  in  rough  layers  and 
smoothed  ofl  to  a  finish  when  about  2£ 
inches  thick ;  this  is  the  thickness  for 
boilers  and  large  steam  mains;  of  course 
a  thinner  coating  will  do  forsmall  pipes. 
This  is  such  a  perfect  non-conductor 
that  I  could  bear  my  cheek  against  the 
boilers  so  coated  without  feeling  more 
than  a  pleasant  warmth.  Prof.  Tyndall 
says  a  coating,  or,  “jacket  of  gypsum 
powder  round  a  steam  boiler  would 
materially  lessen  its  loss  of  heat”  much 
better,  he  thinks,  than  sand,  giving  as 
his  reason,  that  gypsum  “in  the  solid 
crystalline  state  is  incomparably  a  worse 
conductor  than  silica,  and  it  may  be 
safely  inferred,  that  in  the  “p°wdered 
state  its  imperviousness  far  transcends 
that  of  sand,  each  grain  of  which  is  a 
good  conductor.”  I  think  Prof.  Tyndall’s 
suggestion  practical  and  good,  and 
would  be  highly  pleased  if  some  of  my 
“Dear  Wills”  of  the  Clay-Worker  would 
try  it  and  communicate  their  results  to 
these  columns.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  such  a  communication  would  be 
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highly  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  the 
Clay- Worker  in  general. 

Fuel  is  a  large  item  in  the  cost  of 
brick  manufacturing,  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  so  every  day;  not  only 
are  bricks  molded  by  steam,  but  they 
are  also  dried  by  steam,  conveyors  and 
steam  shovels  are  also  coming  into 
vogue.  Then  as  steam  plays  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  the  brickyard,  etc.,  it 
behooves  the  manufacturer  to  generate 
it,  and  use  it  with  the  highest  economy 
available.  Let  him  not  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  generating  economi¬ 
cally  and  then  suffering  25  per  cent,  of 
it  to  go  to  waste  by  radiation  and  con¬ 
duction ;  he  must  remember  that  con¬ 
densed  steam,  or  simply  hot  water  will' 
not  drive  his  engine;  it  may  dry  his 
bricks — after  a  fashion — but  the  ratio  of 
drying  power  between  steam  at  212°  and 
water  at  212°  is  5£  of  the  former  to  1  of 
the  latter;  bear  in  mind  what  has  been 
said  about  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  refer 
again  to  my  letter  in  Clay-Worker  for 
July  and  read  up  the  portion  on  latent 
heat  again,  do  not  skim  over  these  let¬ 
ters  satisfied  with  half  developed  ideas, 
make  yourself  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  treated  of,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  conscientiously  criticise  them. 

And  now  let  me  further  illustrate  the 
beneficial  effect  of  protecting  the  outside 
of  boilers  and  steam  pipes  with  non¬ 
conducting  coatings,  by  showing  the 
wasteful  and  mischievous  effect  of  such 
a  coating  inside  the  boiler. 

Nearly  all  the  feed  water  supplied  to 
boilers  deposits  a  sediment  in  the  boiler; 
the  water  may  be  very  sparkling  and 
clear,  and  still  hold  in  solution  a  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  solid  material, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  boiler  as  the 
water  evaporates,  and  by  this  process 
there  is  gradually  formed  inside  the 
boiler  the  coating  mentioned  above;  in 
addition  to  this  matter  that  is  held  in 
solution,  the  water  is  sometimes  muddy, 
or,  as  we  say,  “roily ;”  this  is  when  solid 
matter  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  water; 
this  suspended  matter  also  gets  deposited 
in  the  boiler  and  assists  in  the  formation 
of  the  coating  alluded  to,  and  sooner  or 
later  a  coating  accumulates  that  very 
seriously  interferes  with  the  generation 
of  steam,  and  endangers  the  safety  of 
such  boiler  by  overheating  the  plates, 
and  consequently  weakening  them;  the 
heating  of  the  plates  proceeds  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  thickness  of  the  deposit 
on  them,  and  the  waste  of  fuel  increases 
alarmingly  with  the  thickness  of  this 
“scale,”  as  it  is  called,  “incrustation”  is 
another  of  its  names.  According  to 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  work,  “Steam,”  a 
thickness  of  scale  only  one-sixteenth 
inch  will  cause  a  loss  of  13  per  cent,  of 
fuel,  a  thickness  of  one-quarter  inch  a 
loss  of  38  per  cent,  and  a  thickness  of 
one-half  inch  a  loss  of  60  per  cent. 
These  are  serious  losses  of  fuel,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  from  weakening  of  the  plates  by 
the  overheating  referred  to  above. 

Roper, in  his  work  “USE  AND  ABUSE 
OF  THE  STEAM  BOILER,”  says :  “To 
raise  steam  to  a  pressure  of  90  pounds 


the  water  must  be  heated  to  about  320° 
F.  In  a  clean  boiler  of  one-quarter 
inch  iron,  this  may  be  done  by  heating 
the  external  surface  of  the  shell  to  about 
325°.  If  one-half  an  inch  of  scale  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  shell  and  the  water,, 
such  is  its  non-conducting  power  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  fire  surface 
to  about  700°,  almost  low  red  heat.  Now 
the  higher  the  temperature  at  which 
iron  is  kept,  the  more  rapidly  it  oxidizes, 
and,  at  any  heat  above  G(  0°  it  very  soon 
becomes  granular  and  brittle,  and  is 
liable  to  bulge,  crack,  or  otherwise  give 
way  to  the  internal  pressure.  This  con¬ 
dition  predisposes  the  boiler  to  explo¬ 
sions,  and  makes  necessary  expensive 
repairs.” 

Now  place  the  two  cases  side  by  side, 
and  in  the  last  case  you  plainly  perceive 
the  mischief  and  waste  arising  from  a 
coating  of  non-conducting  material  in¬ 
side  the  boiler,  if  only  one-half  inch  in 
thickness;  and  you  must  as  p'ainly  see 
the  necessity  of  an  outer  covering  of  this 
same,  or  similar  non-conducting  material. 

Now  let  me  impress  on  you  the  im¬ 
portance  and  money  value  of  scientific 
knowdedge  in  the  commonest  everyday 
affairs  of  life,  but  more  especially  so,  in 
the  manufacturing  industries,  where 
fuel  and  other  costly  materials  are  used 
up  in  large  quantities;  the  proper 
uses  of  these  materials  are  not  altogether 
dependent  on  brawn  and  muscle.  The 
little  that  has  been  already  advanced 
ought  to  convince  you  of  the  importance 
of  conduction  and  radiation,  and  how 
they  effect  the  economy  and  the  waste 
of  fuel,  and  you  will  observe  also  that 
this  is  entirely  independent  of  good  or 
bad  stoking,  in  fact,  the  management  of 
the  files  may  he  practically  perfect ,  and,  still, 
more  than  50  per  cent,  oj  the  fuel  he  wasted  ; 
for  with  this  perfection  in  stoking,  the 
candle  may  be  veritably  “burningat  both 
ends,”  by  excessive  scaling  inside  the 
boiler,  and  no  covering  outside  it. 

I  have  not  touched  on  convection  in 
this  letter,  nor  finished  on  conduction, 
as  I  have  another  case  or  two  which  are 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  left  out; 
these  will  take  up  the  question  drying 
and  heating  by  steam  and  the  important 
roles  played  by  conduction  and  radiation 
in  these  processes. 

Yours  Paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 


AN  IMPORTANT  ADJUNCT. 

It  pays  to  use  crushers  of  some  kind  in 
connection  with  the  machine,  to  prepare 
the  clay  for  machine,  by  breaking  up 
hard  pieces  of  clay,  enabling  the  machine 
to  make  a  much  better  brick  with  less 
power,  also  a  greater  quantity  per  day. 
In  addition  a  crusher  is  a  complete  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  machine,  as  it  arrests  all 
objects  that  are  not  intended  to  go  into 
a  machine,  and  were  never  designed  by 
the  Creator  to  make  bricks  of  such  as 
rocks,  railroad  spikes,  iron  bolts,  horse 
shoes,  etc.  The  saving  in  repairs  of  ma¬ 
chine  will,  in  some  clays,  pay  for  crusher 
in  six  months,  to  say  nothing  of  increase 
in  quantity  and  improvement  in  quality 


of  the  bricks.  It  is  not  the  highest 
priced  crusher  that  is  most  effective. 
They  cost  from  $250  to  $1,000  each,  and 
the  cheaper  machines  often  give  better 
results  than  the  others. — R.  Brick. 


WANTED  — A  REDUCED  RATE  FOR 
THE  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  MEETLNO. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington  in  January  next  is 
several  months  off',  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
never  too  early  to  begin  preparations 
for  a  journey,  especially  in  making  the 
transportation  arrangements.  We  have 
found  that  the  Baltimore  And  Ohio 
furnishes  information  more  promptly 
and  more  satisfactorily  than  any  of  the 
grand  trunk  lines,  and  is  most  liberally 
disposed  to  take  whatever  step  that  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  reduced  rates,  not 
only  over  its  own  line,  but  also  over 
those  of  its  rivals,  for  brickmakers  and 
those  ingaged  in  allied  pursuits.  But 
independently  of  these  considerations 
the  Baltimore  And  Ohio  should  be 
selected  as  the  route  of  those  attending 
the  meeting,  because  it  is  the  shortest 
line  to  Washington. 

From  both  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
two  vestibuled  limited  express  trains 
leave  daily  and  run  through  without 
change  to  Washington,  passing  over  the 
crest  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where 
nature  disylays  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  she  has  created  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  We  would  suggest  to 
thoso  having  in  charge  the  transportation 
arrangements  of  the  Association  that 
they  make  application  for  a  reduced 
rate  to  Mr.  Chas.  O.  Scull,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.,  R.  R.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Mr.  O.  P.  McCarty,  G.  P.  A., 
B.  &  O.  S.  W.,  Cincinnati,  or  Mr.  L.  S. 
Allen,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago,  any  one  of 
which  gentlemen  will  give  courteous 
consideration  to  any  propositions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Association,  and  will 
exert  himself  to  serve  the  Association 
just  as  it  wants  to  be  served. 


For  most  of  the  brick  and  tile  makers 
it  will  soon  be  time  to  hang  up  the 
shovel  and  the  spade  and  the  adjectives, 
turn  the  blind  horse  out  to  rough  it, 
leave  the  sheds  open  and  the  cart  and 
harness  out  all  winter.  It  is  nearly 
time  to  forget  all  about  the  schools  of 
instruction  that  different  States  have, 
viz.,  the  brick  and  tile  conventions. 
There  is  no  brick  or  tile  maker  who  is 
so  rich  or  poor  that  would  not  be  bene- 
fiitted  by  the  thoughts  and  suggestions 
brought  out  at  those  meetings.  Turn 
to  a  new  leaf  and  be  sure  the  new  dont 
read  like  the  old.  Remember,  if  you 
do  not  attend  the  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile 
Convention,  which  meets  in  the  capitol 
building,  Springfield,  Ills.,  January  19 
and  20,  1802,  and  things  do  not  move 
just  exactly  according  to  Gunter  next 
year,  we’ll  not  be  to  blame,  for  we  “gin” 
you  fair  warnin’.  w.  H.  y. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  I).  C., 
in  January,  1892. 

To  the  Members  oj  the  N.  B.  M.  A. : 

Gentlemen — In  addition  to  the  formal 
requests  presented  at  the  last  convention 
by  members  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
Sioux  City,  la.,  asking  that  the  next- 
annual  meeting  be  held  in  their 
cities,  we  have  recently  been  honored  by 
the  following  invitation  from  the  crafts¬ 
men  in  and  about  the  National  Capital: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
To  The  Executive  Committee, 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ass’n: 

We,  the  undersigned  brick  manufacturers  of 
Washington  and  vicinity  hereby  extend  to  you  a 
most  earnest  invitation  to  hold  the  next  annual 
convention  of  the  N:  B.  M.  A.  in  this  city  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1892,  and  pledge  our  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  great  work.  We  believe  that  our  city  offers 
unrivaled  facilities  for  the  entertainment  of  guests 
and  as  our  brick  manufactories  are  among  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  country,  almost  every  known  process 
of  manufacture  being  in  operation  here,  where  the 
craftsmen  may  inspect  them  and  make  comparison 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  processes, 
we  feel  confident  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association  and  the  clayworking  craft  generally 
will  be  advanced  by  your  meeting  with  us.  We, 
therefore,  beseech  you  .to  give  our  invitation  favor¬ 
able  consideration,  assuring  you  that  if  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  nothing  that  we  can  do  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  convention  and  make  the  craftsmen’s 
visit  to  Washington  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
will  be  left  undone : 

Wm  H.  West  &  Bro. 

W.  T.  Walker  &  Co. 

Albert  Gleason, 

Pres.  Ivy  City  Brick  Co. 

Wm.  C.  Morrison. 

John  E  Herrell  &  Co. 

Martin  &  Bro. 

Jas.  H.  Richards. 

A.  Richards  &  Co. 

Theodore  L.  Holbrook, 

Pres.  Wash.  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Childs  &  Son. 

Hibbs  &  Jones. 

Chas  Ford. 

L.  Clephane, 

Pres.  Va.  Brick  Co. 

J.  D.  Small, 

Pres.  New  National  Brick  Co. 

C.  R.  Monroe. 

Mgr.  Capt.  Hill  Brick  Co. 

No  City  in  the  Nation  is  more  attract¬ 
ive  to  men  of  all  callings  and  walks  of 
life  than  Washington.  No  American 
City  possesses  so  much  of  general  interest, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  cordial 
invitation  of  the  Washington  brethren 
will  meet  the  favor  of  the  craftsmen 
throughout  the  Nation  and  result  in  the 
largest  gathering  we  have  yet  held.  We 
therefore,  accept  the  invitation  to  hold 
the  sixth  annual  convention  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  January,  1892,  and  will  make 
announcement  subsequently  of  the  ex¬ 
act  dates  and  the  arrangements  for 
reduced  railroad  rates,  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  etc.,  etc. 

Craftsmen  desiring  information  as  to 


the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Association, 
requisites  of  membership  or  reports  of 
previous  conventions  are  requested  to 
address  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  urgently  request  all  American 
brickmakers  to  identify  themselves  with 
us  in  the  effort  to  stimulate  progress 
and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  en¬ 
tire  craft. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  C.  Adams,  President 
T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

“THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD.” 


BY  W.  A.  EUDALY. 


Just  at  this  time  the  public  schools 
of  this  country,  and  throughout  the 
world  for  that  matter,  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  subject,  “The  New  and 
the  Old.”  New  pupils  and  old  subjects 
to  be  taught. 

To  some  extent  the  brickmaking  fra¬ 
ternity  is  a  school  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
land,  especially  in  this:  That  the  craft, 
to  a  great  extent,  are  organized  into  one 
body  or  system  of  instruction.  The 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  being  the  head  or  controlling  medi¬ 
um,  with  its  annual  proceedings,  and 
various  clay  working  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  text  books,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
complete  system  of  object  lessons  being 
taught  from  day  to  day  by  every  brick 
yard  in  the  land. 

Again  is  the  resemblance  in  this,  that 
the  brickmakers  school  is  constantly 
receiving  new  pupils  who  are  to  be 
taught  old  truths.  Some  of  these  new 
pupils  resemble  very  much  many  of  the 
latter  day  college  students,  in  that,  they 
have  some  money,  but  no  practical 
knowledge. 

Again,  there  is  a  similarity  among  the 
teachers  of  these  two  great  educational 
systems,  in  this,  that  both  have  many  of 
the  old  fogy  kind.  What  is  to  become 
of  one  of  these  frisky,  young  college 
boys,  who,  in  his  own  conceit,  possesses 
sufficient  wisdom  and  tact  for  any  em¬ 
ergency  when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of 
an  old  fogy,  50  years  behind  the  times, 
kind  of  a  teacher?  As  applied  to  the 
brickmaker,  the  novice  who  selects  such 
a  teacher  must  have  a  long  and  well 
filled  pocket-book  with  a  soul  full  of 
ignorant  patience  or  soon  go  out  of  the 
business. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject,  “The 
New  and  Old  Briekmaking.” 

One  of  the  greatest  elements  of  new¬ 
ness  is  the  men  who  are  at  this  day,  and 
have  been  for  a  few  years  past,  embark¬ 
ing  in  the  business. 

How  many  of  us  have  stopped  to 
think  of  the  number  of  professional 
men  that  are  now  in  one  way  or  other 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  clay 
wares?  Suppose  some  hardy  craftsman 
had  said,  with  authority,  in  the  Hall  of 


one  of  our  recent  Conventions, 
notably  the  one  at  Philadelphia:  —  “Law¬ 
yers,  Doctors,  Chemists,  Bankers,  Insur¬ 
ance  Men,  etc.,  etc.,  stand  up,”  do  you 
suppose  that  new  bonds  of  sympathy, 
thereby,  would  have  been  discovered 
and  added  to  the  already  strong  cord 
that  binds  the  craft  together?  Yet  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  some  of  these 
“Old  fogy  teachers”  above  referred  to, 
insist  upon  trusting  the  single  cord  of 
mud  and  mud  ideas. 

And  the  Banker’s  golden  strand,  the 
Doctor’s  healing  balm,  the  Chemist’s 
precipitating  influence,  whereby  much 
of  the  dross  is  cast  out,  the  Insurance 
man’s  long  colums  of  tontine  and  life 
expectancies  and  the  Lawyer’s  cross- 
examination,  whereby  many  defects  are 
made  known,  all  these  must  be  rejected 
in  the  school  of  the  old  fogy. 

Let  us  open  our  doors  and  bring  to 
our  aid  men  of  sterling  worth  and 
intelligence  from  any  and  every  avenue 
of  life.  We  do  not  want  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  advocating  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  professional  man  or 
merchant  is  in  every  sense  especially 
to  the  operating  of  a  brick  plant,  but  we 
do  think  that  much  of  such  men’s 
business  training  is  valuable  at  least  on 
pay  days.  One  half  of  the  success  of 
any  brick  plant  depends  upon  the 
proper  adjusting  and  making  up  of  the 
pay-roll. 

Watch  your  pay-roll.  Compare  the 
one  for  September  1891  with  September 
1890,  taking  into  account  the  product 
turned  out.  But  I  see  I  have  again 
gone  astray  of  the  subject. 

As  intimated  above,  many  of  the  men 
who  are  of  late  years  embarking  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  various  kinds  of 
clay  wai’es  are  mercantile  or  professional 
men  by  trade;  and  consequently  have 
very  little  of  the  practical  knowledge 
required,  hence  they  look  to  some  old 
and  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  works.  In  this  we  think  there  have 
been  as  many  mistakes  and  as  many 
causes  of  failure  as  in  any  other  one 
thing. 

Many  of  the  old  brickyard  men  are, 
in  these  days  of  improvement,  lost  and 
almost  helpless  when  placed  in  charge 
of  a  modern  brick  plant. 

Were  I  in  need  of  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  my  stationary  engine  I  would 
certainly  not  seek  such  among  the  shoe¬ 
makers  of  the  city;  neither  can  I 
understand  why  an  old  fashioned,  hand 
brick  moulder,  though  ever  so  proficient 
as  a  hand  brick  moulder,  is  for  this 
reason  a  suitable  person  to  take  charge 
of  my  dry  press  or  soft  mud  brick 
machine.  I  believe  the  men  of  to-day 
who  are  having  the  greatest  success  in 
the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick 
know  very  little,  if  anything,  about  the 
manufacturing  of  hand  moulded  hrick. 

I  recently  visited  a  dry  press  brick 
plant,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  a 
hardware  merchant,  in  charge  of  the 
machinery.  On  inquiry  I  found  that 
this  Company  had  endeavored  for  three 
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years  to  conduct  the  operating  of  the 
plant  by  employing  those  who  claimed 
to  be  experienced  brick  yarders  as  per 
the  old  methods.  It  is  needless  to  say 
the  Company  lost  money.  Neither  will 
I  say  that  the  hardware  man  made  it  a 
success  from  the  beginning,  for  he  did 
not,  but  having  brains  and  a  desire  to 
learn,  promoted,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire 
to  regain  the  money  lost,  he  soon 
learned. 

When  the  dry  press  brick  business 
fails,  as  some  of  the  old  fogy  kind  pre¬ 
dict,  our  hardware  man  will  certainly 
lose  a  job,  as  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  soft  mud  process. 

Though  some  of  your  readers  may 
not  see  the  “New  and  the  Old ”  in  the 
above  illustration,  it  is  offered  as  a 
warning  to  the  new  beginner  not  to 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  fore¬ 
man,  superintendent  or  manager  whose 
application  for  a  position  is  filled 
principally  with  recitals  of  the  numerous 
yards  of  which  he  has  had  charge,  and 
of  his  varied  experience  in  handling 
clays,  etc.,  etc. 

Give  me  intelligence  with  one  good 
«I’ll  try”  or  “I’ll  do  my  best”  as  against 
all  boasted  experience  backed  only  by 
careless  indifference. 

The  “ New  and  the  Old”  as  applied  to 
clayworking  machinery  is  compaiatively 
one  sided,  as  there  is  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  machinery  now  in  use 
that  can  be  justly  styled  as  “old”  in 
point  of  time  of  invention. 

True,  many  old  principals  are  being 
applied  to  new  machines,  so  is  “old 
electricity”  being  applied  to  new  in¬ 
ventions  every  day. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  progress  and 
improvement  a  demand  has  been  made 
almost  everywhere  for  better  building 
materials,  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
large  cities.  Very  rapid  strides  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  especially 
in  the  brickmaking  line  in  the  past  five 
years;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  de¬ 
mand  now  in  almost  every  city  and 
town  for  a  better  and  more  economical 
street  paving  material.  Hence  has 
grown  up  an  enormous  traffic  in  street 
paving  brick.  While  brick  have  been 
used  in  some  places  for  paving  purposes 
for  some  time  it  is  only  within  the  last 
two  years  that  many  of  the  larger  cities 
have  taken  kindly  to  this  material,  and 
only  since  the  last  Convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Maker’s  Association 
have  brickmakers  themselves  come  to 
anything  like  a  unit  as  to  the  proper 
size  and  shape  of  a  No.  1  street  brick; 
even  now  some  manufacturers  talk 
blocks  and  odd  shapes  and  sizes,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  by 
another  summer  all  will  have  settled 
down  to  be  advocates  of  the  practical 
thing,  viz:  uniformity  in  size  and  shape, 
and  thus  the  era  of  brick  for  street 
paving  purposes  will  soon  begin  the 
years  which  are  to  make  this  material 
among  the  “Old  and  reliable.” 

All  this  demand  for  better  materials 
has  created  a  demand  for  better 
machinery,  better  burning,  better  clays, 
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better  management,  in  fact  better  every¬ 
thing  almost.  Hence  new  machines, 
new  and  better  plans  for  constructing 
brick  plants,  etc.,  etc. 

True,  many  of  the  old  methods  and 
appliances  in  part  are  still  in  use  and 
no  doubt  will  remain  with  us  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

And  as  from  year  to  year  new  men 
are  added  to  the  roll  of  craftsmen  even 
these  old  methods  must  be  new  to  new 
men,  and  the  A.  B.  C.,  in  the  brick¬ 
making  of  a  generation  ago  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  the  A.  B.  C.,  to  the  beginner 
of  to-day:  Hence  the  importance  of  a 
good  crop  of  a  wise  and  patient  infant 
class  teachers,  but  while  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  it  does  not  follow  that  old  methods 
of  teaching  should  be  adhered  to. 

Let  us  abandon  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  we  can  the  old  try  rule  and  apply 
the  rule  of  reason  and  good  judgement; 
at  least  in  all  cases  let  us  have  a  fair 
mixture  of  the  two,  so  that  in  case  it 
becomes  necessary  to  apply  the  old  try 
rule  of  instruction,  and  no  doubt  it 
often  will,  we  may  have  a  reason  for 
doing  so. 
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Employment  of  Women  on  Brickyards. 

j Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  reading  your  interesting  July 
“Brickyard  Sketches,”  I  note  with  pleas¬ 
ure  that  in  Mr.  Moulding’s  yard  “a  part 
of  this  work”  (piling  bricks,  —  which 
certainly  is  not  heavy  labor,)  “is  done 
by  women,  who,  Mr.  Moulding  says,  are 
more  reliable  and  expert  than  the 
men.”  I  was  somewhat  surprised  there¬ 
fore,  to  see  in  following  issue  of  Clay- 
Worker,  a  criticism  by  “A.  N.  Oldtimer,” 
in  which  he  says:  “God  forbid  that  such 
labor  should  ever  be  used  in  this  sect¬ 
ion.”  The  most  charitable  thing  which 
can  be  said  of  such  an  expression,  is, 
that  it  shows  a  bigotry  and  narrow¬ 
mindedness  which  are  truly  pitiable, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  it  does  fairly 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened 
Eastern  manufacturer. 

The  most  advanced  thought  at  the 
close  of  the  “nineteenth  century”  is 
agreed  that  the  motto  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women  should  be  “a 
fair  field  and  no  favor.”  If  they  do  not 
prove  equal  to  the  occasion,  they  will 
naturally  “fall  out  of  the  ranks.”  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  show  themselves 
“more  reliable  and  expert  than  the 
men,”  it  is  but  common  justice  that  they 
reap  the  reward. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  Mr.  Moulding,  though  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  this  “God-forbiding-labor,  is 
a  living  example  of  an  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmaker,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  his  life  made  miserable.” 
If  some  of  the  old  time  “brick  men  from 
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the  East”  would  “go  and  do  likewise," 
they  probably  would  have  less  “waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up”  to  do ;  and 
the  Clay-Worker  might  perhaps  con¬ 
tain  fewer  of  the  “not  re-assuring  tales 
of  woe,”  which  lately  have  been  appear¬ 
ing  regularly  from  “this  section.” 

1  may  add  that  although  I  have  never 
employed  women  in  the  brickyard,  my 
experience  with  regard  to  their  labor  in 
other  departments,  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
Mouldings.  R.  M.  Greer. 


Street  Paving  Bricks  from  Ore  Wash¬ 
ing  Tailings. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
town  of  Anniston,  Alabama,  are  exten¬ 
sive  deposits  of  brown  hemetite  ores,  a 
portion  of  which  are  in  a  gravelly  state 
mixed  with  large  quantities  of  earth.  In 
order  to  secure  the  ore,  this  material  is 
dumped  into  an  ore  washer,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  huge  open  top,  hori¬ 
zontal  spiral  pug  mill,  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  water.  By  the  action  of 
the  rotary  knives  and  the  rubbing  of 
one  particle  against  the  other,  the  earthy 
matter  is  washed  from  the  ore,  and  in 
its  clean  state  is  discharged  at  one  end 
and  the  liquid  solution  of  earthy  mate¬ 
rial  runs  off'  at  the  other  end  into 
troughs  conveying  it  to  the  settling 
grounds  that  cover  several  acres.  The 
heaviest  particles  precipitate  first  near 
the  trough,  and  the  process  of  settling 
continues  until  nearly  all  the  solid  mat¬ 
ter  held  in  solution  is  deposited- 

The  grounds  are  inclosed  by  small 
levies,  and  as  the  deposit  accumulates 
these  levies  are  raised  to  retain  the 
material  and  allow  it  to  settle.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  low  place  is  left  to  permit  the 
surface  water  to  flow  off’.  Within  these 
small  levies  can  be  found  deposited  to 
itself  the  coarsest  sand  to  almost  a 
gritless  material,  so  fine,  strong  and 
tough  as  to  admit  of  its  being  cut  thin 
as  paper,  curling  up  like  shavings  from 
a  carpenters  plane.  From  this  deposit 
a  brick  is  made  of  great  strength  and 
hardness.  However,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  the  exceeding  fine  grain  material, 
the  shrinkage  would  be  great  in  both 
drying  and  burning.  Whilst  better 
adapted  material  is  found  deposited 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  sand  to 
overcome  this  objection.  This  red 
deposit  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  iron,  burnt  to  a  dark  red,  and 
makes  a  strong  and  desirable  building- 
brick. 

When  street  paving  bricks  are  wanted 
the  burning  is  continued  from  18  to  36 
hours  longer,  during  which  time  the 
bricks  continue  to  shrink,  and  are 
further  oxidized  into  a  blue  black  color, 
and  are  thoroughly  vitrified  without 
sticking  together  or  warping  out  of 
shape  at  a  white  heat,  which  is  required 
to  bring  them  to  this  condition,  resem¬ 
bling  somewhat,  blocks  of  cast  iron,  in 
color,  weight  and  strength.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  kiln  are  found 
mostly  hard  burnt  building,  while  the 
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vitrified  bricks  are  found  below;  with 
proper  care,  few  are  injured  in  the 
arches,  as  little  or  no  cold  air  is  admitted 
during  the  burning. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  many  iron 
smelting  furnaces  in  this  country  that 
wash  their  ore,  and  no  doubt  have 
similar  deposits  available,  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  a  terra  metallic  street  paving 
brick  containing  all  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  and  durability. 

Aluminia. 


New  York  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Almost  all  of  the  brickyards  shut 
down  last  Saturday  night,  and  before 
the  close  of  another  week,  which  will 
bring  us  up  to  the  middle  of  October, 
not  a  whistle  will  be  blown  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  over  a  brick  kiln. 

This  shutting  down  is  fully  a  month 
ahead  of  the  average  time,  and  it  has 
not  been  induced  by  frost,  for  we  are 
right  in  the  midst  of  our  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  building  being  done  has  not 
helped  the  market  any,  for  it  closes  dull, 
with  a  “big  demand  for  buyers,”  as  a 
facetious  brick  dealer  puts  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  good  weather  we 
have  enjoyed  this  Summer  has  resulted 
in  the  making  of  an  immense  quantity 
of  brick,  which  no  common,  or  ordinary 
amount  of  building  could  use  up,  espec¬ 
ially  as  this  seasons  output  had  to  be 
added  to  the  large  supply  left  over  from 
the  previous  year.  I  hear  stories  of  four 
brickyards  in  this  vicinity  having  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  with¬ 
in  the  past  six  weeks,  but  their  location 
is  kept  quiet,  the  facts  not  being  pub¬ 
lished,  except  perhaps  in  the  local  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  towns  in  which  they  were 
situated. 

As  might  be  gleaned  from  the  above 
facts,  the  season  has  been  a  decidedly 
unprofitable  one.  A  great  many  bricks 
were  made  and  sold,  but  the  piices  were 
unremunerative.  The  stock  now  on 
hand  is  excellent  in  quality  though  the 
quantity  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  at  this 
time  last  year. 

Prices  are  not  much  changed.  From 
$4.00  to  $5.50  is  charged  for  the  different 
grades  of  up  Rivers  and  Haverstraws ; 
$4.00  to  $4.25  for  Jerseys;  $2.00  to  $2.25 
for  Pales,  and  $2.50  for  extra  quality  of 
the  latter. 

The  brickmakers  are  booming  up  in 
politics.  Josiah  Felter,  of  Haverstraw, 
is  to  be  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
member  of  Assembly  from  his  district, 
and  Gen.  Ira  M.  Hedges,  the  president 
of  the  Diamond  Brick  Co.,  is  the  Repub- 
lican  nominee  for  State  Treasurer. 

R.  C.  Washburn,  of  Washb  urn  Bros., 
the  Jersey  City  brick  dealers  and 
makers,  who  has  been  at  death’s  door 
from  typhoid  fever  and  typhoid  pneu¬ 
monia,  is  happily  recovered  and  is 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends. 

George  S.  Shultz,  the  Rondout  brick- 
maker,  has  returned  from  Europe  after 
a  very  pleasant  trip  abroad  of  several 
weeks  duration.  Brtc-a-Brac. 


Enameling  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

Having  now  got  the  bricks  ready  for 
Lhe  kiln,  our  next  consideration  will  be 
the  kiln  to  burn  them  in.  This  is  a 
point  tiiat  has  taken  a  good  deal  oi  clear¬ 
ing  up.  How  to  protect  the  glaze  face 
from  Hie  Hash  of  the  fire  and  lrom  the 
dust,  is  a  question  that  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  many  minds,  and  various  plans  have 
been  adopted  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  kiln  building,  in  your  own  country, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  kept  well  abreast 
of  the  demand  for  bricks.  The  ingenuity 
of  men  inside  and  outside  the  trade  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  this  special  and 
particular  point,  and  various  principles 
have  been  adopted  and  all  sizes  of  kilns 
have  been  built.  To  such  an  extent  has 
the  faculty  for  kiln  building  reached 
that  the  skill  oi  the  builder  has  quite 
overlapped  the  skill  of  burner,  and,  if 
one  may  believe  all  that  is  said  for  some 
of  the  kilns,  skilled  labor  in  the  burner 
is  not  needed;  and,  indeed,  very  little 
labor  of  the  other  sort. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  enamel 
brickmaking  it  was  thought  that  some 
kind  of  muffle  kiln  could  meet  and 
overcome  the  difficulty,  and  these  kilns 
were  brought  into  use — both  round  and 
square — but  it  was  soon  found  that 
there  were  other  difficulties  which  had 
not  been  foreseen.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  burn  these  kilns — ten  to  fourteen 
days  on  full  blast  was  no  unusual  thing, 
so  difficult  was  it  to  get  the  heat  to  pen¬ 
etrate  through  the  inner  shell  of  the 
kiln,  and  this  could  not  be  done  unless 
the  firing  was  well  followed  up,  and  the 
heat  well  and  constantly  maintained; 
and  so  intense  was  the  heat  passing  be¬ 
twixt  the  inner  and  outer  shell  of  the 
kiln,  that  it  was  often  the  case  that  the 
inner  shell  would  literally  melt  away 
and  fall  in  on  the  bricks  and  spoil  the 
the  lot.  Then  the  cost  of  coal  was  very 
great,  forty  tons  of  the  best  coal  for  a 
kiln  holding  eight  to  ten  thousand 
bricks  was  not  considered  out  of  the 
way,  and,  I  have  known,  eighty  tons  to 
be  burnt,  in  some  cases.  Then,  the  cost 
for  repairs  to  these  kilns  is  something. 
If  one  of  these  kilns  stood  eight  months 
it  was  said  “well  done,” but  it  wasoftener 
the  case  that  the  whole  of  the  fire  holes 
and  the  inner  lining  had  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  renewed  twice  in  the  year.  My 
advice  is,  don’t  let  any  man  prevail  on 
you  to  put  up  muffle  kilns;  they  are  not, 
from  any  point  of  view,  necessary;  the 
quality  of  the  brick  is  not  improved  in 
any  particular.  These  kilns  have  alto¬ 
gether  gone  out  of  use  in  Yorkshire  for 
many  years,  but  they  are  still  used  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  at  one  or  two 
places. 

Other  schemes  have  been  tried  of  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  nature,  but  it 
would  not  profit  your  readers  to  go 
through  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  are  all,  without  exception,  unnec¬ 
essary;  that  they  are  not  conducive  to 
the  production  of  a  better  class  of  goods. 
Therefore,  in  dealing  with  this  matter, 

I  shall  give  the  results  of  my  own  exper¬ 


ience  and  leave  your  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  with  this  assurance:  That 
the  kiln  I  shall  recommend,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  suitable  for  the  purpose; 
that  it  is  not  more  expensive  than  an 
ordinary  brick  kiln;  that  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  is  as  perfect  as  possible, 
the  cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  and 
that  it  is  simplicity  itself.  In  construc¬ 
tion  it  is  not  only  suitable  for  enamel 
bricks  but  it  is  in  every  way  suitable  for 
common  and  facing  bricks, and  all  kinds 
of  pattern  bricks,  terra  cotta,  chimney 
pots,  closet  pans  and  sanitary  pipes,  and 
all  kinds  of  sanitary  appliances.  All 
that  is  needed  to  fit  it  for  any  of  these 
things  is  some  inexpensive  alterations 
in  the  internal  arrangements.  There  is 
no  heavy  castings  for  fire  hole  doors  and 
frames,  and  one  set  of  fire  bars  will  last 
for  twenty  years. 

I  had  the  management  of  a  large 
works  some  years  ago,  making  all  the 
goods  above  enumerated.  I  found  very 
heavy  charges  accruing  for  fire-hole 
doors  and  Irames,  and  fire  bars,  besides 
masons’  work  on  repairs  to  fire  holes  and 
bags;  add  to  this  the  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal,  and  it  made  up  a  total  that 
was  a  serious  drain  on  the  concern.  In 
course  of  time  I  had  all  the  kilns  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  on  this  principle,  and 
the  first  year  entirely  wiped  out  the 
charge  for  fire  bars.  The  doors  and 
frames  I  did  away  with  altogether.  I 
reduced  the  cost  of  masons’  work  per¬ 
manently  by  85  per  cent.  I  reduced 
the  cost  for  coal  by  50  per  cent,  in  the 
brick  depaitment  and  35  per  cent,  in 
the  sanitary  pipe  department. 

I  name  these  things  to  show  to  your 
readers  that  the  most  expensive  thing  is 
not  always  the  best,  but,  very  often,  very 
much  the  reverse. 

I  do  not  claim  for  this  kiln  that  it  is 
the  best  on  earth;  it  falls  very  far  short 
of  many  of  the  kilns  operating  in  your 
country  in  two  very  important  particu¬ 
lars — it  will  not  hold  so  many  bricks. 
About  40,000  of  your  .common  bricks 
would  fill  it.  or  about  15,000  enamel 
bricks,  but  it  is  quite  large  enough  for 
any  kind  of  glaze  goods.  In  the  next 
place  it  will  not  burn  itself.  It  is  not  a 
crack-your-whip-and-go-on-boys  sort  of 
thing,  it  will  want  skill  brought  to  bear 
on  it  from  some  quarter. 

But  you  will  see  it  is  not  an  expensive 
kiln  that  is  needed  to  make  enamel 
bricks.  The  faci  is,  I  have  made  very 
good  enamel  bricks  in  an  ordinary  brick 
kiln  without  the  least  alteration  being 
made  to  it,  but  this  is  the  other  extreme. 
But  any  one  wishing  to  try  it,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  round  down  draft  kiln,  may  so 
alter  it,  for  a  very  little  expense,  as  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  bricks.  As 
far  as  the  kiln  is  concerned,  some  square 
kilns  are  in  use  for  this  purpose;  but, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
round  kilns  are  the  best. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  be  able  to 
deal  fully  with  the  question  of  setting 
and  burning,  and  a  few  remarks  by  way 
oft  summing  up.  which  will  close  these 
leters  on  enamel  brickmaking. 

Manager. 


T 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  ker. 
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A  Timely  Suggestion. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

The  Executive  Committee's  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  to  Hold  the  next  annual 
convention  at  Washington  meets  with 
mv  most  hearty  approval.  I  believe 
they  have  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 
No  other  city,  except  Chicago  during  the 
World’s  Fair,  will  bring  out  so  large  an 
attendance,  and  when  they  have  once 
enjoyed  the  “feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul”  which  can  be  found  at  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  they  will  be 
sure  to  come  again.  I,  for  one,  thank 
you  for  the  wise  choice  which  you  have 
made,  and  would  suggest  that  in  ar¬ 
ranging  with  the  railroads  for  tickets, 
that  the  time  be  made  long  enough  so 
that  all  members  can  have  time  to  take 
any  side  excursions  they  may  desire 
without  infringing  on  the  hours  of  the 
convention.  C.  H.  Merrick. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Brick  Making  on  the  Mississippi. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

As  I  have  seen  very  little  about  brick¬ 
making  on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  the 
Clay-Worker  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  clay  here  is 
strong,  dark  grey,  and  when  first  stirred 
in  the  bank  breaks  up  in  square  chunks. 
It  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  depth. 
Under  that  is  a  sandy  clay  and  both 
mixed  makes  a  strong  brick. 

The  place  where  I  am  making  brick 
is  on  Lake  Pekin,  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  Northwest.  The  yard  over¬ 
looks  the  lake  and  is  on  the  Wisconsin 
side.  The  brick  when  just  medium 
burnt  are  a  deep  cherry  red,  but  the 
hardest  ones  are  dull  grey  caused,  I 
think,  by  too  much  iron  in  the  clay. 

I  see  considerable  in  the  Clay-Worker 
about  the  color  of  brick.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  remedied  mostly  by 
the  burner.  One  man  may  burn  a  kiln 
and  have  good  hard  brick,  but  a  light 
color;  while  another  will  have  a  dark 
brick  but  no  harder.  The  difference  is 
this:  The  first  one  lets  in  only  enough 
air  to  burn  the  wood  or  coal,  while  the 
second  one  uses  all  he  can  without 
cracking  the  bi’ick  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  burning. 

I  have  tried  this  experiment  on  a 
kiln  and  let  in  air  on  one  side  and  kept 
it  out  of  the  other  as  much  as  possible 
to  see  the  results,  and  one  side  was  dark, 
the  other  though  equally  hard,  was 
much  lighter.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  only  time  it  makes  a  difference 
is  just  before  closing  a  kiln. 

The  out-of-door  brickmaker  has  much 
trouble  with  tough  clay  which  cracks 
on  the  yard  in  drying.  The  cracking  is 
all  done  in  a  short  time  after  the  brick 
are  laid  out  on  the  yard,  and  the  only 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  cover  them  up 
for  a  short  time,  perhaps  for  five  hours. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  cover  them  is  to 
have  boards  fastened  together  the  width 
of  one  string  of  brick  and  fixed  so  that 
they  will  rest  on  blocks  at  the  edge  of  the 
rows  (not  on  the  brick)  and  leave  them 


covered  up  for  a  few  hours  until  the 
clay  is  stiffened  so  it  can  stand  the  hot 
sun.  F.  H.  L. 

Rock  Elm,  Wis. 

Machinery  at  Conventions. 

Ed  Hot'  Clay- 1  Vorker  : 

The  correspondence  columns  of  the 
Clay-Worker  are  unique.  It  is  seldom 
that  there  are  not  several  important 
subjects  under  discussion  by  men,  who, 
not  only  are  interesting  and  intelligent 
writers,  but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
thoroughly  practical.  Few  other  papers 
can  show  anything  to  compare  with 
them.  Not  only  does  the  entire  craft 
gain  much  information  from  said  dis¬ 
cussions,  but  a  friendly  feeling  seems  to 
be  promoted  amongst  its  members 
thereby. 

The  subject  to  which  I  wish  at  present 
to  refer,  is,  “The  exhibition  of  machinery 
at  convention  meetings.”  Several  of  the 
brethren  have  written  ably  on  the  point, 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  an 
opinion,  it  is  that  the  matter  was  vir¬ 
tually  settled  by  the  first  letter  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Purington,  after  clearly 
and  impartially  reviewing  both  sides  of 
the  question,  seems  to  me  to  have  “put 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nut  shell,”  when, 
in  conclusion,  he  said  :  “Under  our  by¬ 
laws  both  classes  have  equal  rights,  and 
goodwill  exists.  Let  it  be  continued.” 
Amen.  R.  M.  Greer. 

A  Few  Pointers  in  Starting  a  Yard. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

■  In  selecting  a  location  always  get  as 
far  from  the  rail  road  as  possible,  out  in 
the  country  is  the  best;  then  put  your 
traps  a  good  ways  from  your  clay,  that 
gives  more  employment  and  your  clay 
will  be  weathered  in  coming  in.  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  get  the  Clay-Worker 
and  write  to  all  the  machine  factories, 
patent  kiln  men,  patent  dryer  men  and 
in  fact  all  the  advertisers,  asking  the 
best  mode  of  arrangement,  best  kiln, 
best  engine  and  boiler,  best  mill  etc. 
Of  course  when  you  are  starting  you 
want  the  best  of  everything,  but  when 
the  figures  are  footed  up — W-e-1-1,  some¬ 
thing  cheap  will  do  just  as  well;  then 
build  a  cheap  shed  to  dry  the  stuff’  in; 
then  you  will  immediately  find  some 
one  who  has  an  A  No.  1  “Bully-for-Stout” 
engine  and  boiler  “ten  horse  power,” 
which  you  had  better  buy  because  it’s 
as  good  as  new.  Buy  a  second  hand 
mill  and — no  you  don’t  need  a  crusher, 
have  your  men  be  careful  and  pick  the 
rocks  out  of  the  clay.  You  needn’t 
have  an  experienced  man  to  set  up  your 
machinery.  The  boiler  and  engine  will 
be  all  together,  so  will  the  mill,  and  you 
can  arrange  them  to  suit  yourself. 
Don’t  inclose  your  engine  and  boiler  for 
a  while;  they  are  made  of  iron  and  will 
stand  the  weather  all  right. 

Put  up  a  kiln  that  don’t  require  a 
man  of  experience  to  run  it;  ther’s  lots 
of  ’em  “In  the  Clay  Papers,”  all  you  got 
to  do — just  shovel  in  the  coal  “and  very 
little  of  that,”  and  the  patent  does  the 
work.  —  “Great  Thing.”  Go  to  your 


hardware  dealer  and  buy  two  or  three  gar¬ 
den  wheelbarrows;  they  are  cheap  and 
light  and  your  men  will  like  them.  “They 
can’t  haul  such  big  loads.”  Be  sure  and 
make  the  tile  rims  very  thick,  they 
weigh  more  and  will  stand  up  better; 
got  a  wider  bottom. — “See?” — Hire  some 
boys  to  off  bear;  they  are  cheaper  than 
men  and  can  get  around  quicker;  they 
will  probably  have  the  stuff  in  a  great 
many  antique  shapes  for  a  while,  but 
they’ll  learn.  You  can  run  your  engine 
all  right,  and  that  will  save  nine  dollars 
a  week.  You  see  you  want  to  save 
every  thing  you  can.  In  starting  cheap 
this  way  you  can  gradually  work  up, 
and  can  tell  better  what  you  want  after 
a  while,  and  it  makes  more  business. 
For  a  while  you  will  try  to  do  all  the 
work  yourself,  but  when  you  have  to 
stand  twice  to  make  a  sliaddow  you 
will  hire  more  men.  Then  by  all  means 
get  a  foreman,  so  you  can  get  away  and 
do  your  swearing  in  the  barn,  after  some 
condemned  unmentionable  has  shoveled 
a  monkey-driver  in  the  mill.  W.  H.  Y. 


Very  Good  for  a  New  Plant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Everything  is  running  smoothly  with 
us.  We  have  been  manufacturing  brick 
just  one  year  the  20th  of  this  month 
and  started  our  second  machine  the  first 
of  June  last,  and  have  manufactured 
over  twenty-one  million.  We  are  at 
present  shipping  to  Clinton,  Iowa, 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa;  Rock  Island,  Moline; 
Evanston,  Rockford  and  Galesburg,  Ill., 
with  prospects  of  contracts  in  St.  Louis, 
Alton,  Sterling,  Ill.,  and  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

We  were  visited  by  quite  a  delegation 
of  City  Fathers  from  Dubuque  last 
week;  they  came  to  inspect  the  brick 
pavements  and  the  brickyards.  They 
were  so  well  pleased  that  at  their  next 
meeting  they  passed  a  resolution  to 
pave  three  miles  of  streets  with  brick, 
and  the  contract  will  soon  be  let. 

We  are  delivering  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  per  day  of  No.  1  brick  and 
are  manufacturing  nearly  one  million 
per  week.  If  you  doubt  the  hardness 
of  the  sample  brick  sent  you,  take  one 
of  them  to  a  machine  shop  and  have  a 
hole  drilled  through  it,  and  when  you 
get  the  hole  through  please  let  me 
know.  W.  S.  Purington. 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  Sep.  22nd.,  1891. 


Ben  Butler  is  a  figure  that  belongs  to 
the  nation, and  Americans  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific  are  interested  in  this  unique 
American  character.  The  New  England 
Magazine  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  publishers  of  Ben  Butler’s 
autobiography,  enabling  it  to  publish 
extracts  from  the  book  in  the  October 
number,  some  months  before  the  com¬ 
pleted  work  will  be  given  to  the  public. 
The  caapter  selected  is  called  “Ben 
Bntler’s  Boyhood,”  and  is  especially 
interesting  for  its  recollections  of  his 
youth  and  for  its  glimpse  of  the  forma¬ 
tive  influences  of  his  early  manhood. 
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VALUE  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
TRADE  CONVENTIONS. 

If  two  men,  or  a  community  of  men, 
says  an  exchange,  were  to  set  about 
exchanging  goods  and  commodities 
right  among  themselves,  no  matter  how 
long  they  traded,  they  would  not  get 
any  richer  as  a  community.  Some  would 
come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn, 
having  goods  of  less  value  than  before 
“swapping”;  all  would  be  out  the  time 
spent  in  trading.  But  with  ideas  it  is 
different.  Ten  men  start  out  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas,  and  although  some  may  have 
better  ideas  and  more  facts  than  others, 
all  are  benefited  by  the  exchange,  no 
one  is  in  any  whit  poorer;  the  time 
spent  in  “swapping”  is  a  clear  gain  to 
every  member  of  the  community  taking 
part  in  it. 

Nothing  truer.  The  wise  man  travels 
with  his  eyes  and  ears  open  and  is  never 
ashamed  to  ask  questions.  No  matter 
how  humble  the  calling  of  those  he 
meets  they  know  something  about  their 
vocation  that  he  does  not,  and  that  he 
would  be  the  better  for  knowing,  and 
may  know  for  the  asking.  The  merest 
machine  of  a  hand  in  a  garden  or  in 
a  factory  knows  facts  and  results  though 
he  may  not  have  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  philosophy  of  them.  Let  the  wise 
man  gather  the  facts  and  apply  the 
philosophy  and  the  world  becomes  bet¬ 
ter  by  it.  This  is  especially  true  when 
men  of  the  same  vocation  meet  to  ex¬ 
change  views. 

Men  of  th  e  calling  should  often 


meet  in  counsel,  and  how  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  outside  world 
should  be  a  secondary  matter.  How  to 
make  the  most  of  the  means  within 
their  reach  should  be  foremost,  and  all 
should  be  willing  to  learn  from  every 
one.  No  man  can  long  work  in  any 
department  of  any  calling  without  learn¬ 
ing  something  that  would  benefit 
others  though  told  in  the  rudest  form  of 
speech. 

SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING. 

A  Chicago  dispatch  says :  Another 
“national”  building  and  loan  association 
has  come  to  its  natural  end.  It  is 
charged  that  the  men  who  have  been 
conducting  this  association  have  swin¬ 
dled  thousands  of  people  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  have  taken  from 
$200,000  to  $600,000  and  given  nothing 
in  return.  The  system  was  the  usual 
“national”  one — securing  members  on 
the  promise  of  loans,  and  not  making 
the  loans. 

The  same  old  story,  sombody  wanted 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  Sharpers 
know  that  the  woods  are  full  of  them 
and  they  ply  their  wits  to  catch  them. 
Now  it  is  the  scheme  to  catch  big  fools 
by  telling  that  sombody  of  their  name 
died  several  hundred  years  ago  in 
England  or  Germany  leaving  millions, 
which  is  now  tens  of  millions,  and  that 
by  expending  only  a  few  hundreds  they 
may  get  it  nearly  all.  Of  course  the 
man  who  wants  something  for  nothing 
invests  the  hundreds,  and  then  curses 
the  swindler.  He  was  only  a  near 
relative,  who  wanted  something  for 
nothing.  The  only  difference  is  he  got 
what  he  wanted,  his  victim  did  not. 
Why  curse  him?  Now  it  is  the  farmer 
who  has  accumulated  a  competence  by 
honest  industry,  but  lest  he  die  in  the 
poor-house,  he  wants  something  for 
nothing  now  that  he  is  old,  and  he  sees 
it  in  the  patent  right,  which  his  next  of 
kin  has  for  sale,  and  he  gives  his  note 
payable  in  bank — he  gives  something  for 
nothing  when  that  note  becomes  due, 
but  the  other  fellow  is  out  .and  gone 
with  the  something  he  realized  on  the 
notes.  National  loan,  national  invest¬ 
ment  or  national  something  else  that 
promises  something  for  nothing  -is  the 
same  fraud  by  a  different  name.  But 
why  need  we  waste  ink  in  writing  about 
it?  The  fools  are  not  all  dead,  and  the 
fool  catcher  knows  it.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker 
have  not  taken  it  bad  yet,  and  that  a 
hint  to  them  while  they  are  not  yet 


clear  gone,  may  save  them.  Don’t  ex¬ 
pect  something  for  nothing.  Only  fools 
do  that. 


FORWARD  MARCH. 

Surely  the  clay  world  moves.  A  short 
time  ago  it  was  a  questian  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  tile  roofs.  Now  there  is 
a  discussion  as  to  which  kind  of  a  tile 
roof,  as  the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker 
indicate.  This  is  progress.  To  be  sure 
tiles  have  been  made  to  a  limited  extent 
in  this  country  for  several  years,  but  it 
was  like  a  finger  pinch  from  a  clay  bank 
as  compared  with  what  it  may  be.  We 
have  agitated  this  question;  we  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  clay  roof  is 
the  one  roof,  and  now  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  the  discussion  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  not  a  question  as  to 
a  tile  roof  or  some  other  roof,  but  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  tile  roof.  The  hotter 
this  discussion  becomes  the  more  en¬ 
couragement  may  clay  workers  see  in 
the  general  movement  in  the  right 
direction;  out  of  discussions  of  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  character  comes  direct  progress. 

We  see  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
enameled  brick.  Our  correspondent 
abroad  made  suggestions  with  respect  to 
making  enameled  brick  at  a  low  cost. 
Being  an  architect  of  experience,  he 
knew  their  constructive  value  and  was 
able  to  estimate  the  public  demand. 
While  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand 
the  detail  of  the  manufacture  of  enam¬ 
eled  brick  he  was  able  to  understand 
the  market  for  such  a  material.  We  all 
know  that  enameled  brick  has  been 
used  to  about  the  same  extent  as  tile 
roof  coverings  in  past  years.  They  sold 
at  a  high  price,  and  were  the  occasional 
rather  than  the  general  wall  covering. 
Years  may  roll  by  with  a  high  priced, 
badly  marketed  enameled  tile,  and  yet 
yield  little  benefit  to  American  claywork- 
ers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  Mr.  Gibson 
says:  “If  our  people  in  America  had  a 
glazed  brick  with  a  surface  no  better 
than  a  piece  of  vitrified  drain  tile  they 
would  use  it.  It  is  clean  and  adapted 
to  many  places  which  are  now  plastered 
or  painted  and  which  soon  fall  into 
decay.  A  cheap  vitrified  brick  would 
be  the  entering  wedge.  Let  it  be  a  vit¬ 
rified  tile  glaze,  a  jug  glaze  or  what  not, 
but  a  glaze,  and  a  cheap  glaze.  Get  the 
people  started  on  it;  let  them  see  and 
know  what  it  is;  give  them  a  little  kinder¬ 
garten  education  and  the  vitrified  brick 
will  soon  become  a  necessity.  Then  we 
will  have  glazed  brick,  enameled  brick 
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and  what  not,  as  one  of  the  public 
necessities.  People  can  pay  a  low  price 
and  get  a  cheap  product,  or  they  can 
pay  a  higher  price  and  get  a  better  one. 
But  in  all  matters  of  this  kind  the 
supply  makes  the  demand.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  education.  People  want  an  en¬ 
amelled  brick  or  glazed  brick,  or 
something  clean.  They  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  The  public  are  not  able  to 
say:  “We  want  a  particular  kind  of 
enameling  or  glazing,”  but  when  they 
see  it  they  will  know  that  they  want  it 
without  being  able  to  name  it.  They 
will  pay  for  it.  After  people  understand 
these  things  they  become  necessities, 
and  after  that  they  will  pay  any  reason¬ 
able  price  to  get  the  right  thing,  but 
they  must  be  gradually  moved  up  to  it. 
The  fact  that  glazed  brick  is  made 
in  England  at  a  high  price  indicates 
nothing  to  us.  The  Americans  look 
forward  rather  than  backward  in  such 
matters.  A  little  experimental  work  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  progressive 
American  clayworkers  will  bring  this 
matter  around  all  right.” 

Here  we  have  the  same  matter  for 
encouragement  in  respect  to  enamelled 
brick.  Clayworkers  are  certainly  more 
responsive  to  suggestion  than  any  other 
class  of  artisans.  It  does  not  take  years 
of  pounding  and  hammering  to  make 
an  impression. 

The  above  statement  is  proved  with 
respect  to  the  brick  paving  movement. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  brick  paving  was 
hardly  a  subject  for  discussion;  now  it 
is  not  a  question  of  paving,  on  general 
principles,  but  one  of  method  and  de¬ 
tail.  Surely  the  clay  world  moves. 


PROSPECT  FOR  A  GREAT  EXHIBIT. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
progress  being  made  in  arranging  for  an 
exhibition  of  clayworking  machinery 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893.  C.  W. 
Raymond,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  writes: 
“Responses  to  the  circular  letter  issued 
by  the  Committee  are  coming  in  cop¬ 
iously  and  favorably.  I  am  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  thereby  that  the  manufacturers  as  a 
whole  appreciate  the  great  value  of  such 
an  exhibit  and  will  unite  enthusiastically 
to  make  it  a  success.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  display 
of  clayworking  machinery  will  be  the 
largest  ever  made.  The  one  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  we  anticipate  is  the  allotment  of 
sufficient  space  to  accommodate  all  who 


will  want  to  take  part  in  the  exhibtion. 
This  is  the  point  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Committee  is  endeavoring  to  gain,  and 
if  the  machine  manufacturers  will  reply 
promptly  and  fully  to  Secretary  Ray¬ 
mond’s  communications,  more  liberal 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
Exposition  board  than  can  otherwise  be 
hoped  for.  Prospective  exhibitors  will 
further  their  own  interests  by  furnishing 
Secretary  Raymond  the  information  he 
requires. 

RAINMAKING  VS.,  BRICKMAKING. 

Artificial  rain-making  is  all  the  rage 
now,  even  the  government  is  into  it,  and 
is  furnishing  the  money  wanted  for  ex¬ 
perimenting,  and  reports  have  been  in 
circulation  that  the  project  is  a  success 
in  several  instances.  Suppose  it  is, 
what  then  is  to  become  of  the  brick- 
maker?  He  sighs  for  no  rainy  weather, 
at  least  over  his  own  brickyard.  He  can 
best  make  brick,  just  as  the  farmer  can 
best  make  hay — when  the  sun  shines. 
Besides,  no  one  has  yet  evolved  any 
process  by  which  the  rain  can  be  stopped 
when  once  started.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  farmer  may  get  more  rain  than 
he  had  contracted  for.  And,  further, 
some  farmers  may  not  be  ready  when 
their  neighbors  are.  This  may  lead  to 
serious  neighborhood  broils,  if  not  to 
death  itself.  Imagine  a  farmer  in  the 
height  of  haying,  a  little  behind  his 
neighbors,  who  are  through,  and  are 
setting  the  rain-making  machine  to 
going.  Will  he  submit  in  silence  unless 
they  confine  the  down-pour  to  their 
own  acres?  Certainly  not.  And  there 
always  will  be  tardy  farmers.  No  doubt 
some  farmers  as  well  as  possibly  some 
brickmakers  will  want  Gabriel  to  wait  a 
while  when  he  is  about  to  blow.  But 
suppose  his  nearest  and  best  neighbor  is 
a  brickmaker.  Now  while  the  brickma- 
ker  is  piously  resigned  to  the  weather 
when  it  comes  of  itself,  and  falls  upon 
the  brickyard  just  as  it  does  on  the 
farm,  for  old  fashioned  rains  fall  upon 
the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust,  he  may  be 
expected  to  kick  when  his  farmer  neigh¬ 
bor  evokes  a  rain  upon  his  crops  that  is 
almost  sure  to  spoil  thousands  of  undried 
bricks.  Then  again,  as  said  before,  what 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  rain  when  the  farmer  has 
enough  ?  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of 
society,  and  the  good  of  the  brickmaker, 
the  brickmaker  who  is  up  in  his  calling, 
need  not  be  dependent  on  sunshine  for 
drying  his  brick.  Artificial  methods  of 
drying  are  coming  into  use  to  offset  not 


only  artificial  rain  but  real  rain  of  the 
old  fashion;  and  we  must  earnestly 
recommend  all  brickmakers  to 
thoroughly  study  them  and  speedily 
adopt  them.  It  will  not  take  many 
yards  full  of  soft  brick,  needing  sun  but 
getting  rain,  to  pay  for  these  boons  to 
the  craft. 


Anthony  Ittner,  the  wrell  known  brick 
manufacturer  of  St.  Louis,  looked  in 
upon  us  recently.  He  was  on  his  way 
home  from  the  midsummer  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders.  Mr.  Ittner  is 
Vice  President  of  that  body  and  has 
rendered  them  much  valuable  assistance, 
as  he  has  also  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
charter  member.  He  expressed  himself 
as  well  pleased  with  the  selection  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  next  annual 
meeting,  and  predicts  that  it  will  be  the 
largest  attended  Convention  yet  held. 
His  new  dry-press  brick  works  at  East 
St.  Louis  is  now  fully  underway,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  splendid  grade  of  ornamental 
brick. 

Fritz  Wagner,  Secy,  of  the  North¬ 
western  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  returned  from  a  four  months  trip 
through  Europe.  Mr.  Wagner  visited 
many  of  the  principal  cities  on  the 
Continent  and,  of  course, took  particular 
note  of  the  clayworking  industries.  He 
thinks  their  brick,  which  are  mostly 
made  by  hand,  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  our  ordinary  hand  made 
brick,  but  are  smaller,  being  only  about 
5x3£x2£.  In  enameled  brick  and  terra 
cotta  however  they  are  ahead  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  most  remarkable  piece  of 
daywork  he  saw  was  a  chandelier  of 
Majolica,  which  hangs  in  the  Kings 
castle  at  Chiemsee.  It  is  an  immense 
affair  having  a  great  many  burners  and 
must  have  C03t  a  vast  sum.  It  was 
burned  in  a  kiln  erected  especially  for  it. 

C.  C.  Clarke,  Mayor  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  in  a 
private  letter  of  recent  date,  relative  to  the 
cost  and  durability  of  brick  pavements 
says  :  “The  brick  laid  in  the  pavement,  in¬ 
cluding  excavation,  gravel  foundation 
and  curb  setting,  costs  about  $1.82  per 
square  yard.  The  oldest  pavement  we 
have  had  down  is  six  years  in  use  and 
shows  no  perceptible  wear,  and  I  should 
judge  from  our  experience  that  it  would 
last  for  15  to  25  years,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  travel.  All  our  pavements 
are  now  being  made  of  brick,  and  are 
giving  good  satisfaction.” 
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Anderson,  Ind.,  is  to  have  a  fire  clay 
pot  factory. 

S.  G.  Clark  will  start  a  brick  plant  at 
Columbia,  Ala. 

McClure  Bros.,  McClure,  Miss.,  want  a 
brickmaking  outfit. 

J.  H.  Robinson  is  making  brick  at 
East  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  Blandford  (Mass.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.  is  enlarging  their  plant. 

W.  F.  Parkhurst  and  others  will  build 
brick  works  near  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brick  works  are  to  be  established  at 
Chess  City,  Va.,  by  John  Fair. 

The  Urbana  (Ill.)  Brick  Company  has 
been  incorporated.  Capital  $20,000. 

John  Deehan,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
will  engage  in  the  brick  business  at 
Bridgeport. 

The  Malvern  (Ohio)  brickyards  will 
turn  out  over  a  million  paving  brick 
this  season. 

The  Caledonia  Brick  Company, Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Capital  $21,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  brickyards  along 
the  Hudson  have  shut  down.  The 
season  has  been  a  very  unsatisfactory 
one. 

The  boiler  in  the  Greencastle,  Ind., 
Brick  Company’s  works  exploded,  killing 
James  Able.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
was  lack  of  water. 

The  Terra  Cotta  Works  at  Elsinore 
Cali.,  which  were  burned  recently  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once.  C.  C.  Merrill  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager. 

Our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  us 
and  our  advertisers  too,  by  mentioning 
the  Clay-Worker  when  writing  about 
machinery,  etc. 

C.  M.  and  H.  A.  Irish  have  purchased 
brick  works  at  Buckfield,  Mass.  They 
have  built  a  dry  house  and  will  add 
some  improved  machinery. 

The  Kokler  Brick  Company,  Toledo, 
O.,  has  been  organized  with  capital. of 
$25,000.  Robt.  Cummings  is  president, 
and  Frank  Gorman  secretary. 

The  Owen  Tile  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  cap¬ 
ital.  Pres.  C.  R.  Owens;  Secy.  A.  P. 
Husted ;  Treas.  B.  H.  Engelke. 

The  Ligonier  (Pa.)  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  chartered  by  H.  J.  Bru- 
not,  A.  B.  Kline  and  others,  of  Greens- 
burgli,  Pa.  Capital  $40,000. 


C.  D.  Overman,  an  enterprising 
merchant  of  Fairmount,  Ind.,  recognizes 
a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  has 
opened  a  brick  yard  of  25,000  daily 
capacity.  His  machine  is  the  “Anderson 
Chief;”  gas  the  fuel,  and  a  fiist  class 
hard,  red  brick  the  product.  This  yard 
will  be  run  the  year  round. 

A  fire  which  caught  from  a  kiln  broke 
out  in  M.  B.  Paige’s  pottery,  Peabody, 
Mass.,  Oct.,  3d,  causing  about  $2,000 
damage.  The  insurance  is  $1,000. 

C.  C.  Reese,  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
has  purchased  the  brickyard  formerly 
owned  by  J.  C.  Keener,  and  intends  to 
put  in  machinery  ready  for  work  in 
early  spring. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  New 
Hampshire  have  generally  had  a  pros¬ 
perous  season.  In  and  about  Ports¬ 
mouth  the  output  exceeds  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

Houston,  Tex.,  wants  paving  brick  for 
her  streets.  Major  E.  Z.  Cane,  of  that 
city,  has  been  investigating  and  says 
there  is  good  clay  near  there  for  making 
vitrified  paving  brick. 

The  engine  house,  machinery,  tools 
and  sheds  in  the  brickyard  of  Frank 
Stiles  of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  the  4th,  inst.  Loss, 
$15,000 ;  no  insurance.  They  were  arrang¬ 
ing  to  burn  with  oil  instead  of  coal,  and 
the  fire  started  in  some  way  in  the 
engine  room. 

Anderson  &  Kenward,  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  at  Roberts,  Ill.,  are  thinking  of 
adopting  oil  as  a  fuel,  and  would  like  to 
correspond  with  parties  who  have  used 
oil  in  round  down-draft  kilns. 

Some  good,  reliable  experienced  work¬ 
men  advertise  for  situations  in  the  “For 
Sale, Wanted, etc., ’’columns.  If  you  want 
something,  or  have  something  you  don’t 
want,  keep  an  eye  on  that  department. 

Geo.  Carnell,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
issued  a  neat  catalogue  of  his  steam 
power  brick  machinery,  clay  tempering 
wheels,  repress,  etc.;  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  works  of  the  Central  Press  Brick 
Co.,  at  North  Baltimore,  O.,  which  were 
burned  recently,  have  been  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  are  now  in  operation 
again  under  the  supervision  of  W.  D. 
Richardson. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas  are  now  preparing 
to  publish  their  new  catalogue  for  the 
coming  season.  This  will  be  illustrated 
and  descriptive  in  every  particular  with 


many  items  of  interest  to  brickmakers. 
The  testimonials  of  the  work  of  the  New 
Quaker  Machine  and  their  Spiral  Pug 
Mill  are  most  flattering  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

A  contract  has  been  made  by  the 
Wabash  Railway  with  the  Davy  Clay 
Ballast  Company,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  for 
furnishing  burnt  clay  for  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  Wabash  line  between  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

George  Hammond,  John  Connors 
and  Timothy  Sweeney,  employed  at  De 
Long’s  brickyard  near  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y., 
claim  that  they  loaded,  wheeled  and 
tossed  50,000  bricks  in  a  kiln  in  eight 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Joseph  Pettit  pleaded  guilty  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  charge  of  importing 
from  Canada  laborers  to  work  in  the 
brickyard  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in 
violation  of  the  Allen  Contract  Labor 
law,  and  was  fined  $300  and  costs. 

M.  J.  Scheiderer,  Richwood,  O.,  writes 
that  the  brick  and  tile  trade  in  his 
section  is  dull  now,  but  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  for  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  soon.  He  is  using  an  “Ohio”  ma¬ 
chine,  and  is  much  pleased  with  it. 

The  Sumerset  Potters  Works  Co., 
Sumerset,  Mass.,  report  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  Johnson  patent 
process  machinery,  which  is  advertised 
on  page  308.  They  have  recently 
booked  an  order  for  a  complete  outfit, 
including  machinery  and  kilns,  for  the 
Westmoreland  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Henry  Deering,  East  Peoria,  Ills., 
will  put  in  an  extensive  building  brick 
plant.  He  is  an  old  an  experienced 
brickmaker,  having  made  brick  by  hand 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  machine  and  Automatic 
cut  oft  through  Mr.  G.  C.  Stoll,  agent  for 
the  Adrian,  (Mich.)  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine  Co. 

The  Harriman,  (Tenn.)  Brick  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  progressive  institutions  of 
that  thrifty  Southern  city.  In  addition 
to  their  extensive  works  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  common  brick  they  have 
recently  put  in  a  complete  equipment 
of  Johnson’s  patent  process  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  production  of  pressed 
and  front  brick,  and  are  now  making 
an  excellent  grade  of  front  brick  in 
quantities  that  will  enable  them  to  fully 
supply  the  demand  in  that  section. 
They  are  very  proud  of  their  new  plant. 
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Just  after  having  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  furnish  1,500,000  Paving 
Brick  to  a  large  Eastern  City,  the 
Central  Clay  Co.,  London,  Mills,  Ills., 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  their 
machine  go  broke  on  them.  They  im¬ 
mediately  replaced  it  with  one  of  greater 
capacity  from  the  Adrian  Machine  Co., 
Adrian,  Mich.,  through  Mr.  G.  C.  Stoll, 
their  agent. 

The  Adrian,  (Mich.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Machine  Co.,  write  that  they  are  having 
an  excellent  trade  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  During  September  they  have  put 
in  outfits  for  F.  Plumb  &  Co.,  Streator, 
Ill.;  Central  Clay  Co.,  London  Mills, 
Ill.;  Doney  Bros.,  Catlin,  Ill.,  and  H.  C. 
Patton,  Flanagan,  Ill.,  and  are  now  get¬ 
ting  ready  a  large  outfit  for  H.  Doering, 
East  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind., 
report  a  satisfactory  business.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Little  Wonder  brick  ma¬ 
chine  continues  to  increase  as  its  merits 
are  better  known,  and  their  automatic 
cutting  table  is  proving  remarkably 
successful.  In  no  instance  has  it  failed 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  The  invent¬ 
or,  Mr.  Cunningham,  is  justly  proud  of 
the  work  it  is  doing. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  formerly  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  O.,  have  moved  their  works  to 
Gabon,  O.,  where  they  are  comfortably 
installed  in  a  new  factory,  fully  equipped 
with  the  best  machinery  and  appliances 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  line  of 
clay-working  machinery.  With  their 
increased  facilities  they  now  expect  to 
more  readily  meet  the  demand  for  the 
“Ohio”  brick  and  tile  machinery,  which 
has  always  been  popular. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas  have  made  a 
practical  display  at  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  of  one  of  their  complete  Brick¬ 
making  outfits,  consisting  of  the  New 
Quaker  Brick  Machine,  F.  &  T.,  Spiral 
Pug  Mill,  and  Potts  Mould  Sander  and 
Disintrigrator,  and  Attlas  Engine.  This 
outfit  was  geared  by  their  latest  improved 
method,  by  which  they  do  away  with 
line  shaft,  extra  pulleys  and  belting,  and 
thus  decrease  the  power  formerly  re¬ 
quired  by  5  to  8  horse.  The  brick 
turned  out  constantly  during  the  week 
were  pronounced  by  all  old  brickmakers 
as  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen  and 
almost  equal  to  re-pressed.  This  firm 
also  had  on  exhibit  a  full  line  of  brick- 
makers  supplies,  including  one  of 
Raymond’s  No.  2  Re-press  Machines, 
showing  the  process  of  making  orna¬ 
mental  brick. 

The  brick  trade  in  Philadlephia  is 
constantly  improving,  much  to  tlie  de¬ 
light  of  the  manufacturers  who  have 
had  a  hard  time  for  the  past  few 
months.  The  Peerless  Brick  Co.,  has 
received  the  contract  to  furnish  the 
buff  bricks  for  the  Reading  Terminal 
station  and  train  shed.  While  no 
amount  has  been  specified  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  buff  bricks  will  be  used 
of  the  same  quality  as  those  used  in  the 
Drexel  Institute.  The  Equitable  Brick 


Co.  will  furnish  the  bricks  for  the  school 
house  at  42nd  and  Jefferson  Streets,  the 
addition  to  the  Powelton  Electric  Light 
Plant,  amounting  to  400,000  and  200,000 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Indiana  Clay  Shingle  Co.,  of  this 
city,  report  an  embarrassingly  large 
tiade.  The  demand  for  their  Fire  Clay 
Roofing  Tile  has  outgrown  their  capacity. 
They  have  sold  all  the  tile  they  can 
make  for  several  months  to  come,  and 
now  must  either  enlarge  their  works  or 
turn  away  empty  those  wanting  tile  for 
early  spring  use.  From  the  inquiries 
coming  in  they  evidently  will  be  unable 
to  make  tile  enough  to  supply  this 
market,  and  will,  therefore,  try  and 
secure  the  establishment  of  another 
factory  in  this  section.  Anyone  having 
capital  to  invest  will  find  this  a  splendid 
opportunity,  for  there  is  a  great  future 
for  this  industry.  Mr.  Jno.  R.  Elder, 
president  of  the  Clay  Shingle  Co.,  will 
gladly  give  those  interested  any  desired 
information. 

The  exhibition  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  at  Fairs  and  Expositions  has 
been  on  the  decline  for  several  years, 
the  manufacturers  finding  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  expense  and  trouble  was  not 
justified  by  the  returns.  The  great  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  which  is  now  running, 
has  but  three  exhibits  in  this 
line.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  of 
Chicago,  show  their  new  massive  six 
mould  press  to  excelent  advantage,  its 
fine  mechanical  appearance  challinging 
the  admiration  of  everyone.  Near  them 
the  St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works, 
exhibits  their  monster  “Lion”  dry-press 
and  a  splendid  line  of  steam  engines, 
while  further  along  the  line  we  found 
the  Adrian.  (Mich.)  Brick  &  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  exhibiting  their  stiff  clay 
brick  and  tile  machinery,  automatic 
cutting  table,  crushers,  etc.  The  Ex¬ 
position  closes  October  17th. 

Messrs.  F.  Plumb  &  Co.,  of  Streator, 
Ills.,  have  about  completed  what  will  be 
the  nicest  arranged  tile  and  brick  fac¬ 
tory  in  that  State.  They  have  two  new 
steel  flue  boilers,  forty-eight  inch  shell, 
twelve  feet  long;  sixty  horse-power  en¬ 
gine.  Their  machine  room  is,  contrary  to 
the  rule,  very  large  and  airy,  and  all  the 
floors  are  laid  to  have  a  slight  grade,  so 
as  to  be  lighter  on  the  truckers.  They 
will  have  two  clay  soak  pits,  with  a 
thirty-seven  foot  clay  conveyor  between 
them,  the  farther  end  of  the  conveyor  to 
be  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  so  that  instead  of  the  clay  being 
lifted  up,  it  is  pushed  down  into  the 
conveyor.  From  the  conveyor  the  clay 
passes  into  a  crusher,  then  into  a  long 
pug  mill,  which  drops  it  into  the  mill. 
The  machinery  was  purchased  through 
Mr.  G.  C.  Stoll,  of  the  Adrian  Brick  & 
Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  Mr.  F. 
Plumb  has  been  connected  with  the 
brick  and  tile  industry  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  the  present  arrengement 
shows  that  the  gentleman  has  given  the 
subject  a  great  deal  of  thought.  They 
have  completed  two  round  down-draft 


kilns,  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  with 
two  doors  to  each  kiln,  and  will  build 
two  more  immediately  after  they  get 
brick  enough  of  their  own  manufacture. 
After  they  get  fairly  started  they  will 
mine  their  own  coal;  will  also  take  out 
shale,  ot  which  they  say  they  have  a  fine 
quality  for  making  paving  brick.  Suc¬ 
cess  to  you,  gentlemen. 


PAVING  BRICK. 


Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali- 
tieswhere,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution. 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 


“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brickmaker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


KILN  PLANS. 


A  large  number  of  brickmakers  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  complete  building  plans  of 
the  central  flue,  round  down-draft 
kiln  at  a  small  outlay.  The  plans  and 
specifications  are  invaluable  as  a  means 
of  reference,  and  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  asked  for  them.  Address  P. 
Arnold,  Supt.  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  7.  tf.  d. 
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SHE  Frey-Sheckler  Company  announce 
a  new  Cutting  Table, 

“THE  GALESBURG,” 

For  side  or  end  cut  Brick. 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  producing  the  highest  grade 
standard  Pavers. 

Everybody  interested  in  Pavers  and 
everyprojector  of  a  plant,  goes  there  to 
learn  their  processes  and  witness  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  their  Machinery. 

Mr.  Boltz,  foreman  of  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  Galesburg  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  has  achieved  still  better  charac¬ 
ter  for  his  city  by  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious,  simple  and  cheap  Cutting  Table, 
by  which  one  man  can  easily  cut  50,000  to 
75,000  brick  daily  without  overwork  or 
especial  skill.  A  good  16-year  old  lad  can 
cut  30,000  daily  without  sweating. 

The  end  cut  brick  are  delivered  on  belt, 
the  side  cut  on  either  belt  or  board. 

It  will  cut  Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta,  or 
other  ware  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
may  be  built  to  cut  any  size. 

Mr.  Boltz  has  arranged  with  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  the  veteran 
manufacturers  of  Brick  Machinery,  for  the 
introduction  of  his  new  Table.  Five  Ta¬ 
bles  have  already  been  put  to  work  and 
are  earnestly  complimented  by  owners 
and  operators. 

Their  cheapness,  ($100.00)  is  a  long  way 
below  the  figures  of  other  rapid  Tables. 
The  wires  always  cut  down  and  do  not 
pass  back  through  the  column  of  clay,  by 
which  a  smooth  edge  is  always  obtainable. 
A  common  laborer  can  learn  to  operate  it  in 
an  hour.  Any  ordinary  man  whether 
skilled  in  machinery  or  not,  can  set  it  up 
and  operate  it  on  first  trial. 

It  cuts  six  end  cut  or  eight  side  cut  brick 
each  downward  movement.  Simply  keep 
pulling  the  lever  and  the  Machine  will  do 
the  rest. 

For  Catalogue  giving  full  description  of 
extensive  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
address,  The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

See  ad.  on  page  3S3.  BucyrUS,  Ohio 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


^^Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.*”©® 


1710  R  SALE.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  for 
‘  dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co., 

4  tf  d.  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new ; 
perfect  order.  Harland  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 

FOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Double  Geared 
Horizontal  Pug  Mill. 

10,000  Wood  Pallets,  10"x34",  end  pieces  on  them. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 

8  tf  d.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  a  Martin  Horse-power 
Brick  Machine  (new).  Also  a  repress  and  lot 
of  trucks,  etc.  Address  S  Roberts, 

10. 1.  c.  Buffalo,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  to  buy  150  platform,  double  deck 
cars  2  feet  1  inch  guage.  State  price,  age, 
etc.  Murrell  Dobbins, 

10.  1.  d.  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 
/^OF^izoy'lTAL  and  Vertical  Puyv\P5. 

Jte5t<De5i(cji\  <%  Workmanship. 

C£J RedU ced  Jendfor  Qata  l  OG ue. 


EVEU8  ttSTFT*  NISID'S 

FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN  in  fire  clay  can  learn 
of  an  opportunity  to  invest  moderate  capital 
in  a  first  class  cash  business  by  addressing 
9. 1.  G.  “W.  W.”  Care  of  “Ciay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE,  a  Sun-dry  Press  brick  plant  in 
good  order.  Splendid  opening  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving  and  fire  brick.  Will  sell  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  or  trade  for  good  property.  Death  of  parents 
reason  for  selling.  Address 

A.  M.  Morrison. 

10.  1.  d.  Port  Smith,  Ark. 

WANTED  SITUATION  As  Superintendent  of 
Roofing  Tile  Works  by  a  competent  sober 
man.  European  from  descent.  Fifteen  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  give  plans  and  estimates  for  new 
plants.  Build  and  work  afterwards.  Address 

Roofing  Tile, 

10.  1.  c.  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Brick  machine — Penfield. 

Clay  wheel  mixer— good  as  new.  Twenty-five 
horse-power  boiler  and  stock;  or  will  exchange  for 
new  brick  and  tile  machine,  complete  with  dryers 
and  cut  ofls.  John  M.  Elliott, 

10.  1.  d.  Anniston,  Ala.  Box  696. 


WANTED.  A  competent  man  as  manager,  one 
who  has  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
fire  brick,  terra  cotta,  ornamental  building  brick, 
sewer  pipe  and  washing  clays.  To  such  a  man  a 
good  salary  will  be  paid  Address,  Box  9, 

8.  3.  c.  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  factory  at  Burlington 
Junction,  Mo.  Large  and  increasing  trade. 
Practically  no  competition.  Abundance  of  good 
clay  and  cheap  fuel.  A  good  opening.  Address 
Bollinger  &  Sayler, 

7  tf  d.  Burlington  Junction,  Mo. 


A  PARTY  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  blocks,  pavers,  fire  brick  or  roofing 
tile,  who  can  c  mmand  a  capital  of  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  will  learn  of  a  fine  chance  to  erect  a  clay 
plant.  Fine  clays,  cheap  fuel,  nice  soft  water,  free 
lease  of  grounds,  additional  capital,  low  freight 
rates,  are  some  of  the  inducements.  Address 
“P,”  Room  6  Yohn  Block, 

10.  tf.  d.  Indianapolis. 


\\J  ANTED  A  SITUATION  as  manager  or  super- 
VY  intendent.  Thoroughly  understand  the 
business,  having  had  twenty  years  experience  in 
making  common  face,  moulded,  buff  and  blue 
bricks,  plastic  tiles,  roofing  ridges,  string  course  or 
any  general  odd  stuff  Staffordshire  goods.  Address 

Alfred  Yates, 

10.  1.  c.  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WANTED  Situation  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  roofing  tile  works.  Fourteen  years 
experience  (of  which  seven  years  in  Germany)  in 
the  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles.  Can  make  all 
patterns  made  in  this  or  any  foreign  country.  Ad- 
dresss  A  Tile. 

10. 1.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 

Valuable  Fire  Clay  Property  For  Sale. 

Consisting  of  about  1,250  acres, in  fee  simple,  of 
well  timbered  land,  with  practically  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  unusually  line  fire  clay,  thoroughly 
tested;  also  mining  rights  on  300  acres  additional. 
The  property  is  intersected  with  main  line  of  rail¬ 
road,  with  good  freight  facilities  in  all  directions. 
For  particulars  apply  to  ‘T.  B.’C'are  ‘Clay-Worker.’ 


Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

IDsilly  0-u.tp-a.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAT  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 

A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer. 

(No  paint.  (No  cement.  No  rust,  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


SX31I^TG-I_iIE:  CC  ,  -  -  Inslanapolls,  Ind. 
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CDT-OFF  WIRE.  CUT-OFF  WIRE. 

Moulding's  Cut-off  Wire  manufactured  and  tempered 
specially  for  Thos.  Moulding.  The  Best  Wire  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ever  imported.  Send  orders  to 

THOMAS  MOULDING, 

Room  66,  162  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  SALE.  Brick  and  tile  plant,  all  new  this 
spring,  in  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
only  plant  in  town.  Good  demand  for  brick.  A 
good  chance  for  some  one  to  make  money.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Address,  Rankin  Bros., 

8.  3.  d.  Creston,  Iowa 


WANTED.  An  experienced  man  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  successful  fire  brick  and  tile 
works.  Well  located,  an  abundance  of  splendid 
clay  and  good  demand  for  products.  Now  have  a 
good  cash  trade.  A  splendid  chance  for  a  reliable 
man  with  small  cap.tal.  For  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Jas.  Osborn, 

8. 1.  —  Hillsdale,  Ind. 


The  Best  Wire  we  ever  used. 

May,  Purington  &  Co. 


Five  lbs.  will  last  me  a  lifetime,  there  is  so 
little  breakage.  Philip  Lichtenstadt. 


I  am  running  three  Chambers  and  one 
Pentield  Machine  and  will  say  that  Mould¬ 
ing’s  Wire  is  the  cheapest  because  there  is 
not  half  the  breakage  as  in  some  other 
wires.  Adam  Weckler. 


Am  running  eight  Chambers’  Machines, 
and  had  great  trouble  in  finding  wire  to  suit 
until  Mr.  Moulding  solved  the  difficulty. 

P.  V.  Purington. 


We  run  four  Chambers’  Machines  and  our 
breakage  is  so  little  we  scarcely  notice  it 
no  w  we  use  Moulding’s  Wire. 

8.  S.  Kimbell.  Gen.  Man. 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 


I  have  very  little  trouble  with  breakage 
now.  Before  we  used  Mr.  Moulding’s  Wire 
we  had  lots  of  it.  Fred  Zample. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  atone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform! 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

WM.  RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet.  Greenwich  and  [Lombard,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


FOUNDERS, 

MACHINISTS 

and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users. 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

Old  bryant  &  Stratton,  north  Pennsylvania  st.,  when  block,  opposite  Post-Office. 

THE  HIGHEST  CRADE  BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL, 

Established  1850;  open  all  the  year ;  enter  any  time;  individual  instruction  ;  lectures  ;  large  facul¬ 
ty:  timeshort;  expenses  low;  no  fee  for  Diploma ;  a  strictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com¬ 
mercial  center ;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 
•who  employ  skilled  help ;  no  charge  for  positions  ;  unequaled  in  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATALOGUE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


FOR  SALE.  Best  located  dry  press  brick  plant 
in  the  South;  unlimited  supply  of  good  clay, 
located  directly  on  railroad,  with  yard,  track,  clay 
sheds,  engine  and  machine  house,  stables  and 
tenant  house,  a  one  hundred  and  fiifty  horse-power 
engine  with  horizontal  tubular  boiler;  four  acres 
of  clay  ground  with  soil  removed;  climate  suitable 
for  working  the  entire  year.  For  full  particulars 
address  or  call  on  J.  A.  Dunwody. 

10.  2.  d.  Macon,  Ga. 


BE  IT  KNOWN,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  we,  Thomas  Clifford,  Sr.  and  James  Clif 
ford  are  the  original  patentees  of  the  dry  clay 
grinding  pan.  Number  of  patent  7,645.  We  also 
request  all  makers  and  users  of  our  patent  dry  clay 
pan  to  pay  the  royalty  as  early  as  possible  due  us. 
Thomas  Clifford  and  James  Clifford.  Address 

Box  706, 

10.  1.  c.  West  Superior,  Douglas  Co.,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE.  My  Brick  Yard  situated  in  the  cen 
ter  of  the  town  of  Anniston,  Ala.  Everything 
new  and  in  splendid  order  and  in  daily  operation. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appli¬ 
ances  to  manufacture  street  paving  and  building 
bricks  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  consists  of  a  Frey- 
Sheckler  Acme  special  brick  machine,  with  board 
delivery,  side  and  end  cut.  No.  4  A  Potts  Disente- 
grator;  endless  chain  clay  elevator.  Daily  capacity 
40,000  bricks.  There  are  also  two  substantial  per¬ 
manent  kilns,  furnaces  outside  with  grate  bars  and 
fire  brick  used  for  furnaces  and  inside  lining  of 
kiln.  The  only  yard  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  as 
I  control  all  the  available  clay  deposits.  A  market 
at  my  door.  One  of  the  best  money-making  in¬ 
vestments  in  this  growing  State.  For' further  par¬ 
ticulars  address  N.  D.  Harvey, 

Harvey  Steam  Brick  Works, 

10.  tf.  t.  Anniston,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2 %. 

Four  8-Vx4L,  x2%.  Six  8%x4Vjx2%. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good : 

Seventeen  8%in.x4%in.x2J£in. 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in. x2  and  7-16-in. 
All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  he  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


QECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

IO  1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  25-horse-power  Boiler  used  only  a  few  months. 
Write  for  particulais.  H.  J.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  ’  Decatur,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE.  A  brick  and  tile  plant,  located 
at  West  Liberty,  Iowa.  40  k.  p.  engine,  new 
tubular  boiler — 40  in.  shell.  Martin  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine,  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Two  Round 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  10  acres  land,  on  which  is  an 
excellent  bed  of  clay  about  18  feet  in  depth.  Large 
two  story  Dry  House  for  tile.  Outside  dry  sheds 
and  pallets  for  drying  brick.  Everything  in  good 
running  shape.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling. 

Call  on,  or  address  J.  W.  Fuller, 

8.  tf.  d.  S.  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 


FIRE  CLAY  AND  SILICA  BRICKS.  Wanted— 
Situation  as  superintendent  of  first  class  fire 
brick  works:  have  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business,  having  for  upwards  of  30  years  had 
the  management  of  extensive  fire  clay  and  silica 
brick  works  in  England  and  the  largest  and  best 
known  works  in  this  country ;  or  would  accept 
position  as  salesman.  Age  49.  Address, 

“Dinas,” 

10.  2.  d.  Care  of  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  burner  or  foreman. 

Have  had  many  years  experience  and  can 
make  trucks,  barrows,  sheds  and  everything  in  the 
line  of  wood  work  Would  prefer  yard  t  hat  runs 
the  year  round,  as  I  desire  steady  employment. 
Can  give  good  references  as  to  ability,  etc., 

Knickerbocker, 

10. 1.  E.  Care  of  “Clay-Worker.” 
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We  have  for  several  years  manufactured  the  LITTLE  WONDER 
BRICK  MACHINE  with  very  gratifying  results,  and  have  from  time 
to  time  improved  it  until  it  is  now  second  to  no  machine  on  the  market. 

We  have  also  completed  and  put  on  the  market  an  Automatic 
Cutting  Table  known  as  CUNNINGHAM’S  AUTOMATIC,  which 
is  all  any  one  could  ask  of  a  machine,  and,  as  we  now  have  an  Automatic 
second  to  none  we  have  also  put  on  the  market  the  BIG  WONDER 
for  40  thousand  capacity  and  the  GREAT  WONDER  for  60  thous¬ 
and  capacity. 


to  no  one,  but  guarantee  our  machinery  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc. 
Write  to  us  for  Catalogue  of  Improved  Brickmaking  Machinery. 


"t?8  U/allae<^  ^0., 

PSAUZPOET,  -  -  I3STID.,  TJ.  S.  AL_ 


g@“See  cuts  of  Machinery  on  pages  379-389. 
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STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  olavworkers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 

Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to  .... 

any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  an  uia  1  1  y. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 
Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
W ellsville,  Ohio. 


Steubenville  Foundry 

&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

_^©~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO,, 

Steubenville,  Obio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


mr\7" 3#. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  EHG1HES, 

boilers, 

Steam  *  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  tor 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


^■We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


# 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  CfRCIHNATt r0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention' the  Clay -Worker 
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The  clay-worker 


Buff  Brick  Clay. ,,,  — » -• 
We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  Son  Co., 

Zanesville,  O. 


CCGLOZEBIIFUIC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

W estbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Virginia,  Illinois,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
The  City  of  Virginia  offers  to  contract  for  50,000 
paving  tile,  8>ox834x2  in.,  at  $25.00  per  thousand, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  said  brick  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  Virginia,  Illinois. 

We  have  a  good  vein  of  Potters’  Clay,  plenty  of 
Coal  and  Water,  all  at  one  place,  viz.,  in  the  Coal 
Shaft.  The  Clay  was  examined  by  Mr.  Worthing, 
State  Geologist,  and  pronounced  Potter’s  Clay  of 
good  quality. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to 
Joseph  Wilson, J 
W.  L.  Black,  >  Committee. 

L.  H.  Bristow,  J 

L.  H.  Bristow,  City  Clerk.  9.  3.  c. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 


You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 


P  A  TP WTC J* B-  cralle  &  c°- 

lH  1  fill  1  |3  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 

RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  Is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  he  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  he  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS, 


AGENT  AND 
PATENTER 


WOODBRIDGE,  IsT.  J. 


- DEALER  IN - 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round, 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old ,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears,  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  is  believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 


The  Craycroft  Re-press  Brick  Press. 

For  Re-pressing  Red  and  Kire  Brick. 


This  Re-Press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 
Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  modern 
improvements,  and  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  market. 

It  is  manufactured  of  steel, 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and 
cast  iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dura¬ 
bility. 

It  is  used  for  repressing 
red  brick,  which  are  used 
for  the  fronts  of  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  enables  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary  red 
brick. 

The  press  is  also  used  to 
repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from  this 
machine  furnished  on  appli, 
cation. 


Approximate  Weight,  900. 

Address,  BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 


CINCINNATI 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

P.  H.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Y itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 


IWL  For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 

(Cl  (mnjw  Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 

■r  Wllr  Cotton -Seed,  etc. 

w  M  m  Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE$,  JSEMiECK  %  06.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 


Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sta., 

Oln.cIiin.atl,  O 


NEW  DISCOVERY”  KILN 

PTKE  &  SCHOPP,  INVENTORS. 

It  Heads  tfie  Procession! 


TiRltE  FOR PAMPHLET 


The  “New  Discovery”  In  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  grates,  furnace  doors,  sub-archee  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  Is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  bum  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  he  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


s 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


‘JJJiirairnmTnnn 


Tables  of  Analyses  ol  Clays,  Etc 


Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  A  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky 


(LO-CTID’S  lE^TiEibTa:.)  # 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced.  .  .  gjaBC  ~  ' 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


DqUBLE STRENGTH 

culvert 

PIPE 

•mbo  W,tm 

Ahn  ^OVEO  SOCKE^' 

^  2  i  FOOT  LENGTHS 

Si  „  ONLY  BY  < 

J^KMER&PO^J 


WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST 

BRICK  DRYER 

IN  THE  MARKET. 
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BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickmakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Reep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick¬ 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
“R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick- 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPD IE-  MACHINES 
PUGMILLS,F(E-PRESSES, 

Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETBBRIC\ORT  I  { [E  OllTf  ITS 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

the:  celebrated 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 


This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

|@“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc,,  address 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


The  clay-worker 
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THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 

Dry  <?iay  Briel^  /T^aetyii^s 

Are  those  invented  and  patented  by  Joseph 
J.  Kulage. 

For  proof  of  this  statement  together  with 
guarantee,  etc.,  address 

JOS.  J.  KULAGE, 


1435  College  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 
ORES,  SAND, 
GRAIN, 
ETC. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 

brick:, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 


Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 


- For  Handling - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’91  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER,  JACKSON  LANDERS,  JOHN  PICKENS, 

President.  Vice-President.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


- THE - 

United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 


PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Illd. 

jgtgjc-  Correspondence  solicited. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

2ST«-w  >A-rbe.rL37\  land.. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage ,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering. 

The  only  Publication  in  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  tbese  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paying  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 

William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 
Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


THE 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co„ 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Yestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  w.  F.  Brunneb, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SHUTTERS. 


We  are  prepared  to  execute 
promptly  order  for  Corrugated 
Iron  or  Steel  SHUTTERS  and 
DOORS.  They  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  shutter 
made.  Send  dimensions  for 
estimates. 


THE  CINCINNATI 

P.  O.  Box  219. 


CORRUGATING  CO., 

PIQTJA,  OHIO. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO 


Build  a  Splendid  Line  of 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK 


ENGINES 

_  _ AND - 

BOILERS 


RETURN 

FLUE 

8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  First- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOB 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

the  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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Foundry  Co., 

J 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying-  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 

Kiln  Casting's  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

WALWORTH 


The  Walworth  Run 


Style  1. 


StYLE  13. 

RUN  FOUNDRY  CO,,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

i3J"l8  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orders  Solleted.. 


Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Me.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N,  C. : 

Dear  Sir  .-—You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made  :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  that  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

W.  W.  MCDOWELL. 

J.  C.  STEELE 


,  Patentee, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

fire  Brick 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


FOR 


SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 


AND 


STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Uortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  AXiXiXSOXT,  Sac., 

SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


N.  M.  KUENY, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


BrickPresses 


IMPROVED  BRICK 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 
TRENTON. 
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o::ezo:l/'c.a.s  "w. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 


Biesoisr, 


Original  Galesburg  Dry  Pan  Clay  Crusher, 

ALSO  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARDS. 


KILN  BUCK  STAY. 


ma 


Engines,  Boilers,  Shafting  and  General  Machinery. 

Write  for  prices.  Corespondence  solicited. 

VENTILATOR. 


T.W.  PETERSONT'S- 


THOS.  W.  PETERSON, 

Box  582,  Galesburg-,  Ill. 

Telephone  35. 

FIRE  DOOR  &  FRAME.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


T.W.  PETERSON. 


DAMPER 


MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


SET  UP.  DUMPED. 


Weight  about  2,500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  fob  brick,  made  to  carry 
from  1,000  to  2,000  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  two-wheeled  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  hack  on  rollers.  We  will  send 
Price  List  and  reference  on  application.  Also  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  for  Brickyards.  Address, 

ISAAC  n^EA-TOTSOIsr,  "Wag-on.  jB-u.lld.ex, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  80th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLV  ANIA. 


r>  it  p  ucu CHA1N  BELTING 

F.  Li.  G.  iVlDl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Beit,  Pat,  Feb,  7, 1888- 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator, 


✓ 
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THIE  PEOST 

Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


- for - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRE  CLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
information. 


'  GALESBURG 
ALLSIZES  UP  TO  ISO  H.P. 


s\sm.vE£ 

^Vt^^VVVVv  ■■ 

Send  For  Catalogues 


ESTABLISHED  1812, 

AND  CONTINUED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  EVER  SINCE, 

MILLER’S 

BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844  Latest  Improved  Patents,  Aug.  28,  1883. 


SAMUEL  P.  MILLER  &,  SON, 

MAUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all  the  improvementsiiti!Hand 
Brick  Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciprocating  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Moulds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the  Tools  in  General 
Use  for  Brick  Making. 

No.  309  SOUTH  FIFTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

F .  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally.  SST-  Orders  from  abroad 
W  iptly  attended  to. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  GARNELL, 

1 08. 1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  W orks 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  ?4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temper: 
lug;  machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  f^”Mention  The  Clay  Worker- 


69~Send  fbr  Circular  and  Price-List, 
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The  Clay-worker 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 


NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

- m  in  m  - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS 

C>,LD,NG 

BRICK 


GENERAL 
BRICKYARD 
contractors 
SUPPLIES 


•a  LT.  S.A. 


A 

535 


ABBE£ 
COLUMBUS  5T5, 


The  Potts  Improved  Mould  Sander 


Has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  has  proven  to  be  a  superior  machine  to  any  made.  It  is  working  success¬ 
fully  where  other  machines  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  Brickmakers  to  be 
the  simplest  and  most  durable  machine  on  the  market. 
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It  does  not  spill  or  waste  the  sand.  The  sand  cannot  spill  through  the  vents  in  the  moulds.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  moulds  to  catch  and  cause  delays.  There  are  no  springs  of  light,  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  All  machines  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


Indianapolis,  Ind* 
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Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating;  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  ‘‘Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 


5420  Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MAD  E 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 

OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 


SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

f  1 

than  any  other  part  of  the  U.S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL, IRON, TIMBER, FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 

Yellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.;. 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 

Tenn.;  Ft. Payne,  Attalla,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 

Jactson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  New  Orleans, 

De  hi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 

Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  ft.  EDWARDS,  G.  P.  T.  Agt,, 

Q  &  C  Route.  CINCINNATI.  O. 

3HINERY. 

New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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THE  CLAY- W  ORKER. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co:s 
new  ,rard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ol  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  <0 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights — City,  County  or  State — for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPEUL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  & 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  “Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


co.. 


'The;  Ci.a  y-  w  orker. 
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^  m  v  emcees  •>  ip  v  beaming  •>  ;«bb  •>  kips  •>  @f  •>  ce^y  •>  w^e  *# 


The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow> 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


THE  BEST  BRICZ  EZIESST  OUST  THE  MARKET. 


gsaaggeiSsi 

aunt 


POINTS  COMMENDING!  IT  0 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 


Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 


This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so  that  one  can  tire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  square  for  brick  and  the  round  for  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  yet  either  can  be  used  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We  have  this 
kiln  fully  patented,  and  parties  infringing  on  these  patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

We  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  Yard  Right  for  use  of  patent.  Plans  and  specifications  furnished  for  building  these 
kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 

Box  1-3:10,  2Ha,rxesT7-ille,  O. 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 
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THE  WIPROVED  NEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  RIRGHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  AND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Targe  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

R0BI]Yg0N  §  Bdlffi, 

Clistr^ipaag-ra..  -  Ills. 


'THE  CLAY  -  W  O  R  K  E  R . 
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&  13.  MA.OHI1TE  I^rO"CrX^D. 


©  B.  XX-A-rtTIB  JtvEO'CrX^D. 


3  IB.  XX -A.  IT  33  moule. 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BEST  Revolving- 

Dump  Table  made. 

II  ' 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  specialty. 


1 


We  furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  in  need 


of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 


D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 


P 


l 


STEM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-1K  YD. 

rards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
dsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
)f  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
)f  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
ilways  ready  for  work.  W rite  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


603  West  Center  Street, 
MARION,  •  •  ■  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running'  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 
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Our  Clay  Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  186  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


■^THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Moulding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  30  years 
and  are  the  original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and 
Square  Press,  and  are  the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  con¬ 
stantly  making  improvements,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the 
best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


✓ 


T'  IT  FD  CLAY-  W  O  RKER. 


U/iiiiams’  <$yeloi?e  (day  pulverizers 


CAPACIT1T : 


The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day. 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75,1 000  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Works,  Thad.  S.  Smith,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  Sr.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  sfate  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is.  still  doing 
excellent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to.  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  Truly,  Thad.  S.  Smith. 


Of  Yery  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Yery  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va. 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 

W  rite  to  ^  *  »  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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Our  principle  in  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


Keep  ahead  of  your  competitors  by  purchasing  a  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  for  it  will  make  a  superior  brick  at  less  cost  than  can  be  done  with  the  vertical 
machine  and  extra  pug  mill. 


Our  Horizontal  Machine  is  no  experiment. 

It  lias  been  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years  and  has  proven  to  do  all  we  claimed  for  it. 

It  requires  no  extra  pug  mill  to  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank. 

It  has  no  light,  complicated  parts  in  or  underneath  the  clay  where  the  sand  and  dirt  can  get  on  them  and  cause  it  to  wear 
apidly. 


Office  of  PAINESVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Painesville,  Ohio.  July  2nd,  1891. 

Gentlemen — The  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  and  Disintegrator  furnished  by  you  are  doing  fine  work.  We  are  making 
thirty  thousand  first-class  brick  per  ten  hours  at  less  expense  than  we  were  ever  able  to  do  with  the  vertical  machine  and  pug 
mill  formerly  used  by  us  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  us  at  any  time  should  you  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Yours  Truly,  Painesville  Brick  Co. 


Every  machine  is  shipped  under  guarantee  to  do  as  claimed  or  no  sale.  We  make  a  specialty  of  erecting  complete  outfits, 
including  Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Mould  Sanders,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Cars,  Winding  Drums,  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


IND 


The;  C  iv  a  y  -  W  o  r  pc  e  r  . 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


Anderson  Foundry  <fc  Machine  "Works, 

_^.x3.d.exsox3.„  In.d-ia.r3-a,. 


Meotion  the  Clay- Worker. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 


g?iEp 


Patented  fan .  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors. 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beaiings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 

S revent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
ack  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine. 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 
The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 

Rand  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  tire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 
breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Jiffip  *  /Automatic  *  Briqlt  *  /T^aety^es” 

.iLIESIE]  ZBIE^rCOSTD  QTXIElS'XTCesr 

The  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  ‘-Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 


The  Latest  Improved  ‘‘Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have : 

“Safety  Belief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  V ery  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
“Plunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  act  automatically.  Have  a 
lately  invented  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

'  Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  perceptible  jar. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Bead  it  • 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  21st,  1889. 
Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your  “Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  tilled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  stiffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuccess  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Elevators,  Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 
\V  e  still  make  the  “Old  Beliable”  Hand  Press  Brick  Machine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Tiffin.,  Ohio,  XT.  IS.  J\.. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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THE  “NEW  HAVEN” 


HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

WEIGHT  13.300  POUNDS. 


THE  STRONGEST  MACHINE  BUILT  FOR  MAKING  “SOFT  CLAY”  BRICK.  Unequalled  for  Pressing  Power.  It  is  especially 
suitable  for  making  Pallet  Brick.  The  severe  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  have  substantiated  every  claim  we  have  ever  made 
for  it.  It  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  thoroughly  high  grade,  strong  machine,  and  we  hare  studied  to 
make  it  reliable  rather  than  cheap.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  perfecting  it,  and  such  improvements  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  dictated.  Every  machine  sold  is  running  to-day  and  giving  good  satisfaction.  We  court  the 
strictest  investigation.  Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  those  using  our  machines,  so  you  may  write  for  their  opinion.  Then  come  and  see 
the  machine  yourselves. 

THE  RIdLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 


A. 


-  iv:  i 


. 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

all  sms, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
oriass^  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


tSP’When  writing;  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


THE  clay  - WORKER. 

BRICKMAKERS! 


If  your  brick  are  cracked  and  deformed  because  of  improper  tempering-,  and  lumps 
in  the  clay,  this  may  be  entirely  overcome  by  using  our  Improved 


“CLAY  IDISIATTECYRAYTOIY7  ^ 

The  Most  Durable,  Practical,  and  only  Perfect  machine  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 
These  Disintegrators  are  also  built  in  combination  with  Pug  Mills,  in  various  sizes. 


Our  line  of  Brickmaking  Machinery  is  only  one  of  many— while  we  do  not  claim  the 

earth  ”  we  know  what  is  necessary  to  successful  Bnckmaking,  and  have  been  established 
loim  enough  to  know  how  to  do  Business,  and  broadly  assert  that  the  majonty  ol  the 
best  paying  plants  are  being  placed  by  your  obedient  seivants. 

Our  complete  Plants  are  very  desirable.  To  the  benefit  of  your  own  interests,  write 
us  for  all  information. 

Jonatfiaq  Cfeager'g  pong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  OHio. 


OTPEUST  LETTEE. 

Clinton,  La.,  August  13th,  1891. 

Messrs.  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  Mr.  Walker  is  here  and  we  have  been  making  brick  for  two  days.  The  machinery  is  all  that  we 
could  desire,  and  the  Disintegrator  is  invaluable,  in  fact,  its  work  has  so  agreeably  surprised  us,  that,  in  or  opinion, 

“It  Beats  the  World.”  [Concluding  with  some  small  orders  for  supplies,  etc.] 

Yours  Truly,  CLINTON  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

per  M.  Baird. 
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The  clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Our  principle  of  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


This  being  the  season  when  the  clay  is  dry  and  hard  and  every  brick  manufacturer  has 
more  or  less  trouble  with  his  brick  cracking  from  hard,  dry  lumps  which  cause  great  loss. 

We  will  give  you  a  pointer. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day. 

But  purchase  at  once 


The  Potts  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator. 


Do  not  put  ofl  purchasing  the  machine  with  the  excuse  that  you  have  not  the  time  but  will  do  it  this  winter  when  not 
busy.  The  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  will  overcome  the  above  trouble  as  well  as  make  a  saving  of  from  2  to  4 
Dollars  per  day  in  labor  and  make  you  a  better  brick  than  you  ever  made  before. 

The  Combined  Pug  Mill  is  a  complete  machine  and  can  be  attached  to  any  machine  on  the  market,  in  from  one  to  two 
days,  and  you  will  make  up  the  lost  time  in  less  than  one  week  in  the  saving  of  cracked  brick. 

Every  machine  put  out  under  a  guarantee  to  do  the  work  or  no  sale. 


Office  of  C.  &  L.  MERRICK, 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Since  starting  the  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  purchased  of  you  last  fall  we  are  making  the  best  brick  at  a  less 
cost  than  we  have  ever  made  before.  We  formerly  soaked  our  clay  24  hours,  but  are  now  working  it  direct  from  the 
bank,  making  a  saving  of  two  men’s  wages  per  day.  Yours  Truly,  C.  &  L.  MERRICK. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

C.  <fe  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


T  I  T  R  CLAY"  W  O  R  T<  R  R 


The  I.  X.  L».  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  hxtra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  loi  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  laige 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft.  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Oui  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest  .size. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 
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Delivered  on  Cars  at  your 
nearest  station. 


STYLE  A. 
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This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers ;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  3  Crushers ;  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Crushers ;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher ;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  1 
Crusher ;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers  ;  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher :  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher  :  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  (  o.  is  running  1  Crusher  , 
John  Busse  is  runing  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE  j— Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,’' other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


This  cut  represents  our  new  Brick  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


Wn  n  ioq  ni8.ii ufftcturG  Puo  Mills,  Elevators.  Etc.)  Etc.  , 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says:  Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  A  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington 

Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

‘RICES  REASONABLE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Drake  s  Standard  [TIhchine  Works, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


James  F.  Clark,  President. 

John  H.  Campbell,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


(Incorporated.) 


Established  1856. 
Incorporated  1891 


/T^ie^ai?  BrieK  &  Tile  /^ae^ipe  <?ompai?y 

MANUFACTURERS  and  exporters  of 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Auger  Machines, 

Upright  Pug  Mills  for  the  Thorough  Mixing  of  Clay, 

Horizontal  Conveyors,  Winding  Drums,  Wheelbarrows,  Trucks, 

Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carriers  for  Handling  Large  Tile  on  End> 
Side  and  End-Cut  Cutting  Tables  for  Brick,  Etc. 


Special  No.  6  Brick,  Tile  and  Paving  Brick  Machine  with  Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carrier,  for 

Handling  Large  Tile  on  End. 


•"i|| 


To  look  over  the  prospects  for  the  coming  season’s  business  and  arrange  for  it — 
business  is  now  good,  money  plenty,  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  grand.  Do 
not  make  any  mistake  by  delay.  Look  over  your  clayworking  machinery,  and,  if  badly 
worn,  or  the  working  of  it  unsatisfactory,  throw  it  out;  you  cannot  afford  to  be  bothered 
with  old  rattle-traps — they  are  too  expensive.  Write  to  us  for  catalogue  and  photograph 
of  our  new  machines.  They  are  light  running,  strongly  made,  large  capacity,  reasonable 
price.  We  know  what  they  are  and  have  full  confidence  in  them.  We  guarantee  them 
fully  to  work  your  clay. 

Your  present  season  may  have  been  so  good  that  your  capacity  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  demand.  If  so,  take  no  chances  in  the  coming  year,  but  write  to  us  at  once.  We 
will  sell  you  the  extra  machinery  you  may  need  and  ship  it  now  or  any  time  you  may 
want  it,  so  it  can  be  placed  and  ready  to  run  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  and  will  use  you 
liberally  asto  terms.  If  you  are  thinking  of  opening  a  new  yard  in  the  Spring,  send  us  a 
barrel  of  your  clay,  we  will  test  it  for  you  and  return  you  some  brick  made  of  it.  If  it 
proves  to  be  good,  do  not  delay,  but  buy  you  machinery  now  and  be  all  ready  when 
Spring  opens  to  go  to  work.  Write  to  us  fully  as  to  what  you  want  and  we  will  tell  you 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  by  next  mail.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  little  time  and  a  two-cent 
stamp  and  may  make  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Lenawee  Co., 


Morenei,  Mieh.,  U.  S.  A. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham’s 

Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


No.  3  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Capacity  60  to  100  thousand 


No.  3  Closed  Top  Pug  Mill,  Capacity  60  to  100  thousand. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  latest  improved  brick  machinery. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 


8ee  ad.  on  page  380. 


FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 
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NO,  6  BRICK  MACHINE  WITH  LUBRICATING  BSE  ANB  AUTOMATIC  COTTER. 


WORKER. 
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The  Clay-worker 


The  New  Bdcyrds  Giant  Brice  Machine. 

Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  Brick  Daily. 


THE  GALESBURG  CUTTING  TABLE. 
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NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Hoosier  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


Soft  and  Stiff  Clay  Brick  Machines  for  either  H  orse  or  Steam 

Power. 

Tile  Machines  of  eight  different  sizes  for  steam  and  horsepower, 
Pug  Mills  Clay  Crushers  and  Disintegrators. 

We  have  the  Best  Upright 
Tile  Machine  for  large  tile. 

For  circular  and  price-list,  address 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

I3STID. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.) 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

FHlLADELFHIii,  IF5 

IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


The  Place  of  Manufacture  of  the  Chambers’  Machines. 


Chicago  brick  manufacturers  have  found  The  Chambers  Brick  Ma- 
chines  well  adapted  to  the  stiff  blue  clay  of  that  locality,  and  this  year  the 
Chambers  Machines  in  and  around  Chicago  have  a  daily  capacity  of  over 
3,000,000  bricks,  equivalent  to  more  than  400  miles  of  clay  bar  per  day. 

Chicago’s  output  on  the  Chambers’  Machines  for  one  month  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pave  a  pathway  one  foot  wide  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
while  in  less  than  three  months,  Chicago  may  girdle  the  Earth  with 
Chambers’  Machine  made  brick. 

Truly!  CHICAGO  is  GREAT. 

Likewise  The  CHAMBERS  BRICK  MACHINES. 


f 


✓ 
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Are  not  aware  that  we  manufacture  Auger  Brick  Machines.  If 
they  would  make  a  call  at  our  works  they  would  experience  a  genuine 
surprise  at  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  our  line  of  machinery  of 

this  class. 


V 


(NO.  5  AUGER  MACHINE.) 


Our  list  embraces  three  sizes  (the  smallest  of  which  we  illustrate 
above),  also  Board  Delivery  Cut-off  Tables,  Automatic  Cutters,  Etc. 
Our  Auger  Machines  and  appliances  are  the  result  of  the  latest  and  best 
thought  in  this  direction,  and  embody  symmetry  of  design,  strength  of 
construction  and  perfection  of  operation  to  a  degree  far  ahead  of  anything 
heretofore  attained. 

Write  and  we  will  send  the  proofs.  Address, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S,  A. 
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C1&TW0BK1NG  <  BANDUNG  MACHINERY 


Iron  Dry  Cars ; 
Transfer  Cars ; 
Turn  Tables; 


Line  Shafting ; 
Pulleys; 
Hangers,  Etc. 


(NO.  2  CLAY  CAR,  AUTOMATIC  DUMPING.) 

Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators ;  Disintegrators ; 
Pug  Mills ;  Granulators :  Clay  Elevators  &  Conveyors. 


(NO.  4  CORRUGATED  CRUSHER.) 


Clay  Cars  and  Winding  Drums. 

For  full  particulars,  address, 


Son* 


THE  CLAY-WORKER. 
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WE  aUilEillTTEE 

IjBVIATHAN  *  EIeHjTINGt 

STTIE^HilE&IOEl  TO  ALL  OTHERS  T’OT^ 


A  LEYIATHAN 

FOR  THE 

Manufacturing 
Investment  Co., 
Madison,  Maine. 


Largest 

in  the  World. 

Length, 

110  feet. 

Width 

78  inches. 

10 

Ply. 

Weight,  3,001  lbs. 

It  is  THE  ONLY  Conveyor  Belt,  being  far  more  serviceable  and  efficient  than  any  other  belt  or  device.  Get  the  LEVIATHAN 
and  you  get  the  BEST.  _ 


TESTIlvIOlST  I  A-Xj  HiZETTIEIHO- 


February  28, 1890. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W.  H.  Ashwcll,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago :  sn+i„fnntorv  results  obtained  from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied 

Gentlemen  :-I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the 
by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We ihad,  as  you _are  aware,  several  widths  fro  .  kinds  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained 
last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting,  eather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  *^g;^nl£or  the  season  and  1  found  the  wear  and  tear  to  be  verv  slight 
from  yours.  I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  unt  w  ■  (,0nseaueutlv  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts  ;  but  what 
while the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us iless  slip .when  a  heavy  load  was on, You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this 

information  on  this  class  of  belting^  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

’  lours  laitmuiiy,  wm.  H.  Ash  well. 

Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  III.:  „  pIihs  sand  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 

Gentlmen  We  have  been  using  your  8-inch  8-ply  Leviathan  Belting  for  tlnee  ye  ■  times  as  much  sand  as  a  sprocket  chain  wiil,  before  it  wears  out. 

sprocket  chain  elevator,  and  we  find  by  experience  that  one  Leviathan  belt  will  elevate  eight  times  as  mucn  san  p^  }  dqWNERD  &  SON  CO 

The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have  given  us  good  satisfaction.  i  ours  iruiy ,  per  E  c>  DowNERD(  pres. 

Dictated. 


Ttyompsor/s  “DugI^  Brapd”  U/ater-proof  Dressip^. 


Where  Belts  are  running  in  places  ex¬ 
posed  to  Steam  and  Water,  the  application 
of  this  Dressing  is  very  desirable.  It 
keeps  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belts  Soft 
and  Pliable,  Prevents  from  becoming 
hard  and  cracking,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  their  durability  and  enabling 
them  to  transmit  a  greater  amount  of 
Power. 


This  will  result  in  a  saving  of  money  to 
an  extent  that  no  user  of  Belting  can 
possibly  afford  to  overlook. 


Packed  in  10,  25  ami  50  lb.  Cans,  Kegs,  Half 
Bbls.  and  Bids. 

Price  in  Cans,  .  •  ■  35  c.  per  lb. 

Price  in  Kegrs,  Half-Bbls.  and  Bbls.,  30c.  per  lb. 


This  Dressing  prevents  the  Belts  from  slipping,  increases  their  driving  capacity  and  Preserves  the  Life  of  the 
Belt  .  It  renders  “tightening  up”  unnecessary.  It  will  not  gum  or  collect  upon  Belts  or  Pulleys,  will  spread  further  and 
last  longer  than  any  Belt  Dressing  on  the  market. _ _ 


SOLE  .a.cE-aElT'T'S., 

gee  that  your  Contract  Mils  tor  “LETHTHiN”  Belting.  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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EMENS’  PATENT 


tmuulafw 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  800,56$.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 

All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want— one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 

manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 

itsel  ,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brickmakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits : 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

or  tile  machinery.  ® 

2.  It  thoroughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saves  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 


4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties 

5;  Jhere  J*  Practi°ally  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 
cftpftcity  desired*  ^ 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand -moulded  brick 
This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  <fc  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emeus  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
<fc  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  &  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and' num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 


JOHN  TORRENT, 

iMCTrszEnEo-casr, 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 


MICH. 


the  Clay-worker.  871 

- — - — — — 


SIMPLE, 


CHEAP, 

and 

SUCCESSFUL. 


Plans,  specifica¬ 
tions,  etc.,  will  be 
furnished  on  any 
size  dryer  desired, 
upon  application. 

Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

jgrSend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Builders  of  Brick  Dryers  and  Brickyard  Outfits.  “Come  and  see  us 


HENRY  ® 

•  MARTIN 
BRICE  * 


•  MACHINES 


ARE  BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 


We  do  not  save  material  for  the 
sake  of  cheapness. 

We  warrant  our  machines  to  work 
in  any  kind  of  clay,  and  turn  out 
good  brick,  with  square  corners,  well 
defined  edges  and  smooth  faces. 


OTTR 

STEAM  DRYERS 
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UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
tine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

c  c®n*ti'uction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 

of  diafts  and  the  stiength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  gieatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

,  -A-BILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
buinei  has  conti  ol  of  the  heat  in  the  kiln  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better,  if  he  has  two 

or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 

extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

I  or  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about,  economy  in  fuel  and  labor,  ’  but  to  understand  wbat  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ail  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

We  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  rf  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented. 
i  A!16  C^n.f,r.UCtl013  18  Purejy  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned 
This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  things  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

u  ki  nSJre5  kas  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 
a  much  better  draft  obtained.  H 

DURABILITY.— Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability 
The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable 
those  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace 
oT1i^Soarer^Ven  ,bX  whlch  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SiZES  -rhese  kdns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 
t  int  bum  fiom  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
throughout  with  fire-brick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however  wi^ou  usinXiSbrick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  ask  ng  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick.  1  e  K11U  waus> 

.  ,  DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  liuilding  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights .  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired.  y  y  usually  can  lur 

For  further  information,  address 


THE  EUDALY  KILN 

« 

BURNS  ANT  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


W.  A.  EUDALY, 


64  Johnston’s  Building. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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HOKUM'S  IMPROVED  KILNS  KECOKD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast- 
ngs  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  fine  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  ot  fine  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Oonnett  Bros. 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn — no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go.,  Rome,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  ot  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  _  Yours  Iruly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 

Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison: 

Dear  Sir— You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
vou  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (feigned)  Thomas  Moulding.* 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 

Bos:  335,  3EOSG-I^. 
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The  Clay-  w  orker, 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 


The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  fnachine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

Not  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 


Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 


9 


;; 
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•I  SIMPLE  *  TESTIMONIALS  I- 

From  Among  the  Hundreds  of  Machines  in  Operation  in  all  Sections 

of  the  Country. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  19,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  a  recent  date,  asking  in  regard 
to  the  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  and  the  Fletcher  &  Thomas 
Spiral  Pug  Mill  that  1  purchased  last  spring,  1  feel  it  is  due  your  firm 
to  give  you  a  complimentary  letter  and  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
only  made  2,000,000  brick  this  season,  and  did  not  run  over  three 
months  in  all.  I  made  35,000  to  42,000  of  good,  nice,  square  brick  per 
day  often  hours,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  want 
to  get  a  good,  serviceable,  cheap  machine  to  buy  the  “New  Quaker,” 
and  in  regard  to  the  Pug  Mill,  will  just  say  that  no  mud-working  ma¬ 
chine  is  complete  without  it.  Wishing  you  the  success  you  so  richly 
deserve,  1  remain,  Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  N.  Wiegel, 

Superintendent  Pulaski  Co.  Prison. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  We  have  been  using  four  of  your  Heavy  Steampower 
“New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  for  the  past  two  years  successfully  in 
our  Riverside  brickyards,  and  intend  ordering  one  or  more  machines 
with  the  complement  of  Pug  Mill  and  Sander,  making  our  daily  out¬ 
put  150,000  per  day  during  the  summer  months. 

Yours  respectfully,  Sacramento  Transportation  Co., 

By  J.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary. 


Post  Falls,  Idaho,  October  4,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.  would  say  we 
consider  the  “New  Quaker”  the  best  soft  mud  machine  in  the  market. 
It  makes  a  perfect  brick  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  We  put 
twenty  thousand  bricks  per  day  on  the  yard  with  eleven  men. 

Yours  respectfully,  Post  Falls  Brick  Co. 

Urbana,  Ill.,  October  23,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th,  asking  how  I  like  the 
“New  Quaker  Machine”  and  your  Pug  Mill,  I  will  say  in  the  last  two 
years  have  made  7,000,000  brick  with  them  and  see  no  reason  (with 
slight  repairs  of  wearing  parts)  why  they  should  not  be  good  for  that 
many  more.  So  much  for  their  durability.  As  to  quality.of  brick  they 
turn  out,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soft  mud  machinery  I  have 
ever  seen.  Respectfully,  Sheldon  Brick  Co., 

By  C.  C.  Sheldon,  Manager. 


Corning,  Iowa,  October  9, 1889. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yours  1  will  say  that  the  “New  Quaker” 
Horsepower  Brick  Machine  I  bought  from  you  last  spring  is  all  that 
you  claimed  it  to  be.  None  of  my  hands  had  ever  seen  a  brick  machine 
of  any  kind  in  operation,  but  they  soon  caught  on.  With  clean  6and 
and  moulds  aad  good  tempered  clay  (which  are  all  necessary  to  make 
bricks  by  any  method)  and  a  team  of  lively  horses,  the  machine  will 
make  all  the  bricks  that  can  be  taken  away  from  it.  Last  season  by 
hand  moulding  I  lost  a  gi  eat  many  brick  by  cracking,  both  in  the 
sheds  and  on  the  yard.  This  season  I  have  lost  none.  I  have  shed 
room  for  42,000.  the  stalls  hold  414.  When  running  we  usually  make 
four  stalls  per  hour  or  1650  brick.  We  have  made  a  stall  of  414  brick 
in  eight  and  a-half  minutes  on  a  spurt.  Respectfully, 

6  W.  B.  McLaughlin. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  21,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  The  two  Extra  Heavy  “New  Quaker”  Machines 
which  we  bought  of  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  service  and  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  you 
sent  us  last  year.  They  have  done  better  than  you  promised  they 
would  do.  We  gladly  recommend  them.  Yours  truly, 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  (Jo. 


Marshall,  Mo.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  23d  received.  We  think  you  have  the 
best  brick  machine  in  the  market.  We  can  make  brick  equal  if  not 
better  than  stock  brick.  If  any  one  doubts  what  we  ay  in  this  part 
of  this  of  the  country,  they  can  come  and  see  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick  are  here  ready  for  inspection. 

Respectfully  yours,  Merkins  &  Rose  Bros. 


Helena,  Mont.,  September  27,  1889. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult.  regarding  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  will  say  that  the  four  extra 
heavy  Fletcher  &  Thomas  Pugmills  in  connection- with  the  four  extra 
heavy  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machines  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
from  the  first  day  that  we  started.  We  also  have  four  mould-sanding 
machines.  The  day's  work  has  been  30,000  per  machine,  and  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  that  amount  in  nine  hours  and  have 
made  that  amount  in  seven  hours.  I  can  highly  recommend  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  pugmills  to  anyone  contemplating  purchasing  soft  mud 
machinery.  Anyone  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  yard  during  the 
brickmaking  season  I  will  gladly  explain  the  merits  of  your  machin¬ 
ery  to  them.  1  remain, 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  H.  Bray,  Supt.  N.  Kessler’s  Brickyard. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  September  26,  1889. 

Gents:  The  “New  Quaker”  Brick  Machine  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  brick.  Can  make  2,000  an  hour  with  six  men  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  brick.  The  men  and  myself  knew  nothing  about  the  machine, 
but  we  have  never  been  hindered  one  minute,  nor  has  it  cost  me  one 
cent  for  repairs.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  G.  A.  Irish. 

Santa  Clara,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1890. 

Sirs:  The  two  horsepower  machines  we  bought  of  you  are  good, 
and  will  sign  any  testimonial  you  desire.  Yours,  John  Hurd, 

President  Northern  Adirondack  R.R. 

[We  never  write  up  testimonials  for  signature  and  only  publish 
what  our  customers  actually  say.] 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1890. 

Gentlemen:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  you  and  give  my  opinion 
of  the  Extra  Heavy  Machine  1  bought  of  you  last  spring.  It  works 
very  nicely  and  makes  nice,  square  brick,  and  in  fact  gave  me  every 
satisfaction.  I  gladly  recommend  your  machine  to  brickmakers. 
Wishing  you  success,  I  remain,  Yours  respectfully, 

Fred.  W.  Harvey. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  October  2,  1890. 

Gents:  The  Extra  Heavy  Steam  Machine  I  bought  of  you  last 
spring  has  given  satisfaction.  I  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
I  took  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  spring  and  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Denver,  and  visited  most  of  the  brickyards  on  the  route,  and  came 
home  and  ordered  a  “New  Quaker”  from  you.  I  use  the  pallet  system 
with  a  swing  roof,  which  is  a  good  thing.  No  lost  brick  by  rain. 

Yours  truly,  Wm.  P.  Alsip. 

Lockland,  Ohio,  October  15,  1890. 

Gents:  Have  been  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.  Have 
made  good  brick  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  ten  hours.  Our  brick  have 
taken  the  lead  over  hand-made  and  other  machine-made  brick  in  this 
section.  Respectfully  yours,  Mueller  &  Pater. 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  23,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recommendation  for  your  “New 
Quaker”  Machine,  for  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  We  put 
it  to  a  test  and  run  1,700  brick  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  nice  brick 
as  you  wish  to  see  in  the  manner  we  manufacture. 

[Extra  Heavy.]  Yours  truly,  Simon  Kline. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Octoberfl,  1890. 

Gentlemen :  March  15th  I  started  the  running  of  the  Extra  Heavy 
Steampower  “New  Quaker”  Machine  I  purchased  from  you,  since 
which  time  I  have  turned  out  a  daily  average  of  46,000  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick.  During  that  time  1  have  been  to  but  little  delay  for 
repairs.  Any  of  your  many  customers  contemplating  the  running  of 
a  yard  requiring  that  amount  of  output,  I  certainly  would,  and  can 
cheerfully  recommend  to  them  the  above  size  and  kind  of  machine. 

Respectfully,  James  Bleeker. 

[Mr.  Bleeker  uses  a  mould-sanding  machine  to  accomplish  this 
rapid  speed  which  enables  the  machine  to  turn  out  just  as  many  brick 
as  you  can  take  care  of  per  day.] 


“GO  THOU  AND  DO 


LIKEWISE.” 
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The  Clay-  w  o  r  k  e  r 


TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 

TECUMSEH.  dVCICIEi. 


New  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
capacity  20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Makes  Tile  from  2-in.  to  20-in.  diameter. 

Fire  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  all  other 
shapes. 

Strengthened  and  Improved  in  all  parts. 
Time  tried.  No  new  experiment.  Has  the 
best  record  of  any  machine  on  the  market. 


Horizontal  Pug  Mills  of  the  latest 
design.  Crushers,  Disintegrators 
and  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery. 


Reduction  Mills  that  will  grind 
Dry  Clay  for  Terra  Cotta,  Dry 
Brick,  Art  Tile,  etc.,  Potters  Rock 
Clay,  Brickbats,  Coke,  Coal,  Cal¬ 
cined  Cement,  Sandstone  for  Glass 
Works,  etc. 

It  does  take  out  all  Lime,  Peb¬ 
bles,  Stone,  Iron  Sulphates,  etc. 

Write  us  for  prices  of  any  clay¬ 
working  machinery 

Send  for  Circulars. 


The  Clay  -  w  orker, 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AYE., 


5 


!  Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 

“““ — — — — 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers'  Machine  Brick. 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

*®“See  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.! 


OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Clay-  w  o  h  k  e  r  . 


REMOVAL.— In  order  to  keep  pace 
^  \  with  our  continuously  increasing 
business  we  have  removed  from 
Plymouth  to  Gallon,  Ohio,  and  are  now 
well  established  in  a  new  and  commodi¬ 
ous  factory  built  especially  for  us  and 
equipped  with  all  the  best  and  most  im¬ 
proved  appliances  for  manufacturing 
Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machines  and 
Clay  working  Machinery  generally.  We 
now  have  better  shipping  facilities  and 
are  fully  prepared  to  meet  promptly  any 
and  every  demand  the  trade  may  make 
upon  us.  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturers 
come  and  see  us.  The  latch  string 
hangs  out.  We  are  always  at  home. 
E.  M.  F  REESE  &  Co.,  GaLION,  Ohio. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

— — MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES. 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine,  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day.  | 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  :s  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  hive  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  1).  B.  DRUMMOND, 

813  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agent  for  Canada,  HUGH  CAMERON, | 

71  Adelaide  St.,  East  Toronto,  Canada. 


THE  C  T.  A  V  -  W  ORKER. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press. 


NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 
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The  clay-worker 


TIE  1.  S,  DRY  CUT  BRICE  PRESS. 

Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No.  3  i  5,85 5,  April  14,  1885.  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8,  1889. 


We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 

This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  than  any  other  press. 

This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 

Terms,  the  most  liberal. 

Purchasers  are  protected. 

Clay  sent  us  will  be  thorough¬ 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 

OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 

Office,  Adams  Express'  Building.  185  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY. 

CHia^GhO,  ILL. 


To  the  Brick  Trade: — 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  This  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

The  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer”  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements.  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec- 
t’on  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  other  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company, 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor. 


The  Clay-  w  orker. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

PATTERN  OF  1891  |«s£~ 

The  Illustration  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  New  Boyd 
Press.  It  has  been  so  improved  and  simplified  in  every  part  that  it  is 
now  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  so  proportioned  that  it  cannot  be  broken. 
There  are  no  latches,  hooks,  stops,  or  buffers,  consequently  no  hammer¬ 
ing  or  pounding.  Kvery  motion  is  positive,  mechanical  and  noiseless. 
There  are  but  few  bearings  and  journals;  each  is  made  of  best  material, 
perfectly  fitted,  of  ample  area,  and  all  above  the  clay.  Any  amount  of 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  buck,  or  to 
both.  The  brick  are  absolutely  uniform  in  size  and  thickness,  and  have 

no  granulations  through  the  center. 

The  mold  liners  and  plungers  can  be  quickly  removed  and  orna¬ 
mental  shapes  substituted.  All  duplicate  parts  are  made  to  gauges  and 
are  absolutely  interchangeable. 

The  aggregate  capacity  of  Boyd  Presses  now  in  successful 
operation  in  the  United  States,  (about  2,500,000  per  day)  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  other  power  presses  combined.  1  he  Boyd  Presses  are 
making  the  finest  pressed  brick  now  made  in  this  country. 

We  keep  in  stock  2-Mold.  3-Mold,  4-Mold  and  6-Mold  machines. 
We  guarantee  success  on  the  yard.  Purchasers  may  make  a  thoiough 
test  of  our  machines  before  acceptance.  I  he  New  Boyd  Press  will 
make  a  greater  quantity  of  perfect  brick  per  mold  than  am  othei  pi  ess. 

We  are  prepared  to  press  and  burn  samples  of  clay  at  our  Chicago 
factory,  where  machines  may  be  seen  under  belt  and  in  piocess  of  con¬ 
struction  at  all  times. 

If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


324  Dearlooin  St.. 
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THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 


Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons. 
Capacity,  2 5,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


Jd.  0.  U/tyitQey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  clay  -  W  o  r  k;  e  r  . 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  STRENGTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

f!  ! 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittnei,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sa\  s 
this  of  them:  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 

any  produced  by  any  other  machines. 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Gcen’l  Agent, 

Gfioenl  OfflCfl  and  Factory,  KEOKUK,  IA.  (Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
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The  Clay-worker 


Whittaker  Frees  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEBL£S  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  Quincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


WHITTAKER  BRICK  MACHINE  CO., 

Sole  Owners  and  Agents,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

lor  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


The  Cl.  A  V  -  W  ORKER. 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES, 

-£l.  EECO lESXD  UlSTEQUilLEE  I 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  l’a.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  1).  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Deak  Sir  : — Yours  of  3lst  ult.  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9  x  4%  x  2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 


Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  I 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  five  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all — all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  “The  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  du)  able  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction ;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  of 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  &  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  mooth  and  fine  finish,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker  ”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  first- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  111.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
last  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir: — The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — After  operating  ‘he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  most  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ol  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  111,  January  1st,  1889. 

Derr  Sir :— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  manipulate  and 
takc  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
Whittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W .  Brown,  President. 


The  Clay-worker. 
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ESTABLISHED  1801. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  “LION’’  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 


Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  30  hours. 

Pressure,  200  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE : 

1  The  main  feature  of  this  machine  is  its  great  strength,  power  and  durability;  the  pressure  on  each  brick  being  40  tons,  and  the  working  parts  are  so 
stromrlv  consHucted  that  there  is  no  spring  or  give  under  the  working  strain.  2.  The  great  simplicity  and  openness  of  framing  and  construction,  so  that  every 
mrt^f  th^macMne  is  easilv  accessible  tor  inspection,  lubrication  and  adjustment,  thereby  reducing  the  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  every  Brick  Press,  to  a 
minimum.  4.  Pressing  5  bricks  at  each  revolution  of  Machine,  keeps  the  regular  force  of  off-bearers  and  setters  fully  employed,  which  a  4  Brick  Machine  cannot 
<tr>  4  The  adiustment  of  each  machine  from  common  to  stock  brick  and  vice-versa,  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  time.  ,  _ 

Bes^dls  the  Presses  wl  manufacture  and  furnish  a  complete  set  of  Clay  Preparing  Machinery,  Elevators,  Mixers  and  Rollers  also  Engines  and  Boilers  corn- 
nlete  VVe  also  build  different  kinds  of  Steamboat  Machinery  and  Steam  Boilers,  Corliss  Engines,  Cotton  Compresses,  Water  Works  Plants,  Coal  and  Mineral 
^ifuiiig  Machinery,  Bridg^ Works? Hoisting  Travelers,  Cranes  and  Elevators.  Also  general  and  large  castings  and  machinery.  Any  further  information  cheerfully 

given. 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.  .  TTi  .  _  .  .  1Qon 

,  „  .,  .  Ogden,  Utah,  October  15, 1890. 

St.  Louis  Ivon  and  Machine  Works ,  St.  Louis ,  Mo ..  ,  .  . 

r\  lminiiPM  vAnrq  nf  tVip  i«?t  Inst  was  duly  received.  I  am  very  busy,  working  thirteen  hours  per  day  and  make  an  average  of  .>4,000  brick  in  that  time 
GENTLEMKN-Youre  of  ‘  “  t  w  ,  i  ly  and  wyas  unyable  to  get  for  three  months,  on  account  of  orders  ahead  of  mine  is  certainly  the  finest 

*  *  *  „  Mnphinp  mnde  without  anv  exception.  We  have  been  running  it  now  for  three  months,  day  and  night,  making  24,000  front  brick  every 

and  best  Dry  Press  Bnck  Machine  made  w  1  to  t  any  excel  non  tfae  machiue  and  drove  a  spike  through  an  inch  board  without  breaking  the  brick.  Our 

Len  SS!"1  t hc  Lion  BnTk  Machine  took  the  first  premium  at  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  10,  1890;  stood  the  severe  Hydraulic  Test  which  they  were  subjected 
brick  made  on  the  Lion  Bricx .  Macmne  wu&  i.  «  nronounced  them  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick.  You  can  look  for  an  order  from 
to  over  all  ^Bere,  without  crushing  and  tl  e  J  dg  •  p  „0t  stopped  an  hour  during  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothing  for 

*  Wisffi you ^uch  suS  l  am  PPYours  Very  Truly,  W.  M.  ANDERSON,  Manager  A  nderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.  „  .  ,  .... 

.  _  -  .  M  .  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  7,  1890. 

St.  Louis  Iron  ™  ac  ■ 'r?t8m  nth?a  ’0  "  put  in  one  of  y0Ur  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machines  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  This  machine  made  brick 

GENTLEMEN- About  eight  months  ago  we  put  in  o  >  Press  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 

of  such  flnequjJi^  that  we  ^^grea.Iyfo  r?He  m .  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 

5  SSK  KS.r.S.JSSS'Ver  da,-  tea  hour,.  The  «».  of  •»*»  b,  c.  T.  Baughs,  Secy 


I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  first-class  in  every  respect.-ISAAC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 

These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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OXLZPXLOXTXr : 


The  36-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day 

The  40-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day 

The  48-inch  Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  75, 000  to  100,000  brick  per  day 


TZESTI^ZCOIfcTI.^lL.S. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Work?,  Thad.  S.  Smith,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  81.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  slate  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
excellent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  Truly,  Tiiad  S.  Smith. 


Of  Very  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  BrPk  Press  Co  ,  Chicago,  Oct.  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  Feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy,  Ill. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va. 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 

W rite  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 2  Machines. 

H.  C.  Gillick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  10, 1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir:— In  response  to  your  inquiry,  will  say  that  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  40"  Disintegrator  purchased  over  one  year  ago.  It  does  its  work  well 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  never  gives  us  a  minute’s  trouble.  We  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  trade.  Yours  Respectfully, 

KENTUCKY  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  Fred  Gf.rnest,  \  ice  Pres. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  20, 1889. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

We  have  been  using  one  of  your  40"  Disintegrators  for  two  years,  and,  will 
say,  that  no  other  Disintegrator  will  prepare  clay  as  nicely  for  dry  pressed 
brick.  It  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  in  10  hours,  and  is  a  very  durable 
machine.  Yours  Respectfully, 

COLLEGE  HILL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


North  Baltimore,  O.,  July  29, 1891. 
Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  Improved  Disintegrator,  will 
say,  nothing  better  has,  in  my  opinion,  ever  been  developed  for  pulverizing 
dry  clay.  In  former  years  I  experimented  with  almost  every  pulverizer  in  the 
market,  and  finally  settled  on  the  Stedman  as  the  most  serviceable  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest  amount  of  clay  in  a  given  time.  The  two  machines  that  I  now 
have  in  operation  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  during  the  present  busy 
season,  are  running  nights  as  well.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  been 
improving  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  am  almost  sorry  that  I  am 
not  in  need  of  another  that  I  might  buy  the  latest. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

CENTRAL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  W.  D.  Richardson,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrator  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


AUEORA,  I2STID- 


NOTICE.-In  stating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  we  always  give  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 
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Eureka ! 


Eureka! 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT! 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 


Wm.  Johnson’s  Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery  and  Kilns. 


Cur  Specialties  : 


FIRE  BRICKS,  VITRIFIED  STREET  PAVING  BRICKS,  FIRE  PROOF  BUILDING  BRICKS. 


RESULTS  OBTAINED. 


ECONOMY : — Lowest  minimum  cost  of  production. 

QUALITY : — The  highest  grade  produced. 

After  diligent  seaich  and  inquiry  and  careful  examination  into  ail  the  various  makes  of  machinery,  our  Company  finally  settled 
upon  and  placed  in  their  works,  a  complete  system  of  the  celebrated  Johnson  English  Patent  Process  of  Fire  Brick  Machinery  and 
Kilns. 

We  have  made  an  exhaustive,  thorough,  and  practical  test  for  one  entire  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  can  honestly 
say:  “EUREKA!  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT.”  So  much  pleased  are  we  at  the  results  in  the  cost  of  our  production  and  the  quality 
of  the  goods  produced,  that  our  Company  is  now  constructing  and  equipping  a  model  plant  at  Jolinsonburg,  Pa  ,  which  will  be  the 
largest  and  finest  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country— all  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Wm.  Johnson,  the 
inventor,  of  Leeds.  England. 

, - REVOLUTION  IN  BRICKMAKING. - , 


Our  machinery  and  the  process  embodies  “THE  ONLY  CORRECT  PRINCIPLE”  to  give  the  “HIGHEST  QUALITY,  EQUAL 
TO  HaND-MADE  BRICKS,  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MACHINERY”  so  far  “HAS  FAILED  TO  PRODUCE.” 

Leading  manufacturers  have  visited  our  works  at  Somerset,  and  express  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  process  and 
machinery,  sayiag  we  have  finally  obtained  what  they  have  all  been  seeking  for  so  long  a  time,  that  is  “MACHINERY  THAT  WILL 
PRODUCE  BRICKS  EQUAL  TO  HAND-MADE;”  and  some  of  them  have  already  given  orders  for  complete  plants  to  supplant 
those  which  they  now  have  in  use. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  brickmaking,  and  contemplate  building  new  works,  or  changing  over  their  old,  should  not  fail 
to  write  us,  or  visit  our  works  at  Somerset.  We  should  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  concerning  our  Johnson  Patent  Machinery, 
as  we  are  now  interested  in  the  patents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  shall  make  a  specialty  of  this  business. 

We  have  intellgent  men  in  our  employ  to  answer  all  inquiries,  and  give  information  on  all  points.  We  can  also  give  estimates 
on  machinery,  kilns  and  everything  connected  with  a  plant. 

Complete  plants  of  our  new  system  can  be  seen,  and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  the  following  well  known  manufacturers  : 

Chrystie  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  Louisville,  Ky.,  K.  B.  Grahn,  Proprietors. 

Somerset  Potters  Works  Co.,  Somerset,  Mass. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  over  all  competitors,  for 
his  machinery. 

Patent  Kilns:  We  have  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  use,  which  will  save  money  for  manufacturers.  We  challenge  compar¬ 
ison  for  quality  and  economy  in  burning  bricks. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  SOMERSET  POTTERS  WORKS  CO.,  Somerset,  Mass.,  W.  H. 

Sanford,  Treas. 

Sole  owners  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  Wm.  Johnson’s  Patent  Brick  Machinery. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Cuts  of  our  Machinery  will  appear  in  the  following  issue  of  this  paper. 
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D.  V.  PURINCTON,  Pres. 


W.  8.  PURINCTON,  V.  Pres,  and  Cen.  Manager.  A.  A.  MATTE80N,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Purington  Paving  Brick  Company, 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 


^ug-..l-2T 


Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co., 


CITY. 


Gentlemen:-  I  have  just  returned  from  Galesburg  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  as  well  as  ourselves  on  the  improved  con- 
dition  of  the  dryers  that  you  built  for  me  about  a  year  ago.  The 


changes  that  you  have  made  on  them  lately  have  improved  the  dryers 
very  much  and  the  temperature  therein  averages  23  degrees  higher 


since  the  improvements  were  made. 

I  never  saw  dryers  working  better  than  those  are  doing  at 
Galesburg,  and  I  suggest  that  hereafter  you  build  all  your  dryers 


Vol.  XVI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER  15,  1891. 


No.  5 


THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 


The  Nation’s  Capital,  where  the  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
is  to  be  held  Jan’y  12  to  16,  ’92. 


1  f  IEWED  from  the  industrial  stand- 
point  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  family 
resemblance  between  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  motor  in 
each  case  is  found  in  mills  or  factories, 
or  other  great  centers  of  organized 
mechanical  and  brain-racking  effort, 
and  should  these  sources  of  wealth  be¬ 
come  less  numerous  or  prosperous  there 
would  inevitably  be  a  marked  decline  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  or  communities  in  which 
they  were  located.  The  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  unique  in  this  as  in  many 
other  respects.  Within  the  boundaries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  no 
factories  worthy  of  the  name;  no  great 
business  enterprises  dependent  upon  the 
popular  whim  or  fashion.  For  years  it 
was  the  dream  of  those  who  assisted  in 
founding  the  city  that  it  would  some 
day  become  a  great  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter  and  many  a  speculator  who  seemed 
to  be  clear-headed  made 
what  have  since  been 
proven  to  be  permanent 
investments  along  the  riv¬ 
er  front  and  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  To-day 
there  area  few  individuals 
who  incline  to  the  belief 
that  at  some  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  time  the  almost  un¬ 
equalled  water  power  of 
the  Upper  Potomac  will 
be  utilized  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes. 

Arrayed  against  these 
progressive  spirits,  but  not 
engaged  in  actual  hostili¬ 
ties,  are  those  who  believe 
that  Washington  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  city  of  homes, 
a  place  of  rest,  a  quiet  pop¬ 
ulous  nook  in  which  afflu¬ 
ence  may  pass  the  remainder  of,  per¬ 
haps,  overbusy  existence  far  from  the 
elements  of  disturbance  so  frequent 
in  all  American  cities  save  this  particu¬ 
lar  one.  Here  the  atmosphere  is  un¬ 


tainted  by  the  smoke  from  a  hundred 
shafts,  the  odor  of  chemicals  pollutes 
not  the  pure  air,  and  without  stain, 
other  than  from  its  own  banks,  the 
beautiful  Potomac  glides  smoothly  past 


Wm  ; 


■ 


Height  555  feet. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

Highest  structure  of  the  kind,  ever  made  by  man.  Cost  SI, 130, 000 

the  city’s  feet  on  its  noiseless  journey  to 
the  Atlantic.  Thousands  of  the  wealthy 
of  this  and  other  lands  have  been 
charmed  with  the  social,  the  unbusiness¬ 
like  activity  of  Washington;  with  its 


magnificent  buildings;  its  broad  and 
smoothly  paved  streets;  its  countless 
shade  trees ;  its  many  parks.  Such  as 
these  have  purchased  homes  here,  and, 
as  their  number  has  increased  in  like 
proportion,  has  there  been  increased  but 
not  outspoken  disinclination  to  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  manufactories.  The 
great  army  of  laborers,  so  noticeable  a 
feature  in  the  social  structure  of  most 
cities,  is  here  but  a  small  detachment. 
Therefore  it  may  be  safe  to  reiterate  the 
statement  that  Washington  is  unique. 

So  marked  are  the  differences  between 
this  and  other  cities  that  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  alone  can  show  the  stranger  the 
main  points.  Architectural  diversity  is 
probably  one  of  the  more  prominent 
features.  Every  traveler  knows  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  its  respectable  monotony  of 
design,  and  the  fame  of  Baltimore’s  ever¬ 
present  white  stone  steps  and  'window¬ 
sills  is  international,  but  Washington 
has  no  purely  local  style  of  building. 
You  can  construct  almost  any  kind  of 
decent-appearing  residence  without  of¬ 
fending  local  architectural  canons,  for 
there  are  none.  The  population  of  the 
National  Capital  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cosmopolitan  in 
every  way.  Only  at  a  great 
political  and  governmen¬ 
tal  center  likeWashington 
could  be  found  such  a 
conglomeration  of  interest¬ 
ing  humanity  as  is  inclu¬ 
ded  in  this  city’s  roster. 
Not  a  town  of  any  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  country  but 
has  numerous  representa¬ 
tives  either  in  business  or 
in  the  departments,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  all. 
Every  country  known  a- 
mong  men  has  its  volun¬ 
tary  or  involuntary  dele¬ 
gates  here,  and  it  would 
only  require  an  hour  or 
two  of  what  a  cowhoy 
would  term  “rounding  up” 
to  duplicate  the  lingual  confusion  which 
made  Babel  historic.  An  afternoon 
stroll  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  a 
Sunday  walk  up  Connecticut  Avenue 
will  bring  you  into  more  or  less  close 
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was  visible,  unless  we  except  a  road, 
with  two  buildings  on  each  side  of  it, 
called  New  Jersey  Avenue.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  leading,  as  laid  down 
on  paper,  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  mansion,  was  nearly  the  whole 
distance  a  deep  morass  covered  with 
alder  bushes,  which  were  cut  through  to 
the  President’s  house;  and  near  George¬ 
town  a  block  of  houses  had  been 
erected,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
‘six  buildings.’  There  were  also  two 
other  blocks  consisting  of  two  or  three 
dwelling  houses  in  different  directions, 
and  now  and  then  an  insulated  wooden 
habitation;  the  intervening  spaces,  and, 
indeed,  the  surface  of  the  city  generally 
being  covered  with  scrub-oak  bushes  on 
the  higher  grounds,  and  on  the  marshy 
soil  either  trees  or  some  sort  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  there  appeared  to  be  but  two 
really  comfortable  habitations  in  all 
respects  within  the  bounds  of  the  city. 
The  roads  in  every  direction  were  muddy 
and  unimproved.  A  sidewalk  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  one  instance  by  a  covering 
formed  of  the  chips  hewed  for  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  It  extended  but  a  little  way  and 
was  of  little  value;  for  in  dry  weather 
the  sharp  fragments  cut  our  shoes  and 
in  wet  weather  covered  them  with  white 
mortar.” 

Nearly  forty  years  later  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  sketched  Washington  with  no 
friendly  pencil,  and  the  picture  was  far 
from  attractive. 

How  everything  is  changed!  Thous¬ 
ands  of  the  most  completely  comfortable 
homes  in  the  world  are  there.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  mud,  for  rain  may  fall 
for  a  week  and  when  it  ceases  the 
asphalt  paved  streets  are  dry  in  an  hour. 

A  million  shade  trees  protect  the  popu¬ 
lace  from  the  summer’s  sun.  Stores  of 
the  most  modern  description  supply  the 
needs  of  that  portion  of  mankind  which® 
is  able  to  pay  for  wbat  it  wants.  Noll 
only  is  the  original  city  site  fairly  well! 
occupied  with  residences  and  parks,  but! 
the  suburbs,  even  in  Virginia  and  Mary-pj 
land,  have  hundreds  of  Washingtonians f 
residing  therein.  It  is  the  great  nation-1 


the  most  comfortable  of  cities,  Wash¬ 
ington  is  unique. 

Geo.  H.  Harries. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ROOFING  TILES. 


Sixth  Paper. 


INURING  the  last  three  weeks  I  have 
been  traveling  through  the  middle 
of  France;  it  is  a  clay  country  and  I 
have  been  able  to  see  some  very  large 
manufactories  of  clay  products,  though 
I  have  been  interested,  for  the  most 
part,  in  tiling.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  question  which  should  interest 
American  manufacturers  of  clay  work. 
Colored  bricks  of  many  kinds  might 
very  properly  come  in  for  a  large  share 
of  attention.  The  brick  architecture  of 
the  French  people  is  quite  florid  and 
brilliant.  They  make  a  very  free  use  of 
bricks  in  patterns,  employing  colored 
bricks,  enameled  and  natural,  and,  as 
well,  tilings  of  brilliant  designs.  They 
are  very  successful  in  handling  these 
combinations.  Their  artists  and  archi¬ 
tects  are  highly  schooled  and  they  are 
able  to  use  many  colored  designs  in  a 
very  effective,  though  by  no  means  start¬ 
ling  manner.  While  the  coloring  is 
very  brilliant,  the  harmony  is  almost 
universally  so  complete  and  satisfactory 
as  not  to  be  noticed  particularly  on 
account  of  its  color,  but  rather  on 
account  of  its  harmony  and  beauty. 
Brilliancy  of  color  is  the  characteristic 
of  French  brick  and  terra  cotta  work. 

The  tiling  which  I  here  illustrate  is 
the  pattern  commonly  in  use  in  the 
middle  of  France.  They  are  shipped 
all  over  the  country,  but  the  design 
which  I  here  show  is  one  which  em¬ 
anates  especially  from  the  Midi,  as  the 
modern  characteristic  design  of  that 
section.  However,  in  this  same  section 
all  kinds  of  tiling  are  made.  The  old 
patterns  which  I  have  illustrated  during 
the  months  past  are  to  be  seen  in  the 

tile  factories,  and  on  the  roofs,  but  the 
s  7 

^pattern  which  I  have  illustrated  in 

fconnection  with  this  article  is  the 


contact  with  people  of  all  nations  and 
kindred  and  tongues;  the  foreigners 
ranging  from  the  high  bred  diplomat  to 
the  lowly  vender  of  “ze  banan.” 

Putting  together  the  two  facts,  that 
Washington  is  not  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  city  and  that  it  has  in  its 
population  such  a  large  proportion  of 
distinguished  Americans  and  foreigners, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  the 
theory  that  aristocratic  ideas  prevailed 
to  an  uncomfortable  and  un-American 
extent.  Such  a  theory,  however,  would 
have  no  substantial  foundation,  for  there 
is  not  another  city  in  any  civilized 
country  where  money  or  position  count 
for  so  little  in  social  life  as  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Good  repute,  reasonable  education 
and  decent  clothing  are  sufficient  pass¬ 
ports. 

But  Washington  was  not  always  such 
a  desirable  place  of  residence.  Without 
going  back  to  the  days  when  the  Mana- 
lioacs,  those  fierce  aboriginal  enemies  of 
the  equally  savage  Powhatans,  occupied 
the  territory  now  known  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  when  Henry  Fleet,  the 
English  fur-trader,  wrote  of  it:  “This 
place  is  without  question  the  most 
healthful  and  pleasant  in  all  this 
country  and  most  convenient  for  habi¬ 
tation;  the  air  temperate  in  summer 
and  not  violent  in  winter,”  there  was  a 
time  when  the  brickmakers  of  the 
United  States  would  hardly  have  se¬ 
lected  this  city  as  the  place  for  a  con¬ 
vention.  A  vast  quantity  of  satirical 
matter,  descriptive  of  the  condition  of 
Washington  in  1800,  found  its  way  into 
print.  The  government  had  just  moved 
its  headquarters  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  “Federal  City,”  when  the  witty  Abbe 
Correa  de  Serra,  minister  from  Portugal, 
bestowed  upon  Washington  the  title  of 
“The  city  of  magnificent  distances,”  his 
reference  being  to  the  great  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  widely  scattered  houses. 
Joseph  West  Moore,  who  has  written 
much  of  local  history,  has  preserved  a 
letter  that  bears  the  autograph  of  John 
Cotton  Smith,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut.  He  reached  here  in 
1800  and  wrote  home  as  follows:  “Our 
approach  to  the  city  was  accompanied 
with  sensations  not  easily  described. 
One  wing  of  the  Capitol  only  had  been 
erected,  which,  with  the  President’s 
house,  a  mile  distant  from  it,  both  con¬ 
structed  of  white  sandstone,  vere 
shining  objects  in  dismal  contrast  with 
the  scenes  around  them.  Instead  of 
recognizing  the  avenue  and  streets  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  plan  of  the  city,  not  one 


XT 

al  convention  city,  not  a  week  passing 
by  without  witnessing  some  great  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  at  the  National  Cap¬ 
ital.  At  once  the  most  beautiful  and 


modern  tile  which  belongs  to  this  period 
alone.  It  is  the  invention  of  recent 
years. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  lengthwise  section, 
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giving  the  full  length  of  one  tile  and 
the  laps  on  each  end.  The  lap  may 
vary  a  little  from  the  back  ridge  down 
to  the  shoulder  on  the  face  of  the  tile. 
It  is  usually,  however,  to  give  it  the  full 
lap,  as  shown  on  the  drawing,  though  it 
is  not  altogether  necessary. 

Fig.  2  is  the  back  of  one  of  these  tiles. 
The  lugs  at  the  upper  end  are  indi¬ 
cated.  As  seen  in  the  section,  it  might 
be  expected  that  they  run  all  the  way 
accross,  though  the  plan  shows  just  the 
position  that  they  occupy.  The  centre 
lug  has  a  hole  through  it,  through  which 
may  be  passed  a  wire  to  fasten  itin  order  to 


the  sheathing.  The  sheathing,  it  may  be 
known,  is  in  the  form  of  lath,  being 
quite  narrow,  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  and  one  inch  thick.  There 
is  one  lath  of  this  kind  to  each  tile.  The 
little  diamond  shaped  figures  shown  on 
the  back  are  depressions  which  show  on 


name  of  the  company  which  makes  the 
tiling  and  the  various  manufactories  and 
salesrooms. 


- ' - ' 

this  part  of  the  tile  as  coming  under 
the  diamond  figure  on  the  outside  face. 
Sometimes  the  back  of  the  tile  is  laid 
off  in  light  diamond  shaped  ridges.  At 
other  times  in  lightly  recessed  parellel 
lines.  Again,  the  space  is  entirely  given 
up  to  lettering,  giving  the  name  of  the 


Fig.  3  gives  a  cross  section  through 
one  of  the  tiles,  and  shows  as  plainly  as 
may  be  the  general  form  of  the  joint 
where  they  lap  together  and  the  sizes 
of  the  various  parts.  The  dotted  lines 
below  the  under  side  of  the  tile  are  in¬ 
tended  to  indicate  the  lap  or  curve  part 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  tile,  with  the 
little  opening  cut  out  where  the  laps  of 
the  next  lower  tiles  fit  into  it.  The 
joints  are  broken  in  laying  these  tiles 
just  the  same  as  in  slate,  though,  of 
course,  the  weather  lap  or  bond  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  different  matter. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  section  similar  to  Fig. 
3,  though  with  the  tile  next  above  it 
shown  as  coming  down  on  to  it.  This 
section  is  taken  above  the  diamond  and 
immediately  next  to  the  tile  which  laps 
over  it.  The  raise  of  the  ridges  at  the 
laps  and  the  diamond  of  the  upper  tile 
are  clearly  shown  in  this  cut.  The 
purpose  of  the  diamond  is  to  throw  the 
water  away  from  the  centre  of  the  tile 
so  that  when  it  comes  to  the  one  next 
below  it  will  miss  the  joint  and  pass 
away  from  the  channel  lap  and  to  the 
plain  face  of  the  tile.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  does  this,  it  forms  a  stay  to  the 
tile  and  prevents  its  warping. 

Fig.  5  gives  the  face  of  the  tile  in 
plain.  The  ridges  and  laps  are  shown 
as  they  would  when  looking  directly  in¬ 
to  it  from  above  with  no  other  tile 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  By  means 
of  this  drawing  several  little  points 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  others  are 
made  plain. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  part  of  the  same  view 
of  this  tile;  that  is,  the  upper  part,  with 
the  lap  of  two  other  tiles  coming 
down  over  it.  Here  is  illustrated 
the  office  of  the  little  diamond  at 
^  the  foot  of  the  tiles.  It  may  be 
seen  that  they  shed  the  water  away 
from  the  lap  joints.  While  they  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  they  are 
certainly  a  great  advantage. 

I  have  given,  I  believe,  drawings  and 
descriptions  sufficient  clear  that  anyone 
used  to  working  from  drawings  can 
make  these  tiles.  I  have  asked  the 


editor  to  have  them  reproduced  the 
same  size,  as  I  have  made  them  full  sized, 
which  is  one-fourth  theactual  size  of  the 
tile.  This  makes  the  tile  measure 
sixteen  and  one-fourth  inches 
iong.  Thus  we  have  the  sizes  of 
all  the  parts. 

I  imagine  that  an  argument 
which  might  be  made  against 
a  tile  roof  of  this  kind  by 
one  who  had  not  seen  it 
would  be  that  freezing  and  thawing 
would  break  it  or  work  water  through 
the  joints.  In  answer  to  the  reply  that 
they  are  coming  in  use  here,  such  a 
person  would  say  that  the  climate  of 


France  is  much  milder  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  truth  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  winters  of  France  are 
quite  as  hard  on  a  roof  as  anything  with 


which  we  have  to  contend ;  the  freezing 
and  thawing  is  constant,  and  subjects  a 
roflf  to  more  strain  than  two  or  three 
winters  in  our  section  of  the  United 
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States.  One  reason  why  freezing  and 
thawing  has  so  little  effect  on  this  tile  is 
that  it  is  only  fastened  at  one  end. 
Thus  it  may  give  a  little  without  a 
chance  of  breakage  or  injury. 

It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  these 
tiles  are  impervious  to  moisture,  being 
rendered  so,  more  from  the  character  of 
the  clay  from  which  they  are  made  than 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
handled.  There  is  a  fire  clay  quality  in 
nearly  all  of  the  clay  products  which  I 
have  met  in  this  country. 

I  am  now  at  work  on  drawings  of  clay 
rafter  coverings  for  the  faces  of  cables. 
These  coverings  make  the  projecting 
wood-work  almost  entirely  fire  proof,  and 
when  supplemented  with  a  gutter 
molding  of  the  same  general  char¬ 
acter  along  the  lines  of  the  project¬ 
ing  eaves,  it  not  only  presents  a 
very  stable  construction,  but  a  very 
beautiful  one  as  well.  It  may  be 
well  to  explain  that  this  covering 
for  the  face  of  the  rafters  and  the 
gutter  molding  does  away  with  all 
wood-work  which  usually  shows  in 
gable  construction,  as  well  as  where 
the  eaves  come  beyond  the  wall. 

This  form  of  tile  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  newer  structures  of 
France,  and  is  very  picturesque 
and  substantial.  It  is  certainly 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  I  shall 
give  drawings  of  it  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Clay-Worker.  It 
presents  a  new  field  for  clay  in  our 
country.  The  work  may  be  made 
from  dies,  and  requires  only  a  little 
more  skill  than  good  brickmaking. 

I  saw  in  the  city  of  Blois,  a  few 
days  ago,  some  splendid  brick 
pavements.  The  bricks  were  of 
the  ordinary  type,  used  in  paving, 
and  I  understand  it  has  been 
down  for  six  years.  There  was 
little,  or  no  indication,  of  wear.  I  wish 
to  say,  however,  that  these  brick  were 
laid  directly  on  a  seven  inch  bed  of 
concrete,  and  were  laid  on  and  filled  in 
with  Portland  cement  mortar.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  made  a  beautiful  street;  was  as 
smooth  as  a  floor,  impervious  to  moisture 
and  drained  perfectly.  It  is  well  to 
understand  in  this  connection  that  the 
perfect  drainage  of  a  street  or  road  is 
one  thing  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  cleanliness.  It  cannot  be  perfectly 
drained  unless  it  is  entirely  smooth.  I 
wish  to  repeat  at  this  time  what  I  have 
said  before,  that  I  do  not  believe  a  brick 
pavement  will  ever  be  entirely  success¬ 


ful  unless  laid  on  an  unyielding  and 
solid  foundation.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  a  temptation  to  put  in  something 
cheaper  so  that  it  will  compete  with 
other  street  coverings,  I  am  convinced 
that,  such  a  policy  will  be  a  losing  one 
in  the  long  run.  If  brick  pavements 
were  laid  on  nothing  but  the  best 
foundation,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  six 
or  seven  inch  bed  of  concrete,  the  brick 
would  get  the  credit  for  the  foundation 
as  well  as  for  the  good  surface,  and  in 
that  way  receive  a  double  advantage. 
This  stretch  of  pavement  which  I  saw 
in  Blois  is  the  first  which  I  have  seen 
used  on  the  regularly  traveled  streets  of 
France.  Many  of  the  courts  and  all  the 
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BY  R.  BRICK. 


MURRELL  DOBBINS,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Philadelphia. 

first-class  stables  are  floored  with  brick 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  described. 

I  am  informed  that  brick  streets  are 
coming  into  use  in  Bordeaux,  though  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying 
this  statement.  Louis  Gibson. 

Paris,  Sep.  25th.,  1891. 


Trip-hammer  advertising  is  the  kind 
that  creates  industries  that  make  us 
marvel  at  their  magnitude.  How  long 
would  it  take  to  shape  the  hot  iron  if  a 
stroke  was  given  this  week  and  another 
six  months  hence?  Constant  pounding 
is  what  does  the  business. — IF.  F.  Cook. 


“WHO  WILL  WATCH  THE  WATCHMAN  ?” 

7™HIS  query  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
^  the  brick  manufacturer,  for  he 
must  have  a  night  watchman  who  should 
at  the  same  time  have  charge  of  the 
firemen  on  the  kilns  and  driers. 
“Watchman  tell  us  of  the  night,  what 
the  signs  of  promise  are.”  This  request 
would  embarrass  most  watchmen,  as  they 
know  very  little  of  the  night.  Who, 
that  has  charge  of  a  factory,  has  gone 
there  in  the  third  watch  of  the  night, 
and  found  all  quiet  along  the  line 
— aye,  even  a  profound  stillness 
had  complete  possession  of  the 
place;  but,  as  he  wandered  along 
near  some  retired  spot  protected 
from  the  North  wind’s  breath,  the 
solitude  seems  disturbed  and  aggra¬ 
vated.  The  investigator  is  sere¬ 
naded  by  the  sweet  music  that 
always  lingers  fondly  near  those 
who  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  weary ; 
the  innocent  and  the  just.  Here 
they  lie  side  by  side  without  re¬ 
gard  to  race,  color,  rank  or  pay — 
watchmen  and  burners  recupera¬ 
ting  their  exhausted  vitality, 
against  the  next  day’s  hard  work 
— visiting  the  resorts  of  the  city, 
hunting  or  making  garden.  The 
first  generous  impulse  of  the  be¬ 
holder  is  that  they  are  all  sick  or 
“tired.”  Upon  examination  he 
finds  them  in  the  following  slate: 
Pulse  regular,  respiration  rather 
laborious,  with  accompaniment 
and  variations,  temperature  nor¬ 
mal,  provided  they  found  a  normal 
place  to  repose  their  weary  frames. 
The  next  move  is  to  investigate 
the  fires  in  the  kiln  or  dryer. 
Here  the  temperature  is  way  down 
almost  to  the  point  of  dissolution 
and  several  degrees  below  the  point 
of  combustion.  They  will  require  a 
dose  of  fine  split  wood  before  they  can 
take  anything  so  nourishing  as  a  charge 
of  coal.  A  brick  is  now  thrown  on  the 
roof  immediately  over  the  sleepers. 
The  vigilant  watchman  ever  on  the  alert 
for  any  signs  of  intruders,  rolls  over  and 
assumes  a  sitting  posture,  rubs  his  eyes, 
rears  up  on  his  hind  legs,  looks  about 
him  with  an  air  of  severity;  after  assur¬ 
ing  himself  that  “all  is  well”  and  nobody 
but  himself  knows  it,  he  dons  his  dig- 
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nity  and  his  battered  hat  that  has  rolled 
off  to  one  side,  and  in  a  severe  tone,  says : 
“Boys,  get  up  and  fire!  I  believe  you 
fellows  have  been  asleep!  This  will 
never  do!  Split  up  some  planks  and 
start  those  fires,  and  get  them  hot  by  the 
time  the  ‘super’  gets  here!”  In  the 
morning  when  the  aforesaid  “super” 
arrives  and  looks  over  the  kilns  he  con¬ 
cludes  there  has  been  little  or  no  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  night.  He  interviews 
the  watchman,  tells  him  that  the  kiln 
is  not  in  the  shape  he  expected  to  find 
it,  and  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  dry 
brick  in  the  dryer.  The  watchman  at 
once  climbs  to  the  very  summit  of  his 
dignity,  and  informs  the  “super”  that 
the  fires  have  been  kept  right  up  to  and 
above  par,  all  night,  volunteering  the 
information  that  neither  he  nor  his 
men  had  “batted”  their  eyes  in  sleep  all 
night,  and,  if  you  think  I  sleep  here  in 
the  night  you  had  better  get  some  one 
else  to  be  your  night  watchman.” 

The  “super”  is  overwhelmed  and  goes 
oft  wondering  why  it  is  that  a  kiln  of 
brick  works  so  different  one  time  from 
what  it  does  another.  If  he  could  have 
seen  the  fires  or  the  place  where  they 
should  have  been,  when  the  brick  fell 
heavily  upon  the  roof  immediately  over 
the  heads  of  the  weary  sons  of  toil,  it 
would  not  have  seemed  mysterious  to 
him.  And  this  little  scene  is  very  often 
the  only  explanation  for  broken  arch 
bricks  and  poor  burns  generally,  and, 
for  tons  of  fuel  wasted.  When  a  kiln  of 
bricks  are  allowed  to  chill,  they  are  more 
or  less  damaged,  and,  in  large  kilns, 
requires  12  to  24  hours  hard  firing  to 
restore  the  heat  that  was  lost;  and  every 
pound  of  fuel  used  during  those  hours 
of  firing  is  fuel  that  could  have  been 
saved  to  burn  another  kiln. 

The  importance  of  a  night  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  watchman,  who  will  sleep  in 
the  day-time  and  keep  wide  awake  every 
minute  of  the  night-time  cannot  be 
overestimated.  He,  is  “a  jewel  rich  and 
rare,”  especially  the  latter. 

The  remedy  is  a  night  register,  requir¬ 
ing  the  watchman  to  be  at  certain  points 
in  different  parts  of  the  works  at  regular 
intervals  and  punch  the  time  register. 
A  failure  to  do  this  will  show  up  in  the 
morning.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  query  “Who 
will  watch  the  watchman?” 

The  loss  of  fuel  and  damage  to  ware 
is  not  the  only  loss  or  risk.  The  watch¬ 
man’s  first  duty  is  to  guard  the  works 
from  fire,  and  when  he  lies  down  and 
sleeps  he  has  betrayed  that  great  trust 


and  leaves  his  employer’s  works  to  the 
flames,  should  fire  break  out. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  an  excur¬ 
sion  through  the  works  in  the  tired 
hours  of  the  night.  In  this  way  many 
mysteries  can  be  cleared  up,  and  many 
theories  exploded. 


Written  for  the  Clav-Workcr. 
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No.  13. 


CONDUCTION  AND  CONVECTION  OF  HEAT. 

DEAR  WILL: — You  will  remember 
in  my  last  letter  I  considered  the 
necessity  of  coating  boilers  and  steam 
pipes  with  a  non-conducting  material  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat  by  conduc¬ 
tion  and  radiation.  In  this  letter  I  in¬ 
tend  to  show  you  how  diffusion  of  heat 
may  be  assisted  by  conduction,  and  will 
commence  with  the  domestic  grate,  or, 
open  fire-place  as  a  very  sorry  specimen 
of  a  heat  diffuser,  the  cheerful  blaze  of 
which  has  been  vaunted  by  almost  every 
Englishman  and  woman  who  could 
speak,  or  use  a  pen. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  me  to 
make  original  observations  on  this  well 
handled  subject,  still,  as  this  is  a  very 
fruitful  field  of  fuel  wasting  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  it.  Charles  Dickens  in 
his  “American  Notes”  abominates  the 
stove  and  he  as  lavishly  extols  the  open 
grate,  and  very  justly  too — the  latter — 
from  his  standpoint ;  he  wanted  a  fire  to 
serve  him  in  another  capacity,  besides, 
keeping  him  comfortably  warm.  He 
used  its  ever  changing  vagaries  to  feed 
and  enliven  bis  fertile  imagination. 
Economy  of  fuel  was  not  the  object  of 
his  research.  A  snug  corner  by  some 
old-fashioned  fire-place,  where  he  could 
fall  into  a  reverie  with  “faces  in  the  fire” 
was  to  him,  worth  a  million  fold  the 
value  of  the  fuel  wasted  by  escaping  up 
the  chimney.  Stoves  and  anthracite 
coal  had  no  charm  for  Dickens,  he  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  90  per  cent, 
of  heat  rushing  up  the  chimney  from 
the  “cheerful  grate,”  not  he,  nor  would 
it  have  bothered  him  if  99  per  cent,  had 
so  been  wasted  providing  the  remaining 
1  per  cent,  would  keep  him  warm  and 
comfortable. 

Without  further  consideration  of  the 
wasteful  fire-place,  just  now,  we  will  pass 
on  to  its  successor,  the  stove;  and  here 
we  find  a  decided  improvement  as  far  as 
economy  of  fuel  is  concerned.  First, 
the  fire  is  enclosed  in  a  moderately  good 
conductor — iron — which  is  free  to  radi¬ 
ate  heat  from  every  side;  the  stove-pipe 


is  also  iron  and  radiates  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  in  the  brick  chimney.  You  will 
at  once  recognize  that  the  stove  and  its 
pipe  are  just  the  reverse  of  the  boiler  and 
its  steam  pipe  so  far  as  conduction  and 
radiation  are  concerned.  In  the  stove 
good  conduction  and  radiation  are  the 
ends  to  be  attained ;  in  the  boiler  and 
steam  pipe  their  prevention  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  this  end  the  stove  and  its 
pipe  must  be  kept  as  free  from  soot  and 
dust  as  possible,  both  these  being  very 
bad  conductors  of  heat. 

Our  object  now  being  the  diffusion  of 
heat  to  every  part  of  the  room  in  which 
the  stove  is  placed,  brings  us  to  that 
part  of  our  subject  where  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  convection  of  heat. 

My  dictionary  definition  of  “convec¬ 
tion”  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  I 
think;  it  says  it  is“Theactof  conveying 
especially  heat,  by  the  ascent  of  the 
heated  particles  in  a  gas  or  liquid.”  It 
may  at  first  be  rather  difficult  for  you — 
as  it  was  for  me — to  distinguish  clearly 
between  conduction  and  convection,  but 
a  little  close  attention  will  enable  you 
to  see  them  as  two  very  distinct  pro¬ 
cesses,  remembering  too,  that,  solids  con¬ 
duct,  and,  gases  and  liquids  convey. 

Now  in  the  case  we  have  in  hand,  of 
heating  a  room  by  means  of  a  stove;  the 
heat  generated  inside  the  stove  is  first 
conducted,  through  the  materialjof  which 
the  stove  is  made  and  is  radiated  into 
the  room  in  every  direction  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  stove  and  is  then 
carried,  or,  conveyed  by  the  air  in  the 
room  up  towards  the  ceiling,  giving  up 
its  heat  to  anything  it  comes  in  contact 
with,  colder  than  itself,  and  finally  this 
warmed  air  descends  to  take  the  place 
of  other  particles  of  air  that  have  been 
heated  and  are  consequently  rising. 
Now  if  we  place  our  stove  on  the  floor 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  there  will  be 
currents  of  air  sent  in,  near  the  floor, 
from  each  side  of  the  room  to  the  stove, 
and  currents  in  the  opposite  direction 
near  the  ceiling,  viz.,  from  just  over  the 
stove  to  each  side  of  the  room.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  stove  there  will  be  up 
currents,  and  near  each  side  of  the  room 
down  currents,  thus  establishing  a  series 
of  circular  currents  which  are  kept  in 
rotation  until  the  air  in  the  room  and 
the  stove  are  the  same  temperature; 
granting  this  to  be  possible,  the  currents 
of  air  would  gradually  slacken  their 
speed  of  rotation,  and  finally  stop  when 
equilibrium  of  temperature  was  reached. 
This  condition  of  things  is  prevented  in 
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various  ways;  first,  by  the  entrance  of 
currents  of  cold  air  into  the  room,  and 
the  escape  of  the  hot  air  from  it;  second, 
the  warming  up  of  the  walls  and  furni¬ 
ture  by  absorption.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  convection  of  heat  by  air,  and  by 
gases  generally,  and  it  is  worthy  of  your 
closest  attention,  as  it  is  also  an  example 
in  miniature  of  the  method  nature  em¬ 
ploys  in  producing  the  currents  or  winds 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their 
counter-currents  up  in  the  clouds. 
Strong  currents  are  frequently  produced 
by  large  fires  in  cities  and  towns.  Con¬ 
vection  of  heat  by  liquids  may  be  seen 
by  heating  water  in  a  glass 
flask  or  beaker;  the  currents 
are  very  similar  to  the  air  cur¬ 
rents  described  above;  up  cur¬ 
rents  will  be  noticed  springing 
from  the  point  where  the  heat 
is  applied,  and  the  counter- 
currents  descending  near  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  all  around 
it  and  making  circular  paths 
just  as  the  air  did;  thus  you 
see,  convection  is  effected  by 
heated  particles  of  gases  or 
liquids  moving  off  with  the 
heat;  while  conduction  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  particles 
of  the  substance  remaining 
stationary  but  transmitting  the 
excess  of  heat  they  receive  to 
the  adjoining  particles. 

The  heating  of  sand  is  a  good 
example  of  conduction,  where 
each  grain  transmits  its  excess 
of  heat  to  the  adjoining  grains, 
they  in  turn  giving  up  their 
excess  to  their  colder  neigh¬ 
bors. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  defi¬ 
nitions  and  illustrations  of 
conduction  and  convection, 
with  the  object  of  letting  you 
see  clearly  the  difference  between  the  two 
and  that  you  may  more  easily  compre¬ 
hend  their  respective  merits  in  the 
practical  cases  I  am  about  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  must  again 
revert  to  the  heating  of  the  room  by  a 
stove  placed  in  the  centre,  alluded  to 
above;  I  presume  I  made  it  quite  evi¬ 
dent  to  you  that  convection  was  the 
chief  agent  in  diffusing  the  heat  in  the 
room,  it  will  therefore  present  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  you  if  we  now  replace  the  stove 
by  a  radiator  heated  by  steam  or  by  hot 
water,  the  conditions  for  conduction, 
radiation,  and  convection  remain  the 
same, the  only  difference  being  that  of  tem¬ 
perature  inside  the  stove  and  the  radiator; 


this  difference,  however,  may  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  increasing  the  radiating 
surface  of  the  radiator;  or,  by  using 
material  of  higher  conductive  power  in 
the  construction  of  the  radiator,  i.  e.,  if 
it  was  built  of  copper  instead  of  iron,  its 
conductivity  would  be  increased  about 
six  times,  and  would  consequently  give 
out  its  heat  six  times  as  fast  as  the  iron 
one. 

For  a  mild,  slow,  and  moderate  tem¬ 
perature,  such  as  the  warming  of  apart¬ 
ments,  I  think  there  is  nothing  so 
suitable  as  steam  heat  given  out  by  a 


to  keep  the  temperature  of  rooms  at 
about  the  same  degree  of  heat  riglh 
along;  with  a  stove  it  is  not  so  easy,  nor 
so  economical,  nor  so  clean.  The  radia¬ 
tor  uses  up  none  of  the  air  in  the  room, 
the  stove  does,  unless  supplied  by  an 
independent  channel — which,  by  the 
way,  all  domestic  stoves  and  fireplaces 
ought  to  be. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  steam 
heating  is,  that  in  a  long  room,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  heated  by  one  stove  or  radiator 
would  easily  be  heated  by  carrying 
steam  pipes  round  the  room  or  even  by 
carrying  them  down  the  centre  of  the 
room;  and  this  reminds  me  of  my  visit 
to  a  pottery  where  their  long  drying 


rooms  were  heated  by  steam,  requiring 
between  six  and  seven  miles  of  iron 
piping  and  returning  the  water  of  con¬ 
densation  to  the  feed-pump  of  the  boiler, 
or  direct  to  the  boiler,  I  forget  which. 

Heating  and  drying  by  exhaust  steam 
is  an  economical  way  to  use  up  the 
large  remnant  of  heat  remaining  in 
steam  after  having  done  duty  in  the 
cylinder  of  the  steam  engine.  Drying 
bricks  by  artificial  heat  is  now  meeting 
with  much  favor  in  some  brickyards, 
and  recognized  as  a  necessity  of  the 
present  day  by  nearly  all;  some  of  these 
artificial  dryers  are  heated  by  a  series  of 
small  furnaces  at  one  end  of 
the  dryer  and  underground 
flues,  reaching  from  the  fur¬ 
naces  to  the  other  end  of  the 
dryer,  there  they  terminate 
in  one  or  more  chimneys;  this 
is  a  simple  and  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive  dryer,  but  not  a  very 
good  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
flues  are  made  of  brick — a  bad 
conductor  of  heat — moreover 
at  the  furnace  end  of  the 
dryer  the  covering  of  the  flues 
must  be  excessive  to  counter¬ 
act  the  excess  of  temperature 
there  would  otherwise  be  in 
this  part  of  the  dryer,  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  de¬ 
creases  towards  the  chimney 
end  of  the  dryer.  This  cover¬ 
ing — usually  clay — is  also  a 
bad  conductor;  and  all  this 
extra  covering  is  to  equalize 
the  temperature  of  the  dryer; 
these  dryers,  to  say  the  least 
are  only  a  passable  make-shift, 
still  they  have  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  natural  drying. 

In  steam  dryers  the  heat  is 
conveyed  by  steam  in  pipes 
of  moderately  good  con¬ 
ducting  material ;  here  you  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  the  convection  of  heat, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  other  practi¬ 
cal  illustrations,  but  this  case  is  so  direct 
that  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  it 
much  better  than  you  will  the  case  of 
the  steam  engine.  Heat  is  the  agent 
employed  in  both  cases  to  ao  the  tvork, 
in  the  engine  it  is  conveyed  by  steam  to 
the  cylinder,  and  there  overcomes  all 
the  resistance  of  the  subsequent  ma¬ 
chinery  attached  to  the  engine;  it  is 
also  conveyed  by  steam  to  the  dryer 
and  there  performs  the  work  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  water  from  the  bricks  and  lifting 
it  hundreds  of  feet  high.  You  will,  I 
think,  easily  perceive  that  heat,  not 
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steam,  does  the  work  in  the  dryer.  The 
amount  of  work  is  not  so  striking  until 
you  begin  to  calculate:  it  goes  on  so 
imperceptibly,  that,  to  the  senses,  no 
resistance  is  apparent,  but  if  you  begin 
to  think  of  half  a  pint  of  water  being 
taken  from  each  brick  in  a  dryer  con¬ 
taining,  say,  50,000,  and  this  25,000 
pounds  of  water  being  sent  500  feet  high, 
then  you  arrive  at  a  conviction  that 
wo>rk  is  being  done  at  the  rate  of  252  foot 
tons  per  hour,  assuming  the  drying  to 
be  finished  in  24  hours.  But  what  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  you  is,  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  a  steam  dryer  over  a  direct-heat- 
brick-flue-dryer,  without  any  reference 
to  cost,  etc. 

I  have  shown  you  above,  that  a  brick- 
flue-dryer  conveys  its  heat  in  flues  of 
thick  non-conducting  material,  that  on¬ 
ly  radiate  heat  from  the  top  side,  and 
that  are  covered  further  with  a  thick 
layer  of  clay  at  one  end  to  moderate  the 
heat  while  the  other  end  is  usually  cold, 
and  too  slow,  if  the  dryer  is  anything 
like  100  feet  in  length;  while  the  steam 
dryer  conveys  its  heat  in  thin  pipes  of 
moderately  good  conducting  material 
which  radiates  its  heat  from  every  por¬ 
tion  of  its  outer  surface;  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  mediums  of  con¬ 
vection,  in  the  latter  or  steam-dryer  the 
medium  is  of  course  steam,  which  I  have 
shown  you  in  former  letters  has  a  great 
capacity  for  heat,  or,  has  a  high  specific 
heat,  and  we  must  not  forget  the  latent 
heat  of  steam,  for  this  is  a  great  factor 
in  the  superiority  of  the  steam  dryer,  as 
it  is  also  in  other  applications  of  low 
temperature  heat  for  heating,  boiling, 
drying,  evaporating,  etc.  In  heating  and 
drying,  I  have  not,  so  far,  mentioned 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  its  hu¬ 
midity,  motion,  etc.,  play  a  considerable 
part  in  these  and  other  processes,  of 
which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in 
my  next.  Of  conduction,  radiation,  and 
convection,  I  trust  I  have  said  sufficient 
to  convince  you  that  in  the  study  of 
heat  and  its  applications,  you  cannot 
ignore  any  branch  pertaining  to  it, 
without  seriously  effecting  its  economy. 

Yours  paternally, 

Hydro-Carbon. 

P.  S.  Will  you  kindly  inform  Bro. 
R.  M.  Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  him.  His  last  es¬ 
teemed  letter  will  receive  attention 
before  long.  In  the  meantime  I  should 
be  far  from  sorry  to  receive  another  in¬ 
teresting  communication  from  him. 

H.  C. 


STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  quite  proper,  only  strike  right ; 

Strike  to  some  purpose,  but  not  for  a  fight; 
Strike  for  your  manhood,  for  honor  and  fame; 
Strike  right  and  left  till  you  win  a  good  name; 
Strike  for  your  freedom  from  all  that  is  vile; 
Strike  off  companions  who  often  beguile ; 

Strike  with  the  hammer,  the  sledge  and  the  ax ; 
Strike  off  bad  habits  with  troublesome  tax ; 
Strike  out  unaided,  depend  on  no  other; 

Strike  without  gloves,  and  your  foolishness 
smother ; 

Strike  off  the  feathers  of  fashion  and  pride; 
Strike  where  ’tis  best,  but  let  wisdom  decide : 
Strike  a  good  blow  while  the  iron  is  hot; 

Strike  and  keep  striking  till  you  hit  the  right 
spot.— Ex. 

WEATHERING  CLAY. 

The  benefit  of  weathering  clay  is  not 
fully  appreciated  by  tile  manufacturers. 
There  are  few  clays  that  will  not  be  ben¬ 
efited  by  being  spaded  up  into  beds  as 
deep  as  the  clay  works,  and  then  allowed 
to'  disintegrate  during  the  winter,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  surface  clays, 
but  not  wholly  confined  to  such  clays. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  clay  banks  in 
our  knowledge  are  composed  of  clay, 
that,  when  first  mined,  is  difficult  to 
work;  but  after  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  dews  and  rains,  and  in  winter  to  the 
action  of  frost,  becomes  thoroughly  dis¬ 
integrated — is  plastic  and  easily  worked. 
When  the  clay  is  weathered  it  makes 
better  clay  products. 

Potters  are  familiar  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  wealheringclay — “pitting 
it  in  the  corner.”  Many  clays  that  are 
difficult  to  work  from  the  bank  are  so 
greatly  improved  in  this  way  that  their 
very  nature  seems  changed. 

If  some  of  our  readers  have  had 
trouble  in  making  their  tile  from  shal¬ 
low  clay  beds,  let  them  spade  up  and 
mix  their  clay  well  in  large  beds,  and 
let  it  lie  until  next  spring,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  working  will  surprise 
them  in  all  probability.  It  will  save 
many  losses  that  will  otherwise  occur. 

We  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted 
that  a  particular  clay  works  best  from 
the  bank,  but  we  are  slow  in  believing 
the  statement.  We  do  not  deny  that 
the  parties  making  the  assertion,  believe 
that  it  is  so,  but  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  not 
the  requisite  experience  upon  which  to 
base  their  judgment.  Try  weathering! 

One  by  one  the  brick  makers,  who 
were  formerly  satisfied  in  making  five 
thousand  brick  per  day  by  hand,  are 
joining  the  procession  and  putting  in 
steam  plants.  The  latest  convert  is  Geo 
D.  Lancaster,  Girard,  Ills.,  who  purchased 
an  Adrian  machine  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Stall, 
Agent  for  that  machine. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
AND  THE  TRUE  ART  OF 
LAYING  THEM. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

IN  my  last  article  I  said  I  would  next 
*  treat  of  bricklaying,  mortar,  cement, 
proportions  in  walls  for  strength,  bear¬ 
ings,  girders,  etc.,  but  only  a  part  of 
them  are  discussed  here. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  common 
builder  or  bricklayer  will  study  chemis¬ 
ts,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  analize  the 
materials  which  he  uses  for  building, 
but  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
all  contracting  mechanics  should  know 
enough  of  organic  and  inorganic  chem¬ 
istry  to  be  able  to  distinguish  good  from 
bad  building  material,  and  also  to  use 
the  proper  means  to  preserve  buildings 
from  atmospheric  action  and  fire;  also 
to  know  the  necessity  of  light  and  good 
ventilation. 

Every  person  is  compelled  to  practice 
chemistry  in  same  way,  but  perhaps, 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  has  the  slightest 
idea  of  its  laws.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  stupid  and  illiterate  altogether, 
there  are  many  architects  and  builders 
of  respectable  standing,  who  are 
culpably  deficient  in  a  proper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  work,  and.  building  material. 

Prof.  Youmans,  in  his  “Class  Book  of 
Chemistry,”  says:  “A  most  instructive 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  neglecting 
chemical  principle,  *  *  is  afforded  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  United  States 
Capital  at  Washington.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  and  mechanical  excel¬ 
lence  of  that  edifice  are  well  known; 
but  the  free  stone  (sand  stone)  of  which 
it  is  constructed,  was  selected  without 
due  attention  to  its  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  and  is  totally  unfit 
for  its  purpose;  being  rapidly  acted 
upon  and  crumbled  to  dust  by  the 
atmospheric  agents.  This  destructive 
process  has  been  partially  arrested  by 
the  free  use  of  paint,  but  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  has  informed  Congress 
that  this  expedient  is  ineffectual.  *  * 

The  patent  office,  and  treasury  building 
are  constructed  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.”  ***** 

There  are  several  State  Capital  build¬ 
ings  built  of  defective  material,  and  as 
to  other  buildings  generally,  it  would  be 
a  rare  tiling  to  find  one  that  could  not 
be  fairly,  and  often  severally  criticised,  by 
an  expert  analytic  chemist. 

I  propose  to  notice  only  chemistry  that 
pertains  to  brick  work.  I  make  no  claim 
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to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
I  have  only  studied  such  chemical  laws 
as  effect  brick,  lime,  sand  and  mortar. 

Every  architect,  builder  and  brick¬ 
layer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  com¬ 
mon  materials,  biick,  lime,  sand  and 
mortar,  but  to  know  the  use  of  a  thing 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  its  natural 
properties,  affinity  and  quality,  is  only 
half  knowing,  and  no  one  is  fit,  or  able 
to  do  a  thing  well,  with  half  a  knowledge 
of  it.  It  will  be  well  then  to  get  a 
proper  idea  of  what  are  the  inorganic 
substances  of  the  material  we  use  to 
build  with,  and  then  to  understand  their 
affinities,  so  we  can  properly  mix,  and 
use  them. 

WHAT  IS  LIME  IN  A  TECHNICAL  SENSE  ? 

The  chemists  says  that  “Lime  is  cal¬ 
cium  and  oxygen,”  and  that  cal¬ 
cium  is  really  a  metal,  and  by  the 
laws  of  affinity  eight  parts  of  oxy¬ 
gen  will  unite  with  twenty  of 
calcium,  and  form  lime.  This 
law  of  definite  proportions  governs 
the  foundation  of  all  chemical 
substances  whatever,  it  is  universal. 
Calcium  and  oxygen  unite  with 
carbonic  acid  and  form  lime-stone 
the  acid  being  about  44  per  cent, 
of  the  stone.  When  the  acid  is 
driven  off  by  heat,  it  is  called 
“quick  lime,  or  caustic  lime,”  this 
has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water 
and  28  pounds  will  absorb  nine 
pounds  of  water,  and  still  appear 
to  be  dry.  It  is  then  “hydrate  of 
lime.”  If  this  hydrate  be  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  it  will  rapidly 
absorb  carbonic  acid,  until  it  loses 
its  caustic  nature  and  fitness  for 
mortar.  Carbonate  of  lime  or  lime¬ 
stone  is  called  a  salt,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  animal  origin,  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  formed  of 
the  aggregated  shells  of  animals,  which 
existed  in  former  ages. 

NOW  WE  COME  TO  THE  CEMENTATION  OF 
MORTAR. 

This  like  all  the  phenorrana  of  nature, 
is,  abstractly  speaking,  a  puzzle.  We 
know  by  practice  that  lime  and  sand 
properly  mixed  in  certain  proportions 
will  harden  under  atmospheric  action. 
Just  what  makes  it  harden,  we  cannot 
precisely  understand.  Silex,  or  sand,  is 
termed  by  chemists,  “Sillicic  Acid,”  for 
the  reason  that  sand  or  flint,  under  a 
high  temperature,  becomes  strongly 
acid,  which  is  proven  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  of  glass,  etc.  Now  we  can  see,  that 
as  an  alkali  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
an  acid,  and  vice  versa,  an  acid  disol  ves 


an  alkali,  so  that  if  the  right  proportions 
of  sand  and  lime  be  mixed  together, 
contact  action,  or  “Catalysis,"  (as  chem¬ 
ists  term  it,)  is  the  effect.  The  caustic 
lime  disolves,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
sand,  and  forms  what  might  be  called 
sillicate  of  lime,  which,  as  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  becomes  hard  or  “set.” 

STRONG  OR  VERY  CAUSTIC  LIME  AND 
CLEAN  SAND,  THE  BEST. 

There  are  several  ways  to  test  the 
strength  of  lime.  The  best  lime  will 
neutralize  the  greater  quantity  of  acid. 
If  we  take  an  ounce  of  lime  and  add 
strong  vinegar  to  it  until  there  is  no 
acidity  left  in  the  solution,  it  is  seen  at 
once,  the  proportion  required  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  vinegar.  Lime  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  bottle  of  water,  and  after 


it  has  well  settled  the  best  lime  will 
show  the  best  sedimentary  deposit. 

THE  COMMON  TEST  BY  U.  S.  C.  ENGINEERS, 

for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  lime,  is 
to  make  the  best  mortar  of  it,  practicable, 
then  spread  a  little  on  some  wet  brick, 
and  after,  say  twelve  hours,  a  given 
weight,  with  a  sharp  point,  is  set  on  the 
mortar,  and  the  depth  it  penetrates  is 
carefully  noted,  twelve  hours  after  the 
same  experiment  is  repeated,  and  so  on 
until  the  mortar  becomes  hard,  of 
course,  this  is  applied  to  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  lime  at  the  same  time,  if  a  test 
of  them  be  required. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  keep  lime  in 
store,  in  good  condition,  and  that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  “air  slack”  “run  it 


off”  in  a  vat,  and  keep  it  covered  with 
water.  This  keeps  it  in  a  state  of 
“putty”  ready  to  mix  with  sand,  and  not 
only  preserves  the  lime  pure  for  a  long 
time,  but  adds  much  to  its  quality  for 
good  mortar. 

A  full  direction  for  slacking  and  run¬ 
ning  off  lime,  and  making  mortar,  is 
given  in  my  book,  entitled,  “Brickmak¬ 
ing  and  Burning.”  I  will  only  add  that 
vats  may  be  divided  in  sections,  so  that 
one  can  be  used  up  without  disturbing 
the  water  on  the  others. 

CLEAR  SAND  OF  FIRST  IMPORTANCE  FOR 
GOOD  MORTAR. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  good  mortar 
unless  the  sand  be  pure,  and  pure  sand 
is  rarely  found,  it  has  always  clay,  dirt, 
or  vegetable  matter  with  it,  and  the 
only  sure  way  to  prepare  it  is 
to  either  wash,  or  burn  it.  An 
oven  or  furnace  may  be  cheaply 
made  at  the  building,  and  one 

fast  as  will 
a  dozen  brick¬ 
layers.  If  there  be  pebbles  or  clay 
lumps  in  the  sand  it  should  be 
screened  after  burning,  but  all  fine 
clay  dust  or  vegetable  matter  will 
be  rendered  harmless  by  burning. 
If  there  be  much  clay  dust  in  the 
sand,  when  made  hot  enough  to 
change  the  plastic  nature  of  the 
clay,  (which  is  done  at  a  dull  red 
heat,)  the  quality  of  the  sand  is 
greatly  improved  in  quick  and 
“hard  setting.”  It  has,  to  some 
extent,  the  quality  of  hydraulic 
cement.  If  a  first-class  job  of  ma¬ 
sonry  of  any  kind  is  to  be  done 
the  only  sure  way  is  to  Durn  the 
sand. 

Hydraulic  cement  is  lime,  and 
silicate  of  alumina,  and  when  cal¬ 
cined,  ground,  and  made  into 
mortar,  will  “set”  under  water,  and 
the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  that  it 
absorbs  liquid  sillicic  acid  under 
water,  which  carbonate  of  lime  will 
not  do.  I  have  seen  no  perfectly  clear 
explanation  of  the  cause  which  hardens 
hydraulic  mortar,  but  I  think  that  the 
mixture'of  lime,  clay  and  sand,  in  cer¬ 
tain  proportions,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  produce  an  unknown  sub¬ 
stance.  (I  have  called  it  “liquid  sillicic 
acid,”)  which  crystalizes  the  whole 
mass,  and  yet,  “there  hangs  a  mystery.” 
We  know  that  if  the  clay  in  hydraulic 
cement  is  not  burned,  but  left  raw,  the 
mortar  will  not  “set”  under  water,  and 
yet  sedimentary  clay  and  sand,  such  as 
is  deposited  on  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  liiver,  (when  the  current  is 
sluggish,)  mixed  with  strong  caustic 
lime,  will  slowly  “set,”  or  harden  under 
water.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  all 
architects  and  builders  in  New  Orleans 
as  most  all  under  ground,  or  foundation 
work  there  is  of  brick  laid  in  what  is 
termed,  “Battre  Sand.”  (French  shore 
or  mud  sand).  It  takes  this  mortar 
several  months  to  harden  in  water,  but 
when  well  “set”  it  is  stronger  than  com¬ 
mon  hydraulic  mortar,  and  I  speak 
from  actual  personal  experience.  I 
have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  explan¬ 
ation  of  this  strange  phenomenon. 

The  general  importance  of  good 
mortar  in  building  is  my  apology  for 
these  extended  remarks.  I  will  next 
speak  of  bricklaying,  etc. 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  he  held  at  Washington,  I)  0., 
January  12  to  16,  1892. 

To  the  Members  oj  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Gentlemen — As  heretofore  announc¬ 
ed,  our  sixth  annual  convention  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  beginning 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1892,  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  week. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Have  been  secured  on  the  certificate 
plan  over  all  lines  composing  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  The  Central  Traffic 
Association,  The  Southern  Passenger 
Association  and  the  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Lines  Passenger  Committee,  which 
include  the  following  roads: 

TRUNK  LINE  ASSOCIATION. 

Addison  &  Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny  Valley, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  (Parkersburg,  Bellaire  and 
Wheeling,  and  east  thereof), 

Baltimore  &  Potomac, 

"Bennington  *  Rutland, 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg, 

Camden  &  Atlantic, 

Central  of  New  Jersey  (except  locally  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York), 

"Central  Vermont, 

Chesapeake  *  Ohio  (east  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.), 
Cumberland  Valley, 

Delaware  &  Hudson  (  anal  Co., 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 

Elmira,  Cortland  &  Northern, 

Fallbrook  Coal  Co., 

^Fitchburg, 

-'Grand  Trunk, 

Lehigh  Valley, 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  (east  of  Salamanca 
&  Buffalo), 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western, 


New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk, 

Northern  Central, 

Pennsylvania  (except  locally  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York), 

Philadelphia  &  Erie, 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  (except  locally  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York), 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore, 

Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdens  burg(  except  on  Phoenix 
Line— between  Syracuse  and  Oswego), 

Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania, 

West  Jersey, 

West  Shore, 

Wilmington  &  Northern, 

"Only  for  business  originating  at,  or  destined  to, 
stations  on  the  direct  lines  of  these  roads  between 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Montreal,  Can. 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK  LINES  PASSENGER  COM¬ 
MITTEE. 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R., 

New  York  &  New  England  R.  R., 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R., 

New'  York,  Providence  &  Boston  R.  R., 

Old  Colony  Railroad, 

Fall  River  Line, 

Norwich  Line, 

Providence  Line, 

Stonington  Line. 

CENTRAL  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Ry. 

Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Ry. 

Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  Ry. 

Cincinnati,  Wabash  &  Michigan  Ry. 

Cleveland  &  Marietta  Ry. 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  R  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 
Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  Ry. 

Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee  Ry. 

Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern  R.  R. 

Grand  Rapids  tfe  Indiana  It.  R. 

Grand  Trunk  Ry.  (West  of  Toronto.) 

Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  R.  R. 

Michigan  Central  R  R. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  A  St  Louis  Ry. 

Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  Ry. 

Saginaw  Valley  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Scioto  Valley  Ry. 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  R.  R. 

Toledo,  Columbus  &  Southern  Ry. 

Valley  Ry. 

Vandalia  Line  (T.  H.  I.). 

Wabash  It.  R. 

Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

B.  &  O.  South  West  R.  R. 

Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R. 
Midland  Ry. 

Norfolk  &  Western  It.  R.  (Scioto  Valley  Div.) 
Toledo,  St.  L.  &  K.  C.  R  R. 

SOUTHERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION.  ■ 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad. 

Brunswick  &  Western  Railroad. 

Charleston  &  Savannah  Railway. 

Central  Railroad  of  Georgia. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Ry. 

East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Ry. 

Georgia  Railroad. 

Georgia  Pacific  Railway. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

(Lines  South  of  the  Ohio  River.) 
Jacksonville,  Tampa  &  Key  West  Ry. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 

(Lines  South  of  the  Ohio  River.) 
Louisville,  New  Orleans*  Texas  Ry. 

Mississippi  &  Tennessee  Railroad. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

(Lines  South  of  the  Ohio  River.) 

Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

(Lines  South  of  Washington.) 

Port  Royal  &  Augusta  Ry. 

Raleigh  &  Gaston  Railroad. 

Richmond  &  Alleghany  Railroad. 

Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad. 

Richmond,  Fredricksburg  *  Potomac  R.  R. 

Rome  Railroad. 

Savannah,  Florida  &  Western  Ry. 

Seaboard  &  Roanoke  Railroad. 

Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad. 

(Lines  South  of  Potomac  River.) 

South  Carolina  Ry. 

Vicksburg*  Meridian  Railroad. 

Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad. 

Western  Railway  of  Alabama. 

Over  all  these  roads  a  special  rate  of 
one  and  a  third  fare  for  the  round  trip 
will  be  granted,  if  properly  applied  for, 
as  follows: 

HOW'  TO  SECURE  REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES. 

1.  Each  person  desiring  the  excursion  rate  must 
purchase  a  first-class  ticket,  either  limited  or  un¬ 
limited,  to  the  place  of  the  meeting,  for  which  he 


will  pay  the  regular  fare,  and,  upon  request,  the 
ticket  agent  will  issue  a  printed  certificate  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

2.  If  through  tickets  cannot  he  procured  nt  the 
starting  point,  parties  will  purchase  to  the  most 
convenient  point  where  such  through  tickets  can 
be  obtained  and  repurchase  through  to  place  of 
meeting,  requesting  a  certificate  from  the  Ticket 
Agent  at  the  point  w'here  repurchase  is  made. 

3.  Tickets  for  the  return  journey  will  be  sold  by 
the  ticket  agent  at  the  place  of  meeting  at  one  third 
the  highest  limited  fare,  only  to  those  holding 
certificates  signed  by  the  ticket  agent  at  point 
where  through  ticket  to  place  of  meeting  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  countersigned  by  signature  written  in 
ink  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  certifying  that  the  holder  has  been  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  meeting. 

4.  It  is  very  important  that  a  certificate  be  pro¬ 
cured,  as  it  will  indicate  that  full  fare  has  been 
paid  for  the  going  journey  and  that  the  purchaser 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  excursion  fare  return¬ 
ing.  It  will  also  determine  the  route  via.  which 
the  ticket  for  return  journey  should  be  issued. 

5  Tickets  for  return  journey  will  be  furnished 
only  on  certificates  procured  not  more  than  Three 
Days  before  the  meeting  assembles,  and  will  be 
available  for  continuous  trips  only.  Certificates 
will  not  be  honored  unless  presented  within  Three 
Days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting.  Those 
wanting  certificates  should  present  themselves  at 
the  offices  at  least  thirty  (30)  minutes  before  de¬ 
parture  of  trains. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have  a 
blank  certificate, a  certificate  or  receipt  for 
the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  is  for  one 
first-class  fare  and  bearing  the  agent’s 
stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will  .enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  reduced  rate  returning,  which 
cannot  be  done  if  proper  receipt  or  cer¬ 
tificate  is  not  taken. 

Ample  hotel  accommodations  will  be 
provided  and  an  excellent  programme 
is  being  prepared,  the  full  text  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
journal. 

Craftsmen  desiring  information  as  to 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Association, 
requisites  of  membership  or  reports  of 
previous  conventions  are  requested  to 
address  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  urgently  request  all  American 
brickmakers  to  identify  themselves  with 
us  in  the  effort  to  stimulate  progress 
and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  en¬ 
tire  craft. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  C.  Adams,  President 
T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


THE  REASON. 


Store  is  vacant, 

Sign  “To  Let,’’ 

Former  tenant 
Had  to  get. 

He,  in  sorrow', 

Sits  and  sighs, 

’Cause  he  didn’t 
Advertise. 

— N  I.  Journal 
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The  Clay-worker. 
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DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 

BY  IRA  O.  BAKER,  C.  E. 

7"HE  data  concerning  the  experiments 
below  came  to  hand  after  the  fore¬ 
going  article  was  completed,  but  are 
here  added  because  of  their  interest  and 
bearing  upon  a  question  of  general 
interest.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  ob¬ 
served  the  only  reference  in  the  literature 
of  pavements  to  these  experiments  is  a 
very  brief  item  which  has  frequently 
been  quoted  in  the  technical  press  and 
in  reports  on  the  paving  question. 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPERIMENTS.* 

§22.  The  city  authorities  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  made  some  experiments  in 
1878  on  on  the  durability  of  brick 
pavement,  by  rolling  a  two-wheeled 
cart  back  and  forth  over  narrow 
strips  of  the  pavement  to  be  tested. 

The  wheels  were  3  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  the  tires  were  2£  inches 
wide.  To  the  axle  of  the  cart 
was  fastened  a  box  into  which 
weights  could  be  placed.  Observa¬ 
tions  having  shown  that  in  St. 

Louis  the  average  load  per  wheel 
of  loaded  vehicles  was  700  pounds 
per  inch  of  width  of  tire,  the 
weight  in  the  box  was  ordinarily 
adjusted  to  give  800  pounds  per 
inch  of  width  of  tire  of  the  exper¬ 
imental  machine.  The  cart  was 
moved  backward  and  forward  over 
a  sqiace  of  7  feet.  The  number  of 
trips  was  recorded  mechanically. 

The  speed  of  the  wheels  changed 
from  absolute  rest  at  the  end  of 
each  stroke  to  over  3  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  (somewhat  over  2  miles  per 
hour)  at  the  center  of  the  boxes. 

This  is  about  the  average  speed 
of  heavy  vehicles. 

The  paving  material  to  be  tested 
was  placed  in  boxes  8  feet  long  and  22 
inches  wide,  in  the  clear,  one  of  these 
boxes  being  placed  under  each  wheel. 
To  expose  successfully  the  whole  surface 
of  the  material  to  the  action  of  the 
wheels,  the  boxes  were  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals  moved  sideways  by  jack-screws. 

The  official  report  says:  “The  effects 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  which  are 
very  destructive  on  some  kinds  of  ma¬ 

*The  data  concerning  these  experiments  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  an  official  report 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Improvement  of  the  City  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  kindly  loaned  for  this  purpose  by 
Hon.  M.  J.  Murphy,  Commissioner  of  Streets  of  St. 
Louis.  The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Mr.  T. 
H.  Macklind,  engineer  in  charge  of  street  recon¬ 
struction,  for  courtiesies  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  this  part  of  this  article. 


terial,  are  not  taken  into  account  in 
these  tests.  The  tests  of  wood,  as- 
phaultum,  and  macadam  made  by  the 
machine  will,  therefore,  not  give  reliable 
results  as  to  the  life  of  these  pavements, 
while  those  for  block  pavement  of  stone 
will  give  tolerable  correct  results.” 
Since  even  fairly  good  paving  brick  are 
not  appreciably  effected  by  temperature 
and  moisture  when  laid  in  sidewalks,  it 
appears  that  the  above  tests  should  give 
approximately  accurate  relative  results 
for  brick  as  compared  with  granite. 

The  report  above  referred  to  makes 
the  following  statement  concerning  the 
traffic  on  the  streets  of  St.  Louis.  No 
explanation  is  given  of  the  way  in  which 


the  traffic  was  determined.  “Without 
counting  the  unloaded  vehicles  and 
those  provided  with  springs,  which  gen¬ 
erally  carry  light  loads  and  which  under 
any  circumstances  have  much  less  effect 
on  a  pavement  than  those  without 
springs,  *  *  the  average  daily  ton¬ 

nage  over  each  foot  in  width  of  our 
pavements  accommodating  heavy  traffic 
may  be  set  down  at  35  tons.  *  *  * 
The  injury  to  pavements  by  the  hoofs 
of  horses  is  estimated  at  about  one  third 
of  that  caused  by  wheels,  and  therefore 
the  total  abrading  action  of  the  wheels 
and  horses  combined  may  be  set  down 
as  being  35  plus  one  third  of  35,  or  say 
50  tons  per  day  per  foot  of  width  of 


(lavement  of  streets  carrying  heavy 
traffic.”  Hence  in  comparing  the  results 
obtained  with  the  cart  above  referred  to, 
it  was  assumed  that  50  tons  of  this 
artificial  tonnage  was  equivalent  to  one 
day  in  the  pavement  of  the  average 
heavy  traffic  street  of  St.  Louis. 

Notice  that  the  above  estimate  does 
not  include  “unloaded  vehicles  and 
those  provided  with  springs,”  but  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  effect  of  the  horses’  feet 
to  be  15  tons  per  day  per  foot  of  width, 
i.  e.,  assumes  that  the  effect  of  the  horses’ 
feet  is  two  sevenths  of  the  effect  of  the 
wheels.  It  would  seem  that  the  former 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  and 
also  that  the  latter  is  over  estimated. 
However  one  error  tends  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  other,  and  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  now  is  to 
assume  that  one  exactly  neutral¬ 
izes  the  other. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  BRICK  AND 
ASPHALT  BLOCKS. 

§23.  The  first  experiment  was 
made  with  “asphaltum  blocks” 
under  one  wheel  of  the  cart  and 
“bricks  of  fire-clay”  under  the 
other.  The  former  were  4  inches 
wide,  5  inches  deep,  and  12 
inches  long.  Twenty-three  such 
blocks  weighed  499  pounds.  The 
bricks  were  6  inches  wide,  7  inches 
deep,  and  8J  inches  long.  Nine¬ 
teen  such  bricks  weighed  496£ 
pounds.  “The  bricks  being  only 
8£  inches  long  the  travel  of  the 
wheels  for  both  materials  was  nec¬ 
essarily  confined  to  a  strip  of  that 
width.  The  machine  was  set  in 
motion  without  any  load  except 
the  weight  of  the  cart,  amounting 
to  say  700  pounds  [140  per  inch 
of  tire],  and  in  this  condition  made 
41,979  revolutions,  i.  e.,  each  wheel 
made  83,958  trips  over  the  material 
under  test.  The  wheels  were  then 
loaded  with  2,200  pounds  of  lead,  making 
the  total  load  2,900  pounds  [580  per 
inch  of  tire],  and  with  this  load  the 
machine  made  24,421  revolutions.  Next 
1,100  more  pounds  of  lead  were  placed 
in  the  box,  making  the  total  weight  on 
each  wheel  2,000  pounds  [800  per  inch 
of  tire] ,  and  under  this  load  the 
machine  made  54,955  revolutions.” 

In  reducing  the  results  the  officials  of 
St.  Louis  disregarded  the  wear  when  the 
cart  was  empty  and  also  when  the 
medium  load  was  in  the  cart,  but  the 
writer  of  this  sees  no  reason  in  so 
doing.  With  the  lightest  load  the  ton¬ 
nage  was  20,700  tons  per  foot  of  width — 
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equivalent  to  50  tons  per  foot  of  width 
for  1.1  years  of  365  days  (the  length  of 
year  employed  in  the  official  report) . 
With  the  medium  load  the  tonnage 
was  49,998  tons — equivalent  to  2.6  years. 
With  the  heaviest  load  the  tonnage 
passing  over  the  material  being  tested 
was  155,000  tons — equivalent  to  50  tons 
per  foot  of  width  for  8.3  years.  The 
total  wear  was  then  equivalent  to  a 
service  of  1.1-f  2.6+8. 3=  11.0  years  in  a 
pavement  carrying  a  traffic  of  50  tons 
per  foot  of  width. 

During  the  entire  experiment  the 
asphalt  blocks  lost  14  per  cent,  of  their 
weight,  and  the  bricks  lost  9  per  cent. 
The  total  tonnage  was  225,500  tons  per 
foot  of  width.  Therefore  a  tonnage  of 
16,100  tons  per  foot  of  width  caused  the 
asphalt  blocks  to  lose  1  per  cent.,  and 
25,000  tons  per  foot  of  width  wore  1  per 
cent,  from  the  bricks.  Compare  the 
last  result  with  those  deduced  in  §§15, 
16  and  17, .  Notice,  however,  that  the 
traffic  considered  in  §§15,  16  and  17, 
was  actual  travel  in  the  street,  while 
that  considered  in  this  section  is  artificial 
and  does  not  include  the  effect  of  the 
horses’  feet  and  the  weather. 

Before  closing  the  discussion  of  this 
experiment,  it  is  proper  to  record  that 
“about  one  half  of  the  brick  broke  inot 
pieces,  while  only  one  asphaltum  block 
wsa  broken.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
fair  to  record  also  that  the  maker  of  the 
brick  claimed,*  at  the  time  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made,  that  the  brick  were 
an  experimentallotand  imperfectly  made 
and  “badly  burned,  so  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  they  should  go  under  the 
testing  machine  as  they  were,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  they  might  be  broken  up 
and  tried  as  macadam,  but  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  they  were  put  undee 
as  received.” 

NON-OFFICIAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BRICK.  J 

§24.  The  manufacturer  of  the  above 
brick  had  others  made  of  smaller  size  and 
under  more  favorable  circumstances^ 
which  were  tested  with  the  same  ap¬ 
paratus,  at  the  same  place,  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  the  official  tests 
above.  Thirty-five  “hydraulic  pressed 
brick”  were  placed  under  one  wheel, 
and  thirty-one  “hand-made  pressed 
brick”  under  the  other.  The  cart  was 
then  moved  back  and  forth,  in  the  same 
track,  until  146,000  transits  had  been 

*See  page  5  of  printed  copy  of  report  of  commit¬ 
tees  of  engineers  and  citizens  made  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements  of  St.  Louis,  on  June  4th, 
1881. 

tThe  data  for  g  g  23  and  24  are  from  pages  6-8  oL 
the  report  just  referred  to  above. 


recorded.  This  was  a  tonnage  of  146,000 
tons  on  21  inches,  which  is  equivalent 
to  700,800  tons  per  foot  of  width — a  ton¬ 
nage  equal  to  35  years  of  a  street  carry¬ 
ing  a  daily  traffic  of  50  tons  per  foot. 
The  loss  was  roughly  measured  and 
pronounced  to  be  about  one  eight  of  an 
inch  for  the  “hand-made  brick”  and  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  the  “hydraulic 
pressed  brick.”  The  experiment  was 
then  continued  until  the  cart  had  made 
148,692  transits — equivalent  to  713,760 
tons  per  foot  of  width.  The  wear  of  the 
“hand-made  brick”  was  then  “very  care¬ 
fully  measured  and  the  average  was 
found  to  be  0.15  of  an  inch.  50  per 
cent,  of  the  brick  showed  a  wear  less 
than  0.12  of  an  inch,  34  per  cent,  a  wear 
between  0.16  and  0.19  of  an  inch,  and  16 
per  cent,  from  0.25  to  0.31  of  an  inch. 
Only  three  were  broken.” 

The  brick  were  4  inches  deep.  There¬ 
fore  wearing  off  a  depth  of  0.15  of  an 
inch  from  the  “hand-made  brick”  was 
equivalent  to  wearing  off'  3.75  per  cent. 
Then  if  713,760  tons  wore  away  3.75  per 
cent.,  to  wear  away  1  per  cent,  required 
190,000  tons.  With  the  “hydraulic 
pressed  brick”  95,000  tons  caused  a  loss 
of  1  per  cent.  Comparing  these  results 
with  those  obtained  in  §  22,  we  see  that 
these  bricks  were  very  much  better  than 
those  employed  in  the  official  test. 

The  brick  employed  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  are  Nos.  4  and  5  of  Table  V. 

%£5.  Brick  of  the  same  manufacture 
and  apparently  of  the  same  quality  as 
those  employed  in  the  test  described  in 
the  preceding  section,  wei’e  laid  in  two 
portions  of  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  as  an 
experiment.  The  following  quotations 
are  extracts  from  the  report  of  citizens 
and  engineers  appointed  to  examine 
these  pavements : 

“At  your  request  we  have  examined 
a  section  of  the  Sattler  brick  pavement, 
29  feet  in  length,  on  Second  Street  near 
Pine;  and  also  a  section  on  the  track  of 
Pine  Street  horse  railroad.  According  to 
your  statements,  both  these  pavements 
have  been  in  use  for  two  years  and  twenty 
days,  without  any  change  or  repair 
during  this  time,  except  the  change  of 
position  from  the  north  side  to  the 
south  side  of  Pine  Street,  the  same 
surfaces  being  retained  in  their  new 
positions.  The  bricks  on  Second  Street 
are  4  inches  wide,  4}  inches  deep,  and 
9  inches  long.  Those  on  Pine  Street 
are  2f  inches  wide,  4f  inches  deep,  and 
9  inches  long.  Those  on  Secend  Street 
are  laid  on  the  foundation  boards  of  a 
former  wooden  pavement.  £|  Those  on 


Pine  Street  seem  to  be  laid  on  loose 
sand  and  dirt. 

“In  our  presence  there  were  dug  up, 
with  a  steal-pointed  crowbar,  a  number  of 
the  brick  from  the  Second  Street  pave¬ 
ment,  in  two  different  places,  chosen  as 
being  the  places  where  the  maximum 
wear  of  hoof  and  wheel  would,  it  was 
believed,  be  manifest.  It  is  believed 
that  no  portion  of  any  of  our  streets  is 
subject  to  a  greater  and  harder  use  that 
would  both  wear  and  break  the  material 
of  the  pavement  than  this.  None  of  the 
bricks  taken  up  were  broken  except  as 
they  were  broken  by  the  necessary  blow 
of  the  crow-bar,  handled  for  the  purpose 
by  strong  men,  in  digging  them  up. 
Four  of  those  taken  up  were  placed  so 
as  to  give  their  combined  height  as 
worn,  and  by  the  side  of  them  were 
placed  four  never  used  but  of  the  same 
size.  The  difference  between  their  re¬ 
spective  heights  were  only  half  an  inch} 
making  only  one  eighth  of  an  inch  wear 
to  each  brick.  The  edges  of  the  brick 
were  broken  off  by  their  use,  and  the 
surfaces  roughened  just  about  enough, 
it  would  seem,  to  make  good  foot-holds 
for  the  horses. 

“Bricks  were  taken  up  in  our  presence 
from  the  Pine  Street  track*  and  from 
the  place  selected,  being  the  place 
which  would,  it  was  believed,  be  most 
exposed  to  the  use  and  wear  of  vehicles 
turning  the  corners  from  Pine  into  Fifth 
Street,  and  from  the  latter  into  the 
former.  The  old  and  new  were  placed 
side  by  side  as  in  the  former  case,  and 
no  appreciable  surface  wear  was  found.  But 
the  edges  were  broken,  making  good 
foot-hold  for  the  horses.  Drivers  of  the 
cars  on  this  track,  with  the  experience 
of  all  the  seasons,  being  consulted,  said 
that  no  portion  of  the  track  was  so 
pleasant  for  the  horses,  and  safe  fram  slip¬ 
ping  as  this.” 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  any 
relation  between  the  wear  and  the  ton¬ 
nage,  for  the  Second  Street  pavement 
referred  to  above.  In  §  22  it  was  shown 
that  the  average  traffic  of  the  business 
streets  of  St.  Louis  was  35  tons  per  day 
per  foot  of  width  “without  counting 
unloaded  vehicles  and  those  with 
springs.”  It  seems  that  the  omitted 
traffic  would  certainly  amount  to,  at 

*“Note— Two  lines  of  cars  pass  over  this  track. 

fThe  length  of  year  employed  in  all  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  reductions  of  traffic  experiments  and  ob¬ 
servations  is  365  days,  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  tonnage  was  deduced  on  the  same 
basis. 

{Report  of  J.  E.  Mohan  on  brick  pavements  read 
before  a  meeting  of  property-holders,  January, 
1888. 
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least,  15  tons;  and  hence  we  will  assume 
that  the  total  traffic  was  about  50  tons 
per  day  per  foot  of  width.  The  loss  m 
surface  wear  during  two  years  was  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  —  equal  to  2.8  per 
cent,  of  the  depth  of  the  brick.  In  this 
time  there  has  probably  passed  over  the 
pavement  50  X  365  f  X  2=  36,500  tons. 
According  to  this  basis' 13,000  tons  wore 
off  1  per  cent.  (See  §  15.) 

The  experimental  pavement  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Pine  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  granite  blocks  and  “was 
re-laid  at  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri 
Pacfic  R.  R.  freight  house  where  the 
traffic  is  very  heavy.  After  five  years  of 
hard  service,  the  bricks  show  but  little 
evidence  of  wear.”| 

Nothing  is  known  to  the  writer  about 
the  traffic  over  the  brick  pavement  laid 


cussing  and  recommending  measures  by 
which  the  principle  of  arbitration  may 
be  incorporated  into  treaties,  conflicting 
international  laws  may  be  harmonized, 
and  an  international  court  established, 
having  jurisdiction  in  cases  which  gov¬ 
ernments  shall  fail  to  settle  by  negotia¬ 
tion.” 


THE  ROYAL  BRICK  COMPANY’S 
PLANT,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

About  one  year  ago  Otto  Giessen 
having  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  West  Corporation  line  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  discovered  that  he,  not 
only  had  a  valuable  farm,  but  that  the 
hill  portion  adjoining  the  city  was 
under-laid  with  very  valuable  deposits 
of  paving  brick  clays. 


&  Co.,  Gabon,  Ohio,  and  is  well  pleased 
with  same. 

The  tunnel  from  which  the  clay  is 
taken  enters  the  bank  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  second  story  of  the  main 
building,  making  it  very  convenient  for 
dumping  the  clays  to  the  dry  pans 
without  elevating.  In  front  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  main  building  are  two 
large  Chicago  Iron  Clad  Dryers. 

Mr.  Giessen  is  highly  pleased  with  his 
system  of  drying.  Below  and  between 
the  dryers  are  five  Eudaly  down  draft 
kilns,  situated  at  right  angle  to  the 
railroad  siding  and  with  the  ends  to¬ 
wards  the  dryer.  The  company  is  now 
about  to  begin  the  erection  of  three 
additional  kilns  of  the  same  design. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  one  of  the  best 
arranged  and  equipped  paving  brick 


wo 

in  the  Pine  Street  horse-car  track,  and 
hence  no  estimate,  not  even  an  approxi¬ 
mate  one,  can  be  made  of  the  relation 
bet  ween  tonnage  and  rate  of  wear.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  pavement  did  not  wear  as 
much  as  that  on  Second  Street,  but 
perhaps  the  difference  was  only  apparent 
and  was  due  to  errors  of  observation  in 
determining  the  wear. 


The  following  petition,  addressed  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is 
being  extensively  circulated  for  signa¬ 
tures:  “The  undersigned  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  having  a  profound  sense 
of  the  evil  and  inadequacy  of  war  as  a 
mode  of  settling  international  disputes, 
hereby  pray  your  honorable  body  to 
take  ■whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
to  invite  a  conference  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  to  sit,  during,  and  in 
connection  with,  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  for  the  purpose  of  devising,  dis- 


£S  OF  THE  ROYAL  BRICK  COMPANY,  CANTON, 

This  discovery  and  the  great  demand 
for  paving  brick  led  Mr.  Giessen  and 
other  moneyed  men  of  Canton  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  large  paving  brick  company.  The 
company,  under  the  direct  management 
of  Mr.  Giessen,  began  the  ei’ection  of  the 
plant  late  last  fall.  The  first  thing,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  the  laying  of  quite 
extensive  side  tracks  from  the  main 
lines  of  the  Connotton  Valley  and  the 
Pittsburg  and  Ft.  Wayne  Railroads. 
The  plant  is  situated  on  the  hillside,  to 
the  rear  of  the  main  buildings  entries 
are  driven  into  the  face  of  the  hill  from 
which  are  taken  the  clays,  which,  prop¬ 
erly  classed,  belong  among  those  known 
as  sandy  shales. 

The  works  consist  of  a  large  two  story 
frame  building  in  which  the  machines, 
dry  pans,  pug  mills,  etc.,  are  situated  at 
one  side,  partitioned  off  from  the  main 
building  are  the  engines  and  boilers, 
which  are  of  large  capacity. 

The  company  has  in  use  the  “Ohio” 
stiff  clay  machines,  made  by  E.  M  Freese 


OHIO. 

plants  in  the  country.  The  works  have 
not  been  stopped  a  day  since  they  be¬ 
gan  operations,  early  last  Spring,  and 
they  are  still  behind  with  their  orders. 

Mr.  Giessen  informed  the  writer  that 
he  had  secured  very  large  orders  in 
Cleveland  and  other  cities,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  having  almost  every  contract  in 
Canton,  his  own  city. 


SO  SAY  WE. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Enclosed  please  find  one  years  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Clay-Worker.  I  have 
had  a  few  specimen  numbers  and  the 
valuable  information  I  have  derived 
from  them  has  been  very  useful  to  me. 
I  think  the  Clay-Worker  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  worker  of  clay. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Geo.  D.  Smith. 

Anacortes,  Wash.,  Nov.  3rd,  1891. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
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BY  ADDRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  ClAY-WoRKER. 


A  BRICKMAKER  POLITICIAN. 


Thos.  B.  McAvoy  of  Philadelphia  Scores 
a  Well  Earned  Victory. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

After  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
bitter  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia  politics,  Mr.  Thos.  13.  Mc¬ 
Avoy,  ex-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 
was  to-day  elected  to  represent  the  26th 
Ward  of  Philadelphia,  in  Select  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  immensity  of  the  victory  may  be 
understood  when  it  is  known  that  he 
had  the  whole  city  administration  and 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
to  tight,  and  made  the  fight  within  the 
lines  of  his  party. 

The  population  of  the  Ward  is  65,000. 
The  number  of  assessed  voters,  15,860. 

The  fight  commenced  in  May,  and 
has  increased  in  bitterness  from  that 
time  on,  especially  since  he  won  the 
nomination  in  September,  fairly,  but 
was  cheated  out  of  it,  by  a  combination 
between  the  Executive  Commtttee,  who 
had  to  do  the  Mayor’s  bidding.  There 
is  in  the  Ward  1,700  office  holders,  and, 
prospective  office  holders,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them  was  given  his  orders 
to  stand  up  against  Mr.  McAvoy  or  loose 
his  place.  This  was  the  power  that  Mr. 
McAvoy  had  to  overcome,  and  right 
royally  did  he  do  it.  His  majority  be¬ 
ing  in  round  numbers  2,000. 

A.  Quaker. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  3d,  1891. 


Brick  Machines  and  Tlieir  Daily  Ca¬ 
pacity. 

Editor  Clay-Worker- : 

Will  you  permit  me  to  reply  to  our 
friend,  “R.  Brick’s”  letter  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Clay-Worker,  on  “Brick 
Machines  and  Their  Daily  Capacity.” 
Knowing  his  wide  experience  I’m 
somewhat  surprised  at  its  tenor. 

I  am  afraid  he  has  allowed  his  mind 
to  run  in  a  brick-clamped  channel  and 
failed  to  observe  the  trials  of  others.  It 
is  true,  in  his  section  of  the  country, 
it  has  been,  and  yet  is  the  rule,  to  have 
two  $600  machines;  one  to  be  re¬ 
paired  while  the  other  is  getting  ready 
to  break  down.  “R.  Brick’s”  opinion 
might  have  been  changed  had  he  seen  a 
letter  the  writer  was  shown  a  short 
time  ago  from  one  of  the  leading  brick 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  in  which 
the  latter  stated  that  “He  wished 
they,  (the  machine  manufacturers,)  had 
the  business  sagacity  to  discover  that 
the  class  of  men  to  whom  they  ought  to 
sell  machines  do  not  care  very  much 
what  a  machine  costs,  provided  it  will 
do  the  work  and  not  constantly  break 
down.”  A  machine  of  thirty  thousand 
capacity,  with  all  the  modern  improve¬ 


ments  and  labor  saving  devices  cannot 
be  sold  for  six  hundred  dollars,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  made  heavy  enough 
to  stand  hard  every  day  yard  service. 

I  fear  “R.  Brick”  has  been  listening  to 
the  “taffy”  of  some  machine  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  smooth  tongued  representative, 
that  builds  only  one  size  machine  and 
that  without  the  modern  improvements; 
this  is  evident,  as  he  states  that  with  a 
sixty  thousand  capacity  machine  the 
bricks  are  delivered  at  one  place.  This 
is  a  fact,  but,  by  the  use  of  Automatic 
Tables,  which  can  be  extended  to  carry 
the  bricks  to  the  end  of  the  hack  or 
track  of  the  dryer  automatically  and 
thus*  dispense  with  the  expense  of 
trucking  or  carrying  on  cars  so  far, 
but  if  you  used  two  six  hundred 
dollar  machines  you  would  have  two 
set  of  hands  to  do  the  same  woik, 
and  besides  have  two  extra  hands 
to  operate  the  hand  tables. 

If  the  machinery  is  properly  arranged 
it  will  require  but  one  man  to  feed  the 
sixty  thousand  capacity  machine,  while 
it  will  require  one  man  at  each 
thirty  thousand  capacity  machine  to  do 
the  same  work.  If  you  sand  the  bricks 
it  will  take  two  men  with  the  two  small 
machines  while  one  will  do  the  same 
work  if  a  large  machine  is  used.  If  you 
are  using  artificial  dryers  and  iron  cars 
it  will  require  two  men,  even  if  you  use 
Automatic  Tables,  to  handle  the  empty 
cars  and 'hack  thirty  thousand  brick  on 
them;  one  may  hack  thirty  thousand 
but  he  can  not  take  time  to  pull  up  the 
empty  cars. 

With  the  sixty  thousand  capacity 
machine  three  men  will  bring  up  the 
empty  cars  and  back  the  brick  on  them. 
So,  you  see,  with  the  sixty  thousand 
capacity  machine  and  an  Automatic 
Cutting  Table,  there  is  at  least  three 
hands  less  used,  which  means  $4.50  per 
day,  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  would 
permit  “R.  Brick”  to  come  to  our  next 
Convention  and  have  a  bigger  time  than 
he  ever  had  before  and  not  feel  the 
expense. 

I  could  go  on  and  show  the  saving  in 
using  Automatic  Tables  instead  of  hand 
tables,  but  will  only  say  that  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  handle  the  ware  produced 
on  a  sixty  thousand  capacity  machine 
with  a  hand  table. 

It  is  not  the  manufacturer  of  ma¬ 
chinery  wholly  that  w'ishes  to  build 
large  capacity  machines,  but  the  demand 
for  them  is  an  incentive,  for  the  machine 
users  have  had  experience  with  the  so- 
called  “economical”  six  hundred  dollar 
machines  and  want  something  heavier 
and  of  larger  capacity. 

If  “R.  Brick”  will  investigate  carefully 
he  will  find  the  most  successful  brick 
manufacturers  of  this  country  use  large 
capacity  machines  and  Automatic  Ta¬ 
bles. 

The  sixty  thousand  capacity  machines 
are  built  much  heavier  and  stronger  in 
proportion  than  the  thirty  thousand 
capacity  machines  in  order  that  they 
will  stand  the  heavy  duty  of  producing 
the  large  capacity  required  and  not  be 


so  liable  to  wear  and  breakages,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  large  capacity 
machines  than  a  number  of  six  hundred 
dollar  machines,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it  requires  extra  shafting,  pulleys, 
belting,  etc.,  where  the  cheaper  and 
small  machines  are  used,  and  if  the  clay 
requires  pugging  you  are  then  compelled 
to  use  two  Pug  Mills,  two  Elevators  and 
extra  dumping  arrangements,  and  beside 
it  would  be  impossible  to  buy  a  thirty 
thousand  capacity  machine  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  and  labor-saving 
devices  for  the  sum  of  $600. 

I  also  beg  to  differ  with  “R.  Brick’s” 
opinion  that  “The  purchaser  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  to  chose,”  as  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  if  he  has  not  had  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  he  will 
buy  a  small  capacity  machine  and  try 
to  force  it  up  to  a  large  capacity,  simply 
because  the  smaller  machine  is  cheaper. 

There  is  one  reason  why  clayworking 
machinery  manufacturers  would  rather 
sell  large  capacity  machines,  it  is 
because  when  in  operation  they  usually 
give  better  satisfaction,  not  because  there 
is  any  more  money  in  them. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask 
“R.  Brick,”  and  that  is,  “What  would 
you  do  and  where  would  be  the  econ¬ 
omy  if  (and  it  is  just  as  apt  to  happen  as 
not,)  both  of  the  small  capacity  machines 
should  break  at  the  same  time?” 

Tim.  Tinker. 


Room  for  Improvement. 

E  ditor  Clay-  Worker  : 

It  does  seem  to  the  writer  that  in  this 
age  of  improved  machinery  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  practical  devices  for 
cutting  the  brick  by  machinery.  My 
observation  and  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  too  much  complication,  too 
many  intricate  parts  that  get  out  of 
adjustment  or  break,  and  too  much 
wear. 

When  I  look  over  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  saving  devices  in  other  lines  it 
makes  me  feel  as  though  this  unsatis¬ 
factory  part  of  our  work  could  be  done 
by  machinery. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  I  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  quick  action  of  the 
cutting  devices  which  causes  the  wires 
to  break,  and  it  does  appear  that  some 
■way  could  be  devised  to  protect  the 
w-ires,  or  some  contrivance  applied  that 
would  lessen  the  liability  of  their  break¬ 
ing.  I  admit  if  the  clay  is  soft  and  kept 
so  and  free  from  stones  or  other  foreign 
matter  that  is  found  in  nine  clays  out  of 
ten,  there  would  not  he  much  trouble 
with  the  wires  breaking,  but  we  are  not 
all  blessed  with  smooth  clay  nor  with 
men  that  can  keep  the  clay  at  an  even 
temper,  therefore,  there  is  a  loss  of  time 
by  the  breaking  of  wires  or  other  parts 
which  are  expensive  and  very  annoying, 
and  I  fail  to  see  where  the  saving  comes 
in. 

With  my  present  arrangement  it 
seems  that  the  wire  has  not  time  to 
perform  its  work,  because  they  must 
travel  with  the  moving  bar  of  clay  while 
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the  cut  is  being  made  and  then  get 
back  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  this  quick 
action  is  what  causes  the  wires  to  break. 
It  does  not  look  proper  to  pass  the  wire 
through  the  same  cut  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  return  stroke  as  it  breaks  off  the 
top  of  the  bricks. 

I  do  not  want  your  readers  to  think 
I’m  a  “kicker,”  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
work  of  cutting  brick  by  machinery 
can,  and  should  be  done  as  well,  or 
better  mechanically,  than  by  hand.  I 
believe  that  it  will  pay  the  makers  of 
clay  working  machinery  to  give  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  attention.  Fame  and  fortune 
await  the  inventor  of  an  accurate  and 
reliable  cutting  device.  C.  H.  R. 


The  Enameling  Problem. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  time  to 
answer  your  letter,  but  never  could,  and 
can’t  get  much  now.  Your  letter  “broke 
me  all  up.”  I  have  been  like  all  other 
good  clay  men  and  have  had  my  private 
“bone  yard”  of  old  machinery,  but  like 
other  good  clay  men  have  hidden  most 
of  it,  or  sent  it  to  the  foundry  and 
thereby  gotten  it  out  of  sight,  and, 
therefore,  out  of  mind,  but  your  inquiry 
brought  to  my  mind  another  line  of 
like  character;  one  that  is  not  so  much 
exposed  to  public  view,  and  yet  that 
stays  with  one  always. 

You  say  someone  has  written  you 
asking  where  he  can  buy  glazing  ma¬ 
terial,  and  you  go  on  and  suggest  that  I 
write  something  of  my  experience.  I 
will  forgive  you  for  I  don’t  think  you 
really  realized  the  pain  you  were  giving 
me.  I  naturally  felt  the  same  sorrow 
for  the  unlucky  man  that  is  always  felt 
by  those  “who  have  been  there  before,” 
and,  in  addition,  many  sorrowful  events 
of  my  own  experience  were  recalled 
marked  generally  by  the  departure  of 
those  beautiful,  large  lound  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  that  are  so  extremely  hard  to  catch 
and  so  easy  to  get  rid  of. 

.  But,  I  might  as  well  confess  and  “go 
right.”  I  have  been  experimenting  on 
this  line  something  like  10  years;  have 
paid  money  for  recipes  and  have,  with 
child-like  faith,  tried  thousands  of  re¬ 
cipes  printed  in  books,  always  hoping 
and  expecting  to  get  the  results  I 
wanted.  Of  course,  it  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  when  someone  hunts  out 
or  stumbles  on  the  lucky  combination 
that  he  immediately  rushes  to  the 
printer  and  “gives  it  away.”  On  that 
basis  my  child-like  confidence  was  all 
right.  On  the  other  basis,  however, 
supposing  the  man  has  some  remnants 
of  common  sense  left  after  he  has 
achieved  the  combinations,  possibly  he 
will  think  of  the  toil  he  has  endured,  of 
the  repeated  failures  that  have  beset 
him,  of  the  patient  wife  and  little  ones, 
and  he  will  not  go  to  the  printer,  not 
“right  oft.” 

I  think  almost  a  universal  practice 
has  been  to  keep  these  things  close 
trade  secrets,  and  whenever  written 
down  they  are  written  so  blindly  that 


they  would  do  the  finder  no  good,  being 
so  closely  guarded;  many  of  them  have 
died  with  the  possessor  and  so  passed 
out  of  use.  But  even  if  they  were 
known,  I  doubt  very  much  as  to  their 
being  of  very  general  use,  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  change  so  much  and  all  the 
conditions,  as  well,  that  even  following 
exactly  a  successful  formula  used  in 
another  place,  the  chances  would  be  it 
would  prove  a  failure.  The  connection 
of  glaze  or  enamel  with  the  body  on 
which  it  is  placed  is  so  intimate  and 
the  chemical  action  and  reaction  so 
close  that  different  results  would  be 
almost  certain. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that 
experiments  stop,  for  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  experiment.  I  believe  in  taking  it  as 
a  problem  that  is  to  be  worked  out  and 
then,  not  expecting  too  much  in  a  short 
time,  but  rather  when  failure  comes 
after  failure,  pushing  on  yet  further, 
studying  all  results  very  carefully  to  see 
if  there  is  not  some  little  suggestion  in 
them  by  which  you  can  trace  a  vague 
promise  and  ready  always  to  follow  up 
these  slight  promises  in  lines  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  test  them  as  you  go  along. 

As  I  write  I  have  in  mind  lines  of 
experiments  in  which  I  have  started  out 
with  failure  after  failure  until  some 
little  insignificant  promise  of  success 
has  led  me  to  reason  as  to  what  has 
produced  the  “promise,”  and  then  using 
the  ingredients  that  my  judgement  told 
me  were  the  cause,  I  have  had  sample 
after  sample  show  better  and  better 
until  a  successful  result  was  obtained. 

I  will  say  this,  however,  don’t  go  into 
it  at  all  unless  you  can  give  it  considera¬ 
ble  attention  and  some  little  expenditure 
of  cash.  You  will  have  to  have  a 
quicker  furnace  than  that  you  are  burn¬ 
ing  your  ware  in,  and  then  you  will 
have  to  learn  that  furnace,  and,  possibly, 
find  that  you  get  results  there  that  you 
cannot  duplicate  in  the  larger  kiln. 
Why  this  is  so  is  one  of  the  things  you 
will  have  to  study  out.  Don’t  expect  to 
find  a  recipe  that  will  work  on  your 
clay.  Possibly  you  might  find  one  that 
could  be  adapted  and  fitted  to  it,  but 
the  chances  of  finding  one  already  ad¬ 
apted  to  it  is  too  remote  to  consider. 
Then  as  to  the  place  where  you  can  buy 
your  material.  Look  up  the  druggist 
who  supplies  assaying  material  and 
from  him  you  can  get  many  of  them, 
but  not  all,  and,  in  fact,  you  never  will 
get  all  of  them ;  at  least,  I  find  after 
adding  to  my  collection  for  ten  years  I 
want  others. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  to  try 
to  use  inexpensive  articles  that  can  be 
duplicated  when  you  want  more,  or  you 
will  have  all  your  ground  to  go  over  in 
the  end  with  a  new  “sample.” 

I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  re¬ 
cent  articles  you  have  been  publishing 
on  this  subject,  the  writer  of  which  is 
evidently  one  who  understands  what  he 
is  talking  about  and  expresses  his  ideas 
very  happily.  Gates. 


Paving-  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

With  the  Clay-Worker  the  writer 
fully  agrees  in  what  it  has  already  said 
more  than  once,  that  the  paving  of  streets 
with  brick  is  but  in  its  infancy.  Every 
year  gives  it  some  fresh  impetus,  as 
contractors  learn  better  how  to  do  the 
work,  and  as  cities  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  economy  of  using 
brick,  the  demand  for  paving  brick  will 
increase.  One  considerable  item  at 
present  is  freight,  from  what  are  claimed 
to  be  the  localities  of  the  best  paving 
brick  material  to  the  place  of  laying. 
Even  admitting  that  the  native  clays  of 
some  localites  are  superior  to  the  clays 
of  other  localities,  it  does  not  follow 
that  these  are  to  monopolize  the  trade 
forever. 

The  writer  has  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  inventive  genus  of  clay  workers, 
and  predicts  that  posibly  some  obscure 
laborer  will  yet,  and  very  soon,  find  a 
combination  of  local  material,  which, 
properly  manipulated,  will  turn  out  a 
brick  in  any  locality  that  now  furnishes 
good  building  brick  that  shall  equal  the 
most  famous  bricks  now  on  the  market 
for  paving  purposes;  let  experimenting 
go  on.  Our  patent  laws  will  furnish 
ample  protection  to  the  man  who  in¬ 
vents  the  home-made  paving  brick. 

U.  L  See. 


Tile  the  best  Roofing-  Material. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  favor  to  hand,  enclosing  a  kind 
letter  from  Mr.  Elder,  Pres.  Clay  Shin¬ 
gle  Co.,  of  your  city,  receipt  of  which  I 
beg  to  acknowledge;  also,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Clay  Shingle  Co. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  although 
still  fully  convinced  that  a  large  roofing 
tile,  such  as  described  in  my  previous 
letters,  is  in  every  way  more  advan¬ 
tageous  and  better  for  both  manufacture 
and  user.  I  have,  after  reading  said 
catalogue,  very  considerably  modified 
my  views  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  clay 
shingle  for  the  standard  roof.  I  notice 
in  the  catalogues  “directions  for  laying 
tile,”  a  close  sheathing  covered  with  tar 
or  felt  paper  is  advised.  This  will  add 
very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  roof. 
It  will  considerably  strengthen  the  tile 
by  supplying  a  support  for  the  ribs  to 
rest  upon,  and,  by  stopping  the  draft, 
(if  I  may  use  the  term,)  will  lesson  the 
tendency  of  the  rain  to  pass  the  tile,  and 
render  an  ample  overlap. 

I  think  everyone  interested  in  putting 
on  a  roof,  should  send  for  one  of  these 
catalogues,  whatever  material  they  in¬ 
tend  to  employ.  In  addition  to  useful 
hints  as  to  the  handling  and  laying  of 
tile,  it  contains  several  extracts  from 
articles  setting  forth  the  indisputable 
claims  of  burned  clay  for  superiority 
over  all  other  materials  for  roofing  pur¬ 
poses.  These  articles  are  written  by 
men  who  have  studied  the  question 
and  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  and,  who,  for 
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incontestable  proof,  have  gone  back 
hundreds  of  years.  If  after  reading 
said  extracts,  anyone  still  in 
preference  to  the  everlasting  roofing 
tile,  selects  the  non-fire-proof,  lieat-at- 
tracting-and-retaining  slate,  the  heat 
conducting,  lightening-attracting,  con¬ 
stant  -  attention  -  and  -repairs-  requiring, 
and  withal  short-lived,  metal  roof,  or 
that  intiamable  perishable  makeshift, 
known  as  wooden  shingles,  with  which 
some  unthinking  persons  put  a  tem¬ 
porary  covering  on  their  houses,  to  keep 
out,  for  a  few  years,  the  bulk  of  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  but  one  of  three 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at,  viz: 
Either  they  are  intensely  prejudiced, 
are  defective  in  reasoning  po.vers,  or 
lacking  in  the  elements  of  common 
sense.  R.  M.  Greer. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico. 

P.  S. — I  notice  in  Mr.  Gibson’s  Sep¬ 
tember  letter  he  says:  “In  making  a 
shingle  tile  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  should  always  be  small,  in 
order  to  burn  well  and  be  generally 
successful.  I  may  not  have  a  very  clear 
or  correct  idea  of  exactly  what  “a  shin¬ 
gle  tile”  is,  but  if  like  the  Indianapolis 
Shingle,  it  is  one  with  an  overlap  and 
lock.  If  Mr.  Gibson  will  examine  those 
made  by  “ Societe  General  des  Tuleries 
Mecaniques  mine  de  Bordeaux ,”  I  think  he 
will  admit  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  “that  they  should  always  be 
small  in  order  to  burn  well  and  be 
generally  successful.” 


A  Welcome  Visitor. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  please  find  my 
subscription  to  your  valuable  paper.  I 
am  always  glad  when  the  middle  of  the 
month  comes  so  that  I  can  get  it.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  and  your  paper  success,  I  am 

Very  Truly, 

Cameron,  Texas.  J.  J.  Irwin. 


From  the  Rockies. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

In  perusing  the  October  number  of 
your  interesting  jonrnal,  I  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  potent  facts  stated  by 
“W.  H.  Y.,”  on  a  “Few  pointers  in  Start¬ 
ing  a  Yard.”  Although  the  article  is 
probably  written  as  a  burlesque,  there  is 
so  much  truth  in  it,  that  the  “Spirit’ 
moved  me  to  give  your  readers  a  brief 
sketch  of  brick  manufacturing  in  the 
city  of  Denver. 

We  have  been  making  brick  here,  and 
do  yet  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  old-style 
of  hand  making  with  the  three  brick 
moulds,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  Chief 
Brick  Machine  was  introduced,  then  the 
I.  X.  L.,  the  Penfield,  the  Kennedy  Dry 
Press,  the  Boyd  Dry  Press,  the  Trip 
Hammer  and  the  Chambers  Stitt  Clay 
Machine,  so  Denver  to-day  is  pretty  well 
supplied  with  brick  machines. 

We  have  some  very  good  brick  made 
and  we  have  some  very  poor  ones.  The 


market  or  rather  the  demand  has  been 
such  for  several  years  previous  to  1801 
that  almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
brick  was  salable.  The  result  was  that 
some  Eastern  capatilists  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  two  or  three  plants  in  this  city, 
and  have  followed  the  instructions  of 
“W.  H.  Y.”  to  the  letter.  (I  think  “W. 
H.  Y.”  must  have  had  that  letter  in 
print  in  the  East  before  he  gave  it  to 
the  Clay- Worker,)  and  by  so  doing 
they  not  only  lost  their  own  money  but 
they  ruined  the  business  of  the  other 
manufacturers. 

They  employ  managers  that  know 
nothing  of  the  business,  put  up  “kilns” 
that  are  good  and  expensive,  and  then 
imagine  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  shovel  in 
the  coal  without  using  any  judgement; 
pelt  away,  night  and  day,  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  with  a  cost,  when  they  close 
up  the  kiln,  of  about  $2.50  to  3.00  per 
thousand  for  fuel  alone;  and  behold 
when  the  kiln  is  opened,  what  are  not 
run  together  are  not  burned  at  all, 
then  these  would- be-brickmakers  run 
over  the  city  trying  to  sell  their  ruined 
ware  at  anything  they  can  get,  actually 
selling  the  brick  for  less  per  thousand 
than  the  fuel  cost  to  burn  them.  Still, 
these  capitalists  will  put  up  more  money 
and  let  inexperienced  men  “blow  it  in  for 
them.”  These  very  capitalists  are  the 
men  who  should  be  able  to  hold  up  the 
prices.  First,  by  having  a  good  article 
manufactured  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and 
they,  being  able  to  carry  their  goods, 
hold  them  until  they  would  get  a  fair 
price,  such  as  would  return  them  a  fair 
dividend  for  the  money  they  have  in¬ 
vested.  There  is  a  good  profit  per 
thousand  expended  in  the  fuel  alone. 
These  brick  should  not  cost  over  $1.25 
per  thousand  for  fuel,  (and  that  is  allow¬ 
ing  quite  a  margin,)  and  the  brick 
burned  all  good,  merchantable  brick. 
Where  so  much  money  is  invested  with 
proper  management,  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  brick  should,  and  do  pay.  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  profit. 

Our  brickmaking  season  is  now  over, 
except  for  those  who  are  fixed  up  to 
make  at  any  season  of  the  year.  There 
are  forty  million  of  bricks  in  stock,  and 
the  demand  seems  to  be  slightly  im¬ 
proving,  and  if  our  yards  keep  on  as 
they  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  viz: — 
Fill  up  swamps  and  make  roads  with 
their  material,  we  may  enter  on  our 
New  Year  with  no  very  extra  supply 
and  consequently  get  a  fair  price  for  our 
brick. 

I  am  very  glad  our  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  hold  the  Annual 
Convention  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It’s  a 
magnificent  place,  and  the  brickmakers 
are  an  enterprising  set  of  men,  whole 
souled,  free  hearted  and  know  how  to 
make  a  dollar  bring  them  in  at  least  one 
hundred  and  forty  cents.  I  won’t  try 
your  readers  patience  any  further,  but  if 
I  get  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention,  as 
the  story  papers  say,  “Continued,”  I  may 
continue  this  subject  before  the  Con¬ 
vention.  J.  McCain. 

Denver,  Colo. 


In  and  About  St.  Louis. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

The  brick  business  here  is  now  rather 
quiet.  The  Summer  season  was  un¬ 
usually  prosperous,  the  demand  show¬ 
ing  a  handsome  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  but  with  the  departure  of 
the  birds  and  blossoms,  the  demand 
disappeared  too. 

Some  of  the  yards  have  been  doing  a 
brisk  business  on  small  jobs,  for  which 
immediate  delivery  is  required,  such  as 
dwellings  that  the  owners  desire  to  have 
completed  before  the  winter  opens. 

The  tile  and  culvert  manufacturers 
report  a  better  condition  of  affairs  than 
their  brickmaking  conferrees.  They 
are  enjoying  a  nice  business,  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  very  heavy  demand 
with  the  opening  of  the  spring  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  brickmakers,  too,  have  very 
flattering  prospects;  the  Union  Press 
Brick  Works  reporting  orders  booked 
for,  over  8,000,000  for  spring  delivery. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Constructing 
Co.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  just 
launched  into  business  here.  It  was 
incorporated  over  a  year  ago,  but  begun 
active  operation  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  October.  They  will  manufacture,  or 
act  as  agents,  for  anything  that  enters 
into  the  construction  of  a  building,  and 
will  also  manufacture  a  patent  kiln, 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Smith,  Sec.’y.  and  Treas.,  of  the  Co.  The 
other  officers  are  C.  E.  McEwing,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  W.  M.  Louderman,  Vice  Pres. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  have 
just  turned  out  a  gray  brick  on  an  order 
from  New  York  for  100,000.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  one,  being  of  a  rather  light 
shade  of  gray,  slightly  mottled.  Apropos 
of  this,  the  gray  shades  are  becoming 
very  popular  here,  where,  for  so  long, 
the  red  held  undisputed  sway. 

The  brick  kiln  sheds  at  W.  H.  Bar¬ 
nett’s  yard,  Newstead  Avenue  and 
Wabash  road,  caught  fire  during  thenight 
of  Oct.  30th.,  and  were  totally  destroyed. 
No  insurance.  Loss  about  $2,000. 

Mr.  Herman  Brockschmidt  has  begun 
two  suits  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
$7,401.00,  for  brick  furnished  for  the 
construction  of  a  sewer.  The  first  suit 
is  brought  against  the  contractors; 
Clarence  Waterman,  and  J.  J.  Pendergast' 
and  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  and  the  second 
against  the  bondsmen,  Edward  Butler 
and  Geo.  Pendergast.  He  asks  for  an 
order  restraining  the  city  from  paying 
over  the  amount  due  the  contractors. 

Win.  Weston  has  brought  suit  against 
the  Cote  Brilliante  Press  Brick 
Co.,  to  recover  $20,000  on  account  of 
personal  injuries.  He  alleges  that  on 
September  12  th  last,  his  foreman 
ordered  him  upon  a  scaffold,  which  gave 
way  with  him  throwing  him  to  the 
ground.  His  leg  was  broken,  and  he 
sustained  other  injuries,  and  now  avers 
that  the  scaffold  was  unsafe,  and  that 
the  company  by  the  exercise  of  common 
care,  would  have  known  that  fact. 

A  new  company  was  organized  the 
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25th  ult.,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  under  the 
style  of  “Arkansas  Coal  Gas,  Fire  Clay 
and  Manufacturing  Co.” 

Terra  Cotta. 


A  Query. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Will  some  of  your  numerous  corres¬ 
pondents  tell  us  if  we  can  utilize  the 
heat  from  our  kilns,  which  are  of  the 
down-draft,  round  pattern,  for  heating 
the  water  in  our  boilers.  Has  it  ever 
been  tried  by  any  of  the  numerous 
brick  plants  in  this  country? 

Hornellsville,  (N.  Y.)  Brick  &  Terra 

Cotta  Co. 


That  Balky  Kiln. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Your  correspondent,  Marcus  E.  Jacobs 
in  September  Clay-Worrer,  is  “much 
amused”  at  the  old  fashionedness 
of  Mr.  Moulding’s  cure  for  balky 
kilns  in  July  issue.  If  Mr.  Jacobs  had 
finished  reading  Mr.  Moulding’s  letter 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  last  para¬ 
graph  anticipates  and  answers  just  such 
foolish  criticism. 

Mr.  Jacobs  says  the  bricks  must  have 
the  proper  proportion  of  clay,  sand  and 
coal;  must  be  properly  tempered, 
moulded,  set  and  burned.  The  burner 
should  be  the  maker  if  possible.  (This 
suggestion  I  would  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  manufacturers  making  300,000 
bricks  and  over,  a  day.)  The  foreman, 
also,  should  be  thoroughly  competent 
and  experienced,  then  there  will  be  no 
balky  kilns. 

“Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  but 
unfortunately  for  the  relevancy  of 
Mr.  Jacob’s  criticism,  Mr.  Moulding’s 
letter  dealt  with  the  latter.  G. 


From  Up  the  Hudson. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

As  you  will  see  by  address  of  letter,  I 
am  in  the  greatest  of  all  brick  man¬ 
ufacturing  centers  in  this  country.  After 
an  absence  of  five  years,  I  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  here. 

Mutability  in  this  life  is  looked  for, 
in  this  place  you  see  it  to  perfection. 

At  both  ends  of  the  village,  streets 
have  been  dug  up  for  clay,  so  that  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  the  road 
question  is  assuming  such  a  form  that 
it  will  cost  the  tax  payers  a  nice  little 
sum  of  money  to  hold  their  own.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  roads  will  conform 
with  the  story  of  the  Western  railroad 
that  commenced  nowhere  and  ended  in 
the  same  place. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked,  “Has 
not  the  clay  run  out  at  Haverstraw  after 
all  these  years  of  brickmaking?”  My 
reply  is,  there  is  more  clay  in  sight  here 
at  present  than  has  ever  been  before. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  say:  “How 
can  you  eat  an  apple  and  still  have  it?” 
As  regards  the  clay  question,  the  sand 
has  been  removed,  the  clay  exposed  to 


a  depth  of  50  to  50  feet,  with  the  same 
depth  still  below  to  use  when  required. 
Sand  is  getting  scarce ;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  yards  here  have  sand  brought  to 
them  from  other  points  on  the  river.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  village  the  owners 
of  clay  land  there  have  cutler-dammed 
the  noble  Hudson  and  have  many 
acres  of  as  fine  blue  clay  as  you  can  find 
any  where. 

In  one  of  your  issues  during  the 
summer  there  was  an  article  on  how 
brick  should  be  set  to  burn  right.  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that 
article  had  been  with  me  and  seen  how 
it  is  done  here  he  would  no  doubt  have 
said,  “I  pity  the  fireman  that  has  to 
burn  them.”  In  one  yard  they  were 
starting  an  arch.  All  hands  were  set¬ 
ting;  that  is.  the  brick  setters  and 
wheelers  were  all  setting  brick.  To  see 
the  way  they  were  fired  in  you  would 
suppose  that  brick  setting  was  a  lost  art. 
As  you  pass  through  the  sheds  and  look 
at  the  burnt  kilns,  you  see  they  are  well 
burnt  out  from  top  to  bottom  and  from 
outside  to  outside.  I  counted  a  number 
of  kilns  and  found  they  were  50  wide 
and  55  high,  without  platting.  Set  fire 
on  Sunday  night  and  the  next  Sunday 
the  kiln  is  out.  No  patent  kiln.  All 
done  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  walled 
and  daubed  and  burnt  with  wood. 

In  all  my  residence  in  Haverstraw,  I 
never  knew  the  trade  to  be  as  bad  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  There  has  not 
been  made  within  a  million,  the  brick  of 
other  years.  There  is  but  very  little 
shipping  of  brick.  Barges  are  laying  up 
and  still  the  market  is  full.  In  the 
natural  order  of  things  the  Hudson 
above  this  point  will  be  closed  to  nav¬ 
igation  on  account  of  the  ice.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  upper  river  men  are  getting 
down  stock  faster  than  the  market  can 
use  them.  Take  the  number  of  permits 
granted  for  the  past  month  and  it  shows 
less  than  one  third  the  number  granted 
in  the  same  time  two  years  ago.  Under 
the  shed  of  D.  Fowler  &  Son  there  stands 
a  14  arch  kiln  made  and  burnt  in  1890 
and  not  shipped.  The  same  yard  can 
turn  out  ten  million  each  year. 

The  harvest  of  disappointed  hopes  for 
the  trade  of  1891  is  many.  If  there  are 
no  financial  wrecks  along  the  business 
shores  it  will  be  wonderful.  As  some 
of  the  leases  on  yards  expire  this  season, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  landlords  will 
look  for  tenants  and  grant  concessions, 
as  in  all  probability  it  will  be  two,  if  not 
three  years,  before  there  will  be  any  im¬ 
provement  to  speak  of,  in  the  trade,  as 
speculation  in  stock  is  about  as  dull  at 
present  as  the  brick  trade.  Possibly 
after  our  excessive  crop  has  materialized 
into  money  there  may  be  a  change. 

The  last  market  reports  give:  Haver¬ 
straw,  hard,  $4.50  and  $5.25;  N.  Y. 
Rivers  $4.25  and  $4.75;  Jerseys  $4.25; 
pale  $2.00  and  $2.25.  All  sales  dull  and 
demand  becoming  lighter. 

On  the  21st  of  last  month  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hedges,  President  of  the 
Diamond  Brick  Co.,  was  married  to  a 
rising  young  brickmaker  of  this  place, 


Mr.  M.  F.  Washburn,  son  of  Uriah 
Washburn,  well  known  by  all  in  the 
brick  trade  along  the  Hudson. 

A  day  or  so  ago  there  was  quite  a 
slide  of  clay  and  sand  on  the  Excelsior 
property,  but  fortunately  no  one  was 
hurt. 

What  a  pitable  object  a  man  makes  of 
himself  when  he  goes  before  your  read¬ 
ers,  and  says  that  “I  believe  women 
should  take  the  pick  and  shovel  and 
work  as  well  as  a  common  laborer.  One 
of  your  correspondents  says:  “The  most 
advanced  thought  of  the  present  century 
is  that  the  motto  should  be  “A  fair  field 
and  no  favor.”  Yes,  some  men,  no 
doubt,  think  it  a  fair  field  to  employ 
women,  because  they  can  get  them  for 
less  money  than  they  can  men.  “Cheap” 
is  their  motto,  and  then  they  say  to 
their  fellow  men,  “Behold  the  successful 
man,  I  employed  your  mother  and 
sister  on  my  yard,  because  I  could  get 
as  much  work  out  of  them  as  men,  and 
at  a  far  less  price  per  day.” 

A.  N.  Oldtimer, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Our  clay-making  interests  are  quite 
prosperous,  considering  all  things,  such 
as  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  the  year,  and  the  general  hesi¬ 
tancy  displayed  against  extensive  opera¬ 
tions.  Monetary  institutions  have  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  dullness. 
Perhaps  their  managers  have  been  right 
in  refusing  to  invest  money  in  what 
many  regard  as  reckless  home  building. 
Still  we  have  not  had  any  bad  luck  or 
hard  times.  Nearly  all  the  houses  that 
have  been  finished  three  months  are 
rented  or  sold,  and  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  those  now  about  com¬ 
pleted  will  find  tenants  or  purchasers  in 
due  time.  The  brick  manufacturers 
started  in  last  spring  with  a  heavy  stock 
of  brick,  enough  to  keep  their  custo¬ 
mers  busy  on  the  event  of  a  strike. 
They  are  satisfied  with  what  they  did, 
and  will  do  so  again.  The  yards  that 
have  facilities  for  winter  work  will  run 
a  force  of  hands  along  through  the 
winter.  Prices  have  been  steady  all 
year.  There  is  not  quite  as  much 
money  in  brick-making  as  there  was  a 
a  few  years  ago,  but  there  are  none  leav¬ 
ing  the  business.  Considerable  winter 
work  will  be  done.  The  Reading  Ter¬ 
minal  work  will  take  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contracts  for 
part  of  the  work  have  already  been 
given  out.  A  few  makers  have  big  con¬ 
tracts  on  hand  running  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  brick. 

The  Tile  Layers,  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention,  denounced  the  Brick  Layers’ 
Protective  Association  for  permitting 
some  of  their  members  to  take  the  place 
of  striking  brick-layers  in  Boston  and 
this  city.  They  will  hold  their  next 
convention  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Philadelphia  Brick  Machine 
Works,  of  this  city,  is  doing  a  good 


business.  The  elder  Carnell  started  in 
Baltimore  in  1853,  but  removed  to  this 
city  in  1894  to  secure  better  facilities. 
The  present  establishment  Mas  erected 
three  years  ago,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  of  its  kind. 
The  larger  shop  is  64x130,  two  stories. 
The  rear  shop  is  four  stories  and  50x150 
feet.  The  latest  improved  machinery, 
and  appliances  have  been  introduced. 
A  large  force  of  hands  are  employed. 
The  character  of  the  work  turned  out  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  use  it. 
Their  steam  power  brick  machine  takes 
the  clay  direct  from  the  bank,  tempers 
it  and  makes  good,  straight,  solid  and 
stiff’  brick.  The  Carnell  power  brick 
presses  and  fire  brick  presses  are  models 
of  practical  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  brickmaker.  Anon. 


Gaseous  Fuel. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Dear  sir:  To  satisfy  Mr.  S.  P.  Crafts, 
I  will  grant  him  that  the  language  used 
in  my  convention  paper  would  have 
been  more  precise  had  I  used  the  word 
bill  after  the  words  “thirty  to  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  fuel,”  but  I  question  if  this 
precision  would  have  prevented  him 
from  airing  his  disbelief  on  the  subject, 
for  which  I  consider  him  entitled  to 
more  pity  than  censure.  I  tried  to  clear 
up  this  point  by  the  same  explanation 
in  the  Clay- Worker  of  August,  still  he 
carps  and  hangs  on  to  it  as  tenaciously 
as  a  drowning  man  to  a  straw. 

I  have  also,  in  former  letters,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  enlighten  him  on  the  how  so 
much  may  be  saved,  the  gist  of  which 
was;  first,  by  using  slack  for  fuel;  sec¬ 
ond,  by  catching  the  fugitive  heat  in 
regenerative  chambers  and  returning  it 
to  the  kiln  or  furnace  in  the  shape  of 
hot  air — but  he  appears  to  ignore  all 
this,  and  persistently  demands  how  I 
save  so  much.  Now,  I  really  do  not 
feel  justified  in  using  so  much  of  your 
space  by  needless  repetitions;  so  if  the 
Captain  has  no  abler  way  of  supporting 
his  disbelief,  I  feel  inclined  to  let  it 
stand  undisturbed,  from  sheer  personal 
regard. 

The  experiment  of  collecting  gases  on 
the  top  of  the  kiln  described  in  the 
Captain’s  letter  in  the  Clay-Worker 
for  July,  appears  to  be  the  suggestion  of 
a  college  professor  with  an  income  of 
$8,000  per  annum,  and  who  has  been 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  all  his 
life.  Very  well;  I  would  suggest  that 
the  professor  be  kind  enough  to  give 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  the 
rationale  of  such  an  experiment,  because 
the  Captain’s  description  and  reasoning 
on  the  subject  appear  to  me  strangely 
inconsistent  and  absurd.  I  wildly  pro¬ 
test  against  guaging  the  professor’s  abil¬ 
ity  by  the  salary  he  can  command;  his 
life  of  scientific  pursuit  has  vastly  more 
weight  with  me  than  ten  times  the 
salary  he  draws,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  Captain  has,  in  some  way  or  other, 
unintentionally  misrepresented  him. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  Captain’s 
letter  does  not  help  matters  one  jot,  and 


the  fourth  paragraph  seems  to  put  the 
Captain  in  the  witness  box  against  the 
experiment  above  mentioned,  for  he 
tells  us  in  July  Clay-Worker  “that  our 
gasometer  was  hot  enough,  but  not  a 
flame  of  any  kind  could  be  seen  from 
the  orifice.’  Now,  this  is  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  non-escape  of  uncon¬ 
sumed  gases.  In  the  fourth  parapraph 
just  alluded  to,  he  says:  “I  had  always 
thought  and  still  think  that  a  bright 
flame  coming  up  through  the  kiln  to 
the  top  was  partial  evidence  that  enough 
oxygen  had  combined  with  the  hydro¬ 
carbon  of  the  coal,  or  oil,  or  gas  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  combustion.”  Now  Captain, 
to  me  the  evidence  just  points  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  you  must  see 
that  your  thoughts  in  July  and  Sep¬ 
tember  are  contradictory. 

I  cannot  reply  to  the  (to  me)  unmean¬ 
ing  remarks  in  the  remainder  of  para¬ 
graph  four,  concerning  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
“carbonic  and  steam.”  They  leave  me 
with  an  impression  best  unexpressed. 

I  would,  however,  remind  you  that 
scientific  authorities  concede  that  steam 
is  invisible.  I  must  at  present  decline 
touching  the  “ass”  and  “chestnuts”  para¬ 
graph,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
four  words,  to  which  I  would  say  that 
absence  oj  smoke  is  not  evidence  of  the  proper 
amount  oj  air  being  used.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  sometimes  misleading,  for  we 
may  have  a  smokelees  fire,  with  only  half 
the  proper  amount  of  air,  and  with  a 
loss  of  seven-tenths  of  the  heating  power 
of  the  fuel.  To  the  first  three  lines  of 
paragraph  6  I  quite  agree  with  you;  to 
the  last  three  I  take  exception,  and 
make  no  scruple  in  saying  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  thick  kiln  walls  re¬ 
tain  the  heat  better  than  thin  ones. 

Thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  slack  in 
“run  of  mines”  coal  is  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage,  and  would  be  of  no  use  to  a 
brick-kiln  grate  in  the  Peoria,  Ill.,  dis¬ 
trict,  where  the  coal  is  poor  and  very 
dirty,  but  how  would  100  per  cent,  of 
this  dirty  slack  do  on  your  grate,  Cap¬ 
tain?  This  is  the  kind  of  fuel  I  burnt 
bricks  with,  and  fire  bricks  at  that,  us¬ 
ing  a  temperature  your  bricks  would 
not  stand,  on  bricks  probably  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  yours — the  tire  bricks 
containing  from  92  to  96  cubic  inches. 
Now,  these  are  the  only  bricks  I  have 
ever  burnt  so  far,  and  with  the  slack 
just  mentioned  at  50  cents  per  ton,  they 
cost  about  35  cents  per  thousand  for 
fuel,  while  the  Galesburg  Pressed  Brick 
Company  were  at  the  same  period  burn¬ 
ing  their  bricks  at  a  cost  of  $1.54  per 
thousand,  using  coal  at  7  cents  per 
bushel  or  $1.75  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  (1888)  Mr.  H.  H. 
Pierce,  of  Peoria,  was  using  coal  at  $1.50 
per  ton  for  burning  common  red  bricks, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $1.10  per  thousand 
for  fuel.  Now,  Captain,  you  go  to 
Peoria  and  burn  8,000  bricks  with  one 
ton  of  their  coal  and  you  will  eternally 
silence  me  and  my  gas  machine.  The 
above  burning  was  done  without  any 
regeneration,  but  with  proper  regenera¬ 
tive  appliances  about  half  the  fuel 
would  have  been  ample. 


This  paragraph  is  intended  as  a  reply 
to  paragraphs  seven  and  nine  of  the 
Captain’s.  And  now,  Captain,  heedless 
of  all  the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  you 
attempt  to  heap  on  what  1  have  said 
about  the  cooling  effect  of  unconsumed 
gases,  I  have  nerve  enough  to  reply, 
“Yes,”  Captain,  I  think  so;  further,  I 
kmnv  it;  further,  I  have  scores  of  times 
cooled  furnaces  with  unconsumed  gases, 
and  I  repeat,  I  knew  this  practically 
long  before  I  knew  the  theory,  and  let 
me  further  inform  you  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  taught  me  this  received  many 
times  $8,000  a  year,  besides  being 
knighted  for  his  “ignorance,”  as  you 
factiously  term  it. 

Apropos  of  this  cooling  effect  question 
I  feel  just  like  furnishing  you  with  an¬ 
other  statement  on  cooling  that  will 
doubtless  settle  in  your  mind  who  is 
the  ass  in  this  little  controversy.  Hy¬ 
drogen,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  has 
no  known  rival  as  a  fuel,  is  very  inflam- 
able,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  I  venture  to  assert 
that  unconsumed  hydrogen  passing  up 
through  a  kiln  of  white  hot  bricks  would 
cool  off  more  bricks  than  an  equal 
weight  of  water — nearly  3^  to  1.  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  will  consign  this  preposterous 
statement  to  the  refuse  heap  as  fitting 
company  for  the  A.  B.  C.  chestnuts  you 
disdainfully  threw  away. 

I  must  beg  your  pardon.  Captain,  but 
I  did  not  charge  you  with  ignorance  of 
natural  philosophy  generally.  I  did 
charge  you  with  neglecting  one  special 
branch,  and  your  last  letter — September 
Clay-Worker — fully  justifies  me  in 
maintaining  that  charge;  your  attempt 
at  showing  the  difference  in  our  meth¬ 
ods  only  reveals  your  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  to  describe  your  own  intel¬ 
ligibly,  and,  simple  as  the  gaseous  sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  be,  you  fail  to  comprehend 
the  first  principles  of  it.  This  may  be 
“rough  and  ready”  candor,  Captain,  but 
really  there  is  no  avoiding  it;  you  give 
yourself  away  so  badly  that  all  your  old 
fashioned  sarcasm  and  your  antedeluvi- 
an  small  talk  will  not  cover  up  the  boles 
you  make  by  persistently  putting  your 
foot  in  it. 

And  now,  let  me  close  my  part  of 
this  controversy  with  an  apology  to 
you  and  your  readers  for  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  in  these  columns,  and  the  warm¬ 
est  of  friendly  feelings  toward  my  friend 
and  brother,  S.  P.  Crafts,  to  whom  I 
cheerfully  accord  the  privilege  of  a  clos¬ 
ing  reply.  Wm.  Waplington. 

P.  S. — If  Captain  Crafts  can  induce 
the  professor  mentioned  above  to  write 
a  letter  for  the  Clay-Worker.  I  for  one 
would  be  highly  gratified,  and  I  know  of 
several  others  that  would  be  also. 

w.  w. 


Mr.  S.  K.  Flether,  of  Fletcher  &  Thomas 
this  city,  recently  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  an  assassin’s  bullet.  He  was 
awaked  by  a  noise  in  his  bed  room,  and 
arising,  was  confronted  by  a  burly  bur¬ 
glar,  who  shot  point  blank  at  him  and 
then  escaped.  The  bullet  just  grazed 
Mr.  F.’s  temple. 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 

IN  AND  ABOUT  WASHINGTON. 

HE  attention  of  good  American 
citizens  is  at  all  times  easily 
drawn  to  (he  Nation’s  capital  city. 
Just  now  our  readers  are  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  because  the  sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is 
to  be  held  there  January  12th  to 
16th  next.  Active  preparations 
are  already  being  made  for  that 
important  event.  A  recent  visit 
among  the  Washington  brethren 
demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction 
that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  will  carry  it  on  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  will  bring  success  to 
the  National  Association  and  honor  to 
themselves.  They  have  formed  a  local 
association  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  those  who  attend  the 
coming  meeting.  Every  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  in  and  about  Washington  is 
identified  with  the  movement,  and  har¬ 
mony  and  good  fellowship  rule  su¬ 
preme. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  coming  an¬ 
nual  gathering  will  be  a  most  signal 
success.  Brick  makers,  ’tis  said,  are  great 
politicians,  and  as  Washington  is  the 
head  centre  of  American  political  life, 
every  craftsman  in  the  land,  who  can, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 


ty  to  visit  the  home  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  and  hob  nob  with  the  Nation’s 
rulers,  many'  of  whom,  we  trow,  owe  in 
no  small  degree  their  high  position  to 
the  influence  of  their  brickmaking  con¬ 
stituents.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  we  think  it  safe  to  predict 
that  the  brethren  may  confidently  count 
on  owning  the  entire  town  during  their 
sojourn  there. 


Washington,  aside  from  its  great  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  institutions,  possesses 
very  much  of  interest  to  brickmakers. 
It  is  essentially  a  brick  city.  No  city  in 
the  Nation  consumes  more  brick  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  The  number  of 
brick  used  the  present  year  will  exceed 
200,000,000,  all  of  which 
were  made  within  a  radi¬ 
us  of  a  few  miles  of  the 
great  white  capitol,  and  by 
almost  every  known  pro¬ 
cess,  from  the  primitive 
hand  method  to  the  most 
modern  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess. 

AT  THE  BRICKYARDS. 

By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  Gleason,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  fa¬ 
vors,  not  the  least  enjoya¬ 
ble  of  which  was  a  very 
pleasant  drive  behind  his 
splendid  team  of  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  brickyards 
“across  the  river.”  We 
first  stopped  at  the  works 
of  Morrison  &  Co.,  where 
we  were  joined  by  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrison,  and  his 
good  neighbor,  Wm.  H.  West,  who  ac¬ 
companied  us  to  the  other  yards  near 
by,  where  we  were  accorded  a  pleasant 
welcome.  There  are  no  “walls”  about 
any  of  the  Washington  yards,  but,  on 


the  contrary,  visiting  craftsmen  are  made 
to  feel  at  home. 

MORRISON  &  CO’S  PLANT 
Is  an  old  one  and  now  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  100  thousand  common  brick. 
These  are  made  by  the  soft,  stiff  and  dry 
clay  processes.  These  machines  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  row  and  present  a  novel 
appearance.  First  comes  a  Martin  soft 
clay  machine,  making  25  thousand,  or 


more,  a  day.  The  clay  first  passes 
through  a  Potts  disintegrator.  Then  we 
come  to  three  stiff  clay  machines  of 
peculiar  construction  and  known,  we 
believe,  to  the  Washington  market  only. 
They  are  called  the  “Adamantine”  and 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  8  thousand  each. 


Next  to  these  are  two  “Seldon”  machines, 
having  a  daily  capacity  of  27  thousand 
each,  and  these,  too,  are  little  known 
elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  the  line  is  a 
Eureka  Dry  Press  of  an  old  pattern. 
The  brick  from  the  stiff  clay  machines 
are  rather  rough  but  very  dense,  and 
are  piled  ten  to  fifteen  high  under  sheds 
and  left  to  dry. 

The  clay  is  carted  from  the  bank  and 
stored  under  an  immense  shed.  Sted- 
man  pulverizers  and  Potts  disintegrators 
are  both  used  with  satisfactory  results. 
They  burn  with  coal,  which  costs  about 
$3.75  a  ton,  in  updraft  kilns  with  perm¬ 
anent  walls. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  railroad 
which  runs  in  front  these  works  is 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  BRICK  CO.’S  WORKS. 

When  we  last  visited  this  plant  it  was 
“closed  for  repairs.”  A  large  and  expen¬ 
sive  plant  had  been  equipped  with  the 
Gregg  system,  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
A  new  company  has  been  organized  and 
is  utilizing  as  much  of  the  old  plant  as 
is  practicable.  They  have  supplanted 
the  Gregg  machinery  with  a  Gram  stiff 
clay  machine,  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
50  M  common  brick,  and  are  still  run¬ 
ning  ten  hand-power  screw  presses  on 
front  and  ornamental  brick;  dry  in 
steam-heated  tunnels  and  burn  in  per¬ 
manent  up-draft  kilns.  They  intend  to 
enlarge  their  capacity  soon  by  putting 
in  an  “Ohio”  stiff  clay  machine. 


The  clay  - w orker. 


Our  next  stop  was  at  the 

WORKS  OF  WM,  H.  AYEST  *  BRO.,  , 
One  of  the  most  venerable  and  produc¬ 
tive  plants  in  that  section.  The  works 
were  established  in  1844,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  operation  ever  since.  They 
have  some  seventy-five  acres  of  excellent 


IVY  CITY  BRICK  CO., 

Of  which  Mr.  Gleason  is  president.  The 
plant  is  comparatively  new,  having  been 
erected  within  a  year,  They  have  had 
the  usual  unhappy  experiences  incident 
to  starting  new  brick  works,  but  are  now 
“on  top”  and  are  making  brick.  Their 


LUNCH  TIME  ON 

clay,  sufficient  to  run  them  for  another 
half  century  at  least.  They  recently 
put  in  a  stiff  clay  machine  made  by  the 
Tiffany  Iron  Works,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
and  are  much  pleased  with  its  work. 
This  new  machine  has  to  compete  with 
one  that  has  stood  the  “racket”  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  still  doing  good 
duty.  It  is  known  about  Washington 
as  the  Gray  and  Noys  press,  and  is  a  sort 
of  a  cross  between  a  stiff  clay  and  a  dry 
clay  machine.  The  clay  is  passed 
through  a  dry  pan  and  then  conveyed 
to  the  machine,  led  into  metal  molds 
and  pressed  by  plungers,  each  working 
separately  after  the  fashion  of  a  stamp¬ 
ing  machine.  These  machines  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  forty  thousand  or  more, 
and  are  considered  by  Mr.  West  to  be 
among  the  most  durable  of  brick  ma¬ 
chines.  They  also  still  make  by  the 
good  old  hand  process. 

Adjoining  Mr.  West’s  yard  are  several 
plants.  Most  of  them  make  principally 
by  band,  though  some  brick  are  made 
on  nearly  every  yard  by  a  machine  of 
some  character.  Our  time  was  limited, 
so  we  could  do  little  more  than  say 
howdy,  merely  glance  about,  then  hurry 
on — or,  as  our  Hoosier  poet  puts  it: 

“Say  good-bye  er  howdy-do— 

Jest  the  same  to  me  and  you ; 

Taint  worth  while  to  make  no  fuss, 

’Cause  the  job’s  put  up  on  us.” 

The  following  day,  though  a  rainy 
one,  we  visited  the  works  of  the 


A  HAND  YARD. 

hard  side-walk  and  sewer  brick  are  com¬ 
manding  the  best  price  of  any  on  the 
market.  They  have  a  well  planned  and 
equipped  plant.  Everything  in  the  way 
of  modern  conveniences  to  expedite 
the  work  and  reduce  the  manual  labor 


the  works.  The  clay  is  taken  from  the 
bank  in  dump  cars,  hauled  by  horse¬ 
power  to  the  foot  of  an  incline,  where  a 
wire  cable  is  attached  and  it  is  quickly 
drawn  upon  a  platform,  beneath  which 
is  an  immense  Penfield  crusher,  from 
which  it  is  elevated  by  a  belt  to  a  large 
pug  mill,  and  thence  to  a  Penfield  ma¬ 
chine.  From  the  latter  the  brick  are 
placed  on  iron  cars  and  run  into  a  Shar¬ 
er  tunnel  dryer,  and  from  thence  to  the 
kiln.  They  burn  with  coal  in  Sharer’s 
up-draft  kilns.  Mr.  Gleason  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  addition  of  an  augur  ma¬ 
chine  and  some  down-draft  kilns,  with  a 
view  of  embarking  in  the  paving  brick 
line. 

In  company  with  Mr.  T.  J.  West,  we 
next  visited  the  works  of  the 

WASHINGTON  BRICK  MACHINE  CO. 

This  company  does  not  make  brick  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
name,  which,  we  presume,  was  taken 
because  for  many  years  they  were  the 
only  firm  making  brick  on  the  Gram 
machine,  the  exclusive  right  to  which 
they  purchased  at  a  cost  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  The  customary 
difficulties  were  encountered  at  the 
start,  and  after  a  few  months  of  tribu¬ 
lation  the  company  became  hopelessly 
involved.  The  present  management 
then  assumed  control,  and  soon 


DIGGING  CLAY  WITH  A  BARNHART  STEAM  SHOVEL. 


to  the  minimum  has  been  provided. 
The  company  own  an  immense  tract  of 
clay  land  located  near  the  city,  which 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  short  hauls, 
and  good  roads,  the  streets  being  paved 
with  asphalt  to  within  a  block  or  two  of 


brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  changed 
failure  into  success.  For  several  years 
they  have  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  brickmaking  firms  in 
the  East.  They  have  a  large  tract  of 
clay,  which  they  are  now  working  to  a 
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depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  using  a  Marion 
steam  shovel,  which  has  proven  a  great 
advantage,  both  as  to  the  economical 
handling  of  the  clay  and  by  admitting 
of  a  more  thorough  mixture  of  the  clay 
from  top  to  bottom  of  bank,  by  which  a 
much  better  brick  is  made.  From  the 
steam  shovel  the  clay  is  hauled  in  carts 
and  dumped  into  a  large  Potts  disinte¬ 
grator,  which  takes  the  clay  at  an  aston¬ 
ishing  rate,  having  a  capacity  of  a  cart 
load  every  fifteen  seconds.  By  a  simple 
swinging  gate  arrangement  the  feeding 
of  the  clay  is  controlled,  so  as  to  prevent 
choking,  and  one  man  does  the  work 
easily,  though  the  disintegrator  prepares 
clay  for  two  machines,  each  having  a 
daily  capacity  of  50,000  or  more.  From 
the  disintegrator  the  clay  falls  into  a 
basement-like  bin,  where  four  men 
shovel  it  into  a  cup  elevator,  which  feeds 
it  into  a  Steadman  pulverizer,  from 
which  it  goes  into  the  machine.  The 
brick  are  dropped  brom  the  machine 
onto  a  belt  and  carried  rapidly  to  plat¬ 
form,  where  they  are  piled  on  cars  and 
then  shoved  into  furnace  heated  tunnels 
seventy  feet  in  length,  and  are  dried  in 
twenty-four  hours  and  burned  in  up¬ 
draft  kilns  in  six  days.  Here  is  a  novel 
feature  in  the  form  of  permanent  mov¬ 
able  kiln  sheds.  These  are  made  in 
sectiorfS  about  twenty  feet  in  width  and 
forty  feet  long.  They  are  built  of  heavy 
timbers  mounted  on  rollers,  so  they  can 
be  moved  back  and  forth  over  the  kilns 
as  desired,  being  supported  on  stringers 
extending  on  either  side  of  the  kiln  at  a 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  ground.  They  make  some  front 
brick,  running  three  of  Raymond’s  “Per¬ 
fection”  represses  a  part  of  the  time,  but 
the  gist  of  their  trade  is  on  common 
brick.  They  usually  run  the  year  round 
and  have  recently  built  a  very  large 
clay  shed  to  be  filled  with  clay  for  use 
at  times  when  the  weather  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  clay  direct  from  bank. 

A  few  blocks  from  the  Washington 
Brick  Machine  Co.’s  plant  is  the  exten¬ 
sive  works  of 

CHILDS  SON. 

Here  we  found  them  making  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  at  the  previous 
named  yard.  They  have  one  of  the 
Gram  machines,  which  is  now  coming 
into  common  use  about  Washington, 
the  patents  having  run  out.  Mr.  Childs 
was  not  at  the  yard  when  we  called,  but 
we  were  invited  to  look  over  the  plant 
by  the  gentleman  in  charge,  which  we 
did  very  hastily,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 


the  hour,  and,  as  a  consequence,  took  no 
“notes.” 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other 
large  plants  near  Washington  that  we 
hope  to  take  in  our  next  visit. 


CONVENTION  POINTERS. 

Every  brickmaker  in  the  land  should 
make  a  note  of  the  date  of  the  coming 
convention — January  12  to  16 — and  so 
arrange  his  affairs  as  to  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton  at  that  time. 

From  remarks  dropped  at  various 
points  we  take  it  that  there  will  be  a 
very  marked  increase  in  attendance. 
Especially  the  women,  God  bless  them, 
are  going  to  come  and  help  on  the  good 
work,  much  more  numerously  than 
heretofore.  The  presence  of  wives, 
daughters  and  sweethearts  at  our  annual 
gatherings  should  be  encouraged,  for  it 
is  a  very  pleasant  feature.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Washington  brethren 
are  going  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  lady  visitors.  Come  on  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  girls,  and  have  a  good  time. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  full  list  of 
the  railroads  making  special  rates  to 
delegates  attending  the  next  annual 
convention.  Those  of  the  brethren  who 
are  located  on  other  lines  should  make 
inquiry  in  advance,  and  may  find  that 
the  same  rate  may  be  granted,  as  some 
railways  not  in  the  traffic  associations 
make  a  practice  of  accepting  the  rates 
made  by  the  associations. 

Where  they  can,  however,  members  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  ought  to  purchase  tickets 
over  the  roads  named  on  page  417,  as 
it  is  through  their  action  that  the  re¬ 
duced  rate  is  obtained.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  want  to  say  that  those  who  come 
from  points  West  and  South  will  find 
the  facilities  and  comforts  offered  to 
travelers  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
all  that  modern  railway  service  can 
supply,  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  nice 
display  of  specimen  brick,  both  green 
and  burned,  in  a  hall  near  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  exhibition  room  will  be 
closed,  however,  during  convention 
hours.  Members  are  requested  to  bring 
or  send  sample  brick  or  clay.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  a  large  and  interesting  ex¬ 
hibit,  especially  in  the  paving  brick 
line.  Full  particulars  relative  to  place 
of  exhibit,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  our 
next  issue. 


Read  the  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.” 
columns  if  you  want  something. — If  you 
have  something  you  don’t  want,  adver¬ 
tise  it  therein.  See  pages  438-439. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

Brick  Pavements:  We  are  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  very  handsome  book  on  “Brick 
Pavements”  issued  by  J.  W.  Penfield 
&  Son,  Willoughby,  0.  It  is  not  a  mere 
advertising  pamphlet,  but  is  a  valuable 
treatise  on  this  all  important  subject. 
Brick  Pavements  are  described  and 
illustrated  and  their  many  points  of 
superiority  are  fully  demonstrated. 
How  carefully  this  is  done  is  indicated 
by  the  Index  to  Contents,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Introduction;  Brick  Pavements;  Kind  of  Brick 
Suitable  for  Pavers;  How  Tests  of  Paving  Brick  are 
Made;  Manner  of  Laying  Brick  Pavements;  Specifi¬ 
cations  of  Brick  Pavements  in  Davenport,  Iowa; 
Specifications  of  Brick  Pavements  in  Memphis, 
Term  ;  Specifications  of  Brick  Pavements  in  Bloom¬ 
ington.  111.;  Methods  of  Laying  Brick  Pavements  in 
Burlington,  Iowa;  Comparative  cost  of  Brick  Pave¬ 
ments;  Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Brick  Pave¬ 
ments;  List  of  Cities  Using  Brick  Pavements;  Opin¬ 
ions  of  the  Press;  Opinions  of  City  Engineers  and 
Officials;  Opinions  of  Brickmakers;  Tne  Demand 
for  Paving  Brick;  Clay;  Testing  Clay;  Mach>nery 
for  Manufacturing  Paving  Brick;  Brick  Machinery; 
Clay  Crushers,  etc. 

Though  an  expensive  book,  we  pre¬ 
sume  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  a  copy  free  to  any  of 
our  readers  applying  for  same,  and  to 
those  wanting  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Paving  Brick  it  is  a  valuable 
work. 

“Some  Light  on  a  Dark  Subject”  is 
the  title  of  a  beautifully  executed  cata¬ 
logue  just  issued  by  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  is  novel  and  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  humerous  and  catchy. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  appreciate 
droll  sayings  will  find  it  very  amusing, 
while  those  wanting  anything  in  the 
line  of  brickyard  supplies  should  send 
for  a  copy  immediately.  It  is  intended 
for  free  distribution. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CONVENTION. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  we  read  that  the  Illinois  Brick 
and  Tile  Association  will  meet  Jan.  19 
and  20,  1802  which  is  decidedly  wrong;  it 
is  1892.  Already  a  very  pleasing  and  in¬ 
structive  programme  is  assured.  The  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  has  been  selected  as 
headquarters,  and  the  Senate  chamber 
in  the  Capital  building  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Association.  We  earnestly 
request  all  brick  or  tile  makers  in  the 
entire  State  to  join  us  in  advancing  the 
interest  of  the  Association. 

Very  Respectfully, 

C.  F.  Tenney,  President, 

G.  C.  Stoll,  Sec’y.  Bement,  Ills. 

Lexington,  Ills. 


The  c  l  a.  y- w  o  rk:e  r. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACT¬ 
URERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Let  all  brickmakers  in  the  country 
bear  in  mind  that  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  meets  in  Washington  City,  next 
January,  and  let  them  at  once  plan  to 
be  there.  We  have  a  few  suggestions  to 
to  make,  even  now,  as  to  that  Conven¬ 
tion. 

First,  let  it  be  large.  Let  every 
present  member  of  the  Association  feel 
that  he  owes  it  to  the  craft,  as  well  as  to 
himself,  to  be  there,  and  let  all  brick- 
makers  who  aspire  to  be  above  the 
primitive  brickmakers  of  pioneer  days 
plan  to  be  there  also,  and  to  become 
members  of  the  Association. 

Secondly,  go  with  a  three  fold  purpose, 
first,  to  learn  something  about  the 
making  of  brick  and  the  selling  of 
them,  that  you  do  not  now  know.  The 
man  who  already  knows  it  all  might  as 
well  stay  at  home  unless  he  is  a  man 
of  unbounded  benevolence  and  goes 
just  to  tell  it  all  to  others,  though  that 
kind  of  a  man  is  generally  a  great  bore 
to  a  convention  of  sensible  men.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  without  assuming  to  know  it  all 
go  to  tell  what  you  do  know.  There 
may  be  something  in  your  method  that 
may  profit  others.  You  may  have  had 
an  experience  at  some  point  that  will 
be  valuable  to  some  one  who  has  an 
experience  at  another  point  that  will 
profit  you.  Go  to  tell  your  experience. 

Third,  go  to  have  a  good  time.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  occasionally 
throw  off  the  burdens  of  the  office  or 


shop  and  turn  yourself  loose  among  a 
lot  of  congenial  spirits  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits.  Perhaps  it  is  none  too 
soon  to  hint  you  are  expected  to  keep 
good  society  while  at  Washington,  hence 
you  will  be  expected  to  spend  your 
time  mostly  with  the  members  of  the 
craft,  and  keep  away  from  the  halls  of 
Congress  as  much  as  possible.  Let  your 
member  of  Congress  hunt  you,  not  you 
hunt  him,  and  he  will  be  only  glad  to 
call  on  you  at  the  proper  time  if  lie 
discovers  that  you  don’t  intend  to  call 
on  him. 


TALK  IT  OVER. 


Some  men  talk  too  much  as  well  as 
some  women,  but  some  men  talk  too 
little,  whether  this  is  true  of  any  woman 
or  not.  By  this  time  you  have  posted 
your  books  enough  to  know  on  which 
side  you  are  to  place  the  results  of  the 
summer’s  work.  Most  likely  it  goes  on 
the  profit  side,  but  if  not,  why  not? 
Talk  it  over  with  your  brother  crafts¬ 
man,  for  he  may  be  in  the  same  boat, 
and  yet  the  details  of  your  respective 
methods  may  have  been  different.  You 
may  give  each  other  some  valuable 
pointers  without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  your  personal  interests.  You  may 
have  bought  too  dear  and  sold  too  cheap, 
or  you  may  yourself  have  been  sold  in 
too  much  trust.  Talk  it  over.  It  may 
be  well  to  go  to  your  brother  craftsman’s 
office  and  talk  it  over.  It  may  be  better 
to  get  a  half  dozen  brickmakers  to¬ 
gether,  or  a  dozen — all  that  have  any 
snap  in  the  country — and  talk  it  over. 
The  fi  rst  thing  you  know  Mr.  Slowcoach, 
as  you  call  him,  will  open  his  mouth  at 
the  right  time  and  place,  and  shed  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  dark  spot,  just  at 
the  right  time.  Adjourn  early  to  meet 
again  soon  and  often  to  talk  it  over. 
And  while  you  are  at  it  talk  it  over  in  the 
spirit  of  candid  men,  every  interest  that 
bears  upon  brickmaking,  even  remotely. 
Assign  to  one  of  your  number  some 
special  branch  of  the  business,  and  let 
him  think  it  over  and  then  write  about 
it,  and  then  you  can  all  talk  about  it. 
This  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  kind  of 
trade  convention.  One  thing  you  may 
be  sure  of ;  you  will  not  keep  up  with 
the  procession  unless  you  do  more  than 
your  father  did  in  the  brick  yard.  Read, 
think  and  talk,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  talk,  provided  yuu  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  That  you  may  know 
what  to  talk  about,  read  the  valuable 
contributions  in  the  Clay- Worker. 


LOOK  AFTER  YOUR  MEN. 

Out-door  and  in-the-yard  work  is 
about  over  for  the  season  with  most 
brickmakers,  but  they  are  not  to  be  idle 
in  the  winter,  and  no  manufacturer  is 
worthy  a  place  in  the  craft  who  feels 
that  his  interest  in  the  men,  who  have 
stood  by  him  in  the  summer,  ceases 
when  he  shuts  down  for  the  winter.  He 
may  be  under  no  obligations  to  furnish 
them  employment  or  food,  but  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  productiveness,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  profit,  is  reached  when  even  the 
boy  of  all  work  feels  that  he  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  his  employer’s  business; 
and  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as 
a  profit  to  resume  work  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  This  personal  inter¬ 
est  can  be  created  in  the  employe  only 
when  the  employer  shows  a  personal 
interest  in  him,  which  extends  beyond 
the  hours  or  days  of  work.  There  is 
much, that  a  wise  employer  can  do  to 
promote  the  Avelfare  of  his  men,  which 
need  not  cost  much  in  money,  but 
which  may  be  productive  of  what  money 
can  not  buy.  Though  occasionally  a 
very  unworthy  man  may  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  brickyard,  yet  no  industry 
can  produce  a  more  worthy  class  of  em¬ 
ployes  than  brickmaking,  or  men  upon 
whom  attentions  bestowed  will  result  in 
richer  rewards.  Interest  them  in  read¬ 
ing  by  helping  them  to  the  county  or 
city  library,  and  you  may  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  furnish  a  small  circulating 
library  on  the  trade.  A  very  profitable 
investment  would  be  an  extra  copy  of 
some  trade  journal.  You  can  not  well 
spare  your  own  copy  of  the  Clay- Worker, 
which  should  be  preserved  for  binding, 
but  an  extra  copy  for  the  men  to  read, 
in  turns,  will  be  a  profitable  investment. 
It  can  but  awaken  thought  and  promote 
investigation  and  provoke  invention. 
Get  your  men  to  be  thinkers.  They  will 
not  only  make  moie  bricks  and  better 
bricks,  but  they  will  do  it  intelligently 
and  with  more  pleasure  to  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  take  the  local 
paper  of  their  political  party,  and  that 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  put  in  their 
hands  some  trade  magazine,  and  where 
early  educational  advantages  have  been 
adequate,  get  them  interested  in  a  higher 
class  of  literature  also.  You  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  good  for  your¬ 
self  in  a  better  preparation  for  next 
year’s  work,  and  of  doing  good  to  others. 
Set  your  men  an  example  of  sobriety  as 
well  as  of  industry;  and  of  morality  and 
religion  also.  Let  the  winter  months  be 
a  season  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  as 
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well  as  of  preparation  for  the  more  ma¬ 
terial  products  of  the  coming  summer. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

D.  M.  Potter,  Green  Springs,  Ohio, 
favored  us  with  a  call  on  the  12tli  inst. 
Mr.  Potter  lias  been  making  tile  and 
brick  for  some  years  by  the  sunshine 
method,  but  is  investigating  dryers  and 
improved  methods  with  a  view  of  en¬ 
larging  his  plant.  He  is  taking  a  wise 
course — learning  by  actual  observation 
what  his  fellow  craftsmen  are  doing.  It 
pays  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trade. 

Mr.  F.  Salmen,  of  Slidell,  near  New 
Orleans,  La.,  honored  us  with  a  call  re¬ 
cently.  Mr.  Salmen  is  investigating  im¬ 
proved  stiff’ clay  and  dry  clay  machin¬ 
ery,  dryers  and  kilns,  with  a  view  of 
enlarging  their  present  plant.  They 
now  make  by  the  soft  clay  process,  but 
think,  may  be,  they  are  not  fully  “up 
with  the  times.”  We  know,  though, 
that  they  are  not  very  far  behind,  for 
they  have  taken  the  Clay- Worker  for 
several  years,  and  read  and  preserve  it 
carefully.  Mr.  Salmen  had  his  name 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
and  promised  that  at  least  one  member 
of  their  firm  would  attend  the  next  con¬ 
vention  at  Washington — another  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  not  “back  numbers.” 

Our  sanctum  was  invaded  by  a  for¬ 
eigner  recently,  but  as  he  was  on  a 
mission  of  peace  there  were  no  demon¬ 
strations  of  hostility,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  enjoyed  a  very  interesting 
chat.  Our  visitor  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Wragge, 
of  London,  Eng.,  who  crossed  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself 
of  the  methods  and  processes  practiced 
by  American  brickmakers.  He  had 
seen  but  little  of  the  work  then,  as  he 
came  almost  direct  to  the  Clay-Worker’s 
sanctum,  but  what  he  had  seen  im¬ 
pressed  him  quite  favorably.  Mr. 
Wragge  is  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
brick  in  his  own  home,  and  impressed 
us  as  being  a  practical  man  of  sterling 
worth.  We  feel  sure  that  his  long  jour¬ 
ney  will  prove  both  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able.  Some  of  the  native  craftsmen 
should  pay  heed  to  his  example.  Learn 
and  understand  what  your  fellow  crafts¬ 
men  are  doing — come  to  the  convention. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Topp  & 
Bauer  Designers  and  Engravers  of  this 
city  for  a  convenient  match  safe.  It 
has  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  sanctum 
where  it  serves  to  remind  us  that  they  are 
doing  some  excelent  work  in  their  line  > 
something  that  it  would  be  well  for 


some  of  our  machine  manufacturers 
who  want  good  engravings  to  keep  in 
mind. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  their 
continued  prosperity.  During  the  past 
season  they  have  made  extensive  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  factory  and  equipped  it 
with  the  most  improved  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  production  of  their 
well  known  machinery.  They  always 
keep  a  most  orderly  shop,  free  from 
scrap  piles  and  catch  alls  that  are  so 
common  among  machinery  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  now,  with  the  additional 
room  which  the  new  building  gives,  they 
have  cozy  and  attractive  quarters,  as  well 
as  a  largely  increased  capacity.  They 
were  quite  busy,  and  from  the  inquiries 
coming  in  anticipate  a  very  active  season 
beginning  with  the  new  year. 


CULTIVATE  SELF  ESTEEM. 

Vastly  more  people  are  permanently 
damaged  by  a  want  of  a  proper  esteem 
of  themselves  than  ever  suffer  by  too 
high  an  opinion  of  their  worth.  Too 
many  children  hear  only  that  they  are 
worthless,  and,  coming  to  believe  it, 
they  make  it  true,  because  they  have  no 
encouragement  to  make  it  otherwise. 
Teach  your  child  that  he  is  not  only  a 
treasure  to  be  loved  but  that  he  has  vast 
capabilities  for  usefulness,  and  that 
they  are  daily  developing  in  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  little  things  which  he  takes  a 
delight  in  doing,  because  they  please 
you.  Cultivate  in  him  a  large  esteem  of 
himself,  it  will  stimulate  him  to  noble¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  If  he  should  happen  to 
over  estimate  his  capacities  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  by  which  he  will  be 
brought  to  his  proper  level,  in  after  life, 
while  nothing  can  ever  lift  him  from 
the  low  plane  into  which  you  led  him 
by  your  constant  fault  finding  and 
eternal  disparaging  censures. 

The  man  who  believes  himself  an  in¬ 
ferior,  will  never  be  a  superior.  Some 
advocations  are  less  profitable, pecuniarily 
than  others,  and  some  are  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  than  others,  but  all  may  be  made 
equally  useful  and  honorable.  The 
commander  of  an  army  is  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  private,  but  his 
position  is  not  a  whit  more  useful  and 
honorable,  and  the  private  who  does 
not  esteem  himself  as  worthy  of  equal 
honors,  and  who  does  not  claim  to  be 
equally  patriotic  loses  much  of  the  real 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  humblest  em¬ 


ploye  is  the  equal  of  the  employer  in 
every  essential  element  of  manhood, 
and  he  should  cultivate  that  self  esteem 
which  tells  him  so. 

TO  WASHINGTON  VIA  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

Announcement  of  Reduced  Rates  to  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

To  delegates  and  their  families  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  January  12th  to  16th,  the  B. 
&  0.  R.  R.,  offers  a  greatly  reduced  rate 
of  a  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip 
upon  the  certificate  plan.  As  the  B.  & 
0.  is  the  shortest,  quickest,  and  most 
convenient  route  to  Washington  from 
the  West  it  strikes  the  traveler  at  once 
as  the  ideal  line.  Vestibuled  Limited 
Express  trains,  with  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  attached  run  through  to  Washing¬ 
ton  without  change,  and  with  only  one 
night  on  the  road  from  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago,  Columbus  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  trains  cross  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  bringing  into  view  of  pas¬ 
sengers  the  most  picturesque  and  varied 
scenery  on  the  American  continent. 
An  illustrated  guide  to  Washington  will 
be  furnished  free  on  application  to 
Charles  0.  Scull,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  0.  R.  R., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Full  information  as  to  time  of  trains, 
rates  of  fare,  etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  following  agents:  L.  S. 
Allen,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  the  Rookery,  Chicago;  0.  P.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Depot,  Cincinnati; 
C.  P.  Craig,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  415  Broadway,  New  York;  A.  J. 
Simmons,  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  211  Washington  street,  Boston ; 
C.  R.  Mackenzie,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  833  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  S.  B.  Hege,  City  Passenger  Agent, 
1351  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Pittsburgh ;  W.  E.  Reppert, 
Division  Passenger  Agent,  Columbus;  G. 
M.  Taylor,  Passenger  Agent,  105  North 
Broadway,  St.  Louis;  or  Chas.  0.  Scull, 
G.  P.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Staunto,n 
Va.,  intend  purchasing  a  paving  brick 
outfit  and  desire  catalogues,  etc.  They 
will  purchase  stiff  clay  machinery,  dry 
pans.  etc. 

Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS 


Bentonville,  Ark.,  wants  a  tile  factory. 

Alton,  Ill.,  is  to  have  a  vitrified  brick 
factory. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  to  have  a  newr 
pressed  brick  plant. 

A  brick  plant  will  probably  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Janesville,  Wis. 

Jno.  Crawford  A  Co.,  Athens,  Ga.,  are 
going  into  the  brick  business. 

C.  A  A.  Potts  &  Co.  show  some  novel 
cuts  on  pages  440,  452,  460  and  470. 

R.  A.  Smiih  will  build  large  brick 
works  near  Moline,  Ill.,  next  season. 

The  Wakefield  (Md.)  Fire  Brick  Co.,  is 
enlarging  their  works  at  Northeast. 

The  Rich  Hill  (Mo.)  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.  has  been  organized.  Capital  $20,000. 

The  Nims  Manufacturing  Co.  will 
establish  a  brickyard  at  Stanley  Creek, 
Ga. 

The  National  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pa.,  has  been  chartered.  Capital 
$20,000. 

The  Phoenix  Clay  Works  Co.,  Malvern, 
Ohio,  failed  Oct.  28tli,  with  $60,000 
liabilities. 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized 
at  Paris,  Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
brick  works  there. 

The  Brunswick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has 
been  organized  at  Brunswick,  Mo.,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,000. 

Baldwin,  Mich.,  is  thought  to  offer 
good  inducements  for  the  establishment 
of  small  brick  works. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  large  paving  brick  plant. 

Four-hundred  feet  of  sheds  owned  by 
the  Granite  State  Brick  Co.,  Epping,  N. 
H.,  were  burned  Oct,  27th. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  ’tis  claimed,  will 
have  one  of  the  Avhite  sand  brick  plants. 
They’ve  got  the  sand  all  right. 

Cyrenius  F.  Brill,  an  old  time  brick- 
maker  died  Oct.  17th.,  at  his  home  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.;  aged  77  years. 

The  Newcastle  (Colo.)  Kaolin  Mining 
A  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  capital  $50,000, 

New  Canton  Ill.,  is  after  a  paving 
bric<k  plant.  ’Tis  said  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  clay  near  there. 

T.  D.  McKee,  Cayuga,  Ind„  will  build 
a  plant  to  manufacture  dry  press  brick 
and  equip  it  with  Simpsons  presses. 

It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  advertisers 
who  pay  their  bills  to  be  forced  into 
competition  with  those  who  do  not. — 
IF.  IF  Hnllock. 

A  large  shipment  of  American  bricks 
is  soon  to  be  made  to  Sagua  la  Grande, 
Cuba,  by  T.  Milton  Shafto  A  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia. 


E.  T.  Kinnear  and  F.  N.  Hoover  are 
organizing  a  company  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick  near  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

The  Galesburgh  (Ill.)  Brick  A  Tile  Co- 
have  shut  down  earlier  than  usual  in 
order  to  make  extensive  improvements 
in  their  plant. 

The  Scott  Tile  Company,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  by  J.  H.  Defrees, 
E.  Percy  Parner,  Percy  L.  Shuman. 
Capital  stock  $125,000. 

The  Adams  Brick  A  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  bugun  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  dry  press  brick.  They  have 
put  in  Simpson  machines. 

Chas.  Taylor  A  Son’s  Fire  Brick  Works 
at  Anniston,  Ala.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  night  of  October  1st.  Loss  $10,- 
000  to  $15,000.  Partly  insured. 

The  wall  of  a  kiln,  at  the  brickyard  of 
Miller  A  Egan,  Nebraska  City,  Neb., 
caved  in  and  buried  two  workmen,  both 
of  whom  were  rescued  alive,  though 
painfully  injured. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Patton,  Flanagan,  Ills.,  has 
increased  the  capacity  of  his  brick  and 
tile  works  by  putting  in  a  large  new 
machine  purchased  of  G.  C.  Stoll,  Agent, 
Adrian,  (Mich-)  Machine  Co. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons  Brick  Works  near 
Zeeland,  Mich.,  were  visited  by  the  fire 
fiend  October  25th.  The  damage  was  not 
great,  as  by  prompt  work  the  fire  brig¬ 
ade,  confined  the  blaze  to  the  kiln  sheds. 

The  Chicago  Press  states  that  the  brick 
manufacturers  there  are  trying  to  form 
a  trust  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
price  of  brick  etc.,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  scheme  will  not  material¬ 
ize. 

Houston  Texas  is  about  to  let  con¬ 
tracts  for  paving  six  and  a  half  miles  of 
her  streets  with  vitrified  brick.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  is  good  clay  in  that 
vicinity  for  making  vitrified  brick,  and 
works  will  probably  be  erected  there  in 
the  near  future. 

Our  New  York  Correspondent  writes 
that  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
brick  market  there  and  little  prospect 
of  any.  The  prices  of  brick  show  little 
change,  Up  River’s  and  Haverstraw’s 
selling  as  from  $4.50  to  $5.25,  while 
“Pales”  are  to  be  had  for  $2.00  to  $2.25. 

The  Fuller  Slate  A  Brick  Co.,  Pine 
Grove  Furnace,  Pa.,  are  erecting  large 
works  and  are  building  a  five  mile  track 
from  their  works  to  where  their  material 
is  quarried.  They  are  putting  in  Simp¬ 
son  presses,  and  will  make  by  the  dry 
clay  process  exclusively. 

A  very  good  view  of  the  new  factory 
of  E.  M.  Freese  A  Co.,  at  Gabon,  O.,  is 
given  on  page  485  of  this  issue.  They 
are  now  comfortably  housed  with  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  for  making  the  “Ohio” 
brick  and  tile  machine,  and  expect  to 
fill  orders  hereafter  more  promptly  than 
their  cramped  quarters  permitted  last 
year. 


The  brick  works  at  Harbor  View, 
Cali.,  has  erected  one  of  Radford’s  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns,  and  is  now  burning  with 
it  very  successfully.  They  claim  that 
they  realize  a  handsome  profit  in  the 
reduction  of  the  fuel  bill  compared 
with  the  old  style  kilns,  while  the  brick 
turned  out  are  uniformly  hard  and  of 
good  color. 

The  Fisher  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  report  a  very 
satisfactory  trade  during  the  pastseason, 
and  the  promise  of  a  still  larger  business 
the  coming  year.  Their  foundry  facili¬ 
ties  are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  turn 
out  large  castings  easily  and  rapidly.  They 
make  a  full  line  of  standard  grinding 
pans — both  wet  and  dry — some  of  which 
are  enormous  in  size  and  capacity.  See 
cuts  on  page  457. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  report  business  as  good 
in  their  different  lines  of  specialties. 
They  have  many  large  orders  on  their 
books  for  elevators  and  conveyors  for 
handling  material  in.  bulk  or  package 
and  have  recently  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  their  present  extensive 
works,  on  which  they  have  erected  a 
large  and  substantial  brick  building, 
that  they  may  be  better  able  to  take 
care  of  their  growing  business. 

The  Missouri  valley  brickmakers’ 
association  was  formed  at  Atchison, 
Kan.,  Oct.  23d.,  with  the  following  of¬ 
ficers:  President,  S.  H.  Kelsey  of  Atchi¬ 
son;  vice  president,  James  Sandison  of 
Moberly,  Mo.;  secretary,  J.  F.  Barr  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  treasurer,  H.  M.  Sandison 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  promote  the  interest  of 
brickmakers  and  improve  the  quality  of 
brick  manufactured. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  making  a  buff  brick  for  the 
Reading  Terminal  Company  which  is 
entirely  new  in  the  art  of  brick  man¬ 
ufacture,  at  least,  so  say  a  number  of 
the  local  dealers.  The  brick  are  made 
for  a  barrel  arch,  the  measurement  being 
as  follows:  Length  14  inches;  width  of 
face  at  point  2J  inches;  width  at  top  3.] 
inches,  the  depth  is  8.1  inches.  The 
brick  are  made  on  a  hand  press  by  the 
regular  process. 

The  Onondago  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $75,000  and  the 
following  officers:  Ed.  H.  Callaway 
President;  James C.  Rann  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Fred.  S.  Nangle  Superintin- 
dent.  The  company  owns  a  large  tract 
of  both  plastic  clay  and  shale  land  near 
Syracuse,  that  vitrifies  and  will  make 
a  first-class  paving  brick.  The  erection 
of  the  plant  is  already  underway  and 
their  pavers  will  be  on  the  market  in 
the  Spring.  Syracuse  is  fast  becoming 
a  paving  brick  center.  The  New  York 
Brick  A  Paving  Co.  of  that  place  has 
been  doing  a  thriving  business  this 
season,  and  their  pavers  have  stood  the 
highest  test  of  any  paving  brick  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  440a.) 
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SHE  Frey-Sheckler  Company  announce 
a  new  Cutting  Table, 

“THE  GALESBURG,” 

For  side  or  end  cut  Brick. 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  producing  the  highest  grade 
standard  Pavers. 

Everybody  interested  in  Pavers  and 
everyprojector  of  a  plant,  goes  there  to 
learn  their  processes  and  witness  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  their  Machinery. 

Mr.  Boltz,  foreman  of  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  Galesburg  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  has  achieved  still  better  charac¬ 
ter  for  his  city  by  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious,  simple  and  cheap  Cutting  Table, 
by  which  one  man  can  easily  cut  50,000  to 
75,000  brick  daily  without  overwork  or 
especial  skill.  A  good  16-year  old  lad  can 
cut  30,000  daily  without  sweating. 

The  end  cut  brick  are  delivered  on  belt, 
the  side  cut  on  either  belt  or  board. 

It  will  cut  Brick,  Tile,  Terra  Cotta,  or 
other  ware  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
may  be  built  to  cut  any  size. 

Mr.  Boltz  has  arranged  with  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  O  ,  the  veteran 
manufacturers  of  Brick  Machinery,  for  the 
introduction  of  his  new  Table.  Five  Ta¬ 
bles  have  already  been  put  to  work  and 
are  earnestly  complimented  by  owners 
and  operators. 

Their  cheapness,  ($100.00)  is  a  long  way 
below  the  figures  of  other  rapid  Tables. 
The  wires  always  cut  down  and  do  not 
pass  back  through  the  column  of  clay,  by 
which  a  smooth  edge  is  always  obtainable. 
A  common  laborer  can  learn  to  operate  it  in 
an  hour.  Any  ordinary  man  whether 
skilled  in  machinery  or  not,  can  set  it,  up 
and  operate  it  on  first  trial. 

It  cuts  six  end  cut  or  eight  side  cut  brick 
each  downward  movement.  Simply  keep 
pulling  the  lever  and  the  Machine  will  do 
the  rest. 

For  Catalogue  giving  full  description  of 
extensive  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
address,  The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

See  ad.  on  page  481.  BucyrUS,  Ohio, 
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A  RECORD  BREAKER. 


V-  L 


HIS  is  age  of  rec¬ 
ord  -making  and 
record-breaking.  In  ev¬ 
ery  department  of  life 
the  good  work  goes  on 
but  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  industrial  world.  In¬ 
vention — Progress  is  the 
way  it  reads.  No  machine 
is  so  perfect  it  seems  but 
that  the  irrepressible  inven¬ 
tor  will  tind  some  weak  spot  to  strength¬ 
en  or  improve.  The  machine  that 
breaks  the  record  this  season  is  sup¬ 
planted  by  A  new  improved  one  next. 

Just  now  in  clay  working  machinery 
the  great  demand  is  for  increased  capac¬ 
ity  and  durability,  especially  in  the 
production  of 
pressed  and 
paving  brick. 

The  well- 
known  invent¬ 
or  of  brick 
presses,  C.  W. 

Ray m on d,  of 
Dayton,  0.,  has 
respon d e d  to 
the  call  and 
offers  the  trade 
a  new'  and  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  re¬ 
press  that  by 
peculiar  me¬ 
chanical  devi¬ 
ces  reduces  the 
manual  labor 
of  repre  s  s  i  n  g 
brick  to  the 
minimum  and 
increases  the 
amount  and 
improves  the 
character  of  the 
product.  This 
new  press, 
which  is  shown 

in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  called 
the  “Columbian.”  It  is  a  powerful  piece 
of  mechanism,  so  constructed  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  discharge  the  brick  automat¬ 
ically.  It  performs  its  work  with  a 
rapidity  and  ease  of  operation  that  is 
surprising.  The  brick  arc  subjected  to 
an  enormous  pressure,  thus  fitting  them 
particularly  for  street  paving  purposes 
for  which  a  very  dense  and  compact 
brick  is  required.  The  “Columbian  has 
a  capacity  of  12  to  14  thousand  paving 
bricks  or  blocks  per  day.  It  is  fitted  for 
both  steam  and  oil  lubrication, 


EXPERT  LABOR  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  RUN  IT. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  its  con¬ 
struction  to  use  few  and  simple  mechan¬ 
ical  movements,  that  it  can  be  easily 
understood  and  operated  by  unskilled 
labor,  and  that  repairs  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  BRICK  PRESS. 

A  REGULAR  PRESSURE  ALIKE  ON  BOTH 
SIDES  OF  THE  BRICK. 

It  gives  a  regular  and  steady  pressure 
to  each  brick,  and  will  compress  more 
clay  or  plastic  material  into  a  given 
space  than  any  press  of  its  class  upon 
the  market. 

ALL  BRICK  MADE  OF  UNIFORM  THICKNESS. 

The  pressure  is  applied  uniformly; 
the  joints  always  coming  to  a  fixed  point, 
hence  any  deviation  in  the  thickness  of 
the  brick  is  impossible. 

ALMOST  UNLIMITED  CAPACITY. 

It  can  be  operated  at  a  most  astonish- 
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ing  speed,  doing  equally  as  good  work 
fast  as  slow.  At  various  trials  for  speed, 
it  wras  shown  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operator  alone  limited  its  capacity. 

A  UNIVERSAL  PRESS — NOT  BUILT  FOR  ONE 
SIZE  DIE  ALONE. 

Another  feature  of  note,  varied  sized 
dies  can  be  used  upon  it.  The  die,  as  in 
other  presses,  does  not  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  press,  but  is  a  distinct  and 
separate  feature,  hence  can  be  easily 
removed  and  another  substituted.  Red 
brick,  fire  brick,  paving  blocks,  key, 
wedge,  arch,  in  fact  nearly  all  sizes  and 
shaped  brick  can  be  w'orked  upon  it, 
thus  making  it  practically  universal  in 
its  application. 

NOMINAL  POWER  REQUIRED  TO  OPER¬ 
ATE  IT. 

The  amount  of  power  required 
to  operate  it  is  nominal,  not  over 

one-half  horse¬ 
power.  Bricks 
can  be  pressed 
easily  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  driving 
pulley  by  hand. 

W'E  GIVE  IT  OUR 
UNQUALIFIED 
INDORSEMENT. 

We  commend 
this  press  to  the 
trade,  as  filling 
all  the  rquire- 
ments  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  eco¬ 
nomical  paving 
brick  press. 

For  a  more 
detailed  des¬ 
cription  address 
the  manufactu¬ 
rers,  Messrs.  C. 
W.  Raymond  k 
k  Co.,  Dayton, 
O.,  whose  regu- 
lar  advertise¬ 
ment  appears 
on  page  462  of 
this  journal,  by  referring  to  which,  the 
reader  will  see  that  they  manufacture 
almost  everything  in  the  line  of  brick- 
^ird  supplies.  They  have  some  valua¬ 
ble  improvements  in  hoisting  machinery 
for  brickyard  use,  which,  in  connection 
with  their  automatic  dumping  cars,  work 
as  if  endowed  with  reason.  They  make 
a  specialty  of  brick  molds,  barrows  and 
trucks  of  all  kinds.  They  also  manufac¬ 
ture  dump  carts  especially  adapted  to 
brickyard'  use,  in  short,  gentle  reader, 
if  you  want  any  clayworking  imple¬ 
ments  whatever  write  them  for  catalogue, 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  for 
dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co., 

4  tf  d.  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new; 
perfect  order.  Harlan'd  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d.  Chicago,  Ills. 

FOR  SALE.  One  second-hand  Double  Geared 
Horizontal  Pug  Mill. 

10,000  Wood  Pallets,  10"x34",  end  pieces  on  them. 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 

8  tf  d.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  No.  7  Penfield  Stiff  Mud  Machine, 
10  Dies,  1  Corrugated  Set  Rolls,  1  Raymond 
Press,  all  nearly  new. 

West  Chester  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

11.  1.  e.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED.  Machinery  salesman  to  handle  side 
line.  Address,  Box  4, 

11.  1.  d.  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


5 ingle  8t  D  u  ft, ex  Pumps. 

.ftORIZO/'lTAL  An’dVEPJICAL  Pu^PY 

pesr^esicfL,  Workmanship. 

Pf{ize5  Reduced  Jend for  Catalogue. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 


FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  well  equipped  with 
machinesy,  kilns,  etc.  Daily  capacity  40,000. 
For  full  particulars  Address, 

John  C.  Schroeder, 

11.  3.  d.  Onekama,  Mich. 


WANTED.  About  20  racks  and  a  lot  of  board 
pallets  holding  six  brick.  Quote  price, 
stating  age  and  condition.  Address 

C.  Brix, 

11. 1.  d.  “Care  Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  S ALE  CII EAP  FOR  CASH.  Large  Stevenson 
Dry  Pan.  Address, 

•  Litchfield  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 

11.  3.  c. _ Litchfield,  Ill. 

WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  by  a  thorough 
competent  man,  in  architectural  terra  cotta, 
sewer  pipe,  or  tiro  brick,  Several  years  experience 
in  above  works,  but  principally  terra  cotta. 

Address,  Terra  Cotta, 

11.  2.  d.  “Care  Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED  SITUATION.  As  superintendent  of 
fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  or  terra  cotta  works. 
Have  had  twenty-five  (25)  years’  experience  and 
have  been  connected  with  Southern  clyy  for  the 
last  two  years.  Reference  given.  Address, 

J.  C.  G. 

11.  1.  d.  9(54  Highland  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE,  LEASE  OR  RENT.  To  Close  an  es¬ 
tate  the  undersigned  offer  a  well-known  Fire 
Brick  Works  for  sale,  lease  or  rent.  The  yard  has 
been  established  for  22  years,  is  centrally  located, 
well  equipped  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bricks 
per  annum.  Address, 

Harrisburg  Fire  Brick  Co., 

H.  2.  d. _ Harrisburg,  Penn. 

WANTED.  An  experienced  fire  clay-worker  to 

take  charge  of  factory  now  in  succesaful 
operation.  One  who  understands  making  paving 
brick  preferred.  Would  sell  an  interest  if  the  right 
party  desires.  Address  J.  W.  L. , 

11.  1.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker. 

A  PARTY  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of 

hollow  blocks,  pavers,  fire  brick  or  roofing 
tile,  who  can  command  a  capital  of  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  will  learn  of  a  fine  chance  to  erect  a  clay 
plant.  Fine  clays,  cheap  fuel,  nice  soft  water,  free 
lease  of  grounds,  additional  capital,  low  freight 
rates,  are  some  of  the  inducements.  Address 
“P,”  Room  6  Yohn  Block, 

10.  tf.  d. _  Indianapolis. 

OR  SALE.  Best  located  dry  press  brick  plant 
in  the  South;  unlimited  supply  of  good  clay, 
located  directly  on  railroad,  with  yard,  track,  clay 
sheds,  engine  and  machine  house,  stables  and 
tenant  house,  a  one  hundred  and  fiifty  horse-power 
engine  with  horizontal  tubular  boiler;  four  acres 
of  clay  ground  with  soil  removed;  climate  suitable 
for  working  the  entire  year.  For  full  particulars 
address  or  call  on  J.  A.  Dunwody. 

Id-  ‘J-  d. _  Macon,  Ga. 

WANTED.  Partner  experienced  in  the  mau- 
ufacture  of  common,  pressed  and  ornamental 
brick  and  drain  tile,  to  take  an  interest  in  works 
equipped  with  Quaker  and  Penfield  machines  and 
Sharer  dryer.  Must  be  competent  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  while  advertiser 
looks  after  the  financial  part  of  the  business. 
Works  located  in  North  Alabama.  Clay  suitable 
forred,  white,  buff  or  chocolate  brick.  References 
exchanged.  Address,  A.  B.  W. 

H-  2.  c.  Clay- Worker' 


Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries,  furnished 

on  application. 

ID&lly  Output,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Market  St.  Factories:  { 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 
A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer 
No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  tilled. 
For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

SHIITG-LE  CO.,  -  -  In.clle,n.a,polls,  Ind, 


FIRE  CLAY 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since. 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1844.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 1883. 

Sam'lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  live  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

J8£*POrders  from  abroad  promptly  attended  to. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St., 

S.  P.  M.  <fc  Son  refer  to  Brickmakers  generally. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saves  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

RADFORD. 


tjVjK  SALE.  No.  7  S.,  No.  Ilf  S.  and  No.  10  D. 

1  Penfield  Brick  Machines,  complete.  Good  as 
new.  Cause,  changed  process  of  manufacture  to 
Portland  cement.  Warners  Porti..  C.  Mfo.  Co., 
U,  i.  (i.  Warners,  N. 


A  PARTY  owning  a  large  tract  of  land  is  desirous 
of  having  a  Tile  or  Brick  Plant  located  thereon 
and  will  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  capital  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  Tile  or  Brickmaker  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  same  on  an  extensive  scale.  Please 
make  written  proposition  in  full,  saying  how  much 
capital  would  be  required,  how  many  men  would 
be  employed  and  what  interest  could  Vie  made  on 
investment.  E.  C.  Thrall, 


investment. 
11.  3.  d. 


P.  0.  Box  378,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  One-third  to  two-thirds  interest  in 
brick  and  tile  plant,  within  KH)  miles  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis—  K.  R  siding.  Twenty  acres  clay  and  six 
acres  muck.  Four  feet  coal  and  plenty  of  clay  60 
feet  below  surface.  Machinery  new.  Over  200,000 
shed  room,  aud  600,000  kiln  room. 

W.  S.  Reeve, 

11.  tf.  d.  Edwardsport,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  A  saw  mill— a  merchant  mill  with 
top  saw— two  saws,  one  58  inches  and  one  60 
inches— the  latter  nearly  new.  A  set  of  Atkins’ 
Duplex  patent  Dogs,  Cut-off  Saw,  Edging  Table 
and  saws,  also  Lath  saw  and  table.  It  is  a  first-class 
mill  in  every  respect  except  power  Timber  can 
he  bought  at  fair  figures.  This  mill  will  be  sold  at 
a  bargain.  Address,  M.  J.  Lee, 

11.  i.  d.  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


FLRE  CLAY  AND  SILICA  BRICKS.  Wanted— 
Situation  as  superintendent  of  first  class  fire 
brick  works;  have  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge, 
of  the  business,  having  for  upwards  of  30  years  had 
the  management  of  extensive,  fire  clay  and  silica 
brick  works  in  England  and  the  largest  and  best 
known  works  in  this  country ;  or  would  accept 
position  as  salesman.  Age  49.  Address, 

“Dinas,” 

10.  2.  d.  Care  of  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  burner  or  foreman. 

Have  had  many  years  experience  and  can 
make  trucks,  harrows,  sheds  and  everything  in  the 
line  of  wood  work  Would  prefer  yard  that  runs 
the  year  round,  as  I  desire  steady  employment. 
Can  give  good  references  as  to  ability,  etc., 

Knickerbocker, 

10.  1.  E.  Care  of  *  Clay-Worker.” 


10R  SALE. 


Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 

5>sz 


Four  8%x414x2%.  Six  8%x4J4x2%. 
Twenty-seven  8%in.x4%in  x2t2in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Seventeen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Eleven  8%-in.x4  and  1-16  in.x2  and  7-16-in. 

All  six  brick  to  the  mold  and  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Ct ECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

O  1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

I  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “ 

1  25-horse-power  Boiler  used  only  a  fevv  months. 

Write  for  particular.  H.  J  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE.  My  Brick  Yard  situated  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  town  of  Anniston,  Ala.  Everything 
new  and  in  splendid  order  and  in  daily  operation. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appli¬ 
ances  to  manufacture  street  paving  and  building 
bricks  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  consists  of  a  Frey- 
Sheckler  Acme  special  brick  machine,  with  board 
delivery,  side  and  end  cut.  No.  4  A  Potts  Disente- 
grator;  endless  chain  clay  elevator.  Daily  capacity 
40,000  bricks.  There  are  also  two  substantial  per¬ 
manent  kilns,  furnaces  outside  with  grate  bars  and 
fire  brick  used  for  furnaces  and  inside  lining  of 
kiln.  The  only  yard  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  as 
I  control  all  the  available  clay  deposits.  A  market 
at  my  door.  One  of  the  best  money-making  in¬ 
vestments  in  this  growing  state.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  address  N.  D.  Harvey, 

Harvey  Steam  Brick  Works, 

10.  tf.  t.  Anniston,  Ala. 


Valuable  Fire  Clay  Property  For  Sale. 

Consisting  of  about  1,250  acres, in  fee  simple,  of 
well  timbered  land,  with  practically  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  unusually  fine  fire  clay,  thoroughly 
tested:  also  mining  rights  on  300  acres  additional. 
The  property  is  intersected  with  main  line  of  rail¬ 
road,  with  good  freight  facilities  in  all  directions. 
For  particulars  spplv  to  ‘T.  B.’C'are  ‘Clay- Worker.’ 


laker  Street.  Set.  Greenwich  and  Lombard,  SANt  FRANCISCO,  CAI. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 
to  elevate  at  any  angle. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 

Highest  References  from  Users 

Correspondence  solicited.  [Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


DES  MOJNES,  IOWA. 


founders, 

MACHINISTS 

and 


MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 
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WHY  THE  CHANGE? 

-  m  9  m - 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  manufacturers  of  Roller  Crushers 
would  laugh  when  they  heard  the  name“POTTS  DISINTEGRATOR” 
mentioned.  Now  these  same  manufacturers  have  deliberately  copied  our 
machine  and  are  advertising  disintegrators. 


The  above  should  be  proof  that  our  Disintegrators  do  what  we  claim  for  them 
AX  D  II I A  I  I  HE  ROLLER  CRUSHER  IS  NO  1  IN  IT,  or  why  should  unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturers  copy  the  same? 

It  always  pays  to  buy  the  best  and  when  you  purchase  our  Disintegrator  you  get  the 
benefit  of  our  seven  years’  experience  with  these  machines,  of  which  we  have  taken 
every  advantage  and  our  Disintegrator  today  stands  without  a  rival. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  DISINTEGRATOR  MADE. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  MACHINE  MADE  THAT  WILL  TAKE  ANY  CLAY 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  BANK  EITHER  WET  OR  DRY  AND  NOT  CHOKE 
OR  CLOG. 

It  does  not  pack  the  clay  into  thin  hard  sheets  as  the  Roller  Crushers  do. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  be  convinced  that  our  Disintegrators  are  the  best  and 
cheapest  on  the  maiket.  [See  ads.  on  pages  452-460-470.] 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  435.) 

market,  viz:  A  crushing  strain  of  over 
30,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  while 
Westerly  Granite  only  stood  a  little 
over  12,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

A  new  sewer  pipe  plant  is  being  built 
at  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Monmouth,  Ill.,  is  to  have  a  paving 
brick  plant  next  spring. 

The  Rankin  Brick  Co.  will  erect 
pressed  brick  plant  at  Bloomington,  Ill. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Pav¬ 
ing  Co.  has  been  organized,  with  $25,000 
capital. 

Hunlingburg,  Ind.,  is  to  have  a  large 
paving  brick  plant  in  the  near  future. 
Henry  Landgrebe,  Dr.  H.  H.  Blank- 
meyer  and  C.  C.  Sehroederare  the  prime 
movers.  The  clay  in  that  vicinity  has 
been  tested  and  proves  very  fine. 

One  firm  recently  ordered  18  large 
Water-Wheels,  of  James  Lefi'el  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  builders  of  the  famous 
James  Letlei  Wheel.  A  large  Wood 
Pulp  Mill,  now  under  construction  in 
Wisconsin,  will  use  these  Wheels.  This 
new  enterprise  is  situated  near  large 
quantities  of  suitable  timber,  and  where 
ample  water  can  be  obtained. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  patrons 
to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Calla¬ 
way,  which  appears  in  this  issue.  Our  craft 
is  much  in  need  of  competent  construct¬ 
ing  engineers,  who,  are  themselves, 
practical  brick  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Callaway  has  embarked  in  this  branch  of 
business  in  addition  to  the  general 
agency  of  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dry¬ 
er,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  plans  and 
estimates  for  brick  manufacturing  plants 
of  any  capacity,  and  will  contract  to 
build  them  complete,  furnishing  all 
necessary  machinery.  He  has  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  the  Phtenix  Foun- 
dery  and  Machine  Company  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  a  large  and  well  equipped 
factory,  making  Engines,  Boilers  and 
general  machinery.  He  is  consequently 
well  prepared  to  carry  out  a  ay  contract 
he  may  undertake,  and  being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Callaway  as  we  are,  and  know¬ 
ing  his  ability  and  experience,  we 
predict  for  him  a  large  and  prosperous 
business. 


PAVING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali- 
tieswliere,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 


Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution, 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GONE  UP  IN  SMOKE. 

The  Liberty  (Ga.)  Manufacturing  Co’s, 
brick  works  were  burned  Oct.  27th. 
Loss  $40,000. 

A  $2,800  blaze  visited  the  works  of  the 
Providential  Tile  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Austin  (Minn.)  Press  Brick 
Works  were  almost  destroyed  by  fire 
November  2nd.  Loss  $35,000.  Insu¬ 
rance  $6,000.  Will  rebuild. 

The  Foote  Vail  vitrified  brick  works, 
Clinton,  Mo.,  were  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  Oct.  31st.  Loss  $10,00.  Will  re¬ 
build. 

The  Vulcan  Brick  Works,  Wellsville, 
Ohio,  had  a  $10,000  fire  Oct.  19th.  The 
plant  had  just  been  refitted  with  new 
machinery. 

At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  27th,  the 
architectural  terra  cotta  works  of 
Stephens,  Armstrong  &  Conkling,  of 
4915  Girard  avenue,  were  damaged  by 
fire  to  the  extent  of  $4,000. 

The  Shenandoah  (Va.)  brick  works 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
Loss  $5,000.  Insurance  $3,000. 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  ROUTE  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be 
present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  called  to  the  “Big  4”  Route.  The 
geographical  location  of  its  lines  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  favorable  to  the  concentration 
of  the  various  delegations  at  either  Indi¬ 
anapolis  or  Cincinnati. 

Its  trains  leave  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Chicago  morning  and  evening,  daily, 
uniting  at  Indianapolis  and  connecting 
in  the  Central  Union  Station  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  with  the  celebrated  “F.  F.  V.”  and 
“Washington  Fast  Line”  vestibule  trains 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  a  route  which 
traverses  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Virginia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 


and  Kanawha  Rivers,  crossing  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
passing  through  the  most  picturesque 
regions  of  America. 

For  information  regarding  this  route 
to  Washington,  those  in  charge  of  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  are  advisedrto 
address  or  call  upon,  D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P. 
&  T.  A.,  “Big  4”,  Cincinnati,  O.;  H.  W. 
Fuller,  G.  P.  A.,  C.  <fc  O.,  Washington,  D. 
C.;  W.  F.  Snyder,  G.  W.  Agt.  “Big  4,”  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  C.  S.  LaFollette*  T.  P.  Agt. 
“Big  4,”  Peoria,  Ill.;  J.  C.  Tucker,  G.  N. 
Agt.  “Big  4,”  Chicago,  Ills.;  H.  M.  Bron¬ 
son,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  “Big  4,”  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


KILN  PLANS. 

A  large  number  of  brickmakers  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  complete  building  plans  of 
the  central  flue,  round  down-draft 
kiln  at  a  small  outlay.  The  plans  and 
specifications  are  invaluable  ns  a  means 
of  reference,  and  are  worth  many  times 
the  price  asked  for  them.  Address  P. 
Arnold,  Supt.  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  7.  tf.  d. 


FOR  SALE.  One  N.  2  Miller  Brick  press  (new) 
and  one  Carnell  Brick  Press  (almost  new) 
cheap  for  cash.  B°x  10> 


PARTNER  WANTED.  I  have  100  acres  of  clay, 
averaging  20  feet,  on  navigable  water  25  miles 
from  Newport  News,  Hampton,  Norfolk,  Ports¬ 
mouth.  No  such  clay  as  near.  Can  contract  for  all 
bricks  made  at  $8.  Wood  at  kiln  cost  SI. 50.  Lum¬ 
ber  17,  labor  75  cts.,  freight  SL  Machinery  driven 
by  Turbine  fed  from  never  failing  lake  16  ft.  head. 
Practical  brickmaker  wanted  to  develop 

W.  L.  Jones’ 

11  2  p.  1 1.  Newport  Mills,  Williamsburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.  Several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
plaster  models  and  moulds,  for  Terra  Cotta 
and  Bisque  work.  Largely  new  Modeling  and 
never  offered  upon  the  market.  To  wit  architec¬ 
tural  trimmings,  fancy  chimneys  and  chimney 
tops,  lawn  statuary  and  vases,  flower-pots,  hanging 
baskets,  wall  brackets,  bay  and  alto  relievos,  and 
other  art  work.  A  very  complete  assortment,  as  a 
whole,  for  new  establishments  going  into  this  kind 
of  manufacture.  Address. 

Gilman  Terra  Cotta  Works, 

XI  1  t  d  Eldora.  Iowa. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  seldom  met  with  is  offered 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital  in  a 
clay  manufactory  now  doing  a  paying  business 
with  a  splendid  prospect  for  a  larger  increased 
trade.  It  is  a  line  for  which  there  is  a  great 
future.  Full  information  given  to  any  one  inter¬ 
ested.  Address,  , 

Xi.  1.  d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


•  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  * 

ov«?„.  ...aaBte*  <se 


FOfU'  “  '  PUl!t’0SES 

PUL5QMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NSW  YORK 

(COPYRIGHTED  1891  J 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversit  ■ 

T  H  E  D  me  H  eItAC  R  ADEH  B  U  sYn  EsV'a  Nd'  SHORT  HAN  DSCHOO  L. 

Established  1850 ;  open  all  the  year ;  enter  any  time ;  individual  instruction  ;  lectures ;  large  facul- 
tv  •  time  short ;  expenses  low ;  no  fee  for  Diploma ;  a  strictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com¬ 
mercial  center;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 
^hoempfoy  skilled  help;  no  charge  for  positions;  unequaled  inthe  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATALOGUE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors. 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  bearings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 

E revent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
ack  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine. 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 
The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  fire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 
breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 
and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 
20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Anderson  Foundry  <fe  Machine  "Works, 

-£^-n.d.eison..,  Indiana. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


The  Cl  a  y  -  worker. 
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- - - —  ^  m  ^ - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLHIA,  PA.  . 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 

- ■  m  ■ - 

Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 


*  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY, « 


CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  END  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT. 

-  WITH  - 

PHOENIX  FOUN  DRY  &  M  ACHINE  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

General  Agent  for  Sharer's  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish- 

ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 


PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 
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THE  CLAY-WORKER 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  h  ave  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


The  Vandalia  Line, 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  he 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  hill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

Pistrlct  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


HEADOUARTESS  FOR  SHUTTERS. 

We  are  prepared  to  execute 
promptly  order  for  Corrugated 
Iron  or  Steel  SHUTTERS  and 
DOORS.  They  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  shutter 
made.  Send  dimensions  for 
estimates. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2]  9.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO 


Build  a  Splendid  Line  of 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK 


ENGINES 

_  _ AND - 

BOILERS 


RETURN 

FLUE  _ 

8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  First- 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPERIOR 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Greenmount  Ave.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A 


STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Olay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Olay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 

The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  cl  ay  workers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  duiabi  ity. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 
Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
WellSYille,  Ohio. 

The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGISES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  •>  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Olay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 

^rWe  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


CINCINNATI.HAMILTONa  DAYTON  R.R 


Send  for  Catalogue 
pp  Office  and  Works : 

"Vista,,  "Va. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^rSend  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,41  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


IN 


FOR 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 
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Buff  Brick  Clay. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  [of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Virginia,  Illinois,  Aug.  31, 1891. 
The  City  of  Virginia  offers  to  contract  for  50,000 
paving  tile,  8>ix8j4x'2  in.,  at  825.00  per  thousand, 
tor  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  said  brick  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  Virginia,  Illinois. 

We  have  a  good  vein  of  Potters’  Clay,  plenty  of 
Coal  and  Water,  all  at  one  place,  viz.,  in  the  Coal 
Shaft.  The  Clay  was  examined  by  Mr.  Worthing, 
State  Geologist,  and  pronounced  Potter’s  Clay  of 
good  quality. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to 
Joseph  Wilson,') 

W.  L.  Black,  y  Committee. 

L.  H.  Bristow,  J 

L.  H.  Bristow,  City  Clerk.  9.  3.  c. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attornev  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


PLAYING  CARDS. 


You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 


P  A  TPWTQ J* B-  crille  &  co. 

lA  1  Dll  1  M  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 

RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


GUARANI 


a.GOLDEWE'&-C? 


sixthslM  I  LWAUKEE.WIS.  Su  Sr 


SEND  FOR 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS 

WOODBHIDGE, 


AGENT  AND 
9  PATENTEE- 

JS3  .  J. 


- DEALER  IN- - - 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old ,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears,  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS  !  LESS  PIPES  ! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  iu  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“seeing  is  believing,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  5;520. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The  Clay-  W  orker. 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton -Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tilk  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Bo  'rde/belleck  tSCUo.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  <fe  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]^,  JSEMiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


PTKE  &  SCHOPP.  INVENTORS. 


It  Heads  the  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  giat<  s,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  Is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  “New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
,iave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


“NEW  DISCOVERT”  KILN. 


CINCINNATI 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  H.  tvTKAl'S,  Manager. 

Besides  making  V itrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOR 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

01n.cln.n.a.tl,  O. 


„  ^  ^RiTEFORPAMPHLfr  ^ 


lER&J 


Dquble strength 

culvert 

PIPE 

I*  WITH  - 

AMn.  °vEO  SoCKCT| 

“'^irooTLENGTHS 


%LOU# 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  ot  Clays,  Etc. 


3000  TO  4300 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HANL-FOWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJID’S  FATE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc,.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  near. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 

Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St..  Louisville,  Ky. 


>  r/-/£-  w/T '/?o/v  „  / 

&  Vf/vr/iAT/MG  Co./* 


WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BEST  ^ 

BRICK  DRYER  .  "f 


IN  THE  MARKET. 
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BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL. 

We  lmve  now  ready  for  delivery  a 
new  and  very  valuable  book  entitled, 
“Brickrnakers’  Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  compiled  and  arranged  with  addi¬ 
tion  by  J.  A.  Keep.  It  is  an  illustrated 
handbook  for  ready  reference,  and  as  a 
practical  and  exhaustive  work  on  brick- 
making  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  book  ever  published.  The  author, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  is  better  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
“R.  Brick,”  author  of  “Hints  on  Brick- 
making.”  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
“Hints”  with  much  additional  matter 
carefully  classified  and  arranged.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold 
title  and  embraces  over  two  hundred 
pages.  Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of 
price,  $3.00.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson’s  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  aud  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clays  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.” 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  Tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 


We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 
ttiT’For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Trices,  Etc,,  address 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


KELLS  &  SONS, 

Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH, 
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THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 

Dry  <5 1  a y  Brie^  /T^aefyii^s 

Arc  those  invented  and  patented  by  Joseph 

J.  Kulage. 

For  proof  of  this  statement  together  with 
guarantee,  etc.,  address 

JOS.  J.  KULAGE, 

1435  College  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 

ORES,  SAND, 

grain,  R0ner  &  Detachable 


SECTION  OF  CONVEYOR. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICE, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


ETC. 


CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 

- For  Handling - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’91  Catalogue  and  prices 


ADDRESS 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 

Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom,  48  South  Canal  Street. 


JOHN  J.  COOPER, 

President. 


JACKSON  LANDERS, 

Vice-President. 

- THE - 


JOHN  PICKENS, 

Sec’y  and  Treas. 


United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works. 

PLAIN,  ENAMEL,  INLAID,  MAJOLICA  AND  HIGH  ART 

TILES 

For  Floors,  Hearths,  Mantel  Facings, 
Wainscoting,  Etc. 

Tile  burned  with  Natural  Gas.  Indianapolis,  Illd. 

Sfegr  Correspondence  solicited.  "SiS 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

JSTe-w  Albany,  Ind. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coflin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


— — v  \\  \  v  j 

r.,:.. _ -  -  -  -  ^  --V-— 

/MUN1CIPALALENC1NEE.RINQ 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting ,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering. 

The  only  Publication  in  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 


Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 
William  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 
Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

TIE!  IE 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co, 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 
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THE  PEOST 

Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 


- FOR - 

BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 

FIRECLAY. 

- o - 

The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
intormation. 


WXiVvOR  SAimA’E.S 

j^>'  f. .  <&' 


Send  For  Catalogues 


^THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES^ 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


I  hese  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  Dart  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

lofl.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
and  Fifth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 
«*S"Send  fbr  Circular  and  Price-List. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 

- MANUFACTURER  OF - 

FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  .*4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  Mills,  Temper 
lug;  Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


Ihese  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
latest  improvement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
is  fitted  up  tec  per  cent,  cheaper.  ^Mention  The  Clay  Worker 
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THOMAS  “W.  PETEESOU, 

if ANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Original  Galesburg  Dry  Pan  Clay  Crusher, 

ALSO  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARDS. 


Engines, 


FIRE  DOOR  &  FRAME. 


Hollers,  Shafting  and 

Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  W.  PETERSON, 

Box  582,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Telephone  35. 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


General  Machinery. 

Corespondence  solicited. 

T.W.  PETERSON.  VENTILATOR. 


DAMPER. 


MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


SET  UP. 


Brick,  Stone 
Lime,  Sand, 
Etc. 


DUMPED. 


Weight  about  2.500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  waoon  made  for  brick,  made  to  carry 
from  1,000  to  2,000  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  a  two-wheeled  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  We  will  send 
Price  List  and  reference  on  application.  Also  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  for  brickyards.  Address, 


2v£-A-'X'XS02>T,  ‘Wagon  Builder, 


N.  E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNS  YL  VAN IA. 


A/fCV  CHA1N  belting 

.  lVlDl  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  ,  approved  appliances  for  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pomer 

64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


F.  H.C 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888- 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  lrom  the  souk  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 
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STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HAOK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  i>e  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  ’  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

|jpg“Is  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orc3.ers  Solicited.. 


Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N,  C. : 

Dear  Sir:— You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  that  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

W.  W.  McDOWELL. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 


Akron  Fire  BricK  So., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE  jjRICK, 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

B.  M.  ALLIS  OXT,  Sac., 


N.  M.  K.UENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Brick  Presses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.and  Reservoir  Street, 


Statesville,  N.  C. 


SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


TRENTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  W  a  1  w  o  r  th  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying'  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

W rite  for  Catalogue. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  ‘‘Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 


WH  ER  E  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 

iSiSS 


•ft 


miiifo  MtICIh 

*  .  ^StfltXINGTON 

>»/■  yBURGIN 
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The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 

OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  partot  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAL,  I  RON.  TIMBER,  FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 
Yej.low  Pine  for  sale  cheap. 


5420  Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington.  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ky.; 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Ft.  Payne,  Attalla,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  New  Orleans, 
De  hi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 

Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 

D  G.  EDWARDS,  G.  P.  T.  Agt., 

Q  &  c  Route,  Cincinnati,  o. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


P HE 
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New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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We  purchased  a  POTTS  SANDER. 


The  Potts  Mold  Sander 

Has  no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 

It  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  suit  any  size 
mold. 

It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand. 

It  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  sand  brick 
molds. 

It  will  make  a  saving  of  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
day. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  BRICKMAKERS  to  be 
the  SIMPLEST  and  most  DURABLE  machine 
ever  made. 


Grand  Rivers,  Ky.,  October  12, 1891. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — We  now  have  the  Mold  Sander  purchased 

through - in  operation  and  would  say,  ^She  is  a  Dandy and 

we  are  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly, 

Grand  Rivers  B.  &  T.  Co. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  including  Trucks, 
Barrows,  Kiln  Castings,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting. 


We  didn’t,  but  we  wish  we  had. 


Write  for  our  new  book  \  O-  dZ>  POTTS  CO., 

Light  on  a  Dark  Subject,  j  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Cors 
new  ,7ard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off"  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest-  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
The  ability  ot  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  tully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 
patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights— City,  County  or  State— for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

kOUIS  H.  REPPELIj,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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1:3  The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 

When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tb* 
Down-draft  the  tire  is  changed  from  aDovo 
draft  to  an  Up  draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In'  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Anv  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN 

r-p-p^r-pi  BEST  T3TR.ICIEE  TEIX-iTT  OUST  THE 


POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  O 
YOUR  NOTICE. 


J-h-W  m  • .  /  •iwSaSS! 


SliSl 

-Ssggssa 

*»**?|****»  W 
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An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Eacli  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  Fuel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 


that  will  mental!  we  claim  lor  it.  we  claim  xo  supply  wun  mis  kuu  <*  .  ,  f  Tl  f  TT  j 

Brick  Fire  Brick  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 
amount  of  heat  so’  that  one  can  fire  according  to  what  they  are  burning.  We  use  the  same  principle  for  round  kilns  and  recom- 


kilns. 


_ corresponx 

For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 


We  have  this 


building  these 


J.  B.  GRISWOLD  <&  CO., 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 


Box  l<bl©,  ZsirLesTrille,  O- 
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THE  IJT1PRDVED  HEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  R1HCHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  machine  in  the  market 

makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Siases  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


*> 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  wit  hout  anv  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  ot  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

lt0BI]VS0N  4  BURR, 

Ol^arripaigrriL.  -  ills. 
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©  B.  M&CHINS  MOVLiD. 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BES  1  Revolving 

Dump  Table  made. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  specialty. 


We  furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  in  need 
of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD. 


STEM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


style  a-i%  yd. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1J  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (J  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  W rite  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

MARION,  •  •  •  OHIO. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  "W e  also  have  many 
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The 


-WORKER. 


‘ffiffi  ''Ci  'C  ©i  'Wlii  l|lffi  'BS'1©  "©  ,|*C|  ''S  *I||iiii  \iiii  wSi  ^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  & 

AKLR.OKT,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Working  Ma¬ 
chinery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  Mills,  Dry  and 
Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 

Clay  Blockers,  Potters’  Wheels  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Write  for  circulars. 


co„ 


Our  Olay’Pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  tirst-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  186  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Tpjk  Clay  -  W  orker 
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WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


STATIONARY  and  REVOLVING, 

FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 
oiass  Houses, 

Rolling  Mills 
and  Paint  Works. 

I 

Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


240\&.  SMALLMAN  ST 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


VfJ*  FISHER. 
PITTS.  PA  ■ 


w 

1 

ISfWhen  writing  for  prices,  state  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 
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MORRISON'S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co .,  Rome ,  (7a.: 


Wilmington,  S.  C.,  Sept,  18,  1890. 


Gentlemen— The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  of  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


R.  B.  Morrison  <fc  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13, 1890. 


Gentlemen— I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast- 
ngs  for  an  additional  kiln.  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 


Gentlemen— We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your  kilns. 
We  have  line  brick  in  your  kiln ;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  of  the  kiln  being  red  brick  of  line  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Connett  Bros. 


R.  B.  Morrison  <k  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 


Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  The  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  years  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn— no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches— the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  of  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 
control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.: 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23,  1890. 


Gentlemen— Please  send  plans  and  specifications  of  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  W e  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  failed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  world  to 
burn  bricks.  _ ' _  ‘  Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 


Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Terra-cotta,  Coping,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile. 

R.  B.  Morrison : 


Chicago,  April  30, 1890. 


Dear  Sir— You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  been 
made  in.  Portei  oi  anywhere  else,  1  tnink.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  used  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built.  I  felt 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (Signed)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PROPRIETOBS, 


Bex  335. 
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THE  EUDALY  KILN. 


BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY 


OR  WARE. 


TL3IE  ZDOY^rtST-IDIK^LIF’T  .  IKHHLIkT. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clay  workers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
H|„v,  whpre  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness.  .  ,  . ,  . 

In  the  construction  of  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point ,  by  having roffurSace?  flues  Ind 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  tui  naces,  flues  ana 
cliimneys^ must  always  sltain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  diafts. 

A-DTT  ttv  to  TYT-RFCT  TUP  TTFAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
burim^ha^control  ^^e^h^it^r^Gi^kiLhehas  noas^inmce  ofa  uniform  burn.  Si  th/se  kilns if  the  burner 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  he  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  is  better ,  if  he  has  1 

or  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that,  poition  of  the  kiln 

extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  t^at  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

For  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other.  .  . ,  ,  „  „ 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  I  here  are  no  inside  damper s  o 

offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built.  .  . , 

FCONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  gieatdeal  sai( 

about ‘'economy  in  fuel  and  labor,”  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  l&bor-sjivmg^ ^  ^fV  and' 'it^the  same  Um'e 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  ot  it,  and  at  the  same 

We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood.  ...... 

POST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.— These  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  pi  oper.  y 

person®  thi?k  they ^usThave  a  lai'ge,  tall  stack  in  onler  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned. 

The  thtaeili that'are  mulred,' however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  fines  and  chimneys  with  reference 

*  if  anri  tho  kiln  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  diaft. 

t0  •fSlhSSkihS  fiSS  care  ha'  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

a  much  better  draft  obtained. 

that  burn  from  150  to  250  tnousana  ducks  h  ftood  kilns  can  be  made  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 

oout  of  eon^xotlorr  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 

Cr°’ DI^TONGS be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yart  HyHU.  We  usually  ean  fur- 
ni8h  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  A.  EUDALY, 


64  Jolinston’s  Building. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


Our  principle  in  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


THE  POTTS’  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE 


IS  THE 


Machine  *  You  #  Should  *  Purchase 

It  Stands  at  the  Head  of  the  PROCESSION  and  Has  No  Rivals. 


Office  of  Leeds  Brick  Co.,  Leeds,  Iowa. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co  ,  October  19th,  1891. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen  : —  We  have  shut  down  for  the  season  and  thought  we  would  write  and  let  you  know  how  the 
Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  and  Mold  Sander  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  worked.  It  has  made  35,000 
brick  per  day  ;  they  being  the  most  perfect  brick  I  ever  saw  made.  The  MOULD  SANDER  is  a  grand  success 
and  cannot  be  improved. 

As  you  know,  before  purchasing  from  you  we  visited  quite  a  number  of  yards  and  saw  all  the  various 
machines  now  on  the  market  in  operation  and  we  would  not  exchange  our  outfit  for  anything  we  saw;  we  have 
never  regretted  our  choice.  Wishing  you  success  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  are 

Yours  truly,  LEEDS  BRICK  CO.,  per  C.  Nelson. 


- ^i|i»  - 

It  does  not  require  the  EXTRA  Pug  Mill  to  work  the  elay  direct 

from  the  bank* 


It  has  one  half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  Vertical  machine  and  exlra  Puir  Mill. 

It  has  the  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  still  that  the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or  spread  in  drying  and 
it  will  fill  a  SIX  BRICK  MOLD  perfectly. 

RECORD  FOR  SEASON  ’91. 

SIXTY-TWO  machines  put  in  operation  and  every  one  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

P'ORTY  ONE  of  them  replacing  the  Vertical  machines  and  extra  Pug  Mill. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  investigate  the  merits  ot  our  machine  and  invite  you  to  call  on  us  at  any  time  this 

winter  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  taking  you  to  yards  where  our  machine  can  be  seen  in  opeiation  at 
any  time. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  and  are  prepared  to 
contract  for  the  erection  of  complete  plants. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


% 


414  and  428  W.  Washington  St., 


IND. 


/ 


^eager  Universal" 
'L*?t  DiSIKTECRATOR 

P^.T  °  MA-ercH  2  7  ■; 

1808.  J 


While  you  read  this  you  are  looking  at  the  combination  of  a  first 
class  Horizontal  Pug  Mill — a  Bully-good  Disintegrator  and  don’t  you 

forget  it.  - 

Our  new  Catalogue  will  soon  be  ready  and  it  is  laigel^  to  your 

interest  to  have  a  copy  which  will  tell  you  much  about  reliable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Clay  working  Machinery. 

Address  the  Manufacturers, 

Jonathan  Cmger's  f>on£ 


127  W.  SECOND  STREET. 


Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


stf'.t  »"F'M  CA„ 


^  Tempering  Wheel 


^TMNEO  W//v0 


c£U  C0NTA//VfO 
SIDE  CRANK  ENCINE 


.\KV  drying  c„9 


Mss 

IgSM 


pith  ju/^ 


\J\HG  DU/^/>y 


We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 


line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S 


cvK<  c0W£Jty 


,tfS>  DUMPC/ 


Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 


styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars 


Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 


Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it 


a\\,N  DOOft 


kNtfS  MACN/A/f 


^OCK  BA  HRt>lf 


MULE  TRUCK 


off-bearing  truck 


'The  Clay  -  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


The  Clay-  w  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


m 


The  I.  X.  L.  “SPECIAL*”  Brick  Machine. 


mirruf % 


BBpB 


w  E  -TALLC 

CROTON  LAN 

rnmm 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  lor  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  arge 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest Isize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 


W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 


* 


With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached.  First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 


the  Clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 
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Delivered  on  Cars  at  your 
nearest  station. 
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STYLE  A. 


PQ 


The:  c  l  a  y  -  W  o  r  k:  e  r  . 


4G5 


Are  not  aware  that  we  manufacture  Auger  Brick  Machines.  If 
they  would  make  a  call  at  our  works  they  would  experience  a  genuine 
surprise  at  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  our  line  of  machinery  of 
this  class. 


I 


V- 


(SO.  5  AUGER  .MACHINE.) 

O',-  list  embraces  three  sizes  (the  smallest  of  which  we  illustrate 
above),  also  Board  Delivery  Cut-off  Tables,  Automatic  Cutters,  Etc. 
Our  Auger  Machines  and  appliances  are  the  result  of  the  latest  and  best 
thought  in  this  direction,  and  embody  symmetry  of  design,  strength  of 
construction  and  perfection  of  operation  to  a  degree  far  ahead  of  anything 

heretofore  attained. 

Write  and  we  will  send  the  proofs.  Addiess, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  5.  A. 
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CLAYWORKING  HANDLING  MACHINERY 


Iron  Dry  Cars; 
Transfer  Cars ; 
Turn  Tables; 


(NO.  2  CLAY  CAR,  AUTOMATIC  DUMPING.) 


Line  Shafting ; 
Pulleys; 
Hangers,  Etc. 


Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators ;  Disintegrators ; 
Pug  Mills;  Granulators:  Clay  Elevators  &  Conveyors. 


(NO.  4  CORRUGATED  CRUSHER.) 


Clay  Cars  and  Winding  Drums. 

For  full  particulars,  address, 


THE  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E;  R. 
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aUABAITTEE 

Leviathan  #  b4el.ting 

SUPEHIOH  TO  ^.IjL  OTHERS  ^OR 


A  LEVIATHAN 

FOR  THE 

Manufacturing 
Investment  Co., 
Madison,  Maine. 


Largest  in  the  World. 
Length,  110  feet. 
Width,  78  inches. 
10  Ply. 

Weight,  3,001  lbs. 


It  is  THE  ONLY  Conveyor  Belt,  being  far  more  serviceable  and  efficient  than  any  other  belt  or  device.  Get  the  LEVIATHAN 
and  you  get  the  BE8T.  - — - - 


TIESTIIMIOIn  I  ZL.T-1  LETTERS. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W.  H.  Ashwcll,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 


February  28,  1890. 


hv  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  rrom  a-incn iiu  V'-P'S"  «  ^  giveu  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained 

las/4  vears  used  every  description  of  belting,  leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kin. ‘is’  lf  . season  and  1  found  the  wear  and  tear  to  be  verv  slight, 
horn  yours I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  untd  we  clo^^  WOrk  through  witl,  these  belts  ;  but  what 

while^ithe  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  ^ave  us  less  tdip  when  a  heavy  loadj^as^n^and^conse^uei  ^  ftt  Hberty  t0  make  what  use  you  please  of  this 

lette^'anVfsVminnive^  veryrgreatS pleasure  in  communicating  with^any  on^ wishing  information  on  this  class  ol  beltm^  gc()TT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 


Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  IU.:  We  elevate  wet  glass  sand  to  a  height  of  20  feet.  We  formerly  used  a 

-  m"'h  TT 

The  10  and  20-inch  driving  belts  have  given  us  good  satisfaction.  •’  Dictated.  Pcr  B.  C.  Downerd,  Pres. 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEVIATHAN”  Belting. 


TI?omp5or/s  “DueK  Brapd”  U/ater-proof  Dressip^. 


Where  Belts  tire  running  in  places  ex¬ 
posed  to  Steam  and  Water,  the  application 
of  this  Dressing  is  very  desirable.  It 
keeps  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belts  Soft 
and  Pliable,  Prevents  from  becoming 
hard  and  cracking,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  their  durability  and  enabling 
them  to  transmit  a  greater  amount  of 
Power. 


This  will  result  in  a  saving  of  money  to 
tm  extent  that  no  user  of  Belting  can 
possibly  afford  to  overlook. 

Packed  in  10,  25  and  50  lb.  Cans,  Kegs,  Half 
Bbls.  and  Bids. 

Price  in  Cans,  •  •  •  35c.  per  lb. 

Price  in  Kegs.  Half-Bbls.  and  Bbls.,  30c.  per  lb. 


This  Dressing  prevents  the  Belt,  from  and 


Belt 


It  renders' 1  ‘ t igh  tenim g  up”  unnecessary.  It  will  not  gum  or  collect  upon  Belt,  or  Pulleys,  will  spread  further  and 


last  longer  than  any  Belt  Dressing  on  the  market. 


OLE  ASENTS. 


19  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa-  » 
0  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

Tiff'1?  *  /lutomatie  *  BriqK  *  /T\ae  tripes 

IE3IE]~3F OlbTIP  QUESTIOIT 

T).e  MOST  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKl.Ntt  -Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 

The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have: 

“Safety  Belief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  Very  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
Plunger’  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed. 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  ACT  AUTOMATICALLY.  HAVE  A 
LATELY  invented  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

"  Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  PERCEPTIBLE  JAR. 

The  bottom  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighingabout  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received,  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Bead  it* 

(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  2ist,  1889. 

Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 

Gentlemen— It  affo;  ds  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your ‘‘Tiffin  A  n 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  qualitv 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  part  of 
the  country  the  corners  being  better  tilled  out 
and  the  brick  scorer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  singly  won- 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty'  brick 
per  minute  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  make 
ninety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble  and 
out  of  suffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  qualitv 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pffiasure 
to  give  them  the  information  desired.  Sloping 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  still  make  the^Okl^  Vni  Tabl(;S,  Tracks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies, 

for  Catalogue.  For  further  information,  address  "  "  ime*  whlch  ls  ackn°wledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Write 

TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


"T  IT  R  CLAY'  W  O  R  K  R  R  • 
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THE  “NEW  HAVEN” 

HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 

WEIGHT  15.300  POUNDS. 


THE  STRONGEST  MACHINE  BUILT  FOR  MAKING  “SOFT  CLAY”  BRICK.  Unequalled  for  Flexing  Fewer.  It  is  especially 
P  iifit  Hriok  The  severe  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  have  substantiated  every  claim  we  have  e\  er  made 
ITh  I  TsTspeTllv  designed  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  thoroughly  high  grade,  strong  machine,  and  we  hare  studied  to 
i  ■  “  ,',,h  e  rather  than  cheap.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  perfecting  it,  and  such  .mprovements  have  been 
™  V  !  t  to  time  as  experience  dictated.  Every  machine  sold  is  running  to-day  and  giving  good  satisfaction.  We  court  the 

the  machine  yourselves. 

THE  UlcLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.)  A  J-J 
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Our  principle  of  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


This  being  the  season  when  the  clay  is  dry  and  hard  and  every  brick  manufacturer  has 
11101  e  01  ^ess  tlou^e  with  his  brick  cracking  from  hard,  dry  lumps  which  cause  great  loss. 


The  Potts  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator. 

Do  not  put  off  purchasing  the  machine  with  the  excuse  that  you  have  not  the  time  but  will  do  it  this  winter  when  not 
Ihe  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  will  overcome  the  above  trouble  as  well  as  make  a  saving  of  from  2  to  4 
DolUu,  pei  day  in  labor  and  make  you  a  better  brick  than  you  ever  made  before. 

The  Combined  Pug  Mill  is  a  complete  machine  and  can  be  attached  to  any  machine  on-  the  market,  in  from  one  to  two 
<  ays,  and  you  will  make  up  the  lost  time  in  less  than  one  week  in  the  saving  of  cracked  brick. 

Ivveiy  machine  put  out  under  a  guarantee  to  do  the  work  or  no  sale. 


YMllLt*  UJL 


C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


c.  &  A.  POTTS  &  co., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


"Tfte  Clay  =  W  orker 


OTJH 

STEAM  DRYERS 


SIMPLE, 

CHEAP, 

and 

SUCCESSFUL. 


Plans,  specifica¬ 
tions,  etc.,  will  be 
furnished  on  any 
size  dryer  desired, 
upon  application. 

Satisfaction  Guar- 
•anteed. 


HENRY  ® 

*  MARTIN 
BRICK  * 

•  MACHINES 

ARE  BUILT  FOR  STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY. 

We  do  not  save  material  for  the 
sake  of  cheapness. 


We  warrant  our  machines  to  work 
in  any  kind  of  clay,  and  turn  out 
good  brick,  with  square  corners,  well 
defined  edges  and  smooth  faces. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

'  Incorporated. 

jjpSend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  LANCASTER,  PA.,  XJ.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  Brick  Dryers  and  Brickyard  Outfits.  “Come  and  see  us,” 


The  c  l  a  y  -  w  o  r  pc  e  r. 


EMENS’  PATENT 


frfcfiott 


trattalalotf  aa& 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 

All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  AH  infringes  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Pnnada  wo  u,  ti  * 

or  ,D  00"9tr"Ctl<)n'  easlly  “<»  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 

1'  11  tte  Clay’.  mlXi”g  “  6Venly  with  any  amouIlt  of  «*"•',  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

?•  JIT'"  ,th0r°UfIy  a"d  «ra"“late  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties 
capacity  desired'.8  PraC“Cally  n°  "mit  *  ““  ">*  14  **“  a  »™sher  or  any  other^l^ng  machine  to  any 

This1  ma0:h,nSe ^  ^  ^  ”*  *°  ““  bM*  ha"d"“»"ld«>  hriek. 

- REFERENCES. - 

T,.  V  Anryr:r’w1'  L°U'8’  M°':  HatCh  A  B,°'’  °am<len'  N-  J'!  f’e,Itra,  Press  Briek  C°-  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W  Markham 
»  .,  y’ ’ '  ;  VanetlaSen  *  So”’  Zee,and>  Mlchd  *■»«»■  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos  Tally  Havt 

irrr-  “  w-“-  ~  — — <*•  ar 

JOHN  TORRENT. 


Mention  Clay-Worker. 


IMZTTSIKIIBGrOILT,  1£ICH. 


. 


The  clay  - worker. 
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Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham’s 

Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


No.  3  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Capacity  60  to  100  thousand. 


No.  3  Closed  Top  Pug  Mill,  Capacity  60  to  100  thousand. 


Write  for  catalogue  of  latest  improved  brick  machinery. 


THE 


8ee  ad.  on  page  389. 


WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


.1  * 


'K  V\';.V 
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W  O  R  K  E  R 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 

The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

Not  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


We  also  nrake  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  ( hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates,  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding  Machines.  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Funnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


U/ellii^toty  Co., 


(SUCCESSORS  TO  BENNETT  BROS.  &  CO.) 
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”*l  HIKE'S  ANOTHER  >  SAMPLE  K 

Parties  who  attended  the  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  last  win¬ 
ter  will  remember  genial  Frank  Coombs,  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Montana,  in  the  interest  of  the  Sun  Brick  Co.  to  select  an  outfit  of 
Machinery  for  them.  He  spent  some  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  Past, 
investigating  all  the  different  makes,  and  selected  a  complete  “New 
Quaker’’  outfit,  and  below  are  two  letters  we  have  just  received. 


Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Sept.  30,  1891. 

Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O.: 

Gentlemen  : — The  outfit  which  we  bought  from  you  this  spring,  consisting  of  youi 
Heavy  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill,  with  Mould  Sander,  Repress,  25  H.  P.  Engine  and 
Boiler,  Etc.,  Etc.,  gives  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  making  35,o°°  brick  per  day  at 
present,  but  could  run  out  45,000  if  we  wished  or  even  more,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  have 

more  than  500,000  on  hand  this  winter.  We  are,  Yours  sincerely, 

D  SUN  BRICK  CO.,  E.  W.  Kelley,  Secy. 


From  tlie  Yard: 

Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Sept.  29,  1891. 

Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O.: 


Dear  Sirs  : — We  had  a  very  wet  season  here,  up  to  the  16th  of  July,  and  previous  to 
that  time  we  did  but  little  except  to  make  brick  to  be  spoiled  by  lains  as  the  brick  were 
then  dumped  on  the  ground.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  a  very  successful  season,  and 
have  made  2,000,000  in  all.  Brick  sold  at  a  good  puce,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad 
season  and  material  that  was  condemned  by  all  brickmakers  who  have  tried  it,  we  cleared 
the  entire  plant  Machinery,  Fixtures,  Pallets  and  all  equivalent  to  about  $5>ooo,  which  was 
about  the  cost  of  the  entire  outfit.  This  I  think  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  bad  season  and 

I  think  we  have  the  best  arranged  outfit  here  that  there  is  in  the  U.  S.  for  economical 
work.  Two  teams  plow  the  clay  and  scrape  it  directly  into  the  Pug  Mill.  No  shovelers 
or  diggers  required.  One  man  to  temper;  one  to  stiike  oil  and  bump  the  molds ,  one  to 
run  sander;  one  to  dump  on  to  the  pallets;  one  to  load  trucks;  four  truckers ;  one  to 
assist  truckers  to  rack  ;  a  pallet  wheeler,  and  a  boy  to  put  on  pallets.  The  pallet  w  heeler 
dries  the  sand,  and  all  hands  wash  the  molds ;  or,  in  all,  eleven  men,  one  boy,  two  teams 


and  We^put  out  35,000  brick  for  a  day’s  work,  and  have  made  1 R  days  in  g'A  hours.  One 
run  of  25,000  in  4  hours  and  50  minutes  ;  10,460  in  2  hours,  and  if  we  had  the  power  to 
give  the  necessary  speed  could  make  50,000  every  day  with  3  additional  hands. 

If  you  know  of  any  plant  that  can  beat  this  on  an  honest  count,  I  would  like  to  know 

where  it  is,  as  I  would  like  to  see  it.  „  ,  , 

Labor  costs  here  $2.50  to  $4  per  day ;  teams  $5,  and  wood  to  burn  $5  per  cord,  and 

yet  we  are  making  and  burning  brick  at  a  cost  ol  about  84  per  thousanc .  ^ 

I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  with  anything  else  but  a  New  Quaker  outfit. 

Yours  Respectfully,  R.  A.  Masterson,  Sup  t  Sun  Brick  Co. 


“GO  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE.” 
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The  (h  a*  ea  i  Problem 
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» 
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TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  BRICK  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 


Write  to  us  for  list  of  Labor-saving,  Brickmaking  and  Clay  working  Machinery. 


I  ^ 


-  k  II 


illll 


-  £ 


sSEs«s^= 


Model  “B”  Crusher. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY  ^ 


Tlxe  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 

t:ecit:m:s:e:h:.  nvciOHi. 


New  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
capacity  20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Makes  Tile  from  2-in.  to  20-in.  diameter. 

Fire  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  all  other 
shapes. 

Strengthened  and  Improved  in  all  parts. 
Time  tried.  No  new  experiment.  Has  the 
best  record  of  any  machine  on  the  market. 


Horizontal  Pug  Mills  of  the  latest 
design.  Crushers,  Disintegrators 
and  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery. 


Reduction  Mills  that  will  grind 
Dry  Clay  for  Terra  Cotta,  Dry 

Brick,  Art  Tile,  etc.,  Potters  Rock 
Clay,  Brickbats,  Coke,  Coal,  Cal¬ 
cined  Cement,  Sandstone  for  Glass 
Works,  etc. 

It  does  take  out  all  Lime,  Peb¬ 
bles,  Stone,  Iron  Sulphates,  etc. 

Write  us  for  prices  of  any  clay¬ 
working  machinery 

Send  for  Circulars. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says 
&  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED. 


Th:„  ont  rfinresents  our  new  Brick  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  also  manufacture  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN.”  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weigh 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


Drrke’s  Standard  HIhdhine  Works, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  and  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Alsip  Brick  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers  ;  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.  is  running  4  Crushers ;  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.  is  running  3  Crushers :  May,  Purington  &  Bonner  B.  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers ;  J.  B.  Legnard  is  running  2 
Crushers;  Weckler  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Adam  J.  Weckler  is  running  1  Crusher;  Weckler  Prussing 
Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  Union  Brick  Co.  is  running  1 
Crusher;  M.  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers  :  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running  2 
Crushers:  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  :  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher  ;  L.  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John 
Sexton  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ; 
John  Busse  is  runing  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE  s— Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shaft,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 
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James  F.  Clark,  President.  (Incorporated.) 

John  H.  Campbell,  Secy  and  Treas. 


Established  1856. 
Incorporated  1891. 


/TJiefyi^ap  Briel^  8  file  /T^aefyipe  ^ompapy 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Auger  Machines, 

Upright  Pug  Mills  for  the  Thorough  Mixing  of  Clay, 

Horizontal  Conveyors,  Winding  Drums,  Wheelbarrows,  Trucks, 

Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carriers  for  Handling  Large  Tile  on  End, 
Side  and  End-Cut  Cutting  Tables  for  Brick,  Etc. 


Special  No.  6  Brick,  Tile  and  Paying  Brick  Machine  with  Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carrier  for 

Handling  Large  Tile  on  End. 


I  o  look  over  the  prospects  for  the  coming-  season’s  business  and  arrange  for  it — 
business  is  now  good,  money  plenty,  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  grand.  Do 
not  make  any  mistake  by  delay.  Look  over  your  clayworking  machinery,  and,  if  badly 
worn,  or  the  working  of  it  unsatisfactory,  throw  it  out ;  you  cannot  afford  to  be  bothered 
with  old  rattle-traps— they  are  too  expensive.  Write  to  us  for  catalogue  and  photograph 
of  our  new  machines.  They  are  light  running,  strongly  made,  large  capacity,  reasonable 
price.  We  know  what  they  are  and  have  full  confidence  in  them.  We  guarantee  them 
fully  to  work  your  clay. 

\  our  present  season  may  have  been  so  good  that  your  capacity  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  demand.  If  so,  take  no  chances  in  the  coming  year,  but  write  to  us  at  once.  We 
will  sell  you  the  extra  machinery  you  may  need  and  ship  it  now  or  any  time  you  may 
want  it,  so  it  can  be  placed  and  ready  to  run  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  and  will  use  you 
liberally  asto  terms.  If  you  are  thinking  of  opening  a  new  yard  in  the  Spring,  send  us  a 
barrel  of  your  clay,  we  will  test  it  for  you  and  return  you  some  brick  made  of  it.  If  it 
proves  to  be  good,  do  not  delay,  but  buy  you  machinery  now  and  be  all  ready  when 
Spring  opens  to  go  to  work.  Write  to  us  fully  as  to  what  you  want  and  we  will  tell  you 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  by  next  mail.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  little  time  and  a  two-cent 
stamp  and  may  make  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 


MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE 

Lenawee  Co., 


MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Morenei,  Mieh.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing 
Bars  for  Coal  Burning- 

o 

Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 
Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  D  oors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


SZEUSTID  IF’OP*,  COMPLETE  CATALOaTJE 

See  our  Advertisement  ou  first  cover  page. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


Improved  Tunnel  Dryers  For  Common  Brick 

Cars  and  Complete  Equipment  for  Artificial  Dryers  of  all  Kinds. 

STEEL  PALLETS. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller  Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


(No.  1  Wrought-Body  Dryer  Car.) 


(No.  9  Cast-Iron  Platform  Car.) 


Car  loaded  with  63  pallets  and  504  Chambers’  Machine  Brick. 


(No.  3  Car  for  Pallets  Crosswise.)  (No-  13  Car  for  Pallets  Lengthwise.) 


Send  for  complete  Car  Catalogue. 

B^rSee  ad.  on  front  cover  page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Th'e  Clay-worker. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

Simplicity  of  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  strength  and 


large  capacity.  For  full  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  address  the 
manufacturers, 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO. 


GALION,  OHIO. 
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FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

- MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN - 

BRICK  MACHINERY  AND  BRICKMAKERS’  SUPPLIES 


The  New  Quaker  Extra  Heavy  Spur  Geared  Machine,  Pug  Mill,  etc.,  Complete.  Capacity,  50,000  per  day, 


If  you  want  a  machine  for  good 
practical  every  day  work  that  has 
no  complicated  traps  and  triggers 
about  it  to  get  out  of  order,  one  that 
any  person  of  ordinary  judgment 
can  fully  understand  and  operate, 
and  one  that  is  the  most  reasonable 
in  price  of  any  first-class  brick  ma¬ 
chine  made,  then  get  the  NEW 
QUAKER.  Do  not  purchase  else¬ 
where  until  you  have  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  completely  equipping  yards  both  large  and  small,  sending  a 
man  to  set  up  and  start  everything  where  desired.  Also  furnish  Engines,  Boilers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Belting,  etc.,  etc.,  and  keep  constantly  on  hand  Moulds,  Barrows,  Kiln  Doors  and 
Frames,  Kiln  Grates  and  all  Brickyard  Supplies. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

FLETCHER  &  THOMAS,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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STEDMAN’S  IMPROVED  DISINTEGRATOR. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  these  machines  for  the  past  four  years  and  during  that 
time  have  made  valuable  improvements.  Now  we  can  offer  to  the  trade  the  best  Disinte¬ 
grator  for  pulverizing  clay  for  dry  press  brick.  The  journals  are  well  protected  from  dust, 
the  bearings  are  large,  and  the  liability  of  clogging  have  been  overcome.  We  have  sold 
to  the  trade  in  the  past  (4)  four  years  over  (150)  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disintegrators. 


Some  of  the  parties  using  our  latest  improved  Disintegrators  are  as  follows : 

pr„„m  City  Brick  Co  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E.  Chase  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cre  Cen  tral^ Pressed^  Brick  Co. ,  North  Baltimore,  O.  College  Hill  Pressed  Brick  Co,  St  Louis,  Mo.-2  M.rchn.e, 

H  C  Gillick  St  Louis,  Mo.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  I  . 

Winter  &  Nelson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  10, 1891. 

Nathan  Stkdman,  Esq.,  Aukora,  Ind.: 

DfarSir-— In  response  to  your  inquiry,  will  say  that  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  40"  Disintegrator  purchased  over  one  year  ago  It  does  its  work  well 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  nt  ver  gives  us  a  minute’s  trouble.  We  cheerfully  reco 
mend  it  to  the  trade.  Yours  Respectfully, 

mend  it  PEESSED  BRICK  CO.,  Fred  Gernest,  \  ice  Pres. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  20, 1889. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Wp  have  been  using  one  of  your  40"  Disintegrators  for  two  years,  and,  will 
that  no  other  Disintegrator  will  prepare  clay  as  nicely  for  dry  pressed 
I  rTck  It  h^  a  capacRy  of  30,000  brht  in  10  hours,  and  is  a  very  durable 

machine.  ^  °UrSCOLLEG  1“  HILL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


North  Baltimore,  O.,  July  29, 1891. 

Nathan  Stedman,  Esq.,  Aurora,  Ind.: 

Replying  to  your  favor  as  to  how  we  like  your  Improved  Disintegrator,  will 
sav  nothing  better  has,  in  my  opinion,  ever  been  developed  for  pulverizing 
drv  clav.  In  former  years  I  experimented  with  almost  every  pulverizer  m  the 
market',  and  finally  settled  on  the  Stedman  as  the  most  serviceable  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  largest  amount  of  clay  in  a  given  time.  The  two  machines  that  I  now 
have  in  operation  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  during  the  present  busy 
season,  are  running  nights  as  well.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  been 
improving  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  am  almost  sorry  that  I  am 
not  in  need  of  another  that  I  might  buy  the  latest. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

CENTRAL  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  W.  D.  Richardson,  Supt. 


We  refer  the  trade  to  any  of  these  parties.  We  make  the  best  Disintegrate!  and 
parties  wishing  to  buy  will  do  well  to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere. 

Stedman’s  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

.A.TJ’IEBOIS-A.  „  IltTZD. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

-  ^0^ICE. -Instating  where  we  have  mills  at  work,  wealwaysgiv^  name  of  parties,  and  not  merely  the  names  of  cities,  so  that  the  trade  will  have  no 

trouble  in  finding  our  customers. 
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Fully  covered  by  the  following  patents: 

No.  3  i  5,85 5,  April  14,  1885.  No.  324,453,  August  18,  1885. 

No.  375,660,  Dec.  27,  1887.  No.  395,871,  January  8,  1889. 

We  build  2  mold,  3  mold,  4 
mold  and  6  mold  machines. 

This  machine  exerts  greater 
pressure  and  makes  finer  fin¬ 
ished  faces  than  any  other  press. 

This  machine  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  responsible  parties  on  trial 

Terms,  the  most  liberal. 

Purchasers  are  protected. 

Clay  sent  us  will  be  thorough¬ 
ly  tested,  bricks  pressed  and 
burned. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY, 


OSWALD  KUTSCHE,  PROP., 


Office,  Adams  Express\Building. 


185  Dearborn  J5t.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


TIE  II,  S.  DRY  CUT  BUCK  PUSS. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 
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OFFICE  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRICK  PRESS  COMPANY. 

CHICAO-O,  ILL. 

lo  the  Brick  Trade: — 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  dry  clay  brick  presses  over  all  others,  has  induced 
manufacturers  to  build  and  place  upon  the  market  this  class  of  machine.  The  result  is 
that  inferior  construction  and  patented  improvements  belonging  to  others  have  been 
adopted.  This  Company  has  started  by  first  investigating  different  machines  now  before 
the  public  in  order  to  ascertain  their  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  judge  of  the  relative 
strength,  efficiency  and  capacity.  This  examination,  added  to  a  practical  experience  in 
manufacturing  brick  machinery  has  furnished  us  with  superior  knowledge. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  on  brick 
machines,  we  have  selected  such  patented  improvements  as  represent  the  best  types  of 
machine,  and  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  to  an  ideal  dry  clay  brick  press. 

We  have  secured  the  right  to  manufacture  under  the  following  patents: 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  315,855,  dated  April  14,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  Albert  D.  Thomas,  No.  375,660,  dated  December  27,  1887. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  324,453,  dated  August  18,  1885. 

Letters  Patent  to  John  J.  Brewis,  No.  395,871,  dated  January  8.  1889. 

The  above  patents  are  the  “Pioneer”  patents  describing  and  claiming  the  construction 
of  brick  machines  where  the  pulverized  clay  is  pressed  in  molds  by  plungers  which 
approach  each  other  from  above  and  below  and  press  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  said 
plungers  being  operated  by  toggle  levers  controlled  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank. 
This  construction  of  machine  not  only  subjects  the  clay  to  great  pressure  in  the  molds, 
thus  expelling  all  the  air  and  preventing  the  formation  of  cracks  or  the  so  well  known 
granulated  seams  in  the  brick,  and  giving  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  glazed  appearance, 
but  in  addition,  affords  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  motion,  the  molds  being  instantly 
refilled  when  the  plungers  are  withdrawn,  the  bricks  having  been  lifted  from  the  molds  as 
soon  as  the  pressing  is  completed,  the  action  of  the  press  being  such  that  the  different 
steps  follow  each  other  in  constant  succession,  or  without  awaiting  any  intermediate 
movements/  The  patents  under  which  we  are  operating  are  the  first  to  describe  and  claim  a 
successful  machine  of  the  construction  mentioned,  where  toggle  levers  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  plungers  which  simultaneously  press  the  brick  from  opposite  sides. 

The  brick  made  by  our  improved  dry  press  brick  machine  are  superior  to  ordinary 
pressed  brick,  and  possess  qualities  of  durability,  uniformity  and  finish  which  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  use  of  any  other  process  of  manufacture,  nor  by  the  employment  of 
any  [other  machine. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Letters  Patent  under  which  we  are  manufacturing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
result  will  be  that  all  other  manufacturers  and  users  of  similar  machines  will  be  compelled 
to  account  for  damages  and  profits  arising  from  their  infringement  of  the  said  patents. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Company, 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Proprietor. 


The  Clay-  W  orker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press* 

If  you  wish  expert  opinion  do  not  consult  interested  competitors,  or 

those  who  get  commissions.  Repeat  orders  tell  a  story  ol  their  own, 

more  convincing  than  volumes  of  testimonials. 


Repeat  Orders!  -  The  Heuuard  of  |VIeritI 


Two  Presses 


Three  Presses 


Four  Presses 


Three  Presses 


Denver  Dry  Press  Brick  Co. 

(  First  order  December  1888 

{  Second  order  May 


J.  B.  &  Wm.  Church 

(  First  order 
-J  Second  order 
(Third  order 


June  1889 
October  1889 
October  1890 


Chester  Pressed  Brick  Works 

(  First  order 
4  Second  order 
(Third  order 


January  1889 
August  1889 
May  1891 


Clark  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

f  First  order 
t  Second  order 


September  1889 
January  1890 


Denver,  Colo. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3-Mold 


Denver,  Colo. 

One  3-Mold 
One  3- Mold 
One  3-Mold 


Chester,  Ill. 

One  3-Mold 
Oue  3- Mold 
Two  4-Mold 


Malvern,  Ark. 

One  3-Mold 
Two  3-Mold 


Two  Presses 


Two  Presses 


Two  Presses 


G.  E.  Bennett 

(  First  order 
( Second  order 


April  1890 
August  1890 


Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


(  First  order 
( Second  order 


June  189C 
October  1890 


Minnesota  Brick  Co. 

f  First  order 
t  Second  order 


April  1890 
March  1891 


Millsap,  Texas. 

One  3- Mold 
One  4  Mold 


Akron,  Ohio. 

One  3-Mold 
One  4-Mold 


St  Paul,  Minn. 

One  4-Mold 
One  4-Mold 


If  you  want  a  durable,  reliable  and  perfect  Brick  Press,  we  know 
you  will  buy  nothing  else  after  seeing  a  New  Boyd  Machine. 

Write  for  Circular  and  I  estimomals. 


CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE, 


! 


32-4  UDe&xTooxrL  St., 


I 

.  % 


THE  NEW  FOUR  MOLD 

Double  Pressure  Andrus  Brick  Press. 


Weight,  15  Tons 
Capacity,  25,000  Bricks  Per  Day. 


J-P  0.  U/tyit^ey, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  clay-worker. 
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THE  IMPROVED  3-MOLD 

Andrus  Double  Pressure  Brick  Press. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  AS  TO  STRENGTH  AND  EFFICIENCY. 


A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  in  use  and  ALL  have  proved  successful. 

After  4  years  use  of  4  of  these  Presses,  Hon.  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says 
this  of  them :  “The  Andrus  Machines  at  my  works  run  with  the  regularity  and  precision 
of  a  good  clock.  They  invariably  make  an  evenly  pressed  perfect  brick  unexcelled  by 
any  produced  by  any  other  machines." 

We  also  refer  to  John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.;  Samuel  J.  Rose  &  Son,  Chester, 
Pa.;  Gudeman  Bros.,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  of  our  3  and  4  mold  Presses. 

H.  O.  WHITNEY,  Geen’l  Agent, 


General  Office  and  Factory,  KEOKOK,  IA. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


KEOKUK,  IOWA 
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The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r  . 


Whittaker  Press  Brick  Machine 


Works  Clay  Semi-plastic,  Semi-dry  or  Dry. 

SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK. 

TEEMS  LIBERAL. 


Clay  sent  freight  prepaid  will  be  pulverized,  pressed  and  burned  free  of  charge. 


FRANK  D.  BROWN, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent, iQuincy,  Ills. 

For  territory  East  Mississippi  River. 


T.  DWIGHT  IVES, 

Sole  Owner  and  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

For  territory  West  of  Mississippi  River  including  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 


THE  CLAY-  W  ORKER, 
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THE  WHITTAKER, 

KING  OF  BRICK  MACHINES 

READ  A  FEW  OF  THE  TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 
Pottstown,  I’a.,  Feb.  19,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  31st  ult,  received. 
We  have  had  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine 
in  constant  operation  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  that  time  it  has  done  its  work  very 
satisfactorily,  as  you  know  we  are  working 
with  a  material  resembling  cement  rock, 
which  has  absolutely  no  binding  properties. 
In  spite  of  this  the  bricks  are  solid  and  have 
strength  enough  to  allow  piling  about  fifteen 
rods  high,  as  our  bricks  are  9x4J^x2-in.  in 
size,  the  weight  on  the  lower  rows  is  quite 
large. 

Yours  Truly,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 

Supt.  Steel  Depart. 

Office  of  Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  March  1,  1890. 
Frank  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of  February  24th  at 
hand,  and  would  say  that  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  in  every 
particular.  It  runs  easily,  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  machinery  to  manipu¬ 
late  it,  is  always  ready  to  run  and  makes 
brick  much  more  perfect  than  any  other 
semi-dry  machine  I  ever  saw.  As  you  know 
it  was  after  many  trials  of  nearly  all  the 
dry  and  semi-dry  brick  machines  that  1 
decided  to  try  the  Whittaker,  and  after  a 
trial  of  live  months,  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  Whittaker  stands  at  the  head.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  most  difficult  to  press  together  of 
any  I  ever  saw,  being  mostly  pulverized 
quartz.  As  you  know,  the  different  machines 
were  tested  with  our  own  material,  and  I 
will  say  that  there  was  but  one  other  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  handle  it  at  all  all  others 
failed  entirely  to  make  a  brick  of  it.  Would 
say  also  that  I  put  a  green  man  on  to  run  it 
and  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  you  say,  uThe  best  in 
the  world.” 

Yours  very  Truly, 

H.  C.  Ingraham,  M.  E.,  Supt. 

Kiesel  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Oakland  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  how 
we  liked  the  second  machine  we  ordered  of 
you,  would  say  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Whittaker  Machines  in  every  respect,  for  we 
have  run  them  two  seasons  and  yet  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co., 
C.  V.  Graham,  President 
This  company  have  in  operation  three  ma¬ 
chines. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th, 
will  say  that  the  Whittaker  Machine  has 
given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  notonly 
made  us  a  fine  brick,  but  in  addition,  has 
never  broken,  and  has  therefore  been  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us  for  repairs.  We  cheerfully  rec¬ 
omend  it  as  a  good  and  durable  machine. 

The  Fish  Brick  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Fish,  President. 

This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  21,  1886. 

Dear  Sir:— Yours  at  hand,  and  in  reply 
will  state  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  Whittaker  Brick  Machine,  and  consider 
it  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  dry 
press  brick  machine  now  in  use.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  durable  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  cheapest  machine  now  in  use. 
We  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  this 
machine  in  order  at  our  yards.  We  consider 
the  brick  manufactured  by  your  machine  to 
be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  brick  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  other  machine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
Whittaker  Brick  Machine  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Excelsior  Brick  Co., 
By  Wm.  Heman,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer. 


Helfrich  Saw  and  Planing  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  been  making  brick 
with  the  Whittaker  Brick  Machine  for  two 
seasons  and  we  can  justly  say,  that  the 
machine  has  been  doing  the  work  to  our 
entire  satisfaction;  we  have  had  no  breakage 
whatever,  this  means  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  loss  of  time,  as  the  machine  is  always 
ready  for  work. 

We  expect  to  make  a  large  amount  ot 
Stock  Brick  next  season,  as  there  is  no 
trouble  to  make  them  with  the  Whittaker 
Machine, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Helfrich  Saw  Sr  Planing  Mill  Co. 


The  Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Brussels,  Ill.,  Dec.  10,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the 
4th  inst.,  the  two  Whittaker  Machines, 
double  and  single  mould,  purchased  from 
you,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
double  machine  has  been  in  use  about  a  year, 
and  the  single  since  last  June  and  both  are 
in  first-class  order,  and  have  been  run  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  breakage.  Both  machines 
produce  a  first-class  brick,  well  bounded, 
very  dense  and  strong,  hard  and  sharp 


corners,  raooth  and  tine  tinlsh,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  granulation.  We  would  most 
ehcerfully  recommend  the  “  Whittaker”  to 
any  party  desiring  a  safe,  reliable  and  tirst- 
class  brick  machine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Fowler,  Superintendent. 


The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

LaSalle,  Ill.,  Dec.  15,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:— We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
hat  the  Whittaker  Press  which  we  bought 
ast  March,  has  worked  right  along  to  our 
jntire  satisfaction,  and  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  as  the  best,  simplest  and  most 
durable  press  in  the  market. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
C.  Steinmayer,  Manager 


Office  of  The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  7,  1888. 

Dear  Sir :— The  three  machines  purchased 
of  you  last  season,  have  given  us  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  contemplate  putting  in 
the  fourth  machine  by  the  first  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  we  can  arrange  for  same. 

The  Whittaker  Brick  Co., 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  President. 


Office  of  Tiflany  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Momence,  Ill.,  May  20,  1887. 
Dear  Sir After  operating  he  Whittaker 
Semi-dry  Brick  Machine  for  two  years,  and 
having  quite  an  experience  with  other  semi¬ 
dry  brick  machines,  I  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  Whittaker  Machine  over  any  other 
machine  in  making  a  most  perfect  brick  in 
density,  hardness  ot  corners  and  edges,  and 
uniform  surface  on  face  of  brick. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  Alsip, 
Supt.  of  T.  P.  B.  Co.  Works. 
This  company  have  in  operation  three 
machines. 

Office  of  Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill,  January  1st,  1889. 
Derr  Sir:— Having  worked  your  machinery 
in  our  yard  here,  for  past  two  seasons,  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  those 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  brick,  as 
being  a  first-class  machine  in  every  respect 
The  machine  requires  very  little  power  to 
run  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  mauipulate  and 
take  care  of;  and  has  never  been  any  expense 
to  us  for  repairs.  The  brick  made  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  well  bonded 
and  free  from  granulation.  In  fact,  the 
hittaker  is  all  you  recommend  it  to  be. 

Whittaker  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  President. 
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The  Clay-worker 


THi:  BEST  MACHINE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  VITRIFIED 

STREET  PAVING  BRICK  IS  THE 

UNIVERSAL 


Our  machinery  gives  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  products  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

We  are  now  constructing  and 
equipping,  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa., 
the  largest  and  best  plant  in  the 
United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  fire  brick  and  vitrified  street 
paving  brick,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  estimates  and  equip 
with  machinery  and  kilns,  paving 
or  fire  brick  works  of  any  capa¬ 
city. 


PATE 


JOHNSON'S  PATENT, 


rnmgtvm 

s=Hl  ||n 

J 

Hi 

|  sail  paaii  iBIm^ 

A  PERFECT  REPRESS 

Johnson’s  Patent  Press  for  Sand  Pace 

B*R*I'C'I<  — -  »- 

IS  THE  ONLY  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  WILL  PRODUCE  PERFECT  FRONT  BRICK. 

TITLEY’S  PATENT  SCREW  PRESS. 

The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  Fine  Brick,  Tiles  and  Terra  Cotta  Work. 


All  persons  who  are  interested  in  brick  making,  and  contemplate  building  new  works,  or  changing  their  old  ones,  should  not 
p1  °  ^Ue,  US’  °r  V1Slt  °Ur  W°rk3  at  Somerset>  Mass.  We  should  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  concerning  our  Johnson 
h^bus^ess106^’  aS  ^  arC  n°W  mtCreSted  in  the  Patents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  shall  make  a  specialty  oi 

Somerset  A  Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co,, 

SOMERSET.  MASS. 


Eureka ! 


THE  CLAY-  W  ORKER. 
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Eureka !  Eureka ! 

WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT!  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT  ! 

Wm.  Johnson’s  Patent  Process  Brick  Machinery  and  Kilns. 

- - 

o^By.daitie,:  ^\n  BRICKS,  VITRIFIED  STREET  PAVING  BRICKS,  FIRE  PROOF  BUILDING  BRICKS. 

- - 

^ _ RESULTS  OBTAINED. - * 


ECONOMY:— Lowest  minimum  cost  of  production. 

QUALITY The  highest  grade  produced. 

After  diligent  seaich  and  inquiry  and  careful  examination  into  all  the  various  makes  of  machinery,  our  Company  finally  settled 
upon  and  placed  in  their  works,  a  complete  system  of  the  celebrated  Johnson  English  Patent  Process  of  Fire  Brick  Machinery  and 

Kilns. 

We  have  made  an  exhaustive,  thorough,  and  practical  test  for  one  entire  year  with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  can  honestly 
say  “EUREKA!  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT.”  So  much  pleased  are  we  at  the  results  in  the  cost  of  our  production  and  the  quality 
of  the  goods  produced,  that  our  Company  is  now  constructing  and  equipping  a  model  plant  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa  ,  which  will  be  the 
largest  and  finest  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  country-all  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Wm.  Johnson,  the 

inventor,  of  Leeds.  England. 


REVOLUTION  IN  BRICKMAKING. 


Our  machinery  and  the  process  embodies  “THE  ONLY  CORRECT  PRINCIPLE”  to  give  the  “HIGHEST  QUALITY,  EQUAL 
TO  HaND-MADE  BRICKS,  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MACHINERY”  so  far  “HAS  FAILED  TO  PRODUCE.” 

Leading  manufacturers  have  visited  our  works  at  Somerset,  and  express  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  process  and 
machinery,  saying  we  have  finally  obtained  what  they  have  all  been  seeking  for  so  long  a  time,  that  is  “MACHINERY  THAT  WILL 
PRODUCE  BRICKS  EQUAL  TO  HAND-MADE;”  and  some  of  them  have  already  given  orders  for  complete  plants  to  supplant 

those  which  they  now  have  in  use. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  brickmaking,  and  contemplate  building  new  works,  or  changing  over  their  old,  should  not  fail 
to  write  us,  or  visit  our  works  at  Somerset.  We  should  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  concerning  our  Johnson  Patent  Machinery, 
as  we  are  now  interested  in  the  patents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  shall  make  a  specialty  of  this  business. 

We  have  intellgent  men  in  our  employ  to  answer  all  inquiries,  and  give  information  on  all  points.  We  can  also  give  estimates 
on  machinery,  kilns  and  everything  connected  with  a  plant. 

Complete  plants  ol  our  new  system  can  be  seen,  and  will  be  cheerfully  shown  by  the  following  well  known  manufacturers : 
Chrystie  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  Louisville,  Ky.,  K.  B.  Grahn,  Proprietors. 

Somerset  Potters  Works  Co.,  Somerset,  Mass. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  over  all  competitors,  for 
his  machinery. 

Patent  Kilns :  We  have  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  use,  which  will  save  money  for  manufacturers.  We  challenge  compar- 
ison  for  quality  and  economy  in  burning  bricks. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  SOMERSET  POTTERS  WORKS  CO.,  Somerset,  Mass.,  W.  H. 
Sanford,  Treas. 

Sole  owners  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  Wm.  Johnson’s  Patent  Brick  Machinery. 


Cuts  of  our  Machinery  will  appear  in  the  following  issue  of  this  paper. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


APPLY  TO 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO., 

Room  210,  87  and  89  Wash.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Agent  for  the  South,  1).  15.  DRUMMOND, 

813  Commercial  Bld’g,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  for  Canada,  WATEROUS  ENOINE  WORKS  CO., 

Brantford,  Canada. 
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The  Simpson  Brick  Press 

NO  SEAM  AROUND  THE  BRICK. 

CAN  CHANGE  THICKNESS  OF  BRICKS  IN  A  FEW  MOMENTS! 


IMMENSE  STRENGTH. 


IMMENSE  PRESSURE. 


Beautiful  Bricks 

Fully  Guaranteed. 


. 
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ESTABLISHED  1854. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS. 


Iron  Founders  and  Builders  of  Heavy  Machinery. 

THE  "LION”  DRY  CLAY  BRICK  PRESS. 

Weight,  44,000  pounds. 

Capacity,  30,000  pressed  bricks  per  30  hours. 

Pressure,  2(H)  Tons  on  Five  Bricks. 


Perspective  View  of  Lion  Brick  Machine. 


WE  CLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  FOR  OUR  MACHINE: 


l 


given. 


TESTIMONIALS.  :■ 


Office  of  THE  ANDERSON  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


Ogden,  Utah,  October  15,  1890. 


and  - 

br?ck<madeI(m<theLiotf^r^k  Machine  took  emmi  in  every  respect  to  the*  besi  St  *£01118  Pressed*  Srick.'^You^canlook'for  an*  orderli-om 

to  over  all  others,  without  crushing,  and  t}ie  Judges  pronou  ce  ')  hour  during  working  time  since  it  has  been  in  our  yard  and  we  have  paid  nothing  for 

me  for  another  machine  for  next  season.  The  machine  has  not  stopped  an  nour  ouring  uorai  ig  ANDERSON,  Manager  A  nderson  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

repairs.  Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am  lours  very  iruiy, 


St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 


Office  of  TEXAS  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.  Texas,  sept  7,  .890. 

mu,  Awajjjj  eTeht  moiitiTsTso”™  put  iu  one  ol  your  Improved  Lion  Brick  Machine*,  which  has  siven  entire  satirf.ction.  Tbi«  machine  made  brick 

Gentlemen— About  eight  mouths  ago  ue  pui  in  o  e  j  Pr„„  "in  or,ier  t0  Sudd1v  the  demand,  and  we  propose  to  order  two  more  of  the  same  kind  as  soon 

of  such  fine  we  We  find  that  the  Lion  Machine  makes  brick  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  average  capacity 

ft  SSftS  day  of  ten  hours.  The  costof  nugjgojsta  H*s  than  by  q  rf  Dftughter(J>  ^ 

I  have  used  brick  made  by  the  above  mentioned  machines  and  think  them  good  and  flrst-class  in  every  respect.  ISA  AC  S.  TAYLOR,  Architect. 

These  Machines  are  also  being  used  by  Drury  Underwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Tennessee  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  The  Lion  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  others. 

Don’t  buy  any  Machine  until  you  examine  it.  For  circulars  and  lull  particulars,  address 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Main  Street  and  Choteau  Ave.,  St.  Ixmis,  Mo. 
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0,  B.  OAVISON,  President. 


J.  P.  FULCHER.  Manager. 


ROBERT  DYA9.  8E0  Y  k  TREA8. 


FuIcKer  <f  Brick  (o. 

Brick  Manufacturers  and  Builders, 


OFFICE  AND  YARD8  : 

South  Nashville,  near  Lebanon  Pike. 


ADDRE8S  MAIL: 

7  Noel  Block,  Churoh  Street. 


TELEPHONES  851  &  673. 


lyY  // 


frosty  /..... 

<Yh/  Yo  YY  i 

oYy  U^y~  yC YcYeXy 

siSf^  YY>tY  sisLY-YY'  ^L^^CkY  0yX^><^oY^' 

^PiY^^YZy  .  Xs  ^(yl^ 

kjY  sCY^U  Y$ 

YYuLs 


YcXCjLy  jyYX ,  ~~ 


YyP  xLYlyl^-y  C^c^yC>  ~/rCts 

Y^YrxXyX' 

XY  t  0UXY  Ya  <x-^Jyt  aY^  a^cY 

^  o  Y  YYjL  y/oY^f  yc^/ 

<=Ypy  Y/X*Cy  6lyr'&/  YY^Y'YTY^/YYu,  YC^-XXX^' 


ySY^ 


Ay  sOf 

Yy^C  csfc> 

'YtfCY  X^^XyCYY^t*X~  tfyCtyY 

y  ^ '  ■ 
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Is  the  only  successful  brick  dryer  in  the  country,  in  fact  the  only 
brick  dryer  that  will  dry  all  kinds  of  brick  economically.  The  late 
improvements  which  we  have  added,  have  improved  it  fully  50  per  cent., 
so  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  automatic  brick  dryer. 

Our  cars  are  constructed  of  the  best  iron,  and  the  machine  work 
and  every  part  of  the  car  is  a  perfect  fit.  Please  send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  our  Dryer. 

We  refer  you  to  the  following  parties: 

T.  M.  Shafto  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  drying  soft  mud  brick  and  fire-proofing. 

Glens  Falls  Terra-cotta  and  Brick  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  drying  pressed  and  soft  mud  brick. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  (D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Pres.)  Galesburg,  111.,  drying  paving  brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Evansville  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  fire  brick. 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

H.  Kanne  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill,,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utah  Mfg.  &  Bldg.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Veneklasen’s  Sons,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Benton  Harbor  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  drying  paving  brick. 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

Pittsburg  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  drying  paving  briek. 

John  Porter  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.,  drying  paving  brick, 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  drying  soft  mud  brick. 

Weber-Lebahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick. 

J.  M.  Starbuck,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  drying  stiff  mud  and  building  brick. 

Salem-Garfield  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co-,  Salem,  O.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Ottumwa  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  drying  paving  brick. 

Shawmut  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  drying  paving  brick. 

Utica  Fire  Clay  &  Brick  Co.,  drying  fire-proofing. 

Grottoes  Company,  Shendun,  Va.,  drying  stiff  mud  brick.  Address, 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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No.  6 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 

The  National  Capital,  where  the  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting1  ot  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
is  to  he  held  J  an’y  12  to  16  ’92. 

several  days  still  available 
for  convention  uses,  the  city 
of  Washington  has,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thous¬ 
and  eight  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-one,  piled  up  a  wonderful  record 
as  a  place  of  assembly.  Other  centers 
of  population  in  the  United  States  re- 


to  meet  here  again.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  record  would  have  been 
as  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal 
had  those  who  participated  in  the 
many  gatherings  gone  away  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  accorded  them.  At 
last  a  score  of  the  more  important 
societies  in  this  land  have  engrafted  on 
their  governing  statutes  provisions 
which  fix  the  Nation’s  Capital  as  their 
annual  or  semi-annual  meeting  place; 
and  this  example  is  being  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  who  recogaize  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it.  For  this  course 


Attractive  as  Washington  is,  to  all 
classes  and  nationalities  it  must  be  more 
than  ordinarily  so  to  those  who  work  in 
clay,  for  Washington  is  built  of  brick 
The  spectator  who  looks  down  and  out 
from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  or  the  top 
of  the  great  obelisk  sees  beneath  him 
the  great  mass  of  red,  geometrically 
divided  by  grayish  lines  which  on  closer 
inspection  prove  to  be  the  streets  and 
avenues.  From  early  springtime  until 
the  leaves  wither  and  fall  long  bands  of 
green  relieve  the  dark  red  monotony, 
and,  touching  the  horizon,  blend  with 


Fragment  of  Sculptured  Frieze,  New  Pension  Bureau  Building,  Washington,  D. 


C. _ Executed  in  Buff  Terra  Cotta  by  the  Boston  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


ceive  a  modicum  of  attention  when 
reunions  and  business  meetings  are  to 
take  place,  but  Washington  is  the  great 
national  magnet.  More  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  bodies,  representing  every  phase  of 
scientific  movement  and  touching  every 
point  of  human  endeavor,  have  as¬ 
sembled  here  since  last  January  com¬ 
menced  to  be.  That,  of  itself,  would  be 
an  astonishing  record  for  any  city,  but 
there  is  much  more  to  be  told.  It  can 
be  told,  however,  in  few  words:  Not 
one  of  these  bodies,  but  what  is  anxious 


there  are  two  principal  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  Washington  is  essentially  a 
deliberative  sort  of  a  city;  no  great 
hurly-burly  of  business  interrupts  the 
smooth  and  comparatively  noiseless 
current  of  its  existence.  Secondly,  its 
hotel  accommodations  and  scenic  attrac¬ 
tions  are  not  equaled  anywhere.  Of 
course,  people  who  attend  conventions 
have  other  things  to  do  besides  sight¬ 
seeing,  but  in  these  days  the  wise  man 
tempers  dry  avocation  with  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  rational  pleasure. 


suburban  fields  and  summer  skies;  at 
this  season,  the  million  shade  trees,  as 
seen  from  the  monument  top,  are  lost 
in  the  natural-tinted  highways.  Here 
and  there  are  patches  of  white — the 
Executive  Mansion,  the  State,  W  ar  and 
Navy  Building,  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Postoffice 
Department  and  the  Soldiers’  Home — 
but  the  greatness  of  Washington  edifices 
is  the  product  oj  the  brickyard.  The 
brown  stone  house  is  almost  unknown 
here  and  the  frame  building  is  rapidly 
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vanishing;  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  being  due  to  a  law  which  forbids 
inflammable  construction  within  the 
city  limits. 

Principal  among  the  brick  structures 
— towering  high  above  everything  in  its 
vicinity — is  the  Pension  Office.  Fifteen 
millions  of  brick  have  been  combined 
into  the  best  office  building  the 
United  States  government  ever  had. 
The  humorist  and  the  would-be  humor¬ 
ist  have  ridiculed  its  style  of  architecture 
but  no  one  who  knows  anything  about 
construction  or  the  needs  of  a  great 
public  department  has  anything  but 
praise  for  the  Pension  Office.  It  is  said 
that  Gen.  Sherman  once  told  Gen. 
Meigs,  who  was  the  architect  and  build¬ 
er,  that  there  was  but  one  thing  the 
matter  with  the  big  building,  and  when 
Gen.  Meigs  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ailment  Sherman  replied  : 
“Well;  its  fire-proof.”  The  exterior  is 
undeniably  plain  but  even  that — its 
least  attractive  feature — is  preferable  to 
some  of  the  rubicund  architectural 
nightmares  which  horrify  esthetic  souls 
in  almost  every  city.  A  pleasant  feature 
is  that  afforded  by  the  broad  band  of 
terra  cotta  around  the  building  on  the 
first  story.  This  decoration  is  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  as  it 
goes  around  the  entire  structure  is  just 
1,200  feet  long.  On  this  frieze  in  high 
relief,  are  figures  representative  of  the 
Union  forces  employed  during  the  late 
war — cavalry,  infantry,  artillery  and 
seaman.  This  frieze-work,  artistically 
considered,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  terra  cotta  work  in  existence.  Carp¬ 
ing  critics  have  made  much  of  the 
somewhat  singular  fact  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  horsemen  hold  the  reins 
in  the  wrong  hand,  which,  paradoxically, 
is  the  right  hand.  The  frieze  was  pho¬ 
tographed  in  sections  before  being  put 
in  place,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Gen. 
Meigs  one  of  the  more  striking  prints 
has  been  made  available  for  reproduct¬ 
ion  in  the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker. 
The  Pension  Office  interior  is  perfection 
itself,  the  great  court  being  used 
quadrennially  for  the  inaugural  ball. 

To  fairly  catalogue  only  the  more 
interesting  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
mental  service  is  a  work  of  no  small 
magnitude,  and  to  give  to  each  one 
even  the  least  description  would  take 
more  space  than  could  now  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  such  a  subject.  Those 
who  corne  to  the  convention  in  January 
and  who  have  never  been  here  before 
will  find  a  new  world,  full  of  bewilder¬ 


ing  surprises;  those  who  have  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  city 
cannot  fail  to  discover  novelties  that 
were  undreamed  of  when  they  last  paid 
the  center  of  government  a  visit.  There 
is  the  Capitol  with  its  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  reminiscence  and  association; 
the  home  of  the  Nation’s  Legislature, 
the  place  of  session  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  great 
Congressional  Library;  the  Executive 
Mansion,  with  its  magnificent  apart¬ 
ments  and  pleasant  surroundings;  the 
house  in  the  great  East  Room  of  which 
Mrs.  John  Adams  was  accustomed  to 
hang  the  presidential  linen  to  dry  on 
washdays;  where  Jackson  swore  “By  the 
Eternal,”  and  where  Lincoln  signed  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  Each 
department  has  some  feature  of  especial 
and  popular  interest.  The  State,  War 
and  Navy  Departments  are  all  in  one 
building,  the  best  example  of  the 
Italian  renaissance  in  the  world,  planned 
by  A.  B.  Mullett,  and  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of  $12,000,000.  A  week  might 
easily  be  spent  in  seeing  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  it  since  the  foundations  were  dug  in 
1833.  A  permit  from  Treasurer  Nebeker 
will  admit  visitors  to  the  money  vaults 
and  the  curious  collection  of  counterfeits 
made  by  the  secret-service  officials  is 
open  for  inspection  during  office  hours. 
At  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print¬ 
ing  all  the  paper-money  is  made ;  this 
place  is  worth  visiting.  The  Post  Office 
and  Interior  Departments  will  repay 
anyone  for  the  trouble  incident  to  a 
call.  In  the  latter  building  is  the 
Patent  Office  Museum,  with  its  thous¬ 
ands  of  models — a  practical  history  of 
American  genius.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  one  of  the  popular  places. 
It  is  more  picturesquely  located  than 
any  other  branch  of  government.  The 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  National 
Museum  are  centers  of  interest  to  all 
visitors.  The  Museum  building  is  an 
odd,  yet  pleasing  structure,  red,  blue 
and  buff  bricks  having  been  arranged  so 
as  to  produce  a  novel  effect;  a  finer 
museum  does  not  exist  on  the 
Continent.  Larger  than  any  other 
printing  and  binding  establishment  in 
the  world  is  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  no  tourist  can  claim  to  have 
“done”  the  city  without  going  through 
the  immense  building.  Guides  are 
provided  in  nearly  all  the  government 
offices,  so  that  visitors  are  not  necessarily 
taxed;  they  are  safe  from  imposition 
anyhow. 


But  Washington  is  not  wholly  gov¬ 
ernmental.  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
is  a  delightful  attraction;  there  are 
theaters  equal  to  the  best,  hotels  of  the 
most  pleasing  description,  such  public 
markets  as  are  not  to  be  found  else¬ 
where.  The  finest  of  public  school 
buildings  may  be  inspected.  In  the 
old-fashioned  City  Hall  are  the  rooms 
where  many  celebrated  cases  have  been 
tried.  Churches,  almost  without  num¬ 
ber  adorn  prominent  sites.  The  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Park  is  a  good  place  to  go  to  at  any 
time,  and  although  the  word  cemetery  is 
a  gruesome  thing  there  is  nevertheless 
an  attractiveness  in  some  Washington 
cemeteries.  Who  would  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  great  aggregation  of  dead 
Statesmen  at  Congressional,  and  whose 
soul  would  be  unresponsive  to  a  brief 
sojourn  among  the  tombs  at  Oak  Hill, 
where  so  many  illustrious  Americans 
rest,  and  where  lies  the  dust  of  him 
who,  though  dying  in  a  foreign  land 
sang  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  with  that 
spirit  and  understanding  which  could 
only  be  possessed  by  the  author’s. 

All  parts  of  Washington  are  easily 
accessible.  Street-car  lines  touch  the 
more  important  paints  within  the  city 
limits  and  in  some  instances  go  far  be¬ 
yond  the  imaginary  line  into  the 
suburbs.  Those  who  desire  to  secure  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  city’s 
beauty  and  greatness  than  'could  be 
secured  while  on  street-cars  might 
easily  make  a  less  profitable  investment 
than  that  of  a  dollar  for  a  cab  in  which  to 
drive  past  some  of  the  more  noteworthy 
residences,  among  which  may  be  classed 
the  foreign  legation  buildings. 

Washington  has  many  suburban 
beauties.  They  demand  a  chapter  for 
themselves.  Geo.  H.  Harries. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Not  by  glad  Christmas  bells  alone ; 

Not  by  the  crowded,  warm  hearthstone ; 
Not  by  the  quip,  the  clasp,  the  feast— 
Scarce  bv  the  one  star  in  the  East— 

Nor  yet  by  gift  or  deed  of  grace, 

Nor  mistletoe,  nor  wreathed  place, 

Nor  merry  speedings  to  and  fro, 

Nor  any  circumstance  or  show, 

Cometh  the  Christmas  Day. 

These  are  but  symbols,— halloaed,  dear, 
The  cherry  crowning  of  the  year. 

By  the  light  in  childrens’  eyes, 

By  the  blithe  shouts  and  happy  sighs ; 

By  secret  plottings,  fond  and  deep, 

When  little  heads  lie  still  in  sleep, 

By  glowing  sympathy  that  starts,— 

Melting  the  winter  in  our  hearts ; 

By  quickened  joy  and  holy  pride 
When  to  the  child  all  doors  swing  wide, 
Cometh  the  Christmas  Day. 

— Mat  y  Hapes  Dodge. 
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HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKIMGr 
NoT58. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 


BRICK  MACHINES. 

UR  friend,  Timothy  Tinker,  in  the 
November  issue,  criticizes  my 
article  on  brick  machines  in  the 
preceding  issue.  I  can  not,  in  these 
articles,  enter  into  a  discussion  with  any 
one,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  do  so.  For  fear,  however,  my 
friend  Tinker  might  feel  slighted  if  I 
were  to  pass  his  remarks  by 
without  comment,  I  will  make 
a  brief  reply. 

He  says:  “I  fear  ‘R.  Brick’ 
has  been  listening  to  the  ‘taffy’ 
of  some  machine  manufac¬ 
turer  or  smooth  tongued  rep¬ 
resentative  that  builds  only 
one  size  machine.”  I  admit 
that  I  live  in  the  woods  a  good 
way  back  from  the  road,  and 
get  most  of  my  pointers  on 
brickmaking  from  these  ubiq¬ 
uitous  machine  men.  This 
fact  alone  will  account  for  any 
wild  ideas  I  may  have  on  the 
subject.  Friend  Timothy 
thinks  the  purchaser  is  not 
the  one  to  choose  in  buying 
a  machine.  If  he  buys  at  all 
he  must  make  a  choice,  or  buy 
a  machine  from  each  and  all 
the  machine  manufacturers. 

Another  question  he  asks  is: 

“What  would  you  do  if  both 
of  the  small  capacity  ma¬ 
chines  were  to  break  at  the 
same  time.”  I  can  only  an¬ 
swer  for  myself.  I  would  at 
once  start  the  other  two,  as  we 
have  four  machines.  Now, 
friend  Tinker,  to  be  can¬ 
did,  have  you  not  “automatically 
off”  more  than  you  can  chew, 
critic,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  article  gets  in  some  good  licks 
for  the  large  machines.  There  are 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  large 
capacity  machines,  to  offset  some  that 
can  be  offered  in  favor  of  the  smaller. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  account,  before  these  questions  can 
be  decided  properly.  In  some  localities 
large  machines  are  best;  in  others 
smaller  machines  are  preferable.  The 
quantity  of  brick  to  be  made  daily  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  With  men 
or  firms  of  large  means  the  first  cost  of  a 


machine  may  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
moment,  while  others  with  limited 
means  must  consider  carefully  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost.  In  relation  to  capacity 
these  facts  are  familiar  to  every  brick- 
maker  who  has  given  the  subject  any 
thought. 

The  main  point  in  the  first  article 
was  that  brick  machines,  as  they  were 
made  of  greater  producing  capacity,  in¬ 
creased  in  price  a  great  deal  faster  than 
they  did  in  their  output  of  brick.  My 
critic  seemed  to  miss  this  point  en¬ 
tirely.  Perhaps  I  failed  to  make  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain.  The  very  best  way  to 


determine  the  best  machine  to  purchase 
is  to  compare  notes  and  experiences 
with  other  brickmakers.  Find  one  with 
clay  similar  to  yours,  who  has  been 
using  machinery.  He  can  give  you  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  without  cost  to 
you,  although  he  may  have  paid  well 
for  his  information.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  only  reliable  way  to  get 
information  without  experimenting  for 
it.  The  question  arises  next,  how  can  a 
brickmaker,  desiring  to  purchase  appli¬ 
ances  for  improving  his  plant,  get  this 
information  without  traveling  hundreds 
of  miles  and  spending  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  much  valuable  time.  A  few 


years  ago  this  query  would  have  been 
hard  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Now.it  can 
be  answered  promptly.  We  now  have  a 
National  Association  of  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers,  composed  of  earnest,  energetic, 
practical  men,  who  take  pride  in  their 
business;  men  who  have  given  this  sub¬ 
ject  their  closest  thought  and  attention 
for  many  years.  These  brickmakers 
meet  in  convention  once  each  year,  and 
listen  to  the  opinions  and  advice  of, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  brickmak¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  It  is  an  exposition 
of  scientific  and  practical  ideas  on  brick¬ 
making.  Here  theory  and  practice  meet 
in  the  furnace  of  debate  and 
are  welded  into  one  harmoni¬ 
ous  opinion.  A  large  majority 
of  those  who  attended  the  first 
convention  have  attended  each 
succeeding  one.  Each  conven¬ 
tion  has  the  benefit  of  the 
preceding  ones,  and  each  re¬ 
curring  meeting  brings  in  new 
members  to  add  their  gems 
of  thought  and  experience, 
and  receive  in  return  ten  or 
perhaps  one  hundred  fold.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
here,  for  a  week’s  time  and 
a  few  dollars  expense,  the 
brickmaker  can  get  the  reli¬ 
able  information  he  seeks, 
whether  it  be  regarding  ma¬ 
chinery  of  whatever  kind,  from 
a  steam  shovel  to  handle  clay, 
cars  to  move  it  in,  engines  to 
bring  it  to  the  works,  crush, 
ers,  puggers  or  disintegrators 
to  prepare  it,  machines  to 
mould  it  into  bricks,  cars  to 
move  the  product  to  dryer 
and  kiln,  every  mode  of  dry¬ 
ing  and  every  process  of 
burning,  direct  from  men  who 
operate  these  appliances. 
Could  any  reasonable  or  un¬ 
reasonable  man  ask  for  any  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  obtaining  this  valuable 
knowledge. 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  12 
to  16,  1892,  a  most  interesting  city,  where 
can  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world.  This  city  is  convenient 
to  every  part  of  the  country  lying  east 
of  Ihe  Mississippi  River,  and  Western 
brickmakers  do  not  take  distance  into 
account.  When  they  see  a  good  thing 
they  go  and  get  it.  Brickmakers  of 
America,  lay  aside  your  business  cares 
for  a  week  and  meet  the  brickmakers  at 
Washington,  mingle  with  them  freely, 
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and  when  you  return  home  you  may 
not  look  so  pretty  as  when  you  left,  but 
you  will  be  sure  to  know  more,  and  you 
will  think  you  never  made  a  better  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  fail  to  come. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

DRYING  BRICKS. 

No.  1. 

BY  S.  GREEN. 

HOW  TO  “RAISE  THE  WIND.” 

1 T  is  with  pleasure  that  I  attempt  to 
*  respond  to  your  kind  invitation  to 
contribute  a  series  of  papers  to  the 
Clay-Worker  on  drying  brick,  and, 
with  not  a  little  reluctance,  give  my 
experience,  of  several  years  in  making 
brick,  to  a  class  of  readers,  who,  from 
the  active  interest  they  take  in  all 
branches  of  daywork  and  especially  the 
drying  question,  are  no  doubt  sharp 
critics. 

When  favorable  results  are  obtained 
from  practical  operations,  occasion  for 
much  explanation  is  very  satisfactorily 
avoided  and  mere  references  to  facts 
suffice;  the  continued  profit  from 
physical  tests  being  deemed  of  more 
value  to  manufacturers  than  analytical 
tests  or  theoretical  explanations  of  what 
may  be  desired,  rather  than  that  already 
realized. 

How  to  “raise  the  wind”  naturally 
commands  the  attention  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  many  pursuits;  and  I  hope  to 
interest  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
old  time  means  of  drying  out  of  doors, 
where  the  air  is  supplied  in  unstinted 
quantities,  and  the  most  of  the  brick 
yet  seem  to  be  dried  by  that  means,  and 
cheaper  as  well  as  better,  it  appears, 
than  by  the  artificial  means  in  general 
use,  were  it  not  that  the  brickmaking 
season  is  so  limited  and  the  best,  quick¬ 
est  effects  are  obtained  when  most 
exposed  to  danger  from  sudden  changes 
to  which  the  elements  are  subjected. 

An  interchange  of  thought  is  deemed 
desirable — that  of  experience  in  favor¬ 
able  results  seems  especially  so,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  give  some  of  mine, 
partially  in  return  for  some  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  liberal  ex¬ 
pressions  of  manufacturers  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention  so  faithfully  chron¬ 
icled. 

To  make  the  wind  blow  steadily  in  a 
given  direction,  within  doors  admitting 
of  regular  caring  for  the  brick  at  all 
seasons,  first  appears  to  call  for  some 
simple  economical  way  to  put  the  air  in 
motion.  While  recognizing  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  heat  in  drying,  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  air  in  motion  as  rather  more 
influential;  though  in  artificial  dryers, 
generally,  heat  seems  mostly  depended 
upon,  even  at  so  high  a  temperature  as 
to  require  iron  or  steel  pallets,  instead 
of  those  of  the  less  costly  and  most 
effective,  it  may  seem  to  many,  wooden 
means  on  which  to  dry  brick. 

We  are  all  aware  that  March  winds 
dry  the  clayey  roads — and  brick — very 
quickly  and  well  at  low  temperatures,  in 
which  wood  would  not  be  thought  of 
being  in  danger  from  firing.  Of  course, 
heat  is  known  to  enable  the  air  to  carry 
more  moisture,  but  indoor  drying  gen¬ 
erally  appears  to  confine  the  moisture 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  much 
heat  for  loading  the  atmosphere  so 
confined,  but  if  it  “be  passed  along” 
rapidly  and  out,  place  will  be  made  for 
air  in  dryer  condition,  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  more  moisture,  and  when  expelled 
at  the  lower  temperature  there  is  not  so 
great  a  loss  of  heat.  An  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  quite  dry  air,  though  not  so 
highly  heated,  seems  to  more  closely 
describe  the  condition  of  the  spring 
winds  to  dry  quickly,  rather  than  the 
warm  summer  air  with  but  little  mo¬ 
tion. 

Several  years  ago  I  observed  .in  a 
mechanical  paper  certain  tests  made 
with  a  wheel  on  the  plan  of  a  boy’s 
“cross  sticks”  wind  mill.  A  wheel  was 
placed  close  to  a  circular  opening  of 
about  24  inches  or  less  in  diameter,  the 
air  was  drawn  through  the  opening,  the 
blades  of  the  wheel  extending  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  edge  of  this  opening, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  belt  one  inch  in 
width  was  able  to  perform  the  work 
that  formerly  required  a  three  inch 
belt — to  drive  a  shaving  from  a  wheel. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  con¬ 
centrated  current,  such  as  a  forced  blast, 
the  latter  form  of  fan  wheel  may  be 
even  more  desirable.  But  to  move  large 
bodies  of  air,  make  the  wind  blow — “Raise 
the  Wind” — at  about  one-third  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  power  or  fuel,  this  propeller 
fan,  or  “volume”  wheel  seems  to  be 
more  desirable. 

It  has  since  been  claimed  that  a  vol¬ 
ume  wheel  will  put  more  air  in  motion 
than  a  shaving  fan  blower  wheel  can  at 
four  times  the  amount  of  power  expend¬ 
ed,  but  be  this  it  may,  the  “volume”  fan 
evidently  moves  air  much  easier. 

Having  selected  the  kind  of  motor 
that  we  deem  desirable — let  us  now 
endeavor  to  place  it  “where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  Where  a  wheel  is 


placed  at  the  end  of  a  dryer  to  exhaust 
the  air,  substituting  a  chimney,  it  may 
be;  much  air  is  observed  to  be  thrown 
to  waste,  and  this  represents  about  all 
the  air  taken  in  the  dryer,  including  the 
leakage,  and  thus  the  current  is  given 
away.  With  the  air  forced  into  a  dryer, 
the  air  current  going  to  the  wheel  is 
about  lost.  If  we  place  a  “volume”  fan 
wheel  at  the  end  of  the  dryer  say  12 
feet  long — make  the  wheel  about  4  feet 
in  diameter — (these  proportions  corres¬ 
pond  with  tests  I  have  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion);  the  dryer  being  about  5  feet  high 
and  4J  feet  wide;  the  lower  half  of  the 
wheel  being  near  the  floor,  and  its 
diameter  thus  reaching  nearly  across 
the  dryer.  Very  fair  effects  will,  seem  to 
be  exerted  on  the  bricks  or  material 
placed  within  such  a  dryer  as  the 
wheels  are  ordinarily  applied;  but  let 
us  advance  a  step  further. 

Should  about  sixteen  feet  more  in 
length  be  added  to,  and  directly  in  line 
with  the  12  feet  already  noted  making 
the  dryer  about  28  feet  long,  with  the 
wheel  drawing  the  air  through  12  feet 
and  forcingf^it  16  feet,  you  may  fairly 
expect  this  one  wheel  to  thus  exert 
about  the  same  air  “fanning”  influences 
as  two  fans  ordinarily  placed ;  viz.,  one 
to  exhaust  through  twelve  feet,  and  an¬ 
other  to  force  through  16  feet;  and  thus 
we  seem  to  have  entered  into  the 
preliminary  consideration  of  handling 
the  air  from  placing  a  fan  or  fans  with¬ 
in  a  dryer  where  the  air  appears  to  be 
put  in  motion  at  small  proportionate 
cost  of  power,  the  wind  raised,  at  a  little 
cost,  and  caused  to  blow  steadily  at  all 
seasons,  and  under  cover  from  storms. 

6  i  O  TUDY  figgers,  my  boy,  study  fig- 
gers;  learn  how  to  calculate  for 
yourself,  else,  otherwise,  you’ll  often 
be  cheated,”  said  the  doting  father 
to  his  son  just  starting  to  school. 
There  are  more  things  than  “figgers” 
to  be  studied  in  order  to  escape 
being  cheated.  Study  character,  and  do 
it  as  patiently  and  carefully  as  you 
would  calculate  the  value  of  a  kiln  of 
bricks,  and  study  it  for  yourself  with 
the  best  possible  help  from  others,  and 
you  will  often  be  surprised  to  find  much 
good  where  you  had  been  led  to  look 
for  none.  You  need  not  be  in  a  great  hur¬ 
ry  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  especially 
in  publishing  your  conclusion.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  well  to  keep  that  to 
yourself  entirely.  But  study  character 
for  yourself  “else  otherwise  yon’ll  often 
be  cheated.”  Look  for  something  good 
and  you  will  often  find  it. 


The  Clay-  W  o  r  tc  e  r  . 
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BRICK  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL 
AND  THE  TRUE  ART  OF 
LAYING  THEM. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


BRICKLAYING  is  a  peculiar  art.  The 
trowel,  is  one  of  the  very  oldest 
of  mechanical  tools,  and  is  by  all  odds, 
the  most  difficult  to  handle  with  perfect 
expertness.  Not  one  bricklayer  in  six 
can  use  a  trowel  with  perfect  skill.  In 
order  to  be  a  first  class  bricklayer,  the 
use  of  the  trowel  must  be  commenced 
in  boyhood.  The  boy  must  have  a 
natural  mechanical  talent,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  liking  for  the  trowel,  so  that  to 
handle  and  play  in  mortar  with  a 
trowel,  as  a  matter  of  diversion,  as 
well  as  art,  is  a  choice  pleasure. 

There  is  a  peculiar  dexterity  in 
taking  mortar  up  from  the  mpr- 
tar-board,  and  then  spreading  it 
skillfully  on  the  wall,  so  as  to 
make  a  perfect,  regular  “bed”  for 
the  brick.  To  do  this  cleanly 
and  nice,  without  wasting  mortar, 
is  a  rare  art.  The  mortar  should 
be  so  spread  that  the  brick,  when 
down  to  the  “line,”  will  have  a 
perfect,  even  bearing,  without 
“flushing”  much  mortar  out,  back, 
or  front.  Mortar  should  not  be 
spread  for  more  than  six  to  seven 
brick  at  a  time,  then  the  brick 
should  be  wet  and  laid  with  a 
peculiar  shake  and  pressure  of  the 
left  hand,  so  that  they  will  come 
down  very  near  the  line,  and 
only  a  tap  of  the  trowel  is 
needed  to  adjust  them  right  to  the 
line  after  they  are  laid.  I  need 
not  say,  that  brick  should  be  laid 
plumb  and  level,  though  some 
good  front  workmen  will  “hack” 
the  joints  a  little  above  the  first 
story  front,  that  is,  to  incline  the 
front  of  the  brick  a  little  over,  so  that 
presents  more  “face”  when  seen  from  it 
below.  Some  contend  that  a  front 
brick  should  be  laid  a  little  out  at  the 
bottom  where  the  wall  is  seen  below  the 
eye,  and  a  little  out  at  top,  when  viewed 
above  the  eye.  The  old  technical  name 
for  these  differences  is  “liping”  and 
“ hacking ;”  the  top  of  the  brick  is  cut 
over,  and  the  bottom  under,  which  gives 
the  joint  a  lip-like  appearance.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  show  of  defects 
in  perpendicular  lines,  under  different 
views  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  importance ;  it  is  simply  a  small 
draft  and  principle  in  favor  of  beauty, 
for  no  scientific  builder  will  say  that  a 
brick  is  laid  wrong  when  its  front  is 


plumb,  and  its  bed  joint  level.  The 
objection  to  a  “lip”  joint  is  that  it 
catches  rain,  dirt  and  dust.  The 
smoother  the  front  of  a  wall,  the  longer 
it  will  retain  its  freshness  and  beauty. 

There  are  five  other  tools  than  the 
trowel,  that  belong  to  the  bricklayer, 
viz.,  the  “Scutch,”  the  “Hammer,”  the 
“Chisel,”  the  “Plumb”  and  the  “Level.” 
These,  with  the  trowel,  constitute  the 
bricklayer’s  “kit”  of  tools,  and,  although 
few  and  simple,  the  man  that  has 
mastered  a  perfect  knowledge  and  use 
of  them  is  a  first  class  mechanic. 

TO  GET  AND  START  A  GOOD  FOUNDATION 
FOR  A  WALL. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact,  that  brick, 
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when  properly  laid  form  the  strongest 
wall  known  to  builders;  the  careless,  and 
generally  ignorant  attention  given  to 
foundations,  would  cause  most  all  walls 
to  crack  vertically.  Foundations  are 
the  main  essential  in  building,  $nd  if 
the  principle  art  is  not  well  understood 
and  strictly  applied  in  all  cases,  the 
whole  superstructure  is  imperfect  and 
unreliable.  I  have  seen  large  and  costly 
buildings  made  comparatively  worthless 
by  negligence  or  ignorance  in  preparing 
the  foundation.  When  walls  crack  or 
settle,  it  is  necessary  fur  the  architect 
or  engineer  to  invent  an  excuse,  and 
the  fault  will  often  be  laid  on  the  brick, 
or  bricklayer.  I  could  name  some 
prominent  public  buildings  in  different 


places  of  the  country,  where  this  was 
the  case. 

There  are  four  general  kinds  of  sur¬ 
faces  to  build  on,  viz.,  sand  or  gravel, 
clay,  stone  and  mud  or  alluvial  soil,  such 
as  found  in  New  Orleans.  In  building 
on  sandy  land,  if  it  be  level,  the  trenches 
for  foundation  should  be  deep  enough 
to  be  below  the  frost,  and  all  loose,  un¬ 
packed  earth  or  vegetable  matter;  then, 
before  brick  are  laid,  the  foundation 
should  be  thoroughly  rammed,  so  that 
all  inequalities  in  the  looseness  of  the 
sand  will  be  equalized;  then,  the  surface 
being  leveled,  the  best  hard  brick 
should  be  laid  and  first  course  well 
settled.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  bricklayer  that  it  is  the  first 
bottom  course  of  brick  that  he 
must  depend  on  for  a  good  foun¬ 
dation,  and  that  one  good  heavy 
stroke  in  setting  the  brick  as  he 
lays  them  in  the  first  course,  is  of 
more  impoitance  than  all  the  nice 
care  he  can  take  in  his  wall  above 
the  bottom  course.  If  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  unlevel  or  a  hill¬ 
side  then  the  trenches  for  foun¬ 
dations  should  be  dug  out  the 
same  depth  from  the  inclined 
surface.  This  leaves  steps  or  offsets 
at  the  bottom  at  proper  intervals, 
according  to  the  incline  plane 
of  the  surface.  It  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  case  where  buildings 
are  put  up  on  a  hillside  to  see  one 
part  of  the  foundation  started  near 
the  surface  and  other  parts  at 
considerable  depth  below.  This 
shows  a  want  of  ability  or  hon¬ 
esty  in  the  builder  or  architect. 
Still  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of 
botchery  is  done  everywhere,  by 
common  builders. 

What  I  have  said  of  sandy 
foundations  will  apply  to  clay, 
and  to  rock,  where  the  entire 
surface  is  rock,  but  if  one  part 
be  rock  and  other  parts  be  of 
other  kinds  of  material,  then,  after 
proper  excavation,  a  heavy  body  of  con¬ 
crete  well  rammed,  or  else  piling,  if  in  a 
wet  place,  is  necessary  in  order  to  equal¬ 
ize  resistance  to  pressure.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  foundation  anywhere 
shall  be  as  solid  as  the  rocky  part  of  it, 
but  it  must  be  known  that  the  weakest 
part  of  the  foundation  will  much  more 
than  resist  any  pressure  that  the  super¬ 
structure  or  needed  weight  would 
amount  to.  Any  skillful  builder  can 
make  this  test.  It  is  simply  to  find 
what  a  given  surface  of  the  foundation 
will  resist  and  how  much  would  ever  be 
put  on  it 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A  FOUNDATION  ON  ALLUVI¬ 
AL  SOIL  OR  MUD. 

New  Orleans  is  the  principal  place  in 
the  United  States  where  buildings  must 
be  on  soft  alluvial  soil,  and  as  it  is  not 
generally  known  how  foundations  are 
laid  there,  and  as  I  have  had  much  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  doing  brick  work 
there,  I  will  give  a  short  description  of 
such  work.  A  trench  is  made  of  suit¬ 
able  width  and  deep  enough  to  find 
water,  then  plank  is  put  down  length¬ 
wise  with  foundation,  then  crosswise, 
making  two  courses  of  plank,  the  water 
will  cover  the  plank.  Brick  work,  with 
cement  mortar,  is  then  started  on  the 
plank  and  the  work  proceeds  to  com¬ 
pletion.  As  the  building  progresses, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  after  it  is 
done,  it  settles  until  it  comes  to  a  bear¬ 
ing  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  mud 
and  soil  surrounding  the  plank  founda¬ 
tion.  The  City  Hall  of  New  Orleans 
had  settled,  up  to  1856,  about  sixteen 
inches.  I  saw  that  the  use  of  plank  as  a 
foundation  was  a  mistake,  and  instead  I 
used  concrete  made  of  brick-bats,  stone 
and  coarse  sand  and  cement,  which  was 
rammed  down  thoroughly,  then  starting 
the  brick  work  with  a  broad  base,  at 
least  three  times  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  proper,  all  settling  of  the  walls  was 
permanently  prevented.  The  object  in 
ramming  a  foundation  is  to  adjust  all 
inequalities.  Some  places  will  be  soft, 
loose  and  spongy.  All  should  be 
rammed  until  it  ceases  to  settle. 

I  will  close  this  series  of  articles  in  my 
next,  showing  how  walls  can  be  built 
strong  and  economically,  and  made  dry 
inside,  without  expense  of  “furring.” 


PAVING  BRICK. 

Manufacturers  of  paving  brick  will 
find  the  little  48-page  book  entitled 
“Durability  of  Paving  Brick”  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  introducing  brick  in  locali¬ 
ties  where,  from  lack  of  information,  the 
value  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  is 
questioned  by  those  in  authority.  It  is 
an  authentic  statement  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  principal  paving  ma¬ 
terials  and  proves  conclusively  that  brick 
is  equal  or  superior  to  all  others.  It 
should  be  distributed  generally  by  those 
interested  in  advancing  the  paving  brick 
interests.  Price  of  single  copy  25  cents. 
Special  rates  will  be  made  to  manufac¬ 
turers  ordering  large  lots  for  distribution, 
Address  the  publishers,  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRICK  PAVEMENTS. 


7"HE  first  and  most  important  requi- 
site  for  a  good  pavement  is  a  solid 
foundation. 

Without  this  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  a  smooth  surface,  whether 
paved  with  “Granite  Blocks,”  “Macadam,” 
“Ashler,”  “Cedar  Blocks,”  “Cobble 
Stones,”  “Gravel,”  “Asphalt”  or  “Bricks.” 

Next  to  importance  to  a  firm  and 
unyielding  foundation  is  durability, 
smoothness  of  surface,  and  sure  footing 
for  horses. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  a 
roadway  should  be  constructed  of  such 
material,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
overcome  any  tender  cy  to  slipperiness, 
without  joints  large  enough  to  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  weeds,  or  the 
accumulation  of  filth,  that  will  be  least 
effected  by  heat  and  cold — that  will  be 
easily  kept  free  from  dust,  and  conse¬ 
quently  free  from  mud,  during  the 
season  when  street  sprinkling  becomes 
a  necessity,  and  withal  costing  so 
little  as  to  come  within  the  possibility 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  larger  suburban 
towns.  In  my  judgement,  these  re¬ 
quirements  are  more  nearly  met  where 
brick  of  suitable  size  and  hardness  are 
used  in  paving  a  street. 

Brick  pavements  have  attained  such 
a  degree  of  perfection,  that  I  feel  war¬ 
ranted  in  pronouncing  them  the  best 
pavements  now  in  use;  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  leads  me  to  add  that  the  enduring 
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qualities  of  a  brick  pavement  are  only 
excelled  by  granite,  and  are  fully  equal 
to  that  of  Medina  stone.  A  brick 
pavement  properly  made  with  such 
brick  as  are  used  in  the  city  of  Peoria, 
with  the  joints  filled  with  distilled  tar 
will  be  as  smooth  as  asphalt, as  noiseless 
as  a  new  modern  pavement,  and  will 
never  become  muddy.  The  brick 
paving  blocks  used  in  the  Peoria  pave¬ 
ment  are  of  the  following  dimensions: 
“Four  inches  thick,  twelve  inches  lone 

o 

and  five  inches  deep;  these  laid  in  a 
bed  of  gravel  five  inches  in  thickness, 
thoroughly  consolidated.  The  joints 
are  filled  in  with  coarse,  sharp  sand;  the 
blocks  being  hand  pressed  are  uniform 
in  size;  the  upper  edges  are  slightly 
champered,  thereby  furnishing  the  most 
perfect  footing  for  horses.” 

Franklin  street  in  the  city  of  Peoria, 
to  which  I  refer,  has  been  paved  about 
two  years,  and  is  one  of  the  public 
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thoroughfares,  and  is  subjected  to  very 
heavy  traffic.  As  yet  it  shows  no  sign 
of  wear,  and  is  as  smooth  as  an  asphalt 
pavement. 

There  is  no  pavement  in  the  State 
that  presents  a  finer  appearance  than 
the  one  I  refer  to. 

After  many  years  experience  in 
municipal  work,  I  am  willing  to  put 
myself  on  record,  by  saying,  there  is  no 
better  pavement  known  to  the  engineer¬ 
ing  fraternity  than  a  properly  constructed 
brick  pavement  that  can  be  made  for 
the  same  amount  of  money.  It  is 
simple  in  construction.  It  is  easily, 
cheaply  and  quickly  repaired.  It  is  the 
smoothest,  and  most  durable  and  econo¬ 
mical  pavement  that  can  be  laid,  and 
irom  a  sanitary  standpoint  is  without 
objection. 

In  the  selection  of  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses,  the  properties  of  hardness  and 
toughness  are  indispensible,  only  such 
material  should  be  used  as  will  burn  to 
the  consistency  of  flint,  and  yet  retain 
all  its  powers  of  toughness.  With  such 
a  brick  as  1  have  described  a  pavement 
can  be  made,  having  no  inequalities  of 
surface,  and  will  present  no  resistance 
to  heavy  loads,  and  will  reduce  the 
concussion  of  all  traffic  to  a  minimum. 

We  have  in  brick  pavements  the 
combined  good  qualities  of  the  “Granite 
Block,”  the  “Macadam,”  the  “Ashler,” 
the  “Cedar  Block,”  the  “Cobble  Stone,” 
the  “Gravel,”  and  the  “Asphalt,”  with¬ 
out  a  single  one  of  their  objectional 
features,  and,  this  too,  at  a  cost  only  a 
trifle  in  advance  of  the  cheapest  pave¬ 
ment  named. 

In  the  city  of  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and 
other  large  cities  of  Holland,  brick,  for 
a  century,  has  been  the  only  finished 
material  used  for  paving.  The  streets 
of  their  principal  cities  are  subjected  to 
as  heavy  traffic  as  the  streets  of  the 
largest  cities  of  Europe. 

During  the  last  summer  a  friend  of 
mine  visited  the  city  of  Hague,  a  city  of 
150,000  inhabitance,  and  made  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  brick  pavements 
on  one  of  the  principal  streets.  It  was 
laid  more  than  25  years  ago  and  was  in 
perfect  condition,  giving  but  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  wear  during  all  these  years. 

It  only  remains  for  the  brick  man¬ 
ufactories  to  produce  the  proper 
material,  in  order  to  create  a  universal 
demand  for  their  wares.  Some  have 
accomplished  this  result,  and  their 
success  is  stimulating  others  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  same  end.  Won- 
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derful  progress  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  manufacture  of  clay  during  the 
decade  just  past. 

Basing  our  expectations  upon  past 
results,  we  are  warranted  in  hoping  for 
such  success  in  the  future,  as  will 
secure  to  us  good,  durable  and  cheap 
pavements. 


‘WHAT  PROFITS  A  MAN  IF  HE  MAKES 
ALL  THE  BRICK  IN  THE  WORLD, 
ANI)  LOSES  HIS  ONLY  DOLLAR  ?” 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention : 
X/OUR  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  Gleason, 

*  made  a  request  that  I  write  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  following  subject: 

“What  profits  a  man  if  he  makes  all 
the  brick  in  the  world,  and  loses 
his  only  dollar?” 

No  one  but  Mr.  Gleason  could 
have  thought  of  such  a  subject. 

Men  do  more  in  this,  the  19th 
Century,  for  honor  and  place  than 
for  profit,— so  with  the  man  who 
makes  all  the  brick  in  the  world 
without  profit,  he  must  do  it  for 
the  honor,  the  credit,  the  good 
fortune,  the  dignity,  the  delight, 
the  happiness,  the  pleasure,  and 
the  gratification  of  having  made 
all  the  bricks  in  the  world;  and 
this  will  more  than  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  only  dollar. 

There  are  fire  brick  plants  dot¬ 
ted  all  over  this  land,  from  Maine 
to  California.  Some  are  located 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  others  in 
the  principal  cities,  on  the  salt 
marshes  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio, — on  the  plains  and 
slopes  of  this  great  country, — all 
busy  making  brick,  Making  Bricks, 
MAKING  BRICKS,  and  losing 
their  only  dollar. 

Oh,  tell  me,  ye  waves  that  wash  the  rocky 
coast  of  Maine, 

Oh,  tell  me,  ye  mosquitoes  of  the  salt 
marshes  of  New  Jersey, 

Oh,  tell  me,  ye  hills  and  valleys  of  Pen 
sylvania  and  Maryland, 

Oh,  tell  me,  ye  everlasting  mountains  of 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 

Oh,  tell  me.  ye  Golden  Gates  of  the  Pacific 
Slope, 

Oh,  tell  me,  ye  Brickmakers  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion, 

What  protits  all  these  people  making  bricks 
and  losing  their  only  dollar  ? 

In  St.  Louis,  there  is  an  over-product¬ 
ion  of  fire  brick.  The  brickmakers 
there  are  doing  their  best  to  induce  the 
railroad  companies  to  make  them  a 


specially  low  rate  on  brick  to  the  East, 
so  that  they  can  dump  their  surplus  in¬ 
to  Eastern  States,  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  continue  making  bricks  and 
lose  their  only  dollar. 

Down  on  the  old  Ohio,  they  are  losing 
more  than  their  only  dollar  making  fire 
brick.  They  are  now  turning  their  fire 
clay  brick  into  street  paving  brick,  and 
doing  a  rushing  business;  rumor  is  that 
they  are  making  a  dollar  or  two.  Out 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  they  have  to  contend 
with  a  very  peculiar  feature  of  that 
locality,  and  that  is,  the  wonderful 
attractiveness  it  has  for  fire  brickmakers. 
This  has  become  a  source  of  great 
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anxiety  to  those  already  in  the  business, 
so  much  so,  that  they  are  making  great 
quantities  of  brick,  and  losing  their  only 
dollar,  for  fear  someone  else  will  enter 
into  the  busines  and  make  a  dollar  or 
two. 

In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  fire 
brickmakers  pride  themselves  on  their 
immense  plants,  and  are  always  boasting 
of  their  great  output.  Here  they  make 
brick  on  so  large  a  scale  that  they  can 
sell  below  cost  and  make  it  up  in  quan¬ 
tity,  thereby  losing  their  only  dollar. 

The  fire  brickmakers  of  New  York 
City  and  State  are  so  well  protected  by 


the  McKinley  bill  that  it  enabled  them 
to  reduce  their  prices,  so  that  they  are 
now  making  bricks  and  losing  their 
only  dollar. 

On  the  salt  marshes  of  New  Jersey, 
they  are  making  fire  brick  of  all  grades, 
and  in  endless  quantity.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  they  exist  among  the  mos¬ 
quitoes,  Lyles  and  Salamanders,  large 
and  small.  Here  they  have  fire  brick 
berries, — a  kind  of  berry  that  is  found 
nowhere  else, — and  Valentines  the  whole 
year  round,  and  all  the  mud  you  want 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Yet  with  all 
this,  the  brickmakers  seem  to  be  happy 
making  brick  and  losing  their  only 
dollar. 

In  Jim  Blaine’s  State  of  Maine, 
the  fire  brickmakers  have  every¬ 
thing  their  own  way.  With  the 
aid  of  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup, 
and  Yankee  tact,  they  are  making 
brick  and  not  losing  their  only 
dollar. 

This  is  a  great  and  glorious 
country,  but  it  looks  as  if  there 
had  a  cog  slipped,  when  the  fire 
brickmakers  in  it  are  making  all 
the  fire  brick  and  losing  their 
only  dollar.  Again,  Gentlemen  of 
this  Convention,  what  does  it 
profit  us  if  we  make  all  the  brick 
in  the  country  and  lose  our  only 
dollar?  Yrou  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  demand  for  fire  brick  the 
past  year  has  been  good,  and  that 
there  is  no  large  stock  of  brick  on 
hands  to-day,  although,  with  a 
good  demand,  the  price  has  grad¬ 
ually  declined.  A  year  ago,  at 
our  Convention,  we  recommended 
that  each  manufacturer  should 
gradually  advance  prices.  How 
much  have  we  advanced  ?  NONE1 
But  we  have  lowered  the  price 
very  much  from  that  of  a  year 
ago.  We  have  no  brick,  and  we 
have  no  profit.  'We  are  not  only 
lowering  the  prices,  but  we  are 
degrading  the  high  standard  of  our 
production  to  the  level  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  mud  brick.  Is  it  not  high  time 
for  us  to  throw  out  the  life  line  and 
rescue  this  fallen  industry  from  its 
drowning  condition,  and  elevate  it  to  its 
proper  position?  The  ordinary,  com¬ 
mon,  pressed  building  brick,  let  it  be 
made  from  any  kind  of  mud,  let  it’s 
color  be  what  it  will,  and  the  weight 
one-eighth  less  than  fire  brick,  and  it 
commands  a  much  better  price  than 
fire  brick. 

Fire  brick  should  stand  at  the  head, 
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and  rank  above  any  other  brick  pro¬ 
duced.  Fire  brick  are  made  of  more 
expensive  clays, — it  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mixtures,  takes  more  fuel  to 
burn  them,  and  it  requires  more 
material  to  make  them  than  any  other 
brick.  The  great  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  world  are  dependent  on  tire 
brick.  They  are,  therefore,  no  mean 
production,  and  should  command  a 
price  that  would  pay  the  manufacturers 
of  them  a  respectable  profit. 

If  fire  brickmakers  had  taken  precau¬ 
tion  a  year  ago,  and  accepted  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  made  them  by  this 
Association  at  their  annual  Convention 
last  December,  and  gradually  advanced 
prices,  they  would  have  made  all  the 
brick  at  a  profit,  and  not  lost  their  only 
dollar. 

Paper  read  by  Mr.  O.  0.  Bowman,  of  Trenton, 
N.  .T.,  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Bricn  Manufacturers  Dec.  2nd 
—New  York. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FUEL  QUESTION 
No  U 

ATMOSPHERIC  INFLUENCE,  ETC. 

EAR  WILL:  In  the  CLAY-WoRKeR 
for  January  I  gave  you  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is,  so  far 
as  pertains  to  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
which  two  gases  are  mainly  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  what  we  call  •‘common  air,”  or 
the  atmosphere  by  which  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  I  wish  now  to  direct  your 
attention  to  some  other  gases  (hat  enter 
into  its  composition  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities,  which,  nevertheless,  play  very 
large  and  important  parts;  these  are 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  vapor  of 
water.  At  present  I  shall  only  deal  with 
vapor  of  water  in  the  atmosphere;  this 
is  sometimes  called  moisture  and  hu¬ 
midity.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  by  a  moist  or  humid  atmos¬ 
phere  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  in  line  with 
your  ideas  of  such  an  atmosphere.  On 
a  damp  foggy  morning,  when  you  can¬ 
not  see  half  a  block  ahead  of  you,  and 
when  this  visible  moisture  dampens  you 
from  head  to  foot,  you  would  most 
likely  call  it  a  very  moist  atmosphere, 
as  many  people  do,  and  thus  fall  into  a 
very  common  error.  Rain,  fog,  dew, 
snow,  hail,  etc.,  are  all  deposits  of  moist¬ 
ure  given  off  by  the  atmosphere  under 
conditions  of  temperature  which  I  will 
now  endeavor  to  explain  to  you.  Our 
atmosphere  then  exerts  a  wonderful  in¬ 
fluence  on  everything  on  the  face  of  the 


earth,  we  will,  however,  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  its  influence  on  water  and  to 
the  qualities  bestowed  on  it  by  water. 

It  has  has  been  found  that  air  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  from 
half  a  grain  to  twenty  grains  of  water  in 
each  cubic  foot  within  the  bounds  of 
ordinary  common  temperature.  The 
following  table  is  given  bv  Prof.  Sill i- 
man,  and  shows  the  amount  of  moisture 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  at  different  temperatures: 


emp.  Fahr. 

Weight  in  Grains 

Approx.  Val 

0° . 

.  0.545 . 

.  0.6 

10c . 

.  0.841 . 

.  0.9 

•20° . 

.  1  298  . 

.  1.3 

80° . 

.  1.969 . 

.  2.0 

40° . 

.  2.862  . 

.  2.9 

50° . 

.  4.089 . 

.  4.1 

60° . 

70° . 

.  7.992 . 

.  8.0 

80° . 

. 10.949 . 

. 11  0 

90° . 

. 14.810 . 

. 15.0 

100c . 

. 19.790 . 

. 20.0 

When  the  atmosphere  has  absorbed 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  at  any 
given  temperature,  it  is  said  to  be  satur¬ 
ated,  and  if  its  temperature  be  then 
lowered  moisture  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  and  this  precipitation  will  rnani1 
fest  itself  either  as  clouds,  dew,  fog,  rain, 
sleet,  hail  or  snow. 

From  every  river,  pond,  lake,  sea  and 
ocean  there  is  continually  arising  at  all 
known  temperatures  an  invisible  vapor, 
which  diffuses  itself  through  the  air  and 
is  carried  away  by  the  wind  or  motion 
of  the  air,  and  remaining  a  component 
of  such  air  until  it — the  air — comes  in 
contact  with  colder  air  and  gets  chilled 
then  the  clear  atmosphere  begins  to 
cloud  up,  and  if  the  chilling  occurs  to 
any  great  extent  a  downfall  of  rain,  sleet, 
hail  or  snow  is  inevitable.  For  instance, 
if  the  air  in  your  neighborhood  is  at  80° 
F.  and  saturated  with  moisture,  and  by 
some  means  gets  cooled  down  to  70°, 
every  cubic  foot  would  deposit  about 
three  grains  of  its  moisture,  and  if  this 
cooling  extended  to  a  height  of  500  feet, 
there  would  be  rain  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  third  of  a  pint  on  each  square 
foot  of  earth  surface. 

I  want  you  to  pay  special  attention  to 
this  part,  as  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
every-day  work  connected  with  drying 
and  evaporation ;  and  always  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  evaporation  cannot  pi-oceed 
ajter  the  air  is  completely  saturated. 

Air  is  practically  dry  at  0°  F.,  by  this 
I  mean  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  prac¬ 
tically  dry.  For  rapid  drying  and  evap¬ 
oration  it  is  essential  that  the  air  should 
be  in  brisk  motion.  Air  not  in  motion 
soon  becomes  saturated  when  in  the 


neighborhood  of  moisture,  and  then,  as 
I  have  just  told  you,  evaporation  ceases. 
This  is  a  point  often  overlooked  by 
practical  men  ;  yet  every  washerwoman 
knows  that  the  clothes  dry  quickest  on 
a  windy  day,  and  that  a  calm  still  day — 
even  if  it  be  very  warm — scarcely  dries 
the  clothes  at  all.  She  may  not  know 
the  philosophical  reason  of  this,  but  she 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact.  I  have  seen 
dryers  in  brickyards  where  this  fact  was 
either  ignored  or  unknown;  and  yet, 
where  is  the  brickmaker  who  does  not 
know  that  sun-dried  bricks — like  the 
washerwoman’s  clothes — dry  quickest 
on  a  windy  day? 

It  may  afford  you  some  satisfaction  to 
speculate  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
by  watching  the  smoke  stacks  of  loco¬ 
motives  and  the  exhaust  pipes  of  sta¬ 
tionary  engines,  for  if  the  steam  cloud 
ejected  dissolves  quickly  in  the  air  you 
may  conclude  that  the  air  is  somewhat 
dry  and  not  near  the  point  of  saturation ; 
whereas,'  if  the  steam  cloud  lingers  and 
rolls  about  like  a  huge  white  cloud  you 
may  rely  on  it  that  the  air  is  nearing  its 
saturating  point  and  absorbs  very  feebly. 
I  have  seen  locomotives  of  passenger 
trains  leave  a  train  of  steam  cloud  nearly 
half  a  mile  long,  and  again  I  have  seen 
it  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  so  quickly 
as  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the  steam  was 
on  or  off.  The  long  train  of  steam 
cloud  will  be  seen  mostly  in  winter  or 
during  cold  weather,  and  the  scarcely 
perceptible  cloud  on  warm  dry  days. 

Careful  observation  and  thinking 
well  over  such  phenomena  gives  us  the 
key  to  the  conditions  on  which  depend 
drying,  evaporation,  and  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.,  and  know¬ 
ing  well  this  theory,  and  seeing  it  dem¬ 
onstrated  daily,  puts  the  scientific  man 
on  his  guard  against  such  absurdities  as 
“rainmaking.'’  Dyrenforth’s  theory  and 
experiments  to  precipitate  rain  by  noise, 
brings  down  on  his  head  showers  of 
criticism  and  ridicule  quite  as  dampen¬ 
ing  as  the  rain  he  makes. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  theory  of  temperature 
and  motion  of  the  air  for  brick  drying, 
and,  in  fact,  for  evaporation  of  any  kind. 
I  stated  above  that  at  some  brickyards 
this  theory  was  either  ignored  or  un¬ 
known,  because  I  have  gone  through 
dryers  where  there  was  no  provision 
made  to  exhaust  or  expel  the  saturated 
air,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
dryer  was  constantly  full  of  it,  and  the 
whole  phenomena  of  rain  and  re-evap- 
oration  was  ip  full  swing  on  a  small 
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scale,  and  the  furnaces  furnishing  the 
heat  were  called  upon  to  do  double  duty 
to  a  great  extent  by  evaporating  some  of 
the  moisture  over  and  over  again,  wast¬ 
ing  both  fuel  and  time,  which  might 
so  easily  be  avoided  by  attaching  a  small 
exhaust  fan  to  the  dryer,  and  having 
sides  of  said  dryer  so  enclosed  that  the 
draft  of  the  air  would  be  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Malt  is  dried  in  this  self¬ 
same  way,  except  that  the  air  passes 
through  a  bed  of  moist  malt  and  absorbs 
moisture  on  its  passage,  moreover,  the 
air  is  heated  by  passing  it  over  a  coke 
lire  previous  to  its  being  sent  through 
the  malt;  this  you  will  readily  see  is  to 
increase  its  capacity  for  moisture.  By 
referring  again  to  the  table  given 
above  you  will  see  that  by  heating 
air  from  60°  to  100°  F.  you  will  in¬ 
crease  its  capacity  for  moisture 
more  than  three  times;  its  point 
of  saturation  at  60°  being  slightly 
over  5f  grains  to  the  cubic  foot, 
while  at  100°  it  is  over  19f  grains. 
These  are  facts  well  established 
and  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  young  progressive  brickmaker, 
not  to  the  brickmaker  only,  but  to 
every  young  man  who  aspires  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
processes  of  nature. 

The  satisfaction  does  not  end 
in  simply  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  these  things — yet  even  to  know 
them  is  a  treasure  in  itself — but 
it  swells  the  pocketbook  of  thous¬ 
ands  when  they  judiciously  take 
advantage  of  such  facts  and  put 
them  into  daily  practice.  Not 
long  ago  I  saw  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  this,  for  which— if  I 
am  rightly  in  formed — a  Cincin¬ 
nati  chemist  named  Lloyd  has 
obtained  a  patent.  It  is  an  evap¬ 
orating  pan  or  apparatus  for  glu¬ 
cose, sugar  and  other  factories  where 


heated  and  forced  through  with  a  fan, 
thus  we  have  at  one  end  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  thin  watery  syrup  going  in,  and  just 
above  it  a  cloud  of  moisture  coming  out, 
at  the  other  end  a  thick,  dense  liquid 
flowing  out,  and  a  stream  of  hot  air  be¬ 
ing  blown  in. 

How  closely  the  above  apparatus  re¬ 
sembles  a  well  arranged  steam  brick 
dryer.  And  what  do  all  these  beautiful 
adaptations  amount  when  viewed 
closely?  They  amount  to  small  copies 
of  nature’s  plans,  the  results  of  which 
were  manifest  to  the  washerwoman  of 
time  out  of  mind ;  there  is,  however,  an 
abundant  field  left  untouched  for  the 
earnest  and  painstaking  enquirer. 
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yourself  to  understand  further  than  the 
popular  but  erroneous  impression  about 
it.  I  refer  to  the  dew  which  you  have 
seen  settle  on  the  outside  of  a  pitcher  or 
glass  of  ice  water,  commonly  known  as 
“sweating,”  and  supposed  by  many 
people  to  come  through  the  pores  in 
the  pottery  or  glass.  Well,  let  me  in¬ 
form  you  that  it  is  not  so.  The  moist¬ 
ure  is  produced  there  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  rain  is  formed  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  above  us;  it  is  a  case  of  chilling 
the  air  below  its  point  of  saturation,  but, 
mind  you,  the  chilling  and  consequent 
precipitation  in  this  instance  only  takes 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel  of  ice 
water.  You  have  frequently  heard  the 
remark,  no  doubt,  “It’s  a  sign  of 
rain.”  This  may  or  may  not  be 
so,  depending  entirely  on  the  at¬ 
mosphere  above  being  chilled,  or 
made  warmer;  in  the  first  case 
it  will  rain,  but  in  the  next  it  will 
not;  on  the  contrary  the  air  will 
have  its  capacity  for  moisture  in¬ 
creased.  You  may,  however,  feel 
quite  certain  of  a  copious  down¬ 
fall  of  rain,  if  the  air  above  gets 
cooled  down  to  the  temperature 
of  the  pitcher  of  ice  water  which 
we  will  assumes  “sweats”  and 
trickles  down  the  sides  of  the 
pitcher  plentifully,  and  you  may 
as  safely  conclude  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  moderately  dry  when 
the  pitcher  does  not  sweat  at  all’ 
or  only  to  the  extent  of  a  very 
thin  film  of  dew. 

You  have  frequently  observed 
that  fires  burn  much  brighter  in 
frosty  than  in  warm  weather.  Now 
look  above  at  your  table  and  see 
how  much  moisture  will  saturate 
the  air  at  32°  F.;  you  will  find  it 
cannot  hold  more  than  about  two 
grains  to  the  cubic  foot;  mind  you, 
temperature  is  not  an  indication 


ivaporation  is  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  and  consists  in  letting  the  liquid 
to  be  evaporated — such  as  thin  syrups 
with  an  excess  of  water  in  them — to  run 
down  circuitous  channels  in  which  is 
sufficient  space  over  the  liquid  for  a 
stream  of  hot  air,  which  flows  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  liquid  and  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  water  from  the  syrup  as  it  goes 
along,  until  at  the  delivery  end  of  the 
apparatus  the  syrup  is  found  to  be  of 
the  density  required.  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that  the  syrup  enters  the  apparatus 
hot  and  is  kept  so  by  steam  flowing 
in  a  channel  underneath  the  syrup  all 
through  the  appm'Rtus.  The  aii  is 


I  trust  you  now  fully  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  motion  as  well  as  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  all  kinds  of  drying 
and  evaporation,  and  always  remember 
how  necessary  it  is  to  remove  the  satur¬ 
ated  air  from  the  drying  room  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  precipitation  of  the  moisture 
already  evaporated.  The  removal  of 
the  moisture-laden  atmosphere  requires 
looking  after  as  well  as  the  generating 
of  heat. 

I  must  now  draw  your  attention  to 
the  familiar  manifestations  of  both  a  dry 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  which  you  have 
no  doubt  observed  many  a  time,  but 
which  you  probably  never  troubled 


of  how  much  it  does  contain,  but  how 
much  it  can  contain  and  will  absorb,  if 
brought  in  contact  with  water. 

Now,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  why  a  fire  burns  better  in  frosty 
weather  than  during  the  hot,  sultry 
weather,  and  you  will,  for  the  same 
reason,  understand  why  the  breathing 
frosty  air  is  so  invigorating,  and  the  hot 
“muggy”  weather,  as  it  is  called,  is  so 
stifling  and  depressing.  The  compara¬ 
tively  large  quantity  of  moisture  or  hu¬ 
midity  is  held  responsible  for  defective 
combustion  and  difficulty  in  breathing 
in  hot  weather,  while  a  dry  atmosphere 
accounts  for  vigorous  burning  and 
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breathing.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  in  my  next  letter,  and  I 
must  also  leave  the  consideration  of 
atmospheric  pressure  and  its  influence 
to  my  next;  trusting  you  will  perceive 
that,  in  all  the  changes  and  phenomena 
mentioned  above,  heat  is  the  prime  factor. 

Yours  Paternally, 
Hydro  Carbon. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ROOFING  TILES. 

Seventh  Paper. 

ENGLAND  excels  France  in  the  man- 
^  ufacture  of  glazed  and  enameled 
brick  and  the  higher  grades  of  floor  and 
decorative  tiling.  However,  France 
manufactures  a  superior  tile  and  other 
daywork  for  the  covering  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  roofs.  We  have  seen,  in  a 
previous  article  on  the  subject  of  roof 
tiling,  the  progress  and  developement  of 
that  covering.  We  have  investigated  its 
history  and  shown  its  progress  to  the 
present  day.  Not  only  have  these  tiles 
had  this  long  period  of  history,  hut  this 
material  has  had  very  great  use  during 
all  that  time.  In  France  there  are 
more  modern  buildings  covered  with 
tiling  at  this  time  than  with  any  other 
material. 

I  herewith  illustrate  two  forms  of 
decorative  cutter  moldings  and  cable 
tilings.  This  tiling  is  placed  on  the 
outside  of  rafter  cornices,  and  covers 
and  protects  all  wood  work.  A  brick 
house  with  a  wood  or  galvanized  iron 
cornice  is  altogether  an  inconsistent  and 
unworthy  bit  of  architecture.  The 
wood  of  the  cornice  is  not  at  all  in 
character  with  the  brick  of  the  wall  of 


and  especially  with  wooden  rafters  and 
wooden  gutter  moldings  show,  in  a  very 
unworthy  way,  in  connection  with  the 
solidity  of  the  brick  work  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  character  of  the  general 
structure.  One  sees  these  clay  cornices 


and  gable  finishers  all  over  France.  Of 
course,  they  are  in  varying  patterns. 
Fig.  1  is  a  plain  pattern,  and  is  some¬ 
what  less  decorative  than  Fig.  2.  They 
are  of  pressed  clay,  thoroughly  burned 
and  nailed  to  the  projecting  wood  work 
in  a  way  to  cover  and  protect  it.  It 


shows  one-half  of  the  rake  of  the  gable, 
and  the  bit  of  gutter  molding  running 
off  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  one  side. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  corner  of  a  gutter 
molding.  This  molding  can  be  readily 
adapted  for  gable  moldings  of  any  pitch 
or  general  form.  There  would  merely 
he  necessary  a  slight  change  in  the 
finish  of  the  rafter  foot. 

Sometimes  the  rafter  foot  is  made  as 
per  design  No.  4,  so  that  the  same  foot 
and  head  can  be  used  for  any  pitch  of 
rafter.  Fig.  1  would  have  to  have 
different  kinds  of  rafter  feet  and  finials 
for  the  point  of  the  gable  for  different 
pitches,  which  would  not  be  true  of  de¬ 
sign  No.  4.  Here,  no  matter  what  the 
general  character,  the  same  pattern 
would  do.  It  would  do  as  well  for  a 
sixty  degree  pitch  as  for  one  of  forty 
or  fortv-five  degree.  The  ornament  “B” 
at  the  point  of  the  gable,  which  is  shown 
to  the  centre  line  only,  giving  one-half 
of  the  pattern,  can  he  placed  over  the 
joint  in  a  way  to  hide  it,  and  thus  make 
this  gable  finish  inter-changeable  under 
all  conditions.  With  only  slight  modi¬ 
fications  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Fig.  2 
could  be  adjusted  in  the  same  way. 
These  gables  may  not  only  be  applied 
to  the  finish  of  gable  ends  of  buildings 
or  gable  projections,  but  for  dormers  as 
well.  By  having  a  dormer  covered  with 
tiling,  the  angles  protected  by  hip 
coping,  and  the  gable  part  finished  with 
the  gable  molding  here  shown,  one 
would  have  a  substantial  and  measurably 
fire  proof  dormer;  one  which  is  decora¬ 
tive  and  constructional  at  the  same 
time. 

The  use  of  tiling  in  this  way  is  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  grade 
of  building.  It  is  easy  to  understand 


that  wherever  daywork  goes  it  ad¬ 
vances  the  general  character  of  all 
building  operations.  Instead  of  flimsy 
wooden  gables  on  what  would  otherwise 
be  substantial  brick  houses  we  have 
substantial  decorative  tile  coverings  for 
gables  and  gutter  projections,  making 
structures  of  good  character  both  in 
point  of  design  and  construction. 

Good  art  and  good  architecture  always 
call  for  good  construction.  Light  and 
flimsy,  wooden  cornices,  projecting  wood 
gables  without  proper  protection,  cannot 
he  said  to  be  artistic.  Anything  of  this 
temporary  character,  which  is  so  out  of 
harmony  with  the  substantial  qualities 
of  brick  work  is  fatal  to  all  ideas  of 
artishe  excellence.  When  we  have  good 
construction  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
proper  decoration  to  develope  artistic 
excellence.  In  all  building  work  you 
must  regard  the  cost  of  the  structure, 
bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that 
any  building,  however  cheap,  however 
little  money  is  used  in  its  construction, 
can  be  made  artistic  if  the  designer  has 
a  proper  artistic  idea.  Good  proportions 
cost  no  more  money  than  bad  pro¬ 
portions  ;  pleasing  forms  cost  no  more 
money  than  ugly  forms,  involving  the 
same  amount  of  material  and  labor.  All 
we  have  to  do  in  order  to  have  a  true 
art  is  to  use  these  pleasing  forms  in 
material  which  will  be  substantial  and 
lasting.  Thus  it  is  that  it  is  altogether 
a  worthy  undertaking  to  produce  a 
material  for  the  protection  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  many  brick  structures  which  are 
damaged  both  constructively  and  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  by  the  use  of 
temporary  material. 


Most  of  the  patterns  which  are  used 
for  the  gutters,  gable  moldings  and 
decorations  which  I  illustrate  can  be 
pressed  out  on  a  machine  of  the  same 
general  character  as  that  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  roofing  tile  and  certain  forms  of 
pressed  brick.  Fig.  3  shows  the  joint. 
It  is  a  simple,  light  joint,  and  is  made 
at  the  upright  rib  of  the  tile  covering. 
The  manufacture  of  this  material  makes 
another  outlet  for  clay  products. 
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Through  the  manufacture  of  tile  rooting, 
glazed  and  enameled  brick,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  general  terra  ootta  work,  the 
field  of  the  clayworker  is  enlarged. 
Through  an  increase  of  products  com¬ 
petition  is  reduced.  The  clayworker 
has  something  else  to  do  besides  the 
mei'e  manufacture  of  brick.  He  is 
enabled  to  widen  his  field  and  give  the 
community  something  else  than  ordi¬ 
nary  building  brick,  where  because  of 
the  number  of  manufacturers,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  may  be  man¬ 
ufactured,  there  is  a  tendency  to  glut 
the  market.  With  an  enlarged  field, 
with  a  wider  range  of  products  for 
manufacture,  the  general  business 
of  the  clayworker  is  improved. 

The  clay  gutter  and  gable  finish 
is  a  new  thing  in  America,  and 
needs  only  a  start  to  make  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  which  tickle  the  eye, 
thus  attracting  attention  in  a  way 
to  lead  to  its  general  and  rapid 
introduction.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  short  time  will  see  many 
Americans  manufacturing  this  ma¬ 
terial.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 

Paris,  Oct.  25th,  1891. 


the  crust  remains  intact  we  are  all  right; 
but  break  the  crust  and  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  results  would  follow.” 


CHICAGO  ON  A  CRUST  OF  CLAY. 

•‘Under  existing  conditions,” 
said  Gen.  Fitz-Simons,  of  Chicago, 
to  a  Tribune  interviewer  in  that 
city,  “I  would  not  invest  a  cent 
in  one  of  those  tall  office  build¬ 
ings  being  erected  down  town. 
Chicago  is  now  confronted  with  a 
very  serious  problem.  While  I 
am  not  an  alarmist  I  must  say 
that  a  grave  danger  exists  from 
the  big  buildings. 

“Chicago  is  practically  afloat. 

We  are  resting  upon  a  semi-fluid 
mass  which  is  covered  by  a 


PLEADING  THE  BABY  ACT. 


When  a  fast  young  man  goes  in  debt 
for  something  he  did  not  need,  and 
then  refuses  to  pay  because  a  debt  con¬ 
tracted  by  a  minor  cannot  be  collected 
at  law,  he  is  said  to  plead  the  baby  act. 

When  a  man  who  is  too  old  to  work 
and  wants  to  make  a  pile  in  his  old  agej 
by  becoming  agent  for  a  patent  churn 
that  is  to  cost  him  two  dollars  and 
which  he  is  to  sell  for  ten,  but  which  he 
does  not  sell,  refuses  to  pay  the  note  he 


Moral :  Better  not  act  the  baby. 
Don’t  deal  in  patent  rights  that  are  to 
make  you  rich  at  somebody’s  expense . 
don’t  marry  fine  clothes,  or  fine  eyes 
don’t  fool  away  your  time  in  political 
parades ;  and  don’t  try  speculate  in  wheat 
or  anything  else.  Go  slow,  and  you 
will  get  there  all  the  sooner. 


THEO. 

w 

crust 


L.  HOLBROOK,  President  and  General  Manager  ok 
ashinuton  Brick  Machine  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


only  sixteen  feet  thick.  The  pressure 
of  the  tall  buildings  upon  this  semi¬ 
fluid  mass  has  a  tendency  to  force 
this  substance  up  on  either  side.  It’s 
just  like  placing  a  brick  in  a  pan 
of  dough.  The  brick  sinks  down 
and  the  dough  rises  up  on  all 
sides  of  it.  The  same  thing  must 
happen  with  the  buildings.  As  I  said 
before,  the  crust,  which  is  of  tough  clay, 
is  sixteen  feet  thick.  Beneath  this 
there  is  a  soft  substance,  which  is  almost 
a  fluid.  It  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-six 
feet  thick,  resting  upon  a  stratum  of 
indurated  clay,  directly  underneath 
which  is  the  hardpan.  Now,  as  long  as 


gave  for  this  invaluable  invention;  he 
pleads  the  baby  act. 

When  a  heedless  girl  becomes  enamor¬ 
ed  with  a  gay  adventure  in  fine  cloth,  and 
hastens  to  marry  him;  then  hastens  to 
get  a  divorce  because  he  proves  to  be  a 
scamp,  she  pleads  the  baby  act. 

When  a  local  politician  who  carries 
a  torch  and  marches  with  the  procession, 
and  makes  himself  hoarse  in  favor  of  a 
candidate,  then  goes  back  on  his  party 
because  he  did  not  get  an  office,  he 
pleads  the  baby  act. 

When  a  man  loses  spot  cash  in  deal¬ 
ing  in  futures  and  then  sues  his  partner 
in  the  crime  to  recover  what  he  lost, 
he  pleads  the  baby  act. 


PAVING  BRICK. 

Cloverport,  Ky.,  may  now  be  said  to 
have  started  and  proved  successful,  an 
industry  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  town  which  hitherto  stood 
in  a  comparatively  inactive  condition. 
For  this  new  industry  it  is  indebted  to 
the  McCrackens,  of  the  Louisville, 
St.  Louis  &  Texas  Railroad  discov¬ 
ering  along  their  line  of  railroad 
large  hills,  apparently  worthless, 
and  finding  nothing  on  the  top, 
sought  by  digging  for  what  they 
might  contain  below  the  surface; 
result,  the  discovery  of  a  shale,  out 
of  which  is  made  a  very  superior 
paving  brick.  At  the  beginning 
this  material  was  sent  for  trial  to 
the  Frey-Slieckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O., 
the  celebrated  biick  machinery 
makers;  afterwards,  the  test  being 
satisfactory,  a  company  was  formed 
and  works  were  erected  at  Clover- 
port  for  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  plans  of  which  were 
formulated  by  the  Frey-Slieckler 
Co.  and  Mr.  Alfred  Morgan,  of 
well  known  repute  as  a  brick 
works  expert  and  engineer. 

These  plans  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Morgan  himself,  and  at  Clov¬ 
erport  can  now  be  seen  a  works 
that,  for  convenience  and  orderly 
arrangements,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
as  affirmed  by  several  practical  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  have  visited 
Cloverport,  which  is  now  become  a 
center  of  attraction  to  those  who  are 
wanting  to  get  into  the  paving  brick 
business.  In  the  early  spring  two  other 
plants  will  be  started.  We  learn  further 
that  this  boom  for  Cloverport  has 
started  others  upon  the  same  lines  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  upon 
the  adjoining  line  of  Indiana.  A  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  detailed  account  of  these 
works  may  be  looked  for  in  a  future 
issue.  ^  ERAX. 

The  hands  that  rock  the  cradle 
Move  the  world  to  do  what’s  done. 

But  the  hands  that  wield  the  shingle 
Are  the  hands  that  move  the  son. 

—Hew  York  Herald. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Sixth  Annual  Meeting1  of  the  National 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
to  he  held  at  Washington,  1)  C., 
January  12  to.16,  1892. 

To  the  Members  of  [the  N.  B.  M.  A. : 

Gentlemen — As  heretofore  announc¬ 
ed,  our  sixth  annual  convention  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  beginning 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1892,  and  continu¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  week. 

THE  CONVENTION  HALL. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Builders  Exchange  Hall  located  on 
Thirteenth  St.,  between  G  and  H  Streets. 
Visitors  can  have  their  mail  addressed 
to  them  care  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A., 
Builders’  Exchange,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  Hotels  selected 
for  the  accommodations  of  delegates, 
who  are  requested  to  announce  to  the 
clerk  on  registering  that  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the'  N.  B.  M.  A.,  as  a  uniform 
rate  of  $3.00  per  day  will.be  made  to 
delegates  and  those  accompanying 
them : 

Willard’s  Hotel,  corner  14th  and  F 
Streets,  North  West,  may  be  reached 
from  B.  &  0.  Depot  by  Street-cars  passing 
both  front  and  back  of  Hotel,  and  from 
Penn.  Depot  by  Street-cars  and. Herdicks 
which  pass  main  entrance.  Regular 
rates,  $4.00  and  up.  Special  to  those 
attending  Convention  $3.00. 

The  Riggs  House,  corner  15th  and  G 
Streets,  N.  W.,  reached  from  Penn.  Depot 
by  Street-cars  which  pass  main  entrance, 
and  by  Herdicks.  From  B.  &  O.  Depot 
by  Street-cars  to  14th  and  G  Streets. 
Regular  rate  $4.00  and  up.  Special 
rate  to  delegates  $3.00. 

The  Ebbitt  House,  corner  14th  and  F 
Streets,  N.  W.  The  Metropolitan  line 
of  Street-cars  from  B.  &  O.  Depot  passes 
front  entrance.  The  Penn.  Avenue 
Street-car  line  and  Herdicks  from  Penn. 
Depot  pass  the  rear  entrance.  Regular 
rate,  $4.00  a  day  and  upwards.  Special 
rate  during  Convention  $3.00. 

The  General  Headquarters  will  be 
Willard’s,  while  those  accompanied  by 


ladies  are  requested  to  stop  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  across  the  street  from  Willard’s, 
where  special  provision  will  be  made 
for  their  comfort  and  entertainment. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Ebbitt  House, 
also,  request  that  those  accompanied  by 
ladies  advise  them  in  advance  of  their 
coming,  in  order  that  pleasant  apart¬ 
ments  may  be  reserved. 

The  Hotels  are  centrally  located, 
convenient  to  Executive  Mansion,  War, 
Navy,  State,  Treasury,  Patent,  Pension 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  and  the 
Convention  Hall. 

EXHIBITION  HALL. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
an  exhibition  of  brick,  models  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  kilns,  etc.,  in  a  large  well 
lighted  room,  immediately  beneath  the 
Convention  Hall.  Craftsmen  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  specimen  brick,  either 
green  or  burned,  or  both,  to  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Morrison,  Chairman  Exhibit  Committee, 
Builders’  Exchange  Building.  The 
article  intended  for  exhibition  should 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  should  be  sent  by 
Express,  charges  prepaid. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Have  been  secured  on  the  certificate 
plan  over  all  lines  composing  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  The  Central  Traffic 
Association,  The  Southern  Passenger 
Association  and  the  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Lines  Passenger  Committee,  which 
include  very  nearly  all  the  principal 
railways  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Delegates  and  their  friends  coming  from 
beyond  that  line  should  purchase  tickets 
to  first  station  on  east  side  of  river,  and 
then  repurchase  and  secure  certificate 
which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
reduced  rate  from  the  latter  point. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion 
rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket 
and  pay  full  fare  to  Washington,  taking 
a  printed  certificate  from  the  Ticket 
Agent,  stating  that  ticket  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  regular  rate.  This  when 
countersigned  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to 
a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the  regular 
fare,  thus  making  a  two-thirds  fare  for 
the  round  trip. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have  a 
blank  certificate, a  certificate  or  receipt  for 
the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  is  for  one 
first-class  fare  and  bearing  the  agent’s 
stamp  should  be  taken,  and  will  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  reduced  rate  returning,  wffiich 
cannot  be  done  if  proper  receipt  or  cer¬ 
tificate  is  not  taken. 


THE  PROGRAMME 

of  the  meetings  so  far  arranged  for  is  as 
follows  : 


First  Session,  Tuesday,  2:30  p.  m. 

Roll  Call. 

Enrollment  of  New  Members. 
President’s  Annual  Address— 

J.  C.  Adams,  Indianapolis  Ind. 
Report  of  Officers. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

1.  Essay— “Brick  and  Tile  Burning,” 

R.  M.  Greer,  Tuxpam,  Mex. 

2.  “A  Year’s  Lessons,” 

General  Discussion  Led  by  Anthony  Ittner, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Note  :  At  the  close  of  each  address  or  essay,  the 
subject  under  consideration  will  be  lully  discussed. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8:00  O’clock. 

Fourth  Annual  Pow-wow,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Washington  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ass’n.  will 
be  held  in  the  Convention  Hall.  B.  H.  Warner, 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Second  Session,  Wednesday,  9:30  a.  m. 

3.  Address— “Use  and  Abuse  of  Brickmaking  Ma¬ 

chinery,” 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

4.  Essay — “Mixtures  of  Clay,” 

Robert  Lyle,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

5.  “Making  and  Handling  Front  &  Ornamental 

Brick,” 

Discussion  Led  by  Jas.  H.  Beggs, 

Wilmington,  N.  J. 
Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Third  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m. 


6.  Essay— “Brickmaking,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 

Thomas  Moulding,  Chicago,  Ill. 

7.  Address— “Drying  Brick,” 

Ed.  Callaway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

8.  Address— “Organizations  of  Brickmakers,” 

Edwin  McGraw,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9.  “Profit  and  Loss  in  Brickmakiug.” 

Discussion  Led  by  J.  B.  De  Haven,  Akron,  O. 

10.  Question  Box. 

Fourth  Session,  Thursday,  9  a.  m. 

11.  Essay — “The  Soft  Clay  Process,” 


12.  Address — “The  Signs  of  the  Times,” 

J.  A.  Snell,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

13.  Essay— “Paving  Brick,” 

G.  H.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

14.  Addres — “Hand  Vs.  Machine  Work,” 

Jas.  Dingee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

15.  “Does  It  Pay  to  Insure  Against  Casualties?” 

Discussion  Led  by  J.  C.  Adams, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

16.  Question  Box. 


Fifth  Session,  Thursday,  2:30  p.  m. 

17.  Essay— “Burning  Brick,” 

Wm.  H.  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18.  “Some  Essentials  to  Success  in  the  Use  of  Oil 

as  a  Fuel,” 

Discussion  Led  by - 

19.  Address— “Labor  Troubles— How  to  Avoid 

Them,” 

D.  G.  Harriman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

20.  Question  Box. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Friday. 


There  will  be  a  free  excursion  on  the  splendid 
iron  steamer,  “Macalister,”  to  Mt.  Vernon,  the 
home  and  burial  place  of  the  immortal  Washing¬ 
ton.  If  the  weather  is  propitious  this  will  be  a 
most  enjoyable  feature.  Other  side  trips,  such  as 
a  reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion  and  visits  to 
the  brickyards  are  contemplated. 


Craftsmen  desiring  information  as  to 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Association, 
requisites  of  membership  or  reports  of 
previous  conventions  are  requested  to 
address  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  urgently  request  all  American 
brickmakers  to  identify  themselves  with 
us  in  the  effort  to  stimulate  progress 
and  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  en¬ 


tire  craft. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  C.  Adams,  President 
T.  A.  Randall,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


THE  POWWOW. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Expect  to  Get 
There. 


speak  to 
thousand 


ELLOW  Braves, 
Brickmaking  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  Clay- 
Workers  : — W  ere 
the  Convention  to 
be  held  in  any  other 
place  than  Wash¬ 
ington,!,  who  know 
nothing  about 
brickinaking  would  not  dare 
address  you.  But  Washing¬ 
ton  is  so  pre-eminently  a  city 
where  a  man’s  knowledge  of 
a  subject  is  rather  a  draw¬ 
back  to  him  than  otherwise 
(See  Congressional  Record), 
that  I  feel  encouraged  to 
you  as  I  might  speak  to  a 
younger  brothers.  Indeed, 


while  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  past-master 
in  the  art  of  brickmaking  I  do  know 
something  of  Washington.  I  can  give 
you  some  good,  wholesome,  nay  valua¬ 
ble  advice — advice  that  you  can  deposit 
as  collateral  in  any  respectable  bank  in 
the  country, 

In  the  first  place,  when  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  beware  of  pick-pockets  and  do  not 
lend  your  money  to  statesmen. 


Avoid  men  who  claim  fellowship  with 
you,  because,  in  their  time  (while  not 
doing  time,  but  suckers),  they  have  been 
more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the 
gold-brick  selling  business.  Do  not  let 
them  successfully  attempt  a  dry-pressed 
brick  combination  with  you,  on  the 


basis  that  you  are  dry  and  they  pressed 
for  money. 

Do  not  take  unto  your  council  fire  or 
even  within  the  shadow  of  your  tepee 
the  man  whose  claim  to  fellowcraft  is 
the  fact  that  his  nose  is  of  a  brick  red 
hue  or  his  neckwear  of  a  color  that 
could  be  truthfully  described  as  Indian 
red. 

And  if  you  would  avoid  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  verdancy  let  nothing  induce 
you  to  go  into  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  ask  Br’er  Rusk  for  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  seeds  of  the  brick  plant. 

Also,  let  me  beg  of  you,  closely  listen 
to  the  charge  I  now  make  you:  If  by 
some  gruesome  accident  a  brick  should 


become  concealed  in  your  war  bonnet 
take  it  out  gently,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  feathers,  and  deposit  the 
brick  with  the  clerk  of  the  Wigwam-hotel, 
where  you  rest  your  weary  scalp  lock 
and  feed  your  yawning  face.  That  same 
clerk  should  be  admonished  to  place 
said  brick  in  the  safe  and  give  you  a 
receipt  therefor. 

In  Washington  are  many  queer  look¬ 
ing  braves  of  strange  tribes  and  odd 
habits;  many  wigwams  of  most  unusual 
construction  and  quaint  outdoor  orna¬ 
mentation.  Do  not  try  to  enter  all  the 
latter  or  let  the  dwellers  thereof  lead 
you  wheresoever  they  might  will.  Keep 
aloof  from  strange  braves  and  bravesses. 

Be  careful,  too,  in  experimenting  with 
strange  mixtures  recommended  as  thirst 
quenchers,  and  unknown  articles  ol  food 
that  may  be  offered  you.  Fill  your¬ 


selves,  however,  with  the  uectar  of  good 
companionship  and  the  solid  food  of 
strong  organization  and  smoke  the  in¬ 
cense  laden  pipe  of  harmony  to  your 
heart’s  content. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  will 
gladly  give  any  and  all  of  you  introduc¬ 
tions  to  my  host  of  frinds  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


EMBLEMS  OF  THE  TRADE. 


They  arc  all  of  them  regular  bricks, 
and  mighty  chiefs,  everyone.  They  in- 
include :  Hydro  -  Fobia  -  the  -  pug  -  mill- 
man,  Bat-in-his-hat,  Dog-faced-Charlie- 
the-half-breed,  Blue-faced-paver,  Big- 
foot-Kali,  Man-afraid-of-the-dump-cars, 
Sewer  Brick  Jimmy,  Kill  Run  the- way- 
off-bearer,  and  our  old  friend  Stick-in- 
the-mud,  who,  I  am  afraid,  will  leave 
town  when  he  hears  of  your  coming. 

Chas.  Lederer. 


Better  Late  Than  Never. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Gentlemen: — Your  letter  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  my  subscription 
to  the  Clay-Worker  has  not  been  paid 
received.  In  reply,  will  say,  I  am  sorry 
it  has  been  unpaid  this  long,  but  as  you 
see  on  the  enclosed  draft  for  $5.00  dated 
June  13,  1891,  I  intended  to  remit  last 
June,  bought  the  draft  and  mislaid  it, 
and  forgot  all  about  it  until  I  got  your 
letter,  when  I  happened  to  find  the 
draft  put  away  in  a  drawer.  Please  give 
me  credit  for  the  enclosed  and  oblige. 
I  enclose,  also,  herewith  draft  for  $2.50 
for  which  please  send  me  the  book 
entitled  “Brickmaking  and  Burning.” 

Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am 

Yours  Truly, 

Will  mar,  Minn.  John  Dehlbom. 
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T  II  K  C  L  A  Y- W  O  R  K  E:  R. 


THE  PRIME  ESSENTIAL. 


AN  eminent  writer  in  speaking  of 
f  *  bricks  says  the  essential  qualities 
of  good,  brick  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

First — Uniformity.  Second  —  Regu¬ 
larity  of  shape.  Third — Strength. 
Fourth — Its  lowT  price. 

The  first  three  requirements  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  machinery  that  is 
properly  constructed  for  expressing  the 
clay  through  the  die  into  bars,  the  latter 
is  obtained  by  having  simple  and  effect¬ 
ive  labor  saving  devices.  We  know  of 
none  that  is  more  deserving  especial 
mention  for  labor  saving,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  simple  and  perfectly 
adjustable  as  to  take  up  the  wear  by 
adjustment,  and  not  composed  of  parts 
liable  to  break  or  excessive  strain  or 
wear,  than  the  Cunningham’s  Automatic 
Table. 

This  table  is  thoroughly  automatic  as 
the  bar  of  clay  operates  it  entirely  and 
is  not  driven  or  controlled  by  auxiliary 
belts  as  are  all  other  automatic  tables. 
This  insures  the  cuts  to  be  of  equal 
length  no  matter  how  fast  or  slow  the 
machine  may  be  making  brick — the 
capacity  of  the  table  is  only  limited  by 
the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine. 

Another  special  feature  of  this  table, 
and  a  great  advantage,  is  the  way  the 
wires  are  mounted.  They  are  on 
springs  which  hold  them  tight  but  will 
yield  to  foreign  substances,  such  as 
stones,  until  the  drop  pallet  goes  for¬ 
ward  with  the  severed  brick,  this  makes 
an  opening  that  lets  the  foreign  matter 
drop  below  and  gives  room  for  the  wire 
to  come  up  without  returning  through 
the  cut;  this  prevents  the  wires  being 
broken;  but  should  one  break  it  can  be 
easily  replaced  while  the  table  is  in 
operation.  For  testimonials  from  brick- 
makers  who  have  used  the  Cunningham 
table  write  the  manufacturers;  The 
Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frankfort, 
Ind.;  who  make  a  complete  line  of  stiff 
clay  machinery,  as  our  readers  may  see 
by  referring  to  pages  573  and  585  of 
this  journal. 


A  cynic  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
is  making  somebody  miserable.  Just 
think  of  a  lover  of  good  eating  filling 
himself  with  the  combination  of  indi¬ 
gestible  ingredients,  which  enter  into  a 
first-class  pudding,  and  complimenting 
the  cook  by  quoting  the  old  psalm : 
“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  of  it;”  only  to  hear  a  chronic 
growler  say:  “Not  so.  It’s  in  the  digest¬ 
ing  of  it.” 
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Nfetliods  of  Testing  the  Strength  ot 
Brick. 

E  ditor  C  lay-  Worker : 

Please  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  methods  practiced  by  the  United 
States  army  Engineers  and  other  ex¬ 
perts  in  testing  concrete  brick  and 
granite.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
examination  of  material  designed  for 
paving  purposes. 

In  a  late  issue  of  a  trade  journal  a 
very  clear  exposition  of  results,  rather 
than  methods  of  testing,  is  given.  A 
word  and  figure  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  in  Massachusetts. 
It  appears  that  they  use 
an  insulage  of  plaster  of 
Paris  to  secure  perfect 
contact;  that  is  to  say,  a 
cushion  of  plaster  serves, 
or  is  supposed  to  serve, 
the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  harmful  effects  from 
mechanical  inaccuracies 
left  on  the  surface  of  the 
material  to  be  tested. 
With  a  respect  born  of  a 
life-time  regard  for  our 
army  officers  I  yet  have 
this  to  say;  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  plaster 
thus  used  to  in  any  valuable  sense 
cause  it  to  resemble  the  material 
that  is  being  tested.  It  must  crumble ; 
it  does  crumble,  thus  leaving 
conditions  that  were  at  first  intended  to 
be  avoided.  Unequalled  influences 
must  produce  unscientific  results.  You 
are  well  aware  that  all  fine  paving 
material  when  in  actual  use  on  the 
street,  is  cushioned  against  the  shock  of 
traffic  by  an  elastic  bed  of  sand  which 
tops  the  foundations;  if  this  is  not  so 
then  the  work  is  improperly  executed ; 
added  to  this  we  find  that  the  legitimate 
contact  of  traffic  by  animals  or  wheels 
on  our  pavements  is  always  elastic. 
Having  thus  shown  that  nothing  that 
does  not  have  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity  can  be  properly  used  at  the 
testing,  I  am  permitted  to  add  that 
I  have  used  with  unusual  success  the 
best  half-inch  felt  pad  for  the  upper 
and  neither  face  upon  which  the  pres¬ 
sure  descends  with  exact  and  natural 
effects. 

Manufactures  and  users  of  annealed 
vitrified  paving  brick  will  find  that  their 
interests  are  particularly  subserved  by 
this  simple  and  effective  method  of  test¬ 
ing.  Five  thousand  pounds  extra  will 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  their  material 
if  thus  treated. 

We  are  all  looking  for  the  best  in 
everything,  and  that  superlative  degree 
begins  with  the  chemistry  of  the  goods, 
pressure  immediately  following;  fire, 
the  great  constructive  agent  comes  next; 
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when  the  result  will  be  accuracy  in 
shape,  non-absorption,  toughness,  su¬ 
perior  sanitary  conditions,  long  life  and 
economy.  W.  L.  S.  Baylky. 

C.  E.  &  M.  E. 


The  Strength  of  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker  : 

1  enclose  the  results  of  a  test  of  four 
brick,  which  I  think  will  be  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  load  carried  by 
brick  No.  1  surpasses  that  carried  by  any 
brick  yet  tested,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  by 
correspondence  with  several  parties. 

The  brick  were  all  made  from  clay 
obtained  in  this  vicinity  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Campbell.  They  were  made  on  an 
auger  machine,  No.  1  being  repressed  on 
a  hand  press,  the  others  being  ordinary 
brick.  The  difference  between  No.  2 
and  No.  3  was  simply  in  the  amount  of 
burning,  No.  2  being  burned  until  it 
was  partly  vitrified.  No.  4  was  from  the 
surface  clay  and  burned  red  in  color. 
Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
fact, which  I  have  often  noticed  in  testing 
brick,  that  an  over-burned  or  vitrified 
brick  is  likely  to  have  less  strength  than 
a  well  burned  one,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  poor  grade  of  brick  by  either 
over-burning  or  under-burning. 

All  the  brick  were  tested  entire  and 
and  on  edge  as  they  would  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  paving.  The  sides  were 
dressed  to  parallel  planes  on  an  emery 
wheel,  so  that  the  bearing  should  be 
uniform  over  every  part.  A  single  layer 
of  thick  paper  was  placed  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  brick  and  the  testing 
machine. 

The  following  shows  the  results  in 
tabular  form : 


The  repressed  brick  exhibits,  so  far  as 
the  writer  can  determine,  the  greatest 
crushing  strength  of  any  brick  on  re¬ 
cord;  it  is  also  superior  in  strength  to 
sandstone,  and  fully  four-fifths  as  strong 
as  granite. 

The  tests  of  stone  are  usually  made 
on  cubes  one  or  two  inches  on  each 
edge,  and  such  tests  show  a  greater 
strength  per  square  inch  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  form  of  the  block  was 
like  that  of  the  brick  tested;  so  if  the 
proper  allowance  for  form  could  be 
made,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
crushing  strength  of  Brick  No.  1  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  strongest 
granite. 

The  best  results  from  ordinary  pressed 
brick  usually  show  a  strength  from  6,000 
to  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  so 
that  the  other  bricks  tested,  considering 
the  quality  and  method  of  manufacture, 
show  an  extraordinary  strength. 

R.  C.  Carpenter. 


Opening  Up  a  New  Field. 

E  ditor  C  lay-  W<rrker ; 

Having  been  for  several  months  a 
subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper,  and 
receiving  through  its  columns  many 
profitable  pointers  in  the  way  of  show¬ 
ing  us  what  our  “go  ahead”  brethren  in 
the  clay  business  are  doing,  we  thought 
you  might  like  to  hear  how  we  are  get¬ 
ting  on. 

Our  plant  at  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  is 
about  completed,  the  machinery  con¬ 
sisting  of  dry  pan,  wood  frame,  Acme 
brick  machine,  revolving  screen,  cutting 
tables,  etc.  The  machinery  was  all  sold 
us  by  the  Frey-Sheckler  Company, 
whose  advertisement  we  saw  in  the 
Clay-Worker.  We  have  several  large 


RESULTS  OF  TEST. 


Name  of  Brick. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3. 

No.  4 

Weight  of  Brick  ,lbs. 

4.86 

5.14 

5.1 

5.00 

Dimensions 

7|x3|x2^ 

8x3|x2j| 

8x4x2^ 

7fx3|x2^ 

inches 

Cubic  Contents 

61.35 

70.7 

74.0 

67.20 

cu.  in 

Area  Strained 

16.95 

18.5 

18.5 

17.92 

sq.  in 

Height  of  Column 

3£ 

3i 

4 

3f 

inches 

Total  Stress: 


First  crack 

208,000 

84,000 

56,000 

Splinters  Fly 

250,000 

138,000 

Crushed 

254,000 

172,000 

180,000 

Stress  per  Sq.  Inch. 

First  Crack 

12,230 

4,580 

3,508 

Splinters  Fly 

14,800 

8,362 

Crushed 

14,990 

9,300 

10,909 

Color  of  Brick 

Light  Cream, 
f  Hom’geneous 

Light  Cream. 

Light  Cream. 

Fracture 

Black 

Homogeneous. 

|  Columnar. 

Vitrified. 

Position  First  ) 

One  Corner. 

Central. 

Central. 

Fracture  | 

Direction  of 

Fracture,  j 

Vertical. 

Diagonal. 

Vertical. 

Kind  of  Brick 

Repressed. 

Common 

Common. 

Specific  Gravity 

2.18 

2.01 

1.91 

Wt.  Per.  Cu.  Foot 

136.9 

125.6 

118.8 

48,000  pounds. 
108,000  ” 
141,200  ” 


2,600  ” 
6,000  ” 
7,880  ” 

Red. 

Homogeneous. 


At  One  End. 
Vertical. 

Common-Top  Soil 
2.07 

129.0  Pounds. 


Fracture  eonchoidal,  slightly  granular. 


and  valuable  clay  properties  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  and  our  capacity  at 
present  is  20,000  per  day.  Our  specialty 
will  be  fire  brick  and  fire  clay,  but  we 
propose,  also,  to  make,  in  addition  to 
to  fire  brick,  building  brick,  drain  tile 
and  such  other  clay  ware  as  we  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  add  from  time  to  time.  Our 
field  of  operation  is  a  wide  one,  the  de¬ 
mand  at  present  being  supplied  from 
the  East.  This  makes  the  price  high, 
owing  to  the  freight.  We  save  this  and 
have  already  made  contracts  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  smelters  for  fire  blocks, 
etc.  Our  capital  is  $250,000,  and  we  are 
in  the  business  to  stay. 

The  Socorro  Fire  Clay  Co., 

J.  W.  Monteith, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


New  York  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in 
the  brick  trade  here  this  month.  It  is 
time  that  a  great  many  brick  have  been 
put  on  the  market,  but  there  was 
good  reason  for  this  action,  namely,  the 
annual  fear  that  the  close  of  navigation 
would  find  the  market  bare  of  material. 

The  demand  has  very  nearly  equalized 
the  supply,  with  a  small  surplus  left  in 
the  market  every  day  sufficient  to 
guarentee  the  advantages  of  the  market 
in  favor  of  the  buyer.  An  unusually 
large  amount  of  pale  brick  has  come 
down  the  river,  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night,  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
they  have  sold  unusually  cheap,  in  con¬ 
sequence — some  of  then  as  low  as  $1.75 
per  thousand.  The  better  price,  though 
it  must  be  explained,  was  for  a  very  few 
inferior  lots.  The  good  quality  was 
held  at  $2.00,  and  as  soon  as  the  un- 
nusual  influx  ceased,  recovered  their 
tone  and  are  now  selling  at  from  $2.00 
to  $2.50.  Hard  brick  range  in  price 
from  $4.75  to  $5.50,  while,  the  Jersey 
brick  men  have  advanced  the  prices  of 
their  output  from  $4.50  to  $5.00. 

Bric-a-Brac. 


Respectfully  Referred  to  “R.  Brick” 
and  “Tim  Tinker.” 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  looking  the  matter  up  with  a 
view  of  putting  in  a  plant  this  winter, 
to  be  ready  for  spring  work.  The  plant 
will  be  small,  but  I  want  it  first-class. 
Our  clay  will  make  a  very  good  hand 
made,  or  slop  brick.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  tile,  if  they  could  be 
got  at  a  fair  price,  but  we  have  to  ship 
about  100  miles. 

Considerable  building  is  contemplated 
here,  including  a  Court  House  and, 
perhaps,  three  or  four,  or  more,  new 
stores,  besides  the  regular  county  trade. 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  memo, 
of  the  machinery  that  will  be  necessary 
to  start  a  good  brick  and  tile  yard  with 
a  capacity  of.  say,  10,000  to  15,000  brick 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  the  probable 
expense  of  the  entire  plant  ready  to 
start,  and  what  precautions  will  be 
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necessary  to  know  if  the  clay  will  make 
tile.  We  know  it  will  make  a  fire 
brick,  ^s  before  stated,  and,  if  so,  why 
should  it  not  make  a  corresponding 
quality  of  tile?  P.  L.  Hunt. 

Harlan,  Iowa. 


Gaseous  Fuel. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Mr.  Waplington  concedes  to  me  the 
privilege  of  a  closing  reply.  As  he  has 
written  eight  columns,  and  I  four  and 
one  half,  there  seems  to  be  a  margin  of 
space  in  my  favor.  At  last  Mr.  Wap¬ 
lington  has  given  us  data  from  which  to 
calculate  the  saving  by  his  method,  if 
his  figures  are  correct.  He  burned  one 
thousand  brick  of  92  or  96  cubic  inches 
each  with  seven-tenths  of  a  ton  of  slack 
coal. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Pierce  of  Peoria,  burned  by 
some  other  method  one  thousand  brick 
with  eleven-fifteenths  of  a  ton  of  coal ; 
reduced  to  a  common  denominator  Mr. 
W.  uses  one  hundred  and  five  one 
hundred  and  fiftieths  and  Mr.  Pierce  one 
hundred  and  ten  one  hundred  and 
fiftieths  of  a  ton.  I  don’t  know  the  size 
of  Mr.  Pierce’s  brick ;  our  moulds  are 
eight  and  three-fourths  inches  long,  four 
inches  wide  and  two  and  one  half  inches 
deep;  capacity  eighty-seven  cubic  inches 
and  we  burn  with  263  pounds  of  coal 
per  thousand  brick.  We  could  use 
bituminous  slack  alone  if  it  was  in  our 
market  but  it  is  not  known  to  the  trade 
here. 

It  is  useless  to  carry  on  discussion 
with  a  man  who  knows  so  many  things 
that  are  not  so.  When  .this  discussion 
commenced  I  had  a  firm  belief  that  Mr. 
Waplington  and  Mr.  Davis  had  taken  a 
decided  stand  that  converting  coal  into 
fuel  gas  was  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  He 
has  argued  about  our  great  loss  of  heat 
in  burning  with  coal,  and  now  gives  his 
whole  case  away  in  his  statistics.  And 
what  a  change  from  the  serene  suavity 
of  his  first  communication,  compared 
Avith  the  epithets  in  his  last. 

S.  P.  Crafts. 


Business  vs.  Sentiment. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

As  the  sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is 
approaching  very  rapidly,  it  is  time  that 
those  who  give  thought  to  the  Convention 
and  its  needs,  should  formulate  in  their 
minds  such  changes  and  reforms  as  may 
suggest  themselves  for  the  government 
of  our  meetings. 

It  was  a  pretty  sentiment  that  first 
impelled  our  esteemed  brethren  to 
establish  the  precedent  of  electing  as 
our  presiding  officer,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  craft  in  the  city  in  which  the 
Convention  is  held.  As  I  said  before, 
this  is  a  sentiment,  and  sentiment  is  a 
good  thing  in  literature,  art,  and  the 
aesthetic,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
manufacturing  of  brick,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  thereof,  we  Avould  profit  by 
relegating  sentiment  to  its  proper  sphere. 


I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  men 
who  have  presided  o\Ter  our  deliberations 
in  the  past.  They  have  been  grand, 
good  men,  and  have  been  wisely  selected 
for  us,  but  the  practice  of  having  our 
chief  officer  selected  for  us  by  a  few 
persons  is  wrong  in  principle  and  may 
Avork  us  injury  in  the  future.  Our 
presidents, ex-officers,  become  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  In  their  hands 
rests  the  future  success  or  failure  of  our 
beloved  Association.  I  desire  to  see  the 
board  made  up  of  the  vigorous,  active, 
interested  members  of  our  craft;  who 
have  proven  their  loyalty  in  the  past 
and  whose  devotion  to  our  interests,  is  a 
guaranty  of  their  future  fidelity. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  further  into  this 
subject,  nor  to  take  up  further  space  in 
your  esteemed  journal;  I  only  desire  to 
say  that  I  shall  go  to  Washington  pre¬ 
pared  to  urge  for  the  presidency  the 
best  aA’ailable  man,  be  he  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Boston,  St.  Louis  or  any  other 
city.  Very  Respectfully, 

W.  H.  Alsip. 


An  Iowa  Brickmaker’s  VieAVS. 

Editor  C  lay- Worker  : 

As  other  people  have  something  to 
say  now  and  then  as  to  what  they  are 
doing,  may  be  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  a  short  description  of  our 
works. 

We  are  situated  at  Riverside,  Iowa,  a 
beautiful  little  town  of  about  one 
thousand.  We  are  small  fish,  make 
one  and  one-half  million  brick  a  year 
but  sell  all  we  can  make.  We  have  a 
soft  clay  Avithout  any  stones,  and  make 
side  cut  brick  on  one  of  H.  Brewer  & 
Co’s  No.  6  Machines,  and  dry  them  on 
iron  cars  in  tunnels  which  we  heat 
Avith  coal  slack,  and  dry  in  48  hours. 
We  got  up  the  tunnel  ourselves  and  it 
works  well.  We  make  red  building 
brick  and  burn  them  in  an  old-fashioned 
up-draft  clamp  kiln. 

We  study  R.  Brick’s  Hints  and  learn 
many  things  from  them.  We  used  to 
make  the  hand  mould  brick,  and  flop 
them  all  over  the  yard,  but  we  have 
quit  that  method  long  since  and  Avould 
regret  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  style 
again.  In  fact,  we  would  not  do  it. 

We  are  like  a  great  many  more  that 
we  hear  talking — we  take  the  Clay- 
Worker  and  could  not  nor  would  not 
do  without  it  if  it  cost  $5.00  a  year.  It 
contains  the  opinions  of  many  “long¬ 
headed”  brickmakers,  and  advertise¬ 
ments  of  all  machinery  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  know  where  to  get,  Avhen 
Ave  are  in  want  of  such  things. 

We  just  arrived  home  from  a  week’s 
visit  in  Illinois  looking  through  several 
large  brick  plants,  and,  in  particular, 
that  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 
at  Galesburgh,  Ill.,  where  we  met  Mr 
W.  S.  Purington,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  works,  and  who 
is  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  spared  no 
pains  in  showing  us  about  the  works. 
One  appreciates  such  kindness  as  this, 
especially  when  away  from  home.  It, 


also,  shows  the  character  of  a  man  when 
he  will  notice  and  shoAV  attention  to 
such  small  fry  as  Ave  are,  Avhen  we  go  to 
see  such  monumental  Avorks.  Indeed, 
we  think  it  was  very  clever  of  Mr. 
Purington.  He  was  very  busy,  had  a 
great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to,  and 
yet  he  did  not  neglect  to  treat  us  white. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Matteson,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  whom  Ave  met,  is  also  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman. 

They  have  two  Chambers  Machines, 
two  Chicago  Dryers  and  16  of  Eudaly’s 
kilns.  They  make  150,000  brick  a  day 
and  there  are  no  poor  ones  among 
them.  They  are  all  vitrified,  perfect, 
No.  1  Pavers.  They  have  a  fine  bank  of 
shale  clay  and  every  thing  was  in  ship¬ 
shape  order. 

Mr.  Purington  invited  us  to  come 
again,  and  we  certainly  will  be  glad  to 
do  so  when  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Fearing  this  will  get  tiresome  to  your 
readers,  will  close.  Wish  we  could  go 
to  the  convention,  but  it  is  a  little  too 
far  away  and  Ave  will  wait  until  it  is  held 
nearer  home.  However,  we  will  not  be 
entirely  deprived  of  the  benefits,  be¬ 
cause,  don’t  you  knov,  we  can  read  it 
all  in  the  Clay-Worker. 

Mr.  Editor,  please  let  us  know  when 
our  subscription  expires  and  Ave  will 
remit  $2.00  for  another  year. 

Yours  Fraternally, 

H.  L.  Swift  &  Co. 


After  the  Machine  Men. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker : 

I  have  read  the  advertisements  in  the 
Clay-Worker  from  the  front  page  to 
the  back,  and  am  in  such  a  bewildered 
state  of  mind  that  I  can  but  compare 
the  advertisers  to  a  crowd  of  hotel 
porter’s  tackling  a  man  from  the  rural 
districts  as  he  alights  from  the  train. 
Just  stop  and  see  how  they  blow  and 
howl  and  cry  down  one  another  un¬ 
til  the  poor  man  turns  away  in  disgust 
and  goes  away  to  find  out,  on  his  oavii 
hook,  which  is  the  biggest  liar  of  the 
howling  gang. 

Now  this  man  represents  the  ma¬ 
chinery  purchaser,  or  rather  the  pros¬ 
pective  inquiring  buyer,  and  the 
howling  gang  of  porter’s,  the  machinery 
manufacturers. 

The  man  with  a  $250.00  outfit  has  as 
big  an  ad.  as  the  $3,000.00  man  and  the 
$250.00  man  blows  just  as  loud  and 
long,  and  makes  just  the  same  guaran¬ 
tee  and  runs  his  competitors  down  just 
as  hard  as  the  $3000.00  man,  and  vice 
versa.  All  I  can  say  is  shame  on  them ! 
Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  good 
machines  for  every  purchaser  on  the 
market,  and  this  is  a  glorious  big 
America,  and  lots  of  people  in  it,  and 
room  for  all  and  no  need  of  so  much 
misrepresentation. 

The  outcome  of  this  is  a  great  de¬ 
triment  to  the  machinery  builders,  for 
all  are  compelled  to  make  broader 
guarantees  and  to  sell  the  machinery 
on  long  time  trials,  etc.,  while  if  there 
were  less  blowing  and  better  and  stronger 
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machinery  made  it  would  be  better  for 
all  concerned. 

Such  proceedings  cause  the  entire 
machinery  fraternity  to  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  causing  more  expense 
each  year  to  sell  their  products,  which  of 
course,  we  have  to  pay  when  we  pur¬ 
chase  the  machinery  we  must  have. 

The  misrepresentation  does  not  end 
in  the  trade  journals,  but  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  carried  out,  or  is  an  incentive 
to  the  traveling  man  to  do  so;  still  the 
employer  of  these  men  says  he  does  not 
sanction  or  encourage  his  men  to  de¬ 
fame  or  lie  about  others  machinery.  May 
be  so,  but  his  flaming  “ad.”  sets  the  exam¬ 
ple. 

It  is  high  time  there  was  an  end 
being  put  to  this;  let  the  machinery  be 
sold  on  its  merit  only. 

Why  should  not  the  machinery  men 
form  a  more  friendly  and  social  relation, 
following  the  example  of  the  Brick 
Manufacturers.  Tim  Tinker. 


In  and  About  St  Louis 

E  ditor  Clay-  Worker : 

The  year  amongst  the  brickmakers, 
up  to  September  1,  promised  to  be  the 
most  prosperous  ever  known  here,  but, 
when  prospects  for  a  good  fall  trade 
were  brightest,  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  market,  and  the  makers  were  left 
with  large  stocks  on  their  hands.  1  rices 
naturally  decreased,  and  the  loss  this 
fall  will  nearly  offset  the  summer’s 
gains. 

The  season  is  now  practically  over  in 
this  section,  one  or  two  of  the  local 
yards,  as  well  as  those  at  Collinsville, 
Ill.,  having  shut  down.  Some  brick  are 
being  furnished  on  the  large  jobs,  on 
which  work  will  be  done  whenever  the 
weather  permits,  and  a  few  small  ones. 

The  prospects  for  the  spring  trade, 
however,  continue  to  grow  brighter,  and 
some  very  large  jobs  are  being  figured 
upon — notably  the  Rialto  Building,  and 
the  Mercantile  Club  will  also  construct 
a  handsome  home  as  soon  as  the  winter 
season  is  over.  Plans  are  being  drawn 
for  a  handsome  ten-story  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Olive  streets,  a  valuable  corner  occupied 
by  a  few  dilapidated  buildings. 

'  The  tile  and  culvert  people  are  at  the 
tail  end  of  their  season,  though  they 
have  had  a  very  busy  year  of  it,  and  for 
this  time  of  the  year  are  receiving  a  very 
satisfactory  number  of  orders. 

Terra  cotta  work  continues  to  grow  in 
popularity,  and  no  building  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  its  enteiing 
liberally  into  the  construction.  The 
demand  has  become  fastidious,  too,  and 
the  old  stock  designs  are  being  super¬ 
seded  by  the  work  of  clever  artists.  The 
Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  this  city, 
have  been  kept  busy  all  year,  and  have 
their  hands  full  yet  in  filling  orders. 
Tli is  company  have  been  favored  with 
public  work,  as  they  are  now  supplying 
court  houses  at  Fairfield,  la.,  and  War¬ 
saw,  Wis.,  in  addition  to  the  above  and 
Government  buildings  at  Texarkana, 


Ark.;  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Monroe,  La. 
They  are  also  beginning  a  very  hand¬ 
some  job  on  the  Wainwright  building, 
Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  here. 

The  Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 
Co.  people,  the  new  competitors  in  this 
market,  are  highly  elated  over  their 
prospects  thus  far  and  confident  for  the 
future.  They  will  shortly  place  upon 
the  market  a  new  hydraulic  press,  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooke.  They  gave 
it  a  trial  recently  and  found  its  auto¬ 
matic  action  to  be  perfect.  Improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made  in  one  or  two  minor 
particulars,  and  they  state  that  they  will 
then  have  a  world  beater.  They  are 
also  pushing  the  kiln  invented  by  W.  P. 
Grath.  They  placed  one  in  a  yard  at 
Newbern,  Ill.,  where,  with  inferior  fuel, 
they  claim  an  average  yield  of  50  per 
cent,  stock  brick.  Mr.  Grath  will  go 
over  in  a  few  days  to  superintend  the 
next  burn. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Birmingham,  Mo.’ 
recently  secured  a  patent  on  a  dry  press 
brick  machine.  Its  point  of  difieienee 
from  the  other  dry  press  machines  is 
that  the  pressure  is  derived  from  three 
sets  of  toggles,  one  very  large  set  and 
two  small  ones,  the  large  set  opening 
and  closing  the  smaller  sets  by  being 
pushed  and  pulled.  By  this  method 
the  inventor  claims  there  is  no  loss  of 
pressure,  it  all  centering  upon  the  brick 
while  being  pressed.  He  also  claims  a 
great  economy  in  power  required. 

H.  Steliern,  proprietor  of  a  yard  at 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  visited  St.  Louis, 
November  28. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  have 
been  rather  unfortunate  during  the  past 
month.  On  the  evening  of  November 
23  fire  did  $750  damage,  principally  to 
machinery,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  inst.  a  straw  shed  was  burned  with 
six  carloads  of  straw.  The  damage  at 
this  fire  was  about  $1,500.  Both  fires 
occurred  at  the  yards  on  Kings  High¬ 
way  and  New  Manchester  road.  The 
latter  is  attributed  to  tramps  who  had 
been  making  a  bed-chamber  of  thestraw 
house. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Graves,  of  the  Hydraulic, 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Nation’s  Capi¬ 
tal.  It  is  supposed  he  fixed  the  “speak¬ 
ership”  question  while  there. 

The  latest  acquisition  to  the  ranks  is 
the  Monterey  Brick  Co.,  Hutchinson, 
Kas.,  capitalized  at  $50,000. 

“Terra  Cotta.” 


Weatliering  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Our  benevolent  friend  contributes 
some  very  valuable  information  in  his 
article  in  the  November  Clay-Worker 
on  “Weathering  Clay.” 

From  practical  experience  I  can  state 
that  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  clay 
preparing  customs.  But  allow  me  to 
describe  it  more  fully.  Suppose  you 
have  knappy  clay  or  marl,  put  it  through 
a  grinding  mill  to  the  thickness  of  a 
silver  dollar,  and  be  sure  to  spread  it  no 
thicker  than  the  frost  will  go  through. 


Run  water  over  the  top  in  troughs,  and 
get  an  iron  bar  and  put  holes  through 
to  the  floor  or  ground,  and  thoroughly 
soak  it.  Plastic  clays  do  not  need  grind¬ 
ing,  but  be  sure  to  get  each  course 
weathered  and  frozen  before  you  put  on 
another,  and  so  on. 

Alfred  Yates. 


Items  From  up  the  Hudson. 

Editor  Clay-  Worker: 

No  doubt  many  of  your  readers 
thought  it  a  strange  admission  on  my 
part  in  your  last  issue  where  I  am  made 
to  say  that  the  Haverstraw  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  not  made  their  usual  comple¬ 
ment  by  a  “million,”  as  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  shortage  was 
“millions.”  “Good”  John  Wannamaker’s 
postal  service  is  accused  of  many  short¬ 
comings.  Possibly  some  of  his  clerks 
captured  my  s. 

Before  this  reaches  you,  no  doubt,  all 
yards  along  the  Hudson  will  have 
burned  their  last  kiln.  At  Haverstraw, 
the  Excelsior  Co.,  moulded  their  last 
pit  on  the  5th  of  November,  being  the 
last  to  mould  of  the  many  yards  located 
here.  Last  winter  they  made  a  con¬ 
tract  for  eleven  million  of  brick  at  $G.OO 
per  M.,  delivered  in  New  York.  When 
it  became  known,  manufacturers  said: 
“Can  it  be  possible  for  such  a  quantity 
of  brick,  and  at  such  a  low  figure.”  Facts 
are  stubborn  realities  and  in  this  case 
the  company  is  to  be  congratulated. 

They  have  made  a  good  rent  for  their 
material  as  well  as  keeping  their  vessels 
going,  thereby  earning  a  good  percentage 
on  their  investment.  I  think  that  some 
member  of  the  firm,  or  all  of  them, 
must  be  endowed  with  that  “foresight” 
that  “R.  Brick”  in  one  of  his  articles 
thought  was  necessary  for  a  thorough 
brickmaker. — “One  that  knows  what  is 
going  to  occur.” 

The  Excelsior  Company  will  expend 
about  $30,000  on  improvements  this 
winter.  They  have  docked  in  a  large 
area  and  are  busy  filling  it  in;  will 
shift  their  sheds  out  so  that  eleven  rows 
will  hold  a  pit  of  brick  of  22,000,  where 
it  now  takes  fifteen  rows  for  the  same 
number  of  brick.  I  hear  some  of  your 
readers  say:  “How about  the  truckers?” 
They  will  “git  thar,”  never  fear. 

About  five  minutes  walk  from  this  com¬ 
pany’s  yard  is  a  yard  that  for  many  years 
could  mould  but  nine  pits  a  week.  The 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
that  was  not  a  brick  manufacturer.  The 
first  move  he  made  was  to  lengthen  the 
yard,  so  that  they  could  run  twro 
machines  a  day.  The  yard  held  four 
hundred  moulds  long.  When  someone 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
truckers  would  not  be  able  to  keep  in, 
he  said:  “You  must  educate  them  up  to 
it,”  or  in  other  words,  educate  them  to 
run  their  legs  off.  All  the  same,  the 
yard  is  leased  for  $1.25  per  M.,  compelled 
to  make  four  million  a  year,  or  pay  for 
them,  and  one  quarters  rent  in  advance. 
On  the  first  of  the  year  all  brick  made 
to  be  paid  for,  which  would  mean  that 
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the  lessee  would  in  a  season  when  it 
paid  to  run  up  to  capacity,  pay  for  all 
brick  made  over  the  quantity  agreed 
upon  in  lease.  By  this  arrangements, 
the  lt.isor  will  have  all  his  rent.  The 
manufacturer  has  his  brick  under  his 
shed  which  will  take  until  next  June  to 
market. 

I  may  here  state  that  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  yard  told  me  that  they 
would  not  make  over  three  million  this 
season,  thereby  making  the  land  owner  a 
present  of  $1250.00,  as  he  said  it  was 
better  to  pay  that  amount  than  make 
the  other  million  and  lose  more. 

As  1  look  over  your  columns  each 
month,  and  see  the  different  machines 
and  see  the  testimonials  of  merit  by 
those  who  have  used  them,  I  look  for, 
to  us  in  this  section,  the  familiar  names 
of  Ver  Valen,  Waldron  and  Wiles.  Step 
into  the  first  yard  below  the  village  and 
go  from  yard  to  yard,  look  at  the  front 
plate,  and  we  will  see  no  other  name 
but  one  of  the  above.  The  name  of 
Ver  Valen  so  long  and  favorably  known, 
will  soon  be  unknown  on  brickyards,  as 
advancing  years  have  caused  him  to 
withdraw  from  business.  His  foundry 
has  been  dismantled. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  a 
company  used,  I  think,  a  Chambers 
Machine.  It  was  not  a  success.  The 
brick  would  not  stand  the  frost,  and  I 
believe  the  fault  found  with  them  in 
New  York  market  was  that  they  were  so 
compact  that  the  mortar  would  not 
adhere  properly.  The  yards  were  in 
existence  but  a  few  years  ago.  To-day 
there  is  nothing  but  the  “tub  process” 
(soft  mud)  in  use. 

There  are  but  three  covered  yards  in 
Haverstraw,  and  I  think,  six  pallet  yards. 
There  is  not  a  tempering  wheel  in  use. 
The  last  to  use  them  was  the  firm  of 
Wood  &  Keenan,  who  stand  at  the  head 
as  manufacturers  of  common,  hard 
brick.  They  used  to  temper  with  horse 
power  and  wipe  out  with  the  same. 
They  have  put  in  steam  and  use  soak 
pits,  and  their  brick  still  retain  their 
lead  in  the  market. 

There  is  one  yard  in  Haverstraw  that 
is  built  on  ground  where  the  clay  was 
taken  out  and  then  filled  in  and  a  yard 
erected.  In  another  case  there  was  a 
yard  discontinued,  the  clay  taken  out, 
filled  in,  and  now  a  four-machine  yard  is 
occupying  the  site.  The  hole  that  was 
left  was  connected  with  the  Hudson 
river  by  digging  a  canal  about  fifty  feet 
long.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  pass 
over  the  West  Shore  R.  R.,  and  will 
look  down  toward  the  river  just  below 
the  village  it  is  in  plain  sight. 

In  another  case  for  forty  years  a  piece 
of  property  laid  idle  because  the  clay 
had  been  used  up,  and  the  owner  started 
to  make  a  half  mile  track  on  the  prop¬ 
erty;  he  died,  and  the  property  passed 
to  his  son-in-law.  About  six  years  ago, 
he  thought  he  would  bore  the  land;  he 
found  plenty  of  blue  clay.  The  old 
yard  had  dug  out  the  bottom  clay  for 
five  or  six  feet,  or  just  deep  enough  to 
take  the  screenings  from  the  sand  on 


top,  as  the  manufacturers  of  that  day 
thought  it  would  ruin  them  if  they  had 
to  pump  out  a  bank — a  clay  bank,  I 
mean. 

To-day  all  yards  have  their  steam 
pumps  in  their  banks. 

Sand,  sand,  where  are  you  to  come 
from  to  use  up  the  clay  in  the  years  to 
come,  when  the  banks  are  worked  out? 
The  steam  shovel  or  dredge  will  then 
appear  on  the  scene  to  take  out  of  the 
river  the  finest  of  blue  clay. 

There  is  one  yard  here  that  uses  a 
railroad  of  very  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
to  get  its  product  to  the  tide  water;  a 
dummy  engine  being  the  powei. 

I  am  able  to  report  a  small  break  in 
the  prices  of  brick  this  month,  but  it  is 
the  kind  that  tends  to  “break”  a  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Pale  has  dropped  about  50 
cents  per  M;  they  were  low  enough  be¬ 
fore. 

My  New  York  advice  says  the  market 
shows  twenty  barges  and  a  number  of 
sailing  vessels  in  the  market  yesterday. 
Prices  about  the  same  for  hard  ;  $4.50 
and  $5.25  for  Haverstraws;  Up  Rivers, 
$4.25  and  $4.75;  Hackensack,  $4.75; 
Pale,  $2.00,  $1.50  and  $1.25.  The  last 
named  figure  is  the  amount  of  freight 
on  them,  besides  one  shilling  for  selling. 
Thanksgiving  day  has  just  past.  I 
should  think  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  Pale  that  sold  for  that  cost  has  just 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  no  larger 
shrinkage,  that  the  commission  man 
was  able  to  sell  for  the  freight. 

A.  N.  Oltimer. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker : 

Brickmaking  is  almost  at  a  standstill. 
There  are  a'  few  yards  operating  on  half 
time  but  many  are  shut  down  altogether. 
All  are  fairly  busy,  however,  but  have 
enough  brick  left  over  from  the  spring 
and  summer  run  to  last  them  well  into 
winter. 

The  massive  brick  and  stone  bridges 
over  the  streets  on  the  lines  of  the 
Reading  Terminal,  are  well  under  way, 
and  no  doubt,  but  what  this  road  will 
eat  up  millions  of  brick  before  the  work 
is  finished. 

The  Peerless  Brick  Co.,  are  quite 
busy.  They  have  the  contract  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  new  Market  House  at  the 
Reading  Depot,  12th  and  Market  Street, 
with  the  buff  brick,  and  it  is  said  the 
number  of  brick  required  will  be  very 
large. 

Henry  H.  Hartman,  a  Pottstown 
brickmaker  had  invested  $500,000  in 
that  borough  a  few  years  ago,  and  has 
recently  sold  the  same  land  for  $7,500, 
after  utilizing  the  clay  thereon  for  brick¬ 
making  purposes. 

Armstrong  &  Conkling,  manufacturers 
of  architectural  terra  cotta,  with  plant 
on  46th  St.  and  Girard  Avenue,  are  to 
build  a  kiln  house  and  drying  and 
moulding  rooms.  The  buildings,  three 
in  one,  will  stand  on  the  north  side  of 
Girard  Avenue,  west  of  45th  Street,  and 
will  measure  fory-six  feet  front  by  nine¬ 


ty-five  feet  deep,  with  brick  as  the 
building  material. 

The  Bustleton  Brick  Co.,  Lmt’d.,  have 
commenced  action  against  the  Creseent- 
ville  Brick  Co.,  on  a  contract  for  brick 
sold  and  delivered.  The  defence  claimed 
that  the  plantiffs  had  not  kept  their 
contract  and  that  the  Crescentville  Co. 
were  entitled  to  a  set  off  for  the  loss 
incurred  in  consequence.  Verdict  ren¬ 
dered  for  plaintiffs. 

Dr.  Liftman,  the  must  noted  chemist 
in  this  city,  has  analyzed  the  white 
deposit  on  bricks,  and  has  found  it  to 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Magnes¬ 
ium  Sulphate,  Epsom  Salts.  Its  presence 
is  thus  accounted  for:  Mortar  contains 
lime  and  Magnesium,  while  the  air  is 
full  of  Sulphuric  acid,  and,  which,  upon 
contact  with  the  mortar,  metamorphoses 
it  into  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  of 
magnesium.  The  brick  itself  is  porous, 
and  after  a  rain  exudes  water,  and  with 
the  water  the  sulphate  of  lime,  being 
insoluble,  remains  behind.  The  water 
finally  evaporates  and  thus  the  mag¬ 
nesium  sulphate  residue  is  formed  which 
so  mars  the  beauty  of  brick  buildings. 
The  remedy  for  this  efflorescence  is  the 
painting  of  the  brick  either  with  the 
ordinary  article  or  with  paraffine.  If 
householders,  instead  of  muttering  cus¬ 
tomary  curses,  would  mount  ladders 
and  carefully  scrape  oft’  this  deposit  they 
would  have  on  hand  a  constant  supply 
of  epsom  salts. 

A  company  composed  chiefly  of  well 
known  builders  is  to  be  organized  in 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  mortar.  A  number  of  Philadelphia 
capitalists  are  to  back  the  scheme  to¬ 
gether  the  Charles  Warner  Company,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  who  have  already 
started  a  company  of  this  character  in 
that  city. 

A  number  of  the  prominent  builders 
of  this  city  took  a  trip  to  Wilmington 
to  inspect  the  works  in  operation  and 
expressed  themselves  highly  in  favor  of 
the  methods  used.  The  idea  is  a  new 
one  and  is  destined  to  do  away  with  the 
mixing  of  mortar  by  hand. 

Pompeiian,  or  mottled  brick,  have 
become  very  popular,  and  the  Peerless 
Brick  Co.  have  about  as  much  as  they 
can  do  in  supplying  them  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  streets,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  outside  districts,  have 
been  paved  with  West  Virginia  vitri¬ 
fied  brick.  Those  that  have  been  laid 
for  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  years, 
notably  in  West  Philadelphia,  have  given 
very  good  satisfaction.  When  properly 
put  down,  our  contractors  say,  it  makes 
the  best  roadbed  now  in  use.  It  is  much 
better  than  the  asphaltum  in  that  it 
gives  a  foothold  for  the  horses,  and  is 
easier  to  remove  when  the  street  is  to  be 
dug  up  for  the  purpose  of  laying  water 
or  gas  pipes.  For  the  better  class  of 
building  a  fine  grade  of  the  vitrified 
fire  brick  is  being  used  for  the  building 
of  fronts,  which  give  a  very  handsome 
appearance  to  the  structure. 

Manufacturers  of  brick  machinery,  as 
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a  rule,  have  little  to  do  just  now,  but  the 
idea  prevails  generally  that  the  coming 
year  will  be  an  unusually  prosperous 
one.  Anon. 


Do  the  Most  Successlul  Brickniakers 
Use  Machines  of  Large  Capacity. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  Tim  Tinker’s  letter  in  the  No¬ 
vember  number  of  the  Clay-Worker. 
By  the  tone  of  this  epistle  he  has  let  his 
mind  run  through  a  Chambers  ma¬ 
chine,  and  makes  the  startling  assertion 
that  the  most  successful  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  country  use  large  capac¬ 
ity  machines.  In  the  first  place,  who  is 
a  successful  brick  manufacturer?  Is  he 
one  who  makes  the  greatest  number  of 
bricks  per  day,  or  is  it  one  who  has 
carefully  experimented  with  his  clay, 
learned  how  to  produce  the  best  results 
and  runs  his  plant  in  an  economical 
manner?  The  greatest  number  of 
brickmakers  in  the  country  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  so  situated  that  they  cannot  use 
a  machine  of  large  capacity,  even  if 
they  could  buy  one.  If  a  manufacturer 
makes  the  best  brick  from  the  clay  he  is 
working,  and  keeps  his  expenses  down 
so  there  is  a  good  profit  for  him,  he  is  a 
successful  brick  maker,  be  his  works 
large  or  small. 

Tbe  capacity  of  a  yard  is  what  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  canmake  and  make  the  best. 
Probably  Mr.  Tim  Tinker  has  seen  yards 
where  brick  were  made  by  hand  success¬ 
fully.  Seems  to  me  I  have  heard  of 
some  such  cases.  At  least  the  manu¬ 
facturer  saved  some  money  out  of  the 
business.  In  our  country  if  a  man 
makes  money  out  of  the  business  he  is 
engaged  in  he  is  looked  upon  as  being 
successful.  What  in  the  world  would 
nine  out  of  ten  brickmakers  in  the 
United  States  do  with  a  machine  which 
makes  from  50,000  to  60,000  bricks  per 
day?  They  would  lie  idle  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  and  I  am  dead  sure  that 
wouldn’t  be  a  howling  success.  It  is 
probable  that  if  I  were  in  a  city  where  I 
could  use  a  machine  of  large  capacity, 
and  could  find  sale  for  all  I  could  make, 
I  would  have  one.  Then  it  is  more 
probable  that  if  I  had  the  capital  to 
build  such  a  plant  I  would  buy  a  farm, 
and  also  what  few  brick  I  should  want 
to  use.  The  last  question  Mr.  Tinker 
asks  is,  “What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
two  machines  of  small  capacity  and 
they  should  both  break  down  at  the 
same  time.”  That  seems  to  be  an  idle 
question.  Why,  telegraph  for  repairs 
immediately,  allee  samee,  you  had 
break  in  big  machine.  Why. 


“One-half  of  the  world  does  not  know’ 
how  the  other  half  lievs;”  quoth  an 
original  thinker  in  a  select  company, 
one  evening.  “You  never  lived  in  our 
town,  out  in  ‘Elinoy,’  or  you  would ’nt 
talk  that  way,”  was  the  reply  of  a  live 
‘sucker’  who  "had  been  victimized  by  the 
town  gossiper,” 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  ADVERTISING. 


The  first  thing  is  to  have  for  sale 
something  that  somebody  needs.  The 
object  is  to  inform  him  where  he  can 
get  it;  here  an  important  consideration 
is  a  paper  that  he  is  likely  to  see.  A 
man  having  a  good  work  horse  for  sale 
would  not  seek  a  sporting  man’s  paper, 
but  a  paper  read  by  sensible  business 
men;  while  a  sport,  having  a  fancy  horse 
to  sell,  would  steer  clear  of  a  paper  read 
by  sensible  men.  It  is  not  always  the 
paper  that  has  the  largest  circulation 
that  is  the  best  advertising  medium. 
The  value  of  a  paper  as  an  advertising 
medium  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  readers  much  more  than  upon  their 
number.  The  New  York  Herald  is  abet¬ 
ter  medium  for  “personals”  relating  to 
matrimonial  correspondence  than  ithe 
Tribune,  because  the  kind  that  look  for 
such  advertisements  take  the  Herald, 
not  the  Tribune.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  who  has  substantial  goods  for 
sale  finds  ten  readers  in  the  Tribune  to 
one  in  the  Heiald,  for,  if  substantial 
men  take  the  Heraed,  because  it  is  newsy, 
they  read  only  the  news,  never  the  col¬ 
umns  of  trashy  advertisements  that  are 
found  in  it.  And  wise  advertisers  study 
these  facts  and  act  accordingly;  hence 
all  the  clamors  about  “the  largest  cir¬ 
culation”  is  usually  the  vaporings  of  a 
fraud  with  intent  to  deceive  the  unsus¬ 
pecting.  Then  there  must  be  a  fitness 
between  the  thing  advertised  and  the 
readers  of  the  paper.  We  would  hardly 
insert,  if  offered,  a  displayed  “ad.”  of  some 
profound  theological  book,  for,  while  we 
expect  our  readers  to  be  sound  in  the¬ 
ology,  they  are  not  making  theological 
hair-splitting  a  business.  They  expect 
their  doctors  to  study  thesapentics,  and 
they  will  pay  for  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  when  they  call  for  its  use, 
and  the  same  for  the  nice  points  in  the¬ 
ology;  and  we  propose  to  make  our  ad¬ 
vertising  space  contribute  to  the  purpose 
of  our  magazine  how  to  best  work  in  clay, 
while  having  an  eye  to  the  help  these 
advertisements  incidentally  afford  to¬ 
wards  lubricating  the  machinery  we  use 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand 
we  would  think  the  man  demented  who 
would  take  to  a  theological  paper  a  de¬ 
scription  of  some  new  invention  in 
brickmaking.  For  this  reason  we  claim 
that  our  advertising  columns  should 
attract  as  much  attention  and  study  as 
any  other  department  of  the  paper.  We 
would  hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of 
our  advertisements  to  our  readers  if  we 
should  say  that  the  chief  end  of  a  trade’s 
paper  is  to  give  such  information. 

The  science  of  advertising  embraces 
another  thought.  It  is  not  enough  to 
get  your  wares  before  the  people,  but 
you  must  keep  them  there.  This  world 
is  traveling  at  double-quick,  and  it  does 
not  take  long  to  pass  clear  out  of  sight 
of  the  man  who  stands  still.  If  you 
think  that  because  you  have  a  good 
thing  it  will  advertise  itself  after  the 
first  dash,  you  will  wake  up  some  day  to 
find  yourself  and  your  goods  lost  sight 


of.  If  you  would  enjoy  the  procession 
you  must  keep  up  with  it.  The  tortoise 
that  ran  the  race  with  the  hare  beat  the 
hare  to  the  goal  because  be  kept  at  it, 
while  the  hare,  after  a  few  jumps,  went 
to  sleep.  If  your  goods  are  worth  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  people  they  are  worth 
keeping  before  the  people.  Take  the 
perseverance  and  the  success  of  some 
patent  medicines.  For  twenty  years 
they  have  kept  in  the  leap  of  the  mar¬ 
ket’  by  continuous  advertising,  while 
others,  quite  as  conspicuous  for  a  time, 
and  quite  as  good,  are  forgotten.  The 
old  preacher  who  defined  fined  ’persever¬ 
ance  as  always  keeping  at  it,  understood 
himself  and  his  subject. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK. 


Brickmakers'  Manual,  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Price  |3.00. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  work  on 
brickmaking  yet  published.  The  auth¬ 
ors,  R.  B.  Morrison  and  J.  A.  Reep,  are 
not  only  able  writers,  but  are  both  suc¬ 
cessful  brickmakers  of  large  experience, 
and  have  told  in  a  plain,  concise  manner 
what  they  know  about  brickmaking, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Every 
branch  of  tbe  work  is  fully  explained. 
From  the  opening  chapter,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “Hints  on  starting  a  brickyard,” 
through  to  the  closing  pages  it.  is  brim 
full  of  instructive  matter.  No  brick- 
maker  who  does  not  “know  it  all”  should 
be  without  it,  while  the  new  beginner 
or  student  will  find  it  well  nigh  invalu¬ 
able.  The  index  is  very  elaborate  and 
makes  it  especially  valuable  as  a  book 
of  reference.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  with  gilt  title,  and  contains 
over  200  pages.  To  those  looking  for 
practical  information  it  is  worth  many 
times  the  price. 


Some  Specimens  of  Meohanical  En¬ 
graving,  by  Chas.  A.  Nicoli,  is  tbe  in¬ 
scription  very  tastefully  wrought  on  the 
title  page  of  a  little  pamphlet  recently 
received.  The  “Specimens”  are  works 
of  art,  and  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms 
of  the  engraver’s  ability.  Mr.  Nicoli  is 
recognized  as  a  master  workman,  and  a 
plate  bearing  his  name  is  sure  to  be 
worthy  of  close  inspection. 

Many  manufacturers  are  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  various  improvements  in  their 
works  for  the  coming  season.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  new  machinery  of  large  capac¬ 
ity  will  leave  them  with  small  machines 
and  appliances  that  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  good  as  new,  which  may 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  a  small  “ad.”  in 
our  “For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  column. 

“Tommy,”  said  mamma,  tearfully,  “it 
gives  me  as  much  pain  as  it  does  you  to 
punish  you.” 

Tommy  (also  tearfully).  Mebbe  it 
does,  but  not  in  the  same  place. — Ex. 
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Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clay 
Workers  is  solicited.  Communications  from  prac¬ 
tical  men  will  always  be  welcome.  Address  all 
communications  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

81  Massachusetts  Ave.  Indianapolis. 

TAKE  YOUR  “PARTNER”  WITH  YOU. 

We  are  so  confident  that  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  atWashington  City  next  month, 
will  be  not  only  the  largest,  but  every 
way  the  most  enjoyable  and  therefore 
the  most  profitable  yet  held,  that  we 
want  to  make  an  additional  suggestion 
Take  your  “partner”  with  you,  if  you  have 
one.  and  if  you  have  not,  hurry  up  and 
get  one.  No  man  can  run  a  brick  yard 
at  its  maximum  profit  without  a“partner,” 
ncr  any  other  honest  business,  for  that 
matter.  You  need  one  to  council  with 
every  day,  but  especially  at  those  turn¬ 
ing  points  which  come  occasionally  in 
every  man’s  experience,  to  say  nothing 
of  carrying  the  business  forward  during 
your  absence  or  sickness,  without  leav¬ 
ing  it  wholly  to  a  superintendent  whose 
interest  in  affairs  is  usually  measured 
by  his  salary.  Now,  to  be  really  servic- 
able,  the  “partner”  should  be  posted  in 
everything  connected  with  the  business, 
and  for  this  reason  you  want  one  who  is 
neither  blind  nor  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
who  can  see  as  well  as  you  can,  and, 
when  necessary,  can  speak  readily.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  you  can  both  be 
spared  from  the  immediate  work  of 
brickmaking.  Remember  that  this  con¬ 
vention  is  your  after-harvest  vacation. 
You  have  been  making  brick,  not  only 
through  the  hot  suns  of  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust,  but  down  to  the  frosts  and  rains  of 
November.  It  is  now  your  after-harvest 
season,  and  both  members  of  the  firm 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  rest  and  re¬ 


laxation  of  a  vacation.  Take  your 
“partner”  with  you  to  the  convention. 
She  has  as  abundantly  earned  the 
fatigues  of  travel  and  the  discomforts  of 
hotel  life  as  you  have,  and  she  will 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  you  will  enjoy  them  all  the 
more  because  she  is  along.  She  will  be 
delighted  and  instructed  by  the  papers 
and  discussions  of  the  meeting  and  you 
will  be  all  the  more  profited  because  she 
is  there  to  hear  and  learn;  and  if  need 
be,  to  speak  for  herself.  If  you  take  a 
stroll  through  the  Capitol,  or  so  far  for¬ 
get  yourself  as  to  look  down  from  the 
gallery  upon  the  pandemonium  called 
“The  House,”  you  will  enjoy  the  former 
and  be  disgusted  with  the  latter  all  the 
more  because  she  is  there  to  see  and 
hear  what  you  never  can  describe;  or,  if 
you  take  a  boat  ride  to  Mt.  Vernon,  or 
call  in  a  body  upon  the  President  and 
extort  from  him  one  of  his  inimitable 
speeches,  you  will  be  glad  she  is  along 
and  so  will  she  be.  And  when  you 
return  to  take  up  the  thread  of  business 
you  will  both  be  the  better  for  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  convention,  even  count¬ 
ing  the  slight  cost  and  the  fatigues  of 
travel.  Take  your  “partner,”  if  you  have 
one;  if  you  have  not,  hurry  up  the  half- 
contemplated  preliminaries  and  get  one. 
There  are  three  weeks  yet  remaining — 
time  enough,  and  little  enough.  We 
have  our  opinion  of  the  briekmaker  who 
is  trying  to  get  along  without  a  “partner.” 
To  say  the  least  of  him,  he  will  not  get 
much  good  out  of  the  convention  if  he 
even  has  “get  up”  enough  to  “get  there.” 

A  RETROSPECT  AND  THE  OUTLOOK. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  our  readers  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  look  backwards  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  year  just  closing  with  any 
other  than  pleasant  thoughts,  for  gener¬ 
ally  it  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  In 
so  large  a  constituency  as  ours  it  can 
not  be  but  that  there  have  been  cases  of 
persona]  bereavements  and  individual 
losses,  but  the  grand  aggregate  has  been 
one  of  prosperity.  Laboring  men  never 
received  larger  compensations  for  their 
work,  and  yet  a  dollar  never  bought 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  during 
the  year  just  closing.  This  has  been  a 
a  fruitful  year  to  the  husbandman  who 
has  worked  with  his  hands;  though,  if 
we  are  to  credit  those  whose  chief  work 
has  been  with  their  mouths,  times  have 
been  hard  enough.  1891  has  been 
an  exceptionally  prosperous  year  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  patrons,  and  the 


outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  very 
promising.  We  need  to  give  no  word 
of  encouragment,  but  rather  a  word  of 
caution.  Do  not  allow  any  scheme  of 
speculation  to  turn  you  away  from  the 
slow  but  sure  rewards  of  honest  brick¬ 
making.  The  shoemaker  should  stick 
to  his  last,  and  the  briekmaker  to  his 
clay,  but  not  in  it.  A  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  year  to  all ! 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  CLAY  FOR  BRICK 

“A  young  briekmaker”  asks  us  to  give 
some  directions  by  which  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  the  best  kind  of  clay  for 
brickmaking.  A  complete  answer  would 
require  a  volume,  and  after  reading  the 
book  our  young  friend  would  have  to 
resort  to  actual  experiment  with  his 
clay  before  he  could  tell  its  real  worth. 
Clays  which  look  alike  do  not  always 
work  alike,  and  the  cheapest  and  best 
test  is  the  working  and  burning  of  the 
clay.  No  test  within  the  reach  of  an 
ordinary  briekmaker  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  the  test  of  fire.  What 
is  true  as  to  clays  for  brick  is  equally 
true  of  clays  for  tile.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  first  in  the  eating  of  it,  then 
in  the  digesting  of  it.  The  test  of  clays 
is  first  in  the  burning,  then  in  their 
powers  of  endurance,  albeit  many  a  soft 
and  worthless  brick  is  charged  up  to  the 
clay,  when  it  should  be  charged  to  the 
want  of  skill  in  the  man  who  made  it. 


SIDE  ISSUES. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 
However,  there  is  no  occasion  for  limit¬ 
ing  our  researches  for  the  sake  of 
justifying  a  good  old  proverb.  Let  the 
shoemaker  stick  to  his  last,  is  a  very 
narrow  sort  of  an  expression.  Shoe¬ 
makers  who  have  stepped  outside  of 
this  proposition  have  frequently  done 
well. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  this 
journal,  not  only  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  ciayworkers  in  the  lines  which 
they  are  now  following,  but  to  do  what 
may  be  done  to  augment  the  general 
resources  of  the  fraternity.  Along  this 
line  we  have  agitated  the  success  of 
roofing  tiles.  We  have  agitated,  with 
strong  prospects  of  success,  the  question 
of  glazed  brick.  We  have  done  what 
could  be  done  in  our  field  to  help  along 
brick  paving.  While  we  do  not  claim 
to  have  any  part  in  the  origin  of  any  of 
these  ideas,  we  hope  that  we  have  done 
something  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
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enlargement  of  the  field  of  clayworkers. 
Roofing  tiles  are  old.  We  have  done 
our  part  to  resurrect  them  from  history 
and  make  them  practical  in  every  day 
work.  Historical  facts  are  valueless  if 
they  do  not  help  produce  something. 
We  care  nothing  for  the  history  of 
roofing  tiles,  or  any  other  clay  product, 
unless  it  has  modern  significance  and 
modern  value. 

In  this  month’s  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  we  have  imported  a  new  clay 
idea,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  moulded 
and  burned  in  a  practical  form.  We 
refer  to  the  gable  finish  and  gutter 
moldings,  which  are  illustrated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  article  by  our  foreign 
correspondent.  The  idea  is  a  good  one. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  experiment, 
it  has  good  history  back  of  it.  In  the 
second  place,  it  improves  the  character 
of  all  building  work.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  as  such  a  step  it  is 
one  of  the  things  which  will  move.  Good 
ideas  always  go  forwards,  they  never 
step  backwards.  As  an  idea  which  is 
not  experimental,  which  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  improvement  of  building  in 
America,  we  commend  the  matter  to 
our  readers.  The  manufacture  of  this 
material  is  not  difficult,  none  of  it  re¬ 
quires  any  more  skill  than  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  pressed  brick,  and  none  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  calyworkers  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  As  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  field  of  clayworkers,  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  taken  up  at  once. 
The  developement  of  new  ideas  of  this 
kind  reduces  competition.  It  makes 
the  field  broader.  Not  all  brickmakers 
will  rush  into  the  manufacture  of  roof¬ 
ing  tiles  and  glazed  brick,  but  enough 
of  them  will  do  it  to  make  the  general 
field  broader  and  more  profitable  all 
around. 


NO  TIME  FOR  LEISURE. 

The  biographer  of  the  late  Horace 
Greely  tells  a  characteristic  story  of  that 
great  man.  Some  one  having  business 
with  him,  pushed  his  way  toMr.Greely’s 
desk  where  he  was  busy  writing.  The 
visitor  stood  a  moment  to  be  recognized, 
but  the  editor  kept  writing  away  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  speak.  Whereupon  the 
visitor  said:  “When  you  have  leisuie, 
Mr.  Greely,  I  would  like  to  speak  w'th 
you  a  moment.”  Looking  up,  Mr. 
Greely  said  :  “I  never  have  any  leisure, 
but  I  can  take  all  the  time  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  business.”  The  editor  was 
partly  right  but  vastly  wrong.  No  man 


has  any  right  to  take  upon  himself  such 
burdens  that  he  can  never  have  mo¬ 
ments  of  leisure — moments  of  entire 
abandon.  This  is  very  different  from 
moments  going  to  waste.  Every  man 
should  have  at  hand  some  employment 
that  can  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  at 
pleasure.  As  a  rule  the  best  employ¬ 
ment  for  these  scraps  of  time  which  all 
men  have  at  command  and  which  too 
many  let  go  to  waste,  is  reading  some 
good  paper  or  book.  If  those  scraps  are 
likely  to  be  at  home,  and  there  are  no 
children  to  amuse  or  be  amused,  have  a 
book  ready  if  you  can  devote  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  it.  If  they  are 
likely  to  occur  at  some  nooning  hour  or 
during  a  shower,  have  a  book  and  read  a 
page  or  ten  pages.  Enforced  leisure,  in 
such  cases,  may  be  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  A  man  in  health  needs  no  noon 
nap,  but  he  does  need  a  noon  rest. 
Make  that  a  profitable  hour.  In  this 
sense  no  one  has  time  for  leisure. 


HO  !  FOR  THE  CONVENTION  ! 

It  has  been  suggested  that  those  who 
are  going  to  the  Convention  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  can  secure  special  car  service  and 
other  desirable  advantages  if  they  will 
rendezvous  at  the  principal  railway  cen¬ 
ters  and  make  the  trip  together  instead 
of  straggling  in,  in  ones  and  twos,  as  is 
usually  done.  Such  an  arrangement 
will  certainly  add  much  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  trip  and  may  also  lessen  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Those  going  via  Chicago  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  D.  V. 
Purington,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
that  city,  who  has  charge  of  that  divi¬ 
sion,  and  will  cheerfully  give  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  time  of  starting,  route, 
etc.  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  Mechanic’s 
Exchange,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  head  the 
delegation  from  that  section.  At  Cin¬ 
cinnati  arrangements  will  be  made  by 
W.  A.  Eudaly  and  B.  W.  Blair.  Already 
a  large  party  has  been  organized  to  go 
from  Indianapolis  and  it  is  proposed  to 
have  special  vestibuled  sleeping  cars  to 
run  through  from  there  to  Washington. 
All  who  can  go  that  way  are  invited  to 
join  them.  The  party  will  leave  India¬ 
napolis  Sunday  afternoon,  January  10th. 
T.  A.  Randall  will  give  additional  partic¬ 
ulars.  A  much  more  enjoyable  trip  will 
be  had  by  going  in  a  body  and  it  is 
hoped  those  living  near  or  beyond  the 
cities  named  will  arrange  to  join  one  of 
these  parties.  Tickets  may  be  purchased 
from  starting  point  through  over  the 
route  selected  by  the  party  which  dele¬ 


gate  wishes  to  join.  The  one  thing 
necessary  is  to  write  to  the  gentleman 
having  the  matter  in  charge  that  you 
will  join  the  “gang”  so  that  berths  may 
be  reserved.  Don’t  put  off  writing  till  the 
last  day  but  take  the  matter  up  at  once 
so  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the 
route  selected.  Remember,  too,  that  all 
are  invited. 

MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE 

We  call  him  a  miser  who  owns  mil¬ 
lions  yet  lives  like  a  beggar.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  own  millions  or  even  hun¬ 
dreds  to  be  a  miser.  Many  with  very 
small  incomes  are  miserable,  because 
they  do  not  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have.  Wealth  may  purchase  material 
comforts,  but  wealth  alone  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  enjoyable  essentials  to 
happiness.  The  little  waif  who,  on  cud¬ 
dling  down  for  the  night  on  the  cellar 
door,  said  to  her  mother  by  her  side, 
that  she  felt  sorry  for  poor  people  who 
had  not  a  cellar  door  to  sleep  on,  was 
making  the  most  of  life.  He  who  sees 
nothing  but  the  dark  side  is  never 
happy.  Be  happy  yourself  and  make 
your  home  happy  by  the  the  reflection 
of  your  own  happiness,  and  you  will  be 
making  the  most  of  life.  Then  go  out 
to  say  a  kind  word  or  do  a  kind  deed  to 
some  fellow  mortal  and  thus  make  the 
most  of  life.  He  was  a  philosopher  who, 
on  being  asked  if  he  enjoyed  good 
health,  answered,  “Yes,  when  I  have  it.” 
He  was  making  the  most  of  life.  Some 
people  never  enjoy  anything.  They 
are  misers.  Make  the  most  of  life. 


GOING  IN  A  BODY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Penn- 
nsylvania  Brick  exchange,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  the  following  prices  for  the  next 
season  were  decided  on :  All  hard  com¬ 
mon  brick,  $8  per  thousand ;  soft  or 
salmon,  $7.50;  paving,  $10;  common 
front, $12;  select  stock  $15;  pressed  stretch¬ 
ers  $18;  these  prices  are  an  increase  over 
the  present  year,  made  necessary  by 
the  advance  in  natural  gas  fuel  at  the 
kilns  from  the  original  price  of  80  cents 
to  $1.75  per  thousand  brick.  The  new 
prices  will  take  eflect  on  January  6, 
1892.  E.  C.  McGraw  was  elected  delegate 
to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Convention,  which  meets  in  Washington 
D.  C.,  in  January.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  the  exchange  will  be  in 
attendance  there  and  they  have  decided 
to  charter  a  special  car  for  their  use. 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 
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THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 

MONO  the  many  notable  things 
to  be  seen  in  and  about  Wash¬ 
ington,  few,  if  any,  will  be 
viewed  with  more  interest  and 
reverence  by  brickmakers 
than  an  ancient  brick  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  seen  at  the  yard 
of  A.  Richards  &  Co.,  located 
in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  city — South  Capitol  and 
O  Streets.  The  machine  was 
built  by  an  inventor  named 
Sawyer  way  back  in  (he  thir¬ 
ties.  In  appearance  it  some¬ 
what  resembles  a  stamping 
machine.  It  is  a  two-sided 
affair,  having  three  molds  or 
dies  on  each  side  into  which 
the  clay  is  fed,  after  being 
carefully  pulverized,  and  pressed  into 
proper  form  and  density.  Each  plunger 
works  separately,  and  with  suitable  clay 
a  good  brick  is  produced.  Mr.  Alfred 
Richards,  who  still  has  active  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  works,  purchased  the  ma¬ 
chine  second-hand  in  1844  and  began 
the  business  of  brickmaking  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  where  the  present  plant  is 
located,  running  several  hand  gangs  and 
this  Sawyer  machine.  For  the  first  time 
in  all  these  years  the  machine  has  stood 
idle  this  season,  the  clay  they  are  now 
using  not  being  suited  to  it.  We  doubt 
if  this  record  can  be  equaled  anywhere, 
and  think  the  machine  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
attention  of  Machine  Manufacturers, 
Tim  Tinker,  et  al.,  is  called  to  this  old 
relic.  They  can  use  it  to  “Point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale.”  It  shows  what  a  ma¬ 
chine  will  do,  IF  properly  oiled  and 
cared  for.  Just  think,  fifty  years  of  ac¬ 
tual  service  and  no  repair  bills.  Mr. 
Richards  says  the  machine  seldom,  if 
ever,  broke  down  or  got  out  of  repair. 
Shades  of  Departed  Saints  and  Dollars, 
think  of  it!  Messrs.  Richards  are  now 
making  40,000  brick  a  day  on  a  Gram 
machine,  which  seems  to.  be  a  general 
favorite  with  Washingtonians.  Their 
clay  bank  is  almost  exhausted  and  next 
season’s  supply  will,  probably,  have  to 
be  carted  from  a  distance.  The  last 
season’s  supply  has  come  largely  from 
adjoining  property,  where  streets  were 
being  cut  through  and  graded.  It  is 
passed  through  a  dry  pan  of  primitive 
design,  though  still  very  efficient,  easily 
pulverizing  clay  for  40,000  brick  in  8 
hours,  and  then  carried  up  in  cup  eleva¬ 


tor  to  machine.  From  machine  the 
brick  are  dropped  on  a  belt  that  carries 
them  to  off-bearers,  who  pile  them  five 
high  on  iron  cars.  Thev  are  then  run 
into  furnace  heated  tunnels  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  which  dries  them  in  24 
hours.  They  are  burned  in  common 
up-draft  kilns  with  permanent  walls,  set 
42  to  45  high,  with  coal  which  costs 
$8.25  a  ton.  They  watersmoke  five  days 
and  finish  in  two,  making  seven  days  all 
told.  They,  also,  make  by  hand,  run¬ 
ning  twelve  gangs  that  make  2,333  a  day 
each.  Also,  make  a  limited  number  of 
press  brick,  which  are  repressed  by  hand 
in  the  usual  manner  and  burned  in  the 
center  of  the  kilns  with  the  common 
brick.  A  portion  of  the  hand-made 
brick  are  molded  quite  a  distance  front 
the  dryers  and  kilns,  to  which  they  are 
taken  on  barrows.  The  haul  is  so  long 
that  the  men  have  a  half  way  station  or 
resting  place,  where  they  stop  to  take 
breath.  We  kodaked  a  couple  of  them 
in  the  act,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompa¬ 
nying  sketch. 

The  yards  of  John  Webster,  J.  E.  Her- 
rell  &  Co.,  Martin  Bros.,  Jas.  H.  Richards, 
E.  M.  Grinder  and  Ford  Bros,  are  all  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  immediate  locality,  but 


works,  which  are  located  on  the  Penn. 
Railroad  some  four  miles  from  the  city, 
where  there  is  quite  a  brick  settlement, 
a  half  dozen,  or  more,  yards,  large  and 
small,  being  within  a  stone’s  throw,  al¬ 
most.  The  Hydraulic  Company’s  plant 
was  erected  late  in  1889  and  they  began 
making  brick  in  February.  1890.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  offsprings  of  the  St. 
Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  and, 
like  all  of  their  undertakings  has  proven 
very  successful. 

Everything  about  the  plant  is  substan¬ 
tial  and  orderly  in  appearance,  evidenc¬ 
ing  careful  management  and  good  busi¬ 
ness-like  methods.  They  have  in  all  50 
acres  of  good  clay  land  which  insures 
them  ample  material  for  many  years. 
Their  attention  is  given  to  fine  front  and 
ornamental  brick,  almost  exclusively. 
The  clay  is  plowed,  or,  more  properly, 
harrowed  to  a  depth  of  two  inches. 
This  work  is  very  severe  on  horses,  so 
that  they  have  called  steam  to  their  aid 
and  use  a  traction  engine  for  motive 
power.  After  the  clay  has  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently,  it  is  “gathered”  and  stored  under 
large  sheds  where  it  is  left  to  “cure” 
for  several  months — the  longer  the  bet¬ 
ter.  When  needed,  it  is  hauled  by 


THE  HALF-WAY  STATION. 


lack  of  time  prevented  our  visiting 
them.  Mr.  John  Miller  is  going  to  es¬ 
tablish  another  plant  here  in  the  spring, 
the  clay  to  be  brought  down  the  river 
in  barges,  which,  he  thinks,  will  be  more 
economical  than  to  make  the  brick  at 
the  clay  bank  and  ship  them. 

THE  WASHINGTON  HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
BRICK  CO. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Henry  Wells, 
General  Manager  of  the  above  named 
company,  we  recently  visited  their 


horse-power  in  dump  cars  to  pulverizer, 
which  reduces  it  to  a  powder,  almost, 
and  it  is  then  elevated  and  passed  down 
through  sieves,  which  remove  all  lumps 
and  pebbles,  into  machine.  They  have 
two  hydraulic  presses — one  ten  and  one 
five-mold.  The  latter  is  used  mostly  for 
the  finer  grades  of  ornamental  brick. 
From  the  machine  the  brick  go  directly 
to  kiln.  They  have  eight  of  the  Graves 
patent  up  and  down-draft  kilns,  holding 
130,000  each.  The  brick  are  dried  and 
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watersmoked  by  the  heat  from  cooling 
kilns,  which  is  conducted  from  one  kiln 
to  another  by  a  system  of  pipes  running 
over  the  kilns,  the  current  or  draft  being 
controlled  by  exhaust  fans,  operated  by 
steam  power.  They,  also,  have  five  or¬ 
dinary  down-draft  kilns  of  300,000  capa- 


been  produced  in  this  country.  Though 
it  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  with 
them,  they  seem  to  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  art  of  enameling  and  glaz¬ 
ing  and  now  offer  the  building  craft 
decorative  material  that  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  either  for  interior  or  exterior  or- 


THE  LAST  OF 
city  each,  in  which  they  burn  their 
common  brick.  They  use  coal  and 
burn  in  about  ten  days,  half  that  time 
being  required  to  watersmoke.  An  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  stock  sheds  has  recently 
been  completed,  making  that  structure 
400  feet  in  length  and  64  wide.  A 
double  track  runs  through  it  and  cars 
may  thus  be  quickly  loaded  from  any  of 
the  various  piles  of  fronts  and  ornamen¬ 
tals,  which  are  carefully  sorted  to  almost 
any  desired  shade  of  color. 

Their  product  goes  to  the  Southern 
States  mostly,  though  they  have  a  large 
local  business. 

AT  BOSTON,  MASS. 

From  Washington  we  journeyed  as 
far  East  as  the  Hub,  where  we  found 
the  Builders’  Exchange  occupying  their 
new  home,  which  is  simply  elegant. 
The  incomparable  William  Sayward, 
whose  work  as  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders  has  made  him 
famous  throughout  the  land,  showed  us 
over  the  building,  which  is  a  model  of 
convenience  and  should  be  patterned 
after  by  kindred  fraternities  throughout 
the  land.  From  cellar  to  roof  every¬ 
thing  known  to  modern  building  is 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  members. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  and  the 
result  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
master  mind  that  conceived  it  and  the 
master  workmen  who  have  executed  the 
work.  On  the  first  floor  Messrs.  Fiske 
&  Coleman,  manufacturers  of  fire  brick, 
have  fitted  up  a  cozy  office,  and  show  a 
line  of  enameled  brick  and  terra  cotta 
that  surpasses  anything  that  has  ever 


CLAY  BANK. 

namentation.  Mr,  Fiske  will  be  at  the 
coming  annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  and  exhibit  some  specimens  that 
will  be  a  revelation  to  very  many  of  the 
craft. 

A  few  miles  from  Boston  on  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Somerset,  the  adopted  home  of  our 
English  cousin,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  noted 


A  CLAY  GATHERER. 

inventor  of  brickmaking  machinery  and 
kilns,  which  are  now  being  offered  to 
American  craftsmen  through  the 
Somerset  &  Johnsonburg  Mfg.  Co ,  who 
are  sole  agents  and  owners  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  and  Canada  of  the  Johnson  patents^ 
as  our  readers  may  see  by  referring  to 


their  “ads.”  on  pages  500  and  501.  The 
Somerset  Pottery  is  one  of  the  oldest 
clayworking  establishments  in  New 
England,  having  been  first  established 
in  1820. 

The  present  Company  has  enlarged 
the  works  and  are  doing  an  extensive 
business.  They  make  vitrified  paving 
brick,  fire-proof  building  blocks,  fire 
brick,  enameled  brick,  cupola,  furnace 
and  stove  linings  and  pottery,  using  the 
Johnson  machinery  and  kilns,  with 
which  they  are  well  pleased.  The  clay 
is  shipped  from  New  Jersey  in  boats  to 
their  own  wharf.  Rather  a  long  haul 
’twould  seem  for  a  plant,  making  35 
million  brick  a  year.  Our  next  stop 
was  at  the  beautiful  city  of 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  visit  any  of 
the  brickyards,  but  we  met  several  of 
the  Bricks,  and  they  are  all  No.  1  Hard. 
Not  a  Salmon  among  the  lot.  Cheery 
Capt.  Crafts,  full  of  years  and  sunshine, 
genial  Frank  Stiles  and  that  prince  of 
good  fellows  Charlie  Merwin  made  our 
visit  so  pleasant  that  it  seemed  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  say  good-bye, 

They  and  their  wives  and  neighbor 
brickmakers  will  be  at  the  Convention 
in  Washington.  They  look  upon  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  as 
their  annual  holiday. 


AT  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

We  stopped  off'  be¬ 
tween  trains  and  was 
met  at  the  station  by 
great-he  a  r  t  e  d  “J  i  m” 
Beggs  who  treated  us  to 
a  very  pleasant  drive 
about  that  thrifty  city. 
We  also  visited  his  brick 
yards — he  has  two — but 
only  took  a  casual 
glance  about.  At  one 
yard  they  make  by  hand 
while  at  the  other  they 
make  25,000  a  day  on  a 
Penfield  soft  clay  ma¬ 
chine  and  40,000  on  a 
Chambers.  The  latter 
is  the  second  machine 
made  by  the  Chambers 
Bros.  Co.,  and  has  been 
in  use  on  Mr.  Beggs’ 
yard  for  twelve  years  and  is  good  for  as 
many  more,  he  thinks. 

They  have  a  Sharer  tunnel  dryer, 
which  does  good  service,  and  burn  in 
common  up-draft  kilns.  Mr.  Beggs 
makes  a  specialty  of  fine  molded  and 
ornamental  brick  which  are  made  by 
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hand  and  repressed  and  burned  in  the 
center  of  the  kilns  with  the  common 
brick.  The  front  brick  are  very  fine 
and  are  handled  with  much  care.  They 
are  carefully  packed  in  straw  and  are 
delivered  to  buildings  in  two-wheeled 
carts  holding  700,  the  bed  or  box  of 
which  is  detachable. 

Mr.  Beggs  has  had  a  large  experience 
in  making  front  brick  and  is  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 


SOME  SAY 

There  are  many  new  “ads.”  in  this  issue, 
and  several  from  firms  new  to  our 
readers.  The  demand  for  space  has 
compelled  us  to  again  enlarge  the  Clay- 
Wokker,  and  yet  some  say  we  carry 
“  ‘dead  ads.’  ”  What  some  say  though  is 
not  always  authentic.  Some  say  things 
that  are  not  true. 


A  MALICIOUS  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  Animus  of  the  Sheet  Called  “The 
Brickmaker”  Again  Exposed. 

The  following  lines  appeared  in  The 
Brickmaker,  of  November  15,  page  15: 

“Our  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Colorado 
Fire  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  D.  W. 
Collins,  president;  J.  R.  Farris,  secretary,  who 
lately  tried  on  their  yard  a  United  States  Pressed 
Brick  Machine,  have  thrown  it  out  and  have  or¬ 
dered  one  of  the  renowned  four-mold  Boyd  ma¬ 
chines  in  its  place.  This  company  has  an  elegant 
clay  and  favorable  location  for  the  demand  of  their 
class  of  goods.” 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
criticism  as  to  the  irresponsibility  of 
that  paper  and  its  so-called  editor,  as  we 
believe  that  the  correspondent  who 
wrote  the  above  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Chrisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  who  use 
the  noble,  so-called,  editor  of  the  sheet 
as  their  mouth-piece. 

The  following  letter  will  clear  up  the 
cloud  and  expose  the  falsehoods  that 
some  stoop  to  for  their  own  miserable 
gain. 

The  United  States  Brick  Press  Co. 

December  12,  ’91.  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Copy.) 

D.  W.  Collins,  J.  R.  Fariss,  H.  H.  Covert, 
President.  Vice- Pres.  &  Treas.  Secretary. 
COLORADO  FIRE  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  Co., 
Office  Fariss  Hotel. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  9, 1861. 

U.  S.  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oswald  Kutsche,  Prop.:  The  four-mold  ma¬ 
chine  purchased  by  us  from  your  company  is  run¬ 
ning  in  our  yards,  having  already  made  over  five 
hundred  thousand  brick.  Said  machine  is  giving 
us  satisfaction,  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  this 
machine  to  any  one  who  may  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  a  first-class  dry-press  ma¬ 
chine.  The  increasing  demand  for  our  material 
will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  one  of  your  two- 
mold  machines  in  the  near  future,  Respectfully, 
(Signed) 

Colorado  Fire  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

By  D.  W.  Collins,  Pres. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Jonathan  Creag- 
er’s  Sons,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a  copy 
of  their  new  catalogue  of  clayworking 
machinery.  Typograpically,  it  is  a 
beauty,  and  there  are  several  novel  feat¬ 
ures  that  will  make  it  valuable  to  those 
contemplating  the  erection  of  new  plants 
or  re-arranging  old  ones.  It  is  a  large 
and  expensive  book,  but  we  presume  it 
is  for  free  circulation  and  that  any  of 
our  readers  may  secure  a  copy  by  writ¬ 
ing  them  mentioning  the  Clay-Worker 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O., 
have  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  new 
catalogue  of  stock  brick  machinery,  a 
handsome  little  book  of  50  pages,  which 
they  will  mail  to  anyone  applying  for  it. 
They  also  say  they  will  gladly  send  free 
to  any  of  our  readers  a  copy  of  their  val¬ 
uable  book  on  Brick  Pavements. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  are  now  sending  out  a 
new  catalogue  of  their  brick  machinery 
which  contains  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  brickmakers  in  addition  to  the  usual 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  their 
appliances.  Send  for  a  copy. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CONVENTION 


The  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  January  19  and  20, 
1892,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Building. 


programme. 

Tuesday,  January  19, 10:00  a.  m. 

Gall  to  order. 

Making  up  of  roll  of  membership. 

Reports  of  members. 

Adjournment. 

Afternoon  Session,  1:30  p.  m. 

Annual  address  by  President  B.  F.  Tenney, 

Bement,  Ill. 

Practical  Tile  Making, 

M.  E.  Donohue,  Ivesdale,  Ill. 
Discussion. 

“Hollow  Brick  and  Their  Uses.” 


General  Discussion. 

“Shale  and  Its  Uses.” 

Joseph  Stafford,  Springfield,  Ill. 
Discussion. 

Adjournment. 
Wednesday,  9:30  a.  m. 
“Mismanagement  of  Yards.” 

Wm.  Stare,  Mendota,  Ill. 
Discussion. 

“Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile.” 

C.  C.  Jenkins,  Tolono,  Ill. 
Discussion. 

“Burning  Paving  Brick.” 

H.  Dawson,  Sr.,  Springfield,  Ill. 
Discussion. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

Bids  Against  the  Association. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 
Wednesday,  1:30  p.  m. 

“Crude  Oil  as  Fuel.” 

N.  W.  Reid,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 
Discussion. 

“Burning  by  Slack  Coal.” 


General  Discussion. 

“The  Tile  Palace”— A  Poem, 

By  D.  O.  Loy,  Monticello,  Ill. 
Adjournment. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  has  been  secured  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  members  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

G.  C.  Stoll,  Secy.,  B.  F.  Tenney,  Pres., 

.  Lexington,  Ill.  Bement,  Ill. 


EDI  I ORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


A  large  brick  plant  is  to  be  started  at 
Connersville,  Ind. 

Jas.  Ford,  of  Dover  Point,  N.  H.,  will 
start  a  brickyard  in  the  spring. 

A  large  brick  factory  is  to  be  built  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring. 

Thos.  J.  Timmons,  Goodwin,  Tenn., 
will  purchase  brick  machinery. 

T.  M.  Walker  is  going  to  start  a  pav¬ 
ing  brick  plant  at  Des  Moines,  la. 

Willis,  Tex.,  wants  a  brickyard.  There 
is  plenty  of  good  clay  there,  ’tis  said. 

There  was  a  $5,000  blaze  at  McCoy’s 
brick  works  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  8th 

Stark  A  Huss,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
firm  that  will  make  brick  at  New  Riegel, 
Ohio. 

B.  F.  Walton’s  brick  works  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  were  burned  the  5th  inst.  Loss 
$4,500. 

A.  Reeser,  Washington,  La.,  will  build 
brick  and  tile  works  at  Franklin,  St. 
Mary’s.  Parish. 

J.  H.  Allen,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis., 
wants  to  purchase  machine  for  pulver¬ 
izing  plaster. 

R.  H.  Lacey,  23  S  Howard  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  will  probably  erect  a  large 
press  brick  plant  in  Va. 

G.  Gray  Mumma,  300  N.  13th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  contemplates  starting  a 
brick  plant  near  that  city. 

The  White  Castle  Lumber  &  Shingle 
Co.,  White  Castle,  La.,  contemplate 
starting  brick  works  there. 

The  Austin  (Minn.)  Brick  Co.,  will 
rebuild  their  plant,  which  was  burned 
recently,  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

Pockard  &  O’Connor’s  brick  plant, 
near  Cleveland,  O.,  was  burned  the  9th. 
Loss  $9,000.  Insurance  $4,200. 

W.  V.  Parmley,  Albion,  Erie  Co.,  Pa., 
wants  illustrated  catalogues  and  price 
lists  of  brickmaking  machinery. 

J.  A.  Beem  and  A.  J.  Sheppard,  of 
Zanesville,  O.,  and  others,  will  establish 
a  large  brick  plant  at  Roseville,  O. 

Those  wanting  situations  or  experi¬ 
enced  help  should  keep  an  eye  on  our 
“Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.,”  columns. 

The  Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  O., 
want  to  purchase  a  soft  clay  brick 
machine  with  daily  capacity  of  25,000. 

Paul  W  Krause,  625  Wasliburne  Ave. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  desires  information  relative 
to  the  erection  and  operation  of  muffle 
kilns. 

A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.s’  pottery  works,  in 
North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were  burned 
recently.  Loss  $40,000;  insurance,  $25,- 
000. 

The  Oakland  Brick  Co.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  by  G.  W. 
Schmidt,  J.  J.  Hawley  and  others.  Cap¬ 
ital,  $33,000. 


The  clay-  w  orker. 
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R.  Truswell  &  Co.,  Marquette,  Mich, 
are  thinking  of  enlarging  their  plant 
and  will  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  of 
machinery,  etc. 

The  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Paving  Brick  Co., 
contemplate  changing  from  coal  to  oil 
and  desire  information  relative  to 
burners,  pipes,  etc. 

A  terrific  wind  storm  recently  passed 
over  Muskegon,  Mich.  Kelly  Bros.’ large 
brick  factory  in  the  suburbs  was  blown 
down.  Loss,  $10,000. 

The  Garrison  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of 
Huston,  Texas,  has  been  incorporated 
by  G.  F.  Arnold,  W.  M.  Mitchell  and 
others.  Capital,  $100,000. 

Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new  in¬ 
dustry — the  Sharpsb'u-g  Brick  &  Stone 
Co.  A  fine,  large  factory  will  be  erected. 
C.  H.  Warner  and  others  are  interested. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  report  a  very  satisfactory 
business  for  the  past  season  and  a  most 
promising  outlook  for  the  coming  one. 

A  great  deal  of  paper  and  some  lead- 
pencil  and  some  wind  are  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  Mendota,  Ill.,  in  figuring  and 
argufying  about  a  Paving  Brick  Plant. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Peid mount  Mo., 
will  put  in  a  new  brick  plant  this 
spring;  having  purchased  an  outfit  from 
G.  C.  Stoll,  Agent,  the  Adrian  Machine 
Co. 

G.  I.  Neptune,  and  others,  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
brick  works  in  that  vicinitj .  They  will 
utilize  the  clay  and  shale  found  in  the 
coal  mines. 

The  Tile  and  Brick  Plant  of  L.  F. 
Straight,  El  Paso,  Ill.,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  on  the  night  of  Nov.  18th.  The 
factory  was  well  equipped  and  doing  a 
fine  business. 

The  Tile  Works  of  Lynch  &  McMich- 
ael,  Ransom,  III.,  were  burned  recently. 
Loss  $8,000.  No  insurance.  The  fire 
was  of  incendiary  origin.  They  will 
rebuild  in  the  spring. 

E.  L.  Cook,  formerly  with  C.  P.  Mer- 
win,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  is  going  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  soft  clay  brick  plant  near  Titicut 
Station,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  with  daily 
capacity  of  40,000. 

Chas.  Seeker,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  intends 
putting  in  new  machinery  in  the  spring. 
His  clay  is  “fat”  and  very  plastic.  He 
will  probably  putin  stiff  clay  machinery 
so  as  to  make  both  brick  and  tile. 

Messrs.  Thiede  &  Heilman,  prominent 
and  successful  brickmakers  of  Ft.  Dodge, 
la.,  have  just  placed  their  order  for  a 
3-Mold  Boyd  Brick  Press,  and  propose 
making  brick  by  the  dry  process  for 
that  market. 

Good,  practical,  reliable  workmen  are 
always  in  demand.  Those  competent  to 
superintend  and  manage  brick  works 
can  readily  obtain  desirable  situations 
by  making  proper  announcement  in  our 
“Wanted”  column. 


The  Brunswick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of 
Brunswick,  Mo.,  are  erecting  a  new  dry 
press  brick  plant.  They  start  up  active 
operations  with  a  4-Mold  Boyd  Brick 
Press  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Their  capacity  will  be  20,000 
to  25,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Salamander  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  just  voted  to  increase 
its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $50,000. 
The  company  has  been  so  successful  in 
its  making  of  fire  brick  and  tiles  that  it 
proposes  to  enter  the  field  permanently 
in  the  manufacture  of  buff  building 
brick. 

The  Radford  Brick  Co.,  of  Radford, 
Va.,  who  a  short  time  since  put  in  a 
4-Mold  Boyd  Brick  Press  and  outfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  dry  pressed  brick, 
have  just  completed  the  burning  of 
their  third  kiln.  Mr.  Western,  the 
Superintendent,  writes  that  the  brick 
are  first-class  in  every  respect,  color, 
finish  and  hardness. 

Fletcher  &  Thomas,  Indianapolis 
Ind.,  exhibited  at  the  late  Indiana  State 
Fair,  in  full  operation,  one  of  their  lat¬ 
est  improved  Complete  Brickmaking 
Outfits,  showing  their  new  manner  gear¬ 
ing,  which  does  away  with  all  extra  line 
shafting,  belting,  etc.,  and  the  whole  is 
run  with  several  horse-power  less.  On 
another  page  they  show  a  new  cut  rep¬ 
resenting  this  outfit  in  a  most  perfect 
manner. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
clay  machinery  manufacturing  firm, 
now  building  a  plant  at  Canton,  O.  The 
company  has  been  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital,  and  propose  to  put  upon 
the  market  a  full  line  of  brick,  tile  and 
pottery  machinery.  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  have  been  elected :  President, 
M.  D.  Harter;  Vice  Pres.,  H.  W.  Harter; 
Secy,  and  Treas.,  H.  W.  Whiting;  Super¬ 
intendent,  A.  Bonnot. 

On  page  528  our  readers  will  find 
the  “ad.”  of  J.  R.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  who 
manufacture  an  improved  oil  burner, 
which  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
brick  burning.  Messrs.  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  have  equipped  some  of  the  largest 
brick  plants  now  using  oil  as  a  fuel,  and 
thoroughly  understand  that  feature  of 
the  business.  They  invite  correspon¬ 
dence  from  all  who  want  information 
on  the  subject  of  burning  with  oil. 

The  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  will  sell 
Holiday  Excursion  Tickets  to  all  points 
on  their  line,  also  to  points  on  connect¬ 
ing  lines  in  territory  east  of  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  River  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers.  Tickets  will  be  on 
sale  December  20th.,  to  25th  inclusive, 
and  December  29th  to  Jan’y.  1st,  1892, 
inclusive.  Good  for  return  until  Jan’y. 
5th  1892.  For  further  information 
write  to  D.  G.  Edwards,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincin- 
natti,  O. 

P.  B.  Haven,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  P.  B.  Haven  &  Son  of  Sanger- 
field,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  on  Nov.  9, 
1891.  Mr  Haven  was  one  of  the  pion¬ 
eers  in  the  clay  industry  in  Central 


New  York.  This  family  have  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  drain  tile  for  three  generations,  the 
business  having  descended  from  father 
to  son,  leaving  one  son,  A.  G.  Haven,  as 
the  present  successor. 

The  National  Association  of  Fire 
Brick  Manufacturers  held  their  second 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  Jan’y.  2nd 
and  3d.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  discussions  instructive  and  pleasant. 
We  give  on  another  page  an  interesting 
paper  by  O.  O.  Bowman,  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  for  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Secretary  Gleason.  Other  papers  will  be 
given  subsequently.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  H.  B.  Newton  President;  John 
Sheridan  1st  Vice  Pres.;  M.  D.  Valentine 
2nd  Vice  Pres.;  PI.  A.  Maum  Treas.; 
Henry  Gleason  Sec’y. 

The  Cherokee  (Iowa)  Brick  Works 
were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
November  19.  Loss  $28,000.  Insurance 
$9,000.  This  plant  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state,  with  a  daily  output 
of  60,000  brick.  A  series  of  calamities 
have  followed  Mr.  Starbuck,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  during  the  last  seven  years.  His 
buildings  have  been  blown  away  twice, 
the  flood  of  last  June  damaged  him  to 
the  amount  of  over  $10,000,  and  the 
recent  fire  has  made  his  losses  from  the 
elements  during  these  seven  years  foot 
up  to  the  large  sum  of  $38,000.  But 
even  this  last  calamity  has  not  crushed 
him,  and  he  has  already  declared  his 
intention  of  building  again. 

Splendid  equipment.  On  November20, 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  R.  R.,  placed  in 
service  its  southwestern  Limited  Express 
train  running  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
an  entirely  new  equipment,  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  train  by  the  famous 
Pullman  company.  The  new'  cars  em¬ 
brace  all  the  features  that  have  rendered 
the  Royal  Blue  Line  trains  so  universally 
popular,  and  include  the  safety  vestibule, 
steam  heat,  Pintsch  gas  light,  the  anti¬ 
telescoping  device  and  convenient  toilet 
accessories  for  men  and  women.  The 
entire  train  runs  through  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  sleeping 
cars  run  through  to  St.  Louis  and  re¬ 
turn.  Delegates  to  the  coming  annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  find  this 
the  most  comfortable  and  elegant  train 
service  to  Washington.  For  time  table 
address  C.  O.  Scull,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  O., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


A  SMALL  MATTER: 

’Tis  said  a  woman’s  letter  is  never 
complete  without  a  poscript.  However 
that  may  be,  we  know  that  many  of  our 
readers  could  make  their  letters  to  our 
advertisers  much  more  satisfactory  by 
adding  this  short  postcript — The  Clay- 
Worker.  No  explanation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Just  say:  “P.  S.  —  The  Clay- 
Worker,”  and  they  will  understand  and 
thank  you  for  the  information,  as  they 
like  to  know  the  source  of  inquiries. 
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Radford,  Wm .  . 537 

Sharer,  Geo.  W . 490 


Brick  Yard  Supplies 


Arnold,  D.  J.  C . 551 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co . 542 

Borden,  Selleck  &  Co . 539 

Carnell,  Geo . 544 

Coldewe,  G.  &  Co . 538 

.Jackson  Bros . 540 

Kueny,  N.  M . 546 

Mershon,  W.  B.  &  Co . 562 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . 545 


Miller,  Samuel  P.  &  Son . . 537 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 551 

Mattson,  Isaac . 545 

Peterson,  Thomas  W . 545 

Robinson  &  Burr . 550 

Steele,  J.  C . 546 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co . 546 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co . 540 


T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  &  Cont.  Co. ..538 


Miscellaneous 


American  Encaustic  Tile  Co . 532 

Akron  Fire  Brick  Co . 546 

Armstrong  &  Co.,  J.  R . 528 

Blackmer  &  Post . 539 

Callaway,  Ed.  H . 547 

Clay  Shingle  Co . 536 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 539 

Crossley,  A . 539 

Chandler,  H.  C . 542 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works . 536 

Evens  &  Howard . 536 

Elsom,  J.  F . 542 

Gormully  &  J  effery  Mfg.  Co . 540  j 

Heeb  &  Osburn . 542  ij 

Leffel  Water  Wheel  and  Engine  Co. .540  J 
Link  Belt  Machinery  Co . 532  1 


Lyons’  Kathairon . 542 

Main  Belting  Co . 565 

Nicoli,  C.  A . 536 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works . 547 

Paving  and  Municipal  Engineer’. ..542 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co . 534 

Topp  and  Bauer, . 538 

The  J.  Downerd  &  Son  Co . 538 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 544 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 539 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co . 542 

The  Cincinnati  Corrugating  Co  . 540 

Waplington,  W . 543 

Westbrook  &  Wells . 538 

John  B.  Wight . 534 


Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 


J.  R.  ARMSTRONG  SYSTEm 

- OF - 

BURNING  CRUDE  PETROLEUM. 


The  secret  of  burning;  oil  successfully, 
lies  in  atomizing;  it  and  furnishing;  suffi¬ 
cient  pure  hot  air  at  the  right  point,  to 
consume  all  the  gases  generated.  Oil 
cannot  be  burned  economically  by  admit¬ 
ting-  cold  air  to  the  burner  or  the  flame. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

Superiority  is  claimed  for  the  J.  R.  Armstrong  System, 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Tt  uses  comparatively  little  steam,  as  the  oil  is 
partly  atomized  by  the  hot  air  device. 

2.  It  makes  comparatively  little  noise. 

3.  Its  fire  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  burner  all 
the  way  to  the  center  of  the  arch. 

4.  It  throws  no  oil  into  the  combustion  chamber  to 
be  vaporized  on  the  hot  bricks  depositing  carbon,  but 
burned  as  a  pure  white  flame,  without  impinging  against 
the  brick. 

5.  Its  fire  is  not  so  fierce  and  destructive  to  the  brick 
but  mild  and  harmless. 

6.  No  oil  drips  from  the  mouth  of  the  burners  while 
in  action. 

7.  Neither  smoke  nor  smell  results  from  the  combus¬ 
tion  in  arches  or  under  boilers. 

8.  The  burner  is  made  of  brass  and  is  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  having  no  delicate  parts  to  wear  out  or  clog  up. 
It  is  almost  indestructible  by  ordinary  use. 

9.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  economical  system  on 
the  market. 


This  burner  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  brick  either  in  up  or  down- 
draft  kilns. 

It  is  now  used  by  the  following  well- 
known  Brick  Manufacturers  of  Chicago : 

Adam  J.  Weckler,  Weber  &  LaBond, 
The  Peerless  Brick  Co.,  and  The  Pioneer 
Fire  Proof  Construction  Co.  To  whom 
we  refer  by  permission. 

We  are  prepared  to  equip  plants  of  any 
character  and  solicit  correspondence. 

Information  concerning  the  use  of  oil 
as  a  fuel  cheerfully  given.  Address 

J.  1^.  /lr/T\stro9<£  9  Qo., 

57-159  Lia  Salle  St.,  -  CHICAGO,  llili. 
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Who  are  using  our  Presses. 


Raymond’s  Rutomatie  Dumping  Car. 

M  m  m - —  — 

The  Cfeme  de  la  Creme  of  all 
presses  is  the  Columbian. 


The  Columbian. 


Raymond’s  Perfeetion  Briek  Press. 


$135  tuill  let  you  in  on  the  ground 
floor  but  $750  uiill  permit  you  to  soar 
in  the  upper  atmophere  for  life. 


“We  Are  the  People” 


Who  manufacture  the  “Columbian,”  “Automatic”  and  “Perfection"  Presses. 

fleeept  no  substitute  for  a  Raymond 
Press.  There  isn’t  any. 

<?.U /.  I^Y(T\0|nID9<$0., 

daitton,  oxxio. 


Self  Contained  Ulinding  Drum. 


Raymond’s  lUrought  Iron  Tempering  Wheel 
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REPEAT  ORDERS. 

On  another  page  our  readers  will  hnd 
a  list  of  well  known  brickmakers,  who 
have  placed  repeat  orders  for  the  Boyd 
Brick  Presses,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  of  Chicago.  A 
manufacturer  considers  a  repeat  order 
as  the  most  valuable  kind  of  a  testimo¬ 
nial  to  the  merits  of  his  goods. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  have  been 
liberal  advertisers  since  first  introducing 
the  Boyd  Press,  and  the  plienominal 
sale  of  this  machine  is  due  not  only  to 
intrinsic  merits  but  to  their  liberal 
patronage  of  the  columns  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  their  improved  6-Mold  Machine 
at  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  this 
season,  where  it  was  admitted  by  all  lovers 
of  machinery  for  its  perfection  and 
strength.  Their  new  illustrated  circular 
and  extensive  reference  list  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  brickmaker. 


Fletcher  &  Thomas  report  the  pros¬ 
pects  very  flattering  for  the  coming 
season  in  the  brick  machine  line.  They 
are  having  an  unusual  heavy  corres¬ 
pondence  for  the  close  of  the  year 
showing  that  the  New  Quaker  continues 
in  demand. 


TO  WASHINGTON  VIA  B.  and  0.  R.  R. 

Announcement  of  Reduced  Rates  to  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

To  delegates  and  their  families  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  January  12th  to  16th,  the  B 
&  O.  R.  R.,  offers  a  greatly  reduced  rate 
of  a  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip 
upon  the  certificate  plan.  As  the  B.  & 
0.  is  the  shortest,  quickest,  and  most 
convenient  route  to  Washington  from 
the  West  it  strikes  the  traveler  at  once 
as  the  ideal  line.  Vestibuled  Limited 
Express  trains,  with  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  attached  run  through  to  Washing¬ 
ton  without  change,  and  with  only  one 
night  on  the  road  from  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago,  Columbus  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  trains  cross  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  bringing  into  view  of  pas¬ 
sengers  the  most  picturesque  and  varied 
scenery  on  the  American  continent. 
An  illustrated  guide  to  Washington  will 
be  furnished  free  on  application  to 
Charles  0.  Scull,  G.  P.  A.,  B.  &  0.  R.  R., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Full  information  as  to  time  of  trains, 
rates  of  fare,  etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  following  agents:  L.  S. 
Allen,  Assistant  General  Passenger 


Agent,  the  Rookery,  Chicago;  O.  P.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Depot,  Cincinnati; 
C.  P.  Craig,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  415  Broadway,  New  York  ;  A.  J. 
Simmons,  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  211  Washington  street,  Boston  ; 
C.  R.  Mackenzie,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  833  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  S.  B.  Hege,  City  Passenger  Agent, 
1351  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  E.  D.  Smith,  Division  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Pittsburgh;  W.  E.  Reppert. 
Division  Passenger  Agent,  Columbus;  G. 
M.  Taylor,  Passenger  Agent,  105  North 
Broadway,  St.  Louis;  or  Chas.  0.  Scull 
G.  P.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE.— A  dry-press  brick  machine.  For 
particulars  write  to  M.  Dering. 

12.  lp.  c.  Beardstown,  Ill. 


WAITED.  Situation  as  yard  foreman  of  ma- 
chine  yard.  Understand  all  repairing  of 
machines  and  management  of  men,  etc. 

Address,  W.  A  J 

12~  2-  d- _  Care  of  “Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE.  One  Martin  Brick  Machine  and  one 
New  Departure  Tile  Machine. 

,  B.  F.  Townsley, 

12-L  d-  Aledo,  Ill. 


W 


clay 


12. 


ANTED.  A  good  second-hand  soft 
brick  machine  with  25,000  a  day  capacity. 

Vulcan  Clay  Co , 
c  c-  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  First-class  superintendent  toman- 
age  a  large  plant  in  Pennsylyania,  manufac¬ 
turing  vitrified  paving  bricks,  fire-proof  building 
bricks  and  firebricks.  None  but  experienced  ana 
capable  parties  need  apply.  Age  preferred,  30  to 
Address>  L.  Arge, 

l—  tf.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


GEORGE  JVliniiER. 


of 


B.  P.  EGflft. 


miLiLtE^  &  E GRfi 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works. 


( c°Py)  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Nov.  24,  1891. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentl  emen : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23rd  inst.  in  regard  to  the  working  of  your 
‘ C- CD ’  Machine,  would  say  that  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  same.  We 
are  not  running  the  machine  to  full  speed  but  are  making  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  thousand  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  machine  which  yours  replaced 
never  gave  us  satisfaction,  and,  although  guaranteed  to  make  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  per  day,  never  averaged  over  twenty-five. 

We  believe  your  machine  the  best  and  strongest  stiff  mud  machine  in  the 
market,  and  are  satisfied  it  makes  a  stronger  and  heavier  paving  brick 
than  any  we  know  of.  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  any  person  wanting  to 
buy  to  us,  and  all  they  need  is  to  see  the  machine  at  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed) 


MILLER  &  EGAN. 


The  clay-worker. 
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OFFICERS. 

S.  A.  ROBERTSON,  President. 
MARTIN  FLYNN,  Vice-Prest. 
■JAMES  CALLANAN,  Secretary. 
H.  K.  LOVE,  Treasurer. 


OIREOTORS 

S.  A.  Robertson.  Martin  Flynn. 
H.  K.  Love.  H.  D.  Smith. 

James  Callanan. 


Des  M  oines  Brick  Manufacturing  Co. 


CAPITAL  STOCK.  $100,000  00 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Paving  at)d  Building  Brick. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  ROUTE  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  attention  of  those  intending  to  be 
present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  called  to  the  “Big  4”  Route.  The 
geographical  location  of  its  lines  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  favorable  to  the  concentration 
of  the  various  delegations  at  either  Indi¬ 
anapolis  or  Cincinnati. 

Its  trains  leave  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Chicago  morning  and  evening,  daily, 
uniting  at  Indianapolis  and  connecting 
in  the  Central  Union  Station  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  with  the  celebrated  “F.  F.  V.”  and 
“Washington  Fast  Line”  vestibule  trains 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  a  route  which 
traverses  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Virginia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  Rivers,  crossing  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
passing  through  the  most  picturesque 
regions  of  America. 

For  information  regarding  this  route 
to  Washington,  those  in  charge  of  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  are  advised  to 
address  or  call  upon,  D.  B.  Martin,  G.  P. 
&  T.  A.,  “Big  4”,  Cincinnati,  0.;  H.  W. 
Fuller,  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  0.,  Washington,  D. 
C.;  W.  F.  Snyder,  G.  W.  Agt.  “Big  4,”  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  C.  S.  LaFollette'  T.  P.  Agt. 
“Big  4,”  Peoria,  Ill.;  J.  C.  Tucker,  G.  N. 
Agt.  “Big  4,”  Chicago,  Ills.;  C.  B.  Ryan, 
A.  G.  P.  A.,  C.  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  E.  C. 
Pope,  A.  P.  A.,  C.  &  0.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
A.  S.  Miller,  T.  P.  A.,  C’  &  0.,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  “Big  4,” 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  sewer 
pipe,  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  machinery 
used  in  their  manufacture,  issued  since 
our  last  number. 

461,022.  Brick  machine.  John  H.  Kon- 
efes,  Quincy,  Ill. 

461,479.  Brick  Kiln.  Henry  H.  Hillis, 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

462,036.  Brick  Kiln.  Jas.  Dunnachie, 
Glenboig,  Scotland. 

462,179.  Brick  Drying  Apparatus.  L. 
C.  Turley  and  W.  G.  Beyerly,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  0. 

462,215.  Brick  Kiln.  Wm.  M.  Gregg, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

462,313.  Brick  or  Tile  Machine.  J. 
J.  Gorich,  J.  Ilg  and  T.  M.  Cronin,  Mor¬ 


ris,  Ill. 

462,610.  Brick  Machine.  John  Q.  Ad¬ 
ams,  Birmingham,  Mo. 

463,167.  Brick  Kiln — Edward  Pike  M. 

and  Justus  Castle,  Cheeoa,  Ill. 

463,246.  Brick  Press — George  A.  Blinn, 
Denver,  Colo. 

463,601.  Brick  Kiln — Walter  P.  Gratb, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

464,286.  Brick  Mold  Sander — Arthur 
Naylor,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

464,848.  Automatic  Brick  and  Tile 
Cutter — Davis  Brown,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Valuable  Fire  Clay  Property  For  Sale. 

Consisting  of  about  1,250  acres, in  fee  simple,  of 
well  timbered  land,  with  practically  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  unusually  fine  fire  clay,  thoroughly 
tested;  also  mining  rights  on  300  acres  additional. 
1  lie  property  is  intersected  with  main  line  of  rail¬ 
road,  with  good  freight  facilities  in  all  directions. 
For  particulars  apply  to  ‘T.  B.’  Care  ‘Clay-Worker.’ 


Elevators  and  Conveyors 

F°B  the  ECOHoiviiCALi  HANDLING  op  ChflY  ir  its  VARIOUS  FORms. 


We  have  lately  reduced  the  price  of  Link -Belting  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  copy 
of  Revised  List  on  application. 


The  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  (Lrntd.)  about  to  remove  to 
its  more  extensive  works,  offers  for  sale  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE  its 
present  large  plant  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  adapted  for  any  CLAY  industry 
or  any  other  manufacturing  business,  completely  equipped  with  machinery, 
latest  improvements,  eleven  kilns,  everything  in  first-class  order.  For 
information  and  permits  for  inspection,  address, 

American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co., 

(Limited), 

Office :  140  W.  23rd  St.,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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NEW  DRY-PAN 

_A.11  Iron  and  Steel 

Will  stand  mote  Rough.  Haro  Work.  Will  Last  Twice  as  Long,  anil  Pulverize  10  Pet  Cent,  mote  material  ThanRny  Other  Pan  ol  Same  Size. 


TESTIMONIAL  LETTER 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Canton,  Ohio,  August  31st,  1891. 


Gentlrmen  :  —Six  months  ago  we  were  a vanished 'arnf  we  a?e  c^ndnJedThaf  iUs  the  thing 

KausToV^  -e  Sl^eUh  Svlngon^  SXsffit 

it  than  any  other  9  ft.  Dry-Fan  we  know  of.  manner  of  adjusting  the  scraper,  in  short,  the  points  ot  superiority  in  y  u 

'*  ^  f°r  “  t0  8a?  m°'e-  c™  Bbick  CO. 


gEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  10 

The  pney-Sheeklen  Co., 

Nlanufaetunens  of  Clayujonking  machinery,  ^ 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


See  ad.  on  pages  575. 
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FOR  SALE.  My  Brick  Yard  situated  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  town  of  Anniston,  Ala.  Everything 
new  and  in  splendid  order  and  in  daily  operation. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appli¬ 
ances  to  manufacture  street  paving  and  building 
bricks  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  consists  of  a  Frey- 
Sheckler  Acme  special  brick  machine,  with  board 
delivery,  side  and  end  cut.  No.  4  A  Potts  Disente- 
grator;  endless  chain  clay  elevator.  Daily  capacity 
40,000  bricks.  There  are  also  two  substantial  per¬ 
manent  kilns,  furnaces  outside  with  grate  bars  and 
Are  brick  used  for  furnaces  and  inside  lining  of 
kiln.  The  only  yard  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  as 
I  control  all  the  available  clay  deposits.  A  market 
at  my  door.  One  of  the  best  money-making  in¬ 
vestments  in  this  growing  State.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  address  N.  D.  Hakvey, 

Harvey  Steam  Brick  Works, 

10.  tf.  t.  Anniston,  Ala. 


•  -  •  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE • 
OYER  O  ,/SE 

°°oo  ih  ^ 


FOB'- 

PVLS0METER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  SOLE  OWNERS-NEW  YORK^ 

(COPYRIGHTED  I891J 

E8P1  .CIAI.LY  ADAPTED  FOR  UN-WATERING  CLAY  PITS. 


Dawson’s  Improved  Double  Combined  Op  and  Down  Draft  Kiln 

Fires  from  both  sides,  either  up  or  down-draft,  from  the  same  firing 
places,  at  will  of  the  operator.  Distributes  and  equalizes  its  own  heat 
without  the  aid  of,  or  manipulating  of  dampers,  and  is  yet  under  complete 
control  of  the  burner  and  heat  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of  kiln,  such  as 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker] 


sides,  ends,  top  and  bottom.  We  are  enabled  to  burn  the  ware  of  the 
most  uniform  color  and  even  shrinkage.  Is  especially  adapted  to  the 
successful  burning  of  vitrified  street  paving  brick  or  any  ware  requir 
ing  even  and  m  ense  heat.  All  parts  are  accessible  to  view  during  the 
process  of  burning,  by  a  system  of  peep  holes  or  openings.  Requires 
little  labor  to  operate,  and  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel  for  burning 
No  expensive  stacks  or  tall,  tottering  chimneys— always  more  draft  than 
needed.  Can  watersmoke  successfully  either  up  or  down-draft  with 
wood,  coal,  or  combination  of  both,  and  not  soot  or  choke  up  This 
method  is  no  experiment,  but  the  result  of  twentv-five  years’  practical 
experience.  For  further  information,  address  *  y  Praclicaf 

W.  E.  DAWSOfl,  General  Agent,  COLiRAX,  ijid. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  CLAY  LtAHD? 

If  so,  when  you  are  in  Washington  attending  the  Convention  let 
me  show  you  what  I  have  for  sale — 

90  ACf^ES  OF  THE  BEST  CIiflY  URJiD, 

and  most  advantageously  located.  Within  two  miles  of  Washington 
City,  directly  on  the  railroad.  Twenty-five  feet  of  solid  clay. 

The  building  permits  in  1881-82  amounted  to  $2,400,986.  While 
the  permits  for  89-90  amounted  to  $7,125,733,  and  for  this  present  year 
are  larger  still. 

The  new  Post  Office,  Government  Printing  Office,  Cable  Power 
House,  and  many  other  public  and  private  buildings  will  make  the 
the  demand  for  bricks  larger  next  year  than  ever  before. 

This  clay  contains  a  large  percentage  of  silica  and  is  well  adapted 
tor  making  vitrified  bricks,  now  coming  into  such  general  use  for 
street  paving.  JOHN  B.  WIGHT, 

14081/  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Brickmaking  and  Burning,”  T.  A.  Randall  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  price  $2.50. 

This  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  val¬ 
uable  work,  being  a  practical  treatise  on 
Brickmaking  and  Burning  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  use  of  different  kinds  of 
clays  and  kilns  for  burning  brick,  with 
a  supplement  for  new  beginners  in  that 
work  and  hints  to  bricklayers  and  build¬ 
ers.  The  author,  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  is  a 
successful  brick  maker  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  in  this  book  has  given 
in  a  plain,  practical  way,  his  views  and 
experiences  in  all  the  details  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  and  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
worker  of  clay. 


CROSSLEY  &  GRAHN, 

445  West  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sole  Agents  for 

TKE  OELEBEA.TED 

Titley’s  Patent  Screw  Press. 


The  Peer  of  any  Hand  Press  for  fine  Bricks,  Tiles, 
and  Terra  Cotta  work. 


Also  Special  Agents  for 

Johnson's  Patent  Fire  Brick  Machinery. 

The  only  successful  method  of  making  Fire 
Bricks  by  machinery,  and  effecting  a  saving  of  50 
per  cent,  and  upwards  in  cost  of  labor. 

For  prospective  customers  we  will  test  their  fire 
clavs  on  this  machinery  free  of  charge. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  TU  P  Clay-Worker 


KELLS  &  SON’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  and  Tile  Machines ! 


“Old,  Reliable,  Time-Tried  and  True.’' 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 


This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are 
taken  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  backs  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts. 
It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and  makes  all  kinds  of  Brick  and  different  sizes  of  Tile  by 
changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we  except  none.  We  challenge  the  world 
to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22, 1880;  and  February  12,  1884.  We  manufacture 
Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows. 

End-cut,  side-cut  and  paving  brick — make  perfect  edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-six  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2)4  up  to  10  inches. 

jgyFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Trices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS, 

‘Shop  Near  New  Court  House.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


A d ve rtisi n g  rates  in  this  column 
20  cents  a  line,  or  3  cents  a  word,  each 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion. ”^11 


FOR  SALE.  One  set  of  Clay  Rolls  suitable  for 
dry  press  yard.  M.  F.  Williams  &  Co  , 

4  tf  d.  2705  No.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  One  large  Penfield  Ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  80,000  per  day.  Almost  new  ; 
perfect  order-  Harlan'd  Brick  Co., 

4  tf  d. _  Chicago,  Ills. 

FOR  SALE.  10,000  Wood  Pallets,  10"x34",  end 
pieces  on  them.  T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 

8  tf  d. _  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.  Brickyard  well  equipped  with 
machinesy,  kilns,  etc.  Daily  capacity  40,000. 
For  full  particulars  Address, 

John  C.  Schroeder, 

11.  3.  d.  Onekama,  Mich. 


Single  $  Duplex  Pumps. 

/\of^izo^tal  and  Vertical  Puy^p^. 

<5<  Workman^  p. 

Prices  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 


FOR  SALECHEAPFORCASII.  Large  Stevenson 
Dry  Pan.  Address, 

Litchfield  Brick  &  Tile  W'orks, 

11.  3.  c. _ Litchfield,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — One  30  horse  power  portable  boiler 
and  engine,  in  good  condition. 

Ferrier  &  Goldin, 

12.  tf.  d.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  second-hand  brick  machine  for 
making  white  brick  and  tile.  Also  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  engine.  Newton  &  Tapp, 

12.  1.  c.  Oregon,  Wis. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  MAN  in  fire  clay,  with  small 
capital,  can  learn  of  an  opportunity  to  secure 
the  superintendency  of  a  large  works  doing  a  pay 
ing  business.  Will  pay  a  fair  salary.  Address 
12.  Ip.  1.  X.  Y.  Z.,  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Position  as  foreman  by  a  thorough 
competent  man,  in  architectural  terra  cotta, 
sewer  pipe,  or  tire  brick,  Several  years  experience 
in  above  works,  but  principally  terra  cotta. 

Address,  Terra  Cotta, 

11.  2,  c. _ “Care  Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE,  LEASE  OR  RENT.  To  Close  an  es¬ 
tate  the  undersigned  offer  a  well-known  Fire 
Brick  Works  for  sale,  lease  or  rent.  The  yard  has 
been  established  for  22  years,  is  centrally  located, 
well  equipped  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  bricks 
per  annum.  Address, 

Harrisburg  Fire  Brick  Co., 

11.  2.  c. _ Harrisburg  Penn, 

A  PARTY  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  blocks,  pavers,  fire  brick  or  roofing 
tile,  who  can  command  a  capital  of  ten  to  -twenty 
thousand  will  learn  of  a  fine  chance  to  erect  a  clay 
plant.  Fine  clays,  cheap  fuel,  nice  soft  water,  free 
lease  of  grounds,  additional  capital,  low  freight 
rates,  are  some  of  the  inducements.  Address 
“P,”  Room  6  Yohn  Block, 

10.  tf.  d. _ Indianapolis. 

OR  SALE.  Best  located  dry  press  brick  plant 

in  the  South;  unlimited  supply  of  good  clay, 
located  directly  on  railroad,  with  yard,  track,  clay 
sheds,  engine  and  machine  house,  stables  and 
tenant  house,  a  one  hundred  and  fiiftv  horse-power 
engine  with  horizontal  tubular  boiler;  four  acres 
of  clay  ground  with  soil  removed;  climate  suitable 
for  working  the  entire  year.  For  full  particulars 
address  or  call  on  J.  A.  Dcnwody. 

10-  2-  d. _ _ Macon,  Ga. 

WANTED.  Partner  experienced  in  the  man- 
ufaeture  of  common,  pressed  and  ornamental 
brick  and  drain  tile,  to  take  an  interest  in  works 
equipped  with  Quaker  and  Penfield  machines  and 
Sharer  dryer.  Must  be  competent  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  tile  while  advertiser 
looks  after  the  financial  part  of  the  business 
Works  located  in  North  Alabama  Olav  suitable 
forred,  white,  buff  or  chocolate  brick.  References 
exchanged.  Address,  A.  B.  W. 

1 1  •  2.  c. _ _ Clay- Worker 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE -Brickyard  property  in 
North  Haven,  Conn  ,  2%  acres  of  ground  for 
yard;  13  acres  of  choice  clay  land,  with  plenty  of 
sand,  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  with  arrangement  for  rail¬ 
road  switch  under  sheds.  Only  one  mile  from  the 
city  of  New  Haven  with  a  population  of  100,000 
where  25,000,000  Pallet  brick  are  sold  annually  from 
88.00  to  $11  00  per  thousand.  This  site  is  situated 
between  two  of  the  best  paying  brickyards  in 
North  Haven,  and  the  only  brickyard  property  in 
North  Haven  that  is  not  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  brick  manufacturers.  For  terms  address 

L.  Sanderson, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FIRE  BRICK,  CLAY  RETORT  AND  SEWER  PIPE  WORKS. 

Our  products  have  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  standard  in  all  markets. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  of  our  wares  delivered  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign  countries  furnished 

on  application. 


-O&lly  0-u/tp-u.t,  200  Tens. 

Office:  916  Maricet  St.  Factories: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FIRE  CLAY  ROOFING  TILE. 


Made  of  the  best  clays.  Formed  by  machinery, 
under  heavy  pressure.  Burned  nearly  to  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Color,  bright  terra  cotta  red.  Weight  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  650  pounds,  lighter  than 
slate. 

Fireproof.  Waterproof.  Frostproof.  Everlasting. 

A  non-conductor,  therefore  cool  in  summer. 

No  paint.  No  cement.  No  rust.  A  clean,  smooth 
surface. 

The  best,  cheapest  and  lightest  tile  roof  in  the 
world. 

No  experiment.  Roofs  now  on  show  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
roofs  in  the  country. 

Each  tile  locks  on  the  others.  Can  be  laid  at  one- 
fourth  pitch  and  upwards  to  straight.  This  Company 
owns  the  patents  in  all  the  States  east  of  Mississippi 
river. 

Prices  very  low  for  tile.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

For  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 


CLA-T"  SHINGLE  CO  , 


12.  2.  a. 


IndlanappUs, 


laad.. 
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Established  1812,  and  continued  on  same  premises  ever  since. 

MILLER’S  BRICK  PRESSES, 

Introduced  1814.  Latest  Improved  Patents  Aug.  28, 188o. 


Sam’lP.  Miller  &  Son, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK 
PRESSES, 

Of  five  different  styles,  embodying  all 
the  improvements  in  Hand  Brick 
Presses  in  use. 

Clay  Wheels  with  Reciproca¬ 
ting-  Rack,  Kiln  Castings,  Brick 
Molds,  Clay  Spades,  and  the 
Tools  in  General  Use  for  Brick¬ 
making. 


No.  309  S.  Fifth  St.,  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


S.  P.  M.  &  Son  refer  to  Briekmakers  generally. 


©^Orders  from  abro.  d  promptly  attended  to. 


USE  THE  RADFORD  NEW  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  BURNING  BRICK  KILN. 


It  is  without  doubt  the  most  economical  Kiln 
in  the  market.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  burn¬ 
ing  dry,  or  semi-dry  press  bricks  or  vitrified  paving 
bricks  for  street  purposes.  It  saues  80.  per  cent 
of  Fuel  alone,  and  burns  the  wares  uniform 
throughout  the  Kiln.  The  first  cost  only  one 
third  of  other  continuous  Kilns.  It  has  many 


important  advantages  over  all 
other  continuous  Kilns.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the 
inventor, 

RADFORD. 


Baker  Street,  bet.  Greenwich  and  Lombard, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pan  Clay 
Crushers.  Clay  Elevators 
and  Conveying  Machinery 

TO  ELEVATE  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

Engines,  Boilers,  Power 
Plants  and  Transmissions. 


Highest  References  from  Users 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 

DES  MOJNES,  IOWA. 

founders, 

MACHINISTS 
and 

MACHINERY 

CONTRACTORS. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One  N.  2  Miller  Brick  press  (new) 
and  one  Carnell  Brick  Press  (almost  new) 
cheap  for  cash.  Box  10, 

11.  tf.  c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE.  One-third  to  two-thirds  interest  in 
brick  and  tile  plant,  within  100  miles  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis— R.  R  siding.  Twenty  acres  clay  and  six 
acres  muck.  Four  feet  coal  and  plenty  of  clay  00 
feet  below  surface.  Machinery  new.  Over  200,000 
shed  room,  and  600,000  kiln  room. 

w.  S.  Reeve, 

11.  2.  c.  Edwardsport,  Ind. 


WANTED.  A  situation  as  burner  or  foreman. 

Have  bad  many  years  experience  and  can 
make  trucks,  barrows,  sheds  and  everything  in  the 
line  of  woodwork  would  prefer  yard  that  runs 
the  year  round  as  I  desire  steady  employment. 
Can  give  good  references  as  to  ability,  etc.. 

Knickerbocker, 

10  1.  E.  Care  of  •  Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED— Situation  as  Supt.  of  sewer  pipe- 
fire  brick,  dry  pressed,  common  or  paving 
brick  works.  Thoroughly  practical,  thirty  years 
experience;  can  build  works  on  the  most  im 
proved  plan,  or  would  contract  to  deliver  good 
from  kilns  to  responsible  parties.  Address 

“Pa  ver,” 

12.  2.  2p.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED — A  situation  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  and  tile  works.  Have  had 
over  twenty  years  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  roof  tiles,  ridges,  plastic  flooring  tiles, 
blue  paving,  etc.  Also  continuous  kilns,  ovens  of 
various  kinds,  both  up  and  down  draft.  Address 
A  Blue  Paving  Brick, 

12.  1.  d.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


A  PARTY  owning  a  large  tractof  land  is  desirous 
of  having  a  Tile  or  Brick  Plant  located  thereon 
and  will  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  capital  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  Tile  or  Brickmaker  to  manu¬ 
facture  the.  same  on  an  extensive,  scale  Please 
make  written  proposition  in  full,  saying  how  much 
capital  would  be  required,  how  many  men  would 
be  employed  and  what  interest  could  be  made  on 
investment.  E.  C.  Thrall, 

11.  3.  d.  P.  O.  Box  378,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


WANTED— A  position  as  superintendent  for 
the  erection  and  management  of  works  for 
manufacture  of  paving,  building  and  ornamental 
bricks.  Many  years  experience.  Have  designed 
and  erected  some  of  the  best  plants  in  the  U.  S. 
Can  furnish  exceptional  references  as  to  character 
aud  ability  and  familiarity  with  all  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  and  kilns,  for  either  the  wire-cut  or  dry- 
press  process.  Can  furnish  own  setters  and  burn¬ 
ers,  and  what  practical  help  may  be  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  B  E 

12.  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


A  BARG  AIN.— To  the  man  who  wants  to  do  a 
nice  little  brick  and  tile  business.  In  the 
heart  of  the  best  farming  country  in  Michigan,  a 
complete  steam  power  brick  and  tile  plant,  with 
one  down-draft  kiln  aud  stack,  tools,  etc  .  etc., 
good  clay.  Price  if 1,200.  Will  pay  for  itself  next 
summer,  easy.  Reason  for  selling,  having  busi¬ 
ness  in  another  place.  Address  D  M  Warner. 
12.  1.  d.  Yermontville,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE.  Odd  size  moulds;  not  used. 
Eighteen  8%x4x2%. 

Four  8%x4%x2%.  Six  8%x4Ctx2%. 
Twenty-seven  8%in.x4l4,in  x2^in. 

Used  a  few  days,  but  perfectly  good  : 

Seventeen  8%in.x4%in.x2%in. 

Eleven  S%-in.x4  and  1-16  in. x2  and  7-16-in. 

All  six  brick  to  the  mold  aud  9-16-in.  partitions. 
These  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 

Wellington  Machine  Co., 

5  tf.  d.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINES  MUST  GO. 

1  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Adrian  (largest  size)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

L  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

1  Eureka  (steam  power)  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 
1  “  (horse  “  )  “  “  “ 

1  Buckeye  (steam  power)  “  “  “  “ 

1  “  (horse  “  '  )  “  “  “  “ 

1  25-horse-power  Boiler  used  only  a  fevv  mouths. 

Write  for  particulais.  H.  .1.  Votaw, 

8.  tf.  d.  Decatur,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE.— One  new  Leader  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chine  with  tile  dies  4  in.  to  15  in.  inelusive, 
and  lubricating  brick  die,  tables,  pulleys  and  fix¬ 
tures  complete.  One  st  cond-hand  Leader  Brick 
and  tile  machine  with  dies  3  in.  to  10  in.  inclusive, 
tables  aud  pulleys  complete.  Also  one  Adrian 
brick  and  tile  machine,  almost  new.  brick  die  and 
tile  dies  3  in.  to  12  in.  inclusive,  tables,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  One  Newell  improved  clay  pulverizer,  new, 
never  set  up.  And  one  30  horse-power  engine  and 
boiler.  Will  send  to  reliable  purchaser  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  for  prices.  Geo.  A.  Haurop, 

12.  tf.  d.  Rock  Island,  Ill. 
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Buff  Brick  Clay. 

We  have  an  extensive  bank  of  Clay 
that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
buff  brick.  We  will  furnish  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  at  very  low  prices.  A' 1  dress 

Thk  J.  Downkrd  &  Son  Co., 
Zanesville,  O. 

COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products  a 
deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colois  in 
the  market  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific  is  a 
natural  color.  References  and  directions  furnished  for 
use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  A  Wells, 

4  6  d.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  large,  handsome  Map  of  the  United  States, 
mounted  and  suitable  for  office  or  home  use.  is 
issued  by  the  Burlington  route.  Copies  will  be 
given  free  when  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
for  transmission  ;  or  they  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  by  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Sri  t>TTTT  T  T'DC  AGENT  AND 
•  1 T.  A  IUJuLlirO,  PATENTEE 

WOODBRIIDG-E,  JS1  .  J. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Virginia,  Illinois,  Aug..  31, 1891. 
The  City  of  Virginia  offers  to  contract  for  50,000 
paving  tile,  8>!,x814x2  in.,  at  $25.00  per  thousand, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  said  brick  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  Virginia,  Illinois. 

We  have  a  good  vein  oi  Potters’  Clay,  plenty  of 
Coal  and  Water,  all  at  one  place,  viz.,  in  the  Coal 
Shaft.  The  Clay  was  examined  by  Mr.  Worthing, 
State  Geologist,  and  pronounced  Potter’s  Clay  of 
good  quality. 

For  any  further  information,  apply  to 
Joseph  Wilson,'! 

W.  L.  Black,  > Committee. 

L.  H.  Bristow,  J 

L.  H.  Bristow,  City  Clerk.  9.  3.  c. 


PATENTS 

For  INVENTORS.  40-page  BOOK  FREE.  Address 
W.T.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  at  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 
8.  12.  A. 


PLAYINU  CARDS. 


You  can  obtain  a  pack  of  best  quality  playing 
cards  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  postage  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 


P  A  TFWTC J* B-  cralle  &  co¬ 

lli  I  fill  1  IJ  Washington,  D.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  FREE  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper.  3  6  a. 

RED  MOULDING  SAND. 

The  Zanesville  Red  Pressed  Brick 
have  always  had  a  great  reputation  for 
the  deep  red  color. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  have  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  the  Red  Moulding  Sand  for  Brick  and 
can  supply  brickmakers  who  are  in  need 
of  sand.  Address  for  prices,  etc. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


- DEALER  IN - 

“Woodbridge”  Fire  Clays  and  Bricks,  also  Apparatus  for 

Treating  Clays,  Drying  Bricks,  Lumber  and  Other  Material. 


“Air  dried”  bricks  all  the  year  round, 

A  new  plan  of  reducing  old ,  approved  methods  to 
a  System. 

This  frame  enclosure  needs  no  iron  pallets. 

The  INSIDE  FAN  Steam  Dryer. 

A  cross,  spiral  current  from  fan  to  fan. 

Bricks  are  safely  dried  in  five  hours. 

No  “checking”  or  discoloration. 

NO  CHIMNEYS  OR  BRICK  STRUCTURE  ! 

And  only  half  the  doors  are  required. 

A  little  easy  running  machinery  that  lessens  the 
cost  for  cars,  room,  continuous  use  and  appears,  in 
practical  operation  to  pay  remarkably  well. 

MORE  FANS!  LESS  PIPES! 

The  Zig-zag  Coil  Radiator  pipes  are  compactly 
placed,  with  steep  drainage  for  condensation  from 
rapid  radiation,  due  to  ample  air  supply  at  low 
temperature  which  is  better  for  the  belts,  and  dry¬ 
ing  most  material  Makes  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe 
about  as  effective  as  three  or  four  thousand.  Ex¬ 
haust  steam  worth  more  than  “live”  in  common 
use,  and  saves  enough  in  this  one  item  alone  to 
pay  for  all  the  fan  wheels,  cars,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  dryer. 

“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING,” 

Therefore,  “at  home,”  this  system  of  drying  is 
replacing  others,  and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
several  of  our  neighboring  brick  works. 


U.  S.  Patent  August  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 
U.  S.  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Patent  March  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  30,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BERJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tilk  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Bo'rden^belleck  dTco.,  Chicago.  Gentlkmkn— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE]^,  JSEIcIiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents? 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


"NEW  DISCOVERT”  KILN. 


PIKE  &  SCHOPP.  INVENTORS. 


It  Heads  ttie  Procession! 


The  “New  Discovery”  is  a  round  down  draft  kiln 
with  no  giatfs,  furnace  doors,  sub-arches  or  dampers, 
except  at  the  stack,  bound  with  iron  bands,  securely 
fastend  to  an  arched  irn  door  frame.  This  kiln  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  tile  and  brickmakers,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  perfect  drafts  and  perfect 
combustion  are  indispensable  to  a  perfect  kiln.  Such 
is  the  "New  Discovery.”  This  kiln  is  adapted  for 
burning  almost  anything  made  from  clay;  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  either  wood  or  coal  and  burn  evenly 
throughout;  is  easily  managed— will  save  in  fuel,  time 
of  burning,  wages  of  the  burner,  use  of  the  kiln— near¬ 
ly  one-half. 

The  proprietors  of  this  invention  propose  to  sell  kiln 
yard  or  territorial  rights  reasonably  and  guarantee  it 
to  be  the  best  kiln  the  purchaser  ever  saw  or  used. 

Everybody  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  works, 
where  a  kiln  is,  almost,  in  constant  operation.  We  also 
nave  an  arched  iron  door  frame  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  perfect  kiln. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

We  shall  protect  our  patents  from  infringements. 

Reliable  resident  agents  wanted.  Address— 

PIKE  &  CASTLE,  Chenoa,  Ills. 


3000  TO  4500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJHD’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand ,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


CINCINNATI 


(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

I*.  M.  STRAUS,  Manager. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  Sewer  Pipe  we 
Manufacture  and  keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of 

FIRE  BRICK 

FOR 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

Office  and  Factory,  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


_  'v^rTtE  FOR  PAMPHLET  ^ 

pMFMjBABDUiaytRT^ 

IER&I 


d°uble strength 

CULVERT 


PIPE 

-<unJtSSr» 

Sakm°e;i;>: 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  Etc. 

Showing  the  composition  of  all  the  principal 
clays  in  Europe  and  America,  a  book  for 
all  interested  in  clays  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Crossley.  Price,  One 
Dollar.  Postage  Paid. 


Send  order  to 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
Pub’s  “Clay  Worker,”  Indianapolis. 
Or  to  the  author,  A.  Crossley, 

253  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


77/f  At f?OA/  _  / 

yCy//r/tr/NG  &  vr//r/iAT//v(?  Co./s, 

"  ’  I  £ 

WILL  SEND  CATALOGUE  | 

OF  THE  BEST  ^ 

BRICK  DRYER  f 

IN  THE  MARKET.  ?/ 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works. 


The  Vandalia  Line 


Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts. 


1st.  It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  runs  four  fast  ex¬ 
press  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accomo¬ 
dation  trains. 

2nd.  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  through  trains. 

3rd.  The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and 
attentive. 

4th.  All  complaints  of  whatever  character  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

5th.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed 
being  constantly  maintained,  and  the  construction 
of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and  most 
substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be 
made  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

6th.  The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with 
their  dainty  china,  rich  silverware,  spotless  linen, 
and  bounteous  bill  of  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

7th.  Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity 

8th.  For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the 
United  States  Government  has  chosen  the  Vandalia 
Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a 
trial.  For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping 
car  reservations  or  other  information,  call  upon  or 
address  *  W.  F.  Brunnek, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 

Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SHUTTERS. 

We  are  prepared  to  execute 
promptly  order  for  Corrugated 

Iron  or  Steel  SHUTTERS  and 
DOORS.  They  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  shutter 
made.  Send  dimensions  for 
estimates. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CORRUGATING  CO, 

P.  O.  Box  219.  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


THE  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO 

Build  a  Splendid  Line  of 

SELF-CONTAINED  SIDE-CRANK 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 


RETURN 

FLUE 

8,  12,  16  and  20  Horse  Power. 

High  in  Grade.  Low  in  Price.  Strictly  Firsl 
class.  In  design  and  construction  SUPFRIOl 
to  all  others.  Write  for  Engine  Pamphlet. 
Address  us  in  full  as  follows: 

the  LEFFEL  WATER  WHEEL  &  ENGINE  CO 

Greenmouni  Ave,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.S.A 
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STEVENSON  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Presses, 

Dry  Pans  For  Grinding  Clay, 

Wet  Pans  for  Tempering  Clay, 

Pug  Mills  and  Engines, 
and  All  Kinds  of 


AN  IMPROVED  PUG  MILL. 


The  attention  of  brickmak- 
ers  and  el av workers  generally, 
is  called  to  our  new  improved 
Pug  Mill  which  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  market,  having  the  greatest  capacity,  strength  and  duiabi  1  y. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular,  giving  full  description  and  puce. 


Parties  going  into  the  Sewer  Pipe  Bus¬ 
iness  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  us 
in  regard  to  Machinery,  as  we  manufac¬ 
ture  COMPLETE  OUTFITS  FOR  SEWER  PIPE 
AND  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS- 

Write  for  Circulars. 

STEVENSON  &  CO., 
WeUsYille,  Ohio. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^^~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Obio. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
>  LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  ALEX.  K.  RARIG  CO., 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 


T7"Ista,„  "V a,. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINES, 

BOILERS, 

Steam  •>  Sewer  *  Pipe  *  Presses, 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE  AND 
FIRE-PROOF  DIES, 

Wet  and  dry  Pans  for  Grinding  and  Tempering  Clay  for 
Sewer  Pipe,  Terra  Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile. 


^"We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits  for  Sewer 
Pipe  and  Brick  Plants 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Office  and  Works : 


( 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR, 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEC- 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains. 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  GIUtHNATI 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  General  Agent. 

C.  H.  ADAM,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  0.  McCORMICK, 

Yice-Pres.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 
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PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

Laboratory  of  J.  F.  Elsom, 

UST ©-w  -A.lt> a. n. 37-,  Ind. 


Assaying  and  analyzing  in  all  branch¬ 
es.  Working  results  given.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential.  References: 
Christy  Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Pacific 
White  Sand  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Kansas 
City  Sewer  Pipe  Co.;  DePauw  Plate 
Glass  Co.;  Thos.  Coffin  Co.  and  hund¬ 
reds  of  other  annual  customers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Address  as  above. 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Street  and 
Sidewalk  Paving,  Sewerage ,  Water  Works 
Construction,  Bridge  Building,  Street 
Lighting,  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Municipal  Engineering . 

lie  only  Publication  In  the  United 
States  Devoted  exclusively 
to  these  subjects. 

The  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  Brick  as  a 
Paving  Material  and  the  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Paving  Brick  are  signs 
that  the  intelligent  Brick  Maker  may  read 
with  much  profit. 

Read  Paving  and  Municipal  Engineering 

and  ascertain  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance. 

William  Fortune,  Editor. 

W  illiam  C.  Bobbs,  Business  Manager. 

44  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wrought  Iron  Wheels 


For  Barrows  and  Truck. 

Simple,  Strong,  Durable  and  Cheap. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Arnold  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

Old  Bryant  &  Stratton,  north  Pennsylvania  St.,  when  block.  Opposite  post-office 
THE  .  HIGHEST  CRADE  BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL. 

Established  1850;  open  all  the  year;  enter  any  time;  individual  instruction  ;  lectures  ;  large  facul¬ 
ty;  time  short;  expenses  low;  no  fee  for  Diploma ;  a  strictly  Business  School  in  an  unrivaled  com¬ 
mercial  center;  endorsed  and  patronized  by  railroad,  industrial,  professional  and  business  men 
who  employ  skilled  help ;  no  charge  for  positions  ;  unequaled  in  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

SEND  FOR  ELEGANT  CATALOGUE.  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietors. 


ELEVATORS 

FOR 

CLAY,  COAL, 

ORES,  SAND, 

G“'  Roller  &  Detachable 

CHAIN  BELTING, 

Designed  for 

Elevators, 

Conveyors, 

Drive  Belts, 

- For  Handling - 

BRICK,  CLAY,  TILE,  CLAY,  ORES,  ETC. 

Estimates  for  handling  material  of  any  kind  cheer¬ 
fully  furnished.  For  ’91  Catalogue  and  prices 

ADDRESS 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co., 

112  East  First  Avenue, 

COLUMBUS,  -  -  OHIO. 

Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom,  48  South  Canai.  Street. 
New  York  Branch,  15  Cortland  Street. 


ELEVATORS 
FOR  TILE, 
BRICK, 

PACKAGES,  ETC. 


LYONS  KATHAIRON 


•  •  FOR  THE 


EFFECTUALLY 

PROMOTES 

TH  E 

LUXURIANT 

GROWTH 

AND 

BEAUTY 


OF 


THE  HAIR 


PREVENTS 
THE  HAIR 
FALLING  OUT 

OR 

BECOMING 

GREY 

PREVENTS 

DANDRUFF 


IMPARTS  A  RICH  GLOSS  TO  HAIR  OF  ALL  SHADES. 
KEEPS  THE  SCALP  HEALTHY. 

KATHAIRON  is  a  Scientific  Compound  that  Cleanses  the 
Scalp,  Stimulates  the  Natural  Growth,  Health  and  Beauty  of  the 
Hair,  making  it  Soft,  Silky  and  Vigorous,  giving  it  Length  and 
Strength,  and  CONTAINS  NOTHING  INJURIOUS. 
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Have  been  successfully  applied  to  Heating  and  Melting 
in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  to  the  burning  of  Pottery  and 
Fire  Bricks,  to  Steam  Boilers,  to  Bone  Kilns,  in  Glucose 
and  Sugar  Refineries,  to  Lime  Burning,  to  Malt  Drying 
and  the  Reduction  of  Metallic  Ores. 

Estimates,  specifications  and  plans  on  reasonable  terms. 
Plants  contracted  for  on  approval  to  good,  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Sets  of  blue  prints,  25  cents  per  set,  showing  the 
application  of  gas  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  purposes. 

Send  stamp  for  pamphlet  “Natural  versus  Arti¬ 
ficial  Gas.”  Address 

W.  WAPLINGTON, 


WHERE  DOLLARS 
ARE  MADE 


The  line  of  the  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE 
through  KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI  and  LOUISIANA 

OFFERS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 

SETTLERS 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  GENERAL 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

than  any  other  partof  the  U.  S.,  vast  bodies  of 

COAURON, TIMBER, FARM  LANDS 

also  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Long  Leaf 
Yellow  Pine  for  sale  cheap. _ 

This  road  runs  through  the  thriving  towns 
of  Lexington,  Danville,  and  Somerset,  Ivy.; 
Rockwood,  Harriman,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Ft.Payne,  Attalla,  Birmingham,  and 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Meridian.  Hattiesburg, 
JacKson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss. ;  New  Orleans, 
Delhi,  Monroe,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Some 
of  the  new  towns  will  donate  money  and 
land  to  locate  Manufacturing  enterprises. 


5420  Vine  Street. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  R.  R.  Co.  will  make  low  rates  for  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  Freight,  and  afford  investors 
every  opportunity  to  examine  the  different 
localities.  If  necessary,  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  party. 


Full  particulars,  and  any  required  information, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  on  application  to 
D  G.  EDWARDS,  G.  P.  T.  Agt., 

q  &  c  Route,  Cincinnati,  O 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINERY. 


New  Machinery,  Automatic  Cut-off  Table  specially  adapted  for  cutting  paving  brick,  New  Clay  Conveyor,  new  arrangement 
of  outfit  for  clayworking.  Write  for  catalogue.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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TECE 


Dry  &  Wet-Pan  Crushers,  Chasers,  Etc., 

l/r~  mK  '  GALESBURG, 

ALLSIZES  UP  TO  150  H.P. 


BRICK,  TERRA-COTTA, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND 
FIRE  CLAY. 


-o- 


The  best  and  cheapest  ma¬ 
chines  made  for  working  hard 
clay,  soap  stone,  grog,  etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  other 
information. 


wyayor  s\sm.v£& 

S^VvVvVvVv^ 

Send  For  Catalogues 


THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES^- 


-MANUFACTURED  BY- 


M.  &  W 


WILES 


Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

I  hese  Maiding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use.  4  ’  ana  aie  tlle 

artirh^'^erftn 'r16^  heiie  ln  1®45,  a?id  having:  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
'  Llt  used  in  Bnckmakmg  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use.  P  ’  we 

„„  .  XXe  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States  and  are  pre- 
p.md  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of’  the  country 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker,]  _  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.' 

Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works 


- MANUFACTURER  OF- 


FIRE  AND  RED  BRICK  PRESSES. 

Various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  .-4  inches;  also,  manufacturer  of  Clay  mills,  Temner 
Machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  Brickmakers’  Tools. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

ioa.  1819  and  1821  Germantown  Avenue, 
find  Filth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
ft>r  Circular  and  Pr5««-Llat. 


Wf686  TemperinS  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The 
•  i  Pavement  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and 
tied  up  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  gSTMention  The  Clay  Worker 
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THOMAS  TXT-  HHlTHITSSOlSr, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

Original  Galesburg  Dry  Pan  Clay  Crusher, 

ALSO  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARDS. 


Boilers,  Shafting  and 

Write  for  prices. 

THOS.  W.  PETERSON, 

Box  582,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Telephone  35. 

[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


General  Machinery. 

Corespondence  solicited. 

T.W.  PETERSON.  VENTILATOR. 


DAMPER, 


MATTSON’S  IMPROVED  DUMP  WAGONS 


SET  UP. 


FOR 


Brick,  Stone 
Lime,  Sand, 
Etc. 


DUMPED. 


Pri”  Liwt  and  reference  on  application.  Also  Carts,  Wheelbarrows,  and  outfit  for  Brickyards.  Address, 

ISA.AC  Zh^E.A.'XXSOIT,  -Wagon.  Bta.ild.er, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Gray’s  Ferry  Bead  and  80th  St,  rHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


F.  H.  C.  MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 

ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


,  .  ,  APPROVED  APPLIANCES  FOR  .  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pouter 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


'Hl^Elevatoris  for 'takin^the  clay8  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this 

practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu- 


i  r,  V\  1  r,  T  A 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  catalogue. 
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The  Clay-worker. 


STEELE’S  IMPROVED 
Brick  Truck  &  Portable  Hack 


The  principle  of  handling  and  drying  bricks 
by  the  Portable  Hack  System  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  this  Truck  and  VENTILATED 
HACK  BOARD,  being  the  most  practical 
Truck  and  method  ever  yet  introduced,  sav¬ 
ing  labor  in  handling  and  time  in  drying 
bricks.  Can  be  used  in  any  yard  not  too 
steep.  Is  especially  adapted  for  medium 
dry  clay  machines. 

HSris  fully  warranted  to  work  as  repre¬ 
sented.  — 

Orciers  Sollciteci. 


Asheville,  N,  C.,  May  1,  1890 
Mr.  J.  C.  Steele,  Statesville,  N,  C. : 

Bear  Sir  .-—You  wish  to  know  what  I  think  about 
your  Improved  Brick  Truck  ;  you  know  I  bought 
three  of  the  first  you  made  :  I  then  thought  they 
were  the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  that  I  had 
ever  had  on  a  brick  yard  and  still  think  that  they 
were,  but  your  Improved  Truck  far  surpasses  the 
first.  I  would  not  be  without  them  for  five  times 
their  cost.  Very  respectfully 

w.  w.  mcdowell. 

J.  C.  STEELE,  Patentee, 


Akron  Fire  BricK  Bo., 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

fire  Brick; 

ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 

FOR 

SEWER  PIPE,  TILE 

AND 

STONEWARE  KILNS. 


Also  Ground  Fire  Clay  for  Mortar. 


Having  made  the  special  shapes 
necessary  for  this  work  a  study,  we 
have  mainly  intended  to  lessen  the 
mason’s  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  better  construction  of  the 
work.  Address 

* 

B.  M.  ALLISON,  Sac., 


N.  M.  KUENY, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Br  ick  Presses 


Cor.  21st  and  Point  Breeze  Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Pennington  Ave.  and  Reservoir  Street, 


Statesville,  N.  C. 


SIXTH  WARD,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


TRENTON. 


IMPROVED  BRICK  CARS. 


The  W  alworth  Run 
Foundry  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cars  for  Conveying*  Brick, 
Tile,  Lumber,  etc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Tee  Rail,  Iron  Pipe,  Fittings 
and  Fixtures,  Grate  Bars, 
Kiln  Castings  and 
Other  Supplies  for  the  Equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  Brick 
Plants. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


StYLE  13. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  C0„  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A, 
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COMPLETE  0UTF1T5 

^n°g>|LDING 

BRICK 

pla^tJ 

•v 


GENERAL 

BRICKYARD 

cONTR^cT0Rs 
SUPPLIES 

1' 


I  P.L.8WDRDSl5qm 

r-ir-i/riAKin  n  *1 


CLEVELAND..  □ 

TH  E 

SWORD’  IMPROVED 


BRICK  MACHINE 


535 

ABBE^  ^ 
AND  54q 


COLUMBUS  STS. 


CliV  OHIO. 

^  U.  5.A.' 


OVER  35,000  SOLD. 


Otto  Gasoline  Engines. 

Cheapest  Power  for  the  Trade. 

NO  ENGINEER.  NO  STEAM. 

NO  BOILER. 


Starts  at  any  time  at  once. 

Costs  only  while  running. 

-  »  m  » - 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 

33d  and  Walnut  Sts., 

PHILADEPLH IA,  PA. 

151  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


*r  ED.  H.  CALLAWAY,  * 

CONSTRUCTING  ENGINEER  AND  RRIGK  MANUFACTURING  EXPERT. 

-  WITH  - 

PHOENIX  FOUNDR  Y  &  M  ACHINE  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Agent  for  Sharer’s  Improved  Brick  Dryers  and  Calorific 

Kilns.  Will  construct  Brick  Manufacturing  Plants  Complete,  furnish- 

ing  all  necessary  Machinery.  Plans  and  Estimates  furnished.  CLAYS 

TESTED.  NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  INQUIRIES. 

Ten  years  practical  experience. 

PAVING  BRICK  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 
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P  h  ed  Clay-  w  o  re  k:  e  re . 


The  Potts  Mold  Sander 

Has  no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 

It  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  suit  any  size 
mold. 

It  does  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand. 

It  is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  sand  brick 
molds. 

It  will  make  a  saving  of  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
day. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  BRICKMAKERS  to  be 
the  SIMPLEST  and  most  DURABLE  machine 
ever  made. 


Grand  Rivers,  Ky.,  October  12,  1891. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen  We  now  have  the  Mold  Sander  purchased 

through  - - in  operation  and  would  say,  ‘‘She  is  a  Dandy and 

we  are  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly, 

Grand  Rivers  B.  &  T.  Co. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  including  Trucks, 
Barrows,  Kiln  Castings,  Pulleys,  Belting  and  Shafting. 


We  didn’t,  but  we  wish  we  had. 


Write  for  our  new  book 
“Light  on  a  Dark  Subject.” 


C.  <35  POTTS  <35  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


L.  H.  REPPELL’S  IMPROVED  FURNACE  AND  UP-DRAFT  KILN 

CLAIMS: 

After  thirty-five  (35)  years’  experience  in  brickmaking  and  over  (20)  twenty  continuous  years  of  brick 
burning  with  the  St.  Louis  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  and  now  with  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co:s 
new  vard  No.  2  as  Master  Burner  and  Foreman,  I  claim  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  kilns  in  the  United 

States,  as  it  can  be  dried  off  more  perfectly  and  in  less 
time  than  any  other  kiln  of  this  type,  with  less  checked 
and  cracked  brick  than  any  other  kiln.  I  claim  this  to 
be  the  easiest  kiln  to  handle  of  any  Up-draft  Kiln. 
I  he  ability  of  this  kiln  is  to  direct  the  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln.  Unless  the  burner  has  control  of  the  heat 
in  the  kiln,  he  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  I 
can  turn  out  50  per  cent,  stock,  front  or  ornamental 
brick  all  having  perfect  faces,  containing  no  streaked 
or  flashed  edges.  It  is  the  most  substantial  kiln  of  the 
day,  stands  more  wear  or  tear.  This  kiln  can  be  built 
to  hold  from  250,000  to  500,000  brick.  Two  (2)  men 
can  easily  handle  a  kiln  containing  from  250,000  to 
..  .  ..  .  .  .  ,  300,000  brick.  This  is  the  only  kiln  adapted  for  all 

kinds  of  fuel,  including  oil  and  gas.  Also  the  best  kiln  in  the  market  for  terra-cotta.  This  kiln  is  in  reach  of 
all  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturers.  For  the  saving  of  fuel,  labor,  time  and  money  it  is  unex¬ 
celled.  I  guarantee  this  kiln  to  do  just  as  I  state.  I  have  this  kiln  fully  patented  and  parties  infringing  on  these 

patents  will  be  fully  prosecuted. 

I  solicit  correspondence  for  terms  on  yard  rights-City,  County  or  State-for  use  of  patent,  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  furnished  for  building  this  kiln.  For  further  information,  circulars  and  terms  apply  to  or  address 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  2019  College  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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I 


0 


and  Down  Draft 


mu .  - 


4*  IT  v  E^CELJS  v  IJV'v  BURNIN6  *  /IltL  •:•  KIJiDg  *  0F  *  CIiflY  *  W^E  «#• 

The  operation  of  the  Kiln  is  as  follows  : 
When  the  ware  in  top  of  Kiln  is  burnt  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  with  tk* 
Down-draft  the  fire  is  changed  from  a  Dow> 
draft  to  an  Up-draft,  sending  the  fire  directly 
underneath  the  ware,  consequently  saving 
time,  labor  and  fuel  and  not  over-burning 
top  in  order  to  burn  the  bottom  equally  as 
hard  as  the  top.  In  this  system  the  ware  is 
burnt  more  uniform  in  color  from  top  to 
bottom,  less  stained  edges  and  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  first  quality  brick  than  can  be  burnt 
in  any  other  kiln. 

This  Kiln  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  have  all  the  ware  burnt  uniform 
and  to  a  great  hardness  throughout  the  Kiln. 
It  is  no  experiment,  having  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  (2)  years.  This  Kiln  can  be  built  either 
square  or  round. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  the  East. 

Any  further  information  cheerfully  given  by 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  ALSIP, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 


THE  GRISWOLD  UP  AND  DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 

the  BEST  BRICK  EEIE-jUST  OIT  THE  HNdl-A-EEIET. 

POINTS  COMMENDING  IT  TO 
TOUR  NOTICE. 


An  Assured  Fact. 

No  Soft  Brick. 

Uniform  Burns. 

A  Guaranteed  Success. 
Draft  Under  Control. 

A  Durable  Kiln. 

"  No  Experimenting. 

Easily  Managed. 

Burns  Any  Clay. 

Combustion  is  Perfect. 
Economical  in  Fuel. 

Adapted  to  Any  Fuel. 
Gratifying  Results  Each  Burn. 

Stands  Without  an  Equal. 

This  kiln  is  specially  adapted  to  burn  Semi-dry  Brick.  It  is  the  best  Kiln  on  the  market  to-day  for  burning  Pressed  Brick 
exclusively,  as  it  has  shown  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Best  Quality  Pressed  Brick  than  any  other.  It  requires  Less  F uel  to  burn  than 
any  other  kiln  and  where  all  Hard  Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Pressed  Brick  or  Fire  Brick  are  wanted,  we  claim  it  has  no  equal! 
This  Kiln  has  no  Bag  Walls  to  contend  with  in  setting.  The  Kiln  can  be  built  round  or  square  and  works  equally  as  well. 
In  introducing  our  Patent  Up  and  Down-draft  Kiln  to  the  public,  we  feel  we  can  offer  a  kiln  worthy  your  attention  and  one 
that  will  merit  all  we  claim  for  it.  We  claim  to  supply  with  this  kiln  a  long  felt  want;  a  kiln  that  will  burn  best  quality  Pressed 
Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Sewer  Pipe,  Tiling,  etc.  You  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  being  able  to  regulate  the  draft  and 

kilns.  For  further  information,  circular  and  terms,  apply  to 

J.  B.  GRISWOLD  &  CO., 


Reference  :  The  Oakland  Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O 
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THE  CLAY-  W  ORKER 


THE  IJTIPRDVED  HEW  DEPARTURE  TILE  JIIflCHINE. 


Manufactured  by  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  Best  Tile  Machine  in  the  Market 
Makes  Perfect  Tile  in  All  Sizes  from 
3  to  18  Inches. 

Down  Delivery  for  Large  Tile. 

Side  Delivery  for  Small  Tile. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IRON  BRICK  CARS.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  MADE. 


Thousands  in  use  from  Omaha  to  New  York.  We 
show  two  styles  of  regular  cars  and  our  transfer  car. 
Wheels  are  twelve  inches  diameter,  axles  are  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter  and  have  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  cars  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
changed  from  one  style  to  another  without  any  waste  of 
parts.  By  this  means,  if  you  have  single  deck  cars  and 
wish  to  change  to  double  deck,  you  have  simply  to  order 
the  extra  posts  and  bolt  them  to  the  frame  you  already 
have. 

We  Guarantee  these  cars  to  be  strong,  durable 
and  to  carry  a  load  of  500  green  brick.  We  can  furnish 
them  at  less  price,  than  any  other  and  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  great  number  we  have  made  during  the 
past  three  years,  we  can  safely  say  that  they  are  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  than  any  other  car  for  the  purpose. 

We  also  manufacture  engines  and  boilers,  grate 
bars  and  kiln  castings  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stacks,  kiln 
bands  and  many  other  articles  needed  in  and  around  a 
brick  or  tile  factory. 

Write  for  prices. 

Kfll!I\SH\  §  liilh’K. 

Cla.a.Ko.pa.ig-n.,  -  Ills. 
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a  33-  MA.OUI1TE  3wlOX7X-3D. 


Pronounced  by  practical  brickmakers  the  BES  1  RevoK  ing 

Dump  Table  made. 


Moulds,  Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows 
a  specialty. 


We 


furnish  all  kinds  of  yard  supplies.  We  invite  your  correspondence  when  m  n 


eed 


of  our  goods.  Send  for  catalogue. 


D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD, 

New  London,  Olxio. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS, 


^  STYLE  k—VA  YD.  . 

•ds  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these 

gw  he  re  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
ents  our  style  “A”  (1*  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
bic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (|  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
ables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  aie 
vays  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 

talogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

603  West  Center  Street, 

[ARION,  •  •  •  OHI°- 


Our  large  si/e  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  many 


STYLE  C-%  YD 


"“d  ■»''  m‘kl”8  b'kks-  Correspondence  .dST  *"  ”0'  8'°“ ”dp /t*  ““ '“  Whlch  «»»5SSS^5h  tfl^SS  WS"® 

— - - ■ "I  LL  'MVEKSAl.  MILL  CO.,  Electrical  Ex.  Bldg.  136  Liberty  St  N  1 

TAPLIN,  RICE~&~C07 


Manufacturers  of  Improved  Clay  Workincr  Ma- 
^inery  of  all  kinds  such  as  Clay  MiUs,  Dry  and 

Wet  Pans,  the  Barber  Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press,  Dies, 
Clay  Blockers.  PottA-m*  _ ^  .  _  _  1 


Clay  Blockers,  Potters  arlu  z 

every  description.  Write  for  circulars 


machinery 


of 


STAT10NART  and  REVOLVI1M, 


FOR 

Brick  Works, 

Steel  Works, 

Glass  Houses, 

Rolling;  Mills 

and  Paint  Works. 


material  and  capacity  required. 


The  clay- w  o  r  k  e  r 
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Fisk  Engine 


o  ’ 

Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

WM.  FISHER,  Prop., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standard  Dry 
Grinding  Pans. 

ALL  SIZES, 

FOR 

Red  Brick  and 

Fire  Brick  Clay, 
Limestone,  Lime, 
Sand,  Phosphates, 
Bones  and  other 
refractory  materials. 


Pug  Mills, 
Blake  Crushers, 
Brick  Presses. 


^“When  writing:  for  prices,  state  kind  of 
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The  36-inch 
The  40-inch 
The  48-inch 


Mill  will  pulverize  clay  for  from  20,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day 

Mi  wi  pu  venze  c  ay  for  from  40,000  to  60,000  brick  per  day 

1  iill  will  pulverize  clay  tor  fiom  75>ooo  to  100,000  brick  per  day 


TESTI2xpE02STIAI_iS. 


Doing  Excellent  Work  After  Three  Years’  Use. 

The  Broadway  Brick  Works,  Thad.  S.  Smith,  Prop. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Grand  Ave.  &  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
M.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir— in  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the - Pulver¬ 

izer.  I  will  also  further  state  that  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  use,  have  one  Williams’  Pulverizer  than  any 

number  of - Pulverizers.  In  fact,  friend  Williams, 

your  Pulverizer,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  still  doing 
excellent  work.  The  pins  are  somewhat  thinner,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  on  deck,  battling  daily  with  the  sandiest 
clay  in  St.  Louis.  Yours  Truly,  Thad.  S.  Smith. 


Of  Very  Great  Utility. 

The  Boyd  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Oct,  25th,  1890. 
Messrs.  Milton  F.  Williams  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  yours  of  the  23d,  enclosing 
invoice  and  bill  of  lading  from  Screen  and  Automatic 
Feeder,  to  go  with  our  Press.  We  have  decided  to  rec¬ 
ommend  your  Screens  and  feeders  to  all  our  customers 
hereafter,  for  we  think  they  are  of  very  great  utility  in 
every  dry  press  brick  yard,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  useful  an  appliance  to  the  trade. 

Yery  Duly  Yours,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  WAite. 


THEY  ARE  IN  USE  AT 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  4  Yards  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Lincoln,  Neb 
Seattle,  Wash.  Missoula,  Mont.  Kokomo,  Ind.  Quincy  Ill 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Tex.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  Radford,  Va.  ’ 

Toronto,  Ontario.  Bridgeport,  Alabama.  Argentine,  Kansas. 

Coaldale,  Alabama.  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  others. 

Write  to 

M.  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


2705  and  2707  North  Broadway. 
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HORKISON’S  IMPROVED  KILNS  RECORD 

Brickmakers  Look  at  Results.  Read  and  Investigate. 


Wilmington,  8.  C.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  <Sc  Co .,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — The  new  kiln  built  for  me  by  yourselves  is  a  daisy  in  the  labor  saved,  quality  ol  brick  burned  ; 
all  hard  and  not  one  per  cent,  waste.  It  surpasses  any  kiln  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  or  use. 

Yours  Truly,  Roger  Moore. 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  13,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  A  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  burned  your  kiln  second  time;  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Please  order  for  me  set  of  cast- 
ngs  for  an  additional  kiln  "  Respectfully,  G.  A.  Guignard. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 


Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  A  Go.t  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — We  enclose  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  one  hundred  dollars  balance  due  lor  right  to  use  your-  kilns. 
We  have  line  brick  in  your  kiln;  there  are  but  few  salmon,  the  most  ol  the  kiln  being  red  brick  ol  line  quality. 

Very  Truly  Yours,  Connett  Bros. 


Choccolocco,  Ala.,  April  1,  1890. 

R.  B.  Morrison  A  Co.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  blue  print  with  instructions  for  constructing  new  kilns  at  hand.  I  he  two  Morrison  Kilns  you 
put  up  for  us  two  vears  ago  have  been  in  constant  use.  Have  not  cost  us  one  dollar  for  repairs  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
We  employ  no  professional  burner  but  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  first-class  burn-no  blackened  brick  in  the 
arches — the  kilns  seem  to  do  the  work  themselves.  With  ycur  system  ol  air  pipes  we  have  the  heat  under  perfect 

control.  For  these  reasons  we  want  another  kiln  exactly  like  those  referred  to  above. 

Yours  Respectfully,  Alabama  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 


Albany,  Ga.,  June  23, 1890. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Go.,  Rome ,  Ga.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  plans  and  specifications  ol  your  Improved  Kiln,  as  1  want  to  put  up  an  additional 
kiln.  We  have  used  your  kiln  constantly  for  two  seasons  and  have  never  tailed  to  make  perfect  burns.  Our  per 
cent,  of  salmon  brick  is  almost  nothing;  we  burn  even  the  top  flatters  hard.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  400,000  the  old 
way  with  this  clay,  we  use  200  cords  of  wood,  six  hands  by  day  and  six  at  night.  In  your  clamp  we  use  two 
hands  by  day  and  two  at  night  and  100  cords  of  wood.  In  my  opinion  you  have  the  best  kiln  in  the  worn  to 
barn  bricks  _ Yours  Truly,  N.  J.  Cruger. 

Office  of  Thomas  Moulding,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Terra-cotta,  Copiug,  Brick  and  Drain  Tile.  ohicago,  Aprfl  ^  lg90 

R.  B.  Morrison : 

Dear  Sir— You  will  perhaps  have  heard  that  the  three  yards  at  Porter,  Ind.  have  transferred  their  interest 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  of  Chicago.  I  feel  sorry  I  had  to  abandon  my  fine  kilns.  About  the  last  brick 
I  burned  was  in  your  kiln  built  about  five  years  ago;  all  fine  pressed  brick,  and  better  burns  have  never  ieen 
made  in  Porter  or  anywhere  else,  1  think.  I  have  not  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  in  all  the  time  I  have  user  your 
kiln.  If  I  could  only  transfer  them  to  some  other  yard  they  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  when  first  built  I  left 
in  giving  up  the  active  business  of  pressed  brick  making  after  25  years  of  hard  but  successful  work,  I  ought  to  let 
vou  know  that  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  your  kiln  and  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  in  selling  them  as 
'I  have  been  in  my  burning.  Yours  Respectfully,  (S.gned)  Thomas  Moulding. 


For  prices,  terms,  circulars  and  references,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

PBOFRIETOEiS, 

3302T  335,  ESOIfcvfEE,  G-EOEG-IA. 
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THE  EUDALY  KILN. 


W.  A.  EUDALY, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


THE  XDO^E7'.'ET-IDHe^LH71T  TTTT  ,1\T 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BURNING  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  essential  feature  to  clayworkers.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
fine  clays  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wares  of  uniform  color,  size  and  hardness. 

In  tbe  construction  ot  these  kilns  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  point,  by  having  first  carefully  examined  the  subject 
of  drafts  and  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  size  of  the  kiln,  the  size  and  number  of  furnaces,  flues  and 
chimneys  must  always  sustain  the  proper  relation  to  each  other  for  a  perfect  draft.  Too  much  draft  is  as  dangerous  as  too  little. 
One  of  the  gieatest  mistakes  of  kiln  inventors  and  builders  is  that  they  utterly  disregard  the  important  subject  of  drafts. 

ABILITY  TO  DIRECT  THE  HEAT  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  KILN  is  equally  as  important  as  a  proper  draft.  Unless  the 
.  1  nei  ias  com1  ol  ot  tbe  heat  in  the  kiln  h©  has  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  burn.  In  these  kilns  if  the  burner  finds  the  wares  too  hot 
in  any  portion  of  the  kiln  1  e  can  in  a  moment  shift  the  heat  to  any  other  part  where  it  is  not  so  hot  or,  what  .is  better,  if  he  has  two 

oi  more  kinds  of  ware  in  the  kiln  one  of  which  requires  more  burning  than  another,  he  can  easily  give  that  portion  of  the  kiln  an 
extra  amount  of  heat.  We  claim  that  this  is  the  only  kiln  in  which  these  results  can  be  attained  successfully. 

I  or  this  reason  wares  can  be  burned  by  this  system  more  uniformly  than  by  any  other. 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  this  is  purely  a  down-draft  kiln.  There  are  no  inside  dampers  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Everything  about  the  kiln  is  permanently  built. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR  is  perhaps  the  second  most  important  feature  of  any  kiln.  We  hear  a  great  deal  said 
about,  economy  in  fuel  and  labor,  but  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  a  fuel  and  labor-saving  kiln  one  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  fuel  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
distribute  the  heat  to  the  burning  wares  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

,  ^  e  claim  that  our  latest  improved  furnace  is  the  most  complete  economizer  of  fuel  that  has  ever  been  invented.  ' 

I  he  construction  is  purely  scientific  and  is  made  by  first  obtaining  the  chemical  requisites  necessary  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
and  then  building  a  furnace  to  bring  about  these  results.  Different  kinds  of  fuel  require  a  different  size  and  construction  of  furnace. 
We  use  any  kind  of  fuel,  soft  coal,  screenings,  oil,  gas  or  wood. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  Ihese  kilns  require  no  large  stack  which  ordinarily  cost  as  much  as  the  kiln  proper.  Many 
persons  think  they  must  have  a  large,  tall  stack  in  order  to  have  sufficient  draft  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  burned 

This  is  certainly  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  tlungs  that  are  required,  however,  are  a  correct  location  and  size  of  furnaces,  flues  and  chimneys  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  the  kiln.  When  these  are  properly  attained  the  burner  need  have  no  fear  about  draft. 

In  these  kilns  great  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  these  relations  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  stack  is  not  at  all  required  and 

a  much  better  draft  obtained.  ^ 

DURABILITY.— Each  part  of  these  kilns  is  built  with  special  reference  to  strength  and  durability. 

The  furnaces,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  perishable  parts  of  any  Kiln,  are  in  these  kilns  made  very  strong  and  durable 

lhose  parts  most  liable  to  burn  out  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  without  damage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  furnace. 

«ri^c}are^:iVen  i  m  w*uck  a  builder  of  these  kilns  can  get  the  strongest  crown  and  best  supports  to  the  kiln. 

SIZES— These  kilns  can  be  built  either  round  or  square  and  of  any  desired  size.  A  number  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use 

that  bum  fiom  150  to  250  thousand  bricks  at  a  time.  The  walls  are  built  twenty-four  inches  thick.  They  should  be  lined 
tlnoughout  \\  ithfii  e-bi  ick  where  the  clay  is  very  hard  to  burn.  Good  kilns  can  be  made,  however,  without  using  fire-brick  for  any 
part  except  the  furnaces  and  bags.  In  asking  for  cost  of  construction  state  size  of  kiln  in  feet  wanted,  whether  the  kiln  walls, 
crown  or  bottom  are  any  or  all  to  be  lined  with  fire-brick.  ’ 

•  J DRAWINGS  and  specifications  for  building  kilns  will  be  furnished  any  who  purchase  kiln  or  yard  rights.  We  usually  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  to  superintend  the  building  if  desired.  VS  j 

For  further  information,  address 


BURNS  ANY  KIND  OF  CLAY  OR  WARE. 


64  Jolinston’s  Building. 
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Our  principle  in  business  is  to  furnish 
only  reliable  machinery  at  fair  prices. 


POTTS’  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE 

- IS  THIS - 


Machine  *  You  *  Should  *  Purchase 


It  Stands  at  the  Head  of  the  PROCESSION  and  Has  No  Rivals. 


Office  of  Leeds  Brick  Co.,  Leeds,  Iowa. 


Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Oo  , 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 


.October  19th,  1891. 


Gentlemen:— We  have  shut  down  for  the  season  and  thought  we  would  write  and  let  you  know  how  the 
Horizontal  Stock  Brick  Machine  and  Mold  Sander  purchased  of  you  last  spring  has  worked.  It  has  made  35,000 
brick  per  day ;  they  being  the  most  perfect  brick  I  ever  saw  made.  The  MOULD  SANDER  is  a  grand  success 

and  cannot  be  improved. 

As  you  know,  before  purchasing  from  you  we  visited  quite  a  number  of  yards  and  saw  all  the  various 
machines  now  on  the  market  in  operation  and  we  would  not  exchange  our  outfit  for  anything  we  saw ;  we  have 

never  regretted  our  choice.  Wishing  you  success  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  are 

Yours  truly,  LBEDS  BRIOIv  OO.,  per  0.  Nelson. 


- mi  - - 

It  does  not  require  the  EXTRA  Pug  Mill  to  work  the  elay  direct 

from  the  bank* 


It  has  one  half  more  tempering  capacity  than  any  Vertical  machine  and  extra  I  ug  Mill. 

It  has  the  strength  to  work  the  clay  so  stiff'  that  the  brick  will  not  pitch  in  trucking  or  spread  in  drying  and 

it  will  fill  a  SIX  BRICK  MOLD  perfectly. 


-^>  RECORD  EOR  SEASON  ’91. 

SIXTY-TWO  machines  put  in  operation  and  every  one  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
ifORTY  ONE  of  them  replacing  the  Vertical  machines  and  extra  Pug  Mill. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  investigate  the  merits  ot  our  machine  and  invite  you  to  call  on  us  at  any  time  this 
winter  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  taking  you  to  yards  where  our  machine  can  be  seen  in  operation  at 

any  time. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  and  Brickyard  Supplies  and  are  prepared  to 
contract  for  tlie  erection  of  complete  plants. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

414  and  428  W.  Washington  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  C  l  a  y- w  o  r  k  e  r. 


Jonathan  Greager1^  $ong, 

127  W.  SECOND  STREET,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


While  you  read  this  you  are  looking  at  the  combination  of  a  first 
class  Horizontal  Pug  Mill — a  Bully-good  Disintegrator  and  don’t  you 
forget  it. 

Our  new  Catalogue  will  soon  be  ready  and  it  is  largely  to  your 
interest  to  have  a  copy  which  will  tell  you  much  about  reliable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Clayworking  Machinery. 

Address  the  Manufacturers, 
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THE  CLAY*  W  O  R  K  E  R. 

RECORD  OF  ONE  MACHINE 


It  made  18  |VIillions  in  18  JVIonths  and  “Hever 
host  a  Day  Through  Breakage.” 

Berlin,  Conn.,  Oct.  27th,  1891. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

Gentlemen: — I  he  season  just  closed  makes  the  third  during  which 
your  “New  Haven'  Brick  Machine  has  been  in  operation  on  our  yard, 
and  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  again  testify  to  the  satisfaction  it  has  given 
us.  It  has  made  during  the  period  named  over  1  7  G  millions  of  brick. 
We  have  never  lost  a  day  through  breakage  and  0111  bill  foi  lepans  has 
been  scarcely  worth  mention  We  really  don’t  think  we  should  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  expecting  the  machine  to  do  more  or  bettei  than  it  has  done. 
The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  its  strength  and  durability,  and  you 
deserve  great  credit  for  putting  on  the  market  a  machine  which  is  built 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  Brick  Manufacturer  than  for  yourselves- 
Wishin°  you  every  success,  we  aie  Yours  veiy  tiuly, 

*  '  '  BERLIN  BRICK  CO. 


o 


Their  actual  production  with  the  one  machine  has  been: 

6  months,  season  of  1889,  5,100,000 

5  “  “  “  1890,  6,190,000 

6  “  “  “1891,  6,4 1  1 ,000 


18  months  17,701,000 

^they  kept  nr  moving,  didn't  they?  i- 
Write  us  for  General  Catalogue. 

THE  IHCLHGON  FOUNDRY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


(Mention  the  Clay- Worker.) 


^6  Dime 


^  Tempering  Wheel 


xo^mneo *iiniDtqg 


CONTA ll\l£D 

SIDE  CRANK  ENGINE 


tMJL  0^YING  ftff 


-[SiSlH-  PS!  !f,Ll 


1 1  ,  u  vl/ 

&  7  >V 

>..,  Li  s 

't  VTv’s^kA 


We  manufacture  the  most  extensive 
line  of  Brick  Yard  Supplies  in  the  U.  S. 
Re-presses  adapted  to  every  duty.  Six 
styles  of  Automatic  Dumping  Cars. 

Our  Catalogue  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
Clay  Working  Implements.  Send  for  it. 


vKX  CONI/ffy 


A**®  DUripCj 


^  rncfwie 


AW.N  DO  Oft 


^\CK  BAhRbi 


OFF-BEARINO  TRUCK 


MULE  TRUCK 
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T  IT  K  C  LAY  -  W  O  R  R  E  R  . 


the 


IVI 

k  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO.  *\ 


INCORPORATED. 

1-s  to  HENRY  MARTIN. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.S.A. 

INVENTORS,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 
OF  STEAM  AND  HORSE  POWER 

BRICK  MACHINERY 

Horizontal  Pug  Mills,  Moulds. 

Pat.  Double  and  Single  Decked  Trucks. 

Barrows,  Turntables,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BRICK  YARD  SUPPLIES 

IN  GENERAL. 


Our  machines  are  the  strongest,  neatest  and  most  perfect  Brick 
Making  Machines  made.  We  warrant  our  machines  to  work  in  any 
kind  of  clay,  and  turn  out  perfect  in  size  and  shape  every  time 


PLEASE  NOTICE.— Every  machine  made  by  us 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Inventor. 


.Mr,  HENRY  MARTIN,  President. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
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Worth  Considering. 


We  now  make  Auger  Brick  Machines  (4  sizes),  Plunger  Machines  (7  sizes),  and 
Stock  Brick  Machinery  for  sand  moulded  brick.  Not  being  prejudiced  for  or  against  any 
class  of  machinery,  we  can  select  for  any  party,  without  prejudice  or  bias,  the  particular 
class  of  machinery  best  adapted  to  his  clay  and  requirements. 

Other  manufacturers  do  not  enjoy  this  advantage :  Don’t  it  stand  to  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  can  advise  you  most  safely  as  to  what  you  really  need? 

We  make  a  specialty  of  planning  and  equipping  complete  plants  of  any  capacity 
desired,  and  you  will  act  wisely  in  consulting  us  when  wanting  clayworking  machinery. 


■i|'  I'li. 


IvB? 


■w.i 


I 


j4o.  IO  fluger  Brick  JVIaehine.  Capacity  30,000  daily. 


If  you  want  a  complete  and  perfect  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  Automatic  Cutter  and 
Separating  Carriage,  we  can  furnish  you  the  best  to  be  had.  Our  automatic  cutter  is  a 
marvel  of  mechanism  and  works  with  accuracy  and  precision,  and  our  Auger  Machines 
are  built  to  win,  and  do  it  too. 

Send  for  full  particulars.  Address, 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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fl  CClor'd  About  Disintegrators. 

_ » 

Do  you  want  a  perfect  disintegrator?  One  which  is  simple,  yet 
strong  and  substantial  throughout;  One  which  will  not  disappoint  you 
by  a  lack  of  capacity  or  by  poor  work;  One  which  has  no  unnecessary 
contrivances  or  “traps"  to  get  out  of  order;  One  which  has  no  gearing, 
sprocket  wheels,  chains,  frictions,  or  short  roller-connecting  belts;  One 
in  which  each  roller  has  an  independent,  positive  motion;  One  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  wear  is  never  excessive;  In  short,  one  with  all  advan¬ 
tages,  but  without  the  disadvantages  of  disintegrators  heretofore  put  on 
the  market? 


If  this  is  what  you  want,  the  Penfield  Disintegrator  will  please  you. 
It  is  the  only  chilled  roller  disintegrator  on  the  market. 

We  also  make  roller  crushers  for  use  in  stony  clays,  and  where  dis¬ 
integrators  would  not  give  satisfactory  results.  We  have  no  hobbies  but 
will  furnish  you  the  machinery  best  adapted  to  your  particular  wants. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Address, 


d.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 


\ 
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■WE  OXJEEISELlNr 


SUPERIOR  TO  -A.T  iT  i  OTHERS  POR 


A  LEVIATHAN 

FOR  THE 

Manufacturing 

Investment  Co., 
Madison,  Maine. 


Largest 

in  the  World. 

Length, 

110  feet. 

Width 

78  inches. 

to 

Ply. 

Weight,  3,001  lbs. 

It  is  THE  ONLY  Conveyor  Belt,  being1  far  more 
and  you  get  the  BEST.  — 


serviceable  and  efficient  than  any  other  belt  or  device.  Het  the  LEVIATHAN 


TESTIHivdlOTSTI^I-i  LETTERS. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W.  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 


February  28, 1890. 


See  that  your  Contract  calls  for  “LEYIATHAN”  Belting 


«Nri  ' — t  •  's — t  •  " — J  •  •j 

Jl7omp509’s  “Due^  Brai?d"  U/ater-proof  Dressii?^. 


Where  Belts  are  running  in  places  ex¬ 
posed  to  Steam  and  Water,  the  application 
of  this  Dressing  is  very  desirable.  It 
keeps  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belts  Soft 
and  Pliable,  Prevents  from  becoming 
hard  and  cracking,  thereby  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  their  durability  and  enabling 
them  to  transmit  a  greater  amount  of 
Power. 


This  will  result  in  a  saving  of  money  to 
an  extent  that  no  user  of  Belting  can 
possibly  afford  to  overlook. 


Packed  in  10,  25  ami  50  lb.  Cans,  Kegs,  Half 
Bbls.  and  Bids. 

Price  in  Cans,  •  •  •  35c.  per  lb. 

Price  in  Regs,  Half-Bbls.  and  Bbls.,  30c.  per  lb. 


Thw  Dressing  prevents  the  Belts  from  slipping,  increases  their  driving  capacity  and  Preserves  the  Life  of  the 
Bern  It  m”4ghttning  up”  unnecessary.  It  will  not  gum  or  collect  upon  Belts  or  Pulleys,  w.11  spread  further  an, I 

ast  longer  than  any  Belt  Dressing  on  the  market. _ _ _ 

»  —  m-r- 


SOLE  ■A.G-XEIT'T'S, 


1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  \ 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  1 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  LATEST  IMPROVED 

“Jiffii?  #  /lutomatie  *  Bri^  *  /T^aelpipes” 

BEYOND  QTTZEiSTIQIISr 


Tlie  M0S1  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  WORKING  ‘•Automatic”  Brick  Machines  in  the  Market. 


The  Latest  Improved  “Tiffin  Auto¬ 
matic  Brick  Machines,”  have: 

“Safety  Relief”  Pitmans;  “Adjusta¬ 
ble”  Pitmans  for  adjusting  the  pressure 
on  clay  in  “Press  Boxes,”  V eiy  Heavy 
“Press  Boxes”  having  planed  inner 
surfaces  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
‘T’lunger”  contacting  with  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  “Press  Box”  are  planed, 

“Press  Boxes”  have  “Stone  Doors” 
that  act  automatically.  Have  a 
lately  invented  additional  “Safety” 
device  for  protecting  Molds  improper¬ 
ly  placed  in  Machine  from  breakage. 

Have  “Iron”  Bridge  with  “Adjust¬ 
able”  Box  for  “Pugging”  Shaft.  Have 
“Iron”  Crank  Girts.  Have  “Steel”  Shafts. 

-  Are  operated  by  a  very  superior 
“Friction  Clutch”  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  may  be  started  or  stopped  with¬ 
out  perceptible  jar. 

The  BOTTOM  of  the  “Pug  Mill”  parts 
of  the  Machine  are  of  one  solid,  heavy 
plate  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  weights  of  the  Machines  indi¬ 
cate  their  substantial  character;  the 
“Steam  Power”  weighing  about  8,000  lbs. 
and  the  “Horse  Power”  about  6,000  lbs. 

As  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
output,  we  refer  you  to  the  following 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Huhn, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  w-ho  has  had  one 
of  our  “Steam  Power”  Machines  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  past  season.  Read  it* 


(Established  by  John  R.  Huhn,  1837.) 

Samuel  Huhn,  Brick  Manufacturer, 

33d  and  Dickinson  Streets. 
Residence  2332  Fitzwater  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  2lst,  1889. 
Tiffin  Agricultural  Works: 


Gentlemen— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  your ‘‘Tiffin  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brick  Machine.”  During  the  time  it  has 
been  in  use  I  have  turned  out  brick  of  a  ciualitv 
far  superior  to  any  machine  brick  in  this  Dart  of 
the  country,  the  corners  being  better  filled  out 
and  the  brick  squarer  and  firmer  than  those  made 
by  any  machine  that  I  have  seen.  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  machine  in  the 
market  to-day,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  con¬ 
struction  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  quickness  with 
which  it  can  be  stopped  and  started  is  simply  won¬ 
derful.  I  run  along  regularly  and  make  sixty  brick 
per  minute,  and  when  I  desire  to  turn  out  a  larger 
quantity,  I  need  but  to  speed  her  up  and  mike 
nicety  brick  per  minute  without  any  trouble,  and 
out  of  suffer  clay  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  If 
at  any  time  you  may  receive  Inquiries  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  or  as  to  the  quality 
of  brick  turned  out  by  parties  residing  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  I  will  deem  it  a  pleasure 
th«t1Ve  ,them,thti  information  desired.  Hoping 
that  you  may  have  greatsuccess  in  the  sale  of  your 
machine,  I  remain  Very  Truly  Yours, 

(Signed)  Samuel  Huhn. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of  Crushers,  Eleval 
U  e  still  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  Hand  Press  Brie 
for  Catalogue.  F or  further  information,  address 


Turn  Tables,  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  Molds  and  other  Brick  Yard  supplies. 

achine,  which  is  acknowledged  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  market.  1  Write 

c 


TIFFIN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


5 


WHY  THE  CHANGE? 

-  m  t  m - 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  manufacturers  of  Roller  Crushers 
would  laugh  when  they  heard  the  name  “PO  T  IS  DISIN  I  EGRA  I  OR 
mentioned.  Now  these  same  manufacturers  have  deliberately  copied  our 

machine  and  are  advertising  disintegrators. 


WHY  THE  CHAKTGrB  ? 


The  above  should  be  proof  that  our  Disintegrators  do  what  we  claim  for  them 
AND  THAT  THE  ROLLER  CRUSHER  IS  NOT  IN  IT,  or  why  should  unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturers  copy  the  same  ? 


It  always  pays  to  buy  the  best  and  when  you  purchase  our  Disintegratoi  you  get  the 
benefit  of  our  seven  years’  experience  with  these  machines,  of  which  we  have  taken 
every  advantage  and  our  Disintegrator  today  stands  without  a  rival. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  DISINTEGRATOR  MADE. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  MACHINE  MADE  THAT  WILL  TAKE  ANY  CLAY 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  BANK  EITHER  YY^ET  OR  DRY'  AND  NOT  CHOKE 

OR  CLOG. 

It  does  not  pack  the  clay  into  thin  hard  sheets  as  the  Roller  Crusheis  do. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  be  convinced  that  our  Disintegratois  aie  the  best  and 
cheapest  on  the  market.  fSee  *ds- 011  Pages  452-460-470.] 
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The  I.  X.  Im  “SPECIAL”  Brick  Machine. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  large  size  and  Extra  Heavy  Brick  Machine  especially  adapted  for  large,  pallet 
and  fire  brick.  It  has  ample  power  and  strength  of  parts  to  press  unusually  stiff  material  making  six  perfect  large 
size  brick  at  each  revolution  of  the  knife  shaft  Its  operation  is  perfect  and  complete.  Our  standard  size  I.  X.  L. 
Machine  is  suitable  for  ordinary  size  brick.  The  “Special”  is  designed  for  brick  of  the  largest Isize. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices,  stating  size  of  brick  to  be  made. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO., 

Croton-on-Hudson,  New  yorlt. 


With  or  without  Pug  Mill  attached.  First-class  for  the  Pallet  System. 


The  clay  -  w  o  r  k  e  r 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

g^lEf  Bl^l1?^ 

Patented  Tan.  1,  1884,  April  2,  1884,  and  the  new  improvements  of  1887  and  1889. 


Has  taken  the  lead  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Brick  Machines,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  everv  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

In  its  original  construction  it  was  exhibited  and  operated  at  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Columbus,  O.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  at  each  and  all  places  where  premiums  were  awarded, 
the  CHIEF  carried  off  the  first  prize  medal  over  all  competitors. 

And  with  the  late  new  improvements  added  the  CHIEF  stands  in  perfection,  at  the  head  of  human  inventions. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  wonderful  in  operation,  is  all  steel  and  iron,  and  of  the  greatest  strength  and  durability,  is  easily 
operated,  and  with  two  horses  or  a  small  engine  makes  60  to  100  perfect  bricks  per  minute.  Grinds,  tempers,  and  at  the  same  time  moulds  into 
brick  any  clay.  Stones  in  clay  cannot  break  it,  nor  interfere  with  its  free  operation.  It  is  easily  transported,  and  changed  from  horse  to  steam 
power.  It  fills  the  moulds  evenly  and  well  until  the  machine  is  empty  of  clay,  pressing  each  brick  equally  and  solid,  so  all  will  shrink  alike. 
The  pressure  can  quickly  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  running  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  clay.  All  shafts  are  of  steel;  main  shaft  runs 
in  three  boxes  or  beaiings  all  outside  of  the  machine  into  which  mud  or  sand  cannot  penetrate.  The  wear  can  at  all  times  be  taken  up  so  as  to 

S revent  leakage.  The  clay  in  the  press  box  is  under  full  control  of  the  plunger,  which  is  direct  and  positive,  and  prevents  the  mud  from  floating 
ack  into  the  mud  drum ;  this  feature  is  not  found  in  any  other  mud  machine.  . 

Bricks  made  by  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF,  are  solid  and  perfect,  and  have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  and  do  not  crumble  in  burning. 
The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  equally  suitable  either  for  small  or  large  yards,  the  best  of  bricks  are  made  by  it  at  the  least  labor 
and  expense,  all  parts  are  easy  of  access  and  the  bearings  can  be  oiled  from  the  outside.  All  ordinary  sizes  of  brick  as  well  as  ornamental 
brick  can  be  made  on  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  making  tire  brick  of  any  shape  with  the  least  danger  of 


breakage  and  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  lost  brick.  ........  .  .  .. 

The  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  is  sold  on  its  merits,  and  warranted  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

We  will  send  Circulars  and  Testimonials  of  the  NEW  IMPROVED  CHIEF  BRICK  MACHINE,  New  Departure  Tile  Machine,  Engines, 


Etc.,  Etc.,  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  New  Improved  Chief  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Mill  attached.  This  Pug  Mill  is 
made  of  heavy  shell  steel,  in  lengths  of  8  and  12  feet.  The  pugging  shaft  is  made  of  3-inch  steel,  extending 

the  entire  length  of  the  machine.  The  knives  are  made  detachable  so  that  they  can  be  placed  at  any  desired 

distance  apart,  or  the  number  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  consistency  that  the  clay 
is  required  to  be  tempered  or  pugged.  Also  in  case  new  knives  are  ever  needed,  the  old  ones  can  be  taken  out 

and  new  ones  inserted  without  taking  out  the  shaft  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  Capacity 

20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 


Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 


Meirtiou  the  Clay- Worker. 


Anderson,  lan-d-istna,. 
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We  also  make  a  specialty  of  our  supply 
department  and  manufacture  and  handle  the 
best  of  its  kind  of  everything;  needed  on  a 
brickyard. 

Moulds  (hand  and  machine),  Trucks,  Bar- 
rows,  Kiln  Grates  and  Doors  and  Frames. 
Mould-sanding;  Machines,  Represses,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Engines,  Boilers,  Belting,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc. 


THE  LEADER 

OF  ITS  CLASS. 

fMIMi 

The  most  Profitable  Machine  to 
buy  for  reasons  explained  at  length 
in  our  circular. 

Sold  under  an  iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  to  be  and  to  do  all  claimed 
for  it. 

Not  another  machine  has  a 
single  point  of  advantage  over  it 
and  none  but  over  which  it  has 
points  of  superiority. 

N ot  a  Scattering  Few,  but  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  succssful  operation. 

Liberal  Terms  and  Low  Prices. 


THE  CHAV-  W  ORKE  R 
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*•1  HIKE’S  *  ANOTHER  *  SAMPLE 


Parties  who  attended  the  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  last  win¬ 
ter  will  remember  genial  Prank  Coombs,  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Montana,  in  the  interest  of  the  Sun  Brick  Co.  to  select  an  outfit  of 
Machinery  for  them.  He  spent  some  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  East, 
investigating  all  the  different  makes,  and  selected  a  complete  “New 
Quaker”  outfit,  and  below  are  two  letters  we  have  just  received. 


Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Sept.  30,  1891. 

Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O.: 

Gentlemen  : — The  outfit  which  we  bought  from  you  this  spring,  consisting  of  your 
Heavy  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill,  with  Mould  Sander,  Repress,  25  H.  P.  Engine  and 
Boiler,  Etc.,  Etc.,  gives  us  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  making  35,000  brick  per  day  at 
present,  but  could  run  out  45,000  if  we  wished  or  even  more,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
more  than  500,000  on  hand  this  winter.  We  are,  Yours  sincerely, 

SUN  BRICK  CO.,  E.  W.  Kelley,  Secy. 


Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Sept.  29,  1891. 

Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O.: 

Dear' Sirs: — We  had  a  very  wet  season  here,  up  to  the  16th  of  July,  and  previous  to 
that  time  we  did  but  little  except  to  make  brick  to  be  spoiled  by  rains  as  the  brick  were 
then  dumped  on  the  ground.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  a  very  successful  season,  and 
have  made  2,000,000  in  all.  Brick  sold  at  a  good  price,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad 
season  and  material  that  was  condemned  by  all  brickmakers  who  have  tried  it,  we  cleared 
the  entire  plant,  Machinery,  Fixtures,  Pallets  and  all  equivalent  to  about  $5,000,  which  was 
about  the  cost  of  the  entire  outfit.  This  I  think  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  bad  season  and 
bad  material. 

I  think  we  have  the  best  arranged  outfit  here  that  there  is  in  the  U.  S.  for  economical 
work.  Two  teams  plow  the  clay  and  scrape  it  directly  into  the  Pug  Mill.  No  shovelers 
or  diggers  required.  One  man  to  temper ;  one  to  strike  off  and  bump  the  molds  ;  one  to 
run  sander ;  one  to  dump  on  to  the  pallets ;  one  to  load  trucks ;  four  truckers ;  one  to 
assist  truckers  to  rack ;  a  pallet  wheeler,  and  a  boy  to  put  on  pallets.  The  pallet  wheeler 
dries  the  sand,  and  all  hands  wash  the  molds;  or,  in  all,  eleven  men,  one  boy,  two  teams 

and  drivers.  . 

We  put  out  35,000  brick  for  a  day’s  work,  and  have  made  1%  days  in  hours.  One 
run  of  25,000  in  4^  hours  and  50  minutes  ;  10,460  in  2  hours,  and  if  we  had  the  power  to 
give  the  necessary  speed  could  make  50,000  every  day  with  3  additional  hands. 

If  you  know  of  any  plant  that  can  beat  this  on  an  honest  count,  I  would  like  to  know 
where  it  is,  as  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Labor  costs  here  $2.50  to  $4  per  day;  teams  $5,  and  wood  to  burn  $5  per  cord,  and 
yet  we  are  making  and  burning  brick  at  a  cost  of  about  $4  per  thousand. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  with  anvthing  else  but  a  “New  Quaker'’  outfit. 

Yours  Respectfully,  R.  A.  Masterson,  Sup’t  Sun  Brick  Co. 


“GO  THOU  AND  DO 


LIKEWISE.” 
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EMENS’  PATENT 

fmfefinit  tSttanuIalnt  aa&  IpfnW. 


U.  S.  Patent  No.  860,568.  Patented  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria. 


All  users  of  Granulators  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  machines  from  parties  manufacturing  without  a  license 

under  this  patent.  All  infringers  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


In  presenting  this  machine  to  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  have  the  assurance  of  supplying  a 
great  want — one  that  has  been  felt  since  the  introduction  of  stiff  clay  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  No  matter 
what  brick  machine  manufacturers  may  say  about  their  machines  thoroughly  working  the  ingredients  together,  all  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  agree  that  heretofore  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  sand  could  be  used  at  all,  and  when  used  was  left  in  seams  by 
itself,  making  the  brick  worse  than  if  no  sand  were  employed.  By  the  use  of  our  new  machinery  any  amount  of  sand,  coal,  slack  or 
saw  dust  required  can  be  used,  mixing  it  evenly  and  thoroughly  through  the  clay,  thus  cutting  and  destroying  the  laminations  in  the 
brick  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  brick  nakers  and  loss  to  their  patrons,  by  the  brick  peeling  off  in  flakes  or  lam¬ 
inated  structures.  The  following  are  some  of  its  numerous  merits: 

1.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  operated  and  can  be  stopped  or  started  without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  brick 
or  tile  machinery. 

2.  It  thoioughly  granulates  the  clay,  mixing  it  evenly  with  any  amount  of  sand,  coal  slack  or  saw  dust  required. 

3.  It  saAres  the  labor  of  from  one  to  six  men.  The  clay,  sand,  etc.,  being  dumped  directly  into  the  feeder  hopper,  it  is  then 
carried  forward  by  the  granulating  devices  in  a  steady  and  even  volume  to  the  brick  machine  and  when  so  delivered  is  in  a  fine  gran¬ 
ulated  condition.  Each  little  granule  of  clay  being  rolled  in  sand,  it  is  easily  taken  by  the  brick  machine,  and  by  its  continuous  feed 
and  fine  condition  for  brick  or  tile  machine  to  receive,  the  capacity  of  the  brick  machine  is  increased  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  shoveling  it  into  the  hopper  by  hand. 

4.  It  will  thoroughly  mix  and  granulate  any  kind  of  clay  from  the  easiest  to  the  hardest  working  varieties. 

5.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  range  of  work.  It  will  feed  a  crusher  or  any  other  clayworking  machine  to  any 

capacity  desired.  J 

6.  It  does  its  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  brick  made  by  this  process  are  equal  to  the  best  hand-moulded  brick. 

This  machine  is  sold  entirely  upon  its  merits. 


- REFERENCES. - 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hatch  &  Bro.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Central  Press  Brick  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Markham, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.;  Vaneklasen  &  Son,  Zeeland,  Mich.;  Emens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Holton,  Mich.;  J.  B.  Legnard,  Thos.  Tully,  Hayt 
&  Alsip,  Illinois  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  A.  D.  Bock  tfc  Co.,  Weckler  Brick  Co.,  Union  Brick  Co.,  Weirheim  &  Son,  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  num¬ 
erous  others.  Adrress  all  orders  to 

JOHN  TORRENT, 

n^diTTSsiEa-oisr, 


Mention  Clay- Worker. 


MICH. 
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Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine  and  Cunningham’s 

Automatic  Cutting  Table. 


No.  3  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Capacity  60  to  100  thousand. 


No.  3  Closed  Top  Pug  Mill,  Capacity  60  to  100  thousand. 


Write  for  catalogue  of  latest  improved  brick  machinery. 


THE  WALLACE  MFGb.  CO., 


See  ad.  pn  page  o8*’’. 


FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


574  THR  CLAY=  W  ORKER. 
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I'  The  New  Bucyrds  Giant  Brick  Machine. 


Capacity  50,000  to  75,000  Brick  Daily. 


THE  GALESBURG  CUTTING  TABLE. 


«s22>h3tHHtlll!!llli 
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The  U  real  Problem 

TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  BRICK  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY. 


Write  to  us  for  list  of  Labor-saving;,  Brickmaking;  and  Clayworking;  Machinery. 


MODEI 


Crusher. 


-  r~nrl  rTr  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY 


The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co.9 


■mr.r)  /x  TTTR.  IIjX 


[Mention  th  Ci.ay-Workkr.] 
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The  clay  =  worker. 


James  F.  Clark,  President.  (Incorporated.)  Established  1856. 

John  H.  Campbell,  Sec  y  and  Treas.  Incorporated  1891. 

/T^iefyi^ap  Briel^  8  Jile  /T^aefyipe  <?ompapy 

MANUFACTURERS  and  exporters  of 


Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Auger  Machines, 

Upright  Pug  Mills  for  the  Thorough  Mixing  of  Clay, 

Horizontal  Conveyors,  Winding  Drums,  Wheelbarrows,  Trucks, 

Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carriers  for  Handling  Large  Tile  on  End, 
Side  and  End-Cut  Cutting  Tables  for  Brick,  Etc. 


Special  No.  6  Brick,  Tile  and  Paying  Brick  Machine  with  Flexible  Revolving  Tile  Carrier  for 

Handling  Large  Tile  on  End. 


To  look  over  the  prospects  for  the  coming'  season’s  business  and  arrange  for  it — 
business  is  now  good,  money  plenty,  and  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  grand.  Do 
not  make  any  mistake  by  delay.  Look  over  your  elayworking-  machinery,  and,  if  badly 
worn,  or  the  working  of  it  unsatisfactory,  throw  it  out;  you  cannot  afford  to  be  bothered 
with  old  rattle-traps — they  are  too  expensive.  Write  to  us  for  catalogue  and  photograph 
of  our  new  machines.  They  are  light  running,  strongly  made,  large  capacity,  reasonable 
price.  We  know  what  they  are  and  have  full  confidence  in  them.  We  guarantee  them 
fully  to  work  your  clay. 

\  our  present  season  may  have  been  so  good  that  your  capacity  has  not  been  equal 
to  the  demand.  If  so,  take  no  chances  in  the  coming;  year,  but  write  to  us  at  once.  We 
will  sell  you  the  extra  machinery  you  may  need  and  ship  it  now  or  any  time  you  may 
want  it,  so  it  can  be  placed  and  ready  to  run  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  and  will  use  you 
liberally  asto  terms.  If  you  are  thinking  of  opening  a  new  yard  in  the  Spring,  send  us  a 
barrel  of  your  clay,  we  will  test  it  for  you  and  return  you  some  brick  made  of  it.  If  it 
proves  to  be  good,  do  not  delay,  but  buy  you  machinery  now  and  be  all  ready  when 
Spring  opens  to  go  to  work.  Write  to  us  fully  as  to  what  you  want  and  we  will  tell  you 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  by  next  mail.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  little  time  and  a  two-cent 
stamp  and  may  make  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 


MICHIGAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Lenawee  Co., 


Morenei,  Mieh.,  U.  S.  A 


THE  CLAY-WORKER 
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TIFFANY  IRON  WORKS, 


TIECUlN/rSIEH.  ZMIICIHL 


New  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
capacity  20,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Makes  Tile  from  2-in.  to  20-in.  diameter. 

Fire  Brick,  Flollow  Brick  and  all  other 
shapes. 

Strengthened  and  Improved  in  all  parts. 
Time  tried.  No  new  experiment.  Has  the 
best  record  of  any  machine  on  the  market. 


H  onzontal  Pug  Mills  of  the  latest 
design.  Crushers,  Disintegrators 
and  a  full  line  of  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery. 


Reduction  Mills  that  will  grind 
Dry  Clay  for  Terra  Cotta,  Dry 

Brick,  Art  Tile,  etc.,  Potters  Rock 
Clay,'  Brickbats,  Coke,  Coal,  Cal¬ 
cined  Cement,  Sandstone  for  Glass 
Works,  etc. 

It  does  take  out  all  Lime,  Peb¬ 
bles,  Stone,  Iron  Sulphates,  etc. 

Write  us  for  prices  of  any  clay¬ 
working  machinery 
Send  for  Circulars. 
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The  clay- worker 


Drrke’s  Standard  HIacaine  Works, 

160-162  So.  Clinton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT 
RED  and  FIRE  BRICK  PRESS  with 
change  of  liners  in  same  Press  Box 
for  different  style  of  brick. 


This  cut  represents  our  PATENT  CLAY  CRUSHER  anp  STONE  SEPARATOR.  This 
Crusher  stands  at  the  head  and  has  no  equal.  As  surety  we  refer  you  to  parties  using 
them  in  Chicago,  where  the  clay  is  toughest  and  filled  with  stone. 

Cc 

f'rnshprs'  Weekler  Brick  (Jo.  is  running  i  urusner  ;  aumu  j  .  «  t  - • - ■? 

Brick  Co!  is  running  1  Crusher;  Chicago  Brick  Co.  is  running  2  Crushers;  I  nion  Brick  Co.  is  running  , 
Crusher  -  M  Myers  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Wahl  Bros,  is  running  2  Crushers ;  Pullman  Brick  Co.  is  running - 
Crushers’-  Fred  Zapel  is  running  1  Crusher;  Myers  &  Toll  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Harms  &  Schlake  Brick  Co. 
is  running  1  Crusher  L  Wehrheim  &  Son  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Alexander  Burke  is  running  1  Crusher .  John 
Sexton  isgrunning  1  Crusher  ;  John  Busse,  Jr.,  &  Co.  is  running  1  Crusher  ;  Star  Brick  <  o.  is  running  1  Crusher  . 
John  Busse  is  runing  1  Crusher. 

NOTICE  s  —Any  parties  manufacturing  or  using  Clay  Crushers  with  inclined  shai  i  ,  other  than  those 
manufactured  by  us,  are  infringing  on  our  patent  and  will  be  prosecuted. 


*  Rdpt  Machine  “CHICAGO.”  Capacity  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  per  day.  Surpassed  by  none. 

We  aLo  cmlnufactu re  a  double  end  Brick  Machine,  “HONEST  JOHN."  Capacity  from  80,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  weight 
of  this  machine  is  over  seven  tons,  is  simple  of  construction  and  durable. 


We  also  manufacture  Pug  Mills,  Elevators,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  of  our  Granulator,  it  is  the  leader  in  Chicago,  so  says: 
&  Bonner  Brick  Co.,  Purington,  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 


Alsip  Brick  Co.,  Hayt  &  Alsip  Co.,  May,  Purington 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


SIEZCSTID  FOR  COMFLiFTE  CiLTA.LOGUE. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  first. cover  page. 
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The  Clay- w orker, 


Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

FIFTY-SECOND  ST.,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 


IMPROVED  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Frames,  Doors, 
Grates  and  Bearing- 

o 

Bars  for  Coal  Burning 

■  o 

Kilns. 

Frames  and  Doors  for 
Wood  Burning 

o 


Kilns. 


Furnace  Plates 
and 

Sliding  Doors  for  Kilns 
with 

Outside  Furnaces. 
Kiln  Tools. 


■ 
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BRICK  DRYERS. 


We  are  prepared  to  erect  Dryers  of  any  desired  capacity. 


,  YOU  SAVE  EXPENSE  OF  SHEDS . 

....  YOU  WORK  DURING  ENTIRE  YEAR.  .  .  . 
YOU  SAVE  TIME  AND  FUEL  IN  WATER  SMOKING 


NO  FROZEN  BRICK . 

.  .  NO  INTERUPTIONS  BY  RAINY  WEATHER  . 
NO  DELAYS  BY  WAITING  FOR  DRY  BRICK  .  . 


WOOD  BUILDINGS  CHEAP  TO  CONSTRUCT. 


* 

«#  Chicago  Iron-Clad  Dryer  hi . 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  AND  TILE. 


This  Dry  House  is  a  combination  of  the  Drying  Floor  and  Tunnel  System.  The  radiation  from  the  Iron  Floor  extending 
over  the  heating  coils  dries  the  lower  tiers  of  bricks.  The  perforation  of  the  Iron  Floor  gives  an  even  distribution  of  the  heat 
and  prevents  cracking.  The  steam  heat  is  not  so  intense  as  to  melt  down  the  bricks  or  bake  them.  The  bricks  are  dried 
smoothly  and  burn  evenly,  with  a  good  ring.  The  water  smoke  is  drawn  off  as  rapidly  as  made,  and  the  drying  is  even  and 
gradual.  Stifl  mud  bricks  are  hacked  on  double-decked  cars.  Soft  mud  bricks  are  dumped  on  pallets  and  cars  carry  the  same 
through  Dryer.  Semi-dry  and  dry  pressed  bricks  are  specially  provided  for  and  can  be  dried  without  injury.  Our  buildings  are 
constructed  entirely  of  wood,  are  simple,  cheap  and  easily  erected.  We  furnish  complete  steam  heating  apparatus  with  pipes 
connections,  lion  Oars,  burn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars  and  Rails.  Confer  with  us  before  contracting  elsewhere.  We  will  save  you 
money,  time  and  tiouble.  State  character  of  bricks  made,  name  of  machine  used  and  capacity  required. 


Works:  Harrison,  Dearborn  and  Third  Ave. 
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